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"A   LEAL    LASS." 

By  RICHARD  ASHE  KING. 


CHAPTER  L      "DRAMATIS  PERSONS." 

"Fred  Ib  bringiiig  Mr.  Gk)werl"  ez- 
daimed  Mrs.  Beresford,  raUing  from  the 
letter  ahe  was  reading  a  face  in  which 
diflmay  conflicted  with  ^ratification. 

"  Mr.  Gower  1 "  asked  the  Yicar,  glancing 
up  enquiringly. 

"  Sir  Greorge  Gower's  son,"  rejoined  his 
wife,  with  some  pride  in  her  tone. 

"Ohy  I  do  wish  Fred  woald  give  up 
keeping  white  elephants  and  asking  us  to 
keep  ihem  too/'  replied  the  Vicar. 

"  Yoa  don't  know  what  advantage  sach 
friends  may  be  to  him" 

*'  I  don't,"  retorted  the  Vicar  dryly. 

"  Sir  Greorge  has  four  livings  in  his  gift, 
one  of  them  eight  hundred  a  year ;  and  if 
Fred  enters  the  Church " 

"  Sir  Gkorge  won't  forget  that  he  was 
his  son's  boon  companion,"  cried  the  Vicar, 
completing  the  sentence  for  her  in  a  tone 
of  unusual  vexation. 

He  recalled  an  unpleasant  affair  in  which 
hii  son  and  young  uower  had  been  mixed 
up  discreditably,  and  he  had  other  reasons 
to  believe  that  his  son's  unsteadiness  and 
extrava^;ance  were  chiefly  due  to  his  inti- 
macy with  that  gentleman. 

He  spoke,  therefore,  fretfully  and  even 
petuknUy — a  most  unusual  tone  with  him 
—for,  though  he  was  cynical  in  speech, 
with  a  dry  humour  which  he  could  never 
resist,  he  was  very  seldom  splenetic.  In 
act,  there  was  not  in  all  the  world  a 
kindlier  man  than  our  Vicar. 

The  petulance  of  his  tone  was  so  un- 
expected that  it  surprised  and  silenced 
Fred's  two  staunch  advocates  :  his  mother 


and  his  sister  May.  It  was  rather  a 
relief  when  Kathleen — a  little  girl  of  four — 
after  looking  up  for  some  seconds  at  her 
father,  asked : 

"  Papa,  what's  a  boo  companion  1 " 

Her  sudden  and  rapt  interest  in  the 
conversation  was  due,  not  of  course  to  its 
reference  to  her  brother,  but  to  its  sup- 
posed reference  to  a  cow. 

"Little  girls  shouldn't  ask  questions," 
said  her  mother  hastily,  in  her  fear  of  the 
question's  provoking  another  sally  against 
her  idolised  Fred. 

"I  know;  it's  a  cow,"  Kathleen  cried 
trinmphandy. 

"  No ;  it's  a  pig,  pet,"  said  her  father, 
patting  her  golden  head. 

"She'll  tell  him  he's  a  pig  before  he's 
two  minutes  in  the  house,"  whispered 
May,  in  serious  concern. 

"  But  I  didn't  say  boo'  companion,  but 
'boon,'  pet;  'boon  companion,^'  her 
father  hastened  to  say,  upon  this  hint. 

"  And  what's  a  boon,  papa  1 "  asked  the 
irrepressible  Kathleen.  j 

"  That,"  answered  May,  hastily  handing 
a  piece   of  bread-and-butter  spread  with 
marmalade  across  her  father  to  the  child, 
in    the    hope    of   shunting   the  subject ;  I 
"  bread-and-butter   and   marmalade  is    a  ] 
boon."  A 

"  And  refuse  flax  that's  fit  for  nothing," 
added  her  father  with  a  sigh ;  for  "  boon,"  I 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  | 
born  and  bred,  has  this  meaning.  J 

''  And  what's  ref usalax,  papa  ? "  Kath-  1 
leen  managed  to  ask  with  her  mouth  full ;  I 
for  she  had  now  got  it  into  her  head  that  1 
this  was  forbidden  ground,  wherefore  she  I 
haunted  it  with  the  fretful  persistence^  of  1 
a  wasp  hovering  about  a  peach  from  which  t 
it  has  been  driven  off  again  and  again.  I 

"  Dear,  dear  1 "  cried  her  father  in  an  I 
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aflfectation  of  distrefls,  "  a  child's  qaeetioiiB 
are  as  many-headed  as  the  hydra:  yon 
dispoee  of  one  only  to  find  two  spring  up 
in  its  place.  Befose  flax,  pet,  is  flax  of 
which  yon  can't  make  linen ;  not  a  sorplice, 
even,"  he  said  somewhat  bitterly.  But  he 
regretted  this  sarcastic  reference  to  Fred's 
ox^tness  for  the  ministry  in  the  moment 
of  making  it ;  for  he  was  more  tender  of 
May's  feelings  than  of  those  even  of  her 
mother;  and  May  also  idolised  Fred.  He 
torned  towards  her  with  a  world  of  tender- 
ness in  his  eyes.  "  I  am  cross  and  npset, 
dear ;  bat  a  white  elephant  is  an  upsetting 
visitor,  you'll  allow." 

'^I  think,  father,  Fred  felt  bound  to  ask 
him  in  return  for  Mr.  Grower's  having  had 
him  at  his  place  last  term,"  May  urged 
timidly. 

'<  That's  only  supporting  the  elephant  on 
the  tortoise,"  he  said,  sndling  at  her,  and 
referring  to  the  Hindoo  idea  of  the  world's 
resting  on  an  elephant,  which  rested  in 
turn  on  a  tortoise.  "I  wish  he  hadn't 
accepted  an  invitation  which  he  knew  he 
couloi  not  adequately  return;  indeed,  to 
teU  you  the  truth,  I  wish  he  had  steered 
clear  of  Mr.  Gower  altogether." 

He  did  not  give  his  reasons  for  objecting 
to  Fred's  friendship  with  Mr.  Gk)wer ;  but 
he  left  May  under  the  uncomfortable  im- 
pression thAt  they  were  graver  than  a 
mere  objection  to  the  disparity  of  their 
social  positions,  and  to  the  risk  run  by  the 
earthen  pipkin  in  swimming  down  stream 
with  the  golden  one. 

As  the  Vicar  rose  from  the  table  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  thoughtfal  trouble 
in  her  usually  bright  face.  "  My  dear,"  he 
said,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  her,  "you  are 
too  young  to  toke  the  cares  of  all  the 
world  on  your  shoulders.  You  have  quite 
enough  on  your  hands  with  Mrs.  Firth  and 
Mr.  Spratt  to  keep  in  order." 

Here  the  Vicar  was  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone — May  herself,  and  Mr. 
Spratt,  his  curate.  He  classed  Mrs.  Firth, 
an  incorrigible  old  drunkard,  whom  May 
oonvetted  to  total  abstinence  every  other 
week,  with  the  exasperatingly  exemplary 
Mr.  Spratt,  who  had  probably  an  orthodox 
side  for  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning ; 
and  he  represented  both  as  under  the  iron 
rule  and  rod  of  May.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  truth,  too,  in  the  representation, 
so  far,  at  leaist^  as  Mr.  Spratt  was  con- 
cerned, as  he  worshipped  May  with  a  dog- 
like devotion ;  he  apostatizedi  for  her  sweet 
sake,  from  what  appeared  to  be  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  Uie  Christian  faith,  that 


is,  chairs  or  benches  in  the  place  of  pews 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  a  surpliced 
choir  of  boys  in  the  chancel  in  place  of  a 
galaxy  of  girls,  whose  ribbons  killed  the 
colours  in  the  stained-glass  window  above 
them  in  the  west  gallery.  These  girls  and 
pews  were  very  terrible  to  him;  but  he 

Save  up  worrying  his  Vicar  about  them  in 
eference  to  May's  remonstrances. 

May,  herself,  we  must  admits  had  de- 
licioudy  decided  ''views"  of  her  own — 
whatever  her  father  believed  was,  not  true 
only,  but  the  only  truth;  whatever  her 
father  did  was,  not  merely  right,  but  the 
one  right  thing  to  do.  Herein  she  was 
much  more  of  a  Papist  than  the  Pope,  for 
her  father  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  lay  claim  to  infallibility. 

But  to  return  to  the  Vicar's  breakfast- 
table.  His  harnessing  Mrs.  Firth  and  Mr. 
Spratt  together  under  her  whip  of  course 
made  May  smile,  as  it  was  meant  to  do. 

<'  Mr.  Spratt  has  broken  out  again,"  she 
said,  as  though  he  were  Mrs.  Firth. 

'*  Be-pewing  1 "  asked  the  Vicar  in  real 
anxiety,  for  his  life  had  been  made  a  bur- 
den to  him  about  these  pews. 

"  No ;  surplices — not  a  surpliced  choir," 
she  hastened  to  say  in  answer  to  the  cloud 
of  worry  which  was  gathering  on  her 
father's  brow ;  "  but  his  own  surplice — ^he 
cannot  conscientiously  preach  in  a  surplice 
that  buttons." 

"  What  should  it  do  1  Hook  f "  asked 
her  father,  with  a  *'  what  is  truth  "  air  of 
enquiry. 

"It  should  have  no  fastening  and  no 
opening,  except  for  the  head  to  go  through." 

"  So  lon^  as  a  head  goes  through  it^  I 
don't  think  it  matters  much — for  preaching 
— how  it's  made,"  her  father  replied 
dryly. 

''I  suppose  he  may  have  it,  then,"  said 
May,  as  though  she  were  interceding  with 
her  mother  for  an  indulgence  to  Kathleen. 

"  As  you  please,  my  dear ;  but  I  should 
say  what  you  say  to  Mrs.  Firth :  <  total 
abstinence — ^there's  nothing  like  total  ab- 
stinence for  folk  who  can't  control  them- 
selves;' give  them  one  glass  and  there's 
no  stopping  them.    Look  at  Ferrand ! " 

Ferrand  was  the  weak-kneed  Vicar  of  the 
next  parish,  who  had  been  led  on  into  what 
he  himself  considered  all  kinds  of  High 
Church  excesses  by  an  enthusiastic  church- 
warden, who  assured  him  that  each  suc- 
cessive change  was  to  be  the  last 

"I  wish,  George,  you  would  manage 
Mr.  Spratt  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Beresford 
querulously,  moved  chiefly  by  jealousy  of 
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May.  She  was  intensdy  iealoaa  of  her, 
both  with  her  father  and  her  brother. 
"It'B  really  ridicnloQS  how  he  runs  to  her 
about  everything." 

"Now,  my  dear,"  nrged  the  Vicar  re- 
moDStenily,  *<  I  don't  interfere  between  yon 
snd  Kathleen." 

"  He  doesn't  think  himself  a  child  at  all 
—or  her  either/'  she  added  significantly ; 
for  the  Yicar  always  postponed  all  sagges- 
tiona  of  heart  entanglement  for  May,  on 
the  gronnd  that  she  was  only  a  child; 
I  whereas  she  was  eighteen,  and  old  for  her 
'  years.  Besides,  she  had  been  secretly  and 
desperately  in  love  since  she  was  ten  ! 
Her  father  in  the  early  days  of  his 
ministry  eked  oat  a  miserable  mainten- 
ance, called  by  antiphrasis  *'  a  living/'  by 
taking  papils.  It  was  the  living  he  stiU 
held — Hammersley  in  the  West  Biding — 
which  had,  however,  been  augmented  very 
considerably  since  then  by  Uie  falling  in 
of  a  lease,  and  the  sale  of  some  of  the  land 
(which  had  been  so  locked  np)  for  building. 
In  Uiese  early  days,  however,  Hammersley 
was  worth  less  than  a  fourth  of  its  present 
value ;  and  its  Yicar,  who  was  a  sound  and 
distingnished  scholar,  was  glad  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  University.  Amone  these 
was  a  youth  named  Hugh  G-reyi  a  harum- 
ccamm  youth,  who  at  school  was  always 
either  just  in  or  just  out  of  a  scrape, 
and  who,  at  Hammersley^  was  at  home 
everywhere,  and  with  everything  and 
everyone,  except  in  the  Vicarage  study, 
and  with  books.  He  just  worshipped  the 
Vicar  (though  in  this  he  was  hardly  singu- 
lar, for  George  Beresford's  pupils  all  loved 
and  honoured  him) ;  but  even  the  Vicar's 
utmost  efforts  and  influence  with  him  failed 
to  make  Hugh  take  kindly  to  study.  The 
study  door  once  dosed  behind  him,  how- 
ever, his  dulnesa  seemed  to  drop  from  him 
like  a  cloak.  He  was  bright  not  only  in 
disposition  but  in  intelligence — outside  the 
world  of  books,  the  most  genial,  lively, 
alert,  and  adroit  lad  that  ever  gladdened  a 
housa 

Now  in  these  days  Fred  was  at  school ; 
Kathleen  was  unborn;  the  other  pupil, 
Harcourt,  was  a  superior  young  person ; 
and  only  Hugh  therefore  remained  for 
May.  She  used  to  wait  and  watch  for 
hiin  near  the  study  door  like  a  dog ;  and 
like  a  dog  she  was  taken  out  by  him,  on 
his  release,  into  the  woods  to  be  initiated 
into  all  kinds  of  sporting  mysteriea  Hugh 
was  one-  of  those  born  sportsmen,  who 
seem  to  get  into  the  habits  and  ways  and 
even  into  the  confidence  of  wild  creatures 


almost  by  instinct  He  never  seemed  to 
bait  a  trap  or  a  hook  in  vain,  and  what  he 
chose  to  catch  and  keep  he  could  tame 
with  incredible  quickness  and  completeness. 
Of  all  his  pets  (and  he  had  a  perfect  Zoo 
of  them  in  an  out-house)  and  of  Uie  master 
of  them  aU,  May  was  made  mistresa  She 
could  make  him  do  anything  she  chose ; 
but,  as  she  chose  generally  what  he  liked, 
and  because  he  liked  it,  her  yoke  was  light 
as  a  chaplet.  She  had  a  natural  taste  and 
aptitude  for  running  wild  in  woods,  and 
came  soon  to  be  able  to  cross  fords  and 
fences,  climb  trees,  and  thread  thickets 
like  a  boy,  but  never,  somehow,  like  a 
tom-boy.  She  did  all  with  a  eirl's  grace, 
without  the  least  roughness,  or  loudness  of 
speech,  or  of  manner ;  in  part  through  ine- 
radicable natural  refinement,  and  in  part 
through  her  companion  never  forgetting 
for  a  moment  that  she  was  a  girl  If  Hugh 
had  been  a  boy  only  a  few  years  her  senior, 
he  might  have  treated  her  as  a  boy,  and 
made  something  of  a  boy  of  her ;  but  being 
seven  years  her  senior,  and  the  most  chival- 
rous of  youths  besides,  he  showed  her  that 
sheltering  tenderness  and  deference  under 
which  feminine  graces  grow,  as  the  violet 
under  the  shadow  of  an  oak.  Her  being 
but  a  child  only  made  him  more  tenderly 
protective  of  her,  and  he  might  have 
spoiled  her  by  his  "  observances,"  but  for 
her  mother,  who  mortified  her  wholesomely 
as  occasion  offered.  That  her  mother  with 
her  notions  of  propriety — strict  to  austerity 
— should  have  allowed  her  to  run  wild  in 
this  way,  would  have  been  unaccountable 
to  any  one  unaware  of  Mrs.  Beresford's 
belief  in  the  immaculate  chivalry  of  the 
well-born.  If  Hugh  Grey  had  not  been 
excellently  connected.  May's  mother  would 
have  considered  her  running  wild  with 
him  very  bad  form  indeed;  but,  as  he 
happened  to  be  of  high  family,  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied  of  its  propriety. 

<'He  is  one  of  the  Hogshire  Greys," 
she  would  say  in  a  tone  that  awed  to 
silence  the  listener  through  the  fear  that 
speech  would  betray  a  vulgar  ignorance  of  the 
very  existence,  not  to  say  of  the  greatness, 
of  the  Hogshire  Greya  May,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  such  story-books  as 
were  steeped  in  poetry — Hans  Andersen's 
or  Hawthorne's  Tales,  for  instance — and 
who  loved  also  such  poems  as  she  could 
understand,  fancied  that  the  "  Elegy  '*  must 
have  been  written  by  one  of  these  august 
Hogehire  Greys,  because  of  her  mother's 
continual  reference  to  them  as  though  they 
were  the  only  Greys  in  existence. 
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Hagh,  Jiowever,  upon  being  appealed  to, 
doubted  this  on  the  general  ground  that 
the  glory  q{  the  Hogshire  Oreys  seemed  to 
consist  in  never  having  done  anything  of 
any  kind  within  the  memory  of  man. 
"  They  had  always  been  dunces  and  dufifer^, 
as  far  as  he  knew,*'  he  said,  and  added 
with  a  laugh,  that  <'he  was  not  likely  to 
disgrace  them." 

May's  discovery  that  the  poet's  name  was 
spelt  differently  hardly  set  the  matter 
at  rest,  since  '4a  those  days,"  Hugh  said 
— as  though  speaking  of  the  days  of 
Csedmon— "no  one  knew  how  to  spell, 
and  certainly  not  his  people." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Hugh  was  not  a 
literary  person ;  but  he  was  so  far,  tJiere- 
foie,  from  despisiug  learning  that  he  had 
for  it  the  proverbial  respect  given  to  the 
unknown;  and  May's  precocious  Imow- 
ledge  he  regarded  as  especially  prodigious. 
This  the  young  lady  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering and  turning  to  her  account  She 
would  read  up  bits  of  natural  history  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  springing  them  upon 
Hugh  to  his  amazement,  when  on  their 
expeditions. 

It  was  to  her,  for  instance,  that  he  was 
indebted  for  the  receipt  for  putting  to 
flight  the  most  savage  dog  in  the  moment 
of  its  fellest  fury  : 

"Let  but  the  fugitive,"  she  read  oat  for 
him  from  a  book  called  "  Bailly's  Pets  and 
Pestsof  the  Farmyard,''  "letbut  the  fugitive 
halt  in  mid  flight,  bend  double  suddenly, 
and  look  back  steadily  between  his  out- 
stretched legs  with  fixed  look  of  defiance  at 
the  furious  brute,  and  it  wUl  be  arrested  in 
a  moment,  as  though  turned  to  stone;  its 
ears  will  droop,  its  tail  be  tucked  be- 
tween its  legs  and,  uttering  a  prolonged 
and  melancholy  howl  of  amazement  and 
dismay,  it  will  turn  to  fide  in  fear  faster 
than  it  had  pursued  in  fury.  This  has 
never  been  known  to  fail."  ^ 

This  mode  of  speaking  of  it  as  a  time- 
honoured  experiment  was  calculated  to 
encourage  a  much  less  enterprising  person 
than  Hugh,  who,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  but  seventeen,  and  young  for  his  years. 
Nothing  could  prevent  him  testing  the 
thing  forthwith.  There  was  a  churlish 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  named  Maw- 
£on,  who  had  effectively  protested  against 
the  claim  of  a  right  of  way  through  one 
of  his  fields  by  keeping  a  bull  in  it  for  a 
good  part  of  the  year,  and,  in  the  bull's 
absence,  by  letting  loose  a  bull-dog  upon 
trespassers.  Upon  this  dog,  Hugh  must 
needs  try  the  great  experiment,  in  spite 


of  May's  tearful  remonstrances.  The  girl 
regretted  greatly  the  silly  vanity  of  her 
parade  of  learning  when  it  had  such  a  con- 
sequence ;  but  nothing  she  could  say  would 
divert  Hugh  from  the  enterprise.  The 
lad  had  all  the  confidence  of  ignorance  in 
anytiiing  printed,  and  no  little  confidence 
in  himself  besides,  with  a  better  warrant 

Certainly  it  was  not  the  fault  of  his 
nerve  or  pluck  that  the  enterprise  mis- 
carried somehow,  as  it  did.  Whether  he 
found  a  difficulty  io  fixing  a  look  of 
defiance  on  his  face  when  upside  down, 
or  in  levelling  the  look  upwards  and  back- 
wards from  between  his  knees,  we  cannot 
say ;  but  the  bull-doff,  instead  of  turning, 
first,  to  stone,  and  then,  to  flight  with  a 
melancholy  howl  of  amazement  and  dis- 
may, took  the  unfair  advantage  of  so  in- 
viting and  defenceless  an  attitude,  to  bury 
its  teeth  in  the  calf  of  Hugh's  leg. 

The  incident  is  worth  record  only  in 
illustration  of  May's  heroic  devotion  to 
her  hero.  Perched  securely  on  the  top  of 
a  wall,  she  had  been  watching  the  experi- 
ment in  heartsick  anxiety  and  terror ;  but, 
no  sooner  was  Hush  attacked  by  the  dog, 
than  she  forgot  all  fear  in  an  excess  of 
fear,  so  to  say.  She  dropped  from  the 
wall,  rushedi  shrieking  wildly,  to  the  dog, 
and  seizbg  the  brute  with  both  hands 
round  the  neck,  tried  to  tear  it  from  its 
grim  grip.  Fortunately  the  farmer,  coming 
up  almost  at  the  samemoment,  saved  her 
from  being  torn  savagely  herself. 

Even  the  surly  farmer  was  moved  by 
her  heroism,  and  by  the  hysterical  way  in 
which  she  clung  sobbing  to  Hugh  while 
his  wound  was  being  bound  up  —  both 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  her  face  hidden 
against  his  cheek  from  the  sight  of  hie 
blood. 

"Th'art  a  leal  Uttle  lass;  th'art  for 
sewer  1"  he  said;  and  Hugh  no  more  for- 
got the  words  than  he  forgot  the  devotion 
that  evoked  them.  "  Th'art  a  leal  little 
lass;  th'art  for  sewer  1"  recurred  to  him 
thousands  of  times  during  all  the  rough 
years  since  his  parting  from  May. 

For  Hugh  never  even  attempted  to  enter 
Oxford.  He  stayed  a  year  with  the  Vicar, 
and  would  delightedly  have  stayed  longer, 
if  his  tutor  had  allowed  him;  but  Mr. 
Beresford,  ereatly  to  his  own  regret  and 
to  May's  desolation,  felt  bound  conscien- 
tiously to  give  him  up  in  despair. 

*^  It's  no  use,  my  boy,''  he  said,  putting 
his  hand  affectionately  on  Hugh's  shoulder, 
"  you'll  never  make  anything  of  Greek  or 
Latin." 
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"I'm  afraid  not,  sir/'  Hogh  answered  in 
his  manly  and  modest  way. 

"  Ton  should  have  lived  in  those  days," 
nid  the  Yicar,  pointing  to  the  ''Homer" 
they  hid  jost  closed.  "  Ton'd  have  beaten 
theheetolthem.'' 

And,  indeed,  Hogh  found  his  place 
where  only  Homeric  virtues  stood  a  man 
in  good  stead.  He  went  to  America,  and 
ipeat  years  of  wandering  in  its  roughest 
x^ens,  taking  to  strange  trades  and  still 
itrsDger  companions,  yet  escaping  uncon- 
tominated.  His  remembrance  of  the  "  leal 
litUe  lass,"  and  of  her  father  also,  had 
mach  to  do  with  protecting  his  mind 
against  corruption. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

JANUABT. 

Thoicas  Tusser,  the  poet  of  Qaeen 
Mary's  time — ^who  has  left  us  in  his  verses 
a  dear  insight  into  the  customs  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  past — ^recommends  the  fanner, 
in  his  "Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry,"  to  prune  his  trees  of  their 
superfluous  boughs  in  the  month  of  January, 
that  the  cattle  may  browse  upon  them.  For 
sheep,  he  advised  the  fanner  to  use  myrtle 
and  ivy  as  food.  The  difficulties  of  Keep- 
ing beasts  through  tiie  winter  are  thus 
expressed: 

Fkom  OhristniM  tiU  ICay  be  weU  entered  in 
Some  catUe  wax  faint,  and  look  poorly  and  thin ; 
.And  chiefly  when  prime  grass  at  first  doth  appear, 
^Then  meet  ii  the  danger  of  all  the  old  year. 
Tike  Terjoice  and  heat  it,  a  pint  for  a  oow, 
Bay  salt  a  handful,  to  rub  tongne^ye  wot  how  : 
TbaA  done  with  the  salt,  let  her  drink  off  the  rest, 
'Rom  many  times  raiseth  the  feeble  up  beast. 

The  first  day  of  note  after  New  Year's 
Day  is  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth  Day,  January 
the  sixth.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  Christ- 
mas and  Epiphany  are  deemed  but  one  and 
the  same  f<Mst^  though  our  young  people 
only  know  the  latter  as  Twelfth  Day. 


an  important  part  of  the  entertainment  on 
this  day,  was  known,  as  it  is  still  known, 
by  the  name  of  Twelfth  Cake.  This  cake 
was  covered  with  figures  representiug  a 
King  and  Queen  and  a  number  of  groteraue 
chancters  made  of  sugar  and  egss.  Tim 
was  cut  up  on  the  YigU  of  Twdfth  Day. 
A  bag,  containing  a  number  of  ticl^ets  witii 
figuzes  on  them  corresponding  to  those  on 
the  cake,  was  passed  round,  and  each  drew 
one  and  received  as  a  prize  the  piece  of  cake 
which  had  a  similar  character  on  it    A 


The  old  calendars  stete  that  on  this  day's 
vigil  ''Kings  were  created  or  elected  by 
beans— otherwise,    by  drawing  the  chief 

Srijse  on  the  cake— and  thus  the  day  was 
enominated  '  the  Festival  of  Kings '  "—a 
term  still  retained  in  Spain. 

Herrick,  the  quaint  historian  poet,  de- 
scribes the  festivities  of  Twelfth  Night  in 
the  following  lines : 

Now,  now,  the  mirth  oomes, 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 
Where  Bean's  the  King  of  the  sp 

Besides  we  must  know  , 

The  Pea  also 
Must  revel  as  Queen  in  the  Court  here. 

Begin  then  to  choose 

This  night  as  ye  use. 
Who  shall,  for  the  present  delight  here, 

Be  a  King  by  the  lot, 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  a  Twelfth  Day  Queen  for  the  night  here. 

Which  known,  let  us  make 

Joy  sops  with  the  cake ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here 

Who,  unurged,  will  not  drink 

To  the  base  from  the  brink 
A  health  to  the  King  and  the  Queen  here. 

Next  crown  the  bowl  full 

Of  gentle  lamb's  wool. 
And  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  and  ginger ; 

With  store  of  ale  too, 

And  thus  ye  must  do 
To  make  the  wassail  a  swinger. 

Give,  then,  to  the  King 

And  Queen  wassailing ; 
And  though  with  ale  ye  be  wet  here, 

Yet  put  ye  from  nenee 

As  free  from  offence 
As  when  ye,  innocent,  met  here. 

JBobert  Baddeley,  the  comedian,  who 
had  been  cook  to  Foote,  left  by  will  suffici- 
ent money  to  provide  cake  gni  wine  for 
the  performers  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on 
Twefifth  Night,  a  custom  still  continued, 
but  with  more  magnificence  than  the 
founder  ever  anticipated. 

In  Gloucestershire,  according  to  Budge, 
all  the  servants  of  every  farmer  assemble 
on  Twelfth  Day  Eve  in  one  of  the  fields 
that  has  been  sown  with  wheat    At  the 


the  cakci  which  in  most  places  formed ;  ^end  of  twelve  lands  they  make  twelve  fires 


in  a  row  with  straw,  around  one  of  wliich, 
made  larger  than  the  rest,  they  drink  a 
cheerful  glass  of  cider  to  their  master's 
health,  and  success  to  the  future  harvest ; 
then  returning  home  they  feast  on  cakes, 
made  wiUi  carrawaysi  soaked  in  cider, 
wliidi  they  claim  as  a  reward  for  past 
labour  in  sowing  the  srain. 

The  '*  Gentleman's  Magazme,"  February, 
1791,  records  a  simular  custom  in  Here* 
fordshire:  "At  the  approach  of  the  even- 
ing the  farmers,  with  their  friends  and 


ereat  deal  of  mirth  was  occasioned  by  the   servants,  meet   together,  and   about  six 
distribution  cxf  the  prizes.  I  o'clock  walk  out  to  the  field  where  wheat 
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iB  growing.  In  the  highest  part  of  the 
ground  twelve  small  fires  and  one  large 
one  are  lighted  up.  The  attendants,  headed 
by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge  the 
company  in  old  cider,  whidi  drcolates 
freely  on  these  occasions.  A  circle  is 
formed  round  the  laree  fire,  when  a 
general  shouting  and  hallooing  takes  place, 
which  may  be  heard  answered  from  all  the 
adjacent  villages  and  fields.  Sometimes 
fifty  or  sixty  of  these  fires  may  be  seen  all 
at  once.  This  beins  finished,  ihe  company 
all  return  home,  vmere  the  good  house- 
wife and  her  maids  are  preparing  a  good 
supper.  A  large  cake  is  always  provided, 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle.  After  supper 
the  company  all  attend  the  baUiff  (or  head 
of  the  oxen)  to  the  wain-house,  where  the 
following  ceremony  is  observed.  The 
master  at  the  head  of  his  friends  fills  the 
cup  (generally  of  strong  ale)  and  stands 
opposite  the  first  or  finest  of  the  oxen ;  he 
then  pledges  him  in  a  curious  toast,  the 
company  follow  his  example  with  all  the 
other  oxen,  and  address  each  by  his 
nama  This  being  finished,  the  large  cake 
is  produced,  and  with  much  ceremony  is 
put  on  the  horn  of  the  first  ox,  thorough 
the  hole  before  mentioned.  The  ox  is  then 
tickled  to  make  him  toss  his  head.  If  he 
throw  the  cAke  behind  them  it  is  the  mis- 
tress's perquisite ;  if  before,  in  which  is 
termed  the  *'bcosy,"  the  bailiff  himself 
claims  the  prize.  The  company  then  return 
to  the  house,  ttie  doors  of  which  they  find 
locked ;  nor  will  they  be  opened  until  some 
joyous  song  be  sung.  On  their  gaining 
admittance  a  scene  of  mirth  and  jollity 
ensues,  which  lasts  the  greater  part  of  the 
night" 

In  the  South  Devonshire  hams  (hamlets), 
on  the  Eve  of  Epiphany,  according  to  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  February,  1791, 
the  farmer  and  his  workmen,  with  a  large 
pitcher  of  cider,  go  to  the  orchard,  and 
there  encircling  one  of  the  best  bearing 
trees,  drink  the  following  toast  several 
times — 

Here's  to  thee, 
Old  apple  treei 
Whence  thou  may'st  bud.  and  whence  thou  may'st 

blow, 
And  whence  thou  may'st  bear  apples  enow! 
Hats  f  uU  I 
Capaitulll 
Bushel,  bushel ! 
Sacks  full ! 
And  my  pockets  full,  too  I 
Huzzah  1 

This  done  they  return  to  the  house,  the 
doors  of  which  they  are  sure  to  find 
bolted  by  the  females,  who,  be  the  weather 


what  it  may,  are  inexorable  to  all  en- 
treaties to  open  them  till  some  one  has 
guessed  at  what  is  on  the  spit,  which  is 
generally  some  nice  little  thing  difficult  to 
be  hit  on,  and  is  the  reward  of  him  who 
first  names  it  The  doors  are  then  thrown 
open,  and  the  lucky  clodpole  receives  the 
tit-bit  as  his  recompense. 
The  "  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire," 

il680),  page  434,  tells  of  a  curious  Twelfth 
)ay  custom  at  Paget's  Bromley,  in  Stafford- 
shire, which  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  A  man 
came  along  the  village  with  a  mock  horse 
fastened  to  him  and  with  which  he  dancecl, 
the  while  making  a  snapping  noise  with  a 
bow  and  arrow.  He  was  attended  by 
half-a-dozen  or  so  fellow-villagers,  wearing 
mock  deer  heads,  and  displaying  the 
arms  of  the  several  chief  landlords  of  the 
town.  This  party  danced  the  "hays'' 
and  other  country  dances  to  music, 
'*  amidst  the  sympathy  and  applause  of  the 
multitude''  There  was  also  a  huge  pot  of 
ale,  with  cakes  by  general  contribution  of 
the  village,  out  of  the  very  surplus  of 
which  they  not  only  repaired  their  church, 
but  kept  their  poor,  too ;  which  charges, 
says  Dr.  Plott,  "  are  not  now  perhaps  so 
cheerfully  bom&" 

According  to  "  Strickland's  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  Scotland,"  vol  iv.,  page  20,  it 
appears  that  on  Twelfth  Day,  1563,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  celebrated  the  French  pas- 
time of  the  EJng  of  the  Bean  at  Holyrood, 
but  with  a  Queen  instead  of  a  King  as 
being  more  appropriate,  she  being  a  female 
sovereign.  The  lot  fell  to  Mary  Fleming, 
Her  Majesty's  attendant,  and  the  mistress 
good-naturedly  arrayed  the  girl  in  her  own 
robes  and  jewels  that  she  might  duly  sus- 
tain the  mimic  dignity  in  the  festivities  of 
the  night  The  English  resident,  Randolph, 
who  was  in  love  with  one,  Mary  Beton, 
another  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour, 
wrote  in  excited  terms  about  this  festival 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  **  Happy,"  said 
he,  *^  was  it  unto  this  realm  that  her  reign 
endured  no  longer.  Two  such  sights  in 
one  state,  in  so  good  accord,  I  believe  was 
never  seen,  as  to  behold  two  worthy 
Queens  possess,  without  envy,  one  king- 
dom, both  upon  a  day.  I  leave  the  rest 
to  your  lordship  to  judge  of." 

Amongst  the  Boyal  observances  held  on 
this  day  was  that  the  King  and  Queen, 
preceded  by  heralds,  pursuivants,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Qarter,  Thistle,  and 
Bath,  in  the  collars  of  their  respective 
orders,  proceeded  to  the  Chapel  Royal, 
St.  James's,  where  gold,  frankincense,  and 
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mjrAy  were  offered  in  imitation  of  the 
offiBzingB  of  the  Eaatem  Magi  to  the  infant 
Savioar.  The:  custom  has  ceased ;  but  tvro 
gonaawien  from  the  Lord  Chambwkin's 
offiea  BtQl  cany  the  gold  and  spices  in 
a  haoLt  ornamented  at  the  top  with  a  star, 
the  which  they  deposit  on  an  alms'-dish. 

With  the  DrnidB,  Twelfth  Day  was  the 
finfcday  of  the'  year. 

It  is  only  in  remote  coontry  districts 
Mui  iurgd  mansions  that  any  observance  is 
oinrmade  of  Twelfth  Day,  though  Twelfth 
CyEes  are  still  common. 

On  *^Rock,"  or  "Saint  Distaff's  Day," 
Jumary  the  seventh,  Christmas  festivities 
widi  cor  maternal  ancestors  were  supposed 
to  have  quite  terminated,  and  spinning  was 
to  recommence  on  the  part  of  the  females 
of  the  family.  That  work  was  resumed 
m  but  a  half-hearted  fashion,  however, 
seems  evident  from  the  following  lines  by 
Herrick: 

Partly  work  and  partly  play, 
You  mnst  on  Saint  Distaff 'b  Day ; 
From  the  ploq^  soon  free  your  team, 
.    Then  oome  home  and  fother  them. 
If  the  maids  a  spinninf^  go, 
Bum  the  flax  and  fire  the  tow. 
Brin^  in  pails  of  water  then, 
Let  the  maids  bewa^h  the  men ; 
Give  Saint  DisUff  all  the  right. 
Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good  night 
And  next  morrow  everyone 
To  his  own  vocation. 

The  custom  above  referred  to  was,  that 
the  men  set  the  flax  a  homing,  in  return 
for  which  the  maids  soused  the  men  with 
water.  The  quaint  poet-historian  now  goes 
on  to  touch  upon  a  bit  of  superstition : 

Down  with  the  rosemarr  and  so, 
Down  with  the  bavs  and  mistletoe, 
Down  with  the  holly,  ivy  all, 
Wherewith  ye  dressed  the  Christmas  hall ; 
And  BO  the  superstitions  find 
No  one  least  branch  there  left  behind. 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there,  maids,  trust  to  me, 
So  many  goblins  you  shall  see. 

A  wild  saturnalia  usually  brought  the 
long<irawn-out  festivity  to  a  close  on  this 
night ;  and  one  cannot  but  think  it  would 
be  a  welcome  close,  too,  after  all  its  romping 
and  rioting. 

As  Saint  Distaff's  Day  concluded  the 
Ofaristmas  festivities  for  our  female  an- 
eslorsy  so  did  Plough  Monday  mark  the 
end  of  the  festival  for  our  male  ancestora 
This  is  the  first  Monday  after  Twelfth 
Day,  and  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for 
husbandmen  to  return  to  the  duties  of 
agricultare.  A  plough,  gaily  decked  with 
ribboQSy  was  drawn  aJong  the  country 
roads,  sometimes  by  oxen,  but  more  com- 
monly by  sturdy  rustics,  dressed  up  with 


shirts  over  iheir  jackets,  and  hats  and 
shoulders  aflame  with  ribbon  streamers, 
before  whom  went  one  more  gaudily  at- 
tired in  women's  clothes,  who  was  saluted 
by  his  comrades  as  '*  Bessy."  The  duty  of 
this  individual  was  to  rattle  a  money-box 
and  solicit  contributions  from  those  whose 
houses  the  procession  passed.  Very  few 
refused  the  demand,  but  some  did,  and 
these  fared  but  badly. 

In  such  cases  Bessy  rattled  his  box,  the 
ploughmen  came  up  and  started  dancing, 
country  lads  blew  bullocks'  horns  or 
shouted  with  all  their  might.  If  this 
failed  to  make  any  eff'ect  on  the  obdurate 
ones,  orders  were  given  by  one  of  the 
company  who  acted  as  leader ;  the  plough- 
share was  driven  in  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  whole  of  the  men  were 
yoked  to  the  plough,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  eround  was  as  ridgy  as  a  new- 
ploughed  fleld. 

Time  has  nearly  worn  out  the  Plough 
Monday  celebration  all  over  the  country, 
with  its  rustic  dances.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  IS  to  this  that  the  Morris  dancers 
of  the  North  owe  their  existence,  as  they 
sometimes  drag  a  plough  from  door  to  door 
Bolicitiog  "Plough  money"  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  party  and  a  dance  in  the 
evening. 

When  a  schoolboy,  I  remember  seeing 
a  band  of  farm  men  and  lads,  decked  out 
in  all  manner  of  srotesque  devices,  parad- 
ing the  streets  of  Leicester  as  '*  plough- 
boys,"  and  capering  about,  but  with  no 
plough  accompanying  them.  Tusser's 
'*  Husbandry  "  tells  us  that 
Plough  Mundav,  next  after  the  Twelfth-tide  is  oast, 
Bids  out  with  the  plough:  the  worst  husband  is  last. 

Before  leaving  Plough  Monday  I  must 
refer  to  a  custom  observed  on  the  morning 
of  this  day  amongst  rural  men  and  maids. 
These  always  strove  the  one  to  be  up  and 
dressed  before  the  other.  If  the  men  were 
up  and  dressed  by  the  side  of  the  flre-place 
with  some  of  their  implements  of  husbandry 
before  the  maids  could  put  the  kettle  on, 
the  latter  were  under  fine  to  provide  a  fowl 
for  the  men  next  Shrovetide;  or,  as  an 
alternative,  if  any  of  the  ploughmen,  re- 
turning at  night  came  to  the  kitchen  hatch 
and  cried  "  look  in  the  pot,"  before  the 
maids  could  cry  '*  look  on  the  dunghill," 
they  incurred  the  same  penalty. 

Saint  FillaP,  whose  day  is  observed  on 
the  ninth  of  January,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Scottish  miracle-working  saints. 
For  many  years  Saint  Fillan  was  "  Abbott 
of  the  Monastcy"  at  Pittenween,  during 
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the  Beventh  century.  In  the  new  statis- 
tical accoonts  of  Scotland,  it  is  recorded 
that  '<at  Strathfillan  there  is  a  deep 
pool,  called  the  Holy  Pool,  where,  in 
olden  times,  they  were  wont  to  dip 
insane  people.  Tlie  ceremony  was  per- 
formed after  sunset,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  quarter,  Old  Style,  and  before  sun- 
rise next  morning.  The  dipped  persons 
were  instructed  to  take  ttiree  stones  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pool,  and,  walkbg  three 
times  round  each  of  three  cairns  on  the 
banks,  throw  a  stone  into  each.  They  were 
next  conveyed  to  the  ruins  of  Saint 
Fillan's  Chapel,  and  in  a  corner,  called  Saint 
Fillan's  bed,  they  were  laid  on  their  back 
and  left  tied  all  night.  If  next  morning 
they  were  found  loose,  the  cure  was  deemed 
perfect,  and  thanks  returned  to  the  Saint" 
The  record  goes  on  further  to  say,  and  it 
shows  of  how  little  note  a  saint  is  in  his 
own  country  :  "  The  pool  is  still  visited, 
not  by  parishioners,  for  they  have  no  faith 
in  its  virtues,  but  by  people  from  otlier  and 
distant  places.'' 

The  next  saint's  day  is  four  dayit  removed 
from  this  —  Saint  Hilarius,  January  the 
thirteenth.  Beyond  the  fact  that  this  saint 
gives  the  name  to  one  of  the  EogUsh  Law 
Terms — the  first  in  the  year — he  possesses 
little  note.  The  Law  Term  is  called 
"Hilary,"and  the  saintissometimes  wrongly 
called  «  Saint  Hilary."  Hilarius  lived  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  was  bom  of  dis- 
tinguished parents  at  Poiderp,  in  Oaul. 
Bom  a  Pagan  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  the  year  354  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  his  native  place. 

In  the  year  356,  he  successfullv  defended 
the  doctrine  of  Athanasius,  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Aries  three  years  previously. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  works,  his  principal 
one,  written  in  Phrygii^  whither  he  luid 
been  banished  after  being  deposed  from 
his  bishopric  by  Coustantinus,  being  in 
twelve  books,  on  "  The  Trinity."  On  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  in  361,  he  was  re- 
stored, and  died  in  368.  Subsequently  he 
was  canonised.  The  HUary  Law  Term 
begins  on  January  the  eleventh,  and  lasts 
until  the  end  of  January;  during  that 
time  the  Law  Courts  are  said  to  bs  held 
in  "Banco." 

Saint  Hilary's  Day  has  a  bad  reputation 
as  being  the  coldest  day  in  the  year,  colder 
even  than  the  fourteenth,  which  is  some- 
times described  as  an  exceeding  cold  day. 
This  belief  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  year 
1205. 
1       In  commemoration  of  the  flight  into 


Egypti  the  fourteenth  of  January  was 
observed  in  olden  times,  in  a  carnival  sort 
of  manner,  by  the  leading  of  an  ass,  on 
which  was  seated  a  girl  holding  a  child  to 
her  breast,  through  the  principal  streeta. 
The  asa  and  its  burden  were  then  taken 
into  the  principal  churdi  and  placed  near 
the  high  altar,  while  a  suitable  service  was 
performed.  In  place  of  the  usual  responses 
the  connegation  imitated  the  brayinff  of  an 
ass,  and  at  the  end  of  the  service,  instead 
of  the  usual  benediction,  the  priest  brayed 
three  times.  On  this  day,  which  was  also 
known  as  Mallard  Day,  it  was  customary 
to  sine  this  song  at  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford. 

Griffin,  bustard,  turkey,  capon, 
Let  other  hungry  mortals  gape  on ; 
And  on  the  bones  their  stomachs  fall  hard. 
But  let  All  Souls*  men  have  their  mallard. 

Ob  I  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward  t 
Oh  1  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward  ! 
It  was  a  swapping,  swapping  midlard  ! 
Because  he  saved,  if  some  don't  fool  us. 
The  place  that's  called  the  Head  of  Tolus. 

The  poets  feign  Jove  turned  a  swan. 
But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can  ; 
As  for  our  proof  'tis  not  at  all  hard, 
For  it  was  a  swapping,  swapping  mallard  ! 

Chorus. 

Therefore  let  us  sing  and  dance  a  gallard, 
To  the  remembrance  of  a  mallard, 
And  as  the  mallard  dives  in  a  pool, 
Let  us  dabble,  dive,  and  duck  in  bowl : 

Oh  !  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward  ! 
Oh  I  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward  I 
It  was  a  swapping,  swapping  mallard ! 

It  18  said  that  the  institution  of  this 
festival  took  place  in  the  year  1437,  conse- 
quent u^n  the  finding  of  an  oversown 
mallard  in  a  drain  when  the  foundation 
for  the  college  building  was  being  dug. 

The  festival  of  Saint  Peter's  Chair,  cele- 
brated on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  is 
one  of  the  grand  days  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  and  takes  place  under  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  solemnity  and  splendour. 
It  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  celebrates 
the  founding  of  the  Church  of  Kome. 
Lady^  Morgan  in  her  "  ItJy  "  give  a  vivid 
description  of  the  magnificent  scene  in 
Saint  Peter's  on  this  day. 

Saint  Agnea  is  next^  on  January  twenty- 
first;^  she  was  martyred  in  the  tenth  per- 
secution, and  her  day  is  considered  pro- 
pitious for  the  working  of  love-charms. 

We  now  come  to  January  the  twenty- 
second,  Saint  Vincent's  Day.  This  saint 
was  martyred  some  time  in  the  fourth 
century  by  order  of  the  Pro-consol  Dacian, 
under  tortures  of  the  most  barbw>us 
character.  He  was  first  broiled  over  a  fiie, 
and  then  put  into  a  dungeon,  bound  in 
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lioeks,  and  left  to  stanra  Iq  this  sad 
condition  he  was  Tiaited  and  comforted  bf 
angeb.  The  bones  of  the  saint  are  stiU 
preserved  with  the  utmost  veneration,  in 
one  of  the  ehnrches  of  France.  Old  weather- 
wise  people  used  to  say : 

Hemember,  on  Saint  Vincent's  Day, 
If  that  the  sun  his  beams  display, 
Be  sore  to  mark  the  transient  beam — 
Which  through  the  casement  sheds  a  gleam : 
For  'tis  a  token  bright  and  clear 
Of  proeperous  weather  all  the  year. 

Let  na  hope  the  twenty-second  may 
always  prore  bright  and  clear,  if  the  pros- 
perity only  follows. 

The  last  saint's  day  in  this  month,  Saint 
Paul's,  kept  on  the  twenty-fiftb,  is  a 
festival  alike  of  the  English  and  Soman 
Catholic  Churches. 

Saint  Paul  seems  to  be  more  the  patron 
saint  of  weather  than  of  anytiiing  else,  at 
any  rate  to  oar  forefathers,  for  with  them 
fair  weather  on  Saint  Paul's  Day  used  to 
forebode  a  prosperous  and  fortunate  year. 
Snow  and  rain  on  this  day  betokened  a 
dear  jrear  and  unfruitful;  clouds,  great 
mortality  among  cattle ;  winds,  the  tbre- 
nmner  of  war.  Ttieir  beliefs  in  verse 
were  thoa  rendered : 

If  Saint  Paul's  Day  be  fair  and  clear, 
It  does  betide  a  happy  year ; 
But  if  it  chance  to  snow  or  rain, 
Tlaea  will  be  dear  all  kinds  of  grain ; 
If  clouds  or  mists  do  dark  the  skie, 
Great  store  of  birds  and  beastes  shall  die ; 
And  if  the  windes  do  flie  idof  t, 
Then  war  shalle  vexe  the  kingdom  oft. 

In  '*The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales/' 

it  is  recorded  that  "on  this  day  the  buck 

and  the  doe  were  brought  by  one  or  more 

servants  at  the  hour  of  the  procession,  and 

through  the  midst  thereof,  and  offered  at 

the  high  altar  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral ; 

after  which  the  persons  that  brought  the 

bnek  received  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  by 

the   hands  of  their  Chamberlain,  twelve 

pence    sterling  for   their  entertainment; 

bat  nothing  when  they  brought  the  doe. 

The  back  being  brought  to  the  steps  of  the 

altar,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  appareled  in 

cepea  and  proper  vestments,  with  garlands 

of  rosea  on  their  heads,  sent  the  body  of 

the  back  to  be  baked,  and  had  the  head 

and  horns  fixed  on  a  pole  before  the  Cross 

in  their  procession  round  about  the  church, 

till  they  issued  at  the  west  door,  where  the 

keeper  that  brought  it  blowed  the  death  of 

the  buck,  and  then  the  horns  that  were 

aboat  the  city  answered  him  in  like  manner; 

for  which  they  had  each  of  the  Dean  and 

Chapter,  three  and  fourpence  in  money  and 

their  dinner;  and  the  keeper,  during  lus 


stav,  meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  and  five 
shillings  at  his  going  away,  together  with 
a  loaf  of  bread,  having  in  it  the  picture  of 
Saint  Paul."  This  custom  arose  from  an 
obligation  incurred  by  Sir  William  Brand, 
in  1375,  when  he  was  permitted  to  enclose 
twenty  acres  of  the  Dean's  land,  in  con- 
sideration of  presenting  the  Clergy  of  the 
Cathedral  with  a  fat  buck  and  doe  yearly, 
on  the  day  of  the  Conversion  and  Com- 
memoration of  Saint  Paul 

It  is  stated  in  the  "Chronicles  of  the 
Grey  Friars  of  London,"  that  "on  St 
Paul's  Day  there  was  a  general  procession, 
with  the  children  of  all  the  schools  in 
London,  with  all  the  Clerks,  Curates,  and 
Parsons,  and  Vicars,  in  copes,  with  their 
crosses,  also  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
divers  Bishops  in  their  habits,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  with  his  pontificals 
and  cope,  bearing  the  Sacrament  under  a 
canopy,  and  four  prebends  bearing  it  in 
their  grey  *  amos.'  And  so  up  into  Lead- 
enhall,  with  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in 
scarlet,  with  tfieir  cloaks,  and  all  the 
crafts  in  their  best  array,  and  so  came 
down  again  on  the  other  side,  and  so  to 
St.  Paul's  again.  And  then  the  King, 
with  My  Lord  Cardinal,  came  to  St.  Paul's 
and  heard  Masse,  and  went  home  again. 
And  at  night  great  bonfires  were  made 
through  London,  for  joy  at  the  people 
that  were  converted,  Ukewise  as  St.  Paul 
was  converted." 

If  the  twenty-fifch  January  proved  bad 
in  Germany  from  a  weather  point  of  view, 
the  common  people  used  to  drag  the  images 
of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Urban  to  the  river, 
and  give  them  a  good  ducking  as  a  sort  of 
derisive  punishment. 


NOT  PEOFESSIONAL. 

IN    TWO    PARTS.       PART     I. 

Dr.  Walter*s  afternoon  rounds  had 
seemed  to  him  long  and  wearisome,  and 
he  was  more  than  usually  glad  to  get  out  of 
his  carriage  at  the  door  of  his  own  house  in 
Kensington.  It  was  a  cold  rainy  evening, 
and  the  dripping  umbrellas  of  the  few 
people  obliged  to  be  out,  with  the  pave- 
ment shining  under  the  gas-light  with  rain, 
gave  a  depressing  aspect  to  the  street  Dr, 
Walter's  face  showed  that  he  found  it  de- 
pressing, as  he  went  up  the  steps  and 
let  himself  in.  The  light  in  his  hall  was 
turned  low ;  the  fiie  had  been  allowed  to 
get  low  too ;  and  it  felt  chilly  even  after 
the  bitter  outside  air.     He  hung  up  his 
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coat  impatiently,  and,  sharply  opening  a 
door  on  his  left,  went  through  his  con- 
sulting-room into  a  small  room  opening 
from  it,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  leisore 
moments.  The  other  rooms  of  his  house 
were,  as  he  often  said,  too  large  for  one 
man. 

The  litde  room  he  entered  was  fur- 
nished with  that  attention  to  comfort 
first  and  appearance  afterwards,  which 
is  much  oftener  a  characteristic  of  men 
than  women.  There  were  as  many  easy 
chairs  of  various  forms  as  the  size  of  the 
room  would  allow ;  two  long  bookcases, 
in  which  was  a  great  deal  of  li^ht 
literature,  and  the  writing-table,  which 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  contained 
every  appliance  of  comfort  and  luxury. 
The  fire  here  was  brighter;  ringing  for 
lights,  Dr.  Walter  drew  a  chair  close  to 
it,  and  sat  down.  He  was  tired,  and 
gave  himself  up  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  pleasure  of  doing  nothing  mentally 
or  physically. 

Ue  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  new 
novel  lying  on  the  shelf  of  the  bookcase 
nearest  to  him,  with  which  he  meant  to 
spend  the  half-hour  before  dinner,  only  to 
lay  it  down  again  instantly,  however,  as 
there  came  into  his  mind  the  remembrance 
of  a  letter  which  had  been  brought  Jio  him 
just  as  he  went  out — too  late  for  him  to  be 
able  to  answer  it  thea  Knowing  that  it 
must  be  answered  that  evening,  he  rose, 
and,  gobg  to  his  table  for  it,  read  it  again, 
with  a  frown  on  his  faca 

It  was  from  a  Mr.  Meredith,  speaking  of 
his  daughter's  serious  illness,  the  result  of 
a  carriage  accident^  and  asking  if  Dr. 
Walter  would  be  willing  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation with  —  and  it  was  this  that 
deepened  the  frown  as  he  read  it — "  Dr. 
Mary  Ghaston,  who  has  attended  my 
daughter  for  the  last  two  years."  A  few 
polite  words  as  to  the  way  in  which  Dr. 
Walter's  name  had  been  mentioned  to  him, 
and  a  request  that,  if  it  were  possible, 
sometime  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
might  be  fixed  for  the  consultation  brought 
Mr.  Meredith's  letter  to  an  end. 

On  his  first  hasty  reading  of  it  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Walter's  only  thought  had 
been  of  refusal.  He,  in  common  with  many 
other  members  of  his  profession,  entirely 
objected  to  women  doctors.  His  had  been 
one  of  the  strongest  voices  when  several 
professional  friends,  with  whom  he  some- 
times spent  an  evening,  had  thoroughly 
talked  over  the  question,  and  had  decided 
that,  to  their  minds,  her  entrance  into  the 


profession  was  placing  woman  in  an  un- 
natural position,  and  would,  inevitably, 
harden  the  woman  who  became  a  doctor  to 
an  extent  which  must  take  all  womanliness 
from  her. 

The  question  of  her  competency  had 
never  been  discussed,  though  probably  only 
because  there  was  perfect  unanimity  of 
feeling  amons  them  on  that  part  of  the 
subject  StiU,  though  the  remembrance 
of  his  words  was  very  strongly  before 
his  mind,  he  did  not  at  once  begin  his 
note.  He  eat  in  front  of  his  table 
thinking  :  first,  that  he  had  no  very 
definite  reason  for  refusing ;  of  course  he 
could  plainly  have  stated  \m  feelings  about 
women  doctors,  but,  though  he  hardly  had 
confessed  it  yet,  they  were  beginning  to 
yield  to  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  for  him- 
self a  woman  who,  it  seemed  to  him,  must 
have  lost  her  most  attractive  character- 
istics ;  also,  he  was  not  without  anxiety, 
though  he  would  not  have  said  it  in  so 
many  words,  to  see  what  a  woman  was  able 
to  do  in  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
given  so  much  of  his  life.  He  was  too 
practical,  besides,  to  lose  a  chance  of  doing 
anything  which  was  **good  for  the  practice" 
if  possible. 

This  Mr.  Meredith,  though  unknown 
personally  to  Dr.  Walter,  was,  he  well 
knew,  the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  people 
to  whom  he  would  like  to  be  known.  But 
there  came  to  him,  as  he  had  nearly  de- 
cided, the  natural  dislike  and  feeling  of 
something  like  humiliation  at  meetine  a 
woman  on  the  equal  footing  a  consultation 
would  imply ;  and  the  other  considerations 
nearly  faded  from  his  mind  before  it.  They 
reasserted  themselves,  however,  with  great 
strength  in  the  last  of  two  or  three  turns 
he  took  up  and  down  the  room  in  front  of 
the  fire — his  favourite  way  of  thinking  out 
a  difficulty — and  he  finally  wrote  a  short 
note  of  acquiescence,  making  an  appoint- 
ment for  three  o'clock  the  next  day. 

**  After  all,"  he  said  aloud,  as  he  threw 
himself  again  into  his  easy-chair,  ''  it  will  be 
an  experience — I  need  never  repeat  it  if  it  is 
a  disagreeable  one — and  I  can  stand  half- 
an-hour,  for  once,  of  short  hair,  angularity, 
and  spectacles,  I  think." 

The  next  morning  as  he  drove  about  the 
thought  of  three  o'clock  occurred,  at  in- 
terviJs,  to  hii  mind  with  a  sort  of  un- 
expressed wish  that  the  consultation  were 
over;  he  disliked  the  thought  more  than 
he  had  done  on  the  night  before ;  and  once 
or  twice  thought  that,  had  it  been  possible, 
I  he  would  even  now  have  refused.    But  he 
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cune  baek  to  his  former  dednon,  and  it 
was  with  rather  a  sarcastic  smile  at  his 
vacillation  of  the  morning  that  he  left  his 
own  house  to  keep  the  appointment. 
The  lionse  at  which  he  arrived  nad  about 
it  the  odd   hash    which   illness   always 

gvea,  bmiliar  enough  generally  to  Dr. 

WiJter ;  bat  to^lay  it  seemed  to  hmi  almost 

opprassive,  and  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Mere- 

dilD  was  a  welcome  break. 
After  a  few  words  of  greeting,  and  some 

mention  of  his  daughter,  Mr.  Meredith, 
njmg,  *'Yon  will  allow  me  to  introduce 
70a  at  once  to  Dr.  Mary  Chaston,"  rose. 
Dr.  Walter  mechanically  rose  and  followed 
him  throagh  folding  doors  into  i  large 
drawing-room,  where  a  lady  stood  by  the 
window.  Dr.  Walters  eyes  fell  on  her  at 
once  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  by  the 
time  Mr.  Meredith  was  introducing  him, 
he  had  had  time  to  regain  some  of  the  self- 
possaaaion  which  the  first  sight  of  her  had 
taken  away.  The  slight,  tall  figure,  dressed 
very  well  but  severely,  in  grey,  was  so 
different  from  anythins  he  could  have 
ima^ed^  that  he  felt  almost  prepared  for 
the  face  he  looked  at  when  Dr.  Mary 
Chaston  turned  towards  him — ^a  face  not 

S^ret^fn  not  with  any  especially  sood 
eatuie  about  it,  but  willi  a  broad  forehead 
over  deep-set,  keen  blue  eyes  which  would 
have  looked  hard,  but  for  the  wonderf uUy 
sympathetic  expression  the  whole  face 
wore.  It  was  plainly  that  of  a  woman  to 
whom  life  had  been  earnest,  to  whom  it 
had  brought  patience,  and  tenderness ;  yet 
it  looked  to  Dr.  Walter  young  still— cer- 
tainly not  more  than  thirty-three  or  four. 
The  hand  whidi  rested  on  the  back  of  a 
dudr  as  she  spoke,  was  long  and  very  firm, 
and  expressed  nearly  as  much  character  as 
her  face. 

As  Mr.  Meredith  left  the  room,  she 
turned  to  Dr.  Walter,  and  the  look  of  her 
keen  blue  eyes  gave  him  a  curious  sensa- 
tion of  being  seen  mentally  as  well  as 
phydcaUy,  while  she  gave  him  clearly  and 
ooncisdy  all  the  technical  details  of  the 


He  listened,  throwing  himself  thoroughly 
into  what  die  was  saying,  growing  more 
interested  every  moment,  and  losing,  under 
the  influence  of  her  simple,  direct  manner, 
the  bewfldered  surprise  which  had  been  his 
at  first.  So  completely  was  this  the  case 
that  he  felt  himself  in  a  perfectly  natural 
position,  and  one  to  which  he  had  long 
been  accustomed,  when,  a  few  minutes 
Utor,  he  followed  her  into  the  room  where 
sU  the  interest  of  the  house  was  centred 


— ^where  the  girl  lay,  whose  life  Dr.  Walter 
saw  at  his  first  glance  was  nearly  over. 

The  room  was  full  of  deep  red  light 
from  one  of  the  intensely  brilliant  sunsets 
which  were  frequent  through  that  winter. 
It  shone  with  a  curious  glow  on  the  white 
face  of  the  girl,  and  once  Dr.  Walter  saw 
it  catch  and  seem  to  light  up  ttie  great  ten- 
derness nowin  the  blue  eyes  which  could  evi- 
dently, at  times,  become  the  hardest  feature 
of  Mary  Chaston's  face.  The  light  had  not 
faded,  only  srown  deeper,  when  they  came 
back  into  the  long  drawing-room,  and  it 
fell  on  them  as  tliey  stood  together  in  the 
window,  while  Dr.  Walter  said  that  he 
eould  only  confirm  the  worst  view  of  the 
case,  and  tell  the  father  to  whom  his 
daughter  was  plainly  the  brightest  thing 
in  me  that  very  few  were  left  of  the  days 
for  which  she  could  be  with  him. 

Quietly  and  very  gently  Mary  Chas- 
ton walked  towards  Mr.  Meredith  when 
he  came  into  tfie  room  to  hear  the 
decision  which  meant  so  much  for 
him.  There  was,  to  Dr.  Walter,  some- 
thing about  her  intensely  womanly 
as  uie  stood  there  saying  the  words 
which  brought  such  sorrow  witti  them. 
He  acquiesced  in  them  with  a  voice 
and  manner  which  had  lost  much  of  his 
usual  calm,  professional  stoicism;  nor  had 
he  entirely  regained  it  when  he  put  Dr. 
Mary  Chaston  into  her  carriage  at  the  door 
five  minutes  after,  and,  raising  his  hat, 
walked  quickly  in  the  direction  of  his  next 
patient. 

A  clock  striking  four  as  he  passed 
almost  made  him  start :  it  seemed  more  as 
if  a  day  had  parsed  than  only  an  hour 
since  he  stood  at  Mr.  Meredith's  door. 

All  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  he  was  too 
busy  to  think,  for  more  than  a  moment  at  a 
time,  of  what  alteration — if  an^ — ^this  first 
experience  of  them  had  made  in  the  views 
of  women  doctors. 

He  was  very  tired  when  he  got  home ; 
perhaps  that  was  partly  the  reason  that, 
though  he  tried  to  think  the  question  over 
calmly  and  carefully  in  the  light  of  his 
afternoon's  experience,  he  could  give  no 
fresh  argument  for  or  against  women  as 
doctors.  He  was  not  converted,  by  any 
means  ;  but  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
woman  he  had  seen,  that  it  was  possible  for 
women  to  undertake  the  work  without 
necessarily  putting  themselves  into  a  false 
position  j  and  his  last  decided  thought  before 
he  grew  too  sleepy  over  his  dgar  to  think 
ooherentlv,  was  that  he  would  not  afford  his 
friends  we  amusement  he  had  intended 
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beforehand  for  them  from  his  accoant  of 
the  first  conBultation  with  a  woman,  bat 
would  keep  the  afternoon's  experience  to 
himself. 

It  was  brought  before  his  mind  a  day  or 
two  later  very  vividly ;  for,  as  he  read  the 
I'  Times  "  over  his  breakfast,  his  eyes  glanc- 
ing over  that  first  column  which  men  read 
none  the  less  because  of  their  sarcasm  over 
women's  liking  for  it,  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
short  notice  which  told  of  the  death  of 
"  Florence  Meredith,  only  daughter  of  J. 
Meredith,  Esq." — he  laid  the  paper  down 
beside  him  and  his  thoughts  went  back  to 
Dr.  Mary  Chaston. 

He  wondered  if  she  felt  the  girl's  death  in 
proportion  to  the  grieved  look  which  he  had 
seen  on  her  face  when  his  own  words  told 
her  he  thought  it  a  hopeless  case.  It  struck 
him  for  the  first  time  how  little  he  himself 
had  cared  at  any  of  the  times  when  he  had 
watched  death  end  his  work,  apart  from  a 
feeling  of  vexation  that  the  skul  on  which 
he  prided  himself  had  proved  useless. 
The  feeling  gradually  grew  upon  him  all 
that  day,  and  during  many  days  to  come, 
that  it  was  with  men  and  women  he  had 
to  deal,  not  '*  cases  "  only — men  and  women 
whose  death  or  life  meant  everything  in 
many  cases  to  those  whom  they  left  behind 
or  stayed  with.  It  altered  him  greatly; 
and  a  tenderness  which  had  never  before 
been  his,  and  which  could  never  be  his  per- 
fectly until  he  fully  realised  what  wonder- 
ful work  his  daily  fight  with  death  was, 
began  to  come  to  him,  often  unconsciously 
strengthened  by  the  sudden  remembrance 
of  Maiy  Chaston's  face  when  she  bent  over 
the  dying  girl  in  the  sunset. 

A  serious  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  end 
of  the  winter — the  weatiier  was  unusually 
damp  and  hot — and  it  gave  Dr.  Walter 
severe,  almost  incessant,  work  and  thought, 
before  it  could  be  at  all  subdued. 

One  evening,  as  he  walked  fix)m  a 
patient's  house  to  the  street  where  he  had 
arranged  that  his  carriage  should  meet  him, 
he  was  thinking  very  earnestly  over  some 
sanitary  measures  which  had  occurred  to 
him  as  likely  to  prevent  a  fresh  outbreak. 
He  was  so  much  engrossed  in  these  thoughts 
that  he  did  not  notice,  until  he  was  close  to 
it,  the  small  crowd  on  the  outskirts  of 
which  he  was  passing.  He  gave  a  hurried 
plance  at  it,  and,  seeing  that  the  centre  of 
it  was  a  carriage  more  or  less  "  smashed," 
he  waited  a  moment  that  he  might  find 
out  if  anyone  was  hurt 

At  that  instant  the  crowd  moved  that  a 
lady  might  come  through  it  on  to  the  pave- 


ment, and,  looking  in  the  same  direction 
as  everyone  else.  Dr.  Walter  saw,  walking 
slowly,  with  a  face  which,  though  not 
alarmed,  was  very  white,  Mary  Chaston. 
He  made  his  way  through  the  people  to 
her  instantly,  and  said : 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  1  How  can  I 
help  you  1 " 

'*  Thank  you,"  she  answered,  evidently 
knowing  him  again  at  once,  "  the  man  will 
do  all  that  is  possible;  and  I — I  will,  I 
think,  walk  straight  home." 

But  the  rather  uncertain  sound  of  her 
voice  made  Dr.  Walter,  without  ceremony, 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  saying  : 

"  No — ^you  will  let  me  drive  you — my 
carriage  is  near." 

<*  Thank  you,"  she  sud  once  more. 

When  they  reached  his  carriage,  he  put 
her  in  carefully,  asked  her  address,  and, 
after  a  look  at  the  white  face  which  leant 
back  against  the  dark  cushions  of  his 
hansom,  said  :  *'  You  will  let  me  see  you 
safely  home,"  and  got  in  beside  her.  They 
drove  in  silence,  which  she  only  once  broke 
to  tell  him  how  the  accident  had  happened 
and  to  excuse  herself  for  what  she  called 
her  "very  unprofessional  weaknesa" 

He  answered  lightly,  and  then  silently 
watched  the  familiar  streets  as  they  passed 
with  a  curious  feeling  of  keen  pleasure  in 
the  help  he  had  been  at  hand  to  give,  which 
made  him  try  to  place  the  rugs  stiU  more 
careftdly  round  the  slight  figure  beside 
lum. 

They  reached  the  address  she  had  given 
— one  of  those  dark,  gloomy-looking  houses 
which  seem,  by  force  of  contrast,  to  speak 
of  a  bright  interior,  and  having  seen  her 
safely  into  her  own  house  he  left  her, 
asking  first  if  he  might  call  to  assure  him- 
self that  she  was  not  hurt 

On  the  next  afternoon  he  came  to  the  end 
of  his  work,  and  gave  his  coachman  Dr. 
Mary  Chaston's  address,  with  mixed  feelings 
— of  hesitation  to  which  nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  give  its  real  name  of  shy- 
ness; and  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  again  the  face  which  had  been  much 
in  his  thoughts  since  the  evening  befora 
He  was  shown  upstairs  on  reaching  the 
gloomy-looking  house  into  a  room  of  which 
the  only  characteristics  he  could  distinctly 
remember  afterwards,  were  a  strong  scent 
of  violets,  and  a  long,  low,  chintz-covered 
couch  near  the  fire,  in  the  comer  of  which 
Mary  Chaston  was  sitting  reading.  She 
rose  to  meet  him,  and  as  she  came  nearer 
he  saw  that  some  of  the  violets — white 
ones — were  in  het  dress.    They  sat  down. 
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and  she  thanked  him  for  his  help  with  a 
■Oft  of  gracious  eamestnesa  which  made 
him  feel  it  impoaaible  to  find  strong  enough 
words  to  disclaim  the  idea  of  haying  done 
anything  worthy  of  it 

The  spring  evenings  were  not  very  long 
yet;  in  the  rather  dark  room  the  firelieht 
became  qnickly  brighter  than  the  daylight ; 
and  this  perhaps  helped  to  make  Dr. 
Walter  feel  it  utterly  impossible  to  do  or 
uj  anything  conventional.  The  feeling 
grew  stronger  every  moment;  he  could,  it 
leemed  to  him,  take  up  none  of  the 
ordinary  subjects  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  "  make  conversation  "  to  the 
women  he  met  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
he  dined  out.  His  answers  to  her  were 
very  little  more  than  monosyllabic,  and  yet 
he  did  not  want  to  go ;  this  woman  made 
him  lon^  to  talk  to  her,  and  at  last,  in 
desperation,  he  did  what  he  had  determined 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  do  with  her 
—he  began  to  talk  of  the  case  over  which 
they  first  met.  He  touched  on  it  only  at 
first }  but  she  took  it  up  at  once,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  she  had  roused  herself  from 
her  half-leaning  position  with  a  quick 
enei^tic  movement,  and  every  line  of  her 
still  white  face  was  distinct  in  the  firelight 
Very  earnestly  she  answered  his  half- 
hetitating  sentences,  and  to  Dr.  Walter's 
own  intense  surprise,  when  he  came  to 
think  of  it  after  wards,  they  had  in  a  moment 
begun  a  discussion  on  a  disputed  scientific 
point  which  was  just  then  exciting  the 
medical  world.  Dr.  Walter  forgot  utterly 
that  he  was  talking  to  a  woman  only.  It 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  maintain 
the  ground  on  which,  when  he  had  cursorily 
thought  over  the  point  on  seeing  it  alluded 
to  in  a  medical  paper,  he  had  thought  him- 
self BO  firmly  established.  He  found  he 
had  met  a  woman  who  knew  far  more  about 
this  particular  point,  far  more  about  things 
not  technical,  than  he  himself  did;  and 
when  their  argument  ended  he  finankly 
owned  himself  wrong.  The  ten  minutes 
it  had  taken  had  made  them  know  each 
other  better  than  ten  months  of  ordinary 
intercourse ;  and  when  she  went  on  to  talk 
of  professional  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments, and  the  rare  successes  which,  to  her, 
seemed  amply  to  make  up  for  them,  it  did 
not  onee  seem  strange  that  she  should  be 
saying  all  this  to  him;  he  only  felt  as  if  he 
sudd^y  saw  a  new  world — a  world  where 
the  ^orv  of  their  common  work  lay,  not  in 
the  mteUectual  triumphs  it  brought  them, 
but  in  its  power  to  lighten  some  of  the 
heaviest    darkness  in   life.     The   words 


which,  as  she  said  them,  brought  a  faint 
colour  into  Mary  Chaston's  Ause — *'The 
profession  seems  to  me,  most  nearly  to 
touch  the  ideal  life,  one  in  which  it  U 
possible  to  live  for  those  who  are  here  with 
us  " — so  filled  his  mind  that  he  could  say 
nothing  to  her  in  answer,  whfle  she  walked 
towards  a  bookcase  for  a  scientific  book 
she  had  promised  to  lend  him.  He  took 
it,  thanked  her,  and  said  good-bye — still 
thinking. 

On  reaching  lus  own  room  the  first  thmg 
that  caught  his  eye  lying  under  his  reading 
lamp,  was  a  cynical  novel  he  had  been  read- 
ing late  the  night  befora  Two  or  three  of 
the  cuttinff  epigrammatic  sentences  he  had 
enjoyed  then  came  before  his  mind  now ; 
and,  feeling  as  if  the  book  represented  the 
hardness  he  had  never  before  recognised  in 
himself,  he  flung  it  with  a  furious  impulse 
into  the  fire. 

For  long  after  this  his  work  seemed  to 
him  impossible  almost,  the  ideal  Mary 
Ohaston^s  words  had  shown  him  was 
always  with  him,  and,  in  the  light  of  it, 
the  seU-contempt  with  which  he  looked  at 
his  own  life  strengthened  daily.  At  inter- 
vals the  hard,  narrow  view  which  had 
been  his  for  all  these  years  seemed  enough, 
but  only  at  intervals.  He  could  not  settle 
again  into  the  callousness  from  which  he 
had  been  roused ;  and,  as  each  day's  work 
forced  on  him  the  knowledge  that  his 
view  of  life  and  the  higher  one  that  she 
had  shown  him  were  incompatible,  the 
conflict,  from  being  half  unconscious,  be- 
came intensely  earnest. 

THE   DEAD. 

Only  to  touch  once  more  the  ''  vanubed  hand/' 
Only  Y)nce  more  the  silenced  voice  to  hear, 
Only  to  know  the  hovering  shade  is  near  ! 

Though  the  blank  veil,  no  man  can  understand. 

Falls  between  us,  and  the  mysterious  land 
Where  they  are  dwelling  whom  we  hold  bo  dear, 
Our  granted  prayer  would  crush,  the  doubt,  the 
fear. 

That  twines  in  sorrow's  cord  the  bitterest  strand ; 

So,  from  the  vigil  of  the  sheeted  Dead. 
So,  from  the  grave  with  all  its  tended  flowers. 

The  wailing  from  the  hearts  uneomfurted, 
Goes  up  to  Heaven  throneh  all  life's  lonely  hours  : 

As  soft  as  dew  the  answer  from  above, 

'*  For  thee  I  lived,  I  died,  whose  name  is  Love." 
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Always,  when  I  am  sitting  in  the  little 
Theatre  Rojal,  Cambridge,  waiting  for  the 
play  to  begin,  I  try  to  fancy  what  the  old 
plays  were  like  which  were  acted  in  the 
College  Halls ;  ay,  and  at  King's,  in  the 
ante-chapel ;  at  Jesus,  in  the  chapel  itself. 
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Somebody  with  leisure,  and  with  the 
University  library  at  hand,  ought  to  write 
a  book  on  the  subject  I  do  not  remember 
much  in  Mr.  Mnllinger's  volumes;  in 
Willis  and  Clark  the  record  is  very  meagre. 
One  asks,  for  instance,  what  miracle  plays, 
if  any,  were  popular  at  the  University  t 
Cornwall  had  its  favourites,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  old  tongue 
of  "  West  Wales."  Coventry  had  a  large 
repertory:  the  town  where  enterprising 
publicans  atill  manage  occasionally  to  get 
up  a  Lady  Godiva  show  was  for  many 
years  the  chosen  seat  of  miracle  plays. 
These,  however,  were  acted  by  the  dergy 
for  the  people;  what  went  on  at  the 
Universities  would  rather  be  for  the 
students  for  their  own  amusement,  just  as 
the  benchers,  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  used 
to  dance,  not  to  please  their  clients,  but 
to  warm  their  own  toes. 

The  "Chamberdekyns,"'  who  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  lived  four  or  five  in  a  room, 
poring  all  day  over  crabbed  BiS.  books, 
pawning  their  cloaks  for  a  little  <* subsist" 
out  of  the  step-motherly  University  chest, 
in  the  hope  that  by  a  remittance  from  home 
they  might  redeem  them  by  Saint  Scholas- 
tica's  Day — ^these  poor  lads  were  not  likely 
to  act  anything  that  the  public  would  like 
to  hear.  Their  plays  Vopld  probably  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  logic-chopping,  and 
would  pretty  certainly  ^e  altogether  in  the 
dog  Latin  of  the  schooliteit  If  they  tried 
anything  for  the  public,  it  would  most 
likely  Im  in  the  Long  Vacation,  as  they 
wandered  home,  picking  up  a  living  along 
the  way  by  conjuring  trickB,  viol-playing — 
anything  tiiat  would  earn  a  ''poor  schomr" 
welcome  and  hospitality. 

Of  this  early  time  Uiere  are  absolutely 
no  records.  At  the  great  fair  at  Stur- 
bridge-by-Bamwell — in  which  suburb  the 
A.D.G.,  immortalised  by  Mr.  Barnand,  used 
to  act — ^a  fair  that  is  still  kept  up,  though 
sadly  shorn  of  its  glories,  there  were  pro- 
bably, as  at  other  like  places,  miracle  plays. 
But  what  the  Universities  were  then  doing 
in  the  way  of  plays  is  not  recorded.  The 
records  begin  later,  when  the  drama  was 
growing  fishionable,  and  the  Inns  of 
Court  used  to  present  plays  to  the  King  or 
Queen. 

A  few  items  may  be  interesting.  Peter- 
house  began  to  act  plays  in  1671.  The 
bursars'  accounts  for  that  year  contain: 
"pro  duodecim  libris  candelarum  pro 
comedia  "  (for  twelve  pounds  of  candles  for 
the  play)  *<ii.s.  vi.d." 

In  1648,  Protector  Somerset's  and  also 


the  King's  Companies  acted  in  the  Hall  of 
King's  College,  six  shillings  bein^  in  each 
case  handed  to  the  players  (ludionibus)  as  a 
gratuity.  This  was  in  summer ;  the  usual 
time  was  Christmas,  when,  in  1677,  ''a 
comedie  was  played  publicklie  in  the 
hawUe"  of  Jesus,  the  coUege  paying  the 
cost  of  setting  up  the  staga  At  Trmity, 
the  annual  performance  of  p^ys  in  hiJl 
during  the  twelve  days  of  Ohristmas  is 
enjoined  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  statutes 
(1669).  The  head  lecturer  (primus  lector) 
is  to  represent  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy;  the 
other  eight  lecturers  are  to  ffve  four  plays 
between  them.  Any  lecturer  failing  m 
this  duty  is  to  pay  ten  shillings  fina 

The  admirable  order  wit£  which  the 
present  race  of  ''  undergrade  "  listen  to  the 
plays  was  not  observed  by  their  predeces- 
sors. The  windows  suffered.  A  regular 
entry  in  the  junior  bursar's  book  is  : 

"Item  for  settinge  in  of  Ivi.  quarrellsof 
glass  which  were  broken  at  ye  plaies,  iiij.s. 
viii.d.  Item  for  reparinge  tiie  hall  after 
the  plaies  ended,  xij.d." 

At  last  a  watch  was  set  for  the  offenders, 
the  cost  of  keeping  it  being  considerably 
heavier  than  that  of  setting  in  the 
'*  quarrells : '' 

^'Item.  Given  to  those  that  watched 
the  glasse  windows  one  comedie  night,  and 
for  torches  which  they  used,  vis." 

At  Queen's,  there  was  a  special  room 
for  the  play  acting.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1638, 
when  the  bursar's  book  contains  entries 
for  "timber  and  tiles  for  the  new  stage 
house."  In  the  Muniment  Soom,  over  the 
entrance  gate,  is  still  preserved  the  press 
"  for  the  Acting  Cloaths."  What  were  these 
like  1  How  far  did  the  gownsmen,  when 
they  acted  Terence  or  Plautus,  go  in  for 
classical  costume  I 

There  must  have  been  some  splendour 
of  decoration,  for  Soger  Ascham,  writins 
in  1 660  from  Antwerp  to  his  friend  Edward 
Raven,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  trying  to 
impress  on  him  the  magnificence  of  wat 
ci^,  says : 

"It  surpasses  all  others  that  I  ever  saw, 
as  much  as  our  hall,  when  dressed  up  for  a 
Christmas  play,  surpasses  its  ordinioy  ap- 
pearance." 

At  Saint  John's  in  1618,  a  play  called 
Stoicus  Yapulans  (the  Stoic  who  geta  a 
flogging)  was  so  well  acted  as  to  call 
forth  the  lively  admiration  of  Sir  Symonda 
d'Ewea  Three  years  earlier,  at  Trinity,  the 
celebrated  Ignoramus  and  other  plays  were 
acted  before  James  the  First;  and  at  thftt 
college   play-acting    went   on    (I  think 
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e?8n  under  the  Paritan  role)  till  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  oentory.  Grand  Dake 
Coemo  of  Tnaeauij,  who  came  over  in  1669, 
was  regaled  with  a  play  in  the  "  Gomedy 
Boom" — *'  rather  small  than  spacious,"  he 
says  in  his  Travels.  The  college  seems  to 
have  felt  the  space  was  too  limited,  for 
nezfcyear  there  is  an  item  for  making  **  two 
doon  Into  the  acting-room  oat  of  the  audit 
chamber/'  which  laUer  thns  became  almost 
apart  of  the  theatre.*  Part  of  this*' Acting 
fioom  "  still  exists  in  the  Master's  Lodge, 
to  which  Bentley  was,  among  many  other 
hiigh-hmnded  proceedings,  chaiged  with  add- 
ii^  it.  In  1724,  Dr.  Pame  teUs  how  in 
his  ondergradoate  days,  ''they  used  to 
have  to  keep  Christmas.  The  senior  Sophist 
and  Bachelor  were  masters  of  the  reveU, 
and  ordered  all  things  in  college.  One 
came  in  with  drums,  me  other  with  trum- 
pets before  him.  The  fellows  dined  and 
sapped  promiscuously  with  the  scholara. 
There  was  a  pole  or  cole-stafi,  called  the 
Stang,  on  which  the  servants  and  scholars 
were  carried  by  way  of  punishment,  the 
latter  chiefly  for  missing  chapel,  and  put 
m  '<  Stangate  hole." 

This  is  very  different  from  our  Uni- 
versity plays,  one  chief  feature  of  which 
is  the  intense  earnestness  with  which 
the  undergraduate  part  of  the  audience 
enter  into  the  affair;  listening  with 
hated  breath,  staying  till  the  end  of  each 
act,  even  for  the  well-deserved  applause 
whidi  they  are  burning  to  give.  No  fun 
now  at  the  Greek  play ;  what  fan  there  is 
is  confined  at  Oxford  to  Gommemoratioa, 
where  the  men  shout  themselves  hoarse  by 
cheering  ''the  ladies  with  the  pink  bon- 
nets/' the  ditto  with  the  green,  and  so  on ; 
though,  nowadays,  the  fashion  of  hats  has 
somewhat  modified  the  traditional  formula. 
At  Cambridge  it  centres  chiefly  in  the 
Senate  House  at  the  giving  of  Degreei', 
when  that  big  wooden  spoon  is  slung  along 
a  rope  and  passed  from  one  gallery  to  the 
other,  and  at  the  proper  moment,  solemnly 
lowered  on  the  head  of  the  last  in  the  list 
of  Wranglers.  That  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  days  when  the  «  Terrse  filius,''  (a  sort 
of  University  privileged  jester)  used  to 
Unrt  oat  his  coarse  personalities  against 
townspeople  and  college  dignitaries.  Milton 
liked  plays,  and  no  doubt  took  a  part  in 
them  "when  Jonson's  learned  sock  was 
on  " ;  Ignoramus  may  have  been  acted  over 
again  in  his  day.  Now  it  is  impossible 
to  read  what  was  then  the  admired  master- 


*  Perfajips  it  was  used  as  the  "  attyring  chamber ' 
of  which  mentioii  occoxs  in  the  recoras. 


piece  of  George  Baggie,  Fellow  of  Clare. 
I  should  say  a  reproduction  of  that  play  is 
simply  impossible.  Pegasus,  with  ass's  ears, 
and  a  hogged  mane,  and  a  big  white  spot 
close  to  its  tail — a  cross  between  a  donkey 
and  a  tinker's  piebald  nag,  would  nowadays 
scarcely  win  a  laugh  from  the  rowdiest 
saiall  college  man;  and  what  would  the 
Ourton  girh  think  of  him  1  That  kind  of 
thing  is  left  to  the  children  and  the  panto- 
mimes, and  to  the  class  of  adults  who  are 
amused  at  a  down  grinning  through  a 
horse  collar.  And  who  would  laugh  when 
this  absurd  Pegasus,  called  on  for  a  pro- 
logue, sings  out  <<Qaan  |  do  I  qui  1  dem," 
as  if  he  was  saying  '*  hee-haw '' ;  and  when 
the  groom,  under  pretence  of  furnishing  him 
with  a  pair  of  spectacles,  dexterously  puts  a 
pair  of  blinkers  over  his  eyes,  and  a  bit  be- 
tireen  his  teeth  1  Nor  is  there  much  to  call 
forth  a  smile  in  Lawyer  Dallman,  the  chief 
character  (excepti  of  course.  Ignoramus  him- 
self), whose  brother  sends  him  a  letter  in 
Ciceronian  Latin,  beginning  :  ^'  If  you're 
engrossing  documents,  'tis  well  I  am 
engrossing  documents."  What  wit,  again, 
is  there  in  saying  to  a  woman,  how- 
ever unattractive,  ^you've  got  the  face  of 
an  old  cow.  Tou  call  yourself  Bosabella ; 
your  name  does  not  agree  with  your  re- 
cord. If  I  gAve  you  a  name  I  should  call 
you  Hag  or  Hobgoblin")  And,  besides  tho 
dnlness,  the  coarseness,  fit  for  the  Court  in 
which  Lady  Essex,  dressed  as  a  page,  held 
her  lover's  horse  while  he  and  her  husband 
were  fighting.  If  most  of  the  learned 
societies'  plays  were  like  Ignoramus,  one 
cannot  regret  that  with  the  seventeenth 
century  the  practice  of  playacting  died  out 
alike  at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  at  the 
Universities.  Then  the  mantle  of  dahiess 
fell  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  Cambridge 
men  got  whoUy  sodden  in  audit  ale.  What 
intellect  they  had  spent  itself  in  epigrams. 
Some  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ones  are  good. 
These,  in  English,  are  not  bad. 

Of  a  Trinity  College  don  who  had  a 
trick  of  getting  under  the  table  between 
dinner  and  bed-time,  one  of  his  comrades 
wrote  : 

Here  lies  a  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
A  Fellow,  too,  of  Trinitv. 
He  knows  about  as  much  divinity 
Aa  other  Fellows  do— of  Trinity. 

And  this  is  not  bad,  on  two  dons  of 
Jesus  College,  called  Sheepshanks : 

The  Satyrs  of  old  were  monsters  of  note 
With  the  head  of  a  man  and  the  shanks  of  a  goat  ; 
But  the  Satyrs  of  Jesus  all  Satyrs  surpass, 
They've  the  shanks  of  a  sheep  and  the  head  of  an 
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Condaoted  by 


Oxford  meanwhile — which  btill  Itept  up 
itB  Garmina  QaadragOBimalia,  Shroye  tide 
verses — kept*  up  a  maanderiDg  Bort  of 
Jacobitism — very  maanderiDg,  bat  enough 
to  make  Gteorge  the  Second  send  a  troop 
of  horse  there,  at  the  time  he  was  giving 
<*  the  King's  Library"  to  Cambridge* 

Well,  I  have  only  got  Willis  and  Clark, 
and  a  little  vellam-bound  copy  of  Ignora- 
mus, date  1630,  *' as  acted  the  second  time 
the  Ring  came  to  Cambridge."  Bat  I  hear 
that  Cooper's  ''  Annals  '*  is  the  book,  if  any 
one  likes  to  go  deeper  into  the  antiquarian 
branch  of  the  subject;  and  there  is  Mr. 
Bumand,  with  his  pleasant  accoant  of  the 
A.D.O.,  and  what  difficulties  they  had  ia 
being  allowed  to  act 

We  have  changed  all  that  now;  we  do 
not  act  Ignoramus  or  The  Stoic  Getting  a 
Flogging,  nor  yet  the  things  in  which  Mr. 
Buraand  and  his  fellows  delighted.  And 
instead  of  trouble  with  our  dons,  we  have 
them  helping  us.  Here,  on  the  Committee 
of  the  Greek  Play,  are  a  Professor,  the 
Public  Orator,  and  half-a-score  of  Fellows. 

And  what  was  the  play  which  this  year 
they  delighted  to  honour)  Simply  the 
most  repulsive  story  that  Greek  art  ever 
consecrated  No  wonder  there  were  only 
men  actors;  last  year's  pleasant  innovation 
— when  Miss  Case,  a  Girton  girl,  played 
Athene,  the  patron  goddess  of  the  violet- 
cxowned  city,  and  looked  so  grandly  lovely 
in  her  glistening  robes  with  her  egis  on  her 
arm — biDing  changed  back  to  the  old  custom. 
Why  these  repulsive  Greek  stories  are  what 
they  are,  who  knows  t  They  are  survivals, 
says  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his  very  interest- 
ing "Myth,  Eitual,  and  BeUgion,"  from 
savage  times.  In  all  of  them  he  finds  traces  of 
the  old  savagery.  Even  Artemis,  '<  Qaeen 
and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair,"  appears  in 
the  old  myths — that  is,  in  those  connected 
with  the  Ephesus  Temple— as  a  monstrous, 
many-breasted  deity,  worshipped  with  bear- 
dances,  just  as  Red  Indians  dress  them- 
selves in  the  skins  of  the  animal  whose 
feast  they  celebrate. 

So  at  some  feasts  of  Dionysus,  the  god 
in  whose  honour  these  Greek  plays  were 
acted,  instead  of  the  stately  Chorus  walking 
solemnly  around  the  altar  in  the  orchestra, 


*  On  this  the  Cambridge  epigram  was : 
Our  King  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse, 
For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force ; 
To  Cambridge  books  with  equal  sense  he  sent, 
For  Whigs  obey  no  force  but  argument. 

I  cannot  remember  the  Oxford  answer ;  it  was  very 
clever.    The  last  line  is : 

The  King  sent  them  the  books,  because  he  clearly  saw 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 


and  the  actors  by  their  staid  reserve  lifted 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity, 
there  was  a  wfld  rout  of  frenzied  worship- 

Eirs  who,  in  their  excitement,  tore  live 
ds  or  dogs  to  pieces  and  wrapped  them- 
selves in  the  bleeding  ekins.  In  the  oldest 
myths  hisincestcomes  in  as  matter  of  course ; 
and  that  such  a  play  as  (Edipus  the  King 
should  have  taken  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Greek  drama — that  the  (Edipus  story 
should  have  been  the  most  popular  of  any, 
shows  that,  though  such  things  had  by  that 
time  come  to  be  considered  very  shocking  in 
practice,  to  talk  about  them  did  not  call  up  in 
the  Greek  mind  of  Pericles's  day  the  loath- 
ing which  it  does  among  uc.  We  do  not 
reckon  Titus  Andronicus  or  even  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,  as  the  highest  productions 
of  English  genius ;  we  prefer  not  to  believe 
they  are  Shakespeare's ;  for  when  such  a 
story  is  acted,  one  feels  the  horror  of  it  a 
great  deal  more  than  when  one  reads  it 

Of  course  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
according  to  the  Greek  idea,  whatever 
happened,  happened  by  the  fate  of  the 
gods;  and  the  gods,  even  when  the  old 
myths  about  them  had  been  pruned  of 
most  of  the  original  savagery  by  the  refine- 
ment of  later  times,  were  not  a  moral  set 
When  "  it  was  fated  "  that  a  man  should  do 
a  hateful  thing,  the  Greeks  thought  he  was 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  otherwise  for  doing 
it  (Edipus,  therefore,  when  he  murders 
his  father  and  marries  his  mother,  ^oes  so 
by  the  working  of  a  doom,  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced on  him  before  he  was  bom. 

Laius,  his  father,  son  of  Labdacus,  de- 
scendant of  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician  Prince, 
who,  according  to  legend,  built  a  wall  round 
Thebes, drawing  the  stones  oneonanotherto 
the  music  of  Harmonia's  lyre,  was  thriving 
but  childless.  Like  other  childless  parents, 
he  went  to  ask  the  god  at  Delphi  if  he  had 
any  hope  of  offspring.  The  answer  he  got 
was :  '*Best  so  remain  ;  for  if  thou  hast  a 
child,  that  child  will  slay  thee."  Well, 
fear  is  strong,  but  passion  is  sometimes 
stronger.  Laius  at  last  has  a  child ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  bom,  the  dread  of  the 
doom  comes  over  him,  and  he  thinks  to 
avert  it  by  putting  the  babe  to  death.  He 
is  not  hardened  enough  to  do  this  himself, 
or  to  have  it  done  in  his  presence.  He 
adopts  the  plan  which  till  Christian  times 
—perhaps  later — was  the  common  way 
among  the  Greeks  of  getting  rid  of  a  child 
whom  the  father  did  not  wish  to  bring 
up.  He  Rave  it  to  his  herdsman  to  be 
**  exposed  ^  on  Mount  Cithseron. 


IMokaDiLl 
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Lifantioide  seems  to  lis  a  heinous  sin; 

it  is  committed,  like  other  sins,  even  in 

nineteentb-eentiiry  England    In  China,  it 

b  said  to  be  very  common.     "  What's  the 

nsci'  argues  the  Chinaman,  "  of  bringing 

in  another  mouth  where  there's  not  meat 

enough  for  those  who  are  there  already  1" 

13ie  deed  does  not  touch  his  moral  sense 

at  sIL    So  among  the  later  Greeks,  a  man 

]D%ht  be  patriotic,  warm-hearted,  a  good 

liasband;  and  yet,  whether  or  not  he 

should  rear  up  his  new-bom  babe,  he  would 

think  was  a  matter  about  which  he,  and  he 

slone,  was  qualified  and  entitled  to  judge. 

It    was   much    the   same  among   the 

Bomana,  thoueh  they  had  not  the  Ghreek 

objection  to  Targe  familiea    Unless  the 

h£bat  took  the  newly-born  babe   in  his 

arms  and  held  it  up  to  heaven,  he  was 

supposed  not  to  have  admitted  it  into 

the  &mily,  and  in  that  case  it  probably 

disappeared. 

Well,  Laius's  herdsman  was  struck  with 
pity;  he  did  not  like  to  leave  the   poor 
yonne   thing   to  die  on  the   mountain. 
Its    nther    had    already    run    a   skewer 
through  the  tendons  of  the  heels,  so  that 
it  mi^t  be  carried  head  downwards  like 
a   hue   or   rabbit.     So    the    herdsman 
showed   it   to   the   herdsman    of   King 
Polybns,  of  Corinth,  whose  cattle  browsed 
on  the  other  slope  of  Citheron.     *'  Give  it 
me,"  said  his  comrade.     "  Our  Queen  has 
just  lost  her  child ;  ten  to  one  she'll  be 
glad  to  rear  it  instead."    So  Laius's  babe 
became  Uie  son  of  Polybus,  whose  wife 
never  told  him  of  the  exchange.    The 
■can  in   the   beds   remained,    and    ac- 
count for  the  name  (Edipus  (<< Swell-foot"); 
but  the  boy  grew  into  a  man  of  whom 
any  parents  mi^ht  be  proud,  and  lived 
happUy  with  hu    supposed  parents,  till 
one  QAj  ,at  a  feast,  a  fellow   who  had 
too  much  wine  on  board  said  to  him; 
** You're  no  son  of  Polybus,  young  man; 
so  don't  you  think  to  be  playing  king  over 
us."    Stung  to  the  heart,  the  lad  appealed 
to  Merope,  his  supposed  mother ;  but  get- 
ting no  satisfaction  from  her,  he  went  to  the 
universal  inquiry  office  at  Delphi    He  had 
better  have  stayed  away,  for  the  god  flatly 
refused  to  tell  him  his  parents'  names,  at 
the  same  time  warning  mm  of  his  doom  to 
be  his  f ather^s  slayer,  Us  mother's  husband. 
Lsius,  too,   uncertain   about   the  fate 
of   tihe    babe    he   had   "exposed,"    was 

S»ing  to  Delphi  to  learn  about  it;  and 
e  two  met  where  three  roads  meet,  and 
the  King's  charioteer  rudely  called  out  to 
the  traveller  to  clear  the  way ;  and  when 


(Edipus  indignantly  walked  on  without 
budging  an  inch,  he  whipped  his  horses 
and  tried  to  ride  him  down.  But  the 
young  man  turned  upon  him,  and  met  the 
old  King's  angry  words  with  a  blow  that 
hurled  mm  lifeless  from  the  chariot.  He 
then  turned  on  the  attendants  and  slew  all 
but  one,  who,  escaping  to  Thebes,  excused 
his  cowardice  by  saying  they  had  been  set 
on  by  a  party  of  robbers. 

(Edipus  took  the  King's  car  and  horses, 
drove  them  to  Corinth,  and,  giving  them 
as  a  parting  gift  to  Polybus,  turned  his 
back  for  ever  on  his  old  home,  hoping 
thus  to  avert  the  doom  of  which  he  had 
already  unwittingly  fulfilled  half.  His 
wanderings  brought  him  to  Thebes,  where 
he  found  the  people  in  great  trouble.  The 
Sphinx,  a  man-eating  monster,  half  woman, 
half  lion,  had  been  sent  by  the  gods  to 
afflict  them.  It  had  a  riddle:  "What 
creature  goes  on  all  fours  in  the  morning, 
on  two  at  midday,  and  on  three  in  the 
evening  t" 

Daily  it  came  near  and  asked  an  answer, 
and,  as  no  answer  was  forthcoming,  it 
made  a  daily  meal  off  their  young  men  and 
maidens. 

No  wonder  the  Thebans  had  not  set  on 
foot  any  great  search  after  their  lost  King; 
their  own  misery  was  too  crushing,  de- 
population stared  them  in  the  face.  Creon, 
brother  of  Laius's  widow,  made  proclama- 
tion that  whoso  should  solve  the  riddle 
should  be  at  once  crowned  King,  and  also 
should  have  his  sister  Jocasta  to  wif a 

(Edipus  heard  this,  thought  for  a 
moment^  and  then  walked  to  the  hill 
whence  the  Sphinx  used  to  propound  her 
riddle,  and  said : 

«  Man  crawls  in  infancy,  stands  upright 
in  full  age,  leans  on  a  stick  in  the  evening 
of  life." 

The  monster  threw  herself  headlong 
over  a  rock,  and  the  stranger  was  saluted 
King  and  married  his  father's  widow.  Long 
and  happily  they  lived  together;  they 
had  two  strong  sons  and  two  lovely 
daughters  (one,  Antigone,  the  poets  have 
idetdised  into  the  perfect  woman ;  tender 
in  heart,  yet  strong  as  steel  in  affection). 

Who  among  the  Kings  was  like  unto 
(Edipus,  the  honoured  of  all,  the  deliverer 
of  the  great  cityt  Who  so  proud  of 
him  as  Jocasta,  she  whose  first  wedded 
experience  had  been  so  unhappy)  But 
though  "the  mfll  of  the  gods  grindeth 
slowly,  it  grindeth  very  sure/' 

At  last  the  doom  began  to  work.  A 
blight  spread  over  the  lands  ;  it  was  not 
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only  that  the  crops  failed,  the  com  lay 
aniipened  rotting  in  the  farrows.  The 
plagae  was  on  the  cattle,  too ;  and  on  the 
women,  whose  babes  died  before  they 
were  bom.  Of  coarse,  Apollo  at  Delphi 
was  appealed  to;  and  grim  and  horrible 
came  the  answer : 

"Blood ;  the  land  is  defiled  with  Laiaa's 
blood.  That  is  calling  for  vengeance,  and, 
till  the  man  who  shed  it  is  slain  or  driven 
forth,  the  plague  will  continae." 

That  is  how  the  play  opens.  Mr.  Yilliers 
Stanford's  weirdly -beaatifal  Wagnerian 
overture  is  almost  finished;  the  curtain 
rises;  and  grouped  round  the  altar  in 
front  of  (Edipus's  palace  are  priests,  and 
old  men,  and  youths,  and  boys^  each  with 
his  bough  of  supplication—oUve,  it  should 
have  been,  box  did  instead — wreathed 
with  white  wool.  To  them  comes  forth  the 
King ;  and  the  Priest  of  Zeus  explains  why 
they  are  there ;  and  whilst  the  King  is 
telling  how  he  has  sent  his  brother-in-law 
to  Delphi,  Oreon  returns  and  reports  the 
answer,  and  (Edipus  solemnly  adjures 
everyone  to  help  him,  and  lays  the  bitterest 
of  all  bitter  curses  on  him  who,  knowing 
aught  of  what  befell  Laiue,  faHs  to  teU 
what  he  knows. 

Then  Tiresias,  the  famous  blind  seer, 
whom  he  had  sent  for  some  time  before,  is  led 
on  the  stage ;  but  the  moment  he  confronts 
the  King,  the  spirit  comes  over  him  and  he 
knows  him  to  be  the  murderer.  This  is  one 
of  the  grandly  dramatic  situations  of  which 
the  play — the  most  dramatic  of  all^  the 
classical  dramas  —  is  so  full.  (Edipus, 
blind  throughout — his  mental  blindness  be- 
ing often  inexplicable  to  the  audience,  who 
know  the  whole  story — cannot  understand 
why  Tiresias  wants  to  hurry  away.  He 
gets  angry,  insults  the  old  seer,  and 
though  the  Chorus  of  Theban  elders  begs 
him  to  desist,  will  not  leave  him  alone ;  till 
at  last,  losing  patience,  the  seer  says : 
"  Thou  art  the  man." 

'<ir'  replies  the  King.  "Ah,  what 
will  not  greed  of  wealth  and  power  prompt 
men  to  dot"  He. thinks  it  is  a  plot — 
Creon,  eager  to  gain  the  kingdom ;  Tiresias, 
like  another  Balaam,  hungering  for  the 
reward  of  divination.  So  he  wm  hear  no 
more,  and  goes  into  the  palace,  leaving 
the  seer  to  tell  his  tale  to  the  astonished 
elders,  whose  politic  answer  is  :  "  A  seer  is 
but  a  man  after  alL  King  (Edipus  saved 
our  city  ;  we  stick  by  him  tiU  Apollo  in  per- 
son gives  us  cause  to  change  our  views." 
Then  there  is  a  quarrel  between  Oreon 
and    CEdipus — the  weakest  part  of  the 


Oambridge  performance;  for,  the  EanS 
scolded,  and  it  is  very  hard  in  such  a  scen^ 
even  for  the  best  of  actors  to  avoid  doing 
sa 

Jocasta,  saddened  with  the  foreboding 
of  evil  to  come,  appears  as  a  peacemaker ; 
and  she  and  her  husband  sift  the  matter, 
with  tihe  result  that  (Edipus  is  stricken 
with  a  sudden  fear  that  he  did  kill  Laiua, 
his  only  hope  being  in  that  saying  of  the 
escaped  attendant:  '*It  was  an  armed 
party  diat  set  on  us." 

This  attendant,  therefore,  who  haa  taken 
to  cattle-tending,  must  be  sent  for.  Jocasta 
pleads  against  fiirther  inquiry ;  her  mind  is 
divided,  she  has  a  strange  presentiment,  and 
yet  the  facts  of  Laias's  death  seem  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  oracla  ''I  won't  believe  it,"  she 
cries ;  '*  oracles  are  but  vain  words."  And 
in  this  <* impiety"  she  is  strengthened, 
when  a  messenger  from  Corinth  announces 
that  Polybns  is  dead.  ''There  1  Why.thoa 
wast  doomed  to  slay  him,"  she  exclaims. 
But  soon  CEdipus's  dose  cross-questioning 
brings  out  the  truth.  ''Poly bus  was  not 
thy  father,  O  King,"  says  the  messenger. 
<*I  was  when  young  a  herdsman  on 
Citfaseron,  and  I  received  thee  from  a  herds- 
man of  Laius." 

Jocasta  at  once  sees  the  troth,  and  on 
her  knees,  in  the  most  pathetic  scene  in 
the  play — and  wonderfully  well  Mr.  Platta 
filled  the  terribly  difficult  part — ^implores  the 
King  to  question  no  further.  He,  thinking 
she  dreads  to  find  him  of  lowly  bi)rth,  will 
go  on ;  and  she,  in  agony,  rushes  into  the 
palace  to  hang  hersell  Meanwhile  the 
Chorus  rattles  out  a  jocund  strain. 
CEdipus,  found  on  Citbisron,  must  be  son 
of  a  wood-nymph,  whom  some  god — great 
Pan,  perhaps  Apollo  himself — ^has  honoured 
with  his  embrace. 

The  sanguine  elders  are  thus  rejoicing 
when  the  escaped  attendant  comes  on. 

<' Yes,"  says  the  messenger  from  Corinth ; 
"  that  is  the  very  man  who  gave  me  the 
babe." 

"And  whose  babe  was  it  t  "  cries 
(Edipus. 

"Oh,  master,  don't  ask  me,"  cries  the 
attendant,  grovelling  at  the  King's  feet 

But  the  truth  is  extorted  from  him; 
and  at  last  (Edipus  feels  that  Tiresias  was 
right  Casting  his  crown  to  the  ground, 
he  rushes  away.  After  a  dionc  song,  a 
messenger  comes  on  and  tells  of  Jocasta*s 
death,  and  of  his  having  blinded  him- 
self as  unworthy  to  look  on  the  earth. 
This  is  the  plan  in  the  "  classical  drama  " 
— to  tell,  by  word  of  mouth,  things  too  sad 
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to  act  "  It  weakens  a  play ; "  bat  the  otiier 
parts  of  CBdipns  the  King  are  so  strongi 
that  the  weakening  is  not  felt. 

The  dosing  scene,  where  the  blind  EJng 
staggers  forward  groping  his  way,  and  begs 
Oreon  for  a  few  moments'  speech  with  his 
daughters  before  he  goes  forth  a  wanderer, 
is  more  stagey  bat  less  pathetic  than 
the  change  ti^at  comes  over  Jocasta 
when,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  her 
scorn  of  oracles  and  sach  like  gives  place 
to  the  certainty  that  (Edipas  is  her  son. 

Sach  is  the  play,  one  which,  perhaps, 
never  ooght  to  have  been  attempted,  and 
to  act  which  would  test  the  powers  of  the 
best  trained  artistes.  At  Cambridge,  some 
say  it  was  a  glorioas  failore.  There  was 
not,  indeed,  the  light  and  hope  which  shone 
over  80  many  scenes  in  ''The  Faries"  two 
years  aga  It  was  tragedy  without  the 
slightest  relief;  bat  stiD,  even  apart  from 
the  grand  triumph  of  Mr.  Stanford's  music, 
it  was  a  success.  The  whole  thing  proved 
that  our  age  is  certainly  better  than 
that  of  which  Ignoramus  was  the  stock- 
piece^ 

ENGLISH   PLAYS  ON   FOREIGN 
STAGES. 


It  is  a  sufficiently  well-known  fact  that 
our  managers,  during  a  period  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  last  half-century,  have  been 
indebted  for  many  of  their  most  successful 
hits  to  adaptations,  more  or  less  litersJ,  of 
pieces  orisinally  produced  at  one  or  other 
of  the  Parisian  theatres.  Formerly,  in  the 
days  when  Mr.  Jeffs,  the  recogiUBed  pur- 
veyor and  retailer  of  dramatic  novelties, 
flourished  in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  his 
litUe  shop  was  constantly  resorted  to  by 
writers  of  various  capabilities,  eagerly  on 
the  look-out  for  the  latest  importation 
from  across  the  Channel,  and  striving  to 
anticipate  their  rivals  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  coveted  treasure.  Some  of  them, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  Gkdlic  vernacular 
was  comparatively  limited,  were  content, 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  to  turn  into 

Suestionable  English  the  materiel  before 
bem,  without  giving  themselves  any  fur- 
ther trouble ;  of  which  class  of  playwrights 
the  individual  described  by  Albert  Smith 
in  his  *' Scattergood  Family,"  under  the 
name  of  Bodge,  is  a  not  altogether  exag- 
gerated specimea 

Others,  gifted  with  more  tact  and  talent, 
like  the  late  Mr.  Plancb^  while  retaining 
the  main  incidents  of  the  original  piece, 


skilfully  adapted  them  to  the  taste  of 
English  playgoers,  by  Uie  suppression  of 
unnecessary  detaOs;  carefuUy  eschewing 
anything  resembling  a  literal  copy  of  their 
model  Latterly,  indeed,  mere  translation 
has  entirely  gone  oat  of  fashion,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  plays  derived  from  foreign 
sources  have  been  so  altered  and  arranged 
in  accordance  with  British  ideas  and  habits 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that,  * 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  French  dramatists,  our  neighbours 
have  hitherto  been  singularly  chary  of  re- 
turning the  compliment ;  whether  because 
they  have  sufficient  materials  of  their  own 
withoat  borrowing  from  others,  or  because 
our  native  productions  are  not  precisely 
appreciated  by  them,  matters  little.  Shake- 
speare has  certainly  fiffured,  although  not 
to  his  advantage,  on  the  Parisian  boards ; 
neither  the  garbled  version  of  the  Acade- 
mician Ducis,  nor  the  more  intelligible 
adaptations  of  Othello  by  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
and  of  Hamlet  by  Alexandre  Dumas, 
having  succeeded  In  popularising  the  Bard 
of  Avon  on  the  banks  of  the  Seme ;  while 
George  Sand's  Comme  H  Yous  Plaira — 
As  You  Like  It— nslthough  interpreted  by 
the  best  actors  of  the  ComMie  Fran9aise, 
proved  a  disastrous  failure. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  an 
English  play  having  been  transplanted  to 
the  French  boards  dates  as  far  back  as 
1760,  in  which  year  the  song-writer  and  dra- 
matist Charles  Coll6  produced  an  imitation 
of  Dodsley's  The  King  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield,  under  the  title  of  Le  fioi  et 
le  Meunier,  subsequently  altered  into  La 
Partie  de  Ghasse  d'Henri  Quatre.  This 
comedy,  the  cast  of  which  included  the 
celebrated  Pr6ville  and  his  wife,  was  very 
successful,  and  became  a  stock-piece  of  the 
Th^tre  Fran^ais.  In  the  same  year  an 
indifferent  version  of  Howe's  Fair  Penitent, 
called  Caliste,  met  with  a  cold  reception, 
and  only  ran  ten  nights;  ''more,"  as  a 
contemporary  writer  pithUy  remarks, "  than 
it  deserved." 

In  September,  1763,  Blanche  et  Guis- 
card,  feebly  imitated  by  Saurin  from 
Thomson's  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  was 
listened  to  with  profound  indifference,  uid 
disappeared  from  the  bills  after  the  third 
representation^  The  same  Saurin,  how- 
ever, was  more  fortunate  five  years  later ; 
his  Beverley,  adapted  from  The  Gamester, 
obtained  a  signal  triumph,  mainly  owing 
to  the  admirable  acting  of  MoU  in  the 
title-part;  and,  although  temporarily  in- 
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tenmpted  by  the  death  of  Qaeen  Marie 
Leczinska,  was  afterwarda  reyived  with 
aiinilar  succefif . 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  day,  it  ma^ 
be  mentioned  that  the  only  play  of  Shen- 
dan  which,  to  my  knowledge,  nas  figured 
on  the  French  stage,  is  the  School  for 
Scandal,  produced  early  in  the  present 
oentnry,  under  the  title  of  L'Ecole  de  la 
M^isance,  and  anmmarfly  withdrawn.  No 
better  fate  awaited  the  late  Lord  Ly  tton's 
Money  at  the  Th^tre  Historiqae ;  poorly 
translated  and  indifferently  acted,  it  failed 
altogether  to  interest  the  spectators,  and 
was  speedily  consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
oblivion. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  that  in  thas  recording  some 
of  the  dramatic  productions — operas  not 
incladed— which  have  been  translated  in  a 
more  or  less  matilated  form  from  our 
boards  to  those  of  the  '*  gay  city,"  I  by  no 
means  pretend  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
them,  merely  jotting  down  thoee  I  have 
read  of  or  seen  acted ;  and  this  bebg  pre- 
mised, any  involuntary  omission  on  my 
part  will  have  been  satisfactorQy  accounted 
for. 

One  very  successful  and  still  popular 
''adaptation,"  with  which  many  of  our 
readers  may  be  familiar,  was  that  of  Jack 
Sheppard,  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin, 
transformed  into  Les  Chevaliers  du  Brouil- 
lard  (The  Knights  of  the  Fog),  and  re- 
modelled in  accordance  with  French  ideas 
of  life  in  London  during  the  last  century. 

Ainsworth — at  that  time  quietly  vege- 
tating in  his  retreat  at  Hurstpierpoint — 
was  speclaUy  invited  to  witness  the  per- 
formance, and  very  much  astonidied  he 
was  when  he  did  sa     It  was  next  so  im- 

Sossible  to  recognise  a  trace  of  the  original 
rama  in  this  extraordinary  imbroglio. 
One  scene  followed  another  without  any 
apparent  connection,  and  who  the  different 
personages  were,  or  what  business  they 
bad  there  at  all,  remained  a  profound  and 
unexplained  mystery. 

When  Qeorge  tne  Third,  desirous  of 
making  Jack's  acquaintance,  actually  visited 
him  in  prison,  the  audience  evidently 
regarded  the  incident  as  a  trait  of  nationtd 
eccentricity ;  and,  when  a  gauze  curtain 
was  drawn  across  the  stage  to  simulate  a 
Metropolitan  fog,  and  everybody  behind 
it  tumbled  about  and  jostled  each  other,  it 
was  at  once  accepted  as  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  a  normal  London  atmosphere. 

Nevertheless,  no  money  having  been 
spared  in  getting  up  the  piece,  the  genend 


effect  was  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
striking.  Much  cannot^  indeed,  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  representatives  of  ''Jonathan 
Vild"  and  "Tamise  DarreU;"  but  their 
shortcomings  were  more  than  redeemed  by 
the  really  admirable  acting  of  Madame 
Marie  Laurent^  who  was  altogether  so 
attractive  a  highwayman  that^  at  the  dose 
of  the  drama,  when,  by  an  unauthorised 
violation  of  historical  truth,  extenuating 
circumstances  were  found  for  the  culprit, 
and  a  reprieve  granted,  Ainsworth — as^  he 
afterwards  told  me — applauded  as  vigo- 
rously as  anyone  in  the  theatra 

A  versbn  of  No  Thoroughfare  at  the 
Ambigu,  under  the  title  of  L'Ablme,  proved 
hiffhly  successful,  and  as  much  may  be 
said  of  Miss  Multon,  the  plot  of  which 
was  taken — with  the  usual  liberties — ^from 
Mr.  North  Peat's  translation  of  "East 
Lynne,"  called  Lady  Isabel  It  is  but 
fair  to  add  that  the  Jatter  piece  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  favourable  reception  to 
the  very  remarkable  personation  of  the 
heroine  by  Mdlle.  Farguefl. 

In  September,  1863,  when  Charles 
Mathews  appeared  at  the  Yari6t63^  in 
Cool  as  a  Cfucumber,  metamorphosed  into 
Un  Anglais  Timide,  his  first  night's  ven- 
ture was  by  no  means  plain  sailing.  ^  The 
early  portion  of  the  piece  went  exceedindy 
weli,  but  it  draned  horribljr  towards  uie 
close  j  nor  was  t£^  introduction  of  a  patter 
song  —  with  guitar  accompaniment  —  of 
which  Uie  andi^ice  understood  not  a 
single  word,  a  happy  inspiration.  At  one 
moment  murmurs  of  discontent  were  ^s- 
tinctly  audible,  and  the  farce  would  in- 
evitably have  been  consigned  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Capulets,  had  not  the  actor's  pre- 
sence of  mind  opportunely  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  by  hastening  the  "denoue- 
ment," triumphantly  brouj^ht  down  the 
curtaia  "  On  the  second  nighty"  to  quote 
Mathews'  letter  to  a  London  journal, 
"  after  wholesale  cutting,  it  went  off  with 
'  one  roar.' " 

I  now  come  to  a  long-forgotten  piece, 
also  of  Britannic  origin ;  any  mention  of 
which,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
merits,  but  because  of  a  curious  circum- 
stance is  connected  with  it,  I  have  pur- 
posely reserved  until  now.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  1840,  the  bills  of  the  little  Th^tre 
SL  Antoine  announced  the  performance  of 
"L'Abba^e  de  Penmarch,"  by  Messra 
Tournemine  and  Thackeray.  Struck  by 
the  latter  name,  a  popular  English  dra- 
matist, then  residing  in  Paris,  naturally 
I  imagined    that    the  author  of    "Vanity 
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Fair''  might  possibly  be  responsible  for 
the  noyelty  ;  bat  ascertained,  on  enquiry, 
thai  the  leil  Simon  Pare  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  Thomas  James  Thackeray,  a  rdative 
of  the  norelist,  who  had  already  contri- 
bated  seTeral  dramatic  prodnctions  to  the 
London  stage.  Moreover,  he  discoyered 
that  the  piece  had  been  not  oyer-skilfolly 
iiifidi  m>m  the  "Innkeeper's  Daaghter," 
ao  old  melodrama,  by  George  Soane, 
iranded  on  the  well-known  balliu],  "Mary, 
the  Maid  of  the  Inn ; ''  and,  his  cariosity 
atisfied,  troabled  himself  no  farther  aboat 
the  matter. 

On  the  pablication  of  a  bibliography  of 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  a  few  years 

So^  "  L'Abbaye  de  Penmarch  "  haying  in- 
yertendy  been  indaded  in  it,  this  sap- 
posed  prodaetion  of  his  pen  necesstfify 
became  an  object  of  interest  to  collectors 
of  his  works,  and  eyery  remaining  copy  of 
the  piece  to  be  found  in  Paris  was  im- 
mediately bought  up  by  an  •enterprising 
London  bookseller,  and  readily  disposed  of 
at  piieea  yaiying  from  ten  shillings  to  two 
gdneasy  each  purchaser  congratulating 
himaeli  on  so  precious  an  acquisition. 
Unfortonately,  as  it  turned  out^  some 
incredoloos  person  took  it  into  his  head 
to  institate  a  searching  inquiry,  the  rescdt 
of  which  completely  changed  ttie  aspect  of 
aflEedrs ;  so  that  the  once  coyeted  rarity  is 
now  a  worthless  drug  in  the  market,  and 
its  possessors  are  left  to  console  themselyes 
aa  best  they  may  for  the  loss  of  their 
money. 

Doring  a  stay  at  Heidelberg  in  1858, 1 
witnessed  there  the  performance  of  a  cleyer 
adaptation  of  Cumberland's  Jew,  and  also  of 
the  Orphan  of  Lowood  (Jane  Eyre) ;  and 
to  these  may  be  added — although  I  neyer 
BBW  them  pkyed — successful  yersions  of 
Palgraye  Simpson's  Second  Loye,  and  All 
for  Her,  besides  Oxenford's  farce,  A  Day 
Well  Spent^  arranged  for  the  Viennese  stage 
by  the  actor,  Nestroy.  Once,howeyer,in  the 
course  of  my  sojourn  in  the  little  uniyersity 
town,  I  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  an  old 
acquaintance.  On  taking  my  usual  seat  in 
the  theatre,  and  glancing  at  the  bill,  the 
chief  item  of  which  was  a  comedy  with  an 
uncommonly  long  name,  sisnifjing  "He 
has  done  the  right  thiug  at  kst,"  I  calmly 
awaited  the  rising  o!  the  curtain,  ana 
before  ten  words  had  been  spoken,  found 
myself  listening  to  '*  je  yous  le  donne  en 
milleb"  the  irrepressible  Paul  Pry.  The 
representatiye  of  the  hero,  whose  concep- 
tion of  die  character  was,  to  say  the  leasts 
peealiar,  and  who  emphasised  eyery  sentence 


he  uttered  with  a  flourish  of  the  traditional 
umbrella,  was  neyertheless  quaintly,  if  some- 
what ponderously  droll ;  while  the  young 
lady  who  personated  Phoebe,  established 
in  the  coarse  of  the  eyeniug  a  chdm  on 
my  sraUtude  by  kindly  forbearing  to 
disturb  my  recollections  of  her  predecessor 
Yestris,  and  not  singing,  <*  Cherry  Bipe  1 " 
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PART  L 

CHAPTER  IL      OWLS. 

OirrsiDE  in  the  garden  all  was  coolness 
and  stillness.  The  woods  hardly  rustled 
that  ^uiet  eyeniuff,  and  all  their  liyinff 
inhabitants  seemed  to  be  asleep.  The  old 
red-brick  house  lay  dark  in  the  moonlight; 
its  rather  fantastic  towers  and  chimney- 
tops  standing  out  dear ;  its  long  rows  of 
windows  sbmingj  its  iyy  and  Virginia 
creeper  hanging  in  silvered  masses.  On 
the  lawn  there  were  spaces  of  clear  light 
and  deep  shadow,  and  the  great  dark  cedars 
stretched  their  arms  motionless. 

Eyen  outside  here,  in  the  free  air,  with 
his  old  friend,  Paul  seemed  to  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  go  on  with  his  subject.  Colonel 
Ward  smoked  his  pipe,  as  they  walked  up 
and  down,  and  waited  for  him  as  long  as 
he  could.  At  last  he  said,  with  real 
anxiety  in  his  yoice :  "  Talk  away,  my  boy. 
What  is  all  this  about?  Hang  it,  Paul, 
you  are  not  in  earnest,  are  you  t " 

''Yes,  I'm  in  earnest" 

"But  nothing  positiye — ^nothing  settled, 
of  course  t " 

**  Well,  yes,  it  is  settled ;  at  least  I  hope 
BO.  Yes,  Colonel,  it  was  settled  just  before 
I  went  abroad ;  but  we  agreed  to  say  no- 
thing about  it  I  suppose  eyerybody  will 
know  soon  now.  I  don't  see  why  they 
shouldn't" 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  t "  said 
Colonel  Ward  rather  sharply. 

"You  must  not  mind  about  that,  you 
know,"  the  young  man  answered  quickly. 
''Mrs.  Perciyal  wouldn't  let  me  say  any- 
thing, and,  of  course,  I  had  to  do  as  they 
wished.  She  wanted  me  to  wait  till  they 
came  here ;  it  would  make  such  a  lot  of 
talk  at  Woolsborough.  I  am  going  to 
Woolsborough  now,  though — ^but  I  came 
here  first — partly  oh  purpose  to  tell  you." 

From  Paul's  manner,  and  rather  hurried 
way  of  talking,  it  was  plain  that  he  did 
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not  expect  his  old  friend  to  be  mach 
pleased  with  the  news  he  had  to  tell  him. 
Colonel  Ward  listened  to  him  gravely,  and 
did  not  speak  quite  at  once. 

"Ah I  Then  I  may  be  supposed  to 
know  who  it  is/'  he  said  presently.  "  Mrs. 
Percival — well,  there  may  be  some  excuse 
for  her.  Women  don't  always  know  at 
once  what  view  to  take,  and,  no  doubt,  she 
found  she  had  to  do  with  an  obstinate 
young  fool.  But  Percival  was  very  wrong. 
He  ought  to  have  interfered.  He  ought  to 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  thing  at  once.  That 
is  what  an  honourable  man  would  have 
done." 

"  I  don't  see  why,"  said  Paul 
**You  would  see  plainly  enough  in 
another  man's  case.  Percival  was  your 
guardian.  A  year  ago  his  wife's  niece 
came  to  live  with  him — a  girl  whose 
parents  were  good-for-nothing,  and  who 
had  been  badly  trained  in  every  way." 
«*Look  here,   Colonel,  you  always  say 

what  you  like " 

**  Yes,  and  I  mean  to  do  so  still." 
<*You  must  remember  that  you  don't 
know  Miss  Darrell.    You  have  only  seen 
her  once." 

**I  know  all  about  her," said  the  Colonel 
"I  grant  you  she  is  a  very  pretty  girl.  Clever 
too ;  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  that  But  she 
has  nothing,  and  for  that  and  twenty  other 
reasons  she  is  not  the  right  match  for  you. 
And  the  Percivals  ought  not  to  have 
listened  to  such  a  thing  for  a  moment 
They  were  bound  in  honour  to  resist  the 
very  notion.  A  young  fellow  with  a  good 
property  like  you,  with  your  talents,  and 
a  grand  future  before  you  !  Why,  hang 
it,  Paul,  you  might  marry  anybody.  What 
the  deuce  was  old  Percival  thinking  about  1 
I  always  knew  he  was  a  fool,  but  haDg  me 
if  I  knew  he  was  a  knava" 

"He  couldn't  have  prevented  it.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Paul 

"My  dear  fellow,  that's  nonsense.  I 
wonder  at  Mrs.  Percival.  But  I  suppose 
she  took  the  sentimental  view;  she  always 
was  soft-hearted.  And  this  is  not  the  first 
mistake  she  has  made,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
How  long  has  this  affair  been  going  on  f  " 
**  For  a  year.  Ever  since  I  first  saw  her. 
But  I  said  nothing  till  I  went  down  from 
Oxford  the  other  day.  And  you  are 
awfully  unfair  to  the  Percivals,  yon  know, 
Colonel  Mrs.  Percival  thought  at  first  I 
was  too  young ;  and  then  she  wouldn't  have 
anything  said  about  it  all  the  summer." 

*'I  see  nothing  in  that,  if  she  allowed 
the  thing  to  go  on  at  all,"  staid  Colonel 


Ward  dismally;  he  was  torn  between 
loyalty  to  his  old  love  and  faithfulness  to 
the  interests  of  Paul  Romaine.  "Do  yoa 
write  to  the  young  lady  1 " 

"  Of  course  ;  we  are  engaged,"  said  Paul. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  no- 
body knows  anything  about  it )  " 

"  Canon  and  Mrs.  Percival ;  nobody  else. 
They  have  not  even  told  Vincent." 

"Why  not!" 

"I  don't  know.  The  leas  people  the 
better,  she  thought  And  I  think  Vincent 
isn't  always  the  pleasantest  fellow  in  the 
world ;  and  as  he  was  to  be  there  all  the 
summer,  perhaps  it  was  better  for  her  that 
he  shouldn't  know — because  he  and  I  don't 
get  on  particularly  well  He  might  have 
made  himself  disagreeable.  But  of  course 
Mrs.  Percival  did  not  tell  me  any  reasons 
like  those ;  I  have  only  guessed  them.  She 
said  it  was  best  that  only  she  and  the 
Canon  should  know.  And  it  was  easy,  as 
I  was  going  abroad." 

"  If  the  thing  was  allowed  at  all,  I  see 
no  reason  for  keeping  it  secret,"  said  Colonel 
Ward.  "I  shall  ask  her  to  explain  that 
to  me  one  of  these  days." 

Then  he  and  Paul  walked  the  whole 
length  of  the  lawn,  past  the  cedars,  from 
light  to  shadow,  and  back  to  light  again, 
without  saying  anything  more.  The  Colonel , 
in  his  honest  old  heart  was  very  unhappy. 
Though  he  would  not  exactly  say  so,  he 
thought  Mrs.  Percival  had  done  very  wrong. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  really,  that  the 
whole  thing  was  her  doing.  With  a  penni- 
less niece  on  her  hands,  of  course  she  had 
encouraged  Paul  A  young  fellow  at  college, 
open,  enthusiastic,  simple-hearted,  he  was 
ready  to  fall  in  love  with  anybody;  and 
Miss  Darrell  was  a  very  attractive  girl 
All  the  unhappy  history  of  her  father  and 
mother  had  been  told  to  the  Colonel  by 
Mrs.  Percival  herself;  the  girl  was  friend- 
less, homeless,  penniless.  The  chance  of 
such  a  marriage  as  this  for  her  was  no 
doubt  a  great  temptation  to  her  aunt ;  but, 
to  Colonel  Ward's  mind,  a  temptation 
which  ought  at  all  costs  to  have  been  re- 
sisted. He  was  a  man  of  strict  notions 
and  high  old-fashioned  ideas;  his  prejudices, 
therefore,  were  strong ;  and  Mrs.  Percivals 
niece  was  just  the  kind  of  girl  who  alwaj  s 
made  him  reflect  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age.  He  did  not  like  her ;  and  tlie  news 
of  her  engagement  to  Paul  seemed  to  him 
worse  than  any  news  he  had  heard  Bince 
Sir  Paul  Eomaine  died. 

The  Colonel  was  hurt,  too,  though  he 
did  not  wish  to  show  it     Under  his  stiff 
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grey  outside  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
warm  affection,  with  the  sensitiveiieas  whieh 
is  its  wrong  8id&  He  had  thought  that 
there  was  always  a  perfect  confidence  be- 
tween himBelf  and  Paul,  whom  he  loved  as 
if  he  were  his  son.  He  had  flattered  him- 
self that  all  Paul's  tastes,  and  ways,  and 
weaknesses,  were  known  to  him,  as  they 
would  have  been  known  to  Paul's  father; 
and  he  had  never  really  much  dreaded  the 
influence  of  the  Percivals,  though  he  talked 
about  it;  feeling  sure  that  Paul  was  his 
own  boy  in  spite  of  them.  It  was  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  him  to  find  how  far 
that  influence  had  now  extended  itself; 
that  Paul,  body  and  soul,  was  to  belong  all 
his  life  to  the  Percivals;  and  that  this 
thing  had  been  going  on  for  a  whole  year 
past,  while  he,  the  blind  old  friend,  had 
thought  that  Paul  was  only  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  reading  for  honours. 

"And  this  is  a  settled  thing  1"  said  the 
Colonel  at  last.  He  spoke  si^ly,  but  not 
angrily;  after  all,  young  people  must  be 
young,  and  it  was  not  Paul  with  whom  he 
was  angry.  He  himself  had  remained  un- 
married always  for  the  sake  of  a  foolish 
woman.  "  No  hope  of  any  alteration ! "  he 
went  on,  perhaps  hardly  speaking  to  Paul 

''No  fear  of  any,"  said  the  young  man, 
smiling.  "  Look  here,  Colonel,  it  makes 
me  aifi^ully  happy,  you  know,  and  you  must 
congratulate  me. 

'>  No,  I  can't  do  that^"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  You  will  when  yon  know  Celia  a  little 
better." 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head. 

"I  won't  deny,  my  friend,"  he  said, 
"  that  this  news  of  yours  has  startled  me 
considerably.  I  can't  talk  to  you  about  it 
now.  I  must  go  home  and  think  it  over. 
GkK>d-night" 

"No,  Colonel,  I  won't  let  you,"  said 
Paul,  taking  hold  of  his  arm.  "  Ton  must 
be  convinced ;  I'm  going  to  argue  with  you." 

*'  Tou  may  as  well  argue  with  the  owls, 
my  boy.  I'm  a  kill-joy,  I  know.  I'm  a 
prophet  of  evil  :  but  I  don't  like  this 
engagement  of  yours.  Miss  Darrell  is 
pret^;  in  fact^  she  comes  as  near  being 
beau&ul  as  any  woman  I  ever  saw;  and 
no  doubt  she  has  taking  manners.  But 
even  if  she  had  money  as  well,  she  would 
not  be  the  wife  I  should  choose  for  yon. 
I  believe  in  heredity,  and  she  comes  of  a 
bad  stock.  Her  tendencies  are  horsey,  and 
I  hate  horsey  women.  Her  father  was  an 
idle,  dissipated  chap,  never  to  be  seen  off  a 
race-couree;  and  her  mother,  poor  thing  1 
was  as  weak  as  water." 


At  that  moment  the  silence  of  the  night 
was  broken  by  a  wild  <<  Tn  whit,  tu  whoo  I " 
and  an  owl  flew  slowly  across,  in  the  moon- 
shine, from  one  great  tree  to  anottier.  Paul 
was  in  fact  arguing  with  the  owls,  it 
seemed. 

"  I  know  all  that,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
the  Colonel.  "But  I  don't  know  why  she 
should  be  made  responsible  for  their  sins." 

He  might  very  well  have  been  angry ; 
but  he  had  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  which 
at  this  time  took  the  form  of  perfect  trust. 
In  his  mind  he  knew  and  trusted  Celia  so 
entirely,  that  his  old  friend's  fears  and 
prejadices  were  only  worth  a  smile.  He 
cotdd  not  quarrel  with  him  about  anything 
so  childish,  knowing  how  easily  Celia  would 
captivate  the  Colonel,  when  she  saw  him 
again. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  will  be  a  very  good 
thing,  Colonel,"  he  went  on,  "  if  she  knows 
more  about  horses  than  I  do  1 " 

"  WeU,  yes ;  you  are  a  muff  about  horses, 
certainly,  Paul,''  Colonel  Ward  was  obliged 
to  confesa  '*  You  would  get  into  endless 
scrapes  in  that  line,  and  be  cheated  right 
and  left,  if  you  hadn't  Ford  and  me  to 
look  after  yon.  It  is  a  miracle  that  your 
father's  son  should  be  so  ignorant." 

'*  She  will  manage  all  that,"  said  Paul  in 
his  low  pleasant  voice.  "She  is  very 
clever ;  she  wQl  look  after  everything. 
And  she  is  tremendously  kind  and  chari- 
table, yon  know — and  good — a  thousand 
times  too  good  for  me.  Why  should  I  be 
obliged  to  marry  a  woman  with  money  ? 
This  other  arrangement  seems  quite  right 
tome." 

•'  To  you — ^but  to  nobody  else,  my  boy," 
said  Colonel  Ward. 

Slowly,  under  Patd's  influence,  his  indig- 
nation was  melting  away.  It  was  plain 
that  the  lad  was  very  happy,  very  much  in 
love ;  and  he  was  engaged ;  and  of  course 
there  was  not  the  smallest  chance  of  his 
breaking  off  his  engagement  now;  the 
Colonel  could  not  expect  or  wjsh  him  to  do 
that.  The  only  feeling  must  be  regret  and 
deep  vexation ;  but  still,  if  Paul  really 
knew  anything  about  Miss  Celia  Darrell, 
a  little  hope  might  creep  in.  She  mieht 
make  him  a  tolerably  good  wife  after  all 

"  Why,  Paul,"  he  said,  "  you  talk  as  if 
you  were  a  millionaire.  You're  not^  you 
know. 

"We  shall  do  very  well,"  said  Paul 
quietly.  "  We  shall  live  here  ;  and  by- 
andby,  if  you  push  me  on,  I  may  try  for 
Parliament.    That  is  Mrs.  Percivd's  idea." 

"She  is  quite  right,  perfectly  right," 
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said  the  Colonel,  highly  pleased ;  and  with 
this  prospect  he  forgot  all  about  Paul's 
bad  news,  and  began  building  all  sorts  of 
castles  in  the  air.  This  was  the  future  he 
had  always  fancied  for  Paul ;  fearing  all  the 
time  that  he  was  too  lazy,  too  refined,  too 
.  studious,  too  artistic,  even  to  put  himself 
in  the  way  of  it  It  even  occurred  once 
to  the  Golonel's  mind  that  a  spirited 
woman,  if  she  was  really  worthy  of  Paul, 
might  be  his  greatest  help  in  a  political 
career.  Possibly,  in  Celia  Darrell,  her 
father's  recklessness  might  take  the  form 
of  a  courage  worth  something.  The 
Colonel  was  afraid  not;  for  when  he  had 
seen  her,  and  heard  her  talk,  dislike  had 
been  mixed  strongly  with  his  admiration ; 
but  he  began  to  think  that  he  might  have 
done  the  girl  injustice. 

So,  instead  of  saying  ^  good-night"  early, 
and  goins  home  sulky  to  ms  cottage,  Colonel 
Ward  ta&ed  politics  with  Paul  for  another 
hour.  Paul,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  tired 
and  bored,  and  wished  that  he  had  said 
nothing  about  Parliament  At  last  he  took 
advantage  of  a  pause  to  change  the  subject 
suddenly.  ''I  suppose  the  place  will  want 
thoroughly  doing  up  all  round,"  he  said, 
looking  up  at  his  old  towers. 

"  Nonsense  !  It  is  in  perfectly  good 
order." 

"  I  know  it  isn't  tumbling  down ;  but  it 
is  not  half  smart  enough.  People  make 
houses  beautiful  in  these  days,  don't  they  1 
Mrs.  PercivaVs  house  is  awfully  pretty. 
Of  course  this  has  a  character  of  its  own ; 
but  it  is  very  old-fashioned ;  all  the  things 
in  it  are  old-fashioned." 

"Nonsense,  Paul!  They  were  good 
enough  for  your  mother." 

"Ahl  but  that  was  long  ago.  Well, 
she  must  look  at  it  all  when  she  comes 
here.  There  will  be  the  servants  to  settle 
too — ^but  Mrs.  Peroival  will  tell  me  all 
about  that" 

"It  is  not  to  be  a  long  engagement, 
then?"  Eaid  Colonel  Ward,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh. 

"Why  should  it  be  1" 

"  Why  ?  Because  you  are  very  young  j 
too  young  to  know  your  own  mind." 

'=  I  have  known  it  for  a  long  time." 

"  Well,  about  the  servants.     Of  course 


yon  must  have  things  correct  I  know 
nothing.  I  have  been  out  of  the  world 
too  long.  Mr&  Percival  will  teU  you,  as 
you  say.  One  thing  I  feel  pretty  sure  of 
— ^you  will  have  to  part  with  the  Sabins." 

"No;  why  should  I  do  that?"  exclaimed 
Paul  almost  angrily. 

"  Mrs.  Sabin  has  been  used  to  having 
her  own  way  far  too  long;  she  won't 
knock  under.  And  Sabin — ^to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  Sabin 
for  some  time  past  He  is  too  familiar ; 
his  manners  are  shocking.  To-night,  at 
dinner,  I  thought  he  was  vulgar;  broad 
grins  the  whole  time.  He  has  been  a 
faithful  servant,  no  doubt;  but  you  will 
have  to  part  with  him;  your  wife  will 
never  endure  him.  She  will  like  to  have 
her  own  wav  in  the  house." 

"Poor  old  Sabin!  I  never  noticed 
anything  wrong.  He  always  does  what  I 
tell  him.  Of  course,  if  Celia  doesn- 1  like 
him  and  his  wife,  that  will  be  another 
affair;  but  I  thixik  she  will  They  are 
sure  to  be  awfully  nice  to  her.  It  would 
be  a  horrid  bother  to  part  with  them." 

"You  will  find  a  good  many  horrid 
bothers  in  store  for  you,  my  boy.  You 
had  better  have  been  contented  as  you  are." 

"  Why,  Colonel,  it  was  only  this  after- 
noon that  you  told  me  I  ought  to  marry  a 
sensible  womaa" 

"  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said,"  answered 
the  Colonel  boldly. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Paul  walked 
with  him  up  the  dark  avenue,  and  across 
the  road  to  his  own  house.  Under  the 
arch  at  the  door,  Colonel  Ward  shook 
hands  with  him  and  muttered  a  few  words. 

"  My  best  wishes,  my  boy.  God  bless 
you  1 " 

Paul  went  back  to  Red  Towers,  and 
walked  restlessly  about  for  another  hour  in 
the  moonlight  He  felt  as  if  he  must  go 
to  Woolsborough  to-morrow  ;  it  seemed 
very  hard  of  Mrs.  Percival  to  put  him  off 
for  a  week.  It  was  easier  to  live  without 
Celia  in  Switzerland  than  here,  with  only  a 
few  hours'  railway  between  them. 

The  owls  in  the  wood  seemed  very  rest- 
less, too ;  they  hooted  dismally  now  and 
then,  as  if  to  condole  with  their  youug 
Squire  on  the  cruelty  of  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER    IL      A  DECLARATION, 

FotJR  or  ^ye  yeara  after  Hugh 'a  de- 
partare,  May's  governeaa  married ,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  youcg  lady  of  her 
mother'fi  chooaing.  Misa  Pirn's  chief 
recommendaticti  in  the  eye  a  of  Mr?. 
Bereaford  was  her  coming  direct  from  a 
baronet's  family*  For  the  rest,  Mies  Pirn 
was  the  merest  portereea  at  the  Gate  of 
Knowledge,  who  never  entered  hereelf  the 
door  ehe  opened  for  others.  She  could 
txanBlftte  coherently  French  and  German 
words  into  Eogliah  wordsj  but  they  parsed 
thtongb  her  brain  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  the  Ideaa  they  expressed  behind  them. 
She  wap»  in  fact,  an  even  exceptionally 
mechanical  specimen  of  the  host  of  teachers 
of  both  aexea,  who  leBemble  nothing  bo 
mnch  as  the  money-changer  at  Charing 
Crosaj  who  apenda  the  day  exchanging 
foreign  money  into  English  and  English 
into  foreign,  accurately  and  honestly,  with- 
out  purchasing  anything  with  the  coin  which 
passes  and  repasaea  through  hla  hands 
continually.  It  must  be  aaid,  however,  in 
Miss  Pirn's  defence,  that  she  regarded 
govemeasing  aa  a  mere  *'point^  d'appui " 
for  matrimony.  She  eat  very  lightly  and 
looaely  to  her  work  in  her  assurance  of 
speedy  promotion  j  and  ahe  had  all  the  airy 
serenity  and  aecuiity  of  the  bird  in  Victor 
Hugo's  fixqnialte  image : 

SoToBB  coTnme  roiuGaa  poH*  pour  un  instOiHt 

Snr  dc8  mmeaux  trop  Ertjloa  ; 
Qui  sent  trembler  1»  branclie.  mais  qui  chant  poor- 

Sachant  quHl  ft  dm  Mles» 

Her  head  was  aa    full  of  day-dreams, 
novels,  and  romantic  match ea,  aa  that  of 


any  other  prude— for  prude  aha  was,  of 
course.  Having  as  a  governess  to  be 
decorous,  ahe  over  J  id  ao  unnatural  a  part, 
and  would  fain  have  brought  up  May 
in  the  straiteat  sect  of  social  _  binding. 
But  here  the  good  Yicar,  who,  if  he  did 
not  see  through  Mia  a  Pim  heraelfj  saw  at 
least  through  her  syatem,  counteracted  her 
daily  and  wholeaomely* 

Con  0*Neil,  the  old  Irish  gardener,  on 
the  other  baud,  saw  through  Misa  Pim 
herficlf  with  a  clearness  probably  due  to 
that  young  lady's  peraiatent  efforts  to 
convert  him  to  Protestantism.  As  the 
current  Curate  happened  to  be  Evangelical, 
Miaa  Pim  becamo  zealously  anti-Catholic, 
and  Con  got  the  benefit  of  her  zeal  Mr, 
Winslow,  the  Curate  of  that  day,  had  com- 
municated to  her  the  shock  he  had  hi  ma  elf 
received  from  the  discovery  that  the  Vicar 
of  the  pariah  had  a  Roman  Catholic  in  his 
service ;  and  Mies  Pim  had  begged  from 
the  Curate  tracta^  iJ  be  administered  to 
Con  for  his  conversion.  It  waa  about  as 
hopeful  a  taak  as  to  endeavour  to  convert 
a  sheep  into  a  goat  by  feeding  it  on  ivy. 

*'  I  hear  you're  a  Eoman  Catholic, 
O'Xeil  1  '*  she  began,  in  the  manner  of  a 
magistrate  adminiatering  a  caution  to  a 
criminal  not  to  criminate  himaelf. 

"  Me,  mies !  I'm  a  gardener,  miss ;  that's 
what  I  am/'  Coa  replied  dourly^  to  suggest 
that  this  was  the  sole  relation  in  which  he 
atood  to  Misa  Pim,  or  with  which  ahe  had 
anything  whatever  to  do.  In  extenuation  of 
the  temper  Con  displayed  in  the  interview 
we  are  recording,  two  thinga  shoald  be 
remembered.  lo  the  first  place,  all  attempta 
at  proaelytism  were  associated  in  hh  mind 
with  what  is  known  in  Ireland  as  '^  aou- 
perism" — that  ia  a  bsae  and  abominable 
ayatem  of  making  "  converaion  "  a  condition 
of  relief  in  caaea  of  desperate  deatltation. 
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And|  in  the  next  place,  Con  resented  Mb  • 
Pirn's  persistent  attempts  to  prevent  May's 
nsnal  daily  chat  with  him.  Ever  since  she 
could  talk  and  toddloi  May  had  bullied  Con 
abjectly,  in  the  loving  way  in  which  we  bully 
a  pet  dog ;  and  indeed  Uon  had  all  a  dog's 
devotion  to  her.  The  chief  pleasure  of  ms 
day  was  a  taJk  with  the  child,  and  this 
Miss  Pim  was  bent  on  preventing,  as 
nothing  was  more  vulgarising  than  tidking 
with  servants  or  low  people.  How  amazed 
Miss  Pim  would  have  been  to  hear  that  she 
was  herself  an  incomparably  more  vulgar- 
minded  person  than  Con  I 

As  Miss  Pim  was  not  the  sort  of  person 
to  take  the  hint  that  Con  to  her  was  ''  a 
gardener  "  and  nothing  more,  she  explained 
oondescen<Ungly,  "I  meant  about  your 
reUgion,  O'NeiL" 

«  And  what  about  it,  miss  ? "  Con  asked, 
striking  his  spade  into  the  ground  with  the 
defiance  of  a  challenge  and  lookbg  up  at 
her  doggedly  with  his  hands  on  the  handle 
and  his  chin  on  his  hands. 

*'  I  was  asking  you  only  what  it  was," 
Miss  Pim  replied  indignantly. 

<*  Heaven  knows  what  it  is,"  answered 
Con  equivocally,  leaving  her  to  infer,  either 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  small  account,  or  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  account  only  to  Heaven. 

"But  you  are  a  Boman  Catholic t "  re- 
iterated Miss  Pjm  with  wooden  persistence. 

"  I'm  what  my  father  afore  me  was,  and 
what  mv  childlire  will  be  af  ther  me,  like 
yourself  miss— barrin' the  childhre."  Con 
thus  corrected  himself  with  an  emphasis 
that  left  in  no  doubt  his  assurance  that 
Miss  Pim  would  die  an  old  maid. 

This  hint  Miss  Pim  ignored,  and  re- 
plied only  to  his  suggestion  that  one's 
religion  was  a  mere  matter  of  the  accident 
of  one's  birth.  *<We  should  thmk  for 
ourselves." 

"  It's  little  harrum  that  11  do  ye,  miss." 

"But  it's  not  thinking  for  yourself  to 
take  your  religion  from — from  others," 
cried  Miss  Pinii  fearing  to  say  '*from  your 
priest." 

"  I'd  not  be  for  takin'  it  from  thim  that 
hasn't  much  of  it  to  spare,  anyway,"  re- 
torted Con,  adding,  as  though  it  were  an 
after-thought,  "an'  more  betoken,  it's 
thim  that's  always  for  thrustin'  it  on  ye." 

"  If  you  mean  ma " 

<*  Ah,  thin,  miss,  how  could  it  be  you  I 
wor  manin',  whin  divil  a  wan  o'  me  knows 
what  religion  ye're  of  at  all,  at  all  I 
hadn't  the  bad  manners  to  ax  ye  1 " 

Miss  Pim  had  so  UtUe  idea  of  this  being 
a  rebuke  that  she  took  it  for  an  apolqgy. 


''  I  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  of  coarse,  as  a  Boman  Catholic,  you'll 
think  me  a  heretic" 

'^  I  beg  your  pardin',  miss,  bat  who  told 
ye  I  wor  a  Catholic  ? " 

"  But  you  are,  aren't  you  1 "  cried  she  in 
amazement. 

''Ax  the  master,  miss,  an'  111  go  bail 
he'll  tell  ye  what  I  tould  ye  meself— that 
I  am  a  gardener,"  Con  replied  doggedly ; 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  do  his  work 
as  though  Miss  Pim  were  non-existent 

At  last  it  dawned  on  her  that  Con  here- 
by intimated  the  impertinence  of  her  cate- 
chism. If  the  Yicar  considered  Con's  re- 
ligion no  concern  of  his,  how  much  more 
should  she  refrain  firom  any  interference 
therewith!  To  the  Yicar  he  was  a  gar- 
dener only,  and  he  might  well,  therefore, 
be  a  gardener  only  to  her.  It  took  her 
some  little  time  to  understand  this,  yet 
even  then  she  returned  with  the  .dogged- 
ness  of  dulness  to  the  charge. 

"  But  you  have  time  when  your  work  is 
done,  O'JSeil,  to  think  of  more  important 
thinnt  than  gardening  t " 

"But  it's  gardenin'  I've  got  to  do  now, 
miss,"  replied  Con,  too  vehemently  busy  to 
look  up  even. 

"Of  course;  but  when  you've  done,  I 
mean,  you  mighty  perhaps,  read  some  of 
these  tracts  at  home,"  she  said  nervously, 
producing  a  batch  of  tracts  on  the  Bomish 
controversy  from  her  reticule. 

Con,  thinking  her  inoorrigiblei  worked 
on  ftmously  in  dlenoa 

Taking  his  silence  for  assent^  however 
sullen,  she  added,  **I  shall  leave  them  here 
on  your  coat,  O'Neil,  so  that  yoo  mayn't 
forget  them."  Then,  having  sown  this 
handfial  of  the  good  seed  on  the  hopeful 
soil  of  Con's  ooat^  which  lay  on  a  seat 
near  him,  she  tripped  triumphantly  away. 

Con  straightened  himself,  took  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  hat  to  mop  lus  forehead, 
looking  after  her  the  while  and  muttering 
*Hhiaeks"  over  and  over  in  a  tone  of 
withering  soom.  Then,  throwing  his  hand- 
kerchief violently  into  his  caabeeo,  and 
eloping  that  upon  his  head  impatiently, 
he  took  out  his  pipe  from  his  wabt- 
ooat  pocket  in  order  to  solaqe  with  a  smoke 
his  outraged  feeUngs.  Having  chopped  a 
bit  off  his  Limerick  twist,  minced  it^  rubbed 
it  well  between  his  hands  and  filled  there- 
with his  pipe,  he  lit  it^  flong  away 
the  matoh,  and  said  between  the  first 
violent  sucks  and  puffi  necessary  to  get  it 
going: 

(( Begorra— she'd — 'odd — a  matoh— to 
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show — ^ihe  Sim — ^his  coorae — ^she  would — 
bo!" 

TTpon  this  idea  of  the  airoganoe  of  the 
proselytising  Protestant,  as  represented 
by  Misa  Pim«  he  mosed  whilst  he  smoked, 
with  the  result  that,  when  his  pipe 
was  done^  he  took  "the  thracks/'  tore 
them  to  thread-papers  and  used  them,  ti^ 
to  string,  for  frightening  away  the  birds 
from  some  seed  he  had  sown. 

While  he  was  in  complacent  contempla- 
ticm  of  this  good  work,  and  muttering  to 
himself  with  a  grin  —  "  Vve  convarted 
thim,  anyway" — May  joined  him.  The 
chDd  spent  much  of  her  pocket  money, 
when  her  brother  Fred  was  not  at  home 
to  absorb  it  all,  in  buying  Con,  of  all 
things.  Limerick  twist  I 

Now  ordinary  tobacco  is  to  this  fearful 
drug  "  as  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  and  as 
water  is  to  wine,**  and  May  had  all  a 
smuggler's  anxiety  to  undergo  in  buyine 
this  contraband  article  from  the  amazed 
Tillage  shopkeeper  and  in  conveying  it  as 
swif  Sy  as  possible — that  her  hand  or  frock 
might  not  be  drenched  with  the  stench 
thereof — to  her  beneficiary,  Con.  Con 
had  had  to  give  up  long  ago  all  attempts 
to  dissuade  her  from  making  him  so  contra- 
band and  compromising  a  present,  since 
May  had  discovered  that  a  pipe  of  Limerick 
twist  was  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  life. 
He  took  it  now  always  with  much  demon- 
stration of  delight,  and  repaid  her  indi- 
rectly, not  only  by  working  overtime  in 
her  spedal  garden,  but  by  stocking  it  with 
the  choicest  of  her  favourite  flowers,  which, 
he  assured  her,  were  given  him  by  a  friend 
in  Leeds,  though,  as  often  as  not,  he  had 
to  buy  them. 

"Top  of  the  momin'  to  you.  Miss 
May/' 

"  I've  brought  you  some  tobacco,  Con. 
Do  have  a  smoke." 

**  Heaven  bless  ye,  miss.  It's  just  the 
wan  thing  I  was  sick  for  this  moment; 
think  of  that  nowl''  cried  the  rascal, 
taking  out  the  pipe  still  hot  from  his 
last  smoka  ""thank  ye  kindly.  Miss 
Mjay,"  he  said  as  he  fook  from  her  hand 
the  tobacco. 

He  chopped  a  bit  off,  and  minced  It  fine 
very  deliberately,  and  took  an  unusual 
time  to  fill  and  light  his  pipe;  tot  he 
wtus  revolving  in  hu  mind  some  effective 
way  of  preventing  the  child  from  making 
htm  any  more  such  presents,  not  only 
because  he  had  much  rather  she  spent  her 
Httle  allowance  on  herself,  but  also  because 
he   foresaw    IGss   Pim's   inevitable    dis- 


covery, some  time  or  other,  of  May's  con- 
traband trade,  and  the  inevitable  prohi- 
bition thereafter  of  all  intercourse  b0ween 
him  and  the  child. 

When  he  had  at  last  got  the  pipe  to 
draw,  he  puffed  out  a  vast  volume  of  smoke, 
heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  said  as  he  scratched 
his  head : 

"Ah,  begorl     That's  the  lasht  bit  o' 
baccy  you'U  smoke.  Con,  for  long  enoughs- 
long  enough." 
"  Why,  Con  t  " 

"  It's  the  hearrt^  Miss  May,"  he  replied, 
placing  his  hand  where  he  supposed  Uiat 
organ  to  be :  a  little  above  hu  left  hip. 
**  You  s  ee,  miss,  the  smoke  sets  the 
hearrt  flutherin'  like  a  burrd  in  a  cherry 
net;  an'  the  docther,  he  says  to  me — 
Docther  Doyle  they  call  him— '  O'Neil,' 
he  says,  '  it's  smotherin'  yere  hearrt  wid 
smoke,  ye  are,'  he  says;  *  that's  what's 
the  matther  wid  you,'  he  says." 

"  But  I  didn'fc  know  you  were  ill,  Con," 
May  cried  in  deep  concern. 

<<  Ah,  it  ishn't  what  ye'd  call  ill,  Miss 
May ;  only  the  hearrt  gets  dbrownded  in 
smoke,  an'  wallops  about  a  bit  tluryin'  to 
breathe ;  that's  how  it  is,  miss." 
Thu  did  not  sound  reassuring. 
"  Oh,  Con,"  she  cried,  in  keen  distress, 
"do  give  it  up;  do." 

*'  'Deed  thm,  Miss  May,  I  must ;  but  I 
can't  ahtand  the  sight  of  it,  miss;  an'  I 
says  to  the  docther,  I  says,  *  there's  Miss 
May,  God  bless  her  1  will  be  bringin'  me  a 
bit,  docther,  an'  I  must  smoke  ih,  if  I 
dhropped;  I  must  so,'  I  says.  'To  be 
sure,  he  says,  *  you  can't  refuse  the  Ukes 
of  her,'  he  says ;  '  but  sorra  another  ounce 
she'd  bring  you,  if  she  knew  it  was  gallopin' 
yere  hearrt  to  death ;  an'  that's  just  what 
it's  doin',  O'Neil ;  an'  Tm  not  goin'  behind 
yere  back  to  say  it,'  he  saya"  This  fine 
imaginative  dialogue  had  an  effect  on  May 
that  Con  had  little  reckoned  |on;  for  the 
child  realised  so  vividly  ike  danger  he  had 
lightly  suggested  that  she  burst  mto  tears. 
**  Oh,  Con  1 "  she  sobbed,  '^  I'm  so  sorry. 
Throw  it  away,  oh,  do  throw  it  away." 
And  before  he  could  answer  she  had  taken 
the  tobacco  from  him  and  flung  it  over 
the  wall 

He  was  so  much  shocked  and  touched 
by  her  tears  that  he  at  once  pitched  the 
pipe  after  it 

"Terra,  Miss  May  asthore,  whisht  wid 
ye  I  Sure,  nobody  minds  what  Docther 
Doyle  savs — not  wan.  It's  alvrays  whistlin' 
for  death,  he  is,  if  ye'd  a  pain  in  yere 
finger." 
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not  expect  his  old  friend  to  be  much 
pleased  with  the  news  he  had  to  tell  him. 
Colonel  Ward  listened  to  him  gravely,  and 
did  not  speak  quite  at  once. 

<*Ah!  Then  I  may  be  supposed  to 
know  who  it  is/'  he  said  presently.  "  Mrs. 
Perciyal — well,  there  may  be  some  excuse 
for  her.  Women  don't  always  know  at 
once  what  view  to  take,  and,  no  doubt,  she 
found  she  had  to  do  with  an  obstinate 
young  fool.  But  Percival  was  very  wrong. 
He  ought  to  have  interfered.  He  ought  to 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  thing  at  once.  That 
is  what  an  honourable  man  would  have 
done.'' 

<<  I  don't  see  why/'  said  Paul 
**You  would  see  plainly  enough  in 
another  man's  case.  Percival  was  your 
guardian.  A  year  ago  his  wife's  niece 
came  to  live  with  him — a  girl  whose 
parents  were  good-for-nothing,  and  who 
had  been  badly  trained  in  every  way." 
•*Look  here,   Colonel,  you  always  say 

what  you  like " 

*'  Yes,  and  I  mean  to  do  so  still." 
<*You  must  remember  that  you  don't 
know  Miss  Darrell.    You  have  only  seen 
her  once." 

"I  know  all  about  her," said  the  Colonel 
"  I  grant  you  she  is  a  very  pretty  girl.  Clever 
too  3  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  that  But  she 
has  nothing,  and  for  that  and  twenty  other 
reasons  she  is  not  the  right  match  for  you. 
And  the  Percivals  ought  not  to  have 
listened  to  such  a  thing  for  a  moment 
They  were  bound  in  honour  to  resist  the 
very  notion.  A  young  fellow  with  a  good 
propertv  like  you,  with  your  talents,  and 
a  grand  future  before  you  1  Why,  hang 
it,  Paul,  you  might  mmy  anybody.  What 
the  deuce  was  old  Percival  thinking  about  1 
I  always  knew  he  was  a  fool,  but  hang  me 
if  I  knew  he  was  a  knava" 

*<  He  couldn't  have  prevented  it.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Paul 

'*My  dear  fellow,  that's  nonsense.  I 
wonder  at  Mrs.  Percival.  But  I  suppose 
she  took  the  sentimental  view ;  she  always 
was  soft-hearted.  And  this  is  not  the  Erst 
mistake  she  has  made,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
How  long  has  this  affair  been  going  on  f " 
"  For  a  year.  Ever  since  I  first  saw  her. 
But  I  said  nothing  till  I  went  down  from 
Oxford  the  other  day.  And  you  are 
awfully  unfair  to  the  Percivals,  you  know, 
Colonel  Mrs.  Percival  thought  at  first  I 
was  too  yoang ;  and  then  she  wouldn't  have 
anything  said  about  it  all  the  summer." 

^'I  see  nothing  in  that,  if  she  allowed 
the  thing  to  go  on  at  all/'  paid  Colonel 


Ward  dismally;  he  was  torn  between 
loyalty  to  his  old  love  and  faithfulness  to 
the  interests  of  Paul  Romaine.  "  Do  you 
write  to  the  young  lady  f  " 

"  Of  course  ;  we  are  engaged,"  said  Paul. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  no- 
body knows  anything  about  it )  " 

"  Canon  and  Mrs.  Percival ;  nobody  else. 
They  have  not  even  told  Vincent." 

**  Why  not!" 

<'I  don't  know.  The  less  people  the 
better,  she  thought  And  I  think  Vincent 
isn't  always  the  pleasantest  fellow  in  the 
world ;  and  as  he  was  to  be  there  all  the 
summer,  perhaps  it  was  better  for  her  that 
he  shouldn't  know — because  he  and  I  don't 
get  on  particularly  well.  He  might  have 
made  himself  disagreeable.  But  of  course 
Mrs.  Percival  did  not  tell  me  any  reasons 
like  those ;  I  have  only  guessed  them.  She 
said  it  was  best  that  only  she  and  the 
Canon  should  know.  And  it  was  easy,  as 
I  was  going  abroad." 

"  If  the  thing  was  allowed  at  all,  I  see 
no  reason  for  keeping  it  secret,"  said  Colonel 
Ward.  ''I  shall  ask  her  to  explain  that 
to  me  one  of  these  days." 

Then  he  and  Paul  walked  the  whole 
length  of  the  lawn,  past  the  cedars,  from 
light  to  shadow,  and  back  to  light  again, 
without  saying  anything  more.  The  Colonel 
in  his  honest  old  heart  was  very  unhappy. 
Though  he  would  not  exactly  say  so,  he 
thought  Mrs.  Percival  had  done  very  wrong. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  really,  that  the 
whole  thing  was  her  doing.  With  a  penni- 
less niece  on  her  hands,  of  course  she  had 
encouraged  Paul.  A  young  fellow  at  college, 
open,  enthusiastio,  simple-hearted,  he  was 
ready  to  fall  in  love  with  anybody;  and 
Miss  Darrell  was  a  very  attractive  girl. 
All  the  unhappy  history  of  her  father  and 
mother  had  been  told  to  the  Colonel  by 
Mrs.  Percival  herself;  the  girl  was  friend- 
less, homeless,  penniless.  The  chance  of 
such  a  marriage  as  this  for  her  was  no 
doubt  a  great  temptation  to  her  aunt ;  but, 
to  Colonel  Ward's  mind,  a  temptation 
which  ought  at  all  costs  to  have  been  re- 
sisted. He  was  a  man  of  strict  notions 
and  high  old-fashioned  ideas;  his  prejudices, 
therefore,  were  strong ;  and  Mr&  Percival's 
niece  was  just  the  kind  of  girl  who  alwa}  s 
made  him  reflect  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age.  He  did  not  like  her ;  and  the  news 
of  her  engagement  to  Paul  seemed  to  him 
worse  than  any  news  he  had  heard  since 
Sir  Paul  Romaine  died. 

The  Colonel  was  hurt,  too,  though  he 
did  not  wish  to  show  it     Under  his  stiff 
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grey  oataide  there  waa  a  ^at  deal  of 
warm  affeetion,  with  the  sensitivenedB  which 
IB  ita  wrong  8id&  He  had  thought  that 
there  was  always  a  perfect  confidence  be- 
tween himself  and  Paul,  whom  he  loved  as 
if  he  were  his  son.  He  had  flattered  him- 
self that  all  Paul's  tastes,  and  ways,  and 
weaknesses,  were  known  to  him^  as  they 
would  have  been  known  to  Paul's  father; 
and  he  had  never  really  much  dreaded  the 
influence  of  the  Percivals,  though  he  talked 
about  it;  feeling  sure  that  Paul  was  his 
own  boy  in  spite  of  them.  It  was  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  him  to  find  how  far 
that  influence  had  now  extended  itself; 
that  Paul,  body  and  soul,  was  to  belong  all 
his  life  to  the  Percivals;  and  that  this 
thing  had  been  going  on  for  a  whole  year 
past,  while  he,  the  blind  old  friend,  had 
thought  that  Paul  was  only  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  reading  for  honours. 

"And  this  is  a  settled  thing  1"  said  the 
Colonel  at  last.  He  spoke  si^ly,  but  not 
angrily;  after  all,  young  people  must  be 
young,  and  it  was  not  Paul  with  whom  he 
was  angry.  He  himself  had  remained  un- 
married always  for  the  sake  of  a  foolish 
woman.  "  No  hope  of  any  alteration ! "  he 
went  on,  perhaps  hardly  speaking  to  Paul 

"No  fear  of  any,"  said  the  young  man, 
smiling.  '^  Look  here,  Colonel,  it  makes 
me  awfully  happy,  you  know,  and  you  must 
congratulate  me." 

'*  No,  I  can't  do  that,"  sdd  the  Colonel. 

"  Tou  will  when  you  know  Celia  a  little 
better." 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head. 

"I  won't  deny,  my  friend/'  he  said, 
"  that  tUs  news  of  yours  has  startled  me 
considerably.  I  can't  talk  to  you  about  it 
now.  I  must  go  home  and  think  it  over. 
Good-night" 

"No,  Colonel,  I  won't  let  you,"  said 
Patil,  taking  hold  of  his  arm.  '<  You  must 
be  convinced ;  I'm  going  to  argue  with  you." 

**  You  may  as  well  argue  with  the  owls, 
my  boy.  I'm  a  kill-joy,  I  know.  I'm  a 
prophet  of  evil  :  but  I  don't  like  this 
engagement  of  yours.  Miss  Darrell  is 
pretty;  in  fact^  she  comes  as  near  being 
beautiful  as  any  woman  I  ever  saw;  and 
no  doubt  she  has  taking  manners.  But 
even  if  she  had  money  as  well,  she  would 
not  be  the  wife  I  should  choose  for  you. 
I  believe  in  heredity,  and  she  comes  of  a 
bad  stock.  Her  tendencies  are  horsey,  and 
I  hate  horsey  women.  Her  father  was  an 
idle,  dissipated  chap,  never  to  be  seen  off  a 
race-course;  and  her  mother,  poor  thing  1 
was  as  weak  as  water." 


At  that  moment  the  silence  of  the  night 
was  broken  by  a  wild  "  Tu  whit,  tu  whoo ! " 
and  an  owl  flew  slowly  across,  in  the  moon- 
shine, from  one  great  tree  to  another.  Paul 
was  in  fact  arguing  witfi  the  owls,  it 
seemed. 

''  I  know  all  that,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
the  Colonel.  "But  I  don't  know  why  she 
should  be  made  responsible  for  their  sins." 

He  might  very  well  have  been  angry ; 
but  he  had  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  which 
at  this  time  took  the  form  of  perfect  trust. 
In  his  mind  he  knew  and  trusted  Celia  so 
entirely,  that  his  old  friend's  fears  and 
prejudices  were  only  worth  a  smile.  He 
could  not  quarrel  with  him  about  anything 
so  childish,  knowing  how  easily  Celia  would 
captivate  the  Colonel,  when  she  saw  him 
again. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  will  be  a  very  good 
thing,  Colonel,"  he  went  on, "  if  she  knows 
more  about  horses  than  I  dof" 

"  Well,  yes ;  you  are  a  muff  about  horses, 
certainly,  Paul,"  Colonel  Ward  was  obliged 
to  confess.  '*  You  would  get  into  endless 
scrapes  in  that  line,  and  be  cheated  r|ght 
and  left,  if  you  hadn't  Ford  and  me  to 
look  after  yon.  It  is  a  miracle  that  your 
father's  son  should  be  so  ignorant." 

''  She  will  manage  all  that,"  said  Paul  in 
his  low  pleasant  voica  "She  is  very 
clever ;  she  will  look  after  everything. 
And  she  is  tremendously  kind  and  chari- 
table, you  know — and  good — a  thousand 
times  too  good  for  me.  Why  should  I  be 
obliged  to  marry  a  woman  with  money  f 
This  other  arrangement  seems  quite  right 
tome." 

"  To  you — but  to  nobody  else,  my  boy," 
said  Colonel  Ward. 

Slowly,  under  Paul's  influence,  his  indig- 
nation was  melting  away.  It  was  plain 
that  the  lad  was  very  happy,  very  much  in 
love ;  and  he  was  engaged ;  and  of  course 
there  was  not  the  smallest  chance  of  his 
breaking  off  his  engagement  now;  the 
Colonel  could  not  expect  or  wish  him  to  do 
that.  The  only  feeling  must  be  regret  and 
deep  vexation ;  but  still,  if  Paul  really 
knew  anything  about  Miss  Celia  Darrell, 
a  little  hope  might  creep  in.^  She  might 
make  him  a  tolerably  good  wife  after  alL 

"  Why,  Paul,"  he  said,  "  you  talk  as  if 
you  were  a  millionaire.  You're  not^  you 
know." 

"We  shall  do  very  well,"  said  Paul 
quietly.  "  We  shall  live  here  ;  and  by- 
andby,  if  you  push  me  on,  I  may  try  for 
Parliament.    That  is  Mrs.  Percival's  idea." 

"  She  is  quite  right,   perfectly  right," 
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May  tamed  roimd  to  find  henelf  face 
to  face  with  Hugh  —  big»  brown-bearded, 
but  Hugh  still,  in  right  of  hii  Urge,  soft 
brown  eyes — ^brightei  through  the  sadden 
moistore  that  had  spraag  to  them-^and 
hie  frank  smile. 

<'0h,  Hagh  1"  she  died  as  he  took  her 
ap  in  Ids  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"  I  have  been  wondwing  the  same  thing 
about  you  for  a  month  or  morOy  *  Will  she 
be  like  that  still  1 '  And  you  are,  and  yoa 
aren't)"  he  said,  holding  het  item  him,  to 
take  a  critical  survey  oi  her  happy  face. 

Con,  seeing  him  at  the  comer  of  the 
small  conservatory,  had  made  signs  of 
silence  to  him,  oyer  May's  unconscioos 
heady  so  that  Hugh  had  heard  her  whole 
declaration  firom  <'I  could  never  forget 
him." 


THE  OUTCASTS*  HAVENS. 

All  waifs  and  strays  bom  the  streetsi 
picked  up  here  and  there  and  brought  in — 
now  by  a  polfcemaa ;  now  by  some  stray 
Samaritan;  or  perhaps  by  pitying  house- 
hcdder,  whose  door-step  has' served  as  a 
couch  for  the  poor  little  wanderer;  but 
here  they  are  in  harbour  anyhow :  boja  on 
(me  side,  girls  on  the  other;  each  with  a 
great  bowl  of  hot  tea  to  the  front,  flanked 
with  an  equally  satisfactory  trencher  of 
Iffead  and  butter.  Yes,  it  is  tea-time  at  the 
Outcasts'  Haven ;  the  great  bell  has  rung, 
and  the  clatter  of  hundreds  of  hob-nail^ 
boots  on  the  wooden  stairs  has  resounded 
throueh  the  lofty  boildiog,  and  here  is 
tiia  ship's  company  all  presenti  a  poor, 
diipwrecked  crew  indeed,  and  only  just 
saved|from  the  cruel  raging  sea. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  the 
waifs  and  stray?.  They  have  drifted  up  to 
London  by  various  ways  and  from  many 
quarters,  to  cluster  around  the  stony- 
hearted stepmother ;  but  the  greater  part 
are  no  doubt  London-bom.  Some  have 
never  had  a  homoi  however  wretched. 
Brought  into  the  world  in  a  workhouse, 
or  perhi^  a  common  lodging-house,  uid 
knowing  no  other  shelter  during  their 
short  lives,  with  the  street  as  nursery  and 
school  Others  again  have  been  carefully 
feared  for  a  time,  have  had  careful,  indus- 
trious mothers,  and  honesty  hard-worUng 
fathers.  But  mother  died,  and  father  took 
to  drink.  All  was  lost  for  the  little  famUy; 
turned  into  the  streets^  they  drifted  hither 
and  thither;  but  one  saved  out  of  the 
number  and  brought  to  the  Haven  at  last. 


The  Havens  for  Outcasts  are  at  Lime- 
house,  not  far  from  tho  Docks,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  poor  and  stitiggling  popula- 
tion ;  but  they  are  not  designed  espeoally 
for  the  benefit  of  Limehoose,  but  for  aU 
London  round,  wherever  its  l^ts  may 
twinkle,  and  wherever  boys  and  girb  may  1m 
cast  away  upon  its  streets.  It  haa  happoied 
that  the  trade  of  Limehoose  has  deelinad 
of  kte  years,  and  here  was  a  roomy  ware- 
house to  let»  which  wa^  aecured  by  tiie 
head  of  the  London  Cottage  Mission  and 
skilfully  adapted  to  its  present  purpose :  as 
a  home  for  the  hommess,  that  is,  and  a 
ref fq;e  for  poor  dbildren  ne j^ted  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

An  outside  view  shows  a  square  sub- 
stantial building,  standing  comerwise  be- 
tween Dod  Street  and  the  Burdett  Road — 
that  long,  level  Bardett  Boad,  which,  pass- 
ing by  wharves,  canals,  warehouses,  and 
slums,  unites  the  river-side  districts  with 
the  more  inland  regions  of  Mile  End  and 
Bow.  Being  at  the  Limehoose  end  of 
the  Burdett  Boad,  there  is  a  breezy  kind  of 
feeling  in  the  air,  and  the  gusts  of  wind 
and  rain  fall  upon  us  as  if  msh  from  the 
tarry  cordage  of  ships  and  barges. 

The  doors  of  the  Haven  stand  wide  open 
for  all  homeless  little  ones,  but  in  a  meta- 
phorical and  not  a  literal  sense.  Actually, 
the  entrance  is  through  a  well-secured 
door,  which,  with  its  little  wicket  for 
scrutinising  visitors,  reminds  one  some- 
what of  a  convent  door.  But  there  is  not 
conventual  stillness  withia  Indeed,  there 
is  something  of  an  uproar  :  shrill,  ohildiih 
voices,  and  yet  not  quite  childlike  voices ; 
shriller  laughter  and  cries  of  glee,  which 
still  are  not  altogether  mirthful  It  is  the 
children's  play-hour,  and  the  little  girls  in 
their  play-room  are  jumping  and  romping 
about— not  without  need  of  being  helped 
and  encouraged  a  little;  for,  sooth  to  say, 
the  notion  of  play  seems  altogether  strange 
to  many  of  these  little  creatures,  and  there 
is  a  sadden  galvanic  movement  about 
them,  as  if  the  springs  of  joy  and  laughter 
in  their  frames  had  grown  rusty  and  out  of 
use. 

But  we  must  b^gin  at  the  beginning. 
How  is  the  little  waif,  cold,  wet,and  hungry, 
with  only  the  hard  stones  for  a  bed,  to 
gam  admission  1  Well,  here  is  the  first 
rule  of  admission-— tidings  of  joy,  sorely 
to  all  who  have  hearts  to  fed  for  the  little 
ones: 

"  Any  outcast  boy  or  girl,  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen,  without  parents,  guardians,  or 
friends,  and  who  has  no  home  or  bed  bot 
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liw  atnetik  will  be  admitted  at  once,  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  free,  and  be  pro- 
Tided  with  a  balh|  wavm  clothee,  food,  $ni 
abed.'' 

And  to  aid  in  the  work  of  reeeae,  eards 
are  distribated  amona  the  police  oontainine 
tke  addreie  of  the  Oatcaats'  Havana,  and 
ttie  neeeBiarf  blanha  for  particulan  of  the 
eaee ;  that  ia^  name^  age^  and  where  fomid. 
Batk  indeed,  anyone  finding  a  child  in  this 
Hd  condition,  may  bring  or  send  it  to  the 
Haven,  the addresaof  which shonid  thna be 
carefully  noted,  aa  lA,  Dod  Street,  and  311 
and  313,  Pnidett  Koad,  lamehonse,  London, 
£.  The  place  is  well  known  now  among 
tfio  force,  and  the  policeman  on  Ins  beat 
who  finds  some  poor  outcast  ahrinking 
from  the  flash  of  his  lantern,  is  no  longer 
eompeUed  to  hopelessly  bid  it  move  on, 
bat  knows  ezaoUy  where  to  send  it  for 
warmth,  shelter,^  and  kbdly  care. 

Here  then  a  light  is  always  bumbg,  a 
beaeon  light  in  the  wilderness  of  misery 
Sttd  despair ;  here  a  door  is  always  ready 
to  be  opened ;  at  the  cry  of  real  distress 
all  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
unknown  gnests.  Tanks  of  hot  water  heat 
the  boilding  and  afford  a  warm  bath  at 
any  moment  The  outcast  child  is  washed 
snd  purified,  its  rags  are  taken  away  to  be 
disinfected  and  desiccated;  it  is  clothed, 
fad,  and  put  to  bed,  apart  from  the  rest,  till 
the  doctor^s  fiat  pronounces  it  free  from 
kiiBctioaB  disorders,  and  permits  it  to 
ihsce  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Havens. 

And  so  the  basement  of  this  great  pQe 
of  buildings  is  devoted  to  the  general  ma- 
ddnery  of  warming,  cooking,  cleaning ;  to 
baths  and  washhouses ;  to  lockers,  where 
the  scanty  belongings  of  the  inmates,  a 
few  shapeless  rags  for  the  most  part,  are 
numbered  and  put  away.  Then  there  are 
slore-rooms  full  of  clothing.  Each  girl  has, 
in  addition  to  all  necessary  underclothing, 
a  neWwarm  frock  of  blue  serge,  a  warm 
ulster  for  out  of  doors,  a  waterproof  hat. 
The  boys,  too,  wear  a  neat  uniform  of  blue 
9ngd>f  and  some  of  them  assume  quite  a 
■mart  and  military  bearing. 

Then  there  are  three  floors  above,  c<m- 
tahung  spadous  and  airjr  rooms — ^play- 
room, dining  hall,  dormitories,  one  over  the 
other;  the  ^la'  part  beine,  of  course,  quite 
distinct  from  the  boys',  although  they  as- 
lemble  in  the  same  room  for  meals  and 
piavena  The  daily  life  is  varied  and 
setive  enough.  All  of  the  proper  age  are 
mat  to  the  neighbourmg  Board  Schools ; 
thne  are  workshops  close  by  where  shoe- 
makmg  and  tailoring  are  done;  with  wood- 


chopping  and  other  light  labours.  Some 
of  tim  boys  have  been  placed  in  offices  and 
warehouses  as  office  boys  and  messengers, 
coming  back  to  the  Haven  every  night. 

All  kinds  of  strange  little  beings  are. 
brought  to  light  m  lAe  draught  of  tiiis 
great  net  Sometimes  it  is  a  runaway  who 
has  really  a  home  if  he  chose  to  go  to  it, 
and  he  is  quickly  padted  off  to  his  anxious 
relatives;  but  a  larse  proportion  of  the 
little  waifs  have  absolutely  nobody  belong- 
ing ta  them,  and  in  this  refuge  have,  for 
the  first  time,  learnt  that  the  words  father 
and  mother  had  any  significance,  as  im- 
plying fatherly  care  or  motherly  love. 

Here  is  one  little  fellow,  brown  and 
dark-eved,  who  cannot  speak  a  word  of 
English — he  is  a  Breton  boy,  and  has,  per- 
haps, some  soROwftil  story  concealed  in  his 
impassive  bearing.  Many  of  the  children 
were  found  hi  Trafalgar  Square,  and  were 
rescued  by  Mr.  Austm  i!rom  the  terrible 
scenes  of  want  and  misery  which  were  wit- 
nessed on  the  bleak  wet  nights,  when  hun- 
dreds of  the  destitute  were  lying  crouched 
on  the  cold  wet  stones.  Some  of  the 
children  had  enjoyed  no  other  home  for 
weeks  and  months.  There  stands  a  child 
whose  mother  was  found  sitting  upon  the 
stones  exposed  to  all  the  rain  and  wind 
with  only  one  ragged  skirt  for  clothing; 
beneath  which  clustered  her  half-naked 
babes  seeking  such  warmth  as  her  poor 
chilled  frame  could  give.  Even  now,  all 
comfortably  clothed  and  sheltered,  the 
little  outcasts  bear  upon  their  pallid  faces 
the  traces  of  those  long  nights  of  misery 
and  privation.  These  Trafalgar  Square 
boys  (and  girls,  however,  seem  to  feel  a 
kind  of  pride  of  origin,  and,  indeed,  the 
cfrcumstances  of  their  rescue  have  a  flavour 
of  adventure  about  them.  It  was  Mr. 
Austin  who  drove  up  amon^  the  outcasts 
with  a  waggonette  loaded  with  bread  for 
their  relief,  and  who  then  filled  the  vehicle 
with  the  children  who  came  within  his 
scope. 

The  story  of  many  of  the  lads  is  simple 
enough :  mother  died,  and  father  ^ent 
away.  Sometimes  there  is  actual  desertion 
by  the  parents,  and,  in  other  cases,  early 
orphanage.  The  last  resource  of  the  boys 
is  selling  matches ;  they  earn  threepence  or 
fourpence  a  day  perhaps,  enough  for  food 
but  not  for  lodgings,  and  thus  the  street  is 
the  nightly  refuge.  A  casutd  job  brings  in 
sometunes  sixpence  or  even  eightpence,  and 
then  the  lad  enjoys  the  luxuries  of  the 
fonrpenny  kip,  or  lodging-house  for  the 
night,  to  turn  out  on  the  streets  again 
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next  day.  Other  boys  come  from  the 
country.  Here  U  one,  a  nice  bright-looking 
lad,  smart  enough  in  his  bine  uniform,  who 
Bhall  tell  his  own  tale. 

'*  Vm  fro'  Mansfield  in  Yorkshire.  Oh, 
yes,  I  had  a  comfortable  home,  only  father 
and  mother  died,  and  we  went  to  live  with 
granny.  Oh,  she  wasn't  that  bad  ofil"  A 
pardonable  gleam  of  family  pride  lights  up 
the  boy's  face.  "  She'd  a  gaarden  and  two 
pigs ;  she's  got  my  little  brother  now ;  but, 
says  I,  I'll  shift  for  mysea  And  I  went 
off  and  sold  things  about  the  country, 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  most  everywhere. 
Then  I  comes  to  London,  thinking  I  should 
do  fine,  and  then  I  lost  my  trading  money 
and  got  into  trouble.  First  of  all  it  was 
two  ^turs.  Me  and  another  boy,  we  cut 
a  hole  in  a  sack  and  took  two  'taturs :  and 
that  was  seven  days.  And  then  I  came 
out  barefooted  and  I  took  a  pair  o'  boots. 
That  was  three  months ;  and  then  I  got  a 
fortnight  for  begging.  And  arter  t^t  I 
went  m  the  Square — Trafalgar  Square,  and 
then  you  fet<med  me  away,  Mr.  Austin, 
you  know." 

A  likely  boy  is  thi?,  with  all  his  wits 
about  him  and  with  plenty  of  good  in  him, 
in  spite  of  his  troubles.  He  is  in  an  office 
now,  and  his  master  knows  all  about  the 
boots,  and  has  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
safety  of  his  own.  And  yet,  but  for  the 
helping  hand  at  the  light  moment,  ttiis 
boy  would  have  probably  gone  to  swell  the 
criminal  population ;  and,  from  the  lowest 
point  of  view,  would  probably  have  cost 
the  country  a  heavy  score  in  the  future. 

But  if  the  condition  of  the  lost,  homeless 
boy  is  lamentable  enough,  what  must  be 
said  for  the  girls — exposed  to  every  kind 
of  contamination,  and  yet  retaining  the 
capacity  of  suffering,  and  a  painful  con- 
sciousness of  degradation  t  And  the  stories 
belonging  to  the  girls,  of  which  many  can- 
not be  fully  told,  are  enoagh  to  wring  the 
heart,  and  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those 
most  unaccustomed  to  the  melting  mood. 
Here  is  a  girl  with  a  soft  delicate  face,  which 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  have 
been  full  of  refinement  and  charm,  a  girl 
of  fourteen  yesr^  or  so,  who  was  found 
hiding  herself  from  the  light  of  day  in 
some  half-ruined  outhouse.  Clothing  had 
she  none,  except  an  old  newspaper  wrapped 
about  her  loins.  Want  and  privation  had 
reduced  the  girl  almost  to  a  skeleton ;  and 
for  inany  days  she  could  only  partake  of 
nourishment  in  small  and  repeated  doses. 
Questioned  about  those  former  evil  days, 
she  can  only  reply  in  sentences  interupted 


by  choking  sobs.  It  is  as  if  she  had  fled 
from  some  inexpressible  cruelty  and  degra- 
dation, which  it  breaks  her  heart  to  recalL 
But  she  is  safe  now  and  in  ^ood  hands,  and 
the  oil  of  loving-kindness  is  poured  upon 
her  wounds. 

Here  is  a  more  cheerful  witness.  A  nice 
bright-eyed  Irish  lassie  this — Irish  in  blood 
that  is,  for  she  has  not  had  a  ehanoe  ^f 
picking  up  the  brogue.  "Please,  sir — 
Father  was  a  soldier  once,  in  the  Third 
Buffs,  and  got  his  discharge ;  and  then  he 
was  a  postman  in  the  County  of  Kent. 
But  he  got  paralysed,  did  father,^and  could 
not  work,  and  mother  started  to  go  back 
to  Ireland,  and  we  walked  and  walked,  and 
came  to  London,  and  here  mother  left  me." 
The  remembrance  of  it  brings  a  burst  of 
irrepressible  tears.  Here  the  matron  cor- 
roborates the  story;  she  remembers  the 
poor  mother  Bui  the  little  tribe  of  children 
with  bare  and  bleeding  feet,  and  how  tear- 
fully thankful  she  was  to  leave  this  one 
little  maid  in  safe  hands.  *'And  mother 
had  written — oh,  yes,  she  had  written 
from  the  workhouse  in  Liverpool — in  the 
workhouse  after  walking  two  hundred 
miles  " — and  here  the  child  could  not  help 
crying  again,  for  the  soldier's  little  daughter 
had  her  feelings,  mark  you  1 — and  somehow 
it  seemed  hard. 

And  this  little  story  reminds  us  of 
another  excellent  feature  of  the  Havens, 
as  to  which  we  may  quote  the  public  notices 
that  are  posted  all  about.  ^*  Any  parents 
with  large  families  who  have  homes  desti- 
tute of  furniture,  or  who  have  no  home  at 
all  for  their  little  ones,  can,  on  applying, 
after  a  few  simple  formalities,  have  their 
children  lodged  and  fed  for  a  limited  time, 
on  payment  of  one  penny  per  night  for 
each  child,  or  in  exceptional  cases,  free  of 
all  charge  whatsoever."  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  nearly  all  the  cases  prove  to 
be  exceptional,  and  that  there  is  no  great 
flow  of  pennies  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Havens. 

Still  another  regulation  of  the  Havens 
deserves  mention,  quoting  again  from  the 
same  public  notice.  "Any  mother  during 
her  confinement,  having  no  means  of  sup- 
porting or  attending  to  her  little  ones,  can 
have  her  children  lodged  and  fed  for  the 
time  being,"  on  the  same  favourable  terms 
that  is,  for  the  nominal  penny  a  night, 
which  is  designed  rather  to  save  the 
applicants  from  the  feeling  of  being 
pauperised,  than  with  the  expectation  of 
raising  a  revenue  from  such  a  source. 

The  advantage,  to  a  poor  and  crowded 
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neighbourhood,  of  rach  offers  aa  these,  is 
abondantly  evident  The  poor  are  helped 
in  their  most  pressing  straits,  and  are  left 
free  to  straggle  for  the  means  of  Ifyelihood, 
while  the  family  can  be  at  once  recon- 
stitated,  when  the  immediate  pressure  is 
oyer.  Far  different  is  the  parochial  system 
of  relief  nnder  the  Poor  Laws,  when  the 
home  mnst[,be  broken  np,  and  the  bread- 
winners, as  well  as  the  helpless  ones,  in- 
carcerated in  a  gloomy  workhouse.  Indeed, 
it  strikes  ns  very  strongly  that  in  this 
matter  it  is  the  nation  and  its  legislators 
which  have  gone  hopelessly  astray,  and 
that  onr  hard-working  friends  in  the  East 
haye  got  hold  of  the  right  cine,  and  are 
tmly  showing  the  way  oat  of  this  terrible 
labyrinth  of  misery  and  woe. 

And  now  what  coald  be  in  greater 
contrast  with  the  wet  sloppy  streets  oat- 
dde,  and  the  miserable  coach  of  stone  that 
awaited  the  homeless  boy  or  ^irl,  than  the 
warm,  well-lighted  and  ventilated  dormi- 
tories, with  their  rows  of  cosy  beds,  all  ready 
for  their  occnpants,  with  their  white  sheets 
and  bright  rags,  and  soft  pillows,  inviting 
sleep  1  The  wind  may  howl  and  the  ram 
patter  against  the  windows ;  all  the  more 
the  children  may  hug  themselves  that  no 
longer  they  are  exposed  to  the  cold  blast 
and  biting  rain,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
doorstep  for  a  pillow.  Some  of  the  little 
fellows  have  been  pat  to  bed  already,  not 
iU,  only  wearied  and  exhausted  with  hard- 
ships undergone,  little  pallid  faces,  and 
bright  questioning  eyes  shining  from  the 
pillows,  but  not  fretfal  or  complaining, 
bat  rather  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
comfort  and  peace. 

Another  glimpse  is  of  a  lighted  dormitory 
with  rows  upon  rows  of  neat  white  beds, 
bat  all  now  tenanted  with  the  tiniest  of 
little  girls.  The  raising  of  the  gaslight 
raises  from  the  pillows  half-a-hundred  little 
heads,  not  asleep  yet  or  even  pretending  to 
be,  bat  calling  out  in  chUdish  glee  at  the 
unexpected  light  and  the  sight  of  well- 
known  faces.  There  are  curly  heads  and 
Imt-white  locks,  and  faces  dark  and  lank ; 
bat  all  seem  happy  and  content,  and  raise 
their  voices  in  shrill  greeting.  Then  at  a 
sign  from  the  matron,  they  are  all  silent, 
the  light  18  extinguished,  and  they  are  left 
to  their  slumbers. 

And  surely  for  the  sake  of  a  common 
hamanity,  these  little  waifs  and  strays  will 
fiad  friends  and  protectors  all  over  the 
land.  .There  is  no  possibility,  surely,  that 
the  work  of  rescoing  the  little  ones  will  be 
left  to  languish  for  want  of  necessary  funds. 


There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  work ;  the  Havens  are  not 
surrounded  by  a  costly  staff,  like  our  work- 
houses and  prisons.  Whatever  we  contri- 
bute to  their  support,  goes  directly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  little  ones.  The  coat  of  the 
maintenance  of  each  child  may  be  put  down 
roughly  at  five  shillings  a  week,  or  thirteen 
pounds  a  year — add  three  pounds  a  year 
for  necessary  clothing,  and  it  will  be  seen 
at  what  cost  a  human  soul  may  be  rescued 
from  misery  and  degradation. 


NOT    PROFESSIONAL. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  II. 

The  summer  was  long  and  hot.  Dr. 
Walter  found  it  was  as  much  as  he  could 
do  to  get  every  day's  work  well  done  in 
the  heat  and  lack  of  energy  which  was  the 
result  of  it  Two  or  three  difficult  cases, 
which  he  could  not  leave  to  anyone  else, 
kept  him  in  town  long  after  the  time  when 
he  had  hoped  to  get  away.  He  grew  very 
tired,  and  there  was,  it  seemed  to  him  for 
the  first  time,  a  loneliness  and  emptiness 
in  his  life.  He  grew  to  hate  the  evenings 
which  he  spent,  chiefly  sitting  thinking  in 
his  room,  in  the  long  summer  twilight, 
which  is  often,  when  spent  in  solitude,  far 
more  depressing  than  the  gloomiest  day  in 
winter ;  and  when  at  last,  late  in  August,  he 
found  himself  able  to  get  away,  and  obliged 
to  decide  definitely  where  to  go,  he 
thought  he  would  claim  a  long-standing 
invitation  given  him  by  soma  cousins  to 
come  to  them  when  he  could,  and  for  as 
long  as  he  liked.  He  went  down  to  their 
home  in  Wiltshire  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
and  got  out  of  the  train  at  the  pretty  little 
country-station,  wondering  whether  any- 
one would  meet  him,  and  how  he  should 
get  his  luggage  taken  from  the  station  to 
his  cousin's  house,  which  was,  as  far  as  he 
remembered,  about  three  miles  away.  He 
had  not  more  than  an  instant  to  wait  in 
uncertainty.  Two  girls  at  whom  he  had 
looked  as  the  train  came  in,  but  without 
recognising  them,  came  quickly  up  to 
him. 

"Cousin  Tom,  this  is  you,  I  suppose. 
It  is  so  long  since  we  met,  you  know,  you 
must  forgive  me  for  having  forgotten  you 
— Frank  is  outside  with  the  carriage.  We 
came  in  to  find  you,  as  he  could  not  leave 
the  horse.  This  is  Kitty,  as  you  will  have 
guessed." 

Dr.  Walter  turned  from  his  elder  cousin, 
in  whose  bright  fsce  he  began  to  recognise 
the  same  he  had  known  as  much  roundel 
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and  more  childishly  pretty,  to  the  younger 
and  shorter  of  the  two,  who  was  a  carious 
contrast  to  her  sister.  She  was  dark,  very 
dark,  with  bright,  really  black  eyes,  which 
seemed  the  centre  of  the  rather  coquettish 
expression  of  her  whole  face.  Dr.  Walter 
took  the  hand  she  gave  him,  saying 
smilingly :  '*  Yes,  I  should  have  guessed, 
that's  just  it.  I  shouldn't  hare  known, 
you  are  both  so  altered." 

"  Of  course,  Tom,"  said  Madge  Carlton 
laughing.  "  Why,  I'm  rapidly  becoming  an 
old  woman.  These  years  liaven't  altered 
you  so  much  as  I  Uiought  at  first,  though. 
Is  that  your  portmanteau )  Will  you  make 
the  man  bring  it  to  ttie  carriage  t  Frank 
will  be  wondering  where  we  are.  Ob, 
thank  you " — as  he  picked  up  a  red  sun- 
shade which  fell  suddenly — ^^' that  is  Kitty's. 
You  careless  girl,  you  will  lose  your  be- 
longings some  day." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Batty  nonchalantly, 
as  she  took  the  sunshade  from  Dr.  Walter 
and  thanked  him,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  a 
little  carelessly. 

They  found  their  brother  outside.  There 
was  no  renewal  of  acquaintance  to  be 
made  between  him  and  his  cousin,  for 
Frank  Carlton  was  in  London  at  rather 
frequent  intervals,  and  rarely  failed  to  do 
what  he  called  "look  up"  Dr.  Walter. 
Half-anhour's  drive  brought  them  to  the 
pretty,  old,  red-brick  house,  covered  on 
one  side  with  roses  j  white  roses  which 
flowered  nearly  all  the  summer.  Inside 
the  rooms  looked  cool,  hot  though  the 
afternoon  had  been — ^really  rooms  to  rest 
in  Dr.  Walter  found  them,  not  dusty,  and 
full  of  concentrated  hot  air  like  those  he 
had  gladljr  left  to  his  housekeeper's  care 
that  morning.  And  it  was  evident  that 
his  cousins  meant  that  he  should  rest,  and 
enjoy  himself. 

Over  the  tea,  which  was  carried  out  into 
the  garden,  Madge  Carlton  suggested  many 
plans  for  the  next  week,  whidi  met  with  a 
ready  assent  from  her  brother  and  Kitty. 
The  three  had  lost  their  father  and  mother 
very  early,  and  the  two  girls  had  livlsd 
with  their  brother  ever  since  they  had 
grown  up.  The  next  day  was  Sunday, 
and  in  the  evening  they  all  strolled  across 
the  fields  to  a  tiny  village  chnrcL  They 
had  not  gone  far  on  their  way  back,  when 
they  found  that  Kitty  was  not,  in  her  usual 
fashion,  slowly  coming  behind  them,  making 
fun  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  conversation 
she  could  catch.  Madge  wanted  to  go 
back  and  look  for  her,  but  Frank,  saying 
with  an  irritated  tone  in  his  voice,  "  She'll 


turn  up,  and  escorted  all  right,  don't  be 
afraid,"  made  them  come  home. 

They  were  standing  in  the  drawing-ro(Ma 
waiting  for  supper  before  Kitty  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  garden  dragging  down  with 
her  sunshade  bits  of  the  cUmbing  roses 
over  the  summer-house,  while  a  boy — only 
the  name  would  have  hurt  his  feelings — 
gathered  them  for  her.  Five  minutes  later 
she  slipped  into  her  place  beside  Frank 
at  the  supper  table,  with  one  of  the  roses 
in  her  dress.  The  mischievous  smile  with 
whidi  she  looked  up  into  his  face  was  her 
only  answer  to  Frank  when  he  said : 

"  Kitty,  you  are  late  again.  Was  that 
one  of  the  Vicarage  pupils  in  the  garden  t 
I  will  not  have  them  hanging  about  like 
that.  You  are  not  to  let  them  walk  home 
with  you,  unless  you  make  them  come  into 
supper  reasonably." 

After  supper,  Frank  and  his  cousin 
went  in  to  the  garden  to  smoka  It  was 
quite  dark  outside,  and  the  light  in  the 
hall  made  Kitty's  figure  stand  out  bril- 
liantly as  she  stood  on  the  steps  under  the 
lamp  in  one  of  the  red  dresses  she  almost 
always  wora  Wonderfully  pretty  she 
looked,  with  the  light  on  her  litUe  piquante 
brown  face,  as  she  called : 

"  Where  are  you  and  Tom,  Frank )  I'm 
coming  to  you  for  a  cigarette,  I  think." 

She  came  to  Dr.  Walter's  side,  and  walked 
up  and  down  with  them.  The  grass  grew 
slippery  with  dew.  Kitty's  thin  shoes  pre- 
vented her  having  a  very  steady  footing, 
and  when  Dr.  Walter  offered  his  arm  she 
took  it  laughingly,  and  every  time  they 
came  to  the  end  of  the  walk  turned  so 
determinedly  back  for  another  turn  that 
Madge  ,at  last  called  to  them  from  the 
drawing-room  window  in  desperatioui  to 
know  when  they  were  coming  in. 

It  was  too  hot  on  Monday  to  do  any- 
thing but  sit  in  the  garden  with  books ; 
much  too  hot,  Kitty  declared,  to  make  a 
call,  to  pay  which,  Madge  fijiially  had  to  set 
out  alone. 

''Much  too  sedate  and  prim  for  me 
the  Wilsons  are,"  she  confided  to  Dr. 
Walter.  "I  never  can  be  sedate,  yoa 
know." 

Dr.  Walter  lauehed,  and  looked  at  the 
little  figure  beside  him,  swinging  in  a 
hammock  in  anything  but  a  sedate  attitude, 
with  a  look  not  unmixed  with  admiration. 
"  They  are  just  Madge's  sort  of  girls," 
she  went  on :  '^  very  sensible,  very  good| 

and " 

**  Well,  what  more  do  you  want  % "  said 
Dr.  Walter. 
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Kitty  gaye  one  of  those  smilM  that  gave 
her  feee  a  look  for  which  bawitehing  is  the 
only  term.  ^smm 

"  Oh«  yoa  can  answer  thatTfor  yonnelf 
UHBorrow.  They  irill  go  wiih  as  for  the 
water  pknic,  and  yoa  can  rtody  them  dl 
day  and  teU  mei" 

Di,  Walter  did  not  have  mnoh  dianoe  or 
mneh  time,  bowoTer,  to  study  anyone  but 
Kitty  dufaig  the  lonp;  day  wUeh  they 
ipent  either  on  the  riyer  or  loonging  on 
the  banks.  He  found  none  of  it  so  plea- 
sant as  the  hoar  he  spent  lying  on  the 
graas  amoking,  under  a  tree,  with  Kitty 
ntting  on  one  of  its  yery  lowest  branehes 
tormentingly  throwing  at  him  bits  of 
stiek  and  anything  else  she  eoald  find. 

He  returned  tlMm  at  intenrals,  when  he 
folt  energetic  enough ;  and  Kitty's  face,  as 
she  laughingly  and  skilfully  defuided  bar- 
self  with  her  hat,  and  threw  more  at  him 
"  to  teach  him  to  aun  better,"  was  faicinat- 
iBg  enough  to  make  him  fail  to  realise  how 
bite  it  was  growing.  The  damp  grass,  and 
the  fast  that  the  yoices  of  the  others  began 
to  sound  far  away,  made  him  suddenly 
jump  up  with  an  exclamation  at  tfaie 
lateness  of  the  hour,  to  which  Kitty 
answered : 

''Oh,  didn't  you  know  thati  I  did. 
Madspe  ealled  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago; 
but  f  thought  it  wasn't  good]for  hereto  haye 
what  she  wanted  so  quickly,  and  I  didn't 
aaswer.  They've  only  walked  on  to  the 
inn,  you  know,  for  the  carriages.  Gome 
ak»g,  we  shall  be  eomf<»tably  in  time  to 
get  into  one  of  them,  which  is  the  great 
things"  and  she  slipped  her  hand  into  his 
aim  as  they  walked  up  the  bank  leading 
into  the  danc  plantation. 

Dr.  Walter  took  the  little  brown  hand 
and  drew  it  farther  into  his  arm.  He  was 
beginning  to  feel  ''Kit^s  ways,"  as  her 
fiienda  ealled  them,  very  fosdnating. 

The  days  slipped  away  so  quickly  and 
so  pleasantly  for  Dr.  Walter,  that  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  found  him  most  unwill- 
ing even  to  tmnk  that  he  must  soon  go 
hsoc  to  his  work.  But  by  way  of  making 
himself  realise  that  it  mast  be  so,  he  said 
one  morning  at  break&st  that  he  ought 
to  be  baek  with  his  patients  again. 

Frank  and  Madge  remonstrated,  of  coone, 
sod  Kitty  struck  in  hastily : 

"  Well,  Frank,  you  must  let  us  give  that 
dance  you  proBKis^,  and  then,  Tom,  you 
mast  stay  for  it,  and  that  will  be  a  little 
longer.'' 

Dr.  Walter  lifted  his  eyes  to  meet 
Kitty'aaeroes  the  table,  looking  at  him  from 


under  her  dark  lashes  with  what  seemed 
to  him  a  very  entreating  glanca  He  liked 
dancing,  and  the  thought  of  watching 
Kitty's  thorough  enjoyment  was  decidedly 
attraetive.    He  eould  not  resist  it^  so  he 


*' Weill  since  you  are  determined  to 
make  me  hopelessly  idle  and  dissipated, 
I  must  give  in.  I  can  arrange  for  a  few 
more  days." 

<' WeU,  Madge,  to-morrow  week.  Will 
that  dO|  do  you  think  T'  cried  Kitty,  her 
eager  face  looking  prettier  than  ever  as 
she  leaned  on  the  table,  playing  with  the 
sugar-timgs.  *'  If  you  don't  sehe  the  op- 
pcartumty,  Frank  iHll  change  Us  mind  and 
say  we  ean't  have  it.  Frank,"~-turning 
to  him  hastily-—'*  who  wiU  you  ask  down 
here  for  itt  Anjy  ct  the  men  we  had  in 
the  winter  t  Mind  they're  men  who  can 
dance — ^who  won't  want  to  shoot  all  day 
and  pretend  they're  tired  in  the  evening." 

"Well,  I'll  promise  you  they  shall  be 
usdinl  as  well  as  ornamental,  Kitty,"  said 
Frank.  ''Madge,  I  suppose  you  could 
find  room  for  four t" 

"  Yes,  certainly.    Who  wiU  you  ask  t " 

''Well,  Marsham  Brown  certainly,  and 
perhaps.  Jack  and  Gharlie  Oraham :  you'll 
see  to  the  people  about  here ;  if  we  must 
we  must,  and  you'll  make  it  so  all  right ;" 
with  a  smiUng,  confident  look  at  his  elder 
sister,  on  whose  powers  of  arrangement  he 
knew  he  might  depend.  So  to  Kitty's 
enthusiastic  delight,  which  she  showed  by 
hanging  round  Frank's  neck  tiU  he  laugh- 
indy  shook  her  off,  it  was  settled. 

Frank's  guests  arrived  on  tiie  evening 
bsiore  the  dance.  The  one  of  whom  he 
had  spoken— -Mr.  Marsham  Brown — ^had 
stayed  with  them  before,  but  not  for  some 


Kitty  announced  at  brsakfiist  next  day, 
that  she  should  be  far  too  busy  to  have 
any  tennis  or  to  ''  waste  any  time  in  the 
garden,"  as  she  put  it. 

Dr.  Walter  looked,  what  he  felt,  disap- 

Jointed,  but  he  determined  to  spend  the 
ily  in  a  walk  to  a  ruin  near,  which  he  had 
long  wished  to  see. 

It  was  a  lovely  early-antasui  day,  with 
that  curious,  heavy  stfllness  over  every- 
thing whid^  is,  after  a  littie  while,  almost 
sad£ning. 

The  wonder  wUeh  came  to  Dr.  Walter 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  to  what 
the  lively  household  he  had  left  behind 
were  likely  to  be  doing,  was  fcdlowed  by  a 
sigh,  when  he  thooght  of  the  life  to  which 
he  must  so  soon  go  back.    The  weary 
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senae  of  loneliness  which  had  weighed  on 
him  before  he  left  town,  and  which  he 
had  hoped  was  the  result  of  physical  and 
mental  f atigae,  only  came  upon  him  now 
more  strongly  than  ever.  His  work,  of 
course,  was  there,  and  he  told  himself 
that  it  was  and  must  be  quite  enough 
for  him.  But  to-day  there  seemed  a 
sort  of  background  of  dreariness — dreary 
evenings  and  mornings — the  thought  of 
which  he  did  not  like  to  face ;  and  for  the 
first  time,  rather  to  his  own  surprise,  it 
struck  him  that  a  wife  might  make  every- 
thing very  di£ferent  for  Mm.  With  the 
thought  of  a  lady's  presence  hi  those  dark 
dusty  rooms  of  his,  suddenly  Eatty's  bright 
ways  and  looks  came  before  him.  He 
wondered  if  she  could  alter  his  lonely  life 
for  him ;  if,  were  he  to  ask  her,  she  would 
bring  Into  his  life,  which  seemed  to  him 
to-day  terriblv  empty  and  dull,  that  inde- 
finable something  which  it  wanted. 

He  went  on  and  on,  forgetting  the  object 
of  his  walk  alto^ther— all  his  thoughts 
were  taken  up  with  this  new  idea  which 
had  come  to  him.  Finally  he  thought  he 
would  try  to  find  out^  perhaps  that  evening, 
if  Kitty  were  really  able  todo  all  this  for  him. 

It  was  late  when  he  got  in.  Madge  was 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  gave  him  tea 
before  he  went  up  to  dress.  When  he 
came  down  again  an  hour  later,  it  had 
grown  nearly  dark,  and  coming  out  of  the 
dim  passage  he  could  not  see  when  he  first 
pushed  aside  the  curtain  over  the  doorway 
who  was  in  the  drawing-room,  only  one 
end  of  which  was  as  yet  lighted.  In 
another  moment  he  saw  under  the  lamp 
Kitty,  dressed,  with  a  garnet  necklace 
round  her  pretty  neck,  which  caught 
the  light  in  flashes  as  she  moved.  Mr. 
Marsham  Brown  was  standing  beside  her, 
an  empty  box  in  his  hand.  Her  pretty 
head  was  bent  over  the  white  flowers  she 
was  fastening  earefnlly  into  the  front  of  her 
drees.  Neither  of  them  saw  Dr.  Walter, 
and  the  strong  sweet  scent  of  the  violets 
came  to  him  at  the  same  moment  as  he 
heard  Kitty  say : 

**  Violets,  too,  which  no  one  else  will 
have — ^I  dont  know  how  to  thank  you — 
yon  know  how  I  like  them — ^firom  you." 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  say  the  last  few 
words,  and  looked  up  Into  the  face  of  Uie 
man  who  gaied  so  admiringly  at  her,  with 
a  look  that  evidently  meant  much  to  him. 
Dr.  Walter  tamed  abruptly  from  where 
he  stood  just  inaide  the  doorway,  and  went 
straight  out  thiouf^  the  open  hali  door 
into  the  darkest  of  the  garden  paths. 


He  no  longer  saw  Kitty  or  the  drawing- 
room  ;  the  scent  of  the  flowers  had  brought 
back  to  him  another  room,  and  ano^er 
woman  with  white  violets  in  her  dress — a 
woman  whom  he  suddenly  longed  to  see 
with  an  overpowering  longing.  How  had 
he  been  so  foolish,  such  an  idiot  t  Love 
Kitty !  marry  Kitty  1  Why  had  he  not 
known  all  these  months  what  he  knew  with 
sudden  certainty  now,  that  Mary  Ghaston'a 
love  was  the  only  thing  that  could  fill  up 
the  want  in  his  life  ?  He  felt  all  at  once  as 
if  it  was  impossible  to  get  through  the  hours 
wMcix  must  pass  before  he  could  tell  her  so 
— ^f  or  tell  her  he  must,  whatever  she  said 
in  answer. 

Up  and  down  the  grass  he  walked,  and 
when  he  went  in  to  meet  Frank's  inquiries 
as  to  "what  in  the  world  he  had  been 
doing  to  make  him  so  latet "  he  had  to  put 
some  force  on  himself  to  make  his  answer 
coherent,  and  his  conversation  to  the  girls 
he  danced  with  either  sensible  or  amusing. 

He  made  one  of  the  letters  which  he 
found  when  he  came  down  the  next  day, 
an  excuse  for  leaving  his  cousins  that  after- 
noon, in  spite  of  their  remonstrances. 

Yet,  when  he  reached  home,  a  feeling, 
that  he  could  not  define,  made  him  wait 
till  nearly  the  evening  of  the  day  after, 
before  he  went  to  her.  He  walked  slowly 
towards  her  house,  though  he  would  not 
let  himself  think  of  what  he  would  say ; 
he  wanted  what  she  had  to  give  too  much 
to  think  how  he  would  ask  for  it.  He 
went  up  into  the  same  room  in  which  he 
had  seen  her  before,  and  waited  a  moment 
or  two  before  Mary  Ghaston  came  to  him. 
She  had  only  just  come  in  and  was  wear- 
ing her  hat  stilL  Kather  surprised^  he 
fancied  she  looked,  but  she  only  apologised 
for  keeping  him  waiting  and  said  smilingly  : 
"  Did  you  like  that  book  I  lent  you  t  You 
never  told  me  when  you  sent  it  back.  Are 
you  come  to  prove  you  did  by  letting  me 
lend  you  another  of  his  t " 

<<  No,"  he  answerod,  <<  that  isn't  what  I 
want"  Somethinginhk  voice  apparently 
prevented  her  from  speaUng  lighUy  again ; 
for  saybg  quickly  that  it  was  very  chilly 
and  that  she  sh<mld  indulge  in  a  fire,  she 
threw  off  her  hat  and,  takmg  a  matchbox 
from  the  mantetshel^  knelt  down  and  lit 
it  herself. 

Dr.  Walter  watehed  her  firm  hands  for 
the  moment  she  did  it,  and  longed  to  take 
them  into  his  own,  bat  he  waited  till  ahe 
rose  and  stood  facing  him,  with  one  hand 
restiiu;  on  the  mantel-piece,  to  say : 

"I^    I  have  CODA  to  ask  yoa  a  question 
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which  I  hardly  know  how  to  pat  into  any 
worda.  Yon  have  shown  me  what  life  onght 
to  be ;  will  you  come  into  mine  and  help 
me  to  live  it  1    Will  yon  love  me  t " 
She  had  turned  towards  the  fire  at  his 

first  word ^her  fingers  tightened  over 

the  tiny  ornament  she  held,  with  a  grasp 
which  grew  every  instant  more  intense,  and 
Dr.  Walter  could  see  how  she  was  trem- 
bling. Still  her  face  was  turned  away,  and 
she  said  nothing  until — at  last— he  very 
gently  touched  the  hand  nearest  him  with 
hia  own,  when  she  suddenly  turned,  held 
out  both  hands  and  lifted  her  face  to  his, 
only  to  hide  it  again  the  next  instant,  but 
this  time  on  his  shoulder,  as  she  said: 
"Will  1 1— I  do  love  you." 


VILLENELLE. 

In  the  wood  walks  alone, 
With  the  sad  dying  year, 

While  the  winds  sob  and  moan, 

And  the  dead  leaves  are  thrown 
Dry,  drifted,  and  sere. 

In  the  wood  walks  alone, 

The  old  da3r8  we  have  known 
All  unstained  by  a  tear ; 

While  the  winds  sob  and  moan, 

Dressed  in  seeming  long  (^ne. 
Hover  living  and  near. 

In  the  wood  walks  alone. 

The  great  branches  groan 
Like  to  mortals  in  fear. 

While  the  winds  sob  and  moan ; 

For  the  months  are  laid  prone 
On  their  black,  sodden  bier, 

In  the  wood  walks  alone, 

While  the  winds  sob  and  moan. 


A  NOKTHUMBRIA.N  FORTRESS. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  North-country 
parson  who,  making  a  purchase  in  Watling 
Street,  London,  amazed  the  salesman  who 
asked  Urn  if  he  could  send  the  parcel  any- 
where, by  answering : 

"Tea,  if  you  like  to  send  it,  you  may. 
I  live  fai  this  street ;  but  I  don't  want  to 
pay  the  carriage.'' 

"  Pay  the  carriage  1 "  exclaimed  the 
dealer,  <*  there  won't  be  any  carriage  to 
pay  if,  as  you  say,  you  live  in  our  street" 

"Well,"  said  the  jocidar  parson,  ''I  do 
live  on  the  Watling  Street,  two  hundred 
and  'eighty  miles  away,  in  the  county  of 
Durham." 

In  the  same  way  the  writer,  arriving  at 
the  lone  Northumbrian  fortress  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  astonished  one  of 
the  few  occapants  of  the  place,  who  asked 
him  whence  he  came,  by  replying : 

"From    Rochester,    on    the    Watling 


Street,  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  o£f." 

«  But  this  is  Rochester,  and  the  WatUng 
Street  rins  yander,"  said  the  native  won- 
deringly,  and  could  only  be  made  clear  on 
the  subject  by  the  production  of  a  map  and 
the  indication  of  our  Kentish  Rochester  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  old 
Roman  road. 

High  Rochester,  our  lone  fortress,  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  wild,  sequestered  country, 
so  full  of  historic,  and  legendary,  and  ro- 
mantic interest,  that  it  seems  strange  that 
in  this  all-exploring  age,  it  should  remain 
an  almost  unknown  country,  except  to  that 
most  intelligent,  industrious,  and  enthusi- 
astic body  of  gentlemen,  the  Northumbrian 
antiquaries. 

Yet  so  it  is.  The  nearest  railway  station 
is  ten  miles  away ;  but  within  half-a-mQe 
of  it  runs  the  direct  coach-road  from  New- 
castle to  Jedburgh  in  Scotland — the  same 
old  road  along  which  Sir  Henry  Percy 
marched  with  his  nine  thousand  men,  on 
the  eve  of  that  fatal  Saint  Oswald's  Day, 
1388,  to  wrest  from  the  proud  Douglas  the 
pennon  which  the  latter  had  won  from  him 
under  the  walls  of  the  "  canny  toon."  Yet 
visitors  are  fewand  far  between;  and  lonely, 
and  all  but  deserted,  the  old  fortress  stands 
on  its  quadrangular  eminence,  once  the 
most  important  Roman  stronghold  in  the 
North — now  a  poor  shadow  of  its  former 
self. 

To  the  explorer  who  arrives  at  the 
southern  gateway,  or,  rather,  at  the  huge 
stones  wmch  represent  it,  after  having 
tramped  mile  after  mfle  along  that  famous 
old  Watling'^Street,  so  irritatingly  straight, 
yet  with  a  fascination  of  its  own.  High 
Rochester  does  not  seem  to  present  many 
objects  of  interest  He  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  quadrangle,  two  sides  of  which 
are  occupied  by  commonplace  -  looking 
farm-builoings,  and  the  other  two  sides 
open  to  every  wind  which  blows. 

Twenty  years  ago,  we  are  told,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  cottages,  there  still  re- 
mained two  vezy  perfect  specimens  of  the 
old  Borderland  domestic  fortress,  known  as 
"  Pele  Towers."  For,  after  the  kst  Roman 
legionary  had  hurried  away  homewards  to 
protect  his  own  enervated  and  decaying 
metropolis,  it  was  not  likely  that  so  strate- 
gically perfect  a  position,  commanding  the 
main  road  and  on  the  foeman's  border, 
should  long  remain  unnoticed  and  unappro- 
priated. All  is  so  perfectiy  cabn  and  peace- 
ful here  on  this  fair  October  morning,  that 
it  is  hard  to  realise  what  'terrible  scenes 
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ifiXLBi  have  been  enacted  in  and  about  this 
old  quadrangle  of  half-hidden  stones, 
daring  ike  centuries  which  followed  the 
-  Eoman  exodus  from  Bremenium.  Britons 
and  Saxons  must  have  fought  many  a 
bloody  fight  for  its  possession  ere  the  days 
of  Border  warfare  between  Englishman 
and  Scot  set  in ;  and,  as  if  to  pvasenre 
the  tradition  of  bloodshed  associated  with 
the  place,  EQgh  Bochester — we  are  in- 
formed  by  an  old  Mutiny  veteran  who 
lives  in  one  of  the  cottages — after  the  final 
extinguishing  of  Border  war,  became  the 
local  place  of  execution,  and  even  now  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Gallows  HilL 

Many  and  many  a  death-fray  must  have 
rolled  up  and  down  the  slopes  of  the 
green  feU  on  which  the  stalwart  shepherd 
now  watches  his  flock,  and  along  that  old 
causeway  now  merely  marked  by  a  bank, 
and  in  and  abont  that  triple  line  of  ditch 
and  vallum,  which  guards  the  fortress  on 
the  north ;  when  Bedesdale  turned  out  to 
greet  Teviotdale,  orLiddesdale,  or,  as  often 
as  not,  when,  in  default  of  any  other  foe- 
man,  one  Bedesdale  clan  fought  with 
anotiier — Hall  against  Potter,  Hedley 
agunst  Fletcher,  Beed  against  Charlton. 
The  old  walls  of  the  fortress  have,  of 
course,  suffered  from  the  ravages  of 
eighteen  centuries,  but  still  more  from 
the  hand  of  man,  who  foond  in  them  ex- 
cellent building  material,  as  the  village 
of  Bochester  itself  down  below  on  the 
road,  and  every  wall  and  shepherd's  cot- 
tage in  the  neighbourhood,  testify.  Bat 
here  and  therei  amidst  the  luxuriant  under- 
growth we  may  still  admire  the  skill  of  the 
old  Boman  bidlders,  in  the  lines  of  evenly 
squared,  firmly  set  stones,  whilat  with  the 
superposition  of  a  few  stones  we  may  al- 
most build  the  western  gate  as  it  was. 
The  comers  of  the  camp,  it  may  be  noted, 
are  rounded.  On  the  hills  west  of  the 
little  burn  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
eminence  are  the  extensive  remains  of 
another  camp,  probably  a  summer  fortress ; 
and  about  a  ndle  eastward,  along  the  course 
of  the  Watlin^  Street^  are  traces  of  a  ceme- 
tery, from  which  several  drcular  and  orna- 
mentsl  "  cippi "  have  been  unearthed. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  map  and  to 
take  into  consideration  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  surrounding  country,  to 
appreciate  the  importance  attached  by  the 
]^man  generab  to  the  fortress  of  Bre- 
menium. It  commanded  what  was  then 
the  only  road  to  Scotland,  where  the  chief 
danger  lay,  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  for, 
althoQgh  there  was  probably  always  a  track 


over  the  Garter  Fell  that  also  ran  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  ot  the  fortress,  and  was 
easily  defended,  and  all  around  was  either 
pathless  morass  or  wild  fell,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  awift^  silent^  and  Udd^ 
movements  of  the  barbarians  who,  without 
an  outlying  fort  as  an  obstacle,  and  as  a 
means  of  keeping  up  communication,  could 
easily  sweep  down  upon  Hadrian's  Wall, 
some  five  and  twenty  miles  to  the  south. 
Moreover,  between  High  Bochester  and 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  were,  at  leasts  three 
other  camps — one  stQl  retains  the  name, 
''  Ad  Fines;"  a  second  is  of  trapezoid  shape 
near  the  Gottonshope  bum ;  and  the  third 
was  just  out  of  High  Bochester.  Along 
the  line  of  these  camps,  intelligence  ci  an 
invasion  could  pass  far  awifter  by  the 
sound,  solid  Watling  Street  to  Bochester, 
and  thence  to  the  WiJ],  than  could  an  in- 
vadiug  army  get  over  the  Garter,  and  along 
the  rough  native  track. 

Hence  High  Bochester  occupied  to 
Boman  Britain  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
much  the  same  position  that  Dover  has 
always  occupied  on  the  southern  coast — 
that  of  a  sentinel  and  a  base  of  communi- 
cation. But  with  Bochester  taken,  the  in- 
vaders would  have  gone  on,  only  to  find 
another  hard  nut  to  crack  at  Habitancum, 
near  the  modem  hideous  little  village  of 
Woodbura,  not  to  apeak  of  camps  on 
almost  every  prominent  fell-top.  But  we 
imagine  Bochester  to  have  been  well-nigh 
impregnable,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
character  of  its  remains  and  its  outlying 
defences. 

But  aftwall,  perhaps,  to  the  romantic 
explorer  the  greatest  interest  of  High 
Bochester  lies  in  the  oonntry  immediately 
around  it. 

If  we  folbw  the  line  of  hills  running  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  past  tiie  gaimt 
mass  of  Shittleheugh  Pek  Tower,  we  reach 
a  spot  almost  sacred  to  all  lovers  of  oar  old 
English  ballad  literature — ^the  field  of 
Otterbum. 

Near  the  Gheenchester  Farm  are  lines  of 
earthworks — erroneously,  we  are  told,  con* 
sidered  to  be  Boman,  although  we  confess 
to  having  held  that  bdief — ^said  to  mark 
the  Scottish  camp  which  Sir  Hienry  Perey 
surprised  whilst  its  occupants  were  at  sup- 
per. But  the  centre  of  the  battle  was  further 
off*,  just  about  where  Otterbum  Gastlenow 
stands;  and,  to  reach  the  most  interest- 
ing spot  of  sJl,  we  must  descend  to  the  road 
near  the  National  Sdiools,  and  enter  a 
small  plantation. 

Here,  amidst  ^ipropiiaAe  snrroundings 
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in  the  shape  of  battered,  ragged,  ever- 
moaning  pines,  stands  a  rode  stone  monU' 
ment  Here,  tradition  sajB,  lies  the  body 
of  the  fierce  Douglas,  and  here  was  en- 
acted that  pathetic  incident  when  the 
victor.  Lord  Percy,  took  the  dead  man  by 
the  hand,  and  paid  an  onaffeoted  tribute  of 
regret  to  the  chivalroos  hero,  whose  name 
■till  clings  to  the  monument.  The  very 
lonelmess  of  the  situation,  the  very  neglect 
a|>parent^  lend  a  chann  to  this  old-world 
relic  which  we  feel  would  be  lacking  were 
more  fuss  made  about  it.  If  Douglas  Cross 
were  within  reach  of  London,  it  would  be 
formally  paled  round ;  the  grass  at  its  foot 
kept  trim  and  neat ;  the  very  stone  itself 
probably  touched  up  and  titivated,  and  a 
charge  made  for  admission  to  view;  but 
here  its  simplicity;  its  undisguised  an- 
tiquity; the  utter  informality  of  the  ap- 
proach which  is  by  a  winding  path  through 
shin-deep  grass,  adapt  themselves  exacuy 
to  the  feelings  inspired  by  a  recollection  of 
the  glorious  old  story  of  its  why  and 
wherefore. 

Pursuing  our  course  along  the'  road  we 
arrive  at  the  pretty  little  vHlage  of  Otter- 
burn,  a  famous  angling  centre,  but  other- 
wise as  unobtrusive  and  unremarkable  a 
place  as  one  could  look  for. 

Yet  we  are  here  in  the  heart  of  Redes- 
dale,  not  very  many  years  ago  the  wildest 
and  most  lawless  'district  in  England, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  bore  such  an  evil 
r^utation  for  their  poaching,  drinking, 
gambling,  and  fighting  habits,  that  amongst 
the  ancient  Corporation  statutes  of  New- 
castle is  one  which  forbids  any  employer 
taking  as  apprentice  a  native  of  Redesdale 
or  Tynedala  The  modem  inhabitants,  who 
follow  purely  pastoral  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  are  remarkable  for  their  steadi- 
ness, their  religious  tendencies,  and,  above 
•U,  for  their  mgh  standard  of  education ; 
snd  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  such  wild  outlaws  un- 
til we  find  that  the  old  clan  names  still 
exist,  and  that  in  many  cases  properties 
have  not  changed  hands  for  centuries. 

About  half  a  mile  due  west  from  Otter- 
burn,  on  the  Watling  Street,  is  Troughend 
Hall,  associated  with  another  ballad  almost 
as  famous  as  that  of  the  Battle  of  Otter- 
burn — ^namely,  the  Stoiy  of  Parcy  Reed. 

Parcy  Seed,  of  Troughend  Hall  or  Tower, 
as  it  was  tihien  called,  was  a  sort  of  warden 
for  this  part  of  Redesdale,  and  in  his 
magisterial  capacity  had  hung  a  notorious 
freebooter  from  the  Scottish  side,  by  name 
Ccoaier.      Thereupon,  as  was  the  gonial 
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custom  of  .those  days  when  the  quarrel  of 
one  man  was  taken  up  by  all  his  relatives, 
a  feud  was  sworn  against  Reed  of  Trough- 
end  by  the  Crosiers. 

One  morning  Parcy  Reed  went  out  to 
hunt,  accompanied  by  three  neighbours  of 
the  name  of  Hall,  from  Oirsonsfield.  At 
Batinghope,  "when  the  sun  was  sinking 
low,"  they  halted  to. rest,  and  Parcy  Reed 
went  to  sleep.  Whilst  asleep,  five  of  the 
Crosiers,  burning  for  revenge,  came  up. 
The  Halls  awakened  Parcy ;  but  he  found 
that,  during  his  sleep,  they  had 

Stown  the  bridle  off  hiB  steed, 
And  they've  ]put  water  in  hie  lang  gnn ; 

They've  fixed  his  sword  within  the  sheato, 
That  out  again  it  winna  come. 

and,  to  add  to  their  treachery,  they  ref osed 
to  help  him,  so  that  he  was  killed  by  the 
Crosiers.  Long  after  this  event  the  Hall 
famOy  were  known  in  Redesdale  as  '*  the 
fause  Ha's  of  Girsonsfield  " ;  and  there  may 
be  some  now  who  believe  Uiat  the  ghost  of 
Parcy  Reed  still  walks  the  banks  of 
Prin^Ie  Haugh  burn. 

Ebshaw  was  a  noted  rendezvous  of 
gipsies ;  and  WuUy  Faa,  the  gipsy  King, 
hste  held  wild  and  lawless  courts  when 
the  authorities  over  the  Border  made 
Kirk-Yetholm,  the  gipsy^^entre,  too  hot 
for  him.  Here,  too,  when  Lord  Crans- 
toun  was  owner  of  the  place,  Wull 
Allen,  and  his  still  more  fiimons  son, 
Jamie,  bewitched  the  native  ear  with  die 
strains  of  the  Northumbrian  bagpipes; 
but  for  their  skill  in  music,  as  well  as  in 
angling,  readers  may  be  referred  to  the  old 
''Lay  of  the  Reedwater  Minstrel."  It 
may  be  remarked  here  that  in  no  manner 
can  a  stranger  more  deeply  offend  a 
)  patriotic  Northumbrian  than  by  confound- 
ing the  bagpipes  of  his  country  wiUi  those 
of  the  Scottish  Highlanders ;  and  we  have 
heard  that  great  umbrage  was  given  some 
time  ago  when  the  pipers  of  the  North- 
umberland  Militia  were  arrayed  in  the 
large  Scottish  shepherd's  plaid  instead  of 
the  small  white  and  black  check  plaid  of 
the  old  TosBon  pattern. 

Northward  from  High  Rochester  stretch 
the  glorious  fells,  wmch  so  charm  tiie 
South  -  countryman  by  their  complete 
realisation  of  the  phrase,  "romantio 
solitude."  In  them  are  blended  the 
grandeur  and  wildness  of  the  Devon- 
shire moorland;  the  historic  romance  of 
the  chalk  uplands  of  Wiltshire  and  Berk- 
shire; and  ^e  sweet  open  breeziness  of  the 
Sussex  South  Downs,  combined  with  other 
characteristics — the  outcome  of  climate. 
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Condacied  by 


He  who  acorns  the  aid  of  the  pocket 
compass  is  very  soon  brought  to  his  reckon- 
ing here,  for  one  may  wander  hoar  after 
hour  without  seeng  a  sign  of  human  life ; 
and,  indeed,  almost  shut  away  from  life  of 
any  kind  but  that  of  the  wild  birds.  Yet 
Uiere  are  abundant  evidences  that  once 
these  moorland  solitudes  must  have  been 
fairly  well  populated.  Road  tracks  run 
across  the  short,  crisp  grass,  which  are  still 
used,  but  which  were  traced  long  before 
the  first  stone  was  laid  of  High  Rochester 
Fortress. 

On  hill-tops  innumerable  we  may  note 
the  circular  outlines  of  old  British  towns 
and  settlements,  strange,  colossal  remains, 
which  still  preach  to  us  sermons  on  the 
mutability  of  human  greatness,  with  ex- 
amples drawn  from  a  long-past  dead  life. 
Earthworks,  reUgious  circles,  cairns,  and 
barrows  abound;  and  so  utter  is  the  silence 
that  the  most  unsentimental  of  explorers 
must^  amidst  such  surroundings,  be  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling  of  travelling 
through  a  dead  world. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  land  has  an 
enormous  spiritual  population  of  ghosts, 
elves,  and  fairies.  Not  that  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves  have  an  atom  of  senti- 
ment or  poetry  in  their  composition.  They 
are  far  too  hard-headed  and  practical  for 
such  possessions,  and  their  universally 
hi^h  standard  of  education  has  made  them 
thinkers  rather  than  dreamers;  but  old 
traditions  and  legends  die  hard  in  a  land 
to  which,  as  yet,  metropolitan  influences 
have  scarcely  penetrated,  and  so  the  old 
stories  are  told  more  from  habit  than  cre- 
dulity ;  and,  little  as  the  narrator  believes 
in  them  himself,  it  is  not  always  wise  for 
the  stranger  to  express  his  unbelief  in  too 
contemptuous  terms. 

Amongst  the  many  extraordinary  changes 
wrought  amongst  tUs  stalwart,  industrious 
people  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  has  been  the  complete  burying  of  the 
hatchet  of  war  between  them  and  their 
neighbours  over  the  Border.  And  this  is 
the  more  remarkable,  when  we  remember 
that  for  many  hundreds  of  years  the  dif- 
ferences and  distinctions  between  the  Eng- 
Ushman  on  one  side  of  the  Carter  Fell,  and 
the  Scotsman  on  the  other,  were  more 
strong  than  are  the  differences  and  dis- 
tinctions between  the  modem  Saxon  and 
the  modern  Lrishman.  Intermarriages  and 
constant  commercial  intercourse  have 
blended  the  two  peoples  at  this  point  so 
that  there  is  as  much  Scottish  as  North- 
umbrian  in   the   dialect   spoken,  and  as 


many  Scottish  as  English  names  on  shop- 
fronts  and  cart-boards.  Some  sparks  of 
the  old  international  rivalry  may  break 
forth  at  the  annual  games  held  at  Wooler 
and  Eirk-Yetholm,  and  "Jeddart,"  when 
the  "wrestlin'"  comes  on;  but  there  are' 
none  of  those  petty  rivalries,  and  jealousies, 
and  spites,  which  we  would  imagine  must 
survive  so  many  years  of  constant  warfare ; 
and  the  stranger  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  ridicule  things  Scottish  in  Redesdale 
nor  things  English  over  the  Gheviotp. 
One  social  feature — a  very  pleasant  one 
— still  survives  as  a  characteristic  as 
much  of  the  present  as  of  the  past,  the 
strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality. No  student  of  the  past  need  be 
told  that  even  during  the  darkest  and 
bloodiest  periods  of  Border  warfare,  the 
stranger  who  asked  for  shelter  and  food, 
no  matter  who  he  was,  was  never  turned 
from  the  gates,  in  obedience  to  a  law  as 
sacred  amongst  the  wild  Borderers  as  it 
is  amongst  the  desert  Arabs  of  to-day. 

So  it  is  now  in  Redesdale.  The  writer 
has  tramped  hundreds  of  miles,  in  all 
directions,  over  the  country  lying  north 
of  the  Roman  Wall,  and  in  no  single  case, 
except,  of  course,  when  the  house  was  an 
inn,  was  payment  accepted  from  him  for 
the  bread  and  cheese  and  milk,  or  whisky, 
set  before  him.  This  rule  obtains  alike  in 
the  lowliest  shepherd's  hut  and  the  sub- 
stantial farmhouse.  Another  remarkable 
feature  in  the  local  character  is  the  almost 
universal  intelligence  concerning  matters 
historic  or  antiquariaiL  As  a  rule,  in 
Kent  or  Sussex,  the  visitor  knows  more 
about  the  local  ruin,  or  camp,  than  the 
oldest  inhabitant^  whose  stereotyped  reply 
to  questions  generally  takes  the  form  of 
*<Dunno,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  and  who  cannot 
for  the  life  of  him  conceive  what  possible 
interest,  for  anyone,  there  can  be  in  a  line 
of  entrenchments,  or  a  bit  of  crumbling 
masonry,  or  a  curious  church.  But  in  our 
northernmost  counties  it  is  very  different. 
Our  guide  over  the  Field  of  Otterbum  was 
a  giant  from  the  plough-tail,  but  he  knew 
all  about  the  famous  fight,  and  if  he  did 
exaggerate  the  English  prowess  a  little  it 
was  pardonable  in  a  man,  hundreds  of 
whose  ancestors  had,  perhaps,  fallen  be- 
neath claymore  and  Lochaber  axe. 

We  had  remarked  the  same  local  inte- 
rest in  local  history  during  a  pilgrimage,  a 
few  days  previously,  along  the  Roman 
Wall,  from  Newcastle  to  i^wness  on  the 
Solway,  and  we  found  it  a  few  days  after 
on  Flodden  Field.    As  for  country  clergy- 
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moD,  aqniree,  and  men  of  edneaiion,  they 
are  ahnost^  withont  exception,  enthosiaBts ; 
and'  no  expenditure  of  time  or  trouble  is 
deemed  by  them  too  great  to  show  and 
explain  to  the  stranger  what  is  locally 
interesting ;  so  that,  if  the  explorer  misses 

Kints  of  interest,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
nit  of  those  in  whose  coontry  he  finds 
himnelf. 


THE  CONTENTED  MIND. 

SoAiE  years  ago,  a  great  philosopher 
blew  a  loud  and  clanging  blast  upon  his 
trompe^  declaring  ttiat,bat  for  the  tendency 
towards  discontent,  men  would  never  have 
emerged  from  the  brute  condition,  provok- 
ing by  this  utterance  of  his  a  long-continued 
andclattering  tattoo  on  thedrum  ecclesiastic 
in  reply.  Then  followed  a  long  and  brain- 
perplexing  succession  of  Zteplies,  and  Re- 
joinders, and  Last  Words,  and  More  Last 
Words,  and  Symposiums,  and  other  terrible 
weapons  of  printed  dialectic.  I  never  read 
more  than  the  titles  of  any  of  them,  and  I 
should  probably  have  gone  down  to  my 
grave  without  further  Ulumination  in  the 
matter,  if  the  divine  under  whom  I 
regularly  sit  had  not  taken  upon  himself 
one  Sunday  to  bring  in  his  morsel  to  the 
collation  of  controversy.  *'  The  man  who 
could  talk  in  such  a  strain  about  the  virtue 
of  contentment,"  he  affirmed,  '*  must  be  an 
Infidel  There  was  no  reason  why  an 
Infidel  should  speak  Truth,  rather  than 
Falsehood ;  therefore  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
fessor^s  contention  was  necessarily  false." 
The  conclusion,  I  fancied,  might  not  be 
found  to  flow  naturally  from  the  premises, 
if  subjected  to  a  severe  examination ;  but 
it  sounded  splendidly  when  given  out  from 
the  security  of  the  pulpit  I  had  a  lurking 
idea  that  there  was  a  bit  of  the  truth 
hidden  away  somewhere  under  the  crude 
outside  of  the  professor's  utterance ;  and  it 
puzzled  me  ratiier  to  fathom  the  cause  of 
the  fury  with  which  the  clerical  mind  was, 
in  this  instance,  affected.  At  last  it  came 
into  my  remembrance  how,  when  I  was  a 
littie  boy,  I  once  firmly  believed  that 
"money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  because 
I  had  written  out  the  above  sentiment  some 
hundred  times,  as  a  writing  exercise. 
Doubtless,  I  reasoned,  the  reverend 
gentieman,  in  his  school  days,  was  once 
condemned  to  write  out  as  an  imposition, 
the  maxim,  "A  contented  mind  Ib  a  con- 
tmual  feast,"  and  has  ever  since  suffered 
from  an  exaggerated  reverence  for  the  so- 
called  virtue  of  contentment. 


As  I  turned  the  matter  over  in  my  mind, 
I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
fessor had  not  spoken  a  bit  too  strongly.  I 
felt  likewise  that  he  might  have  given  his 
message  sooner  to  the  world.  Preachers 
and  poets  have  had  things  too  much  theur 
own  way,  and  have  gone  on  preaching  and 
singing  the  blessings  of  contentment  tOI 
man  has  learnt  to  regard  it  as  the  most 
precious  heritage  he  possessea  Content- 
ment has  established  itself  firmly  as  a 
virtue  in  our  domestic  sanctuaries,  and  has 
become  a  word  of  power  in  the  mouths  of 
parents  and  guardians  counselling  wisdom; 
but,  somehow,  their  counsel  does  not  seem 
to  strike  deep.  Englishmen  are  not 
remarkable  for  letting  things  be  as 
they  are.  Most  of  them,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, take  the  professor's  view  rather 
than  the  preacher'a  If  it  be  not  so,  how  is 
it  that  the  grumbling  Englishman  has 
become  a  proverbial  personage  1  How  is  it 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  instead  of  rest- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  its  tight  littie 
island,  has  overflowed  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  t 

With  such  as  these,  the  uncomfortable 
stimulants  of  adversity  have,  no  doubt, 
operated  to  minimise  any  prejudices  in 
favour  of  contentment ;  but  I  can  call  to 
mind  a  dozen  instances  of  men  who  might 
surely  be  content  to  run  along  smoothly  in 
the  groove  into  which  they  have  been 
dropped  by  Fortune,  but  who,  instead, 
beat  their  wines  incessantly  against  the 
gilded  bars  of  their  cages. 

To  show  how  deep-seated  this  tendency 
to  rebel  against  their  surroundings  is  in 
some  natures,  I  will  quote  the  case  of  my 
friend  Philip.  Philip  was  born  of  good 
old  yeoman  stock.  Hia  forefathers  of  the 
past  three  or  four  generations — prudent 
men  living  in  good  times — had  added  field 
to  field,  until  the  estate,  which  lay  round 
about  their  comfortable  house,  was  as  large 
as  that  of  many  of  the  duly  recognised 
squires,  and  in  incomparably  better  order. 
His  people,  with  the  old-fashioned  pride  of 
their  class,  shrank  resolutely  from  anything 
like  an  upward  move  into  the  social  grade 
above  them;  but  Philip,  when  he  came 
into  his  inheritance,  found  himself,  from 
the  operation  of  various  causes,  in  a  posi- 
tion differing  widely  from  that  occupied  by 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

To  begin  with,  he  was  an  only  child — 
the  child,  moreover,  of  an  ambitious 
mother.  No  member  of  the  family  had 
ever  yet  gone  to  the  University;  but 
Philip  was    sent  to    Oxford,  where  his 
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career  was  most  satisfaolboiy.    He  acquired 
enongh  of  learning  to  nuUce  him  wish  for 
more,  and  thoa  qualified  himaelf  for  that 
life  which,  in  the  judgement  of  many,  is 
tiie  happiest  of  all — a  Ufe  of  lettered  eaaa 
He  succeeded  eaily  to  his  inheritance,  and 
soon  after  married.      Two  fair  children 
were  bom  to  him,  and  then  came  the  one 
adverse  stroke  that  Fc^tune  ever  dealt 
him — ^his  young  wife  was  taken  from  him 
by  deatL    For  a  season  it  seemed  to  him 
thaft  his  whole  life  was  wrecked;   but, 
great  as  was  his  loss,  it  did  not  fall  upon 
him  without  compensation.    Some  natures 
a  heavy  grief  will  deform  and  mar;  others 
it  will  refine  and  stimulate  to  mount  to 
higher  and  serener  regions  of  beine ;  and 
PUlip,    happily   for   himself,   had   been 
fashioned  in  the  latter  mould.    He  left  his 
home  for  a  time,  seeking  consolation  in 
foreign  trave],  in  the  world  of  books,  and 
in  the  society  of  his  more  sympathetic 
friends.     In  his  travels  ha  fdlowed  the 
model  of  the  '*  grand  tour,"  rather  than 
that  of  the  contemporary  personally  con- 
ducted«    He  lingered  as  long  as  he  liked 
in  any  place  which  took  his  fancy,  and  he 
spent  ms  time  in  acquiring  the  language, 
and   exploring    the    literature,    and    not 
in   chattering  tourist  commonplace  with 
chance  Engush  folk  at  the  hotels,  and 
in  visiting  the  stock-sights  as  a  matter  of 
duty.    He  came  back  with  a  well-stored 
mind,  and  an  intense  craving  for  literary 
employment,  and  possible  future  fame ;  so 
he  bought  his  bottle  of  ink  and  ream  of 
paper,  and  set  to  work.    After  receiving  a 
few  of  the  rebuffs  which  are  the  almost 
inevitable  fate  of  those  who  ofifer  such 
wares  as  he  had  on  hand,  he  secured  a 
position    as  occasional    contributor  to  a 
periodical,  the  reputation  of  which  stood 
high  enough  to  allow  any  of  its  staff  to 
spei^  of  his  dealings  therewith  without  any 
ring  of  apology. 

Since  this  start  he  has  written  a  novel, 
which  had  a  marked  success;  he  has 
brought  out  a  play  which  ran  for  fifty 
nighto ;  and  he  has  published  a  volume  of 
essays  which  were  the  talk  of  the  town,  on 
account  of  their  freshness  and  vigour. 
His  children  are  deHghtf  ul  in  every  way. 
He  has  a  neat  little  home  in  Mayfair,  to 
which  he  betakes  himself  in  the  winter  and 
spring,'\when  the  ways  are  miry,  and  the 
trees  bsxe  in  the  Midlands.  He  has  friends 
in  plenty,  and  of  the  sort  he  cares  for  at 
every  turn.  He  lives  as  well  as  he  wants 
on  two-thirds  of  his  income.  If  he  liked 
he   could  marry  anyone  of  half-a-dozen 


charming  women  of  his  acquaintance ;  and 
yet^  with  all  these  good  gifts,  Philip,  l&e  a 
certain  popular  comedian,  is  not  happy. 

In  quoting  the  case  of  Philip,  I  feel  I  am 
putting  a  sharp  word  into  the  hand  of  any 
possible  adversary.  Here  I  am  bringing 
out  a  man  blessed  far  beyond  the  mean 
of  worldly  beatitude,  and  unhappy,  notwith- 
standing. I  may  be  told  how  much  better 
it  would  have  oeen  for  him  had  he  been 
mulcted  of  two^thirds  of  his  good  fortune, 
and,  in  exchange,  have  been  endowed  with 
that  contented  mind  which  has  proved  such 
a  priceless  possession  in  numberless  cases. 
Philip,  in  short,  is  debarred  from  the 
continual  feast  because  he  has  not  the 
contented  mind. 

Before  giving  judgement  in  the  matter, 
it  may  be  weU  to  consider  whether  this 
strain  of  discontent,  fai  giving  to  Philip's 
life  a  shade  of  unhappiness,  may  not  per- 
haps have  made  a  better  man  of  him  than 
he  would  have  been  had  he  been  gifted  to 
the  full  with  the  contented  mind,  and 
tasted  the  continual  feast  amid  such  sur- 
roundings as  wait  upon  the  average  country 
gentleman.     The    chief    dishes    in    this 
banquet,  I  take  it,  would  have  been   his 
enrolment  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county,  and  the  numerous  most 
useful,  though  not  very  elevating,  duties 
appertaining  to  the  of&oe.     He  would  have 
tempered  justice  with  mercy  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Guardians.     He  might 
have  taken  to  farming  in  a  small  way, 
and  have  leamt  how  gentlemen  in  his 
position  are  always  expected  to  buy  in  the 
dearest  market,  and  sell  in  the  cheapest 
He  would  have  become  a  diligent  reader 
of  the  county  paper;  less  anxious  to  open 
the  **  Times,"  a  day  old;  and  possibly  quite 
ignorant  of  such  high-class  journals  as  the 
"Plain  Liver"  and  the  " High  Thinker." 
On  the  walls  of  his  library  most  likely 
would    have    been    ranged   "Hume   and 
SmoUet's  History,"  "  The  British  Essayist," 
"Alison's      Europe,"     "The    Works    of 
Josephus,"  and   many  other  volumes  of 
light  and   entertaining  reading.     What  a 
contrast  is  this  ideal  picture  to  the  reality  of 
his  dainty  library  in  C— — Street !   There 
we   shall  find  a  few  of  the  philosophic 
historians  and  certain  volumes  of  religious 
controversy ;  but  if  we  are  to  forecast  the 
dominant  mood  of  Philip  from  the  con- 
tents of  his  bookshelves,  we  shall  decide 
that  it  is  in  agreement  with  those  poets, 
essayists,  and  critics,  who  maintain   that 
such  controversy  brings  with  it  an  atmo- 
sphere which  they  cannot  breathe.   I  often 
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wondor  whether  Philip,  thooffh  he  goes 
legohoiy  to  ehnrch,  has  joined  &e  naiks  of 
those  who  eie  sore  of  nothing ;  sad,,  if  he 
hMM^  whether  this  adhesion  is  the  csiuse  of 
his  discentent 

As  many  people  rate  happiness,  Philipi 
BO  doobt^  wonld  have  been  happier  had  he 
stiek  attogether  to  his  garden  and  his 
magisterial  dntiesy  and  brought  nothing 
slfls  away  firom  Oxford  except  the  letters 
whieh  he  mighty  when  he  so  willed,  write 
after  his  nama  Bat  when  we  begm  to 
theorise  aboat  happiness^  we  most  not  for- 
gst  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  left  us  thirty 
Tofaimes  finU  of  exhortation  that  man  was 
nel  sent  into  the  world  to  be  happy,  bnt 
to  be  good ;  to  polish  himself  as  near  per* 
ftetion  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  meet  to 
stasidae  a  worthy  stone  in  the  great  temple 
ct  homanity. 

Once,  when  paying  a  visit  to  my  friend 
at  hn  house  in  the  coantiy,  I  spent  some 
poftion  at  my  time  in  inyestigating  oertain 
detaib  of  life  in  Arcady ;  details  which  I 
cosid  seareely  master  by  merely  looking 
oat  of  the  stady  windows  of  the  Manor 
Honse  at  the  pretty  village  grouped  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pasture.  Fiom  the  reports 
of  certain  Special  Commissioners  I  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  contentment  no 
longer  reigned  in  Arcady,  and  I  resolved  to 
see  for  mjseU  how  far  the  story  of  this  new 
progress  of  diseontent  might  be  tme. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  on  the 
(bee  of  a  hill,  with  a  lovely  view  over  the 
winding  valley  beneath  and  the  wooded 
rise  beyond,  stood  an  old  thatched  cottage, 
one  of  the  few  which  had  escaped  the  hand 
of  the  sanitary  reformer.  It  was  in  ihirly 
good  repair;  a  pretty  garden,  with  honey- 
suckles and  hollyhocks,  beehives  and 
poultry,  all  after  the  pattern  of  ideal 
cottages,  lay  round  it  It  was,  indeed,  by 
far  the  most  picturesque  object  I  met  with 
ha  my  walks  abroad ;  and  every  time  I  pass 
it^  I  noticed  a  venerable  old  man  with 
anowy  hair  and  a  peaceful  countenance, 
sittiniff  in  a  sunny  comer,  with  his  hands 
foidod  on  the  top  of  his  stick,  dad  in  a 
real  smock  frock,  and  evidently  on  the 
look-out  for  a  gossip  with  any  passer-by 
who  mi^t  have  the  time  to  spare  for  a 
ehai 

I  soon  became  on  speaking  terms  with 
Bobin  Dykes — ^for  so  was  tiie  old  man 
catted — and  our  conversation  invariably 
fcrilowed  the  lines  of  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  Bobin  Dykes,  his  past  experiences, 
and  his  {Mresent  condition ;  varied  now  and 
then   by  aaeedotes  of   the  sayings   and 


doings  of  other  and  more  venturesome 
8{»ritS|  who  had  been  companions  of  his 
youth.  Many  an  hour  did  I  spend  with 
Bobin;  and  it  will  be  almost  necessary  to 
add  tlMt  I  heard  all  his  stories  afresh  ait 
each  sitting;  It  was,  as  he  rambled  alongi 
that  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  investiga- 
ting the  claims  of  C<mtent  to  be  numbered 
am<mgst  the  virtues^  Bobin  was  blessed 
with  tiie  contented  mind ;  and,  so  complex 
is  the  working  of  human  nature,  he  was  at 
the  same  tiaie  profoundly  discontented  that 
every  one  else  was  not  contented.  Thus 
either  from  Content  or  Discontent,  he 
managed  to  get  a  bite  at  the  continual 
feast;  and  I  would  be  the  last  to  grumble 
01  to  try  and  sweep  away  his  very  frugal 
banquet  by  calling  to  life  desires  after 
something  more  devated.  "Qnieta  non 
movere,"  is  a  maxim  which  should  possess 
some  sanctity  now  and  then,  even  to  the 
most  ardent  reformer;  and  in  cases  like 
that  of  Bobin  Dykes  I  am  quite  willing 
to  let  things  run  along  as  they  were.  I 
merely  wish  to  enter  a  humble  protest 
against  the  once  glorification  of  Content, 
and  will  try  to  show  that  a  world,  made  of 
people  who  talk  and  think  like  Bobin 
Dykes,  would  not  be  a  profitable  or  a 
pleasant  world  to  live  in. 

Without  much  trouble  I  managed  to 
extract  from  Bobin  his  notions  of  the 
theory  of  life,  and  to  realise  what  things 
he  hsd  classed  as  good,  and  what  as  bsd, 
in  his  journey  through  life.  In  spite  of 
his  views  as  to  contentment,  my  old  friend 
was  by  no  means  free  from  the  common 
belief  of  elders,  holding  that  things  in 
general  were  in  a  very  poor  way  compared 
with  what  he  remembered  when  he  was  a 
young  fellow. 

*'  ^Hiere  don't  'pear  to  be  no  life  a-sturrin' 
about  these  parts  nowadays,  sir,  like  as 
there  was  when  I  was  a  young  chap.  My 
Undo  Ben  — him  as  by  o' the  left-hand 
side  o'  the  church  path  as  you  gq  in — he 
wur*  the  master-boy  for  a  bit  o'  fun,  he 
wur*.  Why,  I  ha'  heard  him  say  as  he 
wur^  summoned  afor'  the  bench  at  Willford 
nine  times  in  one  year  for  gettin'  drunk 
And  his  son,  Black  Ben  they  called  him, 
did  more  nor  his  father,  and  got  sent  away 
to  Botany  Bay ;  and  they  do  tell  me  that 
his  son  is  now  a  rich  man,  with  as  many 
iheep  as  would  reach  from  here  to  Hardle- 
ham  Church,  if  you  put  'em  all  in  a  line. 
Buth  lawk-a-massy,  folks  tell  such  a  sight 
o'  lies  nowadays,  that  there's  no  believin' 
'em;  and,  even  if 't  be  true,  young  Ben  had 
better  ha'  been  at  home  ardrivin'  of  a 
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team  o'  horseu  on  the  land;  for  what's 
the  good  of  havin'  a  lot  o'  sheep, 
if  a  man  ha'  got  to  live  in  Australey, 
and  get  eaten  np  hj  the  Blacks,  perhaps. 
And  then  there  was  alias  lots  o'  poaehin'  a 
goin'  on :  and  my  Uncle  Ben  used  to  do  a 
tidy  stroke  o'  that.  He  was  one  o'  that 
party  o'  young  chaps  as  took  all  Squire 
BulUn's  pheasants  out  of  the  long  wood 
down  yonder  the  night  afore  they  was  to 
be  shot  The  keepers,  they  was  there; 
but  they  never  expected  such  a  strong 
party,  else  they  woiddn't  ha'  showed  fight 
Tim  Belden,  the  head  keeper,  got  a  crack 
o'  the  skull  as  he  never  got  over;  and 
Harry  Thompson,  one  o'  the  poaehin'  chaps, 
got  his  thigh  broke  with  tumblin'  into  a 
clay  pit,  and  was  on  the  parish  thirty  years 
and  more.  They  beat  the  keepers  ofif  and 
got  a  matter  o'  two  hundred  pheasantSi 
and  sold  'um  to  a  fellow  as  drove  a  fish 
cart,  'twizt  SetUeby  and  Barton  Crown. 
The  game  all  went  to  Lunnon  by  coach,  and 
my  Uncle  Ben  and  the  other  chaps  was 
drunk  off  and  on  for  a  fortnight  with  the 
money  they  earned  that  night  Ah,  sir, 
young  fellows  don't  get  chances  like  that 
nowadays.  The  place  'pears  to  be  aileep, 
and  there's  nothin'  stirrin'." 

To  hint  to  Kobin  Dykes  that  any  benefit 
had  flowed  from  the  operation  of  any  one 
of  the  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament,  with 
which  our  legislators  are  trying  to  coddle  our 
rural  population  all  through  the  seven  ages, 
was  like  showing  a  red  rag  to  a  buIL  The 
remembrance  of  life,  as  it  was  in  his  prime, 
furnished  him  with  an  ideal ;  and,  know- 
ing of  nothing  more  to  his  taste,  and  caring 
not  to  search,  he  wanted  all  men  to  be 
ground  in  the  same  mill  as  he  himself  had 
passed  through. 

"Why  can't  they  let  us  alone t  We 
don't  interfere  wi'  them.  There  must  be 
rich  folks  and  poor  folks,"  was  his  com- 
ment on  every  fresh  act  of  administrative 
activity. 

In  the  days  when  I  first  met  him,  the 
educational  authorities  in  the  rural  districts 
had  not  been  stimulated  into  full  operation; 
but  even  then,  they  had  done  enough  to 
provoke  Bobin's  criticism,  and  some  of  his 
remarks  on  what  he  called  "skewlin"' 
were  very  comical : 

"A  boy  may  learn  to  read  his  book,  sir; 
but  that  on't  fiU  his  belly  nor  teach  him 
how  to  manage  a  boss.  There's  that  boy 
Tom,  my  grandson.  I  got  him  put  on 
under  Bill  Emery,  Mr.  Morton's  head  team 
man;  but  he  haidn't  been  there  a  week 
afore  Mr.  Morton  came  to  me,  and  he  saidi 


said  he :  '  Bobin,  that  there  boy  Tom  is 
no  better  nor  a  fool.'  <  Well,  sir,'  I  said; 
said  J,  '  that  ain't  to  be  wondered  at  How 
should  the  poor  boy  know  anything, 
seein'  as  he  ha'  been  at  skewle  all  his 
UfeT" 

One  day  I  tried  to  get  out  of  Bolnn  a 
good  word  on  behalf  of  a  neW  row  of  vegr 
pretty  cottaees  which  my  friend  had  just 
built  after  the  most  approved  plan ;  but  I 
might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  Bock  of 
Gibraltar. 

''Model  cottages  they  call  'em."  Bobin 
pronounced  the  obnoxious  adjective  some- 
thing like  <^  muddle,"  and  I  fancied  after- 
wards it  might  have  been  a  grim  joke  of  his. 
"  I  wish  l^em  as  buOt  'em  had  to  sleep 
in  'em.  I  lodged  for  a  year  or  more  in  one 
of  'em  along  o'  my  son-in-law,  and  I  was 
almost  fruz  to  death  with  cold,  'cos  the 
squire  liad  made  a  rule  as  all  three  o'  the 
rooms  should  be  occupied.  So  I  and  the 
boys  slept  in  one,  and  the  galls  in  another, 
and  my  darter  and  her  husband  in  the 
other;  but  when  the  winter  came  on  there 
was  no  standin'  the  cold,  and  we  all  had 
to  git  together  again  as  we  did  in  the  old 
cottage.  Ah,  sir,  they  make  a  sight  o'  fuss 
about  new  things ;  but  when  you  come  to 
be  as  old  as  I  am,  you'll  see  as  the  old  'uns 
will  beat  'em  holler. 

*' You're  a  stayin'  at  the  Manor,  ain't 
you,  sir  t  Master  Philip  is  a  tidy  young 
chap ;  but,  Lord,  you  should  ha'  seen  his 
grandfather.  He  was  a  sharp  man  o'  busi- 
ness; but  fond  of  a  frolic,  for  all  that 
I  don't  suppose  as  he  ever  cum  back 
from  Settleby  Market  sober ;  and  one  year 
he  rode  two  bosses  to  death  with  the 
hounds.  He  didn't  waste  his  time  goin' 
to  college  and  readin'  books  like  this  young 
chap ;  but  folks  ain't  the  same  nowadays, 
as  they  was  forty  years  ago." 

And  so  Bobin  would  "moral  on  the 
times,"  and  pass  his  remarks  on  all  the 
whole  range  of  the  social  state  that  lay 
within  his  narrow  ken.  Bobin  was,  it  is 
true,  but  a  leaf  in  the  breeze,  a  straw  on 
the  stream;  but  his  discourse  may  serve 
as  a  fair  sample  of  what  comes,  if  the 
virtue  of  contentment  be  intemperately 
pursued.  His  was  the  contented  mind  of 
the  maxim  which  men  prahe  in  such  un- 
thinking, meaningless  fashion.  If  a  parallel 
mood  had  reigned  in  the  beginning  of 
things,  it  is  doubtful  whether  life  would 
ever  have  burst  the  limits  of  the  primordial 
molecule.  Certainly,  if  at  Bobin's  birth 
all  men  had  stood  upon  the  same  lines  as 
his  own,  the  social  conditions  set   forth 
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and  commended  by  the  poor  old  man  in 
anoh  artless  wise  would  atill  be  raging 
around  us  unchecked.  It  will  not  serve  for 
the  contemporary  preachers  and  teachers 
of  contentment  to  affirm  that^  if  they  had 
Uyed  and  worked  amongst  those  shocking 
gnrronndings  which  gave  no  offence  to 
Bobin  Dykes,  they  would  have  gone  in 
for  discontent  themselves,  and  Imed  up 
their  voices  to  cry  for  reform. 

With  this  bent  of  mind,  which  proclaims 
itself  in  all  their  utterances,  the  argument 
in  favour  of  "laissez  faire"  would  have 
swayed  them  just  as  strongly  then  as  now. 
The  contrast  of  the  better  and  purer  state 
of  things  in  which  we  now  live — the  har- 
vest^ as  it  were,  of  discontent — would  not 
have  been  at  hand  to  throw  up  the  squalor 
of  their  surrounding  conditionS|  and  to 
shock  their  consciences  into  reforming 
activity,  and  they  themselves  would  have 
cried  out  with  Bobin,  <*Why  can't  they 
let  us  alone  t " 

Bobin  is  now  near  the  end  of  his  pil- 
grimage,  so  he  may  be  left  in  peace ;  the 
hour  when  he  might  have  been  with  profit 
stimulated  into  diftcontent,  struck  long  ago ; 
but  it  will  hardly  do  for  us  to  act  afcer  the 
spirit  of  his  favourite  maxim  in  directing 
^e  footsteps  of  those  who  are  just  setting 
oat  on  their  life's  journey. 

I^ED    TO^SATERS. 
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PABT  I. 

CHAPTER    IIL— RIVER  GATE 

Canon  Percival,  in  his  own  line,  was 
a  much  cleverer  and  wiser  man  than  Colonel 
Ward  pretended  to  think  him. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  fool :  he  had  a 
remarkable  faculty  for  sticking  to  his  point 
and  having  his  own  way.  He  had  done 
everything  he  wanted  to  do  in  life,  so  far. 
The  authorities  of  his  college  were  reason- 
ably proud  of  him,  and  had  given  him 
one  of  their  best  livings,. Saint  Martha's, 
in  the  city  of  Woolsborough ;  a  canonry 
in  the  Cathedral  had  followed.  He  had 
married  early  in  life,  carrying  off  a  prize, 
whom  two  at  least  of  his  friends  envied 
hioL  He  had  pleasant  manners,  uid 
managed  his  Curates  and  his  parish 
very  well ;  he  was  also  very  friendly 
with  his  brethren  of  the  Chapter.  Some 
evil-disposed  people  laughed  at  him,  though 
he   was  a  good-lookingi   dignified  man; 


perhaps  because  he  was  a  little  too  dignified 
sometimes,  and  they  said  he  was  ambitious, 
and  wanted  to  be  a  Bishop.  There  were 
also  people  who  disliked  and  distrusted 
him ;  no  one,  perhaps,  liked  him  heartily ; 
and  yet  no  one  had  anything  really  to  say 
against  him. 

He  was  not  a  rich  man;  but  he  was 
careful  and  prudent^  and  manaeed  to  live 
very  comfortably  in  his  beautiful  old  house 
close  to  the  Cathedral  Every  one  liked 
Mrs.  Percival,  and  was  charmed  to  go  to 
her  parties,  which  had  been  made  more 
attractive  than  usual,  this  summer,  by  the 
presence  of  her  soldier  son  from  India,  and 
her  pretty  niece.  Miss  Darrell. 

Biver  Gate  was  a  large  square  red  house 
at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Close.  Iti 
tall  stately  door  and  rows  of  windows 
looked  north,  fronting  rows  of  elms  and 
the  Chapter-house,  and  then  the  CatJbedra). 
To  the  west  and  south  of  the  house,  a  fine 
old  garden  in  terraces  sloped  down  to  the 
broad  river,  which  was  the  charm  and 
life  of  Woolsborough.  Under  the  lowest 
terrace  of  the  garden  was  an  ancient  arch- 
way, crumbled  by  time  and  overgrown 
with  ivy,  where  one  could  turn  in  from  the 
towing-path  and  mount  up  by  steps  into 
the  Close,  and  so  on,  by  narrow  walled  ways, 
past  fragments  of  old  towers  and  defences, 
to  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral  This 
river  gate,  which  gave  its  name  to  Canon 
Percival's  house,  was  also  a  private  way,  by 
a  flight  of  steps  with  a  locked  gate,  from 
his  garden  to  the  river. 

l£rs.  Percivid  was  alone  in  her  drawing- 
room  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Oatside,  on 
the  high  gravel  terrace  with  its  red  flower- 
pots, the  sun  was  shining  with  a  soft 
September  brilliancy;  but  the  three  tall 
west  windows  were  darkened,  so  that  there 
was  a  deep  restful  shade  in  the  room. 
There  was  ako  a  delightful  scent  of  flowers, 
and  a  great  deal  of  varied  colour,  for  which 
Mr?.  Percival  had  such  a  fancy  that  the 
Canon  had  been  heard  to  remark,  "This 
room  is  scarcely  ecclesiastical"  There 
were  several  little  dogs,  and  a  tea-table, 
and  a  slight  general  confiuion,  as  if  people 
had  been  there  not  long  ago.  And  this 
was  the  case,  for  some  visitors  had  just 
gone  away  with  Canon  Percival  into  the 
Cathedral;  their  large  carriage  was  ibtill 
driving  round  and  round  the  Closa 

Mrs.  Percival  appeared  to  be  a  little  un- 
easy in  her  mind,  and  disturbed  from  her 
usual  amiability.  She  snubbed  the  little 
dogs  when  they  begged  of  her,  and  told 
them  they  were  greedy.    She  walked  round 
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bhe  loom,  poshed  the  chain  aboat»  went 
out- on  the  terrace,  listened,  and  tried  to 
look  np  the  river ;  bat  trees,  and  walls, 
and  houses  prevented  her  seeing  mncfa. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  have  done  right,"  she 
mattered  to  herself,  taking  a  qaick  tarn 
along  the  terrace ;  "  bat  knowing  Yineoit 
BO  well,  poor  dear — ^I  wonder  if  I  oaght  to 
have  pat  him  off  till  Monday.  He  is  sare 
to  come  now — still  the  train  most  be  late. 
Good  gracioas,  here  he  is  I " 

With  both  hands  stretched  oat,  and  the 
sweetest  smile,  and  all  the  pretty  grace 
that  belonged  to  her,  she  harried  back  into 
the  drawing-room  to  receive  Paal  Bomatne. 
"  Here  yoa  are,  my  dear  t  I  had  almost 
given  yoa  ap.  So  glad  to  see  yoo.  How 
well  joa  are  looking  1 " 

Paol  was  glancing  qnicUy  roand  the 
room,  the  dear  old  room,  bright  and  sweet 
as  ever.  Bed  Towers  was  certainly  dismal 
by  contrast  Bat  where  was  his  own 
particular  possession,  who  was  going  to 
make  Bed  Towers  the  most  brilliant  place 
in  the  world  1 

'*  Thanks  so  mach!  Where's  Celiaf" 
he  said,  smiling  and  half-shy. 

'^  Yes,  of  coarse  she  oaght  to  have  been 
here  to  meet  yoo.  Try  not  to  be  im- 
patient; she  wiil  be  in  very  soon.  Sit 
down  and  have  some  tea." 
•<  Goald  I  find  her  1"  said  Paal. 
He  had  been  onreasonable,  no  doubt; 
but  somehow  he  had  expected  to  see  Oelia 
on  the  platform  at  the  raQway  station ;  and 
when  she  was  not  there,  he  made  sure  that 
she  would  be  under  the  archway  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Close;  and  then  he  had 
told  himself,  '*  No,  she  wouldn't  like  that, 
she  will  be  here  In  the  hall ; "  but  no  one 
received  him  in  the  haU.  Even  the  draw- 
ing-room was  empty,  tiU,  after  the  first 
instant,  Mr&  Perdval  came  in.  And  he 
not  seen  Oelia  rince  the  end  of  June,  when 
he  went  abroad^  immediately  after  his  en- 
gagement 

Paul  had  been  patient  enough :  he  had 
allowed  Mrs.  Percival  to  put  him  off  on 
one  excuse  or  another,  untroubled  by 
doubta  The  time  was  to  come  which 
would  make  amends  for  everything ;  and 
now  it  was  come,  and  had  t»rought[nothing 
but  disappointment.  Paul  took  no  notice 
of  the  little  dogs  who  were  jumping  upon 
hinii  or  of  Mrs.  PercivaVs  kiad  advice  and 
offer  of  tea.  He  walked  across  to  the 
window. 

'*  Is  she  anywhere  in  the  garden  1 "  he 
said. 
There  was  a  certain  sacred  spot  in  the 


garden,  where  one  evening,  more  than  two 
months  ago,  Oelia  had  let  him  worship  her. 
Everyone  else  was  very  proud  of  his  Uni- 
versity honours ;  but  she  only  smiled  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  shade  more  interest 
than  befora  He  had  known  well  enough 
that  these  things  made  no  difference  to 
her ;  but  still  he  had  worked  with  all  his 
strength,  partly  from  natural  love  of  the 
work,  parUy  to  make  himself  in  his  own 
eyes  more  worthy  of  her.  Some  people 
said  that  Oelia  flirted ;  but  she  had  never 
flirted  with  hioL  Her  manner  was  even 
cold.  Whatever  Oolonel  Ward  may  have 
thought,  Paul  had  not  had  much  of  what 
is  commonly  called  encouragement.  Per- 
haps she  knew  that  a  look,  a  smile,  a  word 
now  and  then,  was  enough  to  keep  Paul 
where  she  chose  him  to  be ;  and,  if  so,  she 
was  a  wise  girl  not  to  give  him  any  more. 
JLnyhow,  when  he  could  be  kept  within 
due  bounds  no  longer,  she  let  him  speak, 
and  smiled  in  earnest,  and  very  sweetly 
accepted  him,  and  Bed  Towers,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

Mrs.  Percival  was,  of  course,  immensely 
pleased.  She  had  a  great  respect  for 
Oelia's  talents,  and  thought  she  would 
make  a  very  good  wife  for  Paul  For  Oelia 
herself  what  could  be  more  desirable  !  One 
may  fear  that  Oolonel  Ward's  notion  of 
anything  dishonourable  in  the  arrangement 
never  even  occurred  to  Mr&  Percival's 
mind ;  and  yet  she  was  not  quite  at 
ease.  She  was  troubled,  at  first,  by  three 
anxieties:  that  their  summer  at  Wools- 
borough  would  be  quite  spoilt  by  tiresome 
gossip,  curiosity,  and  congratulations  (Oelia 
disliked  this  prospect  as  much  as  she  did); 
that  her  son  Vincent,  who  did  not  like 
Paul,  and  scoffed  at  him,  and  was  very 
meddlesome,  would  in  some  way  spofl  the 
whole  thing  if  he  knew  it;  that  Oelia  had 
engaged  heraelf  to  Paul  without  caring  for 
him  in  the  least  For  Mrs.  Percival,  though 
she  might  be  worldly  and  calculating,  was 
soft-hearted,  too,  and  sincerely  fond  of 
Paul. 

The  two  first  anxieties  were  disposed 
of  by  Oelia's  wise  resolution,  that  no  one 
but  her  uncle  and  aunt  should  know  of  her 
engagement  till  they  left  Woolsborough 
in  the  autumn.  As  to  the  third,  when 
her  aunt  murmured  a  few  caressing  words 
on  the  subject,  she  answered  calmly : 

**  Oh,  Paul  is  a  dear  boy.  I  always  love 
boys." 

"  Will  he  find  that  satisfying  1 "  suggested 
Mrs.  Perdval,  lifting  her  eyebrows  with  a 
f aint^  dismayed  smile. 
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'* Don't  be  anzioiii  aboat  him;  he  is 
quiie  happy/'  said  Ceik ;  and  she  added 
after  a  moment,  **  If  I  wait  to  many  tQl  I 
am  in  love,  dear,  I  riuJl  never  marry  at  all. 
I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I  haven't  got  it 
ffl  me/' 

"Oh,  Geliat"  Mm.  Perdval  nailed  a 
little  more,  and  eeaaed  her  remonatraneea 

Bat  ainoe  then,  thronghont  the  anmmer 
mondia,  ahe  had  often  been  viaited  by 
tronbleaome  thonghta,  doabting  whether  it 
would  not  have  ^en  the  beat  policy,  after 
all,  to  tell  the  whole  tmth  at  once— to  the 
Biahop,  the  Chapter,  the  county,  the  city, 
the  mnsehold — and  more  eapecially  to 
Captain  PerdTal,  her  aon.  He — ^bia  long 
idle  hoom  paaaed  perpetually  with  Celia, 
intimate,  frfendly,  admiring — waa  in  fact 
hia  mother^a  one  great  towering  anxiety. 
Worda  of  warning  had  been  on  her  lips 
aeveral  timea,  and  then  the  truth  would 
certainly  have  alipped  oat;  bat  then  ahe 
remembeied  Celia'a  cool  worldly  wiadom, 
and  Ytncent'a  ezpresaed  conviction  tliat  in 
these  daya  a  man  moat  marry  money,  or 
not  at  all ;  and  the  Canon,  when  ahe  hmted 
something  to  him,  aaked  her  amiling 
whether  either  of  these  young  people  waa 
a  fool ;  and  ao  ahe  kept  to  bm  intention, 
and  now,  inScjitember,  Celia'a  engagement 
to  Paul  Somaine  waa  atill  a  aecrek  Only 
Mrs.  Perdval  wiahed  in  her  heart  that  ahe 
could  have  kept  Paul,  for  hia  own  aake, 
away  from  Woolaborou^  a  few  daya  longer. 

She  looked  at  him  anzioualy,  as  he 
moved  leatleaaly  to  the  window.  In  old 
daya  ahe  had  alwaya  been  able  to  manage 
Pul :  Ida  aflfectionatei  unsuapidoua  nature 
bad  g^ven  her  no  trouble ;  but  thia  audden 
dull  of  diaappointment^  thia  eager  pain, 
whidi  made  him  tnm  away  suddenly  from 
her  naW|  aeemed  for  a  moment  almost 
beyond  her  di^omatic  powersi  She  felt 
angry  with  C^u^  who  had  known  quite 
WW  what  time  Paul  was  coming^  But 
perhaps  it  waa  Tincenf  a  fault.  She  wiahed 
that  ti&ey  had  not  gone  out  together  on 
thia  paiticalar  aftmsoon.  But  Vincent 
waa  going  away  on  Monday,  and  would 
have  been  dieadfolly  injited  if  hia  cousin 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  stay  at  home 
to-day. 

'^  I  am  very  sorry  CeUa  n  not  in,  Paul," 
laid  Mrs.  Pneivai  in  her  sweetest  tonea 
"  I  know  she  meant  to  be  here.  But 
Vincent  wanted  her  to  go  out  in  the  boat 
with  him— he  leaves  ua  on  Monday — and 
as  he  knows  nothing,  you  see,  it  may  have 
been  a  little  difficult  to  bring  him  back  in 
tima     Tou  mustn't  be  angry  with  Gelia." 


"  Angry !  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
Paul.  He  laughed,  a^  came  back  to  the 
table,  and  quietly  took  his  cup  of  tea  from 
Mra.  Perdval,  who  looked  up  amiling  into 
hia  eye&  *<  I  rather  wish  everybody  had 
known  about  it  from  the  first,"  he  said. 

"Do  you?"  she  answered.  "But  it 
would  not  have  made  much  difference  to 
you,  dear  boy,  as  vou  were  away  all  the 
time.  And  we  had  our  little  reasons,  you 
know.  But  now,  af cer  next  week,  of  course 
everybody  may  be  told.  We  think  of 
moving  to  Holm  in  about  a  week's  tima" 

"  May  I  stay  here  till  then  r  asked  Paul. 

"  Of  course.  I  thought  you  would.  And 
now  tell  me  about  Switzerland." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell  you,  except 
that  it  was  very  jolly/' 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  since 
you  came  home  f " 

"Shooting.  There  are  really  a  great 
lot  of  bhrds  this  year.  The  Colond  and  I 
have  had  some  capital  sport." 

"  The  Canon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that," 
said  Mrs.  Perdval.  "  And  how  is  the  dear 
old  Colonel  1  So  you  told  him  our  news — 
and  how  did  he  take  it)  Was  he  the 
least  bit  hurt  that  you  had  not  told  him 
before  t" 

"Well,  perhaps  he  was,"  Paul  confessed. 
He  looked  on  the  floor,  slightly  confused, 
for  certainly  he  could  not  teU  Mrs.  Perdval 
how  Colonel  Ward  took  the  news. 

"  I  was  afraid  of  that,"  said  she.  "  He 
is  a  little  touchy,  poor  dear  1 " 

"  He  soon  got  over  it,"  said  Paul.  "  He 
thinks  it's  a  good  thing  that  Celia  knows 
more  about  horses  than  I  do.  And  I  was 
talking  over  servants  and  things  with  him, 
you  know — ^and  he  thinks  it  won't  do  to 
keep  the  Sabins." 

"  Why  I "  said  Mrs.  Percival  with  her 
pretty  laugh.  "  Does  he  think  Celia  will 
want  a  dozen  powdered  footmen)  Old 
bachdors  are  not  the  best  judges,  are  they  f 
Bat  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  settle 
all  that;  you  need  not  bother  yourself 
about  chanses  just  yet.  In  fact,  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  begin  quietly — ^because  you 
are  not  making  a  great  match,  you  know, 
Paul" 

"  I  think  I  am,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
He  always  fdt  very  stupid,  when  a  pretty 
speech  seemed  to  be  demanded  of  him,  and 
generally  rushed  on  to  something  else  as 
^t  as  posdble. 

"  When  do  you  think  she  will  let  it  be, 
Mrs.  Percival  1 "  he  asked. 

"  You  must  ask  her.  Bat  you  are  both  so 
young  that  there  need  be  no  hurry/' 
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•'  I  hate  waiting,**  said  Paul.  "  What  is 
the  use  of  dragging  through  miserable 
days  without  any  reason  t  It's  a  waste 
out  of  one's  life— don't  you  know  it  is ! " 

"Well,  no.  I  must  say  I  was  very 
happy  and  comfortable  when  I  was  en- 
gaged. Arthur,  to  be  sure,  was  just  as 
ridiculous  as  you  are  now.  But  then  he 
had  some  reason  for  it,  because  I  was  not 
such  a  good  steady  girl  as  your  Oelia." 

"  Ah,  I  know,"  said  Paul,  smiling  as  he 
looked  at  her.  "The  Colonel  has  never 
got  over  it," 

Mrs.  Percival  smQed  too,  looking  quite 
conEcions,  and  pretty,  and  young,  though 
she  was  past  fifty.  Her  hair  was  brown 
still,  frizzed  and  curled  under  a  most  be- 
coming cap ;  her  complexion  was  soft  and 
white;  she  had  lovely  hands;  and  her 
brown  eyes  had  a  way  of  sinilisg  and 
shining  which  was  irresistible. 

*'  Poor  dear  1  I  do  wish  he  had  married 
somebody,"  she  said.  "And  yet  I  don't 
know ;  he  is  veiy  happy  in  that  nice  little 
house  of  yours.  By  the  by,  you  must 
always  go  on  asking  his  advice,  Paul,  or  he 
will  be  injured." 

"  Trust  me  for  that  Besides,  I  should 
be  a  fool  if  I  didn't ;  he  knows  such  a  lot 
of  things." 

"  Yes,  so  he  does.  And  he  is  as  good  as 
gold,  dear  old  fellow!  I  wonder  now, 
Paul,  whether  he  means  to  leave  you  his 
money." 

"  His  money  t  Colonel  Ward  1  I  never 
thought  about  it,"  said  Paul  vaguely. 
"  Has  he  got  any  t  Not  much,  I  should 
think." 

"His  uncle  left  him  at  least  three  or 
four  thousand  a  year,"  said  Mrs.  Percival. 
«  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  didn't  baow 
that!  Of  course  he  has  lived  all  these 
years  on  three  or  four  hundred*" 

"Eeally !  Well,  I  never  thought  about 
it,"  repeated  Paul  "  Leave  it  to  me  1  Of 
course  not    Why  should  he  f " 

"  He  has  no  relations ;  and  I  believe  he 
likes  you  better  than  anybody  else." 

"Except  you.  You  are  his  favourite 
person  in  the  world.  I  don't  believe  you 
could  do  anything  the  Colonel  would  tlunk 
wrong,  strict  as  he  is.  It's  beautifol,  you 
know,  the  way  he  talks  about  you,  and  the 
way  he  looks  when  one  mentions  your 
name." 


They  went  on  talking  about  Colonel 
Ward  for  some  minutes,  till  the  Canon 
came  in  with  his  rather  grand  air  of 
welcome.  After  a  few  speeches  to  Paul, 
he  began  talking  to  his  wife  about  the 
visitors  who  had  just  driven  away;  and 
then  Paul,  leaving  them  together,  went 
out  into  the  garden,  and  ran  down  to  the 
lower  terrace,  and  out  under  the  old  gate- 
way to  the  towing-path,  to  watch  for 
Celia. 

It  was  a  still,  oppt*essive  evening.  Away 
across  the  deep  green  meadows,  beyond 
ttie  river,  the  sun  was  going  down  into  a 
bank  of  cloud  and  fog,  all  suffused  with  a 
red  light,  which  made  the  slow  broad 
current  glow  with  a  sort  of  burnished  splen- 
dour. Blue  evening  mists  were  beginning 
to  hover  about  the  river,  and  to  creep 
up  the  steep,  old,  irregular  streets  which 
wound  down  to  the  quay,  between  the 
Cathedral  and  all  its  buUdingSi  and  the 
bridge  a  few  hundred  yards  above.  There 
were  boats  about  the  bridge,  and  children 
playing  and  screaming,  and  the  river  came 
sweeping  down  under  the  three  wide  arches, 
but  Paul  did  not  see  the  boat  he  was  look- 
ing for.  After  all,  he  did  not  know 
whether  Vincent  Percival  had  taken  his 
cousin  up  or  down  the  river ;  Mrs.  Percival 
could  not  tell  him.  So  he  looked  up  to- 
wards the  bridge,  and  saw  nothing ;  and 
turned  round,  and  walked  a  little  way  in 
the  other  direction,  towards  a  distance  of 
willow-trees  and  far-stretching  meadows, 
with  houses  and  gardens  here  and  there, 
the  southern  outskirts  of  the  town.  No 
boat,  no  Celia :  the  sun  was  almost  obscured 
now,  glimmering,  a  dim  red  ball,  in  the 
midst  of  the  clouds,  and  the  mists  were 
gathering  over  the  water.  It  was  almost 
twilight ;  and  still  Paul  paced  up  and  down 
the  towing-path,  under  the  old  river  gate 
and  the  dark  half-ruined  walls  with  ti^eir 
heavy  tresses  of  ivy.  It  struck  him  that 
he  might  go  up  to  the  bridge,  to  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  the  boats  there  ;  he 
would  know  if  they  had  passed ;  and  then 
it  would  be  very  possible  to  take  a  canoe, 
and  go  to  meet  ttiem.  But  some  mysterious 
instmct  said  :  '<  Celia  would  notlike  that;" 
and  so  he  stayed  where  he  was,  loitering 
about  the  archway,  straining  his  eves  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  the  minutes  dragged 
on  and  the  twilight  deepened. 
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A   LEAL   LASS." 

By  RICHARD  ASHE  KING. 


CHAPTER  IIL      IN  ARCADIA. 

"  There  wm  do  one  in  the  house/'  said 
Hagb. 

*'No;  we  didn't  expect  yon  till  to- 
morrow/' May  replied,  taking  a  shy,  rapid, 
complete,  and  very  satisfactory  survey  of 
him. 

"I  didn'c  expect  myself,  till  to-morrow/' 
he  said,  with  the  old  whimsical  smile,  by 
which  May  would  have  known  him  any- 
where. "  But  I  found  that  I  could  leave 
London  this  morning,  and  I  was  longing 
to  see  yoa" 

"An'  she  thought  you'd  have  forgotten 
herl''  cried  Oon,  who,  leaning  on  the 
handle  of  his  spade,  looked  on  at  their 
meeting  with  a  paternal  interest  and 
pleasure.  "  *  Oon/  she  says,  *  he'll  have 
forgotten  me/  she  says,  wid  her  eyes  a 
hundred  miles  ofL  *  Forgotten  you,  miss ! ' 
aays  I.  'Ay,  begor,  whin  the  swallow 
forgits  summer,'  says  L" 

'*You  were  much  more  likely  to  have 
forgotten  me,  May." 

She  shook  her  head  emphatically,  while 
the  irrepressible  Con  answered  for  her. 

"  Fdix,  it's  but  wan  song  she  has,  like  the 
thrush:  Mistber  Hugh  thip,  an'  Misther 
Hugh  that,  an'  Misther  Hugh  the  other." 

There  was  no  contradicting  this  out- 
ngeous  exaggeration,  from  o£f  which,  how- 
ever, Hugh  took  due  discount. 

«'Th'art  a  leal  little  lass,  th'art  for 
sewer.'  Do  you  remember  Mawson's  dog  1 " 
Hagh  said,  laughing.  "Let  us  go  there," 
he  added  impulsively. 

"Just  one  minute  to  get  my  hat,"  May 
cried  delightedly,  bounding  off,  but  pulling 


up  presently  to  turn  and  say,  "but  you'll 
want  some  lunch  f " 

"Bring  it  with  you  —  the  old  lunchi 
mind/'  ahouted  Hugh. 

Great  was  the  maid's  amazament  when 
May  insisted  on  providing  herself  with 
apples,  biscuits,  and  raisins  for  the  gentle- 
man's lunch.  But  May,  too  breathless 
with  joyous  excitement  to  make  any 
answer  to  her  remonstrances,  hurriedly 
filled  a  small  basket  with  these  i>rovisionB, 
and  was  rushing  headlong  with  it  throueh 
the  hidl,  when  she  was  brought  suddenly 
up,  near  the  hall-door,  by  the  entrance  of 
Miss  Pim. 

"Mayl  Where  are  you  rushing  to  in 
this  mad  way  1" 

"  To  Hugh— Mr.  Grev.  He's  come,  and 
we're  going  for  a  walk.' 

"  Have  you  asked  your  mother  1 " 

"She's  out" 

"  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  without  your 
father's  or  mother's  permission ;  certainly 
not,"  Miss  Pim  said  decidedly.  "  Besides, 
you  have  your  lessons  to  learn." 

"I  can  learn  them  this  evening,  Miss 
Pim,  and  I  always  go  with  Hug^"  May 
said,  aknost  weeping ;  "  and  he  wants  his 
luncli,"  she  added,  bringing  up,  as  it  were, 
her  reserves  in  her  despair. 

"He  can  have  his  lunch  here,"  Miss. 
Pim  said  severely,  taking  the  basket  from 
May. 

"Please,  miss,  it's  only  apples  and 
raisins,"  said  the  scandalised  maid. 

Apples  and  raisios  1  Miss  Pim  had  to 
verify  this  Arcadian  luncheon  before  she 
could  credit  the  informer. 

"Bat  it's  what  he  asked  for,  and  it's 
the  lunch  we  always  used  to  have,"  urged 
May  appealingly. 

"I  wish  you'd  try  to  remember,  at  least 
I  while  Mr.  Grey  is  here,  that  you  are 
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a  baby  now,"  Miss  Pirn  replied,  ahuttiog 
down  the  basket  with  a  snap  and  handing 
it  to  the  maid.  *<TeIl  Mr.  Grey  that 
lonch  will  be  ready  for  him  presently  in 
the  dining-room." 

"Yes,  miss." 

•'May  I  tell  him  t "  pleaded  May. 

<<  And  that  Miss  May  has  her  lessons  to 
learn/'  added  Miss  Pim  to  the  maid,  there- 
by answering  May  without  deigning  to 
take  direct  notice  of  her  request. 

Meanwhile  Gon  was  expatiating  to 
Hugh  upon  May's  merits,  and  particularly 
upon  that  merit  of  hers  which  was  freshest 
in  Ids  mind — ^her  generosity.  He  told, 
with  rhetorical  ferTour  and  exaggeration, 
of  her  smuggling  such  frequent  supplies  of 
tobacco  to  nim,  that  he  had,  as  a  last 
resource,  to  assume  heart-disease  to  pre- 
rent  her  wasting  all  her  allowance  upon 
him. 

"  But  afore  I  knew  where  I  wor,  Misther 
Hugh,  she  was  cryin'  her  eyes  out,  'Oh 
Gon,' she  says,  'throw  it  away;  throw  it 
away  at  onsht^'  she  says  between  her  sobs, 
an'  she  pitched  the  bit  of  baccy  over  the 
wall,  an'  the  pipe  an'  the  matches  afther 
it.  'Do  ye  feel  yere  hearrt  nowl'  she 
says,  wid  her  face  like  a  lily  bate  down 


wid  the  rain.  'To  think  that  it's  killin' 
ye  I've  been  1 '  she  says.  <  Yerra,  whisht 
wid  ye,  Miss  May,'  I  says,  'killin' I'  I 
says, '  faix  I'll  dance  at  yere  weddin'  yet,' 
I  says,  'a  jig  with  Miss  Pirn,'  I  says,  to 
rise  a  shnule  on  her — ^f or  Miss  Pim's  a 
dhragon,  begorl  but  sorra  a  shmile  I 
could  rise  on  her  till  I  axed,  '  An'  who's 
the  bridegroom  to  be,  nussf  Misther 
Hugh,  I'll  be  bound  now!'  Ye  should 
see  her  thin,  Misther  Hugh,  wid  her  eyes 
shinin'  till  they  dhried  the  tears  on  her 
face,  like  the  sun  on  a  red  rose  in  the 
momin'.  '  Oh  Gon,'  she  says, '  I'm  so  ^lad 
he's  comin' ;  an'  ye  mustn't  mind  if  I  niver 
come  next  or  near  ye  while  he's  here,  Gon, 
for  he  can  shtay  only  a  week,  an'  I'd  like 
to  be  always  wid  him,  if  he'll  have  me,' 
she  says;  'but  I'm  afraid  hell  have  for- 
gotten me,'  she  says,  lookin'  up  at  me  as 
solemn  as  the  moon.  There  is'nt  her  like 
in  this  counthry  anyhow,"  Con  concluded 
with  much  fervour. 

"Nor  anywhere  else,  that  I've  seen. 
Con,''  replied  Hagh  heartily,  in  his  genial 
manner. 

"See  that,  now  1 "  cried  Gon  exultingly, 
"  an'  he  all  through  Amerikey  1  Ah,  thin, 
Misther  Hugh,"  he  added  with  deep  re- 
ligious feeling,  "  ah,  thin,  Misther  Hugh, 
it's  a  gran'  thmg  to  have  fhe  prayers  of  a 


child  like  that   ooverin' 


f  orrin  parrts-^it  is  so. 
ma  she  never  laves  ye 


prayers,  night  or  momin'." 


all  over  in 
gie  tella 
of  ler  Uttle 
night  ( 

Gon  rubbed  the  corner  of  his  eye  with 
his  grimy  knuckles,  for  he  was  exceed- 
ingly soft-hearted,  and  there  was  a  sus- 
picion of  moisture  in  Hugh's  eyes  also* 

"GodbleMherl"hesaid. 

"  Amen,"  responded  Gon  devoutly. 

At  this  pointithe  maid  appeared,  saying, 
"Please,  sir.  Miss  May  has  to  learn  her 
lessons;  but  lunch  will  be  ready  in  the 
dining-room  in  a  few  minutes." 

"That's  Miss  Pim,"  Gon  said,  rather 
positively  than  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,"  replied  tiie  maid,  amazed  at  Gon's 
freedom  before  the  strange  gentleman. 

"  I'll  be  bound  it  was,^Gon  said. 

"Who  is  she,  Gont"  he  asked,  when 
the  maid  had  departed. 

"It's  a  new  governess  we've  all  got, 
Misther  Hagh,"  replied  Gon  drily. 

"Oh!" 

"Faix,  it's  yourself  she'll  be  lamin'  the 
road  to  Amerikey  soon.  She's  lamin' 
Miss  May  to  be  a  lady  1 "  he  added  with 
a  sarcastic  bitterness  which  was  the  highest 
possible  compliment  to  May. 

"I  suppose  it  would  be  no  use  trying  to 
rescue  her,"  Hugh  said  irritably. 

'•She'll  not  say  'No'  to  you,  whatever 
you  ax  her,  I'll  go  bail,"  Uon  answered 
with  a  chuckle  unintelligible  to  Hugh. 

"I  think  I'U  venture,"  Hugh  said,  as 
much  to  himself  as  to  Gon. 

"You've  but  to  ax  her,  Misther  Hugh, 
an'  she'll  not  only  let  Miss  May  go,  but 
she'll  go  herself  wid  ye,  to  take  care  of 
yese  both." 

"I  shall  not  trouble  her  to  do  that, 
Gon." 

As  Hugh  walked  away  towards  the 
house,  Gon  followed  him  with  bis  eyes, 
while  he  leaned  upon  his  spade-handle 
BolUoquising : 

"Faith,  thin,  I  wouldn't  put  it  pasht 
her.  She's  wan  of  thim  that  coorses  ivery 
hare,  an'  kills  none  " — not  a  bad  descriiK- 
tion  of  a  flirt,  since  the  metaphor — sug- 
gested by  Gon's  rans  with  the  Ghure 
harriers  —  refers  to  the  hounds  turning 
aside  to  course  every  fresh  hare  that 
crosses  the  traO,  so  that  none  is  killed  at 
the  close  of  the  day. 

As  far  as  Hugh  was  concerned  anyway, 
Gon  did  Miss  Pim  no  injustice,  for  that 
young  lady  lost  her  facile  heart  to  him  at 
once.  Hugh  was  superbly  handsome — ^in 
the  Hector,  not  the  Paris  style — and  was 
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AS  nneomdooB  of  hU  leonine  beauty  as 
heroes  of  this  ragged  sort  so  often  ere. 
Emng  lired  for  some  years  among 
sayagea,  he  had  that  profoond  reepeot  for 
the  sex  wUeh  has  oeased,  at  least  in  oar 
day  and  ooantiy,  to  be  a  note  of  dvil- 
isation.  Perhaps,  reenect  felt  for  women 
by  Americans  generally,  and  especially  by 
Americans  in  oat-of-the-way  regions,  is 
dae  in  some  degree  to  the  sex  being 
at  a  premiam  on  that  continent,  where- 
as in  Europe  thero  is  a  glut  in  the 
market.  Anyhow,  those  who  have  lived 
in  America  for  some  time,  and  par- 
ticalarly  in  the  American  baokwoods, 
reeover  the  old  deferonoe  of  the  days  of 
chivahy  for  womea  Bat,  indeed,  Hagh 
was  bmi  with  it,  and  would  have  retained 
mach  of  it  to  his  life's  end,  even  if  he  had 
lived  all  his  days  in  English  society. 

On  his  retom  to  the  house  he  asked  to 
see  Miss  Pim,  and  when  that  lady  appeared 
— ^after  some  delay  at  her  toilet— he  was 
most  deferontiaL 

'  ■  I  want  you  to  {[ive  May  a  holiday  for  a 
zamble  with  me,  Idiss  Pim." 

**I  do  not  know  whether  her  mother 
would  like  it,"  Miss  Pim  replied  with  a 
shy  and  winning  heeitancy,  which  showed 
Hugh  that  the  battle  was  won. 

''  But  you  have  no  idea  what  old  friends 
May  and  I  are.  I  assure  you,  Miss  Pim, 
that  Mis.  Beresford  would  not  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  our  taking  one  of  our 
old  rambles  together." 

*'  If  you  will  take  the  responsibility  then, 
Mr.  Gnrf,  we  shall  venture/'  rejoined  Miss 
Pim,  with  an  engaging  smile  and  a  shy, 
upward  look  into  his  face  that  would 
have  said  to  a  coxcomb,  "you  are  irre- 
sistibla"  To  Hugh,  however,  it  said 
only,  "  She  is  very  accommodating,  hang 
it!" 

Con  was  right  What  on  earth  was  to 
be  done  t  A  ramble  with  May,  plus  Miss 
Pim. 

"  It  cant  be  helped,  I  suppose,"  he  said 
ruefully. 

She  shook  her  head. 

*<It  will  be  like  gmng  to  church— I 
mustn't  speak  unless  spoken  to,  or  walk 
fast,  or  rtop,  or  turn  m  my  toes,  or  any- 
thing. And  you  mustn't  put  your  hands 
in  your  trousers  pockets  either,*  she  added 
to  Hugh,  with  a  delightfiil  return  to  her 
old  dictatorial  manner. 

Hugh  laughed,  and  suggested  that  at 
least  they  m^t  look  round  their  old 
haunts  about  the  yard,  and  where  they 
had  kept  their  peta,  whfle  Miss  Pim  was 
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arraying  herself.  For  Miss  Pim,  expect- 
ing him  to  lunch  in  the  house,  would 
probably  take  some  time  to  get  ready. 

As  they  passed  through  the  garden.  Con 
said: 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,  Misther  Hugh,  you'd 
get  over  her)  Faix  it's  you  that  'ud 
whishtie  the  burrd  off  the  bough ! " 

"  Oh,  but  she's  coming  with  us.  Coo," 
cried  May  distressfully. 

'*  I  tould  him  that,  too,"  Con  rejomed 
drily. 

"We  shall  be  somewhero  about  the 
place  if  she's  looking  for  us,  Con." 

"  WeU,  miss,  I  hope  she'U  find  ye,"  re- 
plied Con,  with  a  grin  that  suggested  he'd 
no  mora  guide  Miss  Pim  to  them  than  he 
would  a  proceis-server  to  a  victim. 

When  Miss  Pim  appeared  presentiy,  in 
evident  search  of  them.  Con  asked : 

**1b  it  Muss  May  you're  looking  for, 
miss  f " 

"  Yes ;  whero  are  they  t " 
"  I  thought  you  were  looking  for  'em," 
Con  cried  complacently,  as  having  made  a 
sagacious  guess ;  "  Miss  May  she  says  to  me, 
'  Con,'  she  says,  *  Miss  Pim  is  going  to  take 
us  for  a  walk,'  she  says,  '  an'  if  you  see  her, 
you  can  tell  her  we'll  be  somewhero  about 
the  village,'  she  says.  *I  will,  miss,'  I 
says." 

'*She  had  no  business,"  began  Miss  Pim 
wrathfully ;  and  then  she  turned  suddenly 
away,  and  walked  off  in  hot  haste  to  over- 
take the  runagates. 

On  Huffh  and  May's  rotnm  soon  after, 
through  the  garden.  Con  was  amazed. 

"  Ah,  thin.  Miss  May,  you're  not  gone 
after  all  r' 

*<  Gone  1  No ;  we'ro  wuting  for  Miss 
Pim." 

"  See  that  now  1  An'  I  tould  her  ye 
were  gone.  But  ye'll  asy  overtake  her, 
miss,  if  yell  take  the  short  cut  througb 
Seed  Fold." 

This  was  the  direct  way,not  to  the  village, 
but  to  Mawson'sL 

Hugh  strongly  suspected  Con's  ruse,  ii 
spite  of  lus  perfect  acting;  but  May,  not 
having  the  least  suspicion  of  it,  was  ii 
troubled  haste  to  overtake  Miss  Pim,  whoM 
just  wrath  she  dreaded. 

As  it  turned  out,  however.  Con  took  th< 
entiro  blame  upon  himseli  He  explainec 
with  plausible  volubility  that  he  had  under 
stood  May  to  say,  "somewhero  about  th< 
village,"  when  she  had  really  said,  *'  some 
whero  about  the  place ; "  and  that,  as  hi 
thought  they  had  taken  the  village  only  oi 
their  way  to  Mawson's,  he  also  though 
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Mfisa  Pirn,  to  overtake  them,  woald  make 
direct  for  Mawaon'd  by  the  short  cat  through 
Seed  Fold. 

May  and  Hagh  made  breathless  haste 
until  it  became  certain  that,  if  they  had 
been  on  Mies  Pirn's  track,  they  would  have 
overtaken  her. 

*<  I'm  afraid  she  haen'c  come  this  way,'' 
May  said  at  last.  "  I'm  sure  she  hasn't. 
She'll  be  very  angry." 

"  She  can't  be  angry  with  yon.  I  fancy 
Con  will  catch  it." 

"Do  yon  think  we  ought  to  go  back, 
Hught" 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not.  Do  you  think  your 
father  and  mother  would  mind  your  coming 
here  with  me  t " 

"  Mind  it  1 "  exclaimed  May. 

''Then  Miss  Pim  may — ^keep  her  hair 
on." 

"  May  what  1 " 

"  Leave  your  hair  on,  if  she  pulls  it — 
does  she ) " 

May's  dignity  was  hereby  hurt,  for  she 
somehow  wished  to  seem  grown  up  more 
to  Hugh  than  to  anyona 

"  I'm  not  such  a  baby  1 " 

"No;  I  wai  always  the  baby.  How 
stupid  you  used  to  thick  me,  and  find  me, 
too  I  Do  you  remember  how  long  it  took 
you  to  teach  me  those  verses  about  the  hunt 
in  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  % "  I  have  said 
them  over  many  hundred  times  since ;  and 
once,  when  I  thought  it  was  all  up  with 
me,  I  couldn't  get  them  or  you  out  of  my 
mind." 

May,  who  was  holding  his  hand  after 
her  old  habit,  pressed  her  cheek  against  it 
— greatly  moved.  Presently  she  asked  in 
low  and  rather  tremulous  voice :  "  Was  it 
that  time  with  the  bear  Y  " 

"  Na  I  was  thinking  only  of  the  bear 
then.  It  was  some  time  after  that  when  I 
interfered,  like  an  ass,  in  a  row  not  of  my 
making,  and  got  badly  hit,  and  was  given 
over.  Do  you  know  I  thought  of  you 
more  than  of  any  one,  little  woman,  and  of 
our  old  days,  and  walks,  and  talks  to- 
gether; and  whether  you  would  mind  it 
much  when  you  heard  about  it,  and  think 
sometimes  of  me  afterwards." 

As  May  remained  silent,  Hugh  glanced 
down  at  her  and  found  her  crying  quietly. 

"  May  dear  I "  he  cried  distressed,  as  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her  with  exceeding 
tenderness. 

"  Oh,  Hugh !  Don't  go  out  there  again  1 
Stay  at  home ;  do  stay  at  home  1 " 

*'  I'm  in  for  it  for  a  few  years  more  any 
way,  but  after  that  I'll  come  home  for 


good.  ^  You  see,  May,  I  am  good  for  no- 
thing in  a  civilised  community,  as  your  dear 
old  father  used  to  say ;  but  I  can  hold  my 
own  fairly  well  out  there,"  continued  he. 

"  Indeed,  Hugh,"  she  cried  with  intense 
earnestness,  ''father  never  said  that  of 
you.  There  never  was  any  one  he  liked  so 
much — never." 

"  It  was  because  he  liked  me  he  said  it; 
and  he  only  said  what  you  have  said  to  me 
a  hundred  times  yourself — that  I  was  a 
dunce,"  Hugh  answered,  smiling  down  upon 
her  archly. 

"I  was  horrid,  I  know.  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  pert  things  I  used  to  say  to 
you,  and  how  good  you  were  to  me,  Hugh, 
about  them,  and  about  everything." 

"I  hope  that  new  governess  is  not 
putting  these  notions  into  your  head.  I 
should  hate  you  to  change  in  any  way. 
Do  you  know,  May,  I  was  wondering  all 
the  way  coming  home  if  it  was  the  old 
May  I  should  see,  or  another  person 
altogether." 

Here  the  child  looked  up  with  so  bright 
a  smile,  shining  through  tears  which  had 
not  yet  cleared  away,  that  Hagh  added : 

"Yes,  it's  the  old  May  still;  but  what 
will  it  be  when  I  come  back  in  six  or 
seven  years  t  I  know.  It  will  be  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  and  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Greyt  How  changed  you  are!  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  you.' " 

At  this  preposterous  picture  May  laughed 
delightedly  —  a  laugh  which  sounded  to 
Hugh  like  sunlight  set  to  music. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  may  laugh,  but  you'll  be 
a  young  lady  then  of  Miss  Plm's  manu- 
facture " 

"  Like  Miss  Pim  I "  cried  May,  laughing 
still  more  at  this  climax  of  the  joke ;  but 
then  she  said  with  sudden  seriousness: 
"  Eeally  though,  Hugh,  you  don't  think  that 
I  could  ever  be  a  young  lady  to  you  t  I 
mean  really,"  she  reiterated  incredulously. 

"  I  don't  know,  or  you  don't  know,  what 
you'll  be  in  six  or  seven  years ;  but  if  I 
thought  you  would  change  to  me,  I 
shouldn't  have  the  heart  then  to  come  and 
see  you  at  all — or  to  come  back  at  all,  for 
that  matter." 

There  could  now  be  no  doubt  of  his 
seriousness. 

"  Hugh,  I  could  never  change  to  you.  I 
shall  always  like  you  better  than  any  one 
in  the  world,  except  father,  and  Fred,  and 
mamma,"  she  said, 

"  Th'art  a  leal  Uttle  lass,"  he  said  only, 
but  in  a  tone  that  expressed  even  to  May 
a  world  more  than  the  words. 
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"Bat,  oh,  Hngb,  I  wiah  yoa  weren't 
going  back  there  1 "  she  cried  wistfiilly. 

*' It  can't  be  helped  now,  May;  I'm  in 
for  it — ^for  aiz  years,  anyhow,  when  I  ehall 
haye  made  my  fortnne,  or  lost  it." 

Six  years  eeemiog  to  May  an  eternity, 
Bhe  fell  into  a  melaneholy  ailenca 

He,  too,  remained  aUent  for  a  little, 
looking  down  npon  her  with  the  pore  pro- 
tecting loTO  of  early  manhood. 

A  yoong  man's  love,  even  for  a  woman 
of,  or  near,  his  own  age,  is  pore  in  precise 
proportion  to  his  manliness.  Now  the 
angelic  parity  of  such  a  man's  love  for 
a  child  like  May  is  still  more  etherealised 
and  intensified  by  the  chivalroas  protective 
instinct^  which  is  as  mach  the  ultimate 
scarce  of  a  man's  pore  love  for  a  woman 
as  it  is  of  a  woman's  love  for  her  child. 
The  clinging,  appealing  hdplecsnees  of  the 
woman,  or  of  the  child,  addresses  itself 
to  the  same  precise  instinct  of  protective 
love  in  the  man  and  in  the  mother.  Bat 
when,  as  in  May's  case,  the  girl  is  also 
a  child,  this  appeal  is  intensified  in  its 
force  when  made  to  a  natare  so  chivalroas 
as  Hagh'a  His  pare,  protective  love  for 
his  old  playmate,  narsed  throagh  years  of 
absence,  homed  with  a  smokeless  and  in- 
tense flame  now  that  he  had  met  and  foond 
her  all  that  he  had  imagined.  On  her 
side^  May  worshipped  him  with  that  strange 
psssionate  love,  which,  long  before  the  dawn 
of  passion,  childrMi  of  either  sex  feel  some- 
times for  their  seniors. 

Thas  they  were,  Arcadians  in  Arcadia, 
really  as  mach  in  love  with  one  another  as 
though  the  six  years  ahead  were  behind 
thoBL  Bat  they  were  in  love  in  a  carioasly 
and  charmingly  onconscious  way.  When 
the  talk — after  wandering  back  and  linger- 
ing long  apon  old  days  and  scenes,  'scapes 
and  acrapes — tamed  natarally  enoagh 
upon  the  present  reign  of  Miss  Pim, 
May  cried,  almost  irritably,  "She  is  so 
tiresoma  I  can  never  say  or  do  anything 
right  all  day  long.  I  mustn't  climb,  or 
ron,  or  talk  to  Con,  or  Sarah,  or  even 
about  you  t  I  was  in  disgrace  all  the 
morning  for  saying  *  I  was  so  glad  you  were 
coming/" 

"  Bat  why  I "  asked  Hugh  in  amaze. 

<*  She  said  I  mustn't  talk  that  way  about 
gentlemen,  that  it  was  very  unladylike  and 
improper,  and  all  sorts  of  things." 

**  You  must  have  said  somethiug  more 

than  that,"  Hugh  rejoined  laughing. 

,      "Bat  I  didn't^  indeed,  Hugh,"    May 

I  urged   earnestly.     "Maggie  was  talking 

about  sweethearts — she's  always  talking 
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about  sweethearts — and  she  asked  me  wlio 
was  mine,  and  I  said  '  you  were,' — ^joking, 
you  know — and  thatyou  werecomingto-day, 
and  that  I  was  so  glad ;  and  she  told  Miss 
Pim,  and  I  got  such  a  scolding  I  But 
when  I  asked  papa  about  it,  he  was  very 
angry  with  her,  and  called  her  a  dirty 
broom." 

What  the  Vicar  had  really  muttered  was, 
"  Using  a  stable-broom  to  sweep  a  chancel" 


BACON   AND   TEAVEL. 

How  completely  the  times  have  changed 
since  Bacon  penned  his  Essay  on  Travel  1 
I  do  not  mean  that  our  modes  of  loco- 
motion are  different!  thoogh  what  can  be 
in  more  marked  contrast  than  the  slow, 
anxious  passage  through  county  to  county 
on  a  packhorae  or  in  a  lumbering  chaise — 
with,  for  variety,  the  inevitable  slipping  of 
a  shoe  or  breakage  of  a  wheel  in  impos- 
sible places — and  our  own  famous  electrical 
rudi  through  a  dosen  counties  in  the  time 
the  packhorse  would  demand  for  one  I  No ; 
the  mind  of  the  nation  has  changed  even 
more  than  our  methods  of  locomotion,  and 
the  solemn  injunctions  of  Lord  Bacon  to 
the  man  whom  luck  and  his  own  In- 
clinations were  sending  to  the^  Continent, 
are  now  the  commonplace  instincts  of 
inillions  where  formerly  there  were  tens. 

"  Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part 
of  education ;  in  the  elder  a  part  of  expe- 
rience." No  doubt  it  ought  to  be  so,  if 
all  things  worked  to  their  proper  purpose ; 
but  who  in  the  world  imagines  that  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  youths  of  the 
various  nations,  who  for  a  few  brief  weeks 
in  the  year  scamper  into  the  countries 
adjicent  to  their  own  country,  give  a 
thought  to  the  educative  chances  that  are 
open  to  themt  The  times  have  changed. 
We  get  enough  education  at  home,  I  sup- 
pose ;  and,  therefore,  the  man  who  avers 
that  abroad,  also,  he  visits  the  churches 
for  their  architecture;  the  theatres  and 
concert-halls,  that  he  may  weigh  foreign 
art  and  tones  against  domestic ;  the  woods 
and  fields,  to  compare  their  grasses  and 
cereals  with  ours ;  and  holds  conversation 
with  all  the  pretty  women  who  come  in  his 
way,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  of  Lavater 
in  the  concrete,  or  improve  himsetf  in 
foreign  tongues— such  a  man,  I  think, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  humbug. 

Education  is  labour;  and  travel  itself 
is  but  another  word  for  travafl,  or  much 
toil      What,  then,  have   education  and 
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tiayel  in  the  literal  sense  to  do  with  the 
pleasnre-tripa  which  are  the  faduon  in 
our  age) 

Bacon  recommends  the  yonth  of  his 
century  to  travel  under  .tiie  escort  of 
"some  tutor  or  grave  servant/'  one  who 
had  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  things  and  people  best 
worth  seeing  on  the  journey.  Conceive 
the  ordinary  modem  traveller  travelling 
under  these  excellent  conditions.  But  it 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible;  and 
as  for  the  language,  in  what  would  the 
fun  of  foreign  jaunts  consist  if  the  various 
"  contretemps '' which  proceed  from  such 
ignorance  were  wholly  obviated) 

Blanco  White,  in  his  <*  Letters  from 
Spain,"  gives  an  illustration  of  this.  On 
first  entering  London,  knowing  very  little 
Eoglbh,  he  saw  the  words  <'  Cannon 
Brewery,"  on  a  building  at  Enightsbridge. 
"Sot"  said  he  to  himself.  "The  verb 
expressive  of  the  making,  or  casting,  of 
cannon  is  here,  in  England,  'to  brew';" 
and  he  straightway  entered  this  bit  of  em- 
pirical knowledge  in  his  note-book. 

Anon,  he  drove  past  Knightsbridge,  and 
got  into  the  region  of  professional  flower 
gardens,  to  wit  "nurieries."  His  surprise 
was  great  when  he  had  counted  four  or 
five  of  these  large-boarded  announcements 
— Nurseries. 

"  What  1"  he  exclaimed,  when  the  num- 
ber briskly  increased ;  "  surely  the  English 
ladles  have  gone  a  step  beyond  the  un- 
natural practice  of  devolving  their  first 
maternal  duties  upon  domestic  hirelings. 
Here,  it  seems,  the  poor,  helpless  infants 
are  sent,  to  be  kept  and  suckled  in  crowds 
in  a  decent  kind  of  Foundling  Hospital" 

With  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
mysteries  of  a  French  menu,  one  would 
be  spared  all  those  delightful  antici- 
pations which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
a  dinner  at  the  Caf^  Royal  or  Bignon's. 
And,  with  all  due  revereDce  for  Lord 
Bacon,  one  would  also  lose  many  acquaint- 
ances who,  from  sheer  sympathy  and  inte- 
rest)  are  attracted  to  us,  as  they  certainly 
would  not  have  been  had  we  been  able  to 
talk  the  language  with  never  a  single 
ridiculous,  and,  therefore,  laughter-provok- 
ing slip  of  the  tongue. 

nalzac  speaks  of  the  intimacies  of  travel- 
lers as  easy  and  briskly  formed,  because  on 
both  sides  there  is  positive  assurance  that 
they  will  be  abrupUy  and  soon  ended. 

"Every  ship  is  a  romantic  object,  except 
that  we  sail  in,"  says  pensive  Emerson. 


But  where  is  the  romance  of  a  fellow- 
traveller  if  he  be  able  to  talk  to  you  as 
readily  as  you  can  talk  to  him! 

This  would  be  an  appropriation  of 
the  passing  vessels,  with  the  result  that 
all  their  faneifal  good  qualities  would  in- 
fallibly be  proven  to  be  dust  and  ashes. 
The  imagination  must  be  dandled  and 
coaxed,  but  seldom  gratified. 

Pessimists  are  pessimists  simply  and 
solely  because  they  will  never  trast  their 
poor  imaginations  for  a  single  moment. 
The  doll  must  be  torn  to  pieces,  be  it  ever 
so  gay  a  doU,  with  ever  so  fur  a  colour  in 
its  cheeks.  It  is  the  same  in  travelling 
through  countries  the  language  of  which 
you  speak  to  perfection.  All  their  foreign 
illusions  become  reasonable  and  matter-of- 
fact 

In  short,  unless  you  wish  to  develops 
into  a  baneful  man  of  the  world,  who  has 
struck  the  word  "mystery  "  from  his  dic- 
tionary and  scheme  of  life,  do  not  become 
polyglot.  Rather,  go  abroad  with  a  free, 
simple  air,  and  accept  all  things  for  what 
they  seem.  In  such  a  case,  however,  keep 
your  money  in  an  inner  pocket,  and  be 
ready  in  case  of  need  to  belie  your  affecta- 
tion of  simplicity. 

Lord  Bacon  says  nothing  positive  about 
the  amenities  of  conduct  that  best  befit 
a  traveller.  He  warns  the  youtii  that 
quarrels  are  "with  care  and  discretion  to  be 
avoided ;"  and  that  he  must  beware  "how 
he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and 
quarrelsome  persons."  But  such  admoni- 
tions were  more  necessary  in  Bacon's  time 
than  now.  Then,  every  spark  in  France 
was  an  accomplished  swordsman  and  a 
"rou6,"  to  whom  a  fordgn  life  or  two  were 
but  so  many  additional  feathers  in  the  cap 
of  his  importance. 

How  different  it  is  now  !  The  French- 
man of  quality  is  now  as  reserved  as  then  he 
was  free-spoken  and  free-handed.  He  was 
then  to  be  detected  at  once  by  the  nameless 
signs  of  physiognomy,  deportment,  and 
manners.  Nowadays  he  is  remarkable  for 
his  gendemanly  self-obliteration.  He  is 
still  polite.  But  in  his  courtesy,  as  in  all 
other  externals,  he  is  less  demonstrative 
than  the  most  modest  of  EnsUsh  noUemen. 
What  has  he  in  common  with  the  excited, 
uncontrolled  sightseer,  who  wonders  to  all 
the  world  what  he  wQl  see  next,  what  his 
next  dinner  will  consist  of,  and  whether 
he  will  be  made  to  pay  at  his  next  hotel 
more  or  less  than,  to  his  loudly-expressed 
disgust,  he  was  made  to  pay  at  the  lastt 
Even  Lord  Bacon  would  not  have  con- 
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aidered  snoh  contact  dangeroos.  The  very 
kwB  of  nature  combbe  to  make  it  im- 
poanUe  for  the  well-bred  man  of  the  world 
to  qoarral  with  the  tonriat  oi  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Nothing  ia  more  grataitona  than  the 
good  eoonael  which  ia  often  given  to  a 
tiETeller,  aa  to  hia  behaviour  abroad.  If 
he  be  a  traveller  of  experience,  he  knowa 
all  about  it  experimentally.  If  not,  he 
cannot  help  being  fooliah,  fifty  ttmea  in  the 
day,  in  hia  attempt  to  act  apon  aach 
ceonael. 

Fwole  doaoe,  et  main  an  bonnet, 
Ne  ooute  rien,  et  bon  eet. 

(Grentle  worda,  hat  in  hand,  coat  nothing, 
and  are  acceptable.)  The  aaying  comea 
from  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  France,  the 
meiry  Heniy  of  Navarra  Thia  King  waa 
a  terrible  Ubertine^  and  not  wiae  aa  a 
Bovcreign;  yet  hia  aubjecta  adored  him, 
and,  like  other  libertinea,  he  waa  the  pink 
of  courte^. 

Thia  fiur  aayinff  of  Henry  of  Navaire'a 
may  be  matched  by  the  Spaniah  proverb, 
"Oorteaia  de  boca  mncho   vale,  y  poco 
cneata  " — ^lip  courteay  ia  worth  much  and 
coata  litda    No  one  who  has  not  been 
through  Iberian  landa,  and  mixed  with  high 
and  low  in  them,  can  have  an  idea  of  the 
importance   of  thia   brief  maxim.     The 
Spaniards  are  a  gracioua  people :  we  can- 
not compare  with  them  in  the  matter  of 
civility;  but  their  civility  muat  be  met 
with  civility,  or  it  quickly  developea  into 
hatred  of  the  most  bitter  kind,  which  we 
all  know  aa  the  outcome  of  a  mark  of 
oontempk    Of  courae,  where  this  civility 
goes  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  must  be 
taken  at  a  reasonable  valuation  only.    No 
one,  for  example,  will  construe  a  Spaniard 
to   the   letter   when    he    aaya,   with    a 
bow :  ''  My  honae  is  at  your  disposition," 
lliase  are  merely  conventional  courtesies 
whiA  signify  that  the  utterer  of  them 
has  a  regard   for  you,  and  will  gladly 
give  you  a  glass  of  wine^  or  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  a  ebarette,  if  you  call  some  after- 
noon, and  find  him  with  nothing  better  on 
Us  handa.    However,  it  is  well  not  to  be 
too  ready  to  reciprocate  national  courtesies 
m  kind    The  voung   Englishman   who 
thooffht  to  ont4o  Spain  by  offering  his 
watcn  and  chain,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  to  the  Spaniard  who  admired  it,  had 
no  just  grievance  when  the  other  took  it 
with  abow and  a  *'muchas gradaa" — ^many 
thanks. 

A  man  ought  to  act  up  to  the  instincts 
of  his  birthright    He  may  be  cosmopoli- 


tan, if  he  pleases ;   but  with  enough  of 
natiimal  patois  for  hia  identification. 

Dr.  Kitchener,  who  wrote  on  ''  Cooks " 
and  "Ailments,''  and  other  curioua  subjects, 
in  his  "Travellers'  Oracle"  suggested,  and 
wisely,  that  "  Tou  will  everywhere  much 
more  readily  obtain  your  wiahea,  and  keep 
out  of  danger,  by  Patience  and  Fair  Words, 
than  by  Impatience  and  opprobrioua  Lan- 
guage. Keep  your  rank  among  the  great, 
but  diadain  not  to  atoop  to  the  peaaant, 
when  charity  dictatea.  A  reapectful  and 
humble  carriage  ia  a  mighty  advantage  to 
gain  knowledge ;  it  unlocka  the  heart  of 
every  one."  I  dare  aay  it  doea,  or  rather 
did,  when  Dr.  Kitchener  wrote.  But  aa 
the  acquiaition  of  knowledge  ia  not  now 
one  of  the  purposes  of  travel,  one  may 
better  understand  why  *<  respectful  and 
humble  carriages"  are  not  generally  cha- 
racteristic of  people  who  go  abroad. 

But  of  all  Lora  Bacon  s  advice,  none  is 
less  obsolete  or  more  adapted  for  eternity  as 
well  as  time  than  this — "  Men  should  make 
diaries  ...  let  him  carry  with  him  also 
some  cards,  or  books,  describing  the  country 
where  he  travelleth,  which  wul  be  a  good 
key  to  hia  inquiry ;  let  him  keep  also  a 
diary."  This  is  truly  comforting  in  our 
age  of  books  of  travel  and  Boodekers. 
Advice,  as  a  rule,  is  something  to  be.treated 
with  contempt  Naturally,  because  it  im- 
plies an  inferiority  in  us  to  the  person  who 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  advise  us.  But 
the  diary  will  never  fail  BAve  I  not  seen 
it  in  active  use  on  some  of  the  famous  sites 
of  the  world — on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens ; 
the  field  of  Marathon ;  at  Waterloo ;  with- 
in the  Cathedrab  of  Saint  Paul  and  West- 
minster; over  the  bones  of  the  great 
Bonaparte;  at  Washington  of  the  States ; 
on  various  mountains,  such  as  Snowdon,  or 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe ;  among  colleges  and 
schools ;  in  courts  and  private-houses !  It 
is  a  custom,  I  suppose,  that  grows  with 
encouracementw  Nor  can  it  be  wholly  re- 
probated, although  at  times  it  is  wholly 
irritating  and  obtruaiva  It  is  good  for 
thought,  and  it  is  good  for  commerce.  This 
and  thia  alone,  perhaps,  constitutes  the 
incidental  element  of  education  which 
modem  travel  carries  with  it  The  writer 
is  forced  to  think,  and  his  subject  b  thus 
involuntarily  retained  for  a  while  in  his 
mind. 

It  were  useless  to  recommend  the  modem 
traveller  to  take  his  joumeys  in  solitude. 
<'How,  then,"  he  might  ask  in  despair, 
«  can  I  get  what  I  want,  or  know  what  I 
ooj^ttoseel    Besides,  I  like  to  talk,  and 
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I  can't  talk  to  foreigners ;  and — and,  I 
fthould  mope  to  death."  Bat,  for  the  dis- 
cipline's sake,  it  might  have  done  him 
good.  *'A  man/'  says  Sidney  Smith  in 
one  of  his  letters,  **  can  do  without  his  own 
approbation  in  much  society,  but  he  must 
make  great  exertions  to  gain  it  when  he 
lives  alone ;  without  it,  solitude  is  not  to 
be  endured.''  Zimmermann  and  others, 
who  have  written  largely  on  this  fascina- 
ting theme,  all  work  towards  the  same 
moral.  A  preacher  must  not  always  be 
expected  to  practise  what  he  preaches; 
else  one  might  upbraid  Zimmermann  for 
committing  suicide  in  his  solitude.  We 
must  take  sermons  and  advice  in  general, 
and  be  thankful,  without  inquiring  into  the 
source  of  their  manufacture.  The  little 
boy,  who  finds  pleasure  in  jajabes,  would, 
perhaps,  find  less  pleasure  in  them  did  he 
but  know  that  they  are  made  mainly  of 
gristle  and  other  kinds  of  animal  meat 

Yet  I  am  led  to  think  that  this  solitary 
travelling,  which  is  so  distasteful  in  idea  to 
most  men,  is  really  a  softening  of  the 
manners.  Do  you  know  what  De  Stendhal 
said  of  the  Eoglish  early  in  this  century  t 
He  had  seen  muchof  the  world,  and  had  both 
fought  with  l^apoleon  in  Russia  and  served 
in  diplomacy  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere. 
"  Nothing,''  he  says,  '*  can  equal  my  admi- 
ration of  the  English  legislature,  unless  it 
be  the  repulsion  I  feel  towards  English 
society.  If  you  make  advances  to  an 
Englishman,  he  avails  himself  of  it  to  put 
on  a  great  air  of  dignity.  Timid  in  society 
towards  every  one  whom  they  consider  a 
superior,  they  are  almost  insolent  towards 
hli  who  have  the  air  of  bending  to  them  ; 
ihey  are  the  most  unsociable  of  beings; 
ii«-rhaps  for  that  reason  the  least  happy.  •  . 
To  be  held  in  consideration  by  an  English- 
man,  the  most  perfect  air  of  coldness  must 
be  assumed." 

Is  not  this  biting  t  It  galls,  because  it 
is  so  true,  I  am  afraid.  .  A  man  who 
travels  alone  reflects  on  these  matters,  and 
U  very  dull  or  depraved  if  he  cannot  profit 
by  his  reflections.  An  Englishman,  "in  the 
abstract^"  is,  I  believe,  welcome  in  most 
parts  of  Europe ;  but  that  nation  or  people 
is  very  long-suffering  who  approve  of  the 
concrete  Englishman,  as  they  approve  of 
the  *' genus"  in  the  abstract.  May  I  be 
forgiven  if  I  say  that  we  are,  with  all  our 
innumerable  virtues^it  b  necessary  to 
make  a  vaunt  about  themi  to  gild  the  pOl — 
diabolically  conceited,  and  rather  thick- 
headed! By  no  other  supposition  can  I 
accaunt  for  our  idiotcy  abroad,  and  our 


reluctance  to  acknowledge  that  the  merit  of 
foreigners,  in  <^  every  branch  of  every- 
thing," may  be  equal  io— if  it  does  not 
surpass— our  own  merit  One  may  speak 
treason  for  patriotic  purposes.  Similarly, 
one  may  surely  say  unpleasant  things  wiUi 
a  good  intention. 

"Travel"  is  a  large  subject.  It  has 
countless  by-ways  of  influence  as  well  as 
of  amusement  and  instruction.  And 
whether  we  agree  with  the  elder  Dumas 
that  "it  is  with  scenery  as  with  men — we 
must  not  examine  the  details  if  we  wish 
to  admire  the  whole;"  or,  whether  we 
hold  with  the  "  ologists,"  that  it  is  to  the 
details  of  life — the  birds,  beasts,  insects, 
flowers,  and  so  forth — that  one  must  go  to 
fully  appreciate  the  charms  of  our  globe ; 
we  may  easily  contrive  that  pure  pleasure 
shall  be  the  outcome  of  our  investigations 
or  contemplations. 

In  conclusion,  this  I  dare  affirm:  that 
travel,  if  it  lessens  one's  belief  in  the  perfec- 
tibility of  mankind,  deepens  and  vitalises 
incredibly  one's  interest  and  even  enthu- 
siasm about  the  enigmatical  destiny  of  the 
human  race,  and  iiuJces  a  man  as  a  factor 
of  good  or  evil  among  his  fellow  men  in- 
calculably more  potent 


NIDDERDALE  AND   THE    DALEBS. 

"  You  wish  for  a  complete  change, 
Dolly  f  So  you  must  join  the  great  tourist 
caravanserai,  dash  across  Europe  in  an  ex- 
press train;  climb  mountains  with  a  motley 
crowd  of  English  and  third-rate  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  rhapsodise  over  the  beauties  of 
nature  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  brass 
band  and  negro  singers  I  '  Lo,  what  fools 
these  women  be  ! ' "  And  my  uncle  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  with  a  sardonic 
smile,  which  would  have  been  irritating  to 
an  angel,  and  was  simply  maddening  to 
two  poor  mortalp,  worn  out  by  a  vain 
attempt  to  arrange  a  tour,  combinbg  the 
maximum  of  pleasure  with  the  minimum 
of  expense. 

"  Perhaps,  Uncle  Fred,  you  would  advise 
our  going  to  Mirgate,"  observed  DoUy, 
with  a  delicate  sarcasm'which  was  completely 
wasted  upon  the  thick-skinned  individuid 
against  whom  it  was  levied. 

"You  might  do  worse,  my  dear.  Margate 
has  many  advantages,  only  yon  would  fiiid 
rooms  rather  expensive  there;  still,  you 
might  do  worse.  I  thought,  though,  that 
you  were  resolved  to  eschew  watering- 
placef ,  and  go  up  some  river  1 " 
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Now  this  was  positiyelj  crael:  for 
montha  past  we  had  been  dreaming  of  an 
expedition  up  the  Danube,  and  it  was  only 
lack  of  means  that  had  forced  as  to  re- 
linquish onr  project 

There  was  a  long  panse,  and  then  Uncle 
Fred  started  up  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden 
idea. 

"  Now,  girls,  I  haye  it ;  you  wish  to 
explore  a  river,  why  not  go  up  the  Nidd  t 
Ton  wish  '  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  an 
effete  civilisation.'  Til  promise  that  you 
will  find  no  fetters  in  Nidderdale." 

At  first  we  hung  back :  who  had  ever 
heard  of  the  Nidd  Y  But  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  my  uncle's  enthusiasm.  Some 
forty  years  before,  he  had  been  with  a 
ahooting-party  into  Nidderdale ;  and,  from 
the  pensive  look  that  came  over  his  face 
when  he  spoke  of  those  dayp,  we  had  always 
decided  that  he  had  met  there  some  fair 
Daler  who  had  helped  him  to  while  away  the 
dulness  of  the  long  evenings ;  but,  although 
he  spoke  vaguely  of  people  who  had  been 
kmd  to  him,  and  declared  that  the  month 
he  had  spent  in  Nidderdale  had  been  the 
happiest  in  his  life,  beyond  that  he  would 
tell  us  nothing.  He  was  evidently  resolved 
that  we  shomd  go.  Each  difficulty  as  it 
arose  he  combated  so  vigorously  that,  in 
the  end,  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  us  with 
an  ardour  equal  to  his  own ;  still  we  were 
considerably  disappointed  when  we  found 
tiiat  no  arguments  or  persuasions  would 
induce  him  to  accompany  us.  *'  No,  no/' 
was  all  he  would  say ;  "  it  is  all  very  well 
for  you,  but  Nidderdale  is  no  place  for 
worn-out  digestions  or  one-legged  men  " — 
he  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  Crimea — so  we 
were  obliged  to  start  alone. 

Following  my  uncle's  directions,  we  made 
our  way  through  Craven  to  Pateley  Bridge, 
where,  when  we  arrived,  we  found  a  steady 
tab  falling,  and  the  valley  enveloped  in  a 
milt  BO  dense  that  we  could  not  see  a  dozen 
yards  in  front  of  us.  The  prospect  was  not 
cheering,  and  I  would  fain  have  stayed  for 
finer  weather  before  continuing  our  journey ; 
but  we  had  arranged  to  make  Mtddlesmoor 
our  first  halting-placp,  and  Dolly,  scouting 
the  idea  of  experienced  travellers  being 
delayed  by  a  shower  of  rain,  insisted  upon 
engaging  an  old  broken-down  fly — the  only 
one  that  could  be  found — the  owner  of 
which  promised  to  take  us  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  direction  of  Mtddlesmoor. 

He  smiled  when  I  asked  him  why  he 
woold  not  drive  us  the  whole  way.  "  Loike 
Ihat  would  be  hard  to  fettle,"  he  observed 
with  a  look  of  infinite  amusement  at  my 


simplicity ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  hint,  we 
started,  for  Dolly  held  it  as  a  prime 
necessity  for  a  successful  tour  never  to 
consider  the  future. 

The  farther  we  advanced  into  the  valley 
the  heavier  became  the  rain,  the  thicker 
the  mist  The  houses — ^if  there  were  any 
— we  could  not  distingnish  from  trees,  the 
trees  from  sheep ;  but  still  the  old  chaise 
rattled  on  for  hour  after  hour,  and  we  never 
met  a  souL  Evidently  Nidderdal«>,  what- 
ever might  be  its  charms,  was  not  a  much- 
frequented  region. 

But  all  things  must  have  an  end.  I  was 
just  composing  myself  for  a  delicious  sleep, 
when  an  imperative  voice  called  oat : 
•'Hey,  ye  mun  tarn  out  'ere.**  Tarn 
out  into  the  drenching  rain  and  thick  dark- 
ness !  In  vain  we  entreated,  expostulated, 
threatened ;  the  old  man  stood  there  with 
dogged  obstinacy  imprinted  on  every  line 
of  his  face.  Come  out  of  the  chaise  we  must. 
Once  out,  however,  his  brow  cleared,  and 
he  declared  his  intention  of  accompanying 
us  on  our  way. 

The  reason  of  his  refusal  to  drive  us 
further  was  soon  made  clear.  There  was  no 
road  leading  to  the  town  we  had  fixed  upon 
as  our  head-quarters.  The  only  approach 
was  a  rough,  ill-defined  foot-path,  up 
which,  perchance,  a  donkey  might  amble ; 
but  as  tor  driving  a  carriage  there,  you 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  fly.  The  wind 
was  so  strong  that  it  drove  us  back ;  the 
rain  ran  down  our  faces  and  blinded  us ; 
and  we  stumbled  and  fell  from  stone  to 
stone  as  we  climbed  up  the  side  of  a  high, 
steep  rock.  Ob,  how  I  wished  m}8elf  back 
in  the  regions  of  railroads  and  omnibuses  ! 

At  length,  just  as  we  were  all  at  the  end 
of  our  strength,  we  espied  a  solitary  light 
burning  in  the  distance.  It  was  scarcely 
nine  o'clock;  but  not  another  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  village;  and  a  few  mmutes 
more  found  us  safely  housed  in  the  little 
inn,  with  the  landlady,  her  husband,  and  her 
daughters  standing  around  us,  calling  out 
in  chorus : 

*'  Weal,  we  ne'er  thought  ye'd  come  in 
t'  middle  o'  t'  night ! " 

The  next  morning,  when  we  awoke,  the 
sun  had  already  driven  away  all  signs  of 
the  gloom  of  the  previous  night ;  the  sky 
was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  great  hills 
lay  stretched  around  us  in  all  their  majesty. 
We  wandered  out  through  the  little  village, 
with  its  dark  stone  houses  as  closely 
pressed  together  in  tmy  rows  as  if  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  manufacturing  town.  It 
was  a  desolate  spot :  not  a  fruit  tree,  not 
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a  flower ;  Bcarcely  a  leaf  was  to  be  seen. 
The  church,  boilt  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  of  the  same  dark  Btone  as  the  honsea, 
and,  though  bare  and  hard,  it  seemed  to 
harmoDiBe  with  its  surroundings.  Surely 
it  must  have  been  in  villages  like  this  that 
the  stem  Puritans  of  the  early  ages  found 
their  dwellings. 

Middlesmoor  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
bleak,  barren  hill,  which  runs  up  the  centre 
of  the  Dale  to  within  some  four  or  five 
miles  of  the  end,  dividing  it  into  two  lesser 
valleys.  At  the  head  are  the  three  Whern- 
sides,  the  highest  of  which,  the  Great 
Whemside,  is  dark  and  gloomy,  as  if 
under  the  spell  of  a  curse  shutting  it  out 
from  all  sunshine  and  light  Let  the  sun 
be  where  it  may,  its  rays  never  fall  on  this 
mountain,  which  seems  to  cast  a  sinister 
shadow  over  the  Dale,  so  lowering  is  its 
aspect  Little  Whemside  and  its  fellow 
are  less  forbidding,  though  all  the  three 
are  barren  and  dreary.  The  Coverdale, 
Wensleydale,  and  Craven  Hills  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  Whemside  range,  and  form 
the  right  and  left  boundaries  of  the  Dale. 
These  are  lovely  hills,  rising  and  falling 
with  gentle,  well-rounded  curves ;  the  upper 
part  covered  with  the  delicate  green  of 
pasture,  which  becomes  greyer  and  more 
scanty  as  you  mount  until  you  reach  the 
summit,  which  is  clothed  with  the  purple 
splendour  of  heather  and  ling.  The  heather 
on  these  hills  is  quite  different  from  that 
which  grows  on  the  lowlands.  It  seems  to 
be  of  a  thousand  varying  shades  and  colours, 
from  the  palest  grey  to  the  darkest  purple. 
It  never  appears  for  two  instants  the  same, 
but  changes  with  every  passing  cloud  and 
breeae;  no  wonder  that  it  is  the  despair 
of  all  artists  who  attempt  to  paint  it 

The  sides  of  the  hills  are  divided  by 
hedges  into  fields  so  small  in  si^e,  and 
eccentric  in  form,  that  they  would  drive 
a  political  economist  wild;  that  they  can 
be  cultivated  seems  little  short  of  a  miracle. 
There  is  little  wood  farther  up  the  valley 
than    Pateley;    two  or  three  small  oak 

f>lantationB,  and  a  few  clumps  of  larches 
orm  the  whole  of  the  trees.  Still,  as  we 
stood  in  the  little  churchyard  at  Middles- 
moor,  and  looked  up  the  valley,  we  were 
forced  to  confess  that  Uncle  Fred  was 
right;  Nidderdale  is  beautiful,  though  its 
beauty  is  of  a  strange,  weird  kind  that  I 
have  never  seen  elsewhere,  for,  as  if  to 
throw  into  stronger  contrast  the  sloom  of 
the  Great  Whemside,  the  Nidd,  most 
elfish  and  skittish  of  streams,  darts  out  of 
the  mountain  side,  and  bogus  its  capricious 


career  with  a*contemptuou8  curl  of  scorn  at 
its  dark  parent.  It  flickerSj  and  springs, 
and  darts,  and  jumps  in  the  wildest  man- 
ner ;  collecting  in  its  conrae  other  stream- 
lets as  untamed  as  itself,  and  then,  just  as 
it  n  becoming  important  enough  to  take 
its  place  as  a  respectable  well-ordered  river, 
it  darts  underground,  and  is  seen  no  more 
for  nearly  three  miles.  The  effect  of  this 
phenomenon  is  the  more  startling  because, 
as  if  to  deceive  observers,  it  goes  along 
with  an  admirable  steadiness  and  propriety 
for  some  little  time  before  it  begins  its 
subterranean  course.  It  enters  the  hollow 
base  of  a  solid  rock  some  twenty  feet  in 
height,  hanging  over  the  chasm,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Goydon  PotpHola 
There  are  several  huge  detached  blocks  of 
stone  l^ing  about  the  mouth  of  the  caveni, 
and,  as  these  somewl  at  impede  the  entrance 
of  the  stream,  it  lifts  itself  up,  and,  as  if 
lashed  into  fury  at  their  impertinent  inter- 
ference, it  raises  itself,  and  springs  upon 
them  foaming,  and  lussing,  and  assuming  a 
terrific  appearance  in  its  anger.  If  it  be  a 
dry  season,  the  river  only  flows  at  one  side 
of  the  cave,  and  then,  at  the  cost  of  a 
thorough  wetting  and  a  splitting  headache, 
you  may  accompany  it  some  short  distance 
on  its  course.  An  old  goose  is  aaid  to  have 
gone  the  whole  way,  and  to  have  come  out 
safe  and  sound  where  the  Nidd  condescends 
again  to  become  a  terrestrial  river,  some 
half-a-mile  beyond  Lofthouse.  The  Dalers 
are  immensely  proud  of  the  Nidd  and  its 
freaks ;  one  of  them,  an  old  farmer,  once 
said  to  me  enquiringly :  *'  Happen  in  t'parts 
ye  cum  fra  t'watter  stays  above  t'grund  t'' 
And  when  I  was  forced  to  confess  that  audi 
was  the  case,  his  sniff  of  scorn  for  *'  sic 
loike  parts''  was  inimitable. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Nidd,  during  the  time  it  is 
underground,  one  of  its  tributaries,  the 
Stean,  assumes  an  unexpected  importanca 
Judged  by  the  volume  of  its  water,  it  is  a 
mere  streiunlet^  and  yet,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  it  contrives  to  impress  yon  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  an  important  river.  Perhapa 
this  is,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  its 
position.  By  one  of  those  freaks  which 
Nature,  in  chalk  districts,  delights  to  in- 
dulge in,  quite  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
the  valley,  there  rises  a  high  rock,  through 
the  centre  of  which  runs  a  fissure,  some- 
times fifty  yards  wide,  at  others  so  narrow 
that  you  can  step  across  it  This  fissure 
forms  the  bed  of  the  Stean.  The  sides  of 
the  rock  are  covered  with  the  moat 
exquisite  verdure,  ferns,  liehena,  and  wild 
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fiowara  of  eyeij  dawsription,  which  are 
thrown  into  bimiant  relief  by  the  sharp 
itoDj  peaks  that,  firom  time  to  time,  pierce 
throng  them.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
stream  are  cayems,  th»>ngh  which,  if  only 
you  have  the  courage,  yon  may  make  your 
way  to  Ooydon  Pot-Hole,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. One  of  the  pecoliarities  of  these  caves 
is,  that  they  are  arranged  in  two  storeys^ 
one  above  the  other,  and  in  some  cases 
have  quite  the  appearance  of  rooms  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  rook  Oan  these  be  the 
unaided  work  of  Nature,  or  must  we 
indeed  give  credence  to  the  legends  that 
NMderdale  was  one  of  the  homes  of  the 
cayem-dwellers  % 

From  Lofthou8e,the  Nidd  flowsonitsway 
with  many  graceful  curves,  passes  through 
the  litUe  hamlet  of  BamsgUl,  the  birthplace 
of  Eugene  Aram.  We  were  amused  to 
find  that,  in  Nidderdale,  quite  a  different 
version  of  Eugene  Aram's  tragic  tale  pre- 
vails to  that  given  either  by  the  novelist 
or  the  poet  The  people  of  Bamsgill,  as 
they  point  out  the  house  in  which  he  was 
bom,  never  fail  to  inform  you  that  he  was 
a  much  injured  man,  who,  innocent  of  all 
crime,  fell  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of 
the  true  murderers,  and  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  crima  Nowhere  is  the  valley  of  the 
Nidd  more  beautiful  than  between  Bams- 
and  Pateley  Bridge :  there  the  grim 
lemsides  are  hidden  from  view,  the 
pastures  are  rich,  the  foliage  luxuriant,  and 
fruit,  and  flowers — things  unknown  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  dale — ^reappear.  Pateley, 
dear,  sleepy,  little  town  that  it  is,  seems 
admirably  suited  to  its  surroundings.  Its 
inhabitants  think  themselves  quite  fashion- 
able—miles in  advance  of  the  true  Dalers, 
who  live  a  few  hours'  walk  away.  On 
and  on  goes  the  Nidd,  sometimes  dashing, 
sometimes  crawling,  past  Baven's  Oill—- 
one  of  the  sweetest  nooks  Nature  ever 
made — on  to  the  far-famed  Brimham 
Bocks,  and  then  to  Bipley  CasUe,  the  home 
of  the  Ingilbya  It  was  here  that  Crom- 
well, with  a  company  of  his  Ironsides,  came 
to  pass  the  night,  after  Marston  Moor  had 
been  fought  and  won.  They  came  with 
no  signs  of  joy  or  triumph;  stem,  hard  men 
of  war  as  they  were,  their  hearts  were 
bowed  in  grief,  for  their  leader,  that  day, 
had  rendered  his  due  to  the  gods — ^young 
Oliver,  his  nephew,  whom  he  loved  as  a 
son,  lay  dead,  slain  in  the  battie ;  and  the 
great  Oliver,  as  he  moumed,  thought  the 
victory  dear  at  such  a  prica 

The  Lady  Ingilby,  stem  and  silent  as 
themselves,  with  two  great  pistols  in  her 


girdle,  stood  in  the  hall  to  receive  them. 
At  a  sign  her  domestics  showed  the  scddiers 
where  they  might  retire,  whilst  she  led  tiie 
way  to  the  great  hall,  where  she  and 
Cromwell  sat  watching  each  other  in 
silent  anger  the  whole  night  long,  both, 
perhaps,  brooding  on  the  Tost  ones  whom 
this  cmel  war  h«i  cost  them.  The  next 
morning,  as  they  started  on  their  way, 
Cromwell,  with  rough  sarcasm,  bade  lus 
hostess  compare  the  conduct  of  his  sol- 
diers with  that  of  her  Cavalier  friends, 
and  remember  that  the  castie  and  its 
inmate  had  suffered  no  wrong  from  his 
party.  The  lady,  nothing  daunted,  drew 
out  her  pistols,  and  with  a  significant 
smile,  remarked  that  it  was  well  for  him 
and  his  that  it  was  sa 

Then  on  goes  the  Nidd  to  Enares- 
borough,  most  wicked  of  wicked  little 
towns,  and  the  favourite  hunting-ground 
of  Scotland-yard  agents,  when  any  chance 
criminal  is  missing.  Its  wickedness,  how- 
ever, detracts  not  one  iota  from  its  charm. 
Perched  high  on  the  top  of  a  rock  which 
rises  almost  sheer  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  with  great  tall  houses,  and  narrow 
winding  streets,  Knaresborongh  resembles 
more  one  of  those  old  fortified  Grerman 
burgs  than  a  Yorkshire  town.  The  castie, 
now  a  ruin,  but  once  a  strong  fort  that 
overawed  tiie  neighbourhood,  helps  to 
strengthen  this  impression.  The  place 
is  full  of  delightful  reminiscences  of  the 
past  Of  course,  there  is  one  of  Bobin 
Hood's  caves,  and,  what  is  still  more  inte- 
resting, a  little  room  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
in  which  Mother  Shipton  lived  and  com- 
posed her  prophetic  rhymes. 

By  this  time  the  Nidd  has  left  off  its  old 
elfish  tricks,  and  continues  its  course  with  a 
dignity  worthy  of  its  aga  On  it  goes  past 
the  Plumpton  llocks — mat  masses  of  lime- 
stone that  stand  here  Bke  giants  with  out- 
stretched necks  and  arms,  and  present  an 
insoluble  problem  to  geologists,  alike  on 
account  of  their  form  and  position.  The 
river  skirts  past  Marston  Moor — perhaps, 
on  that  day,  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
Cavaliers  and  Boundheads,  side  by  side, 
washed  their  wounds  in  its  waters.  Is  it 
the  remembrance  of  what  it  witnessed 
then  that  makes  it^  from  that  point,  wend 
its  way  so  sadly!  There  is  something 
strangely  human  in  this  littie  river ;  in  its 
frolicsome  youth,  with  all  ito  quirks  and 
pranks;  in  the  vigour  of  its  prime;  and, 
more  than  all,  in  the  piteous  sadness  with 
which  it  drags  out  its  later  course,  and 
falls  moumfully  into  the  Ousa    When  we 
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aaw  it  beeome  absorbed  into  the  greater 
stream,  it  was  as  if  we  had  lost  a  friend. 

Nor  did  ve  find  the  Dalers  less  interest- 
ing than  their  Dale ;  they  are  a  race  apart^ 
distinct  from  any  peopleleyermetelsewhera 
An  old  legend  is  handed  down  by  the  natives 
that,  before  the  Soman  invasion,  Nidder- 
dale  was  inhabited  by  a  Keltic  tribe,  the 
Brigantes,  who  worked  the  tin  minea 
The  Romans  came  and  settled  amongst 
them,  and  liked  their  quarters  so  well  that, 
when  the  legions  were  withdrawn  that  they 
might  defend  their  own  country,  those  who 
were  stationed  in  Nidderdale  hid  in  the 
caves  until  their  countrymen  were  safely 
out  of  the  country. 

If  the  legend  be  true,  it  accounts  for 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Dalers, 
as  tiiose  of  the  present  day  would  be 
the  descendants  of  the  mingled  Keltic  and 
Roman  races.  Perhaps  it  is  to  this  fact 
that  they  owe  their  shapely  noses ;  from 
iBrst  to  last,  I  never  saw  a  native  of 
NIdderdale,  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
had  not  a  clearly-cut  well-formed  nose; 
for,  be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the  flabby, 
nondescript  noses  that  characterise  the 
English  people  are  things  unknown  in 
this  district.  The  Nidderdalers  are  a 
comely  race,  with  a  quiet,  innate  dignity  of 
their  own,  which  is  singularly  attractive 
Their  maimers,  too,  are  perfect — simple 
and  sincere,  but  softened  with  the  truest 
friendliness.  No  Roman  matron,  in  her 
stately  vQla,  ever  received  her  guests  with 
more  calm  self-possession  than  thesefarmers' 
wives  welcome  chance  visitors. 

Their  hospitality  is  unbounded;  no 
matter  at  what  door  you  may  knock — 
though  it  be  only  to  make  some  chance 
enquiry — you  are  at  once  invited  to  enter, 
and  the  moment  you  have  crossed  the 
threshold,  you  become  the  honoured  guest, 
the  friend  of  the  family ;  for  no  Arab  chief 
could  hold  more  firmly  to  the  creed  that 
the  rights  of  strangers  are  unlimited,  than 
they.  If  a  meal  be  in  progress,  you  are 
invited  to  partake  of  it ;  if  not,  oat-cake 
and  milk  are  at  once  produced. 

This  hospitality  of  the  Dalers  once  led 
to  a  strange  encounter.  It  was  the  last 
day  of  our  stay  in  the  upper  valley.  We 
had  gone  out  early,  and  had  been  wander- 
ing about  for  some  hours  upon  the  moors. 
In  our  search  for  ferns  and  mosses  we  had 
wandered  far  from  Middlesmoor,  and 
although  we  could  still  see  the  little  hamlet 
8tan«]iog  out  cold  and  bare  from  the  top  of 
its  barren  hill,  >et  it  looked  so  many  miles 
away,  that  our  hearts  sank  at  the  thought 


of  returning  there  without  bite  or  sup. 
Fortunately,  we  descried  a  farm-house, 
standing  on  a  hill-eide,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away.  A  more  desolate  spot  for 
building  a  house  I  never  saw,  and  the  house 
was  as  desolate  as  its  situation.  A  square,, 
ugly  building :  the  architect  had  evidently 
been  told  he  must  design  a  shelter,  firm 
and  strong,  able  to  withstand  rain,  wind, 
and  snow,  and  that  there  his  duty  ended. 
The  house  waswell  built  and  Bub8tantial,but 
so  grim  and  grey,  that  the  most  hardy 
lichen  refused  to  cling  to  its  surface,  the 
most  heroic  bird  to  build  on  its  roof. 

We  were  at  once  taken  into  the  great 
stone-floored  kitchen,  where  a  peat  fire, 
welcome  and  beautiful  in  spite  of  the  Sep- 
tember sun,  was  casting  its  thousand 
sparks  and  flickers  in  the  air.  The  farmer 
and  his  wife  advanced  and  bade  us 
welcome.  He  was  a  taU,  finely-formed 
man,  who,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years, 
held  himself  as  erect  as  a  Groardsman.  Bk 
manner  was  grave,  almost  solemn;  but 
that  detracted  nothing  from  the  heartiness 
of  his  greeting.  His  wife  and  sister  were 
not  less  friendly  than  he,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  all  sitting  around  the 
farmer's  hospitable  board. 

Dinner  over,  the  real  business  of  conver- 
sation began.  The  Dalers  are  utterly  free 
from  any  touch  of  that  ultra-refinement 
that  prohibits  the  aekine  of  questions.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  think  they  had 
failed  in  the  primary  duty  of  a  host  if 
they  had  neglected  to  inform  themselves 
concerning  the  comings  and  goings  of  their 
guests,  ft  is  easy  for  people,  who  are 
seeing  strangers  every  day  of  their  lives, 
to  pass  them  by  uncared  for ;  ]but  in  these 
lonely  regions,  where  a  newspaper  is 
never  seen  until  well  worn  with  age, 
and  where  the  postman's  visits  are 
few  and  far  between,  passers-by  are  too 
rare  a  luxury  to  be  slighted.  When 
the  table  was  cleared,  the  farmer  sat  down 
with  the  evident  intention  of  learning 
something  of  the  outside  world.  Many 
were  the  questions  that  were  asked,  per- 
sonal and  relative ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  take  offence,  the  real  friendly  interest 
of  the  questioner  was  too  apparent 

At  length,  after  an  elaborate  deacrif- 
tion  of  all  we  had  seen,  and  an  explana- 
tion  of  our  reasons  for  visiting  the  Dale, 
the  farmer  fixed  his  eyes  upon  us  with  a 
curious  expression  of  blended  amazement 
and  reproach,  as  he  said  : 

"An'  ye  be  nobbut  coom  'ere  to  look 
about  ye!" 
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^  was  the  truth ;  what  could  we  say  t 
An  intuitiye  knowledge  of  what  was  pass- 
iDg  through  his  mmd  prompted  me  to 
say: 

*'  A  poor  Boit  of  life  ours,  isn't  it  f " 

If  I  expected  farmer  Verity  to  contra- 
dict me,  I  showed  my  ignorance  of  his 
character.  He  looked  at  me  fixedly  for  a 
moment,  as  John  Knox  might  have  looked 
at  some  fickle  worldling,  then,  shaking  his 
head  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  he  said 
sternly : 

"Ye  be  right  It's  nobbut  a  poor  soart 
o'  loife,  to  pass  yer  time  a  lookin'  about 

He  seemed^  quite  relieved  when  we  ex- 
plained that  it  was  only  for  one  month  in 
the  year  that  we  followed  this  deplorable 
course ;  though,  more  than  once,  I  heard 
him  repeat  to  himself : 

'*  A  whole  month  every  year  ! " 

Just  as  we  were  leaving,  the  farmer's 
sister  crossed  over  to  my  side,  and,  after 
scanning  my  features  carefully,  inquired : 

"  What  might  be  your  name  9 " 

Until  that  moment  all  my  attention 
had  been  fixed  upon  the  farmer  and  his 
wife ;  and  now  I  was  startled  to  find  what 
a  noble  face  it  was  that  was  peering  into 
mina  Too  stem,  perhaps,  for  feminine 
beauty,  it  might  have  been  tibe  face  of  a 
Grecian  god,  so  perfect  was  the  short  upper 
lip,  the  delicately-formed  nose,  and  the 
enrve  of  the  low,  foil  brow,  around  which 
soft  white  hair  fell  in  graceful  waves.  The 
eyes,  large  and  dark,  were  sunken  and 
weary,  as  if  with  much  weeping.  It  was 
proud  and  hard ;  not  the  face  of  a  happy 
woman;  but  when  young  it  must  have 
been  beautiful  as  a  dream. 

"What  might  be  yer  name  I"  she 
repeated. 

••  Annie  CarmichaeL" 

Old  woman  though  she  wa?,  a  bright 
floah  spread  over  her  cheeks,  and  her 
lips  trembled  with  suppressed  emotion. 

"  Did  ye  say  Annie  Carmichael  f "  called 
out  the  old  farmer.  *'Now,  happen  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  a  smart  young  chap, 
a  sort  o'  officer — do  ye  moind,  Mary ! 
Te  kenned  him,  toa" 

"Na,  na,  John ;  it's  na  loikly." 

Bat  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder 
ind  looked  eagerly  into  my  face. 

"My  Uncle  Fred,  Major  Cdrmichael, 
was  here,"  I  began.  There  was  no  need 
to  add  another  word.  The  delight  of  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  was  unbounded;  I 
thought  they  would  never  tire  of  shaking 
us  by  the  hand.     "To  think  that  ye  be 


Fred  Garmichaers  nieces  and  we  didn't 
know  it  I  And  ye  so  like  him,  too,  now 
isn't  she,  Mary ! " 

But  Mary  was  standing,  white  and 
motionless,  her  eyes  fixed  with  a  far-off, 
absent  look  out  of  the  window.  Was  she 
thinking  of  that  time,  forty  years  before  1 
Had  it  been  the  happiest  time  she,  too, 
had  known  t  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  that 
Southern  lad  that  Mary  Verity,  the  Nid- 
derdale  beauty,  was  Mary  Verity  still  t 
In  sooth,  one  never  knows ;  constancy  and 
all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  virtues  linger  on 
up  in  the  Dales.  Just  as  we  were  going, 
she  drew  me  towards  her,  and  kissing  me 
solemnly  on  the  brow,  she  said,  in  a  tone 
in  which  sternness  and  tenderness  were 
strangely  blended:  "Ye  can  tell  Fred 
Carmichael  that  Mary  Veil  by  has  na  for- 
gotten him — na,  and  never  will." 

My  uncle,  too,  has  never  married.  She 
smiled  when  I  told  her  so. 


FKENCH  COESAlEa 

The  French  are  very  proud  of  their 
corsairs — sea-wolves  is  their  pet-name  for 
them.  Jean  Bart  is  the  hero  of  Dunkirk ; 
and  all  along  the  north  coast  his  name  is  a 
favourite  one  for  barques ;  indeed,  even  the 
French  navy  has  seldom  been  without  a  ship 
christened  after  him.  His  townspeople  are 
very  proud  that,  plebeian  though  he  was.  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Commodore  and  Com- 
mandant of  His  Majesty's  ships  all  along 
the  coast  of  Flanders.  Jacques  Cassard 
has  his  statue  in  front  of  the  Bonrae  at 
Nante?,  as  Duguay-Trouin  has  his  in  the 
Place  at  Saint  Malo.  And  there  are  many 
more  whose  exploits  are  unknown,  and 
whose  names,  if  koown,  are  mere  names  in 
England.  It  is  so  on  land  as  well.  Each 
nation  remembers  its  victories,  and  forgets 
its  defeats.  Walk  through  the  Vereailles 
picture-galleries,  and  you  will  see  scores  of 
battles  of  which  our  school  histories,  at  any 
rate,  tell  us  nothing.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  the  running  fight  of  the  "Gu^pe" 
against  three  seventy-four  guns,  and  two 
fifty-gun  frigate?,  when  she  kept  them  at 
bay  till  her  Captain  and  twenty-five  of  her 
seventy-two  men  were  kUled,  many  of  the 
rest  being  so  badly  wounded  that  the 
English  boarders  had  to  strike  her  flag 
for  her,  is  talked  of  by  French  sailors,  but 
never  mentioned  by  an  Englishman ;  and 
that  Thurot's  exploits  are  in  France 
cherished  as  heroic,  though  the  Captains  of 
the  three  ships  that  at  last  captured  his 
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one,  got  the  thanks  of  the  Iriah  Parlia- 
ment for  annihilating  the  pirate ! 

The  French  navy  is  a  somewhat  modem 
creation.  Oars  dates,  like  other  good 
things,  from  Alfred;  bat^  though  Lonis  the 
Ninth  tried  hard  to  take  his  troops  to  the 
Cmsades  in  Fmnch  bottoms,  even  he  had 
to  hire  from  Italy.  Charles  the  Fi{f.h, 
howeyer,  had  a  decent  fleet,  Norman, 
Breton,  and  Castilian,  which  won  a  great 
victory  over  ns  at  Rochelle.  Under  his 
successor,  this  fleet  was  to  have  landed  a 
large  army  in  England ;  bat  storms,  which 
helped  as  so  notably  against  the  Armada, 
and  afterwards  against  Hoche's  armament, 
almost  wholly  destroyed  ii  Francis  the 
First  played  at  ship-building.  The  Daohess 
Ann  of  Brittany  had  the  "  Belle  Corde- 
lifere,*'  and  he  matched  it  with  the 
'*  Caraqaon,"  rivals  of  oar  "Big  Harry;" 
bat  the  former  was  sank  by  our  ships,  and 
the  latter  bamt  Then  the  French  navy 
went  down  again ;  and  when  Bicheliea  was 
blockading  ns  in  Rochelle,  he  had  to  hire 
his  ships  from  the  Datch. 

Richeliea  felt  this  deeply,  and  worked 
hard  at  improving  the  navy ;  bat  Colbert  is 
its  real  founder ;  and  he,  moreover,  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  privateering.  His  maxim 
was:  "Commerce  is  wealUi,  and  wealth 
the  sinews  of  war;"  and  by  issuing  letters 
of  marque  to  daring  sulorsg  he  umed  at 
crippling  our  commerce,  and  (if  Captain 
Normairs  figures  are  right)  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that^  from  his  time  onward,  for 
every  French  trader  taken  by  US|  the 
French  have  taken  eight  of  ours. 

Jean  Bart,  one  of  his  most  useful 
corsairs,  was  bom  at  Dunkirk  in  1650, 
while  the  town,  which  was  then  a  bone  of 
contention  between  French,  Spanish,  and 
English,  was  in  French  hands.  He  came  of 
a  privateering  stock.  In  a  desperate  fight 
with  a  Dutch  squadron,  his  mother's  father, 
Michel  Jacobsen,  had  fired  the  powder 
magazine,  blowing  up  himself  snd  the 
boarding  party,  which  had  almost  captured 
bis  little  vessel  Only  two  of  hU  crew 
Bscaped,  one  bemg  Luc  Bart^  Jean's  father's 
father.  Naturally,  young  Bart  took  to  the 
sea,  embarking  with  Yalbu6,  a  brave  but 
irery  brutal  man;  his  mother  sending 
3auret,  his  father's  boatswain,  to  teach  and 
bake  care  of  him.  His  first  introduction 
Rras  rather  dishearteningN  Among  his  ship- 
mates was  a  Huguenot,  Lanoiz,  whom  the 
rest,  Yalbu^  especially,  were  always  teac- 
iig  on  account  of  his  leUgion.  One  day 
(Talbu^  flung  a  can  at  his  head;  the 
Buguenot  appealed  to  "  the  judgments  of 


Oleron  "—the  corsair  code,  of  "  eye  for  eye, 
and  tooth  for  tooth  "  severity. 

''Master,  the  judRments  say  that  Uie 
Captain  should  treat  his  crew  fairly  and  1)6 
just  in  his  dealings." 

"Tou  lay  down  the  law,  dog  of  a 
heretic  t  Take  that,"  shouted  Yalbn^ 
flinging  a  marlin  spike  at  the  speaker. 

Lanoix  retorted ;  there  was  a  row,  in 
which  he  stabbed  the  first  man  who  tried 
to  pinion  him,  and  wounded  Yalbu6  in  the 
right  arm.  The  "Oleron  Code"  wib 
carried  out  on  the  poor  fellow:  his  arm 
was  gashed,  and  then,  despite  the  proteit 
of  Burt  and  Saureti  he  was  bound  to  the 
dead  man's  body  and  flung  into  the  sea. 

This  horrible  scene  made  Bart  determine, 
if  he  ever  got  the  power,  to  improve  the 
state  of  corsair  law;  and,  to  the  poor 
Huguenot's  murder  is  directtyduetheOode 
Maritime,  which  put  corsairs  under  the 
ordinary  naval  rules. 

Their  material  interests,  too,  were  caied 
for.  A  fatal  duel,  in  which  Thurot  bound 
up  the  wound  of  the  survivor,  led  to  the 
edict  that  any  crew  of  eighteen  men  and  oyer 
must  have  a  surgeon  on  board ;  while  the 
''Inscription,"  which  bound  all  French 
sailors  to  serve  on  the  Kind's  ships  in  case 
of  need,  provided  them,  in  return  for  a 
small  yearly  subscription^  with  a  peniion 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

WeU,  Bart  too  did  not  lose  by  the  part 
he  took  in  protesting  against  Yalbu^'s 
brutality.  The  Sieur  do  Imfreville,  Naval 
Intendant  at  Calais,  to  whom  the  muider 
was  reported,  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
convey  the  Marquis  d'Haroourt  and  some 
other  French  noblemen  on  board  De  Raf- 
ter's ship.  They  were  anxious  to  see  the 
fight  that  was  to  come  off  between  him 
and  Monk,  as  soon  as  the  wind  allowed 
the  latter  to  get  out  from  Queenborongh. 
Bart,  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  meeting  a 
real  Admiral,  gladly  accepted  the  task; 
and,  anxious  to  make  a  good  impression  on 
De  Buyter,  he  took  the  sea-sick  courtiers, 
helpless  as  they  were,  in  his  half-decked 
boat,  up  within  sight  of  Monk's  fleet,  the 
number  and  armament  of  which  he  leieurely 
counted,  and  then  dropped  down  with  the 
ebb  till  he  came  alongside  the  "Seven 
Provinces,^'  with  its  gOded  poop,  hnge 
bronae  lanterns,  and  Admiral's  flag  flying 
from  the  topgallant.  With  the  officer  of 
watch,  Bart  was  off-handed  enough.  ''  Pas- 
sengers from  Calais  sent  by  the  Intendant," 
was  his  way  of  introducing  the  courtiers. 
But  before  De  Bujter  aU  his  coolness 
vanished.    Falling  at  the  Admiral's  feet 
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be  begged  to  be  allowed  to  aenre  on  his 
ahijiL  This  was  in  16C6;  eight  yean 
earlier  he  had  won  Colbert's  pri^e  for 
airtillery  practice,  and  had  the  certificate  in 
his  pocket.  De  Rajter  needed  no  other 
recommendation.  He  at  once  shipped 
Bert  (and  at  his  entreaty,  Sanret  also)  on 
the  **  Seven  Proyincee  " ;  and  in  the  fights 
with  Monk,  Bart  so  far  justified  his  opinion 
that  when  in  1672  Loois  declared  war 
egainat  Holland,  the  yonng  seaman  was 
tempted  by  o£fers  of  high  perferment  to 
remain  nnder  the  Datch  flag.  Patriotism 
pieTailed;  and  he  gave  up  his  promising 
position  for  that  of  seaman  on  a  Donkirk 
ccmeir.  In  two  years  he  got  a  ship  of  his 
own,  a  little  "  chasse-mar^e,''  with  two 
gnna  and  thirty-six  men.  With  this  he 
eaptored  dx  prises,  containing  something 
of  all  sorts,  from  Spanish  wine  to  fiye 
bimdred  pairs  of  English  knitted  stockings. 
So  the  Dunkirk  merchants,  whose  yentures 
theae  corsairs  were,  promoted  him  in  the 
aatamn  to  a  ten-gon  brigantine,  and,  before 
the  winter,  he  had  brought  in  four  more 
Datehmen ;  while,  next  year,  he  took  his 
first  war-ship,  a  twelye-gnn  brig,  conyoying 
a  timber  fleet  from  Norway. 

For  fiye  years  this  sort  of  work  went  on, 
Taried  only  by  remonstrances  from  the 
French  Admiralty,  whose  hard  -and -fast 
mle  waa  that  all  prises  should  be  brought 
into  porl^  and  handed  oyer  to  the  authorities ; 
whereas  Bart  often  yery  sensibly  ransomed 
ships  whose  Captains  could  giye  good  secu- 
rity, instead  of  wasting  time  in  coming  home 
and  risking  capture  by  weiJcening  his  own 
crew  in  order  to  man  his  prises.  In  one 
ease  the  crews  of  his  seyenteen  prizes  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  they 
would  undoubtedly  haye  risen  and  re- 
o^^tnred  their  ships  had  not  Bart,  by 
nnsom,  got  rid  of  nearly  two  hundred  of 
them.  Bart's  tactics  were  simple :  as  soon 
ss  he  got  within  reach  of  a  merchant  fleet 
he  would  lay  his  ship  alongside  the  conyoy- 
ing war-ship,  while  his  little  consort  oyer- 
hauled  the  merchantmen.  The  next  moye 
was  to  board  at  the  head  of  hia  best  men, 
while  his  guns  crippled  the  enemy,  and 
marksmen  up  aloft  harassed  them  with 
musketry.  Some  of  bis  boarding  exploits 
were  astonishing ;  for  one  in  which,  with 
his  little  frigate  of  twenty-four  guns  he 
e^tnred  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  he  receiyed 
a  gold  chain  from  Colbert  His  great 
exploit^  howeyer,  while  in  what  we  may 
call  ^  the  micoyenanted  seryice,"  was  the 
capture  of  the  frigate  *'Sherdam,"  which 
made  sa^  a  deepttate  defence  (only  haul- 


ing down  her  flsg  when  fifty-seyen  of  her 
ninety-four  men  were  killed)  that  his  own 
ship  was  with  great  difiieulty  brought  into 
port. 

This  gallant  fight  enabled  Colbert  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Kiug,  and  to  ^t  for 
Bart  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  in  the 
nayy.  For  some  time  he  was  employed 
against  the  Barbary  pirates;  but  in  1689, 
Erance  being  at  war  with  eyery  state  in 
Europe,  he  again  fell  foul  of  the  Dutch, 
capturing,  after  a  desperate  fight,  the  "  Sea- 
horse," a  frigate  doable  his  own  size,  which 
had  yainly  tried  to  playo£f  on  him  his  board- 
ing trick.  While  bearing  up  for  Boulo^e 
with  the  ^*  Seahorse  "  and  nine  of  the  amps 
which  she  was  conyoying,  he  fell  in  with  an 
English  cruiser,  which  boarded  him  before 
he  could  fire  a  shot  The  English  were 
swept  back  and  their  own  ship  boarded  in 
return,  and  for  an  hour  this  to-and-fro  work 
went  on,  till  the  better  gunnery  of  the 
French  preyailed,  and  the  cruiser  was  sunk, 
nearly  carrying  down  with  her  Bart's  ship, 
much  crippled  with  the  two  engagements. 

Bart  was  only  a  Lieutenant,  though  com- 
manding the  bigger  of  the  two  little  ships, 
the  other  being  in  command  of  Captain 
de  Ouermont,  who  was  content  to  let  Bait 
manage  eyerything.  Next  yoyaee,  how- 
eyer, he  got  a  yeiy  different  kind  of 
Captain,  the  Cheyalier  de  Forbin,  braye 
and  daring  as  Bart  himself,  but  full  of  that 
scorn  for  "the  lower  orders,"  which  the 
French  noblesse  haye  generally  shown  in 
the  most  galling  way.  "What  has  this 
rijff-n^  of  little  seaport  towns  got  to  do 
with  commanding  Hll  ships  1"  such 
men  were  always  asking;  for  the  nayy, 
eyen  more  than  the  army,  was  an  aristo- 
cratic preserya  And  they  were  always 
carping  at  Colbert,  himself,  only  a  "ro- 
turier,'*  or  at  most  one  of  the  "noblesse 
de  robe,"  for  giying  commissions  to  low- 
bom  adyenturers.  Colbert  had  a  hard  time 
of  it  all  round ;  for  Louis,  though  not  so 
blind  to  plebeian  merit  as  the  Dany  cans,  and 
Moinerie  Mmiacs,  and  Forbins,  and  other 
Breton  and  Oascon  lordlings,  was  so  wrap- 
ped up  in  his  army  that  he  could  hardly 
be  got  to  giye  time  or  money  to  keeping  a 
fleet  together,  much  less  to  working  stead- 
ily for  that  maritime  supremacy  which  was 
his  Prime  Minister's  pet  project.  But^ 
though  Forbin,  in  his  memoirs,  treats  Bart 
most  unfairly,  assigning  all  the  glory  to 
himself,  they  did  what  Frenchmen  haye  not 
always  done— worked  well  together  m  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  He  and  Bart,  for  in- 
stance, while  conyoying  thirty  merchant 
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Bhips  from  Havre  to  BreBt  were  attacked 
by  the  "Nonsach"  and  another  EDglbh 
frigate,  far  outweighting  them  in  metal  and 
outnambering  them  in  crews.  They  made 
Buch  good  fight  that  the  thirty  ^ot  safely 
into  port^  and  that  when  Bart's  ship  strack, 
every  officer  on  the  "  Nonsuch  "  was  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  boatswain  received 
Bart's  sword.  Forbin  and  Bart,  both 
badly  wounded,  were  taken  into  Plymouth, 
whence,  by  bribing  a  Flemish  doctor,  and 
making  a  rope  of  their  bed-clothes,  tbey 
escaped,  crossing  to  Sti  Malo  in  an  open 
boat. 

Bart's  next  exploit  was  to  capture  the 
"  Rose  of  the  Sea,"  with  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  William's  troops  on  board ;  and, 
soon  after,  he  greatly  helped  de  Tourville 
in  his  barren  victory  off  Beachy  Head, 
though  he  is  not  even  named  in  that  noble 
Adnural's  dispatches.  Bart  writhed  under 
the  Admiral's  soperciliousness,  and  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  a  whole  squadron  of 
swift-sailing  crafts  under  picked  com- 
manders, specially  commicsioned  to  destroy 
the  Dutch  and  English  commeroa  At 
last,  Pontchartrain,  the  new  Minitter  of 
Marine,  broke  through  the  aristocratic 
traditions,  and  put  Bart  in  command  of 
quite  a  flotilla. 

Benbow  was  blockading  Dunkirk;  but 
Bart  gave  him  the  slip,  and  began  by 
snapping  up  four  English  merchantmen  and 
a  fifty-four-gun  frigate,  along  with  a  lot  of 
Dutch  crafts.  His  eight  hxmdred  prisoners 
he  landed  in  Scotland ;  and  then  put 
Forbin — who  had  consented  to  serve  under 
him — ashore  at  Tj^nemouth,  to  plunder  till 
our  people  had  collected  a  fetrong  forca 
Forbin  managed  the  re-embaikiog  so 
cleverly  as  to  lose  only  one  man.  The 
booty  was  immense  —  over  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  and  the  captured  ships ; 
and  Patoulet^  the  Intendant  of  Dunkirk, 
choosing  to  imagine  that  Bart  had  appro- 
priated some  of  It,  sent  an  Admiralty  agent 
on  board  his  ship,  to  see  that  the  ransom- 
monies  were  duly  accounted  for.  But  Bart 
had  a  temper,  and  put  the  agent  in  irons. 
Of  course  he  was  sent  for  to  answer  for  him- 
self at  Versailles,  where  his  transparent 
honesty  so  struck  both  King  and  Minister, 
that  the  former  said  to  him  at  a  lev^e : 

<*  Jean  Bart,  would  to  God  I  had  ten 
thousand  like  you  ! " 

"I'm  sure  I  wish  your  Majesty  had," 
replied  the  simple-minded  saUor.* 

*  His  fame  had  gone  before  him.  On  reaching 
Versaillefl,  aa  it  was  too  early  to  see  the  King, 
he  bcfltan  smoking  in  the  antechamber.      '*You 


As  they  were  parting,  the  King  gave 
him  an  order  for  a  thousand  crowns  on 
M.  Pierre  Gruin,  of  the  Treasury.  When 
he  called,  Gruin,  who  was  dbing  with 
some  friends,  read  the  order,  droppwi  it  in 
hsnding  it  back,  and  said : 

"  Call  again  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

'*  No  such  thing."  retorted  Bart;  "  I  ctn't 
wak  te  time  among  landlubbers  here.  So  jott 
pick  up  that  paper  and  pay  at  once,"  and 
he  put  his  hand  significantly  to  his  cutlsaa 

<' That's  Jean  Bart,"  put  in  one  of  the 
guests ;  "  he's  not  a  man  to  joke  with." 

So  the  Treasury  clerk  picked  up  the 
order,  took  Bart  into  his  office,  and  begin 
weighing  his  bags  of  silver. 

''I'm  not  a  mule ;  I  must  have  it  in  gold," 
said  Bart ;  and  he  got  it  too. 

Having  shared  in  the  defeat  of  LaHogae; 
having  helped  Tourvil.'e  to  capture  our 
Smyrna  fleet  ofif  Cape  Suot  Vincent; 
having  beaten  successively  two  Datch 
Admirals,  and  thereby  rescuing  two  fleets 
of  corn-ships,  of  which  France  was  sorely 
in  need  ;  having  defended  Dunkirk 
against  an  English  bombardment ;  But  at 
last|  when  only  fifty- two  years  old,  died 
of  a  pleurisy,  caught  while  workbg  hard 
to  get  his  squadron  in  order  for  the  war 
which  followed  the  short  peace  of  Byswick. 
Under  our  milder  doctoring  he  woald 
probably  have  recovered ;  but  capping  and 
blistering  were  then  the  rule,  and  he  was 
killed  "  secundum  artenL" 

The  story  that,  in  the  midst  of  a 
desperate  fight,  he  had  his  son  of  fonrteen 
lashed  to  the  mast  while  tJie  round  shot 
whizzed  by,  "  that  he  might  get  used  to 
that  kind  of  music,"  is  probably  apocryphal. 
Anyhow,  Bart  was  a  man  of  whom  any 
nation  might  be  proud. 

Cassard,  the  hero  of  Nantes,  never  wrote 
a  word  about  himself.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  the  dark  about  his  early  career;  but  it 
must  have  been  famous,  or  de  Potntis 
would  not  have  chosen  him  at  twenty-five 
(1697),  to  command  a  bomb-ship  in  the 
expedition  to  Cartbagena. 

De  Pointis,  aided  by  twelve  hundred 
West  Indian  filibusters  under  du  Casae, 
drove  the  Spanish  from  fort  to  fort^  and 
at  last  the  citadel  surrendered,  leaving 
the    city  to    its    fate.      That    fate  was 

mu8tn*t  do  that,*'  said  a  chamberlain.  "It's  > 
habit  I  got  in  Hia  Majesty's  Bervioe,  and  I  shall  go  on 
till  he  stops  m^*'  was  the  reply.  Word  was  brought 
to  Louis  that  a  saUor  insisted  on  smoking  in  tbe 
palaoe.  "  Why,  it  must  be  Jean  Bart  1  "  cried  the 
King.  "  Bring  him  in :"  and  he  greeted  the  brave 
man  with  the  words  :  ''^Jean  Bart,  you're  the  only 
man  to  whom  I  give  leave  to  smoke  in  my  bouse. 
Don*t  let  any  of  your  friends  try  it  on." 
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M  bad  as  what  befell  Badajoz  dariiig  the 
PeninBuIar  War,  or  Iron  duiog  the  first 
Carlist  War.  De  Pointia  was  powerless ;  he 
and  da  Oasse  had  been  qnarrelling,  and  the 
latter  would  not  interfere.  At  lafit  Cassard 
got  together  three  hundred  of  his  Breton 
countrymen,  swept  the  streets,  searched 
the  houses,  and,  after  hard  fighting, 
brought  back  the  filibusters  to  something 
like  discipline.  Cassard's  behaviour  so 
struck  de  Pointis  that  he  strongly  re- 
commended him  for  a  commission ;  but 
dasa  prejudices  were  too  atrong,  and  the 
brave  Nantais  had  to  be  content  with  a 
corsair,  fitted  out  by  Nantes  merchanta 
In^  his  first  cruise  he  captured  an  EDglish 
brig  and  three  merchantmen,  and  so,  at 
laa^  won  his  Lieutenant's  epaulette,  the 
King  giving  him  two  thousand  pounds  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  the  position. 

For  some  time,  however,  be  did  nothing 
but  corsairing,  haunting  the  Irish  coast, 
and,  by  running  up  false  colours,  inveig- 
ling traders  within  gunshot.  At  last  he 
fell  in  with  a  big  Dutch  frigate,  for  whose 
nine-poundera  his  eight  little  guns — the 
heaviest  a  three-pounder — were  no  matcL 
Gaasard,  however,  determined  to  board; 
cleverly  threw  his  ship  into  the  Dutch- 
man's forechains,  and  dashed  on  board, 
whfle  hifl  three-pounders  swept  the  enemy's 
deck  with  chain-shot,  and  six  of  his 
Bretons  seized  a  Dutch  gun,  and  runniug 
it  inboard,  fired  at  short  range  into  the 
crowd.  A  second  round  from  this  gun 
decided  the  day,  for,  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  Dutchmen  thirty -seven  were 
dead,  and  fifty-one  badly  wounded. 

Again,  France  in  1709  was  in  danger 
of  famine;  and  the  Marseilles  merchanta 
persuaded  Cassard  to  fit  out  at  his  own 
coat  two  ships  to  convoy  the  Mediterranean 
corn-fleet  The  English  fleet  was  on  the 
watch ;  but  Cassard  managed  to  evade  it, 
sending  the  corn-ships  home  with  his  con- 
sort^ and  himself  keeping  up  a  runniDg 
fight  with  the  English,  under  whose  sterns 
he  managed  to  escape,  badly  hulled,  into 
Porta  Fariok  Here  the  Tunis  pirates 
helped  him  to  refit ;  and  on  his  way  back 
he  picked  up  a  couple  of  Euglish  prizes ; 
but  the  unscrupulous  Marseilles  men  le- 
foaed  to  stand  by  their  agreement,  because 
Caasard  had  not  himsefi  brought  in  the 
com-ahipa ;  and  when  he  appealed  to  Court 
after  Court,  they  mansged  to  influence  the 
judgea.  Cassara  thus  lost  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  having  saved  Marseilles  from 
famine  and  filled  the  pockets  of  her 
knavish  apecolators. 


Next  year  the  Government  set  him  i 
do  the  very  same  work — to  convoy  th 
corn-ships  from  Syracuse.  Again  he  evaded 
the  blockading  fleet,  attacking  the  shipi 
which  were  left  to  watch  while  the  rest  wen 
to  Port  Mabon  for  water.  After  a  furioui 
fight  he  took  the  **  Pembroke"  and  *' Falcon,* 
and  brought  off  the  corn-ships. 

He  then  formed  and  carried  out  a  plai 
for  capturing  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
which  gave  him  little  trouble,  and  muct 
treasure;  and  next  (1712)  attacked 
Surinam,  which  paid  a  ransom  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  fifteeii 
thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Montserrat, 
Antigua,  Berbice,  Essequibo,  and  Cura^os 
next  fell  ioto  his  bands,  the  capture  of  the 
last  being  a  very  difficult  task.  This  done, 
be  sailed  for  Martinique,  only  to  find 
that  his  enemies  had  got  him  superseded, 
and  that  the  fleet  was  ordered  home  under 
the  command  of  a  noble  Lord.  On  their 
way  they  sighted  an  English  squadron. 
The  French  Commander  signalled:  "  Keep 
out  of  the  way;"  but  Cassard,  saying, 
"  My  duty  to  my  King  overrides  that  to 
my  Admiral,"  bore  down,  signalling  to  his 
comrades  to  follow.  A  partial  engagement 
lasted  till  nightfall,  Cassard  capturing  two 
small  English  ships.  The  Admiral,  of 
course,  made  a  strong  charge  against  his 
subaltern,  and  Cassard  was  summoned  to 
Versailles;  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
near  his  end,  and  the  courtiers  had  it  their 
own  way.  Honest  bluntness  was  now  at  a 
discount ;  and  Cassard,  too,  was  shyer  than 
Batt^  and  had  been  soured  by  the  cheating 
of  the  Marseillese.  He  was  accused,  too, 
of  having  secreted  part  of  the  West  Indian 
spoils,  and,  on  this  pretext,  was  left  out  in 
the  distiibution,  and  thrown  on  the  world 
penniless.  Naturally,  under  the  Eegency, 
such  a  man  would  have  no  chance.  For 
years  he  hung  about  Versailles — as  many 
a  poor  Cavalier  did  about  Saint  James's 
after  the  Bestoration — a  broken-down  man 
in  shabby  "capitaine  de  vaiaseau's"  uni- 
form, with  many  scars,  and  the  Sbar  of 
SatDt  Louis.  At  last  he  button-holed 
Cardinal  Fleury,  and  was  pouring  into  his 
ear  the  tale  of  his  wrongs,  when  the 
Cardinal  rudely  pushed  him  aside,  and 
Cassard,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  retorted 
with  wild  words.  That  night  he  was 
arrested  and  lodged  in  the  fortress  of  Ham, 
where  he  died  in  1740.  This  much- 
wronged  man  is  said  to  have  brought  seven 
millions  sterling  into  the  treasury  at 
Martinique. 
Duguay  Trouin,  of  Saint  Malo,  was  born 
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in  1673,  a  year  after  Caasard.  He  waa  to 
have  been  a  priest ;  bat  when  his  clerical 
teacher  tried  to  chastise  him,  he  broke  his 
head  with  his  own  ruler ;  and  thenceforth 
he  was  left  free  to  follow  the  profession  of 
his  forefathers.  Boarding  was  also  his 
method;  and  more  than  once  when  a  young 
man  he  was  nearly  squeezed  to  death,  the 
ships  swingiDgapart  and  hull  grinding  against 
hull.  In  his  first  ship,  the  '*  Danycan,"  he 
pursued  some  merchantmen  into  the  Shan- 
non, landed,  ravaged  Lord  Clare's  property, 
and  when  a  regiment  came  agamst  him 
firom  William  the  Third's  army  at  Limerick, 
their  commander,  seeing  only  fifty  men, 
feared  an  ambuscade,  and  allowed  Trouin 
to  draw  off  unmolested.  His  next  exploit 
nearly  cost  him  his  freedom ;  for,  attacking 
two  English  frigates  in  charge  of  the  West 
Indian  fleet,  he  was,  while  boarding  one, 
boarded  by  the  other,  and  only  saved  from 
capture  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  his  consort 
But  danger  was  not  yet  over,  six  Eug- 
Ush  men-of-war  came  up  as  he  was  bear- 
ing up  for  Saint  M&Io  with  his  two  frigates, 
and  twelve  out  of  the  thirty  West  India- 
men  ;  and  he  only  escaped  capture  by  run- 
ning amongst  the  dangerous  reefs  of  the 
Br^hats.  Many  more  English  war-ships 
and  merchantmen  did  Trouin  take,  till,  in 
1693,  he  was  surprised  in  a  fog  off  the 
Scillies  by  Sir  David  ^Mitchell's  squadron, 
and  taken  after  a  desperate  attempt  to 
carry  one  of  the  English  ships,  by  board- 
ing. Trouin  was  wounded  in  the  groin, 
his  ship  raked  by  five  English  ships,  and,  as 
he  lay  insensible,  his  crew  lowered  their  flag. 
At  Plymouth,  Trouin,  who  was  permitted 
to  receive  friends  of  either  sex,  was  helped 
by  a  countrywoman  of  his  and  her  admirer, 
a  Swedish  Captain,  and  enabled  to  escape 
in  an  open  boat.  A  most  tempestuous  voyage 
of  fifty  hours  brought  him  and  his  party 
to  Treguier,  where  with  Breton  faith,  they 
all  went  straight  to  the  village  church  to  re- 
turn thanks ;  and  before  long  Trouin  came 
across  a  fleet  of  West  Indiamen  convoyed  by 
two  men-of-war,  one  of  them  being  that 
"  Nonsuch,"  which  some  years  before  had 
captured  Bart.  He  took  them  both,  recover- 
ing the  commissions  of  Bart  and  Forbin, 
which  were  hanging  in  the  ''Nonsuch's" 
cabin.  After  a  long  run  of  successes,  mostly 
against  English  and  Dutch,  Trouin  drew 
out  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  Rio,  where 
du  Glere  had  just  failed  badly,  and  per- 
suaded Pontchartrain  to  adopt  it  Rio, 
after  all  its  forts  were  taken,  ransomed  it- 
self for  six  hundred  thousand  crusados  and 
five  thousand  eases  of  sugar ;  and  though 


the  ship  on  board  of  which  was  nearly  all 
the  money  foundered  on  the  retom  voyags, 
enough  loot  waa  left  to  give  everybody 
plenty  of  prize-money,  and  to  pay  ninety 
par  cent  to  the  company  which  had  foimd 
the  funds ;  for  the  expedition,  like  so  many 
at  that  time,  though  carrying  Grovemment 
troops,  was  partly  a  joint-stock  affair. 

At  his  death,  Duguay  Troub  waa  Lisa- 
tenant-General  of  the  Fling's  navies— a  rare 
instance  of  lowly  birth  winning  its  way  in 
the  mo&t  aristocratic  of  the  aristocratic 
professiona 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  French 
corsairs  is  Thurot,  who,  bom  at  Naits  in 
Burgundy,  and  brought  up  as  a  surgeon, 
ran  away  because  he  had  stolen  from  hia 
aunt  to  help  his  suffering  mother. 

For  years  he  scoured  the  Ghannel,  cap- 
turing   English  merchant-ships  and  now 
and  then  having  a  few  rounds  with  one  of 
our  frigates ;   but  the  landing  which  he 
was  ordered  to  effect  in  Ireland  in  order  to 
draw  off  attention  from  the  main  invading 
fleet  under  Gonfians  waa  thwarted  by  de 
Flobert,  commander  of  the  twelve  hundred 
grenadiers  who  were  on  board  his  ships. 
De  Flobert  tampered  with  the  other  Cap- 
tains, and  went  so  far  as  to  order  four 
grenadiers  to   arrest    Thurot,  who  only 
saved  himself  by  reading  the  King's  com- 
missioa     This  quarrel  limited  his  saccesi 
to  the  capture  of  Garrickfergus,  de  Flobert 
flatly  refusing  to  push  on  to  Belfast.   Ai 
he  was  leaving  the  Lough  three  English 
frigates  bore  down  upon  him;   his  two 
consorts  deserted   him,  and  after  a  two 
hours'  fight  he  waa  killed  and  his  ship  sur- 
rendered.    The  noblesse  exulted  in  his 
death — '<  a  lesson,"  they  aaid,  "nottogi?e 
these  low  fellows  important  commands  "— 
but  the  class  from  which  he,  and  Bart»  and 
Trouin  sprang  said  rightly  that  he  was  a 
victim  to  aristocratic  jealousy.    Of  the 
corsairs  of   the   fievolution,  I  can  only 
mention  LeveQ16,  of  Dunkirk,  who  did  oar 
trade  a  deal  of  mischief,  besides  capturing 
in  one  fight  three  of  our  oruisers — one  a 
fuU-rigged  ship ;  and  Surcoul,  of  St  Msloi 
whose  career  lasted  till  1827,  and  who, 
had  he  been  properly  supported,  would 
have    destroyed   our    commerce   in   the 
Indian  Ocean.   As  it  was,  though  thwarted 
continually  by  the  authorities  in  the  Isle 
of  France,  he  captured  the  "Triton,''  and  a 
number  of  other  Indiamen — ships  which 
in  those  days  carried  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  men,  and  often 
as  many  as  twenty-six  guns.    The  capture 
of  the  "  Kent ''  has  become  historic.    In 
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oftr  MooimtSi  Sutooqi  n  icctnod  of  gifiug 
no  quirter;  the  French  ai^ae  tiu^t  as 
ont  of  the  ''  Kent's  "  complement  of  three 
hundred  only  eleven  were  killed  and  forty- 
four  wounded  in  an  engagement  of  nearly 
two  hours,  this  cannot  ba  the  fact.  The 
Captain  of  the  "Kent,"  Riyington,  son 
of  the  then  St  Paul's  Ohurchyud  book- 
seUer,  feU,  crying :  "  Don't  give  up  the 
ehip."  The  "Gentleman's  Magazine" 
talks  of  "General  St.  John's  lovely  wife, 
daughter  to  the  Margrave  of  Anspach, 
and  her  three  charming  daughters  being 
fictims  to  the  lawless  excesses  of  a  savage 
banditti ; "  whereas  Surcouf  carefully  placeid 
■entries  over  the  ladies'  cabins  and  in  every 
other  possible  way  secured  their  comfort 

like  other  corsairs,  Surcouf  quarrelled 
with  his  superiors;  Napoleon  made  him 
second  in  command  of  the  French  East 
Indian  Fieett  but  he  would  not  serve  under 
the  incapable  Admiral  Linois,  and  kept  to 
the  Channel  till  Linois  and  his  ship  were 
captured.  He  had  an  idea  of  seizing 
Australia— the  marvel  is  that  the  French 
should  then  have  so  neglected  their 
opportunity.  Happily  for  us  they  knew 
little  of  what  then  was  truly  "  terra 
Australia  incognita ;"  and  Surcouf  took  to 
picking  up  rice-ships  ofif  the  Sandheads, 
and  af&rwards  to  running  '<  free  labourers  " 
from  Madagascar  to  Bourbon.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  French  corsairs,  of  whom  there 
are  two  things  to  remark  :  first,  that  they 
fought  on  the  whole  far  better  than  the 
regular  naval  officers — coming  mostly  of  a 
aeafiffing  stock,  whereas  the  others  were 
often  IUeo  the  Captains  of  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  as  described  by  Macaulay — 
noble,  brave,  no  doubt,  but  wholly  ignorant 
of  their  business.  Secondly,  that  they 
"struck  at  England  through  her  commerce," 
and  that^  If  we  are  ever  again  at  war  with 
France,  and  Admiral  Aube's  plan  of  bom- 
barding our  watering  places  is  carried  out, 
i  corsairs  will  play,  as  of  yore,  an  important 
]^tm  the  work  of  "  harrying  John  Bull." 
How  much  mischief  one  such  corsair  may 
do  was  proved  to  the  present  generation  by 
tlia  Alabama's  feats  during  the  American 
War  of  Secession. 


RED    TO^WIERS, 

Br  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE. 
Autkm'  ^  "  Q€Mild**  **  AUxia,'*  tU.,  tU. 

PART    I. 
GHAFTBR  IV.      CELIA. 

Celu   Darrell  was  a  woman  of  a 
happy  disposition.  She  was  always  amused ; 


as  they  say,  all  was  fish  tiiat  esme  to  her 
net  She  was,  indeed,  a  delightful  girl, 
with  excellent  health,  high  animal  spirits, 
and  a  great  love  of  admiration,  or,  rather, 
of  being  liked ;  for,  with  all  her  beauty, 
she  was  not  vain.  And  everybody  did 
like  her,  women  as  much  as  men,  except  a 
few  prejadiced,  old-fashioned  souls  like 
Colonel  Ward. 

How  could  anyone  help  liking  a  girl 
with  such  pretty  manners,  always  ready  to 
Join  in  any  fun,  enjoying  the  dullest  party, 
and  being  kind  to  the  stupidest  people  1  A 
woman  luce  Celia  need  never  fear  that  she 
will  not  bs  liked.  The  only  danger  is — 
but  that  will  not  matter  to  her — that  some 
rash  creatures  may  allow  themselves  to  like 
her  too  much,  to  trust  her  too  far,  and  then 
find  out,  with  more  or  less  pain,  how  very 
little  worth  is  love  or  friendship  from  a 
character  like  hers. 

But  it  was  most  natural  that  people  who 
loved  Celia  should  idealise  her,  for  her 
sweetness  and  charm  were  very  real,  and  if 
they  sometimes  bestowed  themselves  in  the 
wrong  place — no  one  can  be  quite  perfect  1 
If,  when  the  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged 
arrived  hot  and  tired  from  his' journey,  with 
no  thought  in  his  mind  but  that  of  see- 
ing her  again,  of  finding  her  waiting 
for  him,  she  was  lingering  over  her  tea 
in  perfect  peace  in  the  garden  of  an  old 
inn,  three  or  four  miles  up  the  river, 
laughing  with  her  cousin  Vincent  as  if  she 
had  no  interest  in  the  world  but  him — 
well,  perhaps,  this  only  showed  her  perfect 
confidence  in  herself  and  Paul,  and  her 
splendid  power  of  keeping  a  secret 

The  old  Queen's  Head  was  a  long  white 
building,  with  a  brown  porch  all  overgrown 
with  purple  clematis,  standing  high  on 
the  river^s  bank.  Boating  people  often 
stopped  there ;  It  was  reached  by  flights 
of  red -brick  steps  In  the  garden,  which 
was  all  brilliant  on  this  autumn  day 
with  dahlias,  and  nasturtiums,  and  clove 
pinks— a  varied  mass  of  deep-coloured 
flowers.  Half  way  up,  ofif  the  steps,  there 
was  a  little  quaint  wooden  summer-house, 
very  quaint  and  shady,  with  a  peaked  top 
and  a  weathercock. 

The  smiling  girl  of  the  inn  had  brought 
down  tea  there  for  Vincent  and  his  cousin, 
by  no  means  for  the  flrst  time  that  summer. 
Their  boat  was  Ijing  at  the  foot  of  the 
green  steep  slope  below  the  steps ;  swallows 
were  twittering  and  gathering  in  rows  on 
the  roof  of  the  old  inn ;  the  shadows  grew 
long  very  early  now,  and  the  dewy  nights 
were  cold  ;  they  were  no  doubt  talking  of 
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their  near  departure,  which  seemed  to 
trouble  them  much  more  than  Yincent's 
troubled  him. 

There  was  something  by  no  means 
pleasant  or  contented,  however,  in  Captain 
Perciyal'd  face,  as  he  sat  there  and  looked 
at  his  smiling  cousin.  He  was  what  people 
call  a  handsome  man;  from  his  looks  he 
might  hare  been  a  hero,  but  he  was  not  a 
hero.  He  was  a  very  practical  man;  he 
knew  excellently  well  how  to  enjoy  him- 
self, and  how  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
other  people,  if  he  wished  it ;  but  he  did 
not  know  how  to  emile,  and  had  never  yet 
been  known  to  deny  himself  anything  for 
anybody.  After  all  this,  one  is  inclined  to 
say  that  he  and  his  cousin,  Celia,  were  not 
badly  matched.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
thought  so  himself,  for  different  reasons,  if 
the  course  of  the  world  had  been  different. 
Celia  had  been  a  delightful  companion  all 
through  these  summer  weeks;  she  had 
made  River  Gate  and  the  dull  old  society 
of  Close  and  neighbourhood  quite  endur- 
able. They  had  chaffed  each  other  from 
morning  till  night,  and  he  had  let  her  drag 
him  atout  where  she  pleased,  pretending 
to  be  very  lazy,  and  unwilling  to  move. 
^  Mrs.  Percival  had  been  grateful  to  Celia, 
till  she  began  to  be  anxious,  for  Vincent 
was  a  difficult  person  at  home,  very  hard 
to  please,  and  givbg  himself  the  tremen- 
dous airs  of  which  Colonel  Ward  complained. 
He  was  only  in  England  for  six  months  at 
this  time,  and  Paul  had  seen  him  at  Easter, 
when  they  naturally  found  nothing  at  all 
to  say  to  each  other.  When  Pam  came 
down  from  Oxford  after  taking  his  degree, 
Vincent  happened  to  be  away,  so  that  Paul 
had  those  few  glorious  days,  which  ended 
with  his  engagement  to  Celia.  And  Paul 
believed  that  Celia  loved  him;  and  he 
went  abroad,  because  they  all  told  him  he 
had  better,  and  lived  on  her  not  very  satis- 
fying letters  all  the  summer,  and  believed, 
and  trusted.  Well,  after  all,  Celia  had  no 
idea  of  deceiving  him. 

She  quite  meant  to  marry  him  by-and- 
by,  and  to  CDJoy  life  with  plenty  of  money; 
at  present  she  was  enjoying  her  tea,  and 
the  warm  sweet  air  of  the  okL  garden,  and 
the  lovely  lights  on  the  water,  and  her  jokes 
with  Vincent,  though  he  was  hardly  so 
agreeable  as  usual  that  afternoon.  Her 
clear  pale  skin  was  burnt  a  little  by  the 
sun,  but  the  colour  was  becoming;  it 
suited  the  fair  hair  which,  with  a  tinge  of 
reddish  gold,  curled  under  the  brim  of  her 
sailor  hat.  Her  eyes  were  very  pretty, 
cloudy  blue  grey,  with  dark  lashes ;  they 


could  be  very  cold  and  indifferent,  and  then 
they  were  only  grey ;  but  with  any  excite- 
ment they  became  blue,  and  wonderfully 
expressive.  They  could  smile  quite  distract- 
iDglyi  while  the  rest  of  her  face  was  aUll ; 
they  were  smiling  now,  as  she  looked  at 
Vincent,  and  she  had  alU^ether  what  he 
amused  himself  by  calling  her  ''electric 
look" 

Vincent  had  all  along  said  anything  in  the 
world  he  pleased  to  ttiis  pretty  plaything 
of  a  cousin :  lately  he  hali  been  a  little 
angrpr  at  finding  out  how  much  he  really 
admired  her;  but  this  was  such  hopeless 
nonsense  that  he  kept  it  quite  to  himself, 
and  meant  to  go  on  with  their  easy  chaffing 
intimacy  to  the  end. 

*'  Don't  look  so  cross,"  sud  Celia  in  her 
soft  voice.  '*  Is  the  tea  too  bad  t  Or  are 
the  midges  beginning  to  bite  you  1  Or  u 
there  anything  dreadfully  wrong  with  my 
hatt'' 

One  of  Celia's  advantages  over  other 
people  was  her  way  of  speaking,  dear, 
deliberate,  and  slow.  It  was  impossible  to 
Ignore  what  she  said.  Her  voice  was 
musical,  though  she  knew  nothing  of 
music ;  a  little  high-pitched,  and  plaintiye; 
her  enemies  said  it  was  an  affected  voice. 

*'  Nothing  wrong  with  your  hat ;  it's  a 
very  pretty  hat,"  said  Captain  PerdvaL 
"  Of  course  the  tea  is  beastly,  and  so  are 
the  midges.  They  will  be  worse  on  the 
water;  but  you  can  puU,  and  I  can 
smoke." 

'<  They  never  bite  me,"  said  Celia,  look- 
ing at  her  handa 

<*  Nothing  ever  bites  you,  I  should  think," 
said  her  cousin.  "  And  you  are  never  iU, 
are  you — never  even  a  finger-ache  1  I 
suspect  you  don't  know  what  pain  means." 

''  Tliat  would  be  saying  a  little  too  much, 
perhaps.  I  used  to  tumble  down  and  hurt 
myself,  when  I  was  a  small  child.  But  I 
have  never  been  ill.  I  suppose  I  don't 
really  know  what  pain  means." 

"The  worst  of  people  like  you  is," said 
Vincent  rather  viciously,  'that  they  can't 
feel  for  anybody  else.  Nothing  makes  any 
impression  upon  them." 

'*  You  are  quite  mistaken.  I'm  not  bo 
heartless.  I  think  it  is  very  horrid  of  the 
midges  to  bite  you." 

Vincent  twisted  his  moustache,  looklog 
rather  crosser  than  before. 

"  Pm  not  chaffing,"  he  said,  '<  Fm  serious, 
do  you  know.  I  l^lieve  you  have  no  more 
feeling  than  a  stone.  Did  anything  ever 
happen  in  your  life  to  make  you  unhappy  1  ^ 

Celia  gajsed  at  him,  her  eyes  growing 
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more  and  more  blae,  and  amiling  more 
than  ever.  There  was  wonder  in  the 
imile,  for  she  perceived  that  he  was  in 
aarneat  For  the  first  time  in  that  long 
rammer  flirtation,  their  talk  was  going  a 
UtUe  below  the  aorface.  It  was  not  her 
doing. 

"  Why  do  yon  ask  me  anch  abaord  qnea- 
tioDst"  she  aaid.  '  *'And  why  do  yon 
think  I  have  no  more  feeling  than  a  stone  1 
Do  yon  know,  I  am  very  glad  yon  are  not 
generally  serious.  *' 

Vincent  made  no  reply  at  once.  He  was 
not  looking  at  her  now,  bat  away  towards 
the  ri?er. 

"Now  do  something  to  please  me/'  she 
laid,  after  a  moment  of  really  uncomfortable 
fiiknoe.  'Wait  till  we  get  home,  and 
then  be  serious  with  Uncle  Tom  in  the 
Btodj.  Or  wait  till  to  morrow ;  that  will 
he  hetier  still ;  to-morrow  ia  Sunday.  Will 
yoa,  Vincent  t " 

After  a .  minute  he  answered,  rather 
rooghly  and  suddenly,  *<I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  a  witch,  or  a  baby." 

Vincent's  manner  was  really  puzzling. 
She  had  very  often  seen  him  out  of 
temper ;  the  usual  calm  of  River  Gate  waa 
Beiionaly  diatnrbed  now  and  then  by  hia 
ooreaaonablenesses ;  but  these  bursts  of 
nge  were  generally  concerned  with  his 
dinner,  or  his  clotheB,  or  miatakes  of  ser- 
vants, or  fancied  insulta  and  neglects  from 
hia  devoted  father  and  mother.  Celia  had 
never  been  the  object  of  them  herself,  and 
had  alsrays  succeeded  in  bringing  p^ace 
hack  directly.  She  could  not  imagine  why 
he  should  be  cross  now,  or  what  ahe  had 
done  to  injure  his  feelings.  Perhaps  ahe 
had  a  right  to  be  injured  at  his  asking  her 
whether  ahe  had  ever  been  unhappy :  the 
toQches  of  black  on  her  white  dresa  might 
ba?e  kept  him  from  foi^etting  that  a  year 
had  not  long  passed  since  her  father  died ; 
and  if  ahe  had  never  loved  any  one  else, 
she  had  loved  her  father. 

There  were  few  enough  moments  in 
Ctlia'd  life  when  she  had  any  deep  feeling, 
either  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  and  still  fewer 
were  the  moments  when  such  a  feeling 
found  its  way  into  words.  In  fact,  she  was 
harder  and  cooler  than  most  young  women 
oi  her  age  and  kind ;  and  yet  she  did  not 
like  Vincent  to  call  her  a  stone.  Bat  she 
did  not  contradict  him  any  further  at  that 
time,  and  seemed  to  deserve  the  character 
he  gave  her.  To  her  quick  instincts,  after 
the  first  surprise,  his  unusual  earnestness 
waa  a  danger  signal,  and  she  had  no  wish 
to  find  herself   amouflr  anv  troublesome 


rocks.  So  far,  she  had  sailed  with  him 
over  a  smooth  sea;  for  every  reason,  she 
wiahed  their  present  terms  of  easy  oouain- 
ship  to  continue  to  the  end;  and,  indeed, 
so  did  he ;  but  he  was  a  little  off  his  guard 
that  afternoon,  and  man  is  not  always 
master  of  his  fate. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  sat  in  silence : 
a  most  extraordinary  thing  for  them.  Vin- 
cent was  still  staring  away  up  the  river, 
frownmg  fiercely.  Oelia,  having  slowly 
lowered  her  eyes  from  his  handsome,  sulky 
face,  played  a  little  tune  on  the  table,  and 
tried  to  look  grave  toa  The  state  of  things 
both  bored  and  amused  her ;  she  was  also 
conscious  of  an  odd  little  excitement,  which 
made  her  heart  beat  rather  faster  than 
usual  Celia  was  nothing  if  not  practical ; 
she  was  never  afraid  to  face  facts,  or  their 
consequences  either. 

''He  and  I  in  love  with  each  other! 
What  an  awful  buainess  1  Oh,  nonsense ; 
how  can  he  be  such  a  fool  1 " 

This  thought  flashed  through  her  mind, 
while  her  fingers  tapped  the  table  im- 
patiently. Glandng  up  again  for  an 
instant,  she  knew  that  life  would  have  been 
a  different  thing  if  such  a  man  as  Vincent 
had  been  in  Paul's  place.  The  thou^t 
was  not  quite  new;  she  had  cruahed  it 
down  before,  as  ahe  crashed  it  now,  at 
once  and  without  pity;  but  to-day  there 
was  this  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  it :  Vincent 
had  never  before  given  it  a  right  to  exist. 

"  Isn't  it  time  to  go  t "  she  said  presently, 
in  her  gentlest,  coolest  manner.  "Those 
dear  things  will  be  getting  anxious  about  ua." 

''  Sick  of  it,  are  you  t  So  am  I,''  sud 
Vincent  savagely,  as  he  met  her  blue  eyes 
looking  at  him  in  a  sort  of  sweet  mockery. 
''The  sooner  ii'd  over  the  better.  Tlaa 
sort  of  thing  is  unbearable,  you  know." 

'*  Weak  tea,  and  midges  that  bite  one's 
nose,"  said  Celia.  "Yes, I  agree  with  you ; 
the  sooner  it's  over  the  better.  Only  do 
try  not  to  be  so  cross  about  it  Bemember, 
it  is  our  last  afternoon,  except  Sunday, 
which  doesn't  count,  for  much.  Next 
Saturday  you  will  be  ever  so  far  away." 

"And  much  difference  that  will  make 
to  you.  You  will  sleep  just  the  same  on  Mon- 
day night,  and  laugh  and  play  tennis  with 
some  fools  all  day  on  Tuesday,  and  never — 
well,  never  give  me  another  thought,  after 
all  these  weeks  we  have  had  together.  And 
now  you  tell  me  not  to  be  serious.  It*s 
the  truth,  Celia— I  was  thinking  just  now 
that,  in  spite  of  all  our  jolly  time  together, 
you  wouldn't  care  one  straw  if  you  heard  I 
waa  dead." 
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So  Gelia  found  heneU  among  the  rocks 
in  earnest ;  bat  her  power  of  steering  was 
still  equal  to  the  oocasion.  She  answered 
him  very  qoietlr. 

'^  Please  don't  say  what  is  not  tme.  I 
shall  miss  yon  very  much;  bat  is  that 
a  reason  why  I  should  mi^e  yon  and 
myself  unhappy  by  being  dismal  before- 
handt" 

At  the  same  time  she  knew  that  Vincent 
was  right  in  his  forebodings  of  her  be- 
hayiour  next  week,  only— poor  Vincent ! — 
with  the  addition  of  Paul.  His  last  bitter 
words,  "  yoa  wouldn't  care  one  straw  if  yoa 
heard  I  was  dead/'  she  could  have  answered 
effectively  in  certain  lines  from  "  Chaste- 
lard/'  wluoh  had  been  copied  out  for  her 
once  upon  a  time  by  a  friend  who  knew 
her  well,  and  loved  her  with  a  romantic 
girl's  love  in  spite  of  it 

Nfty,  dear,  I  hATe 
No  tean  in  ooa ;  I  never  shall  weep  much, 
I  think,  in  aU  my  life ;  I  have  wept  for  wrath 
SometimeB.  and  for  mere  pain,  but  for  love'i  pitf 
I  cannot  weep  at  all.    I  would  to  God 
You  loved  me  len ;  I  give  you  all  I  can 
For  aU  this  love  of  yours,  and  yet  I  am  sure 
I  shall  live  out  the  sorrow  of  your  death 
And  be  glad  afterwards. 


But  Celia  was  not  at  all  inclined  now 
to  run  into  any  poetical  exaggerations,  or 
to  think  of  the  future,  even  the  near  future 
of  next  week.  The  present,  with  its  sudden 
and  strange  developements,  was  quite 
enough  to  occupy  her.  She  was  no  longer 
amui^  now,  but  vexed  and  astonished. 
Vincent  had  changed  so  unaccountably, 
while  she  had  not  changed  at  all :  it  was 
really  most  provoking.  She  had  believed 
that  they  were  both  out  of  reach  of 
violent  reelings  of  any  sort  She  saw  no 
reason  why  their  summer  should  not  end 
as  pleasantly  as  it  had  begun ;  to  her  his 
reproaches  would  have  been  abeolntely 
laughable^  if  they  had  not  been  unspeak- 
ably tiresome,  and  had  not  brought  with 
them,  like  an  echo,  the  slightest  sting  of 
regret,  the  faintest  shiver,  makine  her  fancy 
for  a  moment  that  she  herself  was  as 
foolish  as  Vincent^  and  that  a  sort  of  dark 
curtain  was  drawins  down  over  her  world, 
flowery  garden  and  stealing  river,  because 
he  was  going  away. 

But  she  was  only  weak  for  a  moment, 
and  proceeded  to  behave  with  all  the  calm 
good  sense  for  which  her  aunt  gave  her 
credit  She  looked  up  at  him  again,  this 
time  leaving  all  mockery  and  chidf  out  of 
tiie  question. 

•'Don't  be  silly/'  she  said,  "and  don't 
be  unjust" 

"I  beg  yomr  pardon,  Oeliay"  he  said, 


brought  back  suddenly  to  reason  by  a 
stronger  nature  than  his  own ;  and  then 
she  laughed  a  little,  and  he  smiled  rather 
queerly. 

'*  I  had  better  go  and  pay  for  this  tel^" 
he  said.  ''  We  may  as  well  start :  it  will 
be  getting  foggy." 

'*  Very  weU,"  said  Gelia ;  and  while  he 
went  ofP  up  to  the  house,  she  strolled 
down  to  the  boat,  stopping  on  the  old 
red-brick  steps  to  gather  clove  pinks, 
almost  black  in  the  shadow,  but  richer- 
scented  than  ever  after  the  sunny  day. 

Then  she  stood  looking  into  the  water 
till  Vincent  came,  wishing,  a  little  too 
late,  that  he  knew  of  her  engagement 
As  for  telling  him,  she  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  do  anything  so  disagreeable,  espe- 
cially as  Paul  was  now  at  Woolsborongh. 
She  was  sorry  now  that  she  had  not  told 
Paul  to  stay  away  tUl  Monday,  not  that 
she  could  not  keep  him  in  perfect  order; 
but  Vincent's  newly>discovered  feelings 
would  make  his  eyes  unnaturally  sharp, 
she  knew,  and  a  scene  before  he  went 
was  a  thing  very  much  to  be  avoided. 

She  took  the  sculls  on  the  way  down, 
and  he  sat  in  the  stem,  and  smoked 
and  watched  her  as  she  rowed.  The 
autumn  afternoon  was  already  growing 
misty  and  dim;  those  mounting  clouds, 
which  Paul  saw  from  the  towing-path  at 
Woolsborongh,  were  slowly  climbing  in  the 
west ;  the  red,  suffused  light  of  the  sun  as 
he  descended  made  the  broad  calm  river 
glow  like  polished  copper.  There  was  no 
sound,  but  a  faint  splash  against  the  bank 
here  and  there ;  a  ripple  about  a  fallen  tree, 
showing  how  fast  that  silent  current  ran;  or 
the  rising  of  a  fish  suddenly.  Vincent  and 
Gelia  started  on  their  last  little  voyage 
in  sQence,  but  she  put  out  all  her  young 
strength,  and  the  boat  went  flying  down 
the  stream.  She  rowed  as  if  she  were 
anxious  to  bring  this  chapter  in  her  atory 
to  an  end.  At  firet  Vincent  did  not  inter- 
fere, but  he  very  sroa  I  egan  to  show  that 
this  wish  was  no)  his 

•<  Easy  now,"  he  said.  *<  What's  the  use 
of  a  pace  like  that !  The  stream  will  take 
us  down  qtdte  soon  enough." 

*<I  don't  think  so,  do  you  know,"  ahe 
answered.     *'  It  will  be  nearly  dark  when 
we  get  home,  and  Aunt  Flo  will  be  anxious 
about  us." 
"  Gelia,  how  false  you  are ! " 
"  Vincent,  you  are  very  disagreeable." 
"  No,"  he  said  mvely.     "  I  can't  go  on 
diaflbag  for  ever,  like  you,  but  I  am  never 
disagreeable.    I'm  in  earnest,  and  I'm  un- 
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flolfiah,  which  hi  an  awfiil  thing  to  have  to 
be.  Some  people  can  do  that  sort  of  thing 
cheerfolly,  but  I  can't  They  are  either 
cold-blooded,  like  fish,  or  else  they  are  samUk 
I  am  neither  one  nor  the  other." 

"Yon  are  very  mysterious/'  said  Celia, 
polling  a  little  harder  than  before.  "  I 
never  raspected  yon  of  being  a  saint,  but 
then — I  didn't  eyen  know  yon  were  on* 
selfisL" 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  did.  That  is  yoor 
coldneBB.    As  cold  as  a  fish,  as  hard  as  a 

stone " 

"  Wliat  a  character  1 "  she  said,  with  a 
litUe  laugh.  "False,  cold,  hard.  It  is  a 
pity  yon  have  foond  out  all  that  We 
mi^t  as  well  have  parted  friend&" 
'"  Look  here.  Change  places  with  me." 
"No,  thanks»  I  would  rather  stay 
hereu" 

"  If  you  don'ti  I  shall  upset  the  boat^" 
said  Vincent  quietly. 

She  hesitated  a  moment  On  any  after- 
noon before  she  would  have  dared  him  to 
do  it ;  but  to-day  his  temper  seemed  a  little 
dangerous,  and  she  did  not  even  care  to 
provoke  a  dispute  with  him.  After  all, 
what  ^d  it  matter !  Celia  had  one  great 
secret  of  success  in  life.  She  could  see  the 
rebtf  ve  importance  of  things.  She  had  no 
small  humours  and  obstinacies,  and  knew 
when  she  had  better  give  in.  On  this 
occasion,  the  change  would  only  mean  get- 
ting home  rather  later ;  nobody  would  be 
angry,  and  nobody,  except  Paul,  would  be 
anzioua  So  they  chjmged  places,  and 
Vincent  almost  immediately  shipped  the 
sculls  and  lighted  another  cigarette.  Celia 
settled  herself  very  comfortably  among  her 
cushions  in  the  stem,  and  wrapped  a  warm 
shawl  round  her  shoulders.  They  went  on 
drifting  slowly  down  the  stream.  Damp 
mista  were  gathering;  the  red  glow  was 
becoming  stm  more  lurid  and  dim. 

"  So  you  did  not  know  I  was  unselfish  t " 
said  Vincent  presently. 

**  I  really  don't  believe  I  ever  thought 
about  it,"  Celia  answered  languidly. 

She  was  half  angry  with  him,  and  in  her 
heart  she  said,  "What  a  bore  you  are  1"  Bat 
the  Toice  that  spoke,  in  its  utter  sweetness, 
coldness,  and  indifference,  might  have 
belonged  to  the  dassic  nymph,  who  reigns 
over  that  river,  and  might  have  warned  a 
daring  mortal  to  venture  no  farther.  If 
Celia  had  spoken  like  that  to  Paul  Bomaine, 
nothing  more  would  have  been  heard  of  him 
or  his  pretensions ;  but  Captain  Percival 
was  not  so  sensitive. 

«*  After  all/  he  beean.  "  OeBa.  dont  vou 


think  we  may  as  well  understand  each 
other  before  I  go  away  t " 

"About  your  unselfishness,  do  you 
meant"  said  his  cousin,  in  the  same 
languid  tone. 

u  she  could  still  keep  off  the  evil 
moment  she  would;  and  yet  with  her 
vexation  a  little  feeling  of  triumph  mixed 
itself.  That  Vincent  —  selfish,  worldly, 
mercexiary  (but  she  only  called  it  prudent), 
with  his  faultless  taste,  and  his  tremendous 
admiration  for  himself — should  be  reduced 
to  making  love  to  his  penniless  cousin,  and 
to  breakiogall  his  fineresolves  to  leave  Eng- 
land a  free  man  unless  ten  thousand  a  year 
happened  to  fall  at  his  feet — it  was  too 
funny,  really.  Oolia  was  sorry,  of  course ; 
but  she  was  not  altogether  displeased. 
Imagine  the  feelings  of  Aunt  Flo  and  Uncle 
Tom ;  could  they  ever  have  suspected  their 
mi^;nificent  son  of  such  a  thing  t 

it  would  have  been  better,  after  all,  to 
spoil  the  fun  of  the  summer  by  lettbg  the 
world  and  Vincent  know  of  her  stupid  en- 
gagement Must  she  tell  him  now !  No, 
she  could  not  There  were  plenty  of 
obstacles  without  that  She  must  write 
to  him  next  week,  or  make  Aunt  Flo  write 
for  her;  a  letter  might  catch  him  at 
Gibraltar.  But  even  now,  in  spite  of  his 
stnmge  talk,  she  could  haidly  believe  that 
Vincent  absolutely  meant  to  ask  her  to 
marry  him.  If  so,  it  was  a  pity  indeed 
that  the  thing  was  impossible  ;  for  tiiough 
she  was  not  actually  in  love  with  Vincent 
any  more  thui  with  Paul,  she  admired 
Vincent  more  than  any  man  she  had  ever 
seen. 

"  Yes,  about  my  unselfishness,  if  you  like 
to  put  it  in  that  way,"  he  said.  "  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  There's  nothbg 
else  in  the  way,  that  I  know  of.  Don't 
you  know  what  I  should  do,  if  I  were 
selfish,  Celia!" 

"Biddies  are  far  too  much  trouble,"  she 
said.  "As  you  are  not  selfish,  and  can't 
do  it,  why  should  I  bother  myself  to 
guess  1" 

"  Very  true,"  said  Vincent  "  I  should 
ask  you  to  marry  me." 

To  this  Celia  made  no  answer  at  all. 

"You  have  made  a  conquest,  you  see, 
dear,"  her  cousin  went  on.  ^ "  Well,  we  both 
know  it  is  no  use  thinking  of  it.^  The 
Canon  does  not  see  his  way  to  making  me 
a  larger  allowance,  and  a  man  can't  very 
easily  alter  his  tastes,  or  his  way  of  living. 
You  would  hate  poverty  just  as  much  as 
I  should;  in  fact,  I  could  not  expose 
you  to  it    Now,  Celia,  perhaps  you  under- 
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Btand  that  going  away  is  Bomethiog  of  a 
grind.'' 

A  long  silence  followed.  The  light  was 
fading  fast  now,  and  the  wooded  banks 
loomed  dark  above  the  water.  Vincent 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  most  do  something ; 
he  unshipped  the  sculls  again,  and  began 
rowing  gently.  He  looked  at  Celia,  sitting 
d&rk  and  muffled  in  the  stern ;  her  face 
was  turned  away  from  him,  a  little  towards 
the  bank,  and  looked  very  pale. 

"Can't  you  say  anything,  Celiat"  he 
said  at  last.  "  Of  course  it  is  for  my  own 
inisery  that  I  love  you.  I  didn't  mean  to 
tell  you — but  it  could  not  be  helped." 

"  Why  did  you  tell  me  t  I  don't  quite 
know,"  she  said.  "  What  do  you  want  me 
to  say  1    I  can  only  say  I  am  very  sorry." 

*'You  see  what  I  mean,  don't  yout 
Tou  think  it  is  impo8sible  1 " 

''  Perfectly  impossible."  She  was  going 
to  add — "for  more  reasons  than  one, '  but 
she  stopped  herself,  fearing  to  bring  on 
worse  explanations. 

At  the  same  time,  Viocent's  words,  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  gave  her  more  in- 
tense pain  than  she  had  thought  possible, 
and  she  was  angry  with  herself  and  with 
the  pain.  But  it  only  made  her  own  voice 
colder  and  harder  when  Bhe  spoke  again. 

*'I  cannot  imagine  why  you  told  me. 
What  could  be  the  use  of  it  t " 

"It  did  seem  useless,"  Vincent  con- 
fessed ;  "  but  put  yourself  in  my  place, 
and  you  won't  wonder  so  much.  Going 
away  for  year?,  and  leaving  you,  and  not 
knowing  what  might  happen ;  and  then 
the  thought  that  somebody  else  might 
turn  up— of  course  he  will ;  and,  Celia,  am 
I  going  beyond  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
you  like  me  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  that  both  you  and  I  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  ^e  are  together)  You 
will  miss  me,  I  know,  thougb,  of  course, 
not  so  much  as  I  shall  miss  you." 

"Have  you  forgotten  that  I  am  hard, 
and  cold,  and  false  1 "  said  Celia ;  "  or  that 
I  am  to  play  tennis  and  enjoy  myself  more 
than  ever  next  week,  when  yon  are  gone 
away  1 " 

"  Nonsense !  I  only  said  all  that  because 
you  provoked  me,  and  I  wanted  to  see 
what  you  would  say.  Now  listen.  We 
can't  know  anything  about  the  future, 
hang  it !  but,  dear,  will  you  be  engaged 


to  me  t  Some  day  I  shall  get  an  appoint- 
ment which  will  enable  me  to  marry, 
or  I  shall  leave  the  service  and  go  into 
trade,  or  something.  Anything,  so  that 
we  shall  belong  to  each  other.  ^Will  yon, ' 
darling  t" 

In  spite  of  all  Celia's  common  sense,  for 
a  minute  or  two  she  wavered  terribly.  It 
wjM  a  good  thing  that  Vincent  could  not 
see  of  what  she  was  thinking,  or  know 
what  a  thrill  of  pleasure  his  words  sent 
through  her  whole  nature,  strong  and  cool  ai 
it  was.  It  was  a  good  thing,  too,  that  they 
were  in  a  boat,  where  he  could  not  behave 
unreasonably.  In  the  few  moments  before 
she  spoke  Celia  reviewed  the  pros  and 
cons  in  her  mind.  This  was  a  man  she 
could  love — but  he  would  soon  cease  to 
love  her.  She  knew  him  too  well  to 
deceive  herself  about  that  .  Poverty,  dii- 
content,  repentance,  to  follow  on  a  little 
romance  unnatural  to  both  of  them. 
While  Paul  Romaine  and  Bed  Towers 
would  be  always  the  same,  always  her 
own,  and  life  would  be  what  she  chose  to 
make  it 

"I  would  not  be  so  unkind  to  yon, 
Vincent,"  she  said.  "  No ;  please  say  no 
more  about  it  Tour  father  and  mother 
would  be  awfully  vexed,  and  it  would  he 
rub  to  you.  I  am  not  unselfish,  don't 
think  so.  You  are  rather  mistaken  abont 
me — at  leasts  you  were  more  right  in  what 
you  said  before.  I  am  a  very  old  person, 
I  daresay.  Anyhow,  I  couldn't  do  this. 
And  you  have  astonished  me  so  utterly, 
that  I  feel  sure  it  is  not  my  fault." 

After  that  the  boat  flew  down  the  river 
again,  and  was  soon  passing  by  old  red 
houses  and  gardens  full  of  fruit-trees,  and 
then  flashed  with  daneeroua  speed  under 
the  railway-bridge,  and  over  many  broken 
reflections  of  the  lights  of  the  town,  and 
then  under  the  other  bridge  where  the 
boats  were,  and  up,  at  last,  to  the  landing- 
place  at  River  Gata  There,  in  the  dark, 
Paul  was  standing,  and  Celia,  who  had 
steered  through  the  last  half  hour  in  some 
fear  of  her  life,  caught  both  his  hands  so 
joyfully  that  he  was  repaid  for  his  waiting. 
She  laughed  and  talked  excitedly  as  she 
walked  up  through  the  garden.  Paul, 
too,  was  in  the  highest  spirits ;  but  they 
did  not  let  out  their  secret  to  Vincent, 
who  followed  them  eUently. 
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CHAPTER   IV.      "ALNASCHAR." 

"How  are  yoa  to-day,  Con  1 "  asked  the 
Vicar  cheerily,  on  the  morning  after  Hugh's 
arrival.  May,  having  terrible  visions  of 
Con  dropping  dead  suddenly  of  heart- 
disease,  hsbd  decided  to  hint  to  her  father 
hia  need  of  rest  and  advice.  Acting  upon 
this  hint  the  Vicar  had  come  oat  after 
breakfast  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
Con's  health. 

'  How  are  yon  to-day,  Con  1 " 

"Finely,  yere  rivirence." 

"Miss  May  is  worrying  herself  about 
you.'' 

"See  that,  now  1"  cried  Con  in  admi- 
ration of  May's  solicitude  about  him. 

"  She  thinks  you're  killing  yourself  with 
work,"  said  the  Vicar,  laugmog. 

"  Vm  in  dhread  the  crowner  'ill  niver 
bring  it  in  that,  yere  rivirence,''  Con 
rejoined,  with  a  responsive  grin,  while 
Bhovmg  his  old  caubeen  aside  to  scratch 
his  head. 

"  What  put  it  into  her  head  that  you 
weren't  weD,  I  wonder  1 " 

"WeU,  yere  rivirence,  to  tell  ye  the 
throtb,  it  was  meself.  She  was  always 
I  spindin'  her  bit  o'  money  in  buyin'  'baccy 
for  me,  and  I  tould  her  me  hearrt  had  a 
touch  of  the  asthma,  an'  the  docther  was 
I  agin  me  shmokin'  —  that's  how  it  wa9, 
yere  rivirence." 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  told  her  such  a 
•tory,  Con." 

^  "Faix  thin,  yere  rivirence,  ye  don't 
I  rah  it  more  nor  meself.  I've  to  shtale 
I  ivery  whiff  I  take,  in  dhread  of  her  seein' 
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"  It  was  for  that  you  nearly  smoked  us 
out  of  the  dining-room  last  night,  burning 
those  weeds ! " 

"It  was  so,"  replied  Con  with  perfect 
complacency.  '^  Bat  yell  say  nothin'  about 
her  buyin'  bits  o'  'baccy  for  me  to  Miss 
Pirn,  yere  rivirence ) "  he  added  anxiously. 

"To  Miss  Pirn »" 

"  Shure  she  hardly  lets  her  nezsht  or 
near  me  now,  at  all,  at  all  If  she  sees 
her  pass  the  time  o'  day  to  me  she  calls 
her  off,  as  if  I'd  the  small-pox  on  me. 
She's  in  dhread  of  her  catchin'  Popery  of 
me,  I'm  thinkin' ) "  cried  Con,  with  biting 
bitterness. 

"I  don't  think  she  knows  what  your 
religion    is,   Con,"   the   Vicar    answered 
soothingly.     He  was  disgusted  with  Miss 
Pim's  snobbery ;    but   he  could  not  well  i 
say  so  to  Con. 

"  'Tisn't  complamin'  I  am,  yere  rivirence. 
Sorra  a  bit  I'd  mind  if  she  rained  papishts 
an'  shnawed  thracs  an  me  all  day.  May-  I 
be,  it's  for  the  ^ood  of  her  own  sowl  she's  ] 
doin'  it,  an'  divil  a  ha'porth  of  harrum  she  j 
does  mine.  But  here's  where  it  is,  yere  J 
rivirence,  axin'yere  pardon  for  the  freedom  .1 
I'm  takin'."  1 

As  Con  paused  here  for  encouragement,  1 
the  Vicar  said :  i 

<'  Tut  I  Con,  we're  too  old  friends  to  be  i 
afraid  of  offendbg  one  another  at  this  time 
of  day."  I 

Con  was  exceedingly  gratified  by  this  1 
compliment — the  highest  that  could  be  J 
paid  him.  ] 

"Thank  ye  kindly,  yere  rivirence,"  he  J 
replied,  touching  his  caubeen  humbly,  to  1 
show  that  if  the  Vicar  chose  to  overlook  I 
his  position  as  a  servant,  he  did  not  1 
himself  forget  it  "It's  Miss  May,  yere 
rivirence,  I  was  thinkin'  on.  She's  thryin'  1 
to  clip  the  nathur  out  of  her,  like  that  | 
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three,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  holly bnah 
which  was  clipped  till  it  looked  like  a 
mop.  "  She  "  being,  of  coarse,  Miss  Pirn. 
**  She  is  so.  Mias  may,  Heaven  bless  her  1 
can  no  more  help  bein'  a  lady  nor  a  rose 
can  help  smellin' ;  and  Misther  Hugh  says 
to  me,  '  Con  1 '  says  he.  '  Yes,  Misther 
Hugh,'say8l,  'IVebeen  all  over  theworrold, 
Con,'  says  he,  ^'an'  seen  as  many  sowrts 
of  ladies  as  there's  flowers  in  this  gardinV 
says  he,  '  but  I've  niyer  seen  wan  that  was 
more  to  "Mka  May  nor  a  daisy's  to  a  rose,' 
says  he.  '  There  isn't  her  likes  in  this  parrt 
of  the  coonthry  anyway,'  says  L  'No,' 
says  he,  '  nor  in  Lnnnon,  nor  Amerikey ; 
an'  sorra  a  wan  'ill  be  fit  to  hoold  a  candle 
to  her  when  she  grows  np  either,  in  spite 
of  Miss  Pim,'  says  he.  'Ah  shore,  Misther 
Hagh,'  says  T,  '  Miss  Pirn's  coom  to  lam 
her  to  be  a  lady,'  says  L  '  Larn  a  lark  to 
sing  wid  a  whiahtle  1 '  says  he.  '  Miss  May 
wants  no  larnin'  to  be  a  lady,  an'  it  ishn't 
from  Miss  Pim  she'd  get  it,  if  she  did,' 
says  he." 

The  Vicar  wondered  within  himself  from 
what  germ  of  a  remark  of  Hugh's  Con  had 
developed,  after  his  manner,  this  highly 
florid,  figurative,  and  un-Hugh-like  con- 
versation. Hugh  had  certainly  said  some- 
thing, for  Con  built  always  npon  some 
base;  but  it  was  little  likely  that  Hugh 
would  discuss  Miss  Pim  so  freely  to  Con, 
even  if  he  had  known  enough  of  her  to 
speak  in  this  decided  way.  He  determined 
to  sound  Hugh  upon  the  subject,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  infatuated  Mrs.  Beresford  to  dis- 
enchant her  with  Miss  Pim.  For  Mrs. 
Beresford  had  an  even  higher  opinion  of 
*'the  Hogshire  Greys"  than  of  Miss  Pim's 
last  empfoyerp.  It  was  a  very  delicate 
subject  to  broach,  perhaps,  even  to  such  a 
friend  as  Hugh ;  but  their  common  interest 
in  May  seemed  to  justify  the  confidence. 
Accordingly,  as  they  set  out  for  a  waJk 
together  through  the  woods — cleaving  May 
to  Miss  Pim's  tender  mercies — the  Yicar 
began : 

*'Poor  May  looked  as  piteous  as  Fan 
used,  when  you  were  ofif  to  the  woods  in 
old  days,  and  had  to  leave  her  behind." 

Fan  was  a  setter,  and  an  incorrigible 
poacher. 

''I  was  just  goin^  to  ask  yon  to  get 
that  governess  to  give  her — and  me — a 
holiday  during  my  visit  I  assure  you,  I 
looked  forward  more  to  seeing  her  than  any- 
one in  England— even  of  my  own  people." 

The  Vicar  was  greatly  pleased,  and 
touched,  too. 


''Well,  she  has  played  Elaine  to  your 
Lancelot,"  he  said,  having  the  school- 
master's habit  of  quotation  and  allusion. 
"There  was  hardly  a  day  in  which  she 
did  not  speak  of  yon;  and  all  her  land- 
marks in  every  walk  we  take  are  places 
where  Hugh  did  this,  or  that,  or  tlie 
other." 

Hugh  remained  silent.  Presently  the 
Vicar  said : 

<<I'm  afraid  this  new  governess  is  rather 
a  trial  to  her." 

"I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  about  her, 
sir,  if —if  I  might  take  the  Hberty,"  Hugh 
replied  hesitatively. 

**  And  I  was  going  to  take  the  liberty  to 
epeak  about  her  to  you,"  rejoined  the  Vicar, 
laughing.     "  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  use 
your  influence  with  my  wife  to  change  hert, 
governess." 

"  My  influence  1  I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford would  think  no  better  of  my  opinion 
about  teaching  than  you  nsed  to  think,  sir. 
You  remember  1 " 

"  There's  no  better  judge  of  the  kind  of 
teaching  I  mean  than  yourself,  Hugh— the 
teaching  of  what  I  may  call  nice-minded- 
ness.  Now  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
Miss  Pim  is  nice-minded  only  in  the  sense 
Swift  meant  when  he  said,  *  A  nice  man  is 
a  man  of  nasty  ideas.'  She's  rather  like  a 
fussy  and  slatternly  maid,  who  sofls  with 
her  grimy  hands  the  perfectly  pure  cup  or 
platter  she  sets  about  to  clean.  I  mean 
that  she's  likely  to  put  silly,  or  worse  than 
silly  ideas  into  a  child's  head  under  pre- 
tence of  taking  them  out— eh  1 " 

*'It  was  something  like  that  I  was  gobg 
to  say  to  you  myself,  sir." 

"  Why  ^  How  did  you  manage  to  take 
her  measure  so  soon  f " 

"  From  some  things  May  told  me  ;  and 
from  the  fuss  Mies  Pim  made  about  our 
walk  together  yesterday." 

"  Just  so ;  she  spoke  as  if  you  had  quite 
compromised  the  child  1 " 

"  I  fancy  she'll  not  speak  so  again,  sir," 
Hugh  said,  smiling  at  the  recollection  of 
the  biting  sarcasm  wherewith  the  Vicar  had 
reproved  Miss  Pim. 

"I  was  wrong  to  get  into  a  rage  about 
it ;  but  there  have  been  so  many  things  of 
the  same  kind  of  late  that  I  was  quite  out 
of  patience  with  her.  However,  I  apolo- 
gised to  her  afterwards.  The  fact  is,  she 
can't  help  herself;  and  to  scold  her  is  like 
the  boy's  upbraiding  of  the  frog  he  pelted, 
' I'll  lam  you  to  be  a  toad  I'" 
"  It's  a  pity  for  May,  though." 
"Of  course  it  is;  and  that  is  why  I 
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want  yoa  to  help  me  to  disenchant  my 
wife  with  Mies  Pirn.  She  had  snch  high 
testimonials  from  such  high  people  that 
my  wife  will  hardly  trust  the  evidence  of 
her  own  eyes  or  ears.  As  for  me,  she 
thinks  me  prejudiced  because  I  object  to 
the  young  lady's  appropriation  of  my 
Curate.  However,  I  fancy  that  a  combined 
assault  from  you  and  me  together  would 
be  effective." 

*<  Pm  afraid  Mrs.  Beresford  would  think 
my  interference  a  piece  of  impertinence." 

'*  She  would  tmnk  nothing  an  imperti- 
nence from  you;  and  she  knows,  besides, 
your  deep  interest  in  May." 

Then  Hugh  said  a  surprising  thin^,  sur- 
prising to  the  Vicar  and  even  to  himself 
aftermrds. 

"I  don't  think  that  either  she  or  you 
know  how  deep  it  Is."  And  then,  after  a 
pause,  he  added  :  "I  hope  one  day  to  win 
her,  air,  as  my  wife." 

The  Yicar  stood  still,  struck  dumb  for 
a  moment  with  astonishment,  and  then 
ezdidmed,  "  My  dear  Hugh  1 " 

"I  couldn't  help  telling  you,  sir,  as  it 
didn't  seem  rights  somehow,  to  think  of 
such  a  thing  without  lettine  you  know." 

''But  she's  so  mere  a  child,  and  there 
may  be  so  many  cbanges  of  all  kinds 
before  she's  a  woman." 

"Of  course,  sir,  I  meant  only  that  I 
should  never  change  about  this.  I  have 
had  it  in  my  thoughts  every  day  since  I 
left  here,  and  I  shall  have  it  in  my  thoughts 
more  than  ever  when  I  go  back.  But  I 
know  that  the  chances  are  all  against  her 
coming  to  care  in  that  way  for  me  when 
she  grows  up— even  the  way  she  cares  for 
me  now  is  against  it  Still  it  is  the  thing 
I  mean  to  live  for,  and  work  for,  and  I 
can  only  take  my  chance  when  the  time 
comes.  Yet,  I  shall  never  change  about 
thiflj  sir,  never."  Hugh  spoke  with  a 
fervour  and  determination  which  meant 
so  much  from  him  that  the  Vicar  was  con- 
vinced of  the  force  and  constancy  of  his 
resolution. 

"  Well,"  he  replied  presently,  *'  I  cannot 
imagine  her,  nor  could  I  ever  bear  to 
imagine  her,  as  anything  but  a  child. 
However,  as  the  time  must  come,  I  suppose, 
when  she  will  leave  me  for  some  one  or 
the  other,  I  can  say  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  would  rather  it  were  for  you  than 
for  any  one  else  in  the  world." 
w  Thank  you,  sir." 

There  was  then  rather  a  long  silenoe 
which  Hugh  at  last  broke. 

*'  I'm  alraid,  sir,  you  feel  that  I  ought 


not  to  have  spoken,  or  even  thought,  of 
such  a  thing  t "  he  said  patiently. 

"  No,  Hugh,  no ;  I  was  startled,  that's 
aU." 

"You  see,  sir,  I  have  thought  it  over 
and  over  so  often  that  it  has  become  almost 
part  of  myself;  and  I  think  that  if  you 
know  how  the  thought  has  kept  me  straight 
in  many  and  many  a  temptation  you  would 
be  glad  that  I  had  it" 

"  I  can't  realise  it ;  that's  all,  my  boy," 
rejoined  the  Vicar  with  a  sigh ;  and  he 
then  changed  the  conversation. 

Presently,  however,  he  reverted  to  the 
subject  abruptly  and  irrelevantly. 

"Pm  afraid  you  will  think  that  Pm 
jealous  of  you  about  May,  Hn^h;  and 
perhaps  there's  something  of  thu  at  the 
bottom  of  my  feeling  in  the  matter;  but, 
besides,  it  was  a  kind  of  shock  to  me  to 
imagine  such  a  thing.  You  can  under- 
stand." 

"Of  course,  sir;  but  I  didn't  think  it 
right  somehow,  to  have  this  always  in  my 
thoughts,  without  telliog  you  about  it  I 
suppose,  too,  that  I've  got  so  used  to  look- 
ing forward  to  it,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be 
strange  to  ma" 

"  W'ell,  Hugh,  I  could  not  wish  anything 
better  for  her,  or  for  you  either,  if  I  may 
say  so;  but  it's  too  far  off,  even  to  think 
about — ^at  least,  for  me  to  think  about,"  he 
added,  smiling. 

Nevertheless,  he  thought  a  good  deal 
about  it  without  venturing  to  take  his  good 
wife  into  his  confidence.  She  would  certdnly 
be  shocked,  and  probably  be  annoyed,  and 
even  offended,  with  Hugh.  Great,  there- 
fore, was  his  amazement  when  the  first 
thing  she  said  to  him,  in  their  usual  nightly 
conference  before  sleeping,  was : 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  Hugh's 
infatuation  for  Maj^ !  He  is  just  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  her." 

"Whatl  with  a  child  like  thatl"  ex- 
claimed the  diplomatic  Vicar. 

"  He's  just  the  sort  of  man  to  be  more 
in  love  with  a  child  than  with  a  woman. 
He's  very  nice,  I  don't  think  he  could  be 
nicer  -.in  any  way,  but  he's  a  Don 
Quixote  kind  of  man." 

"You  mean  he's  in  love  in  the  old 
chivalrous  way,"  said  the  Vicar,  astonished 
by  his  wife's  penetration,  both  into  Hugh's 
secret  and  into  his  character.  "Yes; 
he  would  almost  fall  in  love  with  a  woman 
only  because  she  was  helpless,  or  because 
he  had  saved  her,  or  something ;  and  Aen 
he  would  love  her  in  that  superfine,  Don 
Quixote  way,  as  if  she  were  a  goddess," 
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"  He'll  have  a  very  fine  property,  too, 
ivhen  his  father  dies,  and  there's  do  better 
family  in  Hogahirel"  exclaimed  hia  wife 
enthufiiastically. 

"  Which  have  yon  arranged  for  first — ^his 
father's  fnneral,  or  his  marriage  to  May  t " 
asked  her  husband. 

"  I'm  always  wrong,  of  conrse  1  Bat,  as 
sure  as  your  name's  Greorge  Beresford — if 
he  lives  and  May  lives — he  will  come  back 
one  of  these  dajs  to  projpose  for  her  I" 

"  So  he  says  himsell' 

"Whatl" 

'*So  he  told  me  to-day,  himself.  He 
8ud  he  hoped,  if  he  lived,  to  come  back  to 
propose  for  her." 

"He  told  you  that!" 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  so  sur- 
prised at  it,  my  dear,  since  you  have  just 
told  it  to  me  yourself. " 

''  Was  he  asking  your  consent  1 " 

*'No,  not  exactly;  he  thought  it  right 
to  tell  me  what  was  in  his  mind." 

"It  would  have  been  in  better  taste  to 
have  rpoken  to  me  about  it,"  cried  Mrs. 
Beresford,  whose  rulingpassion  was  jealousy. 

"Ob,  noneensel  He  couldn't  have 
brought  himself  to  speak  about  it  to 
you." 

"I  don't  see  why." 

"  If  you  don't  see  why  at  once,  all  the 
words  in  the  world  won't  explain  it  to 
yoa" 

"Well,  I  don't."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
she  asked:  "Did  he  speak  about  it  to 
May!" 

"  Speak  about  it  to  May  1  If  you  could 
suppose  that  he'd  speak  to  May  about  it, 
yon  might  well  suppose  he  would  speak 
about  it  to  yon.  Of  course  he  couldn't 
suggest  such  a  thing  to  the  chUd.  On  the 
contrary,  he's  exceedingly  angry  with  that 
kitchen-mud-minded  Miss  Pim,  for  trying 
to  fasten  the  idea  into  May's  head." 

"  Miss  Pim  1  Why,  I  heard  her  myself 
give  May  a  long  lecture  for  having  it  in 
her  head ! " 

"Did  you  ever  try,  my  dear,  to  brush 
flue  out  of  fur  with  a  clothes'  brush  t  The 
harder  you  brush  it,  the  closer  it  sticks. 
Here's  a  jest  about  a  sweetheart  that  lies 
as  light  as  fine  on  the  child's  mind,  to  be 
blown  away  by  a  breath ;  and  that  woman 
with  her  coarse  brush  does  all  she  can  to 
drive  it  well  in.  She's  a  thoroughly  vulgar- 
minded  woman,  and  Hugh  is  as  uneasy  as 
I  am  about  the  effect  of  her  influence  upon 
the  child." 

*'  He's  making  very  sure  of  her." 

"He  isn't  at  all    He  fears  that  she'll 


never  come  to  care  for  him  in  any  other 
way  than  she  does  now ;  but  he  doesn't 
want  her  to  grow  up  a  Miss  Pim  all  the 
same." 

After  a  tough  battle  over  Miss  Pim,  in 
which  Mrs.  Beresford  fought  so  fretfully 
on  the  side  of  the  governess,  that  it  was 
plain  her  own  faith  in  her  was  shaken — ^for 
a  prejudice  is  always  most  violent  at  the 
moment  of  its  being  exorcised.  After  this 
Pyrrhic  battle,  Mrs.  Beresford  crowed  the 
Vicar  asleep  with  pseans  upon  her  own 
amazing  penetration  into  Hugh's  feelinga 
and  intentions. 

Thus  the  Vicar,  his  wife.  Miss  Pim,  and 
even  Hugh  himself,  for  different  reasons, 
thought  it  wrong  for  May  to  have  it  put 
seriously  into  her  head  that  Hugh  meant 
one  day  to  mske  her  his  wife  if  he  could. 
Not  so  Con,  who,  on  the  whole,  when 
May's  character  is  considered,  was  really 
the  wisest  in  this  matter. 

"  Oh,  Con,  smoking ! "  May  cried  in  a 
pathetic  tone  of  remonstrance  on  surprising 
that  wily  diplomatist  next  morning  cowering 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  stack  of  pea- 
stakes  to  suck  away  at  his  pipe  with  Uie 
voracity  of  a  famished  f armed-out  baby  at 
its  bottle. 

"  Just  a  dhrass.  Miss  May.  The  docther 
he  says  I  mustn't  give  It  up  all  at  wanst ; 
annythine  suddint,  he  says,  might  be  after 
givin'  a  shock  to  the  hearrt.  '  Con,'  says 
he,  <  you  must  take  a  dhrass  of  it  three 
times  a  day  afther  a  male,'  says  he,  '  to  let 
the  hearrt  down  aisy,'  says  he ;  '  for  It's  a 
suddint  shock  that  cracks  the  hearrt  like  a 
hollow  nut,'  says  he." 

This  prescription  of  a  "dhrass,"  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day,  after  a  meal, 
sounded  sufficiently  medical  to  impose  upon 
May,  who  said  only : 

"But  you  mustn't  smoke  more  than 
that,  Con." 

"See  that  nowl  That's  just  what  the 
docther  said.  '  You  mushn't  smoke  more 
nor  that,  Con,'  he  said,"  Con  cried  with  an 
admirable  assumption  of  amazement  at 
Ma>'s  sagacity. 

"Here  is  the  name  of  the  orchid  Mr. 
Hugh  gave  you  yesterday,  to  try  to  grow 
for  me.  Con,"  May  said,  reading  out  tiie 
name  from  a  slip  of  psper — "Cattleya 
gigas." 

Now,  Con  never  pleaded  direct  igno- 
rance of  anything;  least  of  all,  of  his  own 
business. 

"  I  thought  it  was  wan  of  thim  sowrt, 
Miss  May." 

"  You  know  it,  Con  1" 
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"Shore  it's  an  orchid,  it  U,  nuss,"  he 
replied,  as  if  it  were  bat  a  small  matter 
for  him  to  know  all  about  so  simple  a 
thing. 

*'Mr.  Hugh  didn't  thmk  yon'd  know 
it" 

"Oeh!  Enow  itl  It's  wan  of  thim 
forrin  orchids  irom  Amerikey." 

'<  Tes ;  he  brought  it  from  America." 

"  Whiriver  he  brought  it  from  it's  an 
American  orchid,  as  the  name  'ad  tell  ye, 
miss." 

"It's  Latin,  Con,"  May  said  with  some 
pride.  "I  wonder  why  they  give  all 
flowers  Latin  names  t  " 

"It's  this  way  it  is,  miss.  Latin  is  as 
cold  as  the  flowers  is,  and  they're- kep'  the 
names  Adam  rcv'  'em,"  Con  explained, 
knowing  that  his  Bible  was  in  Latin. 
Fearing,  however,  that  he  was  getting  a 
bit  out  of  his  depth,  he  harried  on  to  say : 
*' What  do  ye  think,  Miss  May,  I've  bought 
for  Misther  Hugh  to  plant  wid  his  own 
hands!" 

"What,  Con  1" 

"  A  shlip  of  an  orange  three,  miss  1 "  don 
answered,  grinning  significantly.  "An' 
it's  onr  own  orange  blossoms  we'll  have 
when  he  comes  home  for  the  weddin'." 

"What  wedding  t" 

"  Tour  weddin',  miss,  to  be  sore  1  When 
I  says  to  him,  <  Ah,  thin,  Misther  Hugh,' 
I  says,  Mt  isn't  married  ye  are  yet  9'  he 
says,  '  I'm  too  yoang  to  think  of  that.  Con, 
for  six  or  seven  years  yet.'  '  Six  or  seven 
years!'  I  says.  'Miss  May']l  be  grown 
np  by  thin,'  I  says,  *  and  there  isn't  the 
likes  of  her,'  I  say?,  'in  this  coanthry  any- 
where,' I  says.  *  No,  nor  anywhere  else,' 
he  says.  *  I've  never  seen  the  likes  of  her, 
an'  I  niver  will,'  he  says.  'She's  worth 
waitin'  for,'  I  says.  'Ay,  Heaven  bless 
her  1 '  he  says.  *  Amen,'  says  L  '  Heaven 
bless  her^and  spare  her  and  yoa  to  aich 
other,  an'  me  to  daftce  at  yere  weddin',' 
IJsays." 

May  was  too  young  to  see  anything 
extraordinary  in  Hagh's  thos  unbosoming 
himself  to  Con,  and  too  yoang  even  to  have 
discovered  Con's  weakness  and  strength — 
the  amazing  imaginative  forcing  power 
by  which  he  developed  the  foil- blown 
flower  of  a  conversation  oat  of  the 
merest  seedUng.  Bat  she  had  a  better 
basis  for  the  f atore  day-dreams  of  her  life, 
in  some  indiscreet  words  of  her  mother — 
spoken  long  after  Hagh's  retam  to  America 
— ^which  eonvinced  the  child  that  he  had 
spoken  to  her  also  of  his  intention  one  day 
to  daim  her  as  his  wife. 


AN  IMPMSONED  DIPLOMATIST. 

Mr.  Washburnb  was,  in  1869,  sent  as 
United  SUtes'  Minister  to  France.  He 
was  hand-in-glove  with  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  and  judged  that  the  former  was 
"a  great  deal  better  than  the  Ministers 
who  sarroanded  him;  though  his  'coup 
d'etat'  must  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  blackest  crimes  that  ever  smirched  the 
ruler  of  a  great  people."  The  Empress — 
who  interfered  too  much  in  politics,  and 
was  the  instigator  of  the  Mexican,  if  not, 
also,  of  the  Franco-Pmssian  war — made  a 
great  deal  of  the  American  ladies ;  ''  their 
beauty,  grace,  and  splendid  toilettes  added 
so  much  to  the  briUiancy  of  her  f dtes."  In 
fact,  the  last  grand  dinner  at  the  Taileries, 
just  a  month  before  war  was  declared,  was 
in  honoar  of  the  United  States'  Minister 
and  Mrs.  Washbnme.  Bat  what  gives 
freshness  to  Mr.  Washbame's  version  of 
the  oft-told  tale  of  the  two  sieges,  is  the 
fact  that  all  the  German  States  togged  the 
United  States'  Minister  to  take  chaise  of 
the  Germans  in  Paris.  He  was  thas,  for  a 
long  time,  when  Paris  was  shat  inside  a 
ring  of  iron,  the  only  commnnication — ex- 
cept balloons  and  pigeons — ^between  the  city 
and  the  oater  world.  Count  Bismarck, 
exceptionally  civil,  allowed  him  to  get  his 
letters  and  newspapers,  and  to  send  out 
letters  and  sealed  despatches,  thons h  he  had 
reAised  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  diplomats 
to  send  oat  any  bat  unsealed  documents. 
True,  the  German  Premier  used  some- 
times to  keep  him  several  days  waiting  for 
his  bag,  when  anything  had  happened  at 
all  favourable  to  France,  whOe  he  took 
care  that  the  much  more  frequent  news  of 
French  disasters  arrived  to  the  minute. 

Mr.  Washbume  had  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  Germans,  of  whom,  when  the  war 
began,  there  were  over  fifty  thousand  in 
Paris  alone.  It  was  as  it  is  now  in  London. 
If  you  went  to  have  your  hair  cut,  you 
found  the  operator  was  a  German ;  if  you 
dined  in  a  Palais  Boyal  restaurant,  ten  to 
one  the  waiter  was  a  German.  Numbers 
of  them,  men  and  women,  were  servants 
and  nurses ;  numbers  more  served  in  the 
big  shops.  The  French,  maddened  by 
reverses,  which  their  lying  Government 
had  represented  as  grand  successes,  began 
to  look  on  all  these  as  spies.  The  Germans 
naturally  wanted  to  get  away ;  they 
were  afraid  of  a  massacre— afraid  that 
some  French  Titus  Gates  would  accuse 
them  of  a  "plot."    But  the  French  Govern- 
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ment  did  not  wish  to  strengthen  the 
enemy's  hands ;  for  nearly  all  these  strap- 
ping young  waiters,  and  haircatterSi  and 
cornet-players,  and  conntor-jampers,  owed 
military  service,  and  woald  be  at  once 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  German  armies.  So 
Mr.  Washbome's  "  passes "  were  at  first 
confined  to  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
Of  these  there  were  plenty ;  and,  terrified, 
pinched  with  hanger  (some  of  them  had 
been  boycotted  for  weeks),  they  thronged 
to  the  United  States'  Legation  in  such  a 
pitiable  state  that^  besides  a  ''pass,"  Mr. 
Washbome  gave  each  of  them  thirty  francs 
for  their  expenses  to  the  frontier.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  his  own  money;  the 
German  Government  gave  him  fifty  thoa- 
sand  thalers  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  pains 
he  took  were  unw^uied,  and  the  amount 
of  good  he  did  was  enough  to  reward  lum 
for  any  amount  of  pains. 

Yery  soon  French  feeling  changed ;  the 
coming  siege  began  to  throw  its  shadow 
over  the  city;  the  '^ Figaro'' — always  one 
of  the  vilest  of  French  papers— began  to 
call  for  the  immediate  expulsion  of  those 
whom  lately  they  had  refused  to  let  ga 

On  12th  August,  the  Duke  of  Q-ramont 
''discovered"  something  at  the  Prussian 
Embassy,  and  at  once  sent  off  the  archi- 
tect, the  niattre  d'hotel,  and  the  porter 
and  his  wife. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Washburne  placed  the 
house  in  charge  of  two  stout-hearted  young 
Americans,  desiring  them  to  put  the  United 
States'  seal  on  everything,  and  in  case  of 
threats  to  ''  display  the  American  flag." 

Yery    soon    G^eral   Trochu  issued  a 

feneral  order  for  all  foreigners  to  leave 
^aris ;  but  nothing  was  done  in  the  way 
of  expulsion  till  the  siege  really  b^an. 

Mr.  Washburne,  however,  was  in  con- 
stant request  for  other  matters.  When  a 
German  flap  of  truce  was  fired  on—the 
Germans  said  this  was  done  several  times 
— Bismarck  sent -his  complaint  not  to  the 
French  direct,  but  to  the  United  States' 
Legation,  to  be  transmitted  to  them. 

When  any  of  the  French  Emperor's 
family  wanted  to  put  their  valuables  in  safe 
keeping,  they  would  send  them  to  the 
same  place. 

One  night  Mr.  Washburne  slept  with  a 
big  bag  of  Prince  Lucien  Murat's  gold  be- 
tween his  mattresses.  Such  things  were 
not  always  safe ;  one  of  Mr.  Washbume's 
Grerman  pets,  whom  he  bad  been  feeding 
for  two  months  at  the  Legation,  disappeared 
with  a  lot  of  property,  among  it  a  valu- 
able watch  and  diamond  ring  which  an 


American  lady  had  placed  in  her  Miiuster's 
charge.  The  fellow  had  wormed  hiinself 
into  everybody's  confidence,  and  had  found 
out  where  the  cash  and  jewels  were  locked 
up. 

Then,  when  Yictor  Hugo  came  back  on 
6th  September,  he  stopped  to  make  a 
speech  under  the  "stan  and  stripes/' 
and  told  the  people  that  flag  was  a  sign 
how  easy  miracles  are  to  a  people 
fighting  for  a  great  principle;  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  month  no  less 
than  twenty-one  deputations  had  "ad- 
dressed" the  United  States'  Minister, 
thanking  the  United  States  for  its  prompt 
recognition  of  the  Hew  Republic 

Ail  this  time  the  French  "mobiles" 
were  in  a  state  of  shameful  panic  and  de- 
moralisation. Not  an  effort  did  Trochn 
make  to  hinder  the  Prussians  from  sor- 
rounding  the  city.  Well  may  Mr.  Wash- 
burne say  of  him:  "He  was  the  weakest 
and  most  incompetent  man  ever  entmsted 
with  such  great  affairs,  as  weak  as  the 
Indian's  doe  who  had  to  lean  against  a 
tree  to  bark."  Under  the  old  Bepublic 
such  a  man  would  have  been  cashiered 
in  a  week,  if  not  shortened  by  a  bead; 
but  tibe  patience  of  the  Parisians  in  1870 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  wretched  way  in 
which  their  troops  were  held  in  till  the 
iron  ring  was  fast  welded,  and  then  were 
recklessly  flung  against  Kmpp  batteries, 
and  kept  on  icy  plateaux  till  scores  of  them 
were  frozen  to  death. 

By  tbeend  of  September,  the  spy  scare  was 
again  in  full  vigour.  An  American  hospital 
doctor  was  seized  and  brought  to  the  Lega- 
tion to  identify  himself.  All  die  Consols 
of  small  States,  South  American  mainly— 
the  Ambassadors,  except  ISi.  Washburne, 
had  all  gone  long  before — came  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  United  States'  flag.  An 
American  clergyman,  just  come  up  from 
Marseilles,  was  sitting  on  a  Champs  Elys^es 
seat,  jotting  down  in  his  pocket-book  the 
price  of  his  last  dinner,  when  he  was  seized 
as  a  Prussian  and  thrust  into  a  filthy  lock- 
up. There  were  plenty  of  real  spies.  Mr. 
Washburne  saw  one  whose  bad  "make- 
up" could — he  thought — have  deceived 
nobody;  "a  youth  with  unmistakeably 
Grerman  face,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
old  InvaUdes."  Not  till  the  middle  of 
October  did  the  many  Gtomans — mostly 
domestic  servants  who  had  remained 
behind,  begin  to  get  into  trouble.  Then, 
after  beiug  shut  up  for  a  month,  the 
French  began  to  feel  Uiat  famine  was 
within  measurable  distance ;  many,  there- 
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hn,  tamed  off  their  aeryttnts,  whom, 
if  tfaey  were  Germans,  the  antiioiitieB 
dapped  into  prisoi.  Mr.  Waahbnme  f  oand 
serentv-foiir  in  Saint  Lazare;  indeed,  he 
was  always  either  finding  Oermana,  or 
being  found  out  by  them.  Hie  Gorem- 
ment  of  National  Defence  behaved  very 
well:  (xambetta— of  whom  Mr.  Washbome 
ipeake  in  the  highest  terms,  apaetting,  from 
pmonal  knowledge,  the  slander  aboat  his 
being  a  hunuious  spendthrift  of  public 
money — ^paying  to  send  them  out  of  France, 
flo  that  the  G^man  thalers  were  reserved 
for  feeding  those  who,  through  sickness  or 
o&er  causeBi  were  unable  to  go.  Of  these 
there  were  by  mid-December  over  eleven 
hundred,  some  of  them  in  the  last  stage 
of  misery. 

There  were  noble,  but  rare,  instances  of 
kmdness  on  the  part  of  the  French.  A  poor 
German  died  soon  after  giving  birth  to  a 
dzth  child ;  an  old  Huguenot  minister  and 
his  -wife  undertook  to  provide  for  all  the 
six.  For  those  who  still  kept  going  away, 
Mr.  Washbume  provided  "  passes,"  vis^d 
their  passports,  and  gave  out  cards  which, 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  raOway,  en- 
abled the  hoMer  to  go  through  Belgium  to 
the  Gtoman  frontier.  He  also  gave  money- 
help  to  those  who  could  not  pay  their  own 
way.  In  this  manner  he  sent  out  over  thirty 
thousand;  while  many  kept  staying  on, 
expecting  the  sie^e  would  be  very  soon 
over,  and  unwilling  to  break  up  their 
homes. 

Every  now  and  then,  Bismarck  did  some- 
thing specially  exasperating.  The  French 
ships  captured  a  great  many  German 
merchant  vessels^  and  kept  their  crews 
prisoners  of  war.  "  Seize  the  principal 
men  in  all  the  towns  we  occupy,"  said  the 
man  of  blood  and  iron,  "  and  hold  them  fast 
till  our  sailors  are  unconditionally  dis- 
missed." That  was  like  his  having  the 
Mayor  and  his  deputy  driven  wildly  up 
and  down  on  a  railway  engine,  when  franc- 
tireurs  were  supposed  to  be  hiding  in  any 
town. 

Altogether  the  French  behaved  veij  well ; 
tiie  wonderful  order,  the  way  in  which  the 
police  were  managed  astonished  the  Ameri- 
can, aeeostomed  to  the  New  York  rowdies 
and  '*  hoodlums  "  and  the  normal  insecurity 
of  life  and  property  in  some  parts  of  the 
empire  city.  No  gas,  no  'buses,  no  cabs ; 
sad  yet ''  nowhere  a  murder,  theft,  robbery, 
m  even  a  row.  You  may  go  everywhere 
at  all  hours  of  the  night  with  the  most 
perfect  eense  of  safety."  The  only  riot 
that  Mr.  Washbume  heard  of,  was  just  at 


the  beginning,  when  a  wine  shop  in  the 
Avenue  dTtalie  was  gutted  because  a 
wounded  soldier  who  had  asked  for  a  glass 
had  been  charged  ten  sous  for  it  All 
through  there  was  abundance  of  wine,  and 
till  the  very  last  there  was  plenty  of  bread. 
Not  till  after  the  middle  of  January  did 
the  rationing  begin — three-fifths  of  a  pound 
for  each  adult  daOy;  half  that  for  each 
child  over  five. 

*'  Black,  miserable  stuff,  chiefly  oatmeal, 
peas,  beans,  and  rice,  and  as  heavy  as  a 
pig  of  Galena  lead,"  says  Mr.  Washbume. 
He  never  ate  any  of  it.  All  through  he 
managed  to  ^et  fresh  eggs  (he  had  a  hen 
or  two  in  his  garden) ;  and  the  menu  of 
some  of  his  dinners — '*  oyster  soup,  leg  of 
mutton,  roast  duck,"  and  turkey  on 
Thanksgiving  Day — is  a  decided  contrast 
to  the  fare  of  the  Parisians  in  general 
To  the  last  chickens  could  be  bought; 
they  went  up  to  forty  francs  apiece  I 
Butter  in  November  was  twenty  francs  a 
pound;  eggs,  seven  and  a  half  francs  a 
dozen;  a  cat,  eight  francs;  a  rat,  two; 
does,  from  two  to  three  francs  a  pound. 

Mr.  Washbume  says  nothing  of  the 
lectures  and  recitations  (all  the  actors  and 
actresses  helping  gratis^ :  so  strange  they 
must  have  been  in  the  aark  candle-lightea 
theatres.  But  he  notes  that  all  through 
there  were  twenty-three  daily  papers — 
publishine,  perhaps,  the  biggest  amount  of 
mbbish  that  has  ever  been  poured  upon 
the  world ;  and  he  also  notes  the  strange 
fact  that  the  "  Journal  Officiel,"  and  other 
high-class  papers,  took  to  publishing  essays 
on  Gondorcet  and  Yauban,  and  ffiving  the 
correspondence  of  Lee  and  Washuigton ! 

What  astonished  him  most  was  that,  up 
to  quite  late  in  December,  the  horses — ca- 
valry, artillery,  and  all — ^were  in  wonderfully 
good  order.  They  fared  better  than  the  poor, 
amons  whom  by  that  time  the  mortality  be- 
came mghtfuL  One  does  notwonder  that  the 
"  Bed  "  papers  called  loudly  for  a  rationing 
of  everybody,  and  a  confiscation  of  the 
private  stores  on  which  people  like  the 
Rothschilds  made  good  cheer. 

Had  this  been  done,  undoubtedly  the 
city  could  have  held  out  till  the  Germans 
were  forced  to  break  up  the  siege ;  for, 
though,  had  they  attacked  at  once  they 
might  have  got  in  without  much  trouble — 
<<  as  easily  as  the  Confederates  might  have 
got  mto  Washmgton  after  Bull  Run  "—the 
defences  had,  by  the  end  of  October,  been 
so  strengtiiened  as  to  be  almost  impregnable. 
Stranger  even  than  the  good  looks  of 
the  horses  seems  to  an  outsider  the  absence 
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of  all  attempts  on  proyision  shops.  The 
people,  when  fuel  grew  scarce,  palled  down 
the  hoardings  round  vacant  spaces ;  the 
Ooyenunent  cut  down  dl  the  trees  in  the 
Champs  and  along  the  avenues ;  hut  only 
onedayafter  the  armistice  had  begun  was  the 
great  central  market  broken  into  and  every 
thing  looted ;  the  sellers  had  refused  to  lower 
their  prices,  and  the  people  were  starving. 
Tfll  then  it  had  seemed  as  if  men  of  idl 
views  had  made  up  their  minds  to  sink 
their  differences,  and  pull  together  in  face  of 
the  enemy.  Would  they  could  have  gone 
on  doing  so  during  the  Commune  1  As  it 
was,  there  were  two  or  three  attempts  by 
the  Eeds  to  turn  out  the  Government ;  but, 
when  they  failed,  not  a  man  was  put  in 
prison,  and  no  one  thought  of  pnttbg  any 
one  to  death. 

Of  the  fighting,  one  cannot  even  now 
speak  without  horror — so  many  valuable 
lives  worse  than  wasted;  for  every  defeat 
made  things  more  hopeless.  The  French 
fought  desperately — raw  troops  most  of 
them,  Mobiles  and  National  Guard.  In  the 
fights  at  the  beginning  of  December,  one 
regiment  lost  twenty  three  officers.  Some 
of  these.  Commandant  Francheti  and 
General  Benault,  were  men  whom  the 
country  could  ill  spare. 

There  is  nothing  thrillbg  m  Mr.  Wash- 
bume's  story,  fxcept  for  wose  who  read 
between  the  lines,  and  who  have  imagination 
enough  to  picture  what  it  means  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  outer  world  for  over  four 
months  (your  only  papers  being  the  frag- 
ments found  on  German  prisoners),  with 
news  of  fresh  disasters  constantly  coming 
in,  and  the  poor  suffering  and  dying  in 
silence.  Well  may  the  United  States' 
Minister,as  he  gives  the  ''menu''  of  the  good 
things  he  had  for  Christmas,  say  he  does 
not  know  how  he  could  have  endured  it 
for  a  week  had  he  been  a  Frenchmaa 
Then  came  that  spiteful  bit  of  <'  bounce  " — 
the  German  occupation ;  and  then  ill  feeling 
against  the  resident  Germans — of  whom 
Mr.  Washbume  was  now  feeding  two 
thousand  nine  hundred — got  stronger. 
Seventy  more  Germans  had  managed  to 
come  in  without  leave,  some  bringing  money, 
etc ,  to  their  country  people,  and  t£e  police 
had  much  ado  to  protect  them  from  the 
Parisians,  and  send  them  off  to  Versailles. 
The  Commune  soon  followed,  its  suc- 
cess being  due  to  the  seizing  by  one  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  cannon  at  the 
Butte  Montmartre.  In8ui|;ents  who  have 
not  cannon  cannot  hope  to  do  much  in 
these  days. 


Mr.  Washbume  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  Commune ;  he  speaks  of  its  membeis 
as  "  wretched  creatures,  who  found  them- 
selves the  depository  of  an  insurrectionaiy 
and  lawless  power."  Yet  he  owns  that  it 
was  at  the  outset  immenselv  popular;  over 
a  hundred  thousand  people  took  part  at 
the  installation.  Everybody  believed  that 
Thiers  would  make  terms;  almost  eveiy 
city  in  France  begged  him  to  do  so.  Bat 
he  preferred  war  "k  outrance"  agamst 
his  countrymen,  whUe  the  Prussians  were 
at  Saint  Deni& 

Everybody  knows  the  Commune's  career: 
shells  bursting  in  the  streets ;  the  terrible 
fire  of  Mont  Yal^rien  mowing  down  the 
National  Guard  as  they  tried,  day  after 
day,  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Versailles 
troops;  the  overthrow  of  the  Yenddme 
Column,  "  because  the  Commune,  having 
at  heart  the  common  welfare  of  all  people, 
could  not  stomach  a  monument  which  de- 
tailed the  triumphs  of  a  tyrant  over  con- 
quered nations;"  the  bumlDg  of  the 
guillotine  in  front  of  Voltaire's  statue— 
what  a  mad  dance  I 

Surely  Thiers,  who  had  not  been  abut 
up  for  four  months,  might  have  had  a  little 
pity  for  his  countrymen  whom  the  sadden 
break-up  of  the  iron  ring  had  thrown  into 
such  wild  effervescence. 

"All  the  upper  part  of  the  Champs 
Elyedes  completely  deserted  for  fear  of 
the  shells,"  says  Mr.  Washbume,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April  And,  all  the  while, 
Thierd's  bulletins  were  things  to  break  a 
feeling  man's  heart  Inatead  of  listening 
to  any  overture  for  peace,  that  little  nian 
of  adamant — far  harder  than  Bismarck- 
amused  himself,  and  edified  his  country 
readers  (I  was  then  travelling  in  Tonraine 
and  Anjou,  and  read  his  posters  in  every 
village)  by  calling  the  Communards  bad 
names: 

"Those  tigers  in  human  form,  those 
'b^tes  fauves,'  made  another  desperate 
attack ;  but  our  brave  troops  hunted  them 
back  into  their  den." 

What  a  war  I 

Mr.  Washbume  was  soon  at  his  old 
work,  getting  Germans  out  of  Paria  Only 
this  time  they  were  not  real  Germans,  bat 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers,  who  preferred 
going  home  and  living  as  German  subjects 
to  staying  in  Paris  with  the  chance  of 
being  enrolled  in  the  JS'ational  Gaard  and 
sent  out  to  be  shot  by  the  Versaillese. 
Throughout  he  was  treated  with  marked 
respect.  When  he  went  to  Mazas,  to  see 
the  imprisoned  Archbishop,  he  took  him 
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some  newspapers  and  a  bottle  of  old 
Madeira — ^both  against  the  mles — bat  the 
GrOYemor  let  him  do  as  he  liked.  Again, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  Baool  Rtgaolt 

ELve  him  an  autograph  order  admitting 
m  to  see  the  Archbishop  jost  a  few  days 
before  the  latter  was  shot 

Here,  again,  Thiers's  fiendish  obstinacy 
eost  "the  hostages"  their  lives.  Blanqui, 
the  famoas  Commonist,  was  a  prisoner  at 
Versailles;  "Send  him  to  us,',  sud  the 
Commonaids,  "  and  instead  we'll  give  yon, 
not  only  the  Archbishop,  bat  President 
Bon  jean  and  the  whole  lot  of  them ; "  bat 
Thiers  woold  not ;  and  so  "  the  hostages  " 
remained  in  prison  till,  when  the  Yersail- 
lese  were  in  the  city,  and  the  Communards 
were  fighting  leaderless  with  the  despera- 
tion of  rats  in  a  -hole,  a  band  of  ruffians 
came  round  and  killed  them  "in  revenge." 
And  no  one  can  wonder;  for  the  cold- 
blooded brutality  of  the  other  side,  the 
cynical  cruelty  of  Marquis  Gallifet,  the 
shootings  at  the  Orangerie,  left  them  plenty 
to  revenga  Any  day  for  more  than  a 
week  before^  bad  the  Versaillese  shoini  the 
least  dash,  they  might  have  ome  in  and 
saved  "  the  hostages/'  and  prevented  tbe 
burning  of  the  Hd&el  de  Yille,  and  almost 
every  other  bit  of  mischiet  Bat  they  had 
not  a  particle  of  dash;  they  lay  outside 
pounding  away  with  their  monster  guns — 
Mr.  Washbume  thinks  the  battery  of 
Montretout  was  "the  most  terrible  the 
world  has  ever  seen;  nothing  could  live 
uoder  its  fire  and  that  of  MontYal^rien  " — 
throwing  in  fifty  shells  for  every  one  that 
the  Prossiani  had  thrown.  Tbe  Taileries 
were  jost  in  the  line  of  fire,  and  were  pro- 
bably destroyed  by  the  Yersaillese  shells. 
No  one  can  tell. 

It  was  a  worse  reign  of  terror  than 
Bobespierre's. 

Every  child  who  was  in  the  streets  carry- 
ing a  milk-can  was  shot  down  as  a  petroleum 
carrier.  There  were  a  few  real  p^troleuses, 
no  doubt ;  the  famine  of  the  first  siege ; 
the  brutal  hardness  of  Thiers ;  the  hope- 
less disappointment  of  all  the  grand  ex- 
pectations of  a  reign  of  justice  and  brother- 
hood had  maddened  some  poor  creatures 
up  even  to  that  pitch.  Bat  to  talk  of  an 
organised  plan  and  an  enrolled  army  of 
petroleum  women  is  simple  folly.  A  Httle 
kindness  and  management  at  the  beginning 
would  have  given  a  very  different  turn  to 
aUthis. 

Mr.  Washbume's  account  shows  that  the 
Commune  was  not  so  easily  beaten  after  ali. 
There  was  quite  a  week  of  desperate  street 


fightiog.  Tde  Yersaillese  would  never  have 
ventured  in  had  not  a  servant,  one  Dacatel, 
in  the  office  of  the  Ponts  et  Chauss^es, 
gone  out  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  and 
hoisting  a  white  pocket  handkerchief,  told 
the  Yersaillese  there  was  nothing  to  stop 
their  coming  in  near  the  St.  Cloud  gate; 
he  brought  them  in,  in  fact,  and  they  at 
once  occupiel  the  Pont  da  Jour,  and  be- 
gan attacking  the  barricadea 

The  Communards  had  expected  that 
they  would  try  to  come  in  along  the  Axe 
de  Triomphe  road.  I  remember  the  enor- 
mous barricade  just  by  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Every  passer-by  had  to  stop 
and  throw  a  spadeful  of  earth  on  it 
Mr.  Washbume  says  that  it  took  thirty-six 
hours'  hard  fighting  to  beat  them  out  of 
that  big  barricade,  although  tiiey  were 
taken  in  flank  and  rear.  How  many 
fell  on  both  sides  will  never  be  known 
—and  all  that  little  Thiers  might  be 
President,  till  MacMahon  kick^  him 
ienominiou8ly  out.  Mr.  Washbume  saw 
children,  the  oldest  not  fourteen  years  of 
age,  dead  in  the  Avenue  d'Antin.  They 
had  been  taken  for  petroleum-throwers; 
but,  as  he  admits,  "  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  suffered  alike."  One  remembers  how 
nearly  the  correspondent  of  the  "Daily 
News  "  was  carried  off  to  the  Orangerie — 
ie.,  to  certain  death ;  happily,  he  saw  in 
the  crowd  a  Belgian  attach^  whom  he 
knew,  and  shouted  to  him  to  tell  the 
officers  who  he  was.  "  I  saw  five  hundred 
men,  women  and  children,  who  had  been 
arrested  indiscriminately,  being  marched 
off  to  YersaiUes.  The  people  hooted  them 
as  they  passed ;  a  well-dressed  woman  leffi 
the  gentleman  she  was  walkiag  with,  and 
struck  many  furious  blows  at  some  of  the 
female  prisoners.  Large  numbers  of  the 
National  Guard  were  summarily  executed." 
Several  Americans  were  arrested.  The 
Yersaillese  swore  that  a  shot  had  been  fired 
out  of  an  American  boarding-house  on  the 
Boulevard  Haussmann ;  the  soldiers  burst 
in,  and  seized  a  Miss  Herring,  a  Mrs.  Crane, 
and  others,  only  refraining  from  shooting 
them  because  it  was  plain  they  were  not 
French.  An  American  merchant,  Mr. 
Carter,  was  mistaken  for  a  Communard, 
and  captured  by  a  howling  mob,  crying, 
"  i.  mort  1 "  Fortunately  an  officer  recog- 
nised and  rescued  him.  And  so,  after 
seventy-one  days,  this  second  siege — ^far 
more  terrible  than  the  first — ended  in 
blood  and  fire ;  the  firing  of  some  of  the 
noblest  buildings ;  the  blood  of  uncounted 
Communards — over  eighty  thousand  were 
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arreBted,  of  whom  all  who  were  not  sent  to 
New  Caledonia  were  shot. 

Mr.  Waahbome  has,  as  I  said,  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  noble  aspirations  of  such 
members  of  the  Commune  as  Gustaye 
Flonrens.  He  does  not  even  mention  the 
brothers  Beclns,  men  of  science,  for  whose 
release,  when  captured  by  the  Yersaillese, 
all  the  learned  societies  in  Europe  pe- 
titioned. He  is  obliged  to  note  .the  high 
sense  of  honour  with  which  Beslay  pro- 
tected the  Bank  and  preserved  the  national 
credit.  But  worse  than  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy is  the  bad  taste  with  which  he  de- 
scribes his  interview  with  Paschal  Grouaset, 
Minister  of  the  Interior : 

'*  I  shall  never  forget  what  strange  im- 
pressions came  over  me  in  finding  myself 
in  relations  with  such  a  man  holdiug  such 
an  absurd  and  ridiculous  title  to  conside- 
ration." 

Why  more  absurd  than  that  a  rail- 
splitter  should  become  United  States 
President  f  It  is  strange  how  conservative 
many  Americans  become  when  they  go 
abroad.  It  is  stranger  how  fierce  a  hatred 
againsi  anything  like  Communism  has 
grown  up  among  the  educated  Bepublicans 
of  the  Union. 

Grousset  was  a  highly-educated  man,  a 
young  Corsican  newspaper  writer.  He 
was  Victor  Noir's  second  when  Peter 
Bonaparte  shot  him  dead.  Thiers  and 
Guizot  had  both  begun  life  in  the  same 
way,  and,  as  to  the  Commune  being  "  the 
tyranny  of  a  few,"  Mr.  Washbume  con- 
fesses that,  to  his  amazement^  "  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Parisians  were  not  only 
in  sympathy  with  it,  but  abetted  and 
sustained  it  in  its  career  of  crime  and 
blood." 

Other  writers  have  seen  less  '*  crime  and 
blood  "  in  the  career  of  the  Commune  than 
in  that  of  its  destroyer  Thiers.  Certainly, 
the  greater  part  of  the  bloodshed  was 
directly  due  to  him  and  to  his  fatuous  and 
pitiless  obstinacy.  He  would  not  make 
peace  ;  he  was  determined  to  strike  terror 
and  to  punish  to  the  uttermost.  Heaven 
forbid  that,  if  such  things  ever  happen 
among  us,  we  should  have  men  in  power 
like  him ;  for  his  destruction  of  the  Com- 
mune did  not  end  the  struggle 

*'  Force  is  no  remedy ; "  and,  by-and-by, 
unless  '* capital"  makes  due  concessions, 
and  submits  to  the  passing  of  a  Poor  law 
— "  that  Communist  institution,"  as  Con- 
tinental Conservatives  call  it — there  will 
be  more  fighting  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  a 
repetition  of  the  wild  work  of  1871. 


APPRENTICES  IN  EAST  LONDON. 


A  CENTURY  or  two  ago,  and  who  were 
more  in  evidence  than  the  London  'prentice 
boys,  always  ready  to  defend  their  privileges 
and  immunities?  The  careful  and  in- 
dustrious apprentice  we  all  seem  to  know ; 
he  marries  his  master's  daughter,  and  is 
greetjBd  eventually  as  "  my  Lord  Mayor" ; 
while  for  the  idle  one  there  is  nothing  too 
bad  j  from  pitch  and  toss,  he  rises  by 
gradual  degrees  to  the  summit  of  wicked- 
ness j  for  him  the  fetters  of  Newgate,  and 
the  rope  that  hangs  from  Tyburn  trea 
But  with  the  efflax  of  time  the  race  of 
apprentices  has  declined.  The  true  appren- 
tice, bound  to  a  master  in  his  craft,  by 
valid  indentures,  and  who  will  become 
himself  a  master,  in  virtue  of  good  work- 
manship and  without  reference  to  the 
capital  at  his  disposal,  is  but  an  isolated 
survival  of  an  organisation  of  labour  which 
has  now  well-nigh  perished.  And  the 
great  importance  of  early  technical  xn8tru^ 
tion,  in  the  practical  way  of  making  things 
that  are  sold  in  the  open  market  and  in 
workshops  where  the  practical  wants  of 
customers  are  studied  as  well  as  artistic  con- 
siderations 1  all  this  has  led  to  a  desire  for  the 
revival  and  encouragement  of  apprentice- 
ship, as  avital  and  de&ite  meansof  technical 
instruction.  And  hence  has  arisra  the 
Apprentices'  Exhibition,  which  has  found 
quarters  at  the  new  People's  Palace  in  the 
east,  where  excellent  technical  classes  in 
handicrafts  of  various  kinds  have  akeady 
been  established  with  much  success. 

No  longer,  then,  we  seek  the  London 
apprentice  in  Cheapside  or  Cornhill;  bat 
further  to  the  east,  where  trades  and 
industries  are  growing  up,  which  may  help 
to  check  the  abnormal  growth  of  poverty 
and  destitution. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learnt  at  the 
East  End ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
strange  and  characteristic  than  the  aspect 
of  Whitechapel  and  the  Mile  End  Boad 
on  this  morning  of  Boxing  Day,  when 
dozens  of  street  attractions  compete  with 
those  of  the  People's  Palace,  and  the 
Apprentices'  Exhibition.  Mile  End  is  a 
marvel  in  itself,  that  broad  open  road,  in 
itself  wider  and  more  imposing  than  any 
of  the  famous  streets  of  the  west  of  Londoa 
Here  is  a  causeway  as  wide  as  an  ordinary 
road,  with  a  great  border  of  ^aste  ground 
on  which  a  perpetual  fair  and  market  is 
going  on.  Halfway  across  the  street  stands 
out  an  old-fashioned  wooden  public-house 
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with  flagsUflb  and  halliacds  rattling  in  the 
cold  winter  wind,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
oanaeway  and  waste  border  is  crowded  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see  with  a  moving,  swaying, 
animated  crowd  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
composition :  bat,  taken  as  whole,  of  a  dark 
and  dingy  complexion.  And  yet  there  are 
women  gay  in  apparel,  and  with  hats  and 
bonnets  of  astonuhing  riohneas  and  colour; 
there  ace  dashing  costermongers  with  a 
half-gipsy  picturesqueness  in  the  rich  silk 
kerchief  and  tall  sombre  hat  of  their 
Sunday  attire ;  there  are  flaunting  placards, 
too,  from  the  booths  and  stalls ;  but  still 
the  general  effect  is  dark  and  grimy,  a  stady 
in  UMsk  and  white,  with  the  white  part  left 
out  With  all  this  crowd  upon  the  festive 
aide  of  the  street,  the  **  trottoir"  opposite 
is  almost  deserted. 

Along  the  road  between,  there  runs  on 
wheels  a  traffic  as  strange  and  varied  as  that 
of  the  causeway :  donkeys  and  barrows  dash- 
ing along  at  full  speed ;  hearses  and  funeral 
tndns;  sporting  dog-carts  and  butchera' 
tr^Mi,  minglbg  with  tawdry  blue  tram-cars 
and  parti-coloured  omnibuses.  And  here, 
by  all  that  is  remarkable,  comes  an  equir 
page,  the  like  of  which  could  nowhere 
elae  be  seen.  A  score  or  more  of  little 
urchins,  ragged,  unkempt,  and  happy, 
have  chaHered  a  pony-ctft  all  to  them- 
selyes.  In  age  they  rai^  from  four  to 
fourteen,  and  the  driver  is  not  one  of  the 
veterans  of  the  party;  the  old  coster's 
cart  is  brimming  over  with  the  little  imps, 
but  the  pony  does  not  seem  distreased — 
the/  run  pretty  light,  these  little  gamins  1 
You  might  put  a  dozen  of  them  in  a  sack 
and  they  would  not  outweigh  one  stout 
Norfolk  farmer  or  Essex  pig-dealer. 

Denae  as  the  crowd  may  be,  it  is 
good  -  tempered  and  only  seeks  to  be 
amu8ed<  Loud  is  the  laughter  at  any 
little  contretemps.  The  tluree-card  men 
have  an  eager  and  attentive  gallery  of 
spectators;  the  puDM-trick  men  are  greeted 
with  good  humour  and  raillery.  Orange 
peel  litters  the  causeway  in  profusion,  and 
great  barrows  of  <»anges,  and  trays  of 
oysters,  whelks,  and  every  variety  of  shell- 
fish form  the  light  refreshment  of  this 
great  East-end  <'at  homa"  From  one  end 
to  another  of  this  great  crowded  thorough- 
ian,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  is 
no  sign  of  a  policeman's  helmet  There 
are  dark,  damp  courts  and  alleys  opening 
out  from  the  great  highway,  where  quar- 
rels and  disputes  are  rife,  and  where 
half-tipay  combatants  may  be  seen  rolling 
together  in  the  gutter ;  but  nobody  seems 


to  mind  them :  such  sights  and  sounds  are 
too  common  to  excite  either  curiosity  or 
amusement 

Of  public-houses  there  is  no  end — or  of 
chapels  either;  the  entrances  to  which 
are  curiously  intermixed,  as  well  as  the 
announcements  of  services  at  the  one  and 
of  drinks  and  amusements  at  the  other. 
Here  and  there  are  solitary  paved  courts 
Burronnded  by  old-faahioned  almahouaes, 
which,  when  wey  were  first  planted  there, 
no  doubt  were  quiet  and  rural  retreats, 
with  only  a  passing  stage  or  mail  coach 
to  break  in  upon  their  tranquillity. 

The  attractions  of  the  street  are  some- 
what powerful,  it  must  be  owned:  the 
hoarse  ,^cries  of  the  knock -'em -downs; 
the  rows  of  grotesque  figures,  whose 
battered  masks  tell  of  the  inherent  plea- 
sure of  bashing  and  smashing,  so  that 
to  hit  an  inoffensive  old  guy  on  the  head 
with  a  wooden  ball  affords  a  more  intense 
delight  than  the  gaining  of  oranges  or 
cocoa-nuts.  Great,  too,  are  the  attractions 
of  the  sly  little  lotteries ;  of  the  portable 
gaming  tables,  which  often  appear  and  die- 
appear  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  always 
surrounded  on  the  instant  with  a  dense  im- 
passable crowd.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
violent  delights  there  is  a  strons  and  steady 
stream  of  people  of  all  classes  oireoted  to  a 
narrow  gateway,  whereoneoutside is  calling, 
in  the  true  showman's  dialect,  "  Walk  in, 
walk  in;  the  charge  is  only  threepence. 
Threepence  admits  to  all  the  attractions ; 
walk  in,  if  you  please,  to  the  People's 
Palace." 

Foremost,  of  course,  among  the  attrac- 
tions is  the  Apprentices'  Exhibition. 
There  is  music  going  on  in  the  great 
hall ;  there  will  be  a  gymnastic  show  pre- 
sently, with  a  concert  to  follow ;  dissolving 
views ;  and  a  general  round  of  amusements. 
But  for  steady  old  stagers  who  have  been 
apprentices  themselves  once  upon  a  time, 
there  are  long  galleries  filled  with  excellent 
but  unassuming  work,  contributed  by  the 
bold  'prentice  lads  of  London.  Not  that 
all  the  contributors  are  formally  appren- 
tices, for,  as  has  been  abeady  hinted, 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  has  rather 
gone  to  decay;  but  anyhow  they  are  all 
learners  of  one  kind  or  another — a  fair 
proportion,  indeed,  have  been  actually 
apprenticed  by  tiie  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  a  voluntary  association  of  the 
Jewish  community,  which  looks  after  the 
poor  of  the  race  with  a  seal  and  judge- 
ment worthy  of  all  emulation,  and  cats  at 
the  roots  of  pauperism  by  putting  out  its 
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poor  lads  to  useful  trades.  The  system 
was  osce,  indeed,  practised  by  Gentile 
Boards  of  Guardians;  but  what  it  came  to 
in  their  hands  is  told  without  much  exag- 
geration in  the  pages  of  "  Oliver  Twist." 

But  here  are  the  young  printers  first  in 
evidence^  with  specimens  of  their  setting, 
composing,  and  printing ;  and  lithographic 
printers  too,  and  artbts  in  the  same  walk, 
with  designs  and  drawings  of  merit. 
Another  set  of  learners  show  the  pro- 
cesses of  wood  engraving;  and  other  young 
engravers  follow  suit  with  specimens  of 
copper-plate,  music,  heraldic,  bank-note, 
and  other  methods  whether  commercial  or 
artistic. 

Then  there  are  bookbinders,  showing  all 
kinds  of  dainty  covers  for  all  sorts  of  books 
in  various  states  and  stages.  And  for  the 
best  of  all  these  specimens — in  which  the 
progress  of  a  book  may  be  traced  from  its 
first  appearance  as  a  printed  sheet  to  its 
final  apotheosis  in  vellum,  roan,  morocco, 
russia,  or  calf,  or  to  its  more  modest  des- 
tiny in  cloth  ox  boards— there  are  appro- 
priate rewards  in  the  way  of  prizes,  and 
stimulating  certificates  of  merit 

Then  there  are  the  decorative  arts,  which 
have  experienced  of  late  vears  such  an 
energetic  revival,  and  which  offer  to  the 
skilful  and  industrious  apprentice  such 
prospects  of  solid  reward  m  the  futura 

Here  appear  the  works  of  engravers  on 
metal,  and  of  wood  carvers,  with  those  of 
art  decorators,  and  designers,  with  neo- 
phytes far  too  limited  in  number  for  the 
demand  of  the  workshop. 

And  with  them  come  plasterers  and 
potters,  and  ghiss  stamers  and  glass  em- 
bossers and  writers,  with  ornamental  glass 
painters,  and  glaziers  of  the  same,  while 
the  humble  but  useful  craft  of  sign  writers 
and  ticket  writers  affords  specimens  of  the 
show  and  blazonry  "^of  modem  advertising 
efforts. 

Of  a  distinct  and  distinguished  grade  are 
also  the  corps  of  instrument-makers  for 
philosophical,  mathematical,  or  sursical 
purposes — the  latter  grim  and  cruel-looking 
enough,  merciful  as  their  object  may  be — 
and  these  last  lead  naturally  to  crutches 
and  wooden  legs,  from  a  contemplation  of 
which  it  is  a  relief  to  escape  to  the  speci- 
mens of  instruments  constructed  by  young 
opticians.  Musical  instruments  come  next, 
with  specimens  of  organ  and  pianoforte 
work  as  well  as  the  rollicking  banjo  and 
the  martial  drum. 

As  important  as  any  is  the  class  of  cabi- 
net makers,  with  specimens  of  all  kinds  of 


furniture;  and  chairmakers  and  uphols- 
terers, with  many  of  the  special  varieties  of 
the  class  from  inakers  of  perambulators  to 
designers  of  coffins,  have  each  a  niche  in 
the  Exhibition. 

General  metal-work,  too,  is  promising  in 
the  works  of  its  alumni ;  and  the  jewellers 
and  workers  in  precious  metals  have  a  class 
to  themselves.  Watch  and  dock-makers 
in  embryo  display  marvels  in  movements, 
wheels,  and  escapements.  And  then  we 
come  to  a  display  less  artistically  inviting, 
but  which  has  its  interesting  side  for  tb 
philosopher.  "  Model  of  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons— ^Horse  Guards  Blue,"  gives  the  key- 
note of  the  young  tailor's  ambition~or, 
perhaps  it  is  a  tafloress,  for  in  this  depart- 
ment female  handiwork  takes  its  placa 
Then  we  have  hatters,  furriers,  weaverB, 
dressmakers  and  milliners,  all  of  whom 
have  specimens  of  their  craft  to  exhibit 

Carriage-building,  hamessmaking,  the 
great  engineering  corps,  with  mMhine- 
makers  of  various  kinds,  show 'prentice 
work  of  high  merit.  Then  we  have 
draughtsmen  and  architects  in  the  bnddmg 
stage,  with  the  building  and  wood-working 
trades — of  high  importance  in  London,  and 
subject  to  more  violent  changes  in  the  way 
of  prosperity  and  distress  than  any  other, 
perhaps ;  but  here  are  those  who  mean  to 
be  the  best  workmen  of  their  dass ;  and  for 
such  there  is  never  lack  of  employment 
Coopers  and  boat-builders  are  represented, 
too.  Finally,  electricity  has,  justly,  a  daw 
to  itself  with  its  instrument-makers,  for 
whom  the  future,  no  doubt,  has  much  in 
store.  The  young  woodturners,  too,  have 
their  little  show ;  with  these  a  number  of 
minor  trades  and  crafts,  each  with  some- 
thing to  offer  in  the  way  of  'prentice  work 
But  the  most  taking  part  of  the  exhibition 
was  contributed  by  the  Palace  'prentices 
themselves,  being  a  portion  of  an  artistic- 
ally-furnished drawing-room — cosy,  com- 
fortable, and  attractive,  all  done  from  the 
design  of  the  instructor  of  the  class,  and 
executed  by  those  under  instruction  at  the 
Palace :  a  piece  of  excellent  work  all  round, 
which  promises  well  for  the  future  of  the 
technical  classes. 

But  everything  comes  to  an  end,  even  a 
Boxing  Day  mombg ;  and  with  a  glance 
at  the  fine  Qaeen's  HaU,  where  an  interested 
crowd  of  East-enders  are  watching  the 
feats  of  a  well-drilled  troupe  of  amateur 
^mnasts — they  are  old  friends  from  the 
Polytechnic,  which  has  given  the  new 
Palace  a  friendly  lead— with  the  notes  of 
the  piano,  and  the  dash  of  sabres  echoiog 
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*< Orange  Intelligencer" 
by  the  Grovemment  of 


m  the  eai«,  we  find  cor  way  into  the  tar- 
moil  of  the  MQe  End  Road,  where  all  the 
fan  of  the  fair  is  proceeding  as  before. 


A  CENTURY  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

1688—1788. 

In  the  year  when  the  timely  advent  of  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Nassau  deUvered 
us  from  Popeiy  and  wooden  shoes,  the 
was  inangorated 
the  day  for  the 
promulgation  and  support  of  their  policy. 
Precisely  a  hundred  years  later,  January 
the  firs^  1788,  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  ''Times";  the  century  of  news- 
paper history,  the  more  salient  character- 
iiticB  of  which  will  here  be  briefly  noticed, 
lies  eonveniently  marked  by  boundaries 
thus  clearly  defined. 

The  "Universal  Intelligencer,"  Decem- 
ber, 1688,  was,  in  truth,  but  a  meagre 
production  :  it  boasted  only  two  advertise- 
ments; a  brief  paragraph  described  the 
Beizure  of  Jeffreys  attempting  to  make  his 
escape  from  his  enemies;  sixteen  lines 
were  devoted  to  Ireland ;  half  as  many  to 
Sootlaod;  and  it  was  announced  how,  on 
the  seventh  of  the  month,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  making  his  way  from  Torbay  to 
the  metropolis,  slept  at  the  Bear  Inn  at 
Hungerford.  Within  a  period  of  four 
yeara,  however,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six 


newspapers  made  their  appearance;  the 
rapid  increase  being  due,  to  some  extent 
at  all  events,  to  the  additional  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Post  Office,  which,  originally 
established  by  Charles  the  First,  but  inter- 
rupted hy  the  civil  wars,  was  put  upon  an 
improved  footing  when  they  came  to  an 
end,  and  atill  further  extended  in  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  Preaa  emancipated  from  censorship  at 
the  dose  of  the  Revolution,  than  the 
Government  itself  fell  under  the  censor- 
ship of  the  Press,  and  the  resdt  of  the 
criticism,  which  politicians  on  both  sides 
had  to  endure  from  their  adversaries,  be- 
came manifest  in  increased  moderation 
when  in  office,  and  diminished  acrimony 
in  opposition ;  the  Press,  at  length,  ceased 
to  he  savage.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
commencing  March,  1702,  witnessed  a 
great  development  of  Press  activity;  a 
law  was  passed  granting  copyright  to 
authors;  the  first  dauy newspaper  appeared; 
persons  of  position  began  to  contribute  to 
the  public  priaita ;  but  a  stamp  was  imposed 


on  all  newspapers,  and  a  duty  upon  every 
advertisement 

With  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  power  of 
curing  the  King's  Evil  ceased  to  be  claimed 
and  exercised  by  English  Sovereigns.  An 
advertisement  was  actually  inserted  in  the 
<' Public  Intelligencer,"  May,  16U,  to  the 
effect  that,  from  June  to  Michaelmas  in 
that  year,  the'^Kmg  would  discontinue,  what 
is  presumptuously  styled,  *'the  healing  of 
his  people,"  so  that  all  were  in  this  man- 
ner warned  not  to  come  up  to  London  in 
the  interval,  and  be  put  to  needless  trouble 
and  expense.  But  though  the  ceremony 
of  touching  ceased,  in  this  country,  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  "  Flying  Post," 
April,  1728,  announces,  under  the  heading 
«*  Bologna/'  that  the  "ChevaUer  de  Saint 
Georffe  Hill "  performed  the  ceremony  in 
his  chapel.  Dr.  Johnson — when  a  boy  of 
five  years  of  age — was  brought  to  town 
from  Lichfield,  and,  with  two  hundred 
others,  received  the  Boyal  touch,  thirtieth 
of  March,  1714 ;  but  his  recollections  of 
the  ceremony  in  after  life  were,  as  may  be 
imagined,  somewhat  vague. 

When  the  country  began  once  more  to 
breathe  freely,  and  Protestant  ascendancy 
was  established  under  Dutch  William,  the 
true  value  of  advertising  appears  to  have 
first  dawned  upon  the  public  mind.  In 
the  ''New  Ooservator,"  seventeenth  of 
July,  1689,  appears  the  following  announce- 
ment, bearing  on  the  politics  of  the  time. 
«  Orange  cards  representing  the  late  King's 
reign  and  expedition  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  namely  :  My  Lord  Je£feries  in  the 
West  hanging  of  Protestants ;  the  ordinary 
mass-house,  pulling  down  and  burning  by 
Captain  Tom  and  his  mobile ;  the  Jesuits 
scampering,  eta,  with  many  other  remark- 
able passages  of  the  times,  and  effigies 
of  our  gracious  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  curiously  engraven  in  lively  figures. 
Sold  by  Duncan  Newman,  printer  and 
publisher  of  the  'New  Observator,"'  a 
journal  whose  editor  was  Burnet,  the  great 
Protestant  Bishop,  who  wrote  the  "  History 
of  the  Reformation/'  and  of  his  own  '*  Life 
and  Times." 

The  earliest  daily  paper  which  had  any 
lengthened  exbtence  was  the  **  Daily 
Courant,"  which  appeared  about  the  year 
1702.  In  the  first  number  it  excused  its 
small  size  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
designed  to  give  all  material  news  as  soon 
as  every  post  arrived,  and  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  half  the  compass  of  other  journals 
ia  order  to  save  the  public  at  lesst  half  the 
impertinence  of  ordinary  newspapers. 
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As  early  as  Jane,  1695,  the  ''Postboy" 
had  been  started  as  a  daily  paper.  Bat 
these  early  attempts  appear  to  have  been 
by  no  means  successfol;  and,  in  1724,  there 
were  bat  two  daily  newspapers  in  existence. 

In  the  papers  of  this  period  the  foreign 
intelligence  is  the  fullest  and  best  re- 
ported; home  news  consists  of  yagne 
romoars,  hints,  and  obscure  illusions,  thus  : 
"  Tis  said  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  was  at 
the  Playhouse  on  Saturday  to  see  the 
Opera."  "  I  hear  the  revel  in  the  Temple 
will  end  on  Friday  next,  at  which  time 
there  will  be  a  masquerade."  "  They  con- 
tinue to  say  that  we  shall  bombard  Sallee 
in  the  spring,  and  so  destroy  that  nest  of 
pirates."— "Postboy,"  January,  1697. 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  was  to 
be  found,  probably,  in  fear  of  the  law,  and 
painful  remembrance  of  the  ear  of  the 
censorship,  rather  than  in  any  lack  of  curi- 
osity or  public  interest  in  domestic  aflfairs. 

Strange  titles  were  not  unfrequently 
adopted.  Thus,  in  the  year  1700,  a  weekly 
newspaper  was  commenced  under  the  title 
of  the  ^*  Morning  Mercury ;  or,  a  Farce  of 
Fools ; "  and  some  years  later  appeared  the 
''British  Apollo;  or.  Carious  Amusements 
for  the  Ingenious,  to  which  are  added  the 
most  material  occurrences,  Foreign  and 
Domestic.  Performed  by  a  Society  of 
Gentlemen'' — a  paper  upon  irtiich  the  poet 
Gay  comments  as  specially  recommending 
itself  to  notice  by  deciding  wagers  at  cards. 

Quaint  titles  are  to  be  found,  indeed, 
much  later  in  the  century,  for,  in  1749, 
appeared  a  newspaper  called,  '*A11  Alive 
and  Merry;  or,  the  London  Daily  Post^" 
a  characteristic  feature  of  which  was  the 
jests  which  appeared  in  its  columns ;  not, 
indeed,  that  they  were  of  a  very  high 
order. 

In  1755  newspapers  appeared  under  the 
extraordinary  titles  of  the  ''Devil," 
"Man,"  <'01d  Maid";  and  later  still  we 
find  the  "Prater,"  the  "Crabtree."  and 
the  "  Busybody." 

Among  distinguished  political  critics  of 
this  period  was  the  author  of  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  which  was  first  given  to  the 
world  in  the  columns  of  the  "London 
Post,"  and  within  forty  years  went  through 
as  many  editions. 

In  1702,  Defoe  was  sentenced  to  the 
pillory  for  publishing  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
*'A  Short  Way  with  the  Dissenters.''  It 
was,  while  confined  in  Newgate  on  account 
of  this  satirical  publication,  that  he  stwted 
a  weekly  newspi^er,  printed  on  four 
quarto  pages,  entitled  the  "  Beview  of  the 


Affairs  of  State" — a  journal  which  he 
maintained  until  the  imposition  of  the 
newspaper  tax  some  nine  years  later. 

Early  in  the  century  appeared  also  the 
first  of  a  group  of  publications  which, 
though  they  contained  advertisements, 
gave  occasional  intelligence  of  passing 
events,  and,  when  the  stamp  was  imposed, 
suffered  equally  with  their  political  rivals, 
yet  would  not  at  the  present  day  be  ac- 
counted newspapers.  Of  such  as  the 
*'  Tatler" — commenced  in  1709  by  Addkon 
and  Steele,  in  which  the  latter  wrote  many 
papers  under  the  signature  of  "Isaac 
^ickersteth,"  contributing,  indeed,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  papers  of  which  the 
work  consists,  and  in  imitation  of  which 
the  "Female  Tatler,"  professing  to  be 
edited  "by  Mrs.  Crackenthorpe,  a  lady 
who  knows  everything,"  appeared  the 
same  year ;  others  of  this  claas  were  the 
"Spectator,"  "Guardian,"  "Englishman," 
and  the  "Freeholder." 

Swift  used  his  ready  pen  on  behalf  of  the 
Tories  in  the  columns  of  the  "Examiner"; 
and  Addison  sought^  through  the  influence 
of  the  "Freeholder,"  to  neutralise  the 
injury  inflicted  on  his  party  by  the  fierce 
invective  of  the  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's, 
As  a  result  of  this  continued  war  of  words, 
the  whole  nation  became  politicians,  and 
"our  island  which,"  says  the  "Freeholder," 
"  was  formerly  a  nation  of  saints,  may  now 
be  called  a  nation  of  statesmen." 

The  "Spectator"  (No.  452,  1712)  thua 
dilates  upon  the  general  thirst  for  news 
which  had  been  created  and  inflamed  bj 
the  recent  wars.  "Ton  must  have  ob- 
served that  men  who  frequent  coffee-houses 
are  pleased  with  everything,  so  it  be  what 
they  have  not  beard  before.  A  victory 
or  a  defeat  is  equally  agreeable.  The 
shutting  of  a  cardinal's  mouth  pleases  them, 
one  post,  and  the  opening  of  it  another. 
They  are  glad  to  hear  the  French  Court  is 
moved  to  Marli,  and  are  afterwards  as 
much  delighted  with  its  return  to  Versailles. 
They  read  the  advertisements  with  the 
same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of  public 
news ;  and  are  as  pleased  to  hear  of  a  pie 
bald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a  field 
near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole  troop  of  horse 
that  have  been  engaged  in  any  foreign 
adventure." 

The  year  1712  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  newspaper  world  of  the  day,  when 
a  duty  of  a  halfpeimy  on  every  half  sheet 
and  a  penny  on  every  whole  sheet — besides  a 
shilling  for  each  advertisement — was  im- 
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pofod  upon  all  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 
The  havoc  oommitted  among  existing 
papers  was  very  great^  and  many  were 
immediately  stopped.  "A  facetious  friend 
of  mine/'  said  AddisoOi  "who  loves  a  pan, 
calls  this  present  mortality  among  anthers, 
the  fall  of  the  leaf."  The  authorities  were 
however,  disposed  to  extend  favour  to 
some  of  those  who  wielded  the  new  source 
of  power ;  and  Steele,  who  had  commenced 
life  as  a  soldier,  was  rewarded  with  the 
situation  of  Commissioner  of  the  Stamp 
Office.  Despite  his  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  suspected  that  Swift  may 
have  Boggested  to  the  Government  the  im- 
position of  this  tax  upon  the  Press. 

After  the  first  year  or  two,  this  duty  was 
not  exacted,  and  the  Stamp  Act  may  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  having 
had  a  wholesome  effect  in  purging  the 
Press,  and  confining  its  management  to 
men  of  character  and  responsibility. 
Among  papers  of  note  which  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  operation  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  the  **  New  Observator,"  the  editor 
of  which,  John  Tutchin,  had  some  years  pre- 
viously fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
Parliament^  and  whose  enemies  eventually 
had  recourse  to  vidence  in  order  to  make 
away  with  him.  For  sympathy  with  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  Tutchin  had  been  sen- 
tenced by  Jeffreys  to  be  whipped  Uirough 
sU  the  market  towns  of  Dorsetshire. 

"  He  is  a  young  man,"  said  the  judge, 
"  but  an  old  rogue."  Jeffreys  raged  at  him 
so,  that  "no  Billingsgate  woman  could 
scold  worsa"  "I  understand,  sir,"  thun- 
dered he,  "  that  you  are  a  poet ;  pray,  sir. 
let  yoa  and  I  c^>  veraea"  It  was  in 
reference  to  the  brave  manner  in  which 
Tutchin  bore  his  frightful  flagellations—as 
Defoe  bore  his  punishment  in  the  pillory — 
that  Pope  wrote : — 

Earlsn  on  high  stood  unftbashed  Defoe, 
And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below. 

Whan  Jeffreys  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  his  former 
prisoner  visited  him  and  enquired  of  him 
where  his  conscience  was  when  he  passed 
that  fearful  sentence  upon  him  in  the 
West  %  Soon  afterwards  a  barrel  of  oysters 
waa  sent  as  a  present  to  Jeffreys  in  the 
Tower ;  but  when  they  were  turned  out 
upon  the  table,  a  halter  fell  out  with 
them,  which  "  so  palled  his  stomach  that 
he  could  eat  none  of  them."  The  present, 
it  waa  said,  came  from  Tutchia 

About  this  period,  caricatures  began  to 
find  their  way  into  the  country,  and  the 
earlieat  English  caricature  oa  the  South 


Sea  Company  U  advertised  in  the  *'  Post- 
boy," Jnue  21,  1720,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Bubblers  Bubbled,  or,  the  DevU  take  the 
Hindmost." 

These  were  days  when  every  conceivable 
thing  was  put  up  to  raffle,  and  thus  we  s^e 
advertisements  headed,  "  a  sixpenny  sale 
of  lace;"  "a  penny  adventure  for  a  great 
pie;"  *  threepenny  sales  of  houses;" 
gloves,  chocolate,  Hungary  water,  Indian 
goods,  lacquered  ware,  fans,  etc.,  were 
notified  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  and  the 
mob  of  the  fair  waa  called  together  to 
draw  their  tickets  by  the  same  means. 
Playful  annonnoements,redolent  of  humour, 
appeared  in  the  •' Tablet,"  thus:  ''any 
ladies  who  have  any  particular  stories  ol 
their  acquaintance  which  they  are  willing 
privately  to  make  public,  may  send  them 
by  the  penny  post  to  Isaac  Bickerataff, 
Esq. :  enclosed  to  Mr.  John  Morphen, 
near  Stationers'  HalL"  A  lion's  month 
truly  wherein  to  drop  morsels  of  scandaL 

The  brutal  character  of  the  customs  and 
amusements,  too  generally  prevalent,  may 
be  gathered  from  paragraphs  containing 
the  intelligence  of  the  day. 

Skittle  grounds,  in  and  about  Westmins- 
ter were  closed  by  order  of  the  Middlesex 
Magistrates,  as  tending  to  induce  servants 
and  apprentices  to  idle  away  their  masters' 
time  and  embeaale  their  money.  Cock 
matches  sometimes  lasted  a  week,  and 
there  are  references  to  bull-baiting,  and, 
worse  still,  to  dressing-up  mad  bulls  with 
fireworks,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
worried  with  dogs. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  announcement, 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  1712,  unchecked 
by  the  duty  charges:  ''This  is  to  give 
notice  that  there  is  a  young  woman  bom 
within  30  miles  of  London  will  run  for 
J&50  or  £100,  a  mile  and  a  half,  with  any 
other  woman  that  has  lived  a  year  within 
the  same  distance ;  upon  any  good  ground, 
as  the  parties  concerned  may  agree  to." 

Public  combats  between  women  were 
likewise  exhibited;  the  precaution  that 
each  should  hold  half-a-crown  in  her 
hands  being|exacted,  in  order  to  prevent 
scratching. 

Between  the  years  1680  and  1786,  when 
the  slave  trade  was  abolished,  the  infamous 
traffic  in  negroes  tore  from  their  homes  and 
transferred  to  Jamaica  alone  no  fewer 
than  nine  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Afri- 
cans ;  as  a  result,  negroes  became  quite 
common  in  England,  and  altogether  dis- 
placed their  Oriental  or  Moorish  pre- 
decessora.      In   the    "Tablet,"    1709,    a 
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negro  boy  is  thus  offered  for  sale  :  ^*  A 
black  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  fit  to  wait 
on  a  gentleman,  to  be  disposed  of  at 
Dennis'  co£fee  house  in  Finch  Lane  near 
the  Royal  Exchange  :"  and  nineteen  years 
later,  the  home  trade  was  still  flourishing, 
for  the  "Daily  Journal,"  September  1728, 
announces:  "To  be  sold,  a  Negro  boy, 
aged  eleven  years.  Enquire  of  the  Virginia 
Goflee-house,  Threadneedle  St.,  behind  the 
Royal  Exchanga" 

Notices  of  marriage  were  in  the  days 
whereof  we  write  published  in  a  form 
which  would  assuredly  excite  astonishment 
at  the  present  day.  For  example,  in  the 
year  1731,  we  are  informed  that  "the  Rev. 
Mr.  Staines,  of  York,  twenty-six  yean  of 
age,  had  been  married  to  a  Leicestershire 
lady,  upwards  of  eighty  years  old,  with 
whom  he  was  to  have  £8000  and  £300  a 
year,  and  a  coach  and  four  during  life 
only.''  It  will  be  remarked  that  several 
important  points  are  in  this  announce- 
ment left  undecided. 

The  following  obituary  notices  are  like- 
wise of  contemporary  date:  "Died,  last 
week  at  Acton,  Gfeorge  Yilless,  Esq, 
formerly  page  of  preference  to  Qaeen 
Anne,  said  to  have  died  worth  £30.000. 
— ^Mr.  Ridley,  a  paymaster  Serjeant,  as  he 
was  drinking  a  pint  of  beer  at  the  Savoy. 
— On  Fiiday,  Mr.  Feverel,  master  of  the 
Bear  and  Rammer  tavern,  Gerard  St.,  who 
was  head  cook  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  reputed  worth  £40,000." 

In  1731  appeared  the  first  number  of 
the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  which  still 
exists  as  the  oldest  periodical  in  the  British 
Empire,  or,  probably,  in  the  world.  At 
the  period  of  its  first  issue,  the  actual 
number  of  journals  published  in  London 
was  twenty-two,  and  in  the  provinces, 
twenty-three,  and  it  was  started  by  Edward 
Cave,  printer,  of  Saint  John's  Gate,  Glerk- 
enwell,  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
If  we  except  the  meagre  reports  which 
appeared  from  about  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  First,  down  to  1737,  in 
*'  Boyce's  Register,"  the  '^  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  was  the  first  publication  in 
which — and  only  then  after  the  close  of 
each  session — appeared  a  record  of  the 
debates  in  Parliament  Gave,  with  one  or 
two  friends,  obtained  admission  to  the 
Houses,  and  took  notes  of  what  they 
heard,  subsequently  adjourning  to  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern  to  compare  and  amplify  the 
record.  The  work  of  reproducing  speeches 
from  these  crude  memoranda  devolved  upon 
other  hands;  and  in  November,  1740,  Dr. 


Johnson — himself  but  once  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons — succeeded 
Guthrie,  who  wrote  a  history  of  England 
which  nobody  ever  reads,  as  writer  of 
Parliamentary  speeches  for  the  "Gentle- 
man's Magazme ; "  as  he  was  himself  fol- 
lowed, March,  1743,  by  a  successful  student 
of  his  style.  Dr.  Hawkesworth  These 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
were  headed,  "  Debates  in  the  Senate  of 
Lilliput ; "  and  such  was  the  risk  attendant 
on  their  production,  that  they  were  an- 
nounced as  published  by  the  printer's 
nephew. 

The  story,  told  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
relative  to  Johnson's  report  of  a  speech  by 
Pitt,  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  John- 
son, Wedderbum,  Francis,  and  a  party  of 
gentlemen  were  dining  one  day  with  Foote, 
when  a  particular  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
referred  to  as  the  best  which  he  had  ever 
delivered.  As  the  chorus  of  praise  sub- 
sided, Johnson  remarked :  "Tbit  speech  I 
wrote  in  a  garret  in  Exeter  Street ! "  The 
company  were  lavish  in  their  compliments, 
one,  in  particular,  extolling  Johnson's  im- 
partiality, remarked,  *'  that  he  had  dealt 
out  reason  and  eloquence  with  an  equal 
hand  to  both  parties."  "  That  is  not  quite 
true,  sir,"  said  Johnsoa  "  I  saved  appear- 
ances well  enough ;  but  I  took  care  that  the 
Whig  dogs  shodd  not  have  the  best  of  it ! " 

We  £ive  now  arrived  at  the  era 
distinguished  in  the  newspaper  history 
of  the  period  by  the  appearance  of 
Henry  Fielding,  ''the  prose  Homer  of 
human  nature,"  as  a  writer — ^zealous  in 
defence  of  the  House  of  Brunswick — ^in  the 
columns  of  the  **True  Patriot."  His  merci- 
less ridicule  of  the  Jacobites,  and  vehement 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  to  which  he  was  heart  and  soul 
attached,  procured  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Magistrate  at  Bow  Street  Fielding 
died  at  Lisbon,  October,  1754,  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  forty-seven,  a  victim 
to  the  irregularities  of  earlier  life.  On  the 
day  on  which  he  quitted  London  for  Portu- 
gal, he  records,  in  his  Journal,  how  the 
most  melancholy  sun  he  ever  beheld  arose 
and  found  him  waking.  "  For  by  the  light 
of  this  sun,"  he  continues,  "  I  wao,  in  my 
own  opinion,  last  to  behold  and  take  leave 
of  some  of  those  on  whom  I  doted  with 
mother-like  fondness,  unhardened  by  all  the 
doctrines  of  that  philosophical  school  where 
I  had  learned  to  bear  pain,  and  despise 
death  I  submitted  entirely  to  Nature, 
and  she  made  as  great  a  fool  of  me  as  she 
had  ever  done  of  any  woman  whatever; 
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imder  pretence  of  gtmg  me  leave  to  enjoy, 
she  drew  me  in  to  enffer,  the  company  of 
my  litde  ones  dniing  eight  honn ;  and  I 
doabt  whether,  in  that  time,  I  did  not 
ondezgo  more  than  in  all  my  distemper/' 

The  year  1745  witnessed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  *' General  Advertiser,"  a  snc- 
cessfiil  attempt  to  rely  for  snpport  npon 
advertisements  alone.  Theatres  now  began 
to  make  themselves  more  conspicnonsi  for 
this  was  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  Foote, 
Maeklin,  and  Garrick.  Bat  people  had 
been  thoroughly  frightened  by  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon;  masquerades  had 
been  forbidden  by  law;  puppet  shows, 
rope-dancing,  and  china  auctions  grew 
flcareer  and  scarcer,  so  that  the  gaieties  and 
follies  of  the  town  ceased  gradually,  from 
this  time,  to  proclaim  themelves  through 
the  medium  of  advertisements. 

In  November,  1758,  Johnson  devoted  a 
number  of  the  "  Tatler  "  to  an  essay  on  the 
newspaper  people  of  the  day.  The  joumids 
who  opposed  the  "great  Cham's"  party 
had  gained  an  amount  of  influence  very 
distasteful  to  upholders  of  absolutist 
doctrines.  Quotbg  the  sarcastic  definition 
of  the  functions  of  an  ambassador  as  a 
"  man  of  virtue,  sent  abroad  to  tell  lies  for 
the  advantage  of  his  country,"  he  adds  an 
sntitheaiB  of  his  own,  to  the  effect  that  a 
"  News- writer  is  a  man  without  virtue,  who 
writes  lies  at  home  for  profit/'  "  Journals 
are  daily  mulUplied,"  continues  the  Lexico- 
grapher, "  without  increase  of  knowledge. 
The  tale  of  the  moiniug  paper  is  told  in 
the  eveniug,  and  the  narratives  of  the 
evening  are  brought  again  in  the  morning, 
so  that  the  most  eager  pursuer  of  news  is 
tired  before  he  has  completed  his  labour ; 
end  msmy  a  man  who  enters  the  coffee- 
house in  his  nightgown  and  slipper?,  is 
called  away  to  his  shop,  or  his  dinner, 
before  he  has  well  considered  the  state  of 
Europe." 

^  '*  Lord  Bute  called  on  me,"  says  Bubb  Do- 
dington  in  his  Diary,  "  and  we  had  much 
talk  about  setting  up  a  paper ; "  the  result 
of  this  conference  was  that  May  twenty- 
ninth,  1762,  Smollett,  author  of  ''Roderick 
Bandom  "  and  of  the  continuation  of  Hume's 
History  of  Ensland,  brought  out  a  news- 
paper called  the  "  Briton,"  and  it  was  no 
secret  that  the  funds  for  its  support  were 
sapplied  by  Lord  Bute,  who  was  at  the 
time  Prime  Minister  to  George  the  Third. 
Eight  days  after  the  appearance  of  Smol- 
lett's paper,  the  "  North  Briton  "  came  out 
onder  the  editorship  of  WDkes,  supported 
by  Lord  Temple,  and  by  Churchill,  the  poet. 


Ere  six  months  elapsed,  the  iirst-named 
journal  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  latter  made 
its  way  gradually  until  in  the  celebrated 
number  forty-five,  Wflkes  declared  that 
falsehood  had  been  uttered  in  the  King's 
speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament^  1762, 
upon  which  a  general  warrant  was  issued 
against  the  authors  of  the  libeL 

Churchill  entered  Wilkes'  room  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  being  appre- 
hended, and  only  escaped  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  mind  with  which  WDkes 
addressed  him. 

''Good  morning,  Mr.  Thompson,"  said 
the  quick-witted  prisoner ;  *'  how  does  Mrs. 
Thompson  dol  Does  she  dine  in  the 
country  t " 

Churchill  was  quick  to  take  the  hint. 

••Mra  Thompson,"  he  replied,  ''is  wait 
ing  for  me,  and  I  only  called  for  a  moment 
to  say,  *  how  d'ye  do  T  ' 

The  poet  retired  into  the  country,  and 
escaped  all  search  After  a  long  debate, 
general  warrants  were  declared  illegal,  and 
the  Law  Courts  gave  heavy  damages 
against  those  who  had  arrested  Wilkes,  his 
printer,  and  publisher,  under  the  insufficient 
authority  of  a  ministerial  order.  Horace 
Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters,  relates  a 
pillory  scene  in  connection  with  the  "  North 
Briton."  "  Williams,  the  ex-printer  of  the 
'  North  Briton,' '  he  says,  "  stood  m  the 
pillory  to-day — February  the  fourteenth, 
1765 — in  Pakce  Yard.  He  went  in  a 
hackney  coach,  the  number  of  which  was 
forty-five.  The  mob  erected  a  gallows 
opposite  him,  on  which  they  hung  a  boot 
—a  jack  boot,  alluding  to  Lord  Bute's 
Christian  nama  A  collection  was  then 
made  for  Williams,  amounting  to  near  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  money  pkced  in 
a  blue  bag,  trimmed  with  orange,  the 
colours  of  the  revolution." 

The  two  following  advertisements  ex- 
tracted from  papers  of  the  period,  may  be 
commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  expressing  opinions  as 
to  the  decadence  of  the  British  soldier, 
and  the  peculiar  unpopularity  of  modem 
military  servica 

<*  Deserted,  from  the  16th  regiment  of 
Dragoons,  William  Bevan,  aged  16  years, 
about  5  feet  5  inches  high ;  stools  a  good 
deal  as  he  walks,  and  but  very  indifferently 
made ;  whoever  apprehends  him,  shall 
receive,"  etc. 

'*  The  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards, 
commanded  by  Right  Hon.  Marquis  of 
Oranby,.is  willing  to  entertain  any  youne 
man  under  23  years  of  age,  having  a  good 
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character,  straight,  and  well  made.    Appljr 
to  the  Qaartermaster,  etc'' 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  **  Pablic  Ledger  "  was  started 
by  Newbery,  of  St.  Pam's  Chnrchyardi 
soon  to  number  amon^  its  oontribntors, 
under  the  name  "  A  Citizen  of  the  World," 
a  literary  man,  no  less  distinguished  tlum 
Oliver  GoldsmitL  Ohatterton  wrote  for 
both  political  parties;  but  the  sums  the 
hapless  youth  received  for  newspaper  work, 
as  shown  by  memoranda  found  in  his  pocket 
book  after  his  decease,  were  small  enoughi 
thus :— Received,  "Foreign  Journal/' two 
shillings ;  "  Middlesex  Journal,"  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  excitement  connected  with  the 
''  North  Briton  ^'  was  followed,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  by  a  feeling  no  less  intense, 
roused  by  the  letters  of  "  Junius."  At  this 
time  leading  articles  appearing,  as  we  now 
see  them,  punctually  day  by  day,  were  un- 
known, and  unpaid  volunteers  who  com- 
mented boldly  on  political  events,  adopted 
a  signature. 

The  first  of  this  series  of  seventy  letters 
appeared  in  the  "Public  Advertiser,"  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April,  1767  ;  and  the 
last  on  the  second  of  November,  1771. 
Though  there  is,  even  now,  no  absolute 
certainty  as  to  the  author,  the  opinion  is 
all  but  universal  that  the  writer  was  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  Lord  Campbell  considered 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  identity  of 
"Junius"  with  Francis  to  be  so  strong 
that  any  jury  would  pronounce  a  verdict  in 
his  favour ;  and  Macaulay  and  Brougham 
have  alike  recorded  their  conviction  that, 
if  Francis  be  not  the  author  of  the  letters, 
no  reliance  can  ever  be  placed  upon  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

In  connection  with  the  name  of  Junius 
occurs  that  of  Henry  Woodfall,  printer  of 
the  "  Pablic  Advertiser,"  who,  when  only 
five  years  of  age,  received  half-arcrown 
from  Pope  in  approval  of  the  correctness 
with  which  the  boy  read  to  him  a  page  of 
Homer  in  the  original  Greek. 

Garrick  was  one  of  the  shareholders  of 
this  paper,  and  Nichols,  speaking  of  it  in 
his  *' Literary  Anecdotes,"  says  that  it  was 
regarded  as  freehold  estate,  and  that  shares 
in  it  were  sold  by  auction  as  regularly  as 
those  of  the  New  River  Company.  Be- 
tween January,  1769,  and  December,  1771 
— during  which  period  the  Junius  letters  ap- 
peared— the  circulation  rose  from  seventy- 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  to  eighty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty. 
These  were  the  days  when  Fleet  marriages 


and  the  scandak  eonsequant  upon  them 
were  in  full  swin^  and  a  number  of  the 
'<  Weekly  Journal^  ststaihat: 

<*  After  an  irnqpection  of  marriage 
regiateiB,  kept  within  the  rules  of  the 
Fleet  Prison,  no  lass  than  thirty4wo 
couples  appeared  to  have  been  jomed 
together  within  four  days,  though  the  Act 
of  Parliament  assigned  a  penalty  of  two 
hundred  pounds  on  every  minister  so 
ofiending,  and  one  hundred  pounds  each 
on  persons  thus  married  In  contravention 
of  the  statute.  It  is  reported  that  ons 
clergyman,  at  least,  makes  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  of  Divinity  jobs  after 
that  manner." 

The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  advertisements  published  bj  these 
gentlemen : 

'<  G  R—At  the  True  Chapel,  at  the  Old 
Red  Hand  and  Mitre,  three  doors  up  Fleet 
Lane,  and  next  door  to  the  W  hite  Swan, 
marriages  are  performed  by  authority,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Symson,  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  late  Ghaplam 
to  the  Earl  of  Rothe&  N.B.— Without 
imposition." 

Dramatic  criticism  only  found  its  way 
into  the  newspapers  in  the  days  of  Foote, 
whose  sketches  of  contemporary  journalism, 
as  for  instance  in  The  Bankrupt,  The 
Capuchin,  and  the  Patron,  are  exaggerated 
with  much  bitterness  of  temper  and  groBB- 
ness  of  caricature.  Prior  to  1770,  indeed, 
editors  paid — ^in  one  case,  at  least,  as  much 
as  two  hundred  pounds  annually—for  in- 
telligence as  to  what  was  going  on  at  the 
respective  houses,  and  would  reward  the 
messenger  who  first  brought  them  the  copy 
of  a  playbill  with  a  shilling  or  half-a- 
crown.  It  is  said  that  when  duly-qualified 
representatives  were  first  sent  by  news- 
papers to  the  pit  of  the  tiieatre  and  to  the 
Bedford  Coffee  House,  they  were  received 
with  implacable  hostility. 

In  1782,  Sheridan,  nine  years  after  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Linley,  ''  the  fair  maid 
of  Bath,"  started  a  weekly  newspaper  called 
the  "  Jesuit,"  with  the  object  of  holding  up 
to  ridicule  the  Tory  administration  of  Lord 
Shelbume,  a  course  which  resulted  in  an 
action  for  libel  being  brought  against  the 
printer.  The  Government,  meantime,  re- 
signed, and  the  party  which  the  **  Jesmte' 
supported  succeeded  to  power,  Sheridan 
himself  filling  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  ^The  prosecution  was  neverthe- 
less suffered  to  proceed,  with  the  result  that 
the  printer  of  the  "Jesuit,"  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  writing  the  incrim- 
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inated  article,  was  imprisoned  for  twelve 
months  withoat  receiving  sympathy  or 
attenticm  of  any  kind  from  Sheridan  or  his 
party,  who  were  in  the  plenitude  of  political 
power.  Bat  it  is  time  to  announce  the 
publication  of  tiie  journal,  whose  appearance 
was  to  be  the  goal  of  this  present  notice,  and 
record  the  issue.  First  of  January,  1786,  of 
the  first  number  of  the  <<  Times,"  by  John 
Walter,  of  Printing  House  Square,  in  con- 
tinnati<m  of  the  "Daily  Universal  Register," 
of  which  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
nomben  had  previously  appeared.  With 
the  object  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  orthographical  errors,  both  papers  were 
printed  logographically,  that  is  to  say, 
stereotyped  words  and  portions  of  words 
were  used  instead  of  separate  metal  letters. 
Much  merriment  was  indulged  in  at  the 
expense  of  the  new  plan ;  it  was  obvious 
that  an  assortment  of  words  suitable  for 
the  production  of  a  volumne  of  sermons^ 
for  instance,  would  not  avail  to  print  a 
work  on  geography  or  a  series  of  philoso- 
phical transactions,  and  it  was  said  that 
orders  such  as  the  following  would  be  sent 
to  the  type  founder,  "please  forward  a 
hondredweighti  made  up  in  seperate pounds, 
of  "honourable  gentlemen,  loud  cheers, 
gracfooB  majesty,  fearful  calamity,  alarm- 
ing explosion,  etc,  etc.''  The  new  venture 
made  no  sensation  in  the  world,  nor  gave 
any  indication  of  future  power ;  indeed,  for 
fifteen  years  subsequent  to  its  first  appear- 
ance the  circulation  did  not  exceed  one 
thousand  copies  daily.  Although  there 
was  a  notice  of  the  previous  evening's  per- 
formance both  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden,  foreign  as  well  as  home  intelligence, 
poetry,  shipping  news,  and  paragraphs  of 
gossip,  some  of  them  somewhat  doubtful  in 
character,  there  was  not  a  line  in  the  shape 
of  a  leading  article,  nor  was  there  any 
review  of  books.  This  advantage,  how- 
ever, over  contemporary  journals  the 
"Times"  always  had,  namely,  that  its 
price  was  threepence,  while  only  twopence 
half-penny  was  charged  for  the  others. 

An  admirable  description  of  the'4olio 
of  four  pages,"  the  newspaper  of  his  day, 
about  1788,  is  given  by  the  poet  of  Olney,  in 
the  "Ta&k,"  with  which  the  present  notice 
ejucludes. 

What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life» 
Its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns? 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here : 
There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 
In  whi<^  all  comprehension  wander  loot ; 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
Bat  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks, 


And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age ; 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  plundered  of  their  sweets, 

Neotareous  eesenoes,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons  and  City  feasts,  and  favourite  airs, 

iSthereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 

And  Katterf elto  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 


By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE. 

Author  tif  "  <7<rafd,"  "  -Alexia,"  tic,,  tic 


PART  I. 

CHAPTER  V. — CELIACS  LOVER. 

There  was  a  small  dinner-party  at  Eiver 
Gate  that  eveniog.  It  was  not  a  very 
happy  eveniog  to  any  one  concerned,  except, 
perhaps,  to  the  Ganou,  who  liked  giving 
dinner  parties.  Mrs.  Percival  was  pain- 
fully aware  that  her  son  Vincent  had  come 
back  from  his  boating  in  a  very  bad  temper. 
At  first  she  suspected  that  this  must  be 
because  of  Paul,  and  that  the  secret  of  the 
engagement  had  leaked  out  somehow. 
Bat  she  soon  perceived  that  Vincent  and 
Paul  were  quite  as  little  interested  in  each 
other  as  they  had  been  at  Easter.  They 
were  both  watching  Celia,  to  be  sure  : 
Vincent  silently  and  sulkily ;  Paul  silently 
and  sadly :  he  had  not  yet  had  a  chance  of 
speakipg  to  her  alone,  and  thought  this 
party  a  real  piece  of  barbarity.  He  sup- 
posed they  thought  that  he  was  made  of 
patience.  Then  his  meditations  took  the 
form  of  an  admiration  of  Gelia,  which  grew 
more  ecstatic  every  moment  How  won- 
derfully good  she  was  1  How  unselfish ; 
how  kindl  How  prettily  she  talked  to 
the  old  men ;  how  sweetly  she  amused  the 
old  ladies;  how  amiably  she  listened  to 
that  awful  ass  voung  Jackson,  the  new 
Minor  Ganon,  and  even  played  his  accompa- 
niment while  he  sang  a  song  full  of  "Darling" 
— the  horrid  fool — lookiug  at  her  all  the 
time.  It  bored  her  to  tears,  that  was  plain; 
for  she  got  up  instantly,  hardly  waiting  to 
be  thanked  by  the  hopeless  idiot,  who  was 
left  standing  by  the  piano,  and  came 
straight  down  the  room,  and  stopped  where 
Paul  was  planted  behind  a  table.  It  was 
covered  with  some  of  Mis.  Percival's  most 
precious  curiosities,  which  he  had  been 
carefully  examining  one  by  one.  Gelia 
lingered  a  moment  by  the  table,  and  looked 
up  at  him,  smiling.  He  little  knew  what 
his  lady-love  really  was,  or  the  trouble  in 
her  heart  just  then,  and  he  looked  at  her 
as  if  he  cared  to  know  nothing  but  his  own 
love,  and  pride,  and  delight  in  her. 
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"It  ien't  all  for  money ,^  thoaght  the 
strange  girl,  trying  to  explain  herself  a 
little.  "  He  is  sach  a  dear  fellow.  Bat  he 
has  stolen  his  eyes  from  some  woman.  His 
mother  most  have  been  lovely." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  forgotten 
Paul's  face  in  the  weeks  he  had  been  away, 
and  had  only  remembered  his  other  pos- 
seBsions. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  she  thought, 
while  he  looked  at  her.  "I  wish  this  horrid 
worry  had  never  happened." 

'*  What  are  you  doing  all  alone  here  f '' 
she  said  to  him  softly,  **  Why  don't  you 
siDg,  or  play,  or  something  f  Do — ^just  to 
show  that  poor  little  man  what  ringing  i&" 

Bat  a  triumph  over  Mr.  Jackson  seemed 
to  Paul  quite  unnecessary.  Unlike  many 
musical  people^  he  was  generous  about 
other  people's  music. 

''  He's  not  so  bad— except  in  his  style 
of  songs/'  he  said. 

"And  I  dared  to  play  before  you — I,  who 
can't  play  two  right  notes.  Poor  thing, 
how  you  must  have  suffered  !  Why  didn't 
you  come  and  do  it  for  me  f " 

"  Next  time  I  will,  if  it's  Jackson,"  said 
Paul ;  and  Celia  laughed. 

"Do  go  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Arch- 
deacon," she  said,  and  was  moving  away, 
but  he  stopped  her. 

"  I  have  a  hundred  things  to  say.  Will 
you  come  out  into  the  garden  to-night, 
when  they  are  all  gone  f  There  is  a  moon 
—just  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  added  quickly, 
for  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  did  not 
mean  to  say  yes. 

A  sort  of  pained  anxiety  seemed  to  put 
out  the  light  in  his  face. 

"Am  I  never  to  have  a  chance  of  speak- 
ing to  you  f  "  he  said  in  a  whisper,  leaning 
on  the  table,  while  she  turned  half  away. 

"Oh,  don't  you  be  unreasonable,"  she 
said,  with  an  emphasis  he  did  not  under- 
stand. "  You  must  trust  me — I  thoaght 
you  did!" 

"  I  would  trust  you  with  my  soul ! " 

'*  Then  don't  bother  about  the  garden," 
said  Celia  lightly ;  but  her  look  and  smile 
were  quite  reassuring,  and  scattered  his 
troubles  at  once  to  the  wind. 

After  all,  he  did  not  know  what  they 
were.  The  engagement  was  still  a  secret; 
therefore  Celia  waa  of  coarse  quite  right. 
Some  girls  would  have  defied  the  chance 
of  being  found  out ;  the  talk  of  servants ; 
possibly  the  prowlings  of  that  odious  Yin- 
cent  His  noble  Celia  was  too  wise  for  that 
She  had  left  him  now,  and  was  laughing 
with  the  Archdeacon  over  the  cartoon  in 


"Punch."  The  light  fell  on  her  fair,  blight 
head,  and  flashed  in  little  sparkles  on  the 
shiny  ornaments  of  her  black  dress,  which 
made  her  pretty  arms  and  neck  look  even 
whiter  than  usual  Her  eyes  smiled  on 
every  one ;  but  so  unaffected  and  uncon- 
scious was  she  in  her  happiness,  that  no  one 
could  have  guessed  that  she  knew  how 
desperately  two  men  in  the  room  were  in 
love  with  her.  The  Archdeacon  certainly 
thought  himself  her  chief  admirer,  though 
he  half  suspected  a  rival  in  young  Jackson. 
That  youth,  evidently,  was  not  good 
enough  for  her,  and  he  himself  waa  married. 
However,  there  was  no  harm  in  spinning 
out  the  interest  of  "  Punch "  as  long  as 
possible.  Meanwhile  Paul,  a  little  shamed 
by  the  unselfishness  of  his  love,  left  the 
table  of  "objets  d'art^"  and  went  to  talk  to 
Mra  Archdeacon,  who  received  him  kindly, 
and  asked  questions  about  Switzerland. 

Poor  Paul !  Celia  might  well  ask  him 
to  trust  her,  for  altogether  she  treated  him 
very  badly  that  first  evening  of  his  return. 
She  wished  him  good  night  before  every- 
body, and  went  upstairs  with  her  aunt 
And  then  his  disappointments  were  not 
quite  over,  for  when  he  wandered  out,  in  a 
very  sentimental  frame  of  mind,  to  the 
moonlit  terrace  under  her  window,  he  found 
that  some  one  was  there  before  him. 
Yincent,  sitting  in  a  garden-chair,  smoking. 
Considering  that  the  night  was  by  no  means 
a  summer  night,  and  that  Yincent  was  a 
shivery  Indian,  Paul  thought  this  the  most 
ridiculous  sight  he  had  ever  seen.  Perhaps 
Yincent  suspected  something,  and  did  not 
think  the  match  good  enough  for  his  cousin ; 
besides,  it  was  plain  enough  that  he  did  not 
like  him.  Anyhow,  there  would  be  no 
peace  or  freedom  till  Yincent  was  gone. 
Paul  walked  quietly  away,  giving  up  his 
hour  on  the  terrace.  But,  thinking  of  ihe 
afternoon,  and  putting  things  together,  he 
began  to  dislike  Yincent  as  cordially  as  his 
kind  nature  could. 

The  next  morning  thbgs  were  rather 
better.  The  respectable,  old-fashioned 
world  of  WooUborough  was  waked  by  its 
chiming  bells  to  a  Sunday  of  glorious  sun- 
shine, still,  serene,  and  veiled  in  golden 
mists  which  rolled  off  gradually. 

Paul  ran  down  the  broad  old  staircase  at 
River  Gate ;  all  the  doors  were  open,  and 
the  house  was  full  of  sweet  morning  air, 
and  smelling  of  roses,  though  a  litUe  of 
autumn  too. 

The  tall  dining-room  windows  stood 
open  on  the  terrace.  As  Paul  came  into  the 
room,  Celia  too  came  in  from  that  outside 
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Paradiflo  of  aofb  light  and  flowers.  She 
iras  dressed  in  white  that  morniog,  with  a 
knot  of  red  oamations  fastened  at  her 
throat  Paul's  moment  had  come  at  la&t ; 
and  he  conld  say :  '*  Kow  you  are  all  my 
own  I"  withoat  being  interfered  with  or 
heard  by  any  one  but  his  lore  herself. 
She  was  not  demonstrative,  certainly ;  but 
he  thought  nothing  of  that  at  the  time. 

"Why  were  you  so  cmel  to  me  last 
night  t  *'  he  said ;  bat  then  she  freed  the 
hand  he  was  holding,  and  poshed  him 
gently  away  with  both  of  them,  and  would 
hardly  give  him  one  of  her  red  carnations, 
though  he  begged  for  it  humbly. 

*'jDear,  how  beautiful  you  arel"  said 
Paul,  when  he  had  got  his  carnation,  and 
had  become  a  little  more  reasonable,  as 
Celia  called  it,  "  And  I  let  you  send  me 
away  for  the  whole  summer!  You  will 
nerer  do  that  again.'' 

"  Hash  1 "  she  said,  for  the  footman  was 
combg  in  with  a  tray.  She  was  sittbg 
now  in  a  large  chair  by  the  window,  and 
Paul  was  standing  opposite  to  her;  she 
had  refused  to  go  out  into  the  garden. 
She  did  not  herself  think  that  she  was 
looking  at  all  pretty  that  morning ;  even 
Celia,  as  she  rashly  trusted  to  nature  to 
keep  her  beautiful,  could  not  be  quite  proof 
against  the  ravages  of  a  bad  night.  But 
then,  she  never  had  a  bad  night :  this  was 
her  first  experience  of  such  a  horror,  ex- 
cept the  night  after  her  father  died. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day  t " 
said  PanL  "  Cathedral  Sil  day,  I  suppose  1 
I  shall  ask  old  Chanter  if  he  will  let  me 
play  this  afternoon." 

Dr.  Chanter,  the  Cathedral  organist,  a 
genioa  in  his  way,  and  an  autocrat,  was 
Paul's  chief  friend  at  Woolsborough. 

"Will  vou  give  up  the  Cathedral  to- 
day," said  Celia,  when  they  were  alone 
again,  "  and  do  something  for  me  f '' 

She  was  looking  at  him  anxiously ;  some 
shadow  of  trouble  had  found  its  way  into  her 
eyes  that  morning,  as  Paul  now  began  to  see. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  f "  he  asked 
with  sadden  eagerness.  *'  Of  course  I  What 
can  I  do  r' 

**  Oh  Paul,  you  will  think  me  such  an 
odd  girl/'  she  said.  "  I  am  going  to  treat 
yoa  so  badly.  I  want  you  to  go  away  to- 
day, to  go  off  somewhere  for  a  long  walk, 
I  mean,  and  not  come  back  till  the  evening. 
Will  yon  do  this  to  please  me,  without  my 
telling  yoa  why  f " 

One  need  hardly  say  that  Celia  knew 
the  nature  she  had  to  do  with  -,  she  knew 
that  an  appeal  like  this  would  touch  its 


highest  point  Still,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to 
ask  of  her  young  lover,  who  had  been 
banished  from  her  all  the  summer,  and  had 
scarcely  yet  seen  or  spoken  to  her  since  he 
came  to  Woolsborough.  Paul  looked  at 
her  imploringly ;  her  eyes  as  they  met  his 
were  mysterious,  and  told  him  nothing, 
except  uiat  she  meant  what  she  said.  He 
made  a  little  movement  towards  her ;  but 
then  the  Canon's  dignified  step  was  heard 
slowly  comine  downstairs. 

"Do  you  love  me,  Celia f'  said  Paul 
''  If  you  do,  it  is  all  right,  and  I  will  give 
you  my  life  itself." 

"  Don't  make  conditions,"  she  said.  "  I 
don't  want  your  life.  There  is  another  red 
pink  for  you." 

And  then  the  Canon  came  creaking 
b,  with  his  satisfied  smile,  and  his  half- 
confidential  "  Good  morning,  young 
people  1" 

Then  came  Mrs.  Percival,  really  kind, 
happy  and  smiling,  and  breakfast  was  very 
pleasant,  though  Celia  had  just  turned 
Paul  out  of  Paradisa  In  her  presence, 
Paul  was  a  little  shy  with  the  elder 
people,  and  she  herself  that  morning  did 
not  seem  inclined  much  to  talk;  but  Vincent 
did  not  appear,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
discordant. 

Afterwards  Paul  went  off  through  the 
garden,  and  across  the  ferry,  withoat  a 
word  to  any  one  of  his  intentions. 

When  the  Cathedral  bells  had  nearly 
done  ringing,  and  Canon  Percival,  looking 
very  handsome  in  his  surplice  and  college 
cap,  had  started  off  across  the  broad  sun- 
shine of  the  Close,  Celia  came  down  and 
overtook  her  aant  at  the  door.  Vincent  had 
not  yet  appeared;  but  his  mother  had 
seen  him,  and  explained  that  he  had  a 
headache. 

"I  felt  rather  angry  with  him  last 
night,"  said  Mrs.  Percival  "  He  kept  you 
out  too  late  on  the  river.  It  was  hard  on 
Paul.    He  behaved  like  an  angel,  though." 

*'He  is  angelic,"  said  Celia  quietly. 
'» Bat  Vincent  didn't  know." 

*'  No ;  very  true."  As  Mra  Percival  said 
this,  she  determined  in  her  own  mind  that 
she  woidd  teU  Vincent  before  he  went  away. 
"And  where  is  Paul  nowt"  she  asked. 
"  Not  escaped  to  Dr.  Chanter  already  t " 

"  Paull  I  can't  exactly  tell  you  where 
he  is  now.  He  has  gone  off  for  a  long 
walk  somewhere." 

"  Seally,  Celia  t  How  odd  1  how  very 
unlike  himi" 

« Between  ourselves.  Aunt  Flo,"  said 
Celia  rather  hauahtilv.  and  with  a  slieht 
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effoiti  "  it  was  not  his  own  wish.    I  sent 
him.'' 

"YouBonthiml    Whyt" 

'*Yoa  are  clever  enough  to  gness  my 
reasons." 

'<  You  think  Vincent  will  gness  if  he 
sees  too  much  of  Paul.  Well,  my  dear,  if 
he  doeSi  I  think  that  it  woald  be  better  so 
than  that  you  should  make  a  sacrifice  of 
Paul." 

But  as  she  spoke  there  sprang  a  keen 
suspicion  into  Mrs.  Perciral's  mind.  Was 
there  anything  underhand  in  Celia's  affairs) 
Gould  anything  possibly  be  going  on  be- 
tween herandVincentaboutwhich  the  elders 
knew  nothing  f  He  certainly  had  come  in 
▼ery  dismal  from  the  river,  and  his  behaviour 
aU  the  evening  had  been  singular  in  its 
rudeness.  She  quite  believM  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  Celia's  engagement ;  but 
had  Celia  misled  him  in  any  way  on  that 
subject  %  Naturally,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Percival 
felt  sure  that  her  son,  and  not  her  niece, 
must  be  the  injured  person.  Women,  she 
would  have  argued  smilingly,  can  always 
take  better  care  of  themselves  than  poor 
dear  men.  However,  as  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  Cathedral  porch  received  herself  and 
Celia,  Mrs.  Perdval  resolved  to  say  no- 
thing more  till  the  evening ;  and  then,  if 
things  led  up  to  it,  to  have  an  explanation 
with  her  son. 

Meanwhile,  Paul  had  left  the  city  and 
river  far  behind  him-— Cathedral,  and  organ, 
and  chapter;  old  elms  in  the  Close ;  red  gate- 
ways; beetling  old  windows;  narrow  streets 
full  of  smart  shop-people  in  '^  Sunday  gar- 
ments glitteringgay  " ;  back  lanes  and  courts, 
where  dirty  men  and  women  crouched  on 
doorsteps,  untouched  by  the  grand  reUgious 
influences  which  for  so  many  centuries  had 
governed  the  town,  deaf  to  the  meaning 
of  the  bells  that  clanged  from  a  dozen 
steeples  in  rivalry  of  the  deeper  chime  of 
the  Cathedral — ^the  Woolsborough  Sunday 
was  left  behind,  only  its  bells  following  the 
truant  for  miles,  that  still  autumn  day,  and 
the  scent  of  the  River  Grate  garden  going 
with  him  always  in  Celia's  red  flowers. 
He  was  not  thinking  of  much  besides  Celia, 
as  he  walked  westward  across  meadows  and 
through  the  green  luxuriant  lanes  where 
blackberries  were  ripening,  and  leaves 
beginning  to  be  tinted  with  the  last  glories 
of  the  year.  He  was  not  unhappy,  and  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  be  angry  with 
Celia,  though  she  had  sent  him  away  from 
her  for  a  whole  long  day.  He  was  one  of 
those  "people  of  a  dreamy  disposition,  who 
can  always  be  happy  alone.    The  strong 


passions  and  excitements  of  lif  e^  which  they 
share  with  other  human  beings,  seldom 
come  to  people  like  this  without  briogiog 
them  pain,  all  the  sharper  for  their  seem- 
ing indifference  :  these  sleepy  natures  suffer 
terribly  when  they  are  awaked,  but  they 
enjoy  intensely  too.  Still  they  seem  to 
find  their  true  happiness — perhaps  content 
is  the  right  word — in  following  their  own 
pursuits  quietly. 

Before  Paul  fell  in  love  with  Celia,  he 
used  to  tease  Canon  Percival  a  good  deal 
about  those  dwellers  in  the  badk  lanes  of 
Wookborough.  He  wished  very  much  to 
talk  to  the  Dean  about  it,  and  to  have 
a  Minor  Canon  sent  oat  from  the 
Cathedral,  with  a  few  chosen  choristen,  to 
hold  an  open-air  service  on  the  quay,  at  the 
foot  of  a  certain  steep  dark  street  numbg  | 
down  to  the  river.  Then  he  saw  in  his 
mind's  eye  a  procession  headed  by  these 
choristers,  in  which  all  sorts  of  strange 
beings  would  be  led  gradually  up  the  street, 
on  across  the  Close,  into  the  Cathedr&I 
itself.  Why  was  that  great  church  built, 
if  not  to  gather  souls  like  these?  Bat 
Paul's  arguments  did  not  commend  them- 
selves to  the  Canon,  who  smiled  blandly, 
and  remembered  an  engagement^  Mrs. 
Percival  was  much  more  sympathetic,  and 
sighed  over  impossibilities.  Celia^  when 
she  came,  gave  no  sympathy  at  aU.  She 
would  not  even  listen  to  such  dreams,  bnt 
quietly  put  herself  in  place  of  them. 

Paul  walked  on  across  country,  that 
Sunday  morning,  in  a  sort  of  vague  golden 
atmosphere  made  of  thoughts  of  Celia. 
He  understood  pretty  well  that  he  was  sent 
out  of  the  way  of  that  sulky  Vincent  He 
thought  it  was  rather  a  pity,  and  coold  not 
quite  see  why  the  thing  shonld  have  been 
hidden  at  all.  U  Vincent  did  not  like  it, 
what  could  Ihat  matter  9  It  was  no  sSab 
of  his.  Celia  was  not  his  sister ;  the  fact 
that  his  father  and  mother  had  been  yeiy 
good  to  her,  did  not  give  him  a  right  to  be 
consulted.  Paul's  reason  told  him  all  this, 
but  he  would  i)ot  have  expressed  it  to 
Celia.  He  was  obeying  her  wish,  and  that 
was  enough  :  the  time  of  trial  would  soon 
be  over  now. 

Paul  walked  on  throuch  that  peacel^J, 
pastoral  country,  never  lonely,  though  bo 
still.  The  vfllsges,  which  he  avoided,  lay 
to  right  and  left  of  him ;  the  deep  meadows 
were  full  of  cattle,  feeding;  the  old  red 
farmsteads  lay  half-asleep  in  the  sun,  in  tbe 
middle  of  their  loaded  orchards ;  and  the 
church  bells  answered  each  other  across  m 
stretches  of  shining,  shadowy  plain.    ^^ 
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had  started  before  ten  o'clock,  and  tiro 
hours'  walking  brought  hun  to  one  of  the 
A  most  pictnreeqae  villages  in  the  country. 
There  waa  nothing  new  to  be  seen  there ; 
the  houses,  set,  as  it  seemedi  in  masses  of 
many-coloured  flowers,  were  all  built  of 
grey  stone,  a  few  whitewashed — ^nearly  all 
roofed  with  beautiful  old  thatch  The 
church  and  churchyard  were  set  on  the 
side  of  a  hill;  its  small  wooden  steeple 
was  silent  when  Paul  got  there,  for  service 
was  going  on.  The  hand  of  restoration 
had  touched  this  church  very  gently,  only 
helping  it  to  bear  its  weight  of  years ;  for 
it  was  one  of  the  oldest,  and,  to  some 
people's  eyes,  the  most  beautiful,  io  all  the 
country-side.  Some  one  had  planted  a  rose 
by  the  porch,  which  was  now  climbing  all 
over  the  roof,  mixing  with  the  ivy  it  found 
there.  The  small,  sloping  churchyard  was 
fenced  with  a  stone  wall,  lovely  in  itself, 
with  a  yellow  and  green  embroidery  of 
moss  and  fern.  Two  old  yews  laid  their 
heavy  shadow  on  the  graves,  especially  the 
older  ones;  out  in  a  patch  of  sunshine 
were  the  newer  graves,  with  fresh  wreaths 
upon  them.  Behind  the  village,  above  the 
churchyard,  the  country  suddenly  changed 
its  chuacter,  breaking  into  a  ridge  of  hiUs, 
from  the  highest  of  which — a  wild  sheep- 
walk,  partly  clothed  with  bracken,  and 
crowned  with  fir-trees— one  looked  down 
first  on  a  very  great  house,  in  a  park,  be- 
longing to  a  certain  Sir  John  Leftroy,  and 
then  on  a  wide  westerly  view  beyond, 
bounded  by  blue  hOls  which  suggested 
Wales. 

Paul  was  rather  hot  and  tired  when  he 
reached  the  little  village.  He  crossed  the 
btone  stile  into  the  churchyard,  and  walked 
softly  on  the  grass  to  the  entrance  of  the 
low,  dark  porch.  He  had  heard  the  people 
singing  as  he  came  along  the  road ;  they 
were  singing  still,  not  very  musically,  to 
the  groaning  of  an  organ  badly  played. 
Presently,  as  Paul  listened,  they  stopped, 
and  the  sermon  began.  Paul  knew  some- 
thing of  the  nice  old  Vicar  of  the  place, 
whose  sermons  matched  his  church  excel- 
lently well  But  this  morning  a  harsh, 
new  voice  startled  him  unpleasantly.  Some 
strange  cleigyman  began  preaching  on  the 
Greeds  of  the  Church.  Their  days  were 
numbered,  in  his  opinion ;  but  he  spoke  of 
them  with  a  kindly  air  of  patronage,  and 
advised  his  hearers^the  old  blacksmith, 
the  carpenter's  wife,  the  waggoner  and  his 
family— to  bear  with  them  for  the  present : 
"  till  yon  and  I  can  make  something  better 
for  ourselves.'' 


Paul,  though  a  young  Oxford  man  and  a 
thinker  in  his  way,  turned  impatiently 
from  the  church  door,  and  was  crossing  the 
path  on  his  way  to  the  upper  stile,  when  a 
man  came  out  of  the  church  with  auch 
hasty  strides  that  he  ran  against  him  and 
nearly  knocked  him  down. 

« Mille  pardons,  monsieur  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed in  great  confusion,  adding  thus  to 
Paul's  amazement.  He  recovered  himself 
instantly,  however. 

"  It  is  I  who  must  apologise,"  Paul  said 
in  English  '*You  naturally  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  me  there." 

«<  Mon  Dieu,  non  I " 

Paul  was  glad  to  find  himself  under- 
stood. He  looked  at  his  new  acquaintance 
with  some  interest  and  curiosity,  as  they 
both  turned  off  across  the  grass  in  the 
Fame  direction,  passing  open  windows, 
through  which  the  advanced  doctrines  of 
the  preacher  still  fell  upon  their  ears.  By 
mutual  consent  they  were  silent  till  they 
had  climbed  the  slope  to  the  stile  beyond 
the  church,  which  led  to  a  path  crossing 
the  hiUs. 

The  Frenchman  walked  on  a  pace  or 
tsro  in  front  of  Paul,  who  remembered,  as 
he  followed  him,  that  the  Lefroys  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  had  a  good  many 
foreign  connections.  This  might  account 
for  what  seemed  at  first  such  a  strange 
phenomenon. 

This  foreigner  was  a  good  deal  older 
than  Paul ;  a  man  of  forty,  or  rather  more. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  English  suit  of  light 
tweed,  in  which  he  looked  odd,  somehow. 
But  he  was  unquestionably  a  good-looking 
man ;  tall  and  broad,  with  a  short,  tfair 
beard  and  fierce  moustache,  and  particularly 
amiable,  gentle  blue  eyes.  In  his  younger 
days  he  had  been  considered  the  hand- 
somest man  in  Paris.  In  fact,  he  owed 
his  wife  to  his  good  looks  and  charming 
disposition,  for  he  was  a  poor  man,  though 
liie  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest 
families  in  France. 

When  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  he  turned  round  smiling  to  Paul,  and 
began  to  make  another  apology,  this  time 
in  English,  which  he  spoke  remarkably  well. 

"  I  am  perfectly  desolated  and  crushed 
by  mv  rudeness,"  he  said.  '<I  also  dis- 
turbed the  poor  dear  congregation,  who 
were  listening  like  the  best  of  sheep  to  that 
oversetting  sermon." 

**  They  could  not  understand  it,  I  should 
thmk,  luckUy,"  said  Paul  "  I  came  in  for 
a  few  sentences,  which  seemed  to  me  very 
ignorant  nonsense." 
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"  Well,  I  am  glad  we  agree.  You  are 
perhaps  a  Catholic,  air  1 " 

*'  No ;  not  In  your  sense,"  said  PaiiL 

<<  Well,  forgive  me.  I  shall  understand 
in  time.  My  catastrophe  to-day  was  a 
punishment,  I  must  tell  you.  Let  me 
explain.  I  am  staying  at  the  Hall  down 
there— with  sort  of  cousins,  the  Lefroys. 
But  you  are  acquainted,  no  doubt  1 " 

**  This  is  not  my  country.  I  only  know 
Sir  John  Lefroy  by  name." 

"Ah — pardon — well,  yesterday  evening 
there  was  a  party  at  dinner,  and  a  very 
cbarmiog  English  lady  was  kind.enouffh  to 
inform  me  about  the  Church  of  England, 
which  she  said  was  purely  and  simply 
another  branch  of  our&  She  begged  me 
to  attend  the  services  to-day,  and  to  judge 
for  myself.  We  had  our  own  mass  this 
morning,  of  course,  in  my  cousin's  chapeL 
Afterwards  I  kept  my  promise,  and  visited 
the  village  cfaurcL  All  I  will  say  is  that 
I  do  not  see  much  resemblance." 

He  smiled  pleasantly,  and  shrugged  his 
shouldera 

'*  But  you  must  not  judge  by  what  you 
heard  this  morning,"  said  Paul  '*That 
gentleman  is  one  of  our  new  lights,  I  sup- 
pose. To  me  they  are  all  rather  illogical 
— but  he  is  worse  than  that" 

*'  Many  people  will  not  believe  in  a  creed 
of  his  making  f  " 

"  I  should  think  not — ^but  I  suppose  he 
will  be  satisfied  if  he  believes  in  it  himself." 

"And  it  is  all  like  that.  Then  my 
pretty  friend  was  mocking  me." 

<*  No ;  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Paul 

It  was  a  puzzling  position  to  be  placed 
in  suddenly,  the  position  of  apologist  for 
the  English  Church.  However,  Paul  was 
good  at  argument :  and  he  had  not  to  do 
with  a  bigot  or  a  specialist,  but  with  an 
amiable,  liberal,  and  perfectly  courteous 
man.  They  crossed  the  stile  and  slowly 
climbed  the  hill.  Under  the  fir-trees  at  the 
top  they  sat  down,  and  talked  for  a  long 
tima  Presently  they  heard  the  chatter 
and  tramp  of  the  congregation  coming 
out  of  church,  but  no  one  came  their  way ; 
they  sat  in  the  hot^  still  shade — there  was 
not  even  wind  enough  to  make  music  in 
the  branches  above  them — and  they  talked 
on,  passing  from  religious  questions  to 
politics,  and  then  to  more  personal  matters, 
till  they  had  actually  talked  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  friendship.  It  was,  of  course,  the 
Frenchman's  doing;  he  was  the  most 
friendly  and  sociable  of  men ;  and  he  had 


taken  a  fancy  to  Paul  in  the  moment  that 
they  met  so  strangely  at  the  church-door.  1 1 
was  not  very  wonderfoL  Paul  was  culti- 
vated, he  was  thoughtful  and  clever,  he 
was  a  little  old-fashioned  in  his  manners 
and  talk,  and  he  was  not  limited  by  any 
suspicion  of  foreigners.  He  liked  older 
men  than  himself,  and  had  preferred 
Colonel  Ward,  till  now,  to  any  of  bis 
younger  friends,  of  whom  in  fact  he  had 
not  many.  With  such  men,  if  they  suited 
him,  he  was  not  boyish  and  shy,  as  women 
often  found  him ;  or  odd  and  dismal,  as 
some  men  thought  him.  Paul,  at  his  best, 
was  a  young  man  worth  knowing,  and 
worth  talking  to ;  but  not  very  many  people 
were  aware  of  this. 

Before  they  parted,  Paul  had  told  the 
Frenchman  about  his  old  home  in  Surrey ; 
and  the  Frenchman  had  told  him  that  he, 
too,  had  an  old  house  of  his  own  down  in 
the  west  of  France,  but  almost  too  ruinous 
to  be  inhabited,  eitcept  in  the  height  of 
summer.  He  also  told  Paul  that  his  wife 
had  died  several  years  ago,  and  that  he  had 
one  child,  a  daughter  of  fourteen;  but 
Paul's  confidence  did  not  go  quite  to  this 
length,  and  he  said  nothing  about  Celia. 

At  last  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
clanging  of  a  bell  from  the  great  house  in 
the  park. 

<'I  must  go,"  said  Paul's  new  friend; 
"  but  first,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  know  each 
other's  name,"  and  he  handed  Paul  a  card 
on  which  the  inecription  looked  very 
splendid.     "  Mcs.  de  la  Tour-MontmiraiL" 

"  Thank  you  very  much,'*  said  Paul  "  I 
haven't  got  a  card.  My  name  is  Bomaine — 
Paul  Eomaine." 

**  That  is  not  bard  to  remember^"  said 
Monsieur  de  Montmirail.  "  And  you  are 
staying  at  Woolsborough  1  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  again." 

He  bowed,  and  then  took  Paul's  fingers 
for  a  moment,  smiling :  then  bowed  again, 
and  walked  off  with  rather  careful  steps 
down  the  rough  side  of  the  hill. 

Paul  sat  where  he  had  left  him  for  some 
time  longer,  gazmg  at  the  wide  blue  view, 
thinking  of  the  queer  encounter  and  all 
they  had  talked  about.  Then  he  suddenly 
found  out  that  he  was  very  hungry,  and  he 
left  his  hill-top  and  went  down  into  the 
village,  where  he  got  some  bread  and  cheese 
at  the  little  inn,  before  starting  off  by  a  long 
roundabout  way  back  to  Woolsborough. 
If  he  did  not  reappear  before  six  o'clock,  he 
supposed  Celia  would  be  satisfied. 
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Bt  RICHARD  ASHE  KING. 

CHAPTER  V. 
CtlARACTERtSTlC   CORRESrONDENCE, 

Afteh  these  three  chapters  explainiDg 
the  kmd  of  in  format  engagement  between 
May  and  Hdgb,  we  return  to  the  date  at 
which  our  atory  opens. 

Why  ahoiiJd  the  worthieit  women  wor- 
ship £0  often  the  moat  worthless  of  men  f 
A  little  girl  often  prefers  a  bald,  broken- 
nosed,  wooden  wreck  of  a  doll  to  all  her 
eiquisitely '  dreased  and  featored  '*men 
of  war/'  and  she  grows  tip  to  show  the 
same  morbid  preference  for  the  most  worth- 
lass  of  her  admirers,  ai  a  maiden ;  and 
,  of  her  sons,  as  a  mother. 

Anyhow,  we  have  no  better  reason  than 
this  to  give  for  the  worship  which  his 
mother  and  sister  lavished  on  Fred 
Bejreaford,  an  irredeemably  worthless  youth, 
Feibapa  it  w^as  their  worship  which  caused 
bii  worth leesnesa,  and  not  hia  worthlesa- 
BftM  which  evoked  their  worship— or,  in 
A  word,  perhaps  he  was  spoiled.  And  so, 
no  doubt,  ha  was  J  but  spoiling,  if  it  makes 
a  man  selfish,  does  not  make  him  mean  and 
sly,  aa  Fred  was,  in  spite  of  his  genial, 
ftmk,  and  pleasant  manner.  Besides, 
spoiling  conld  hardly  make  him  more  sel- 
iih  than  he  was  by  nature.  Such  as  he 
was,  however,  he  was  worshipped  by  both 
Mi  mother  and  sii^ter,  who  set  down  those 
of  his  fanlta  which  they  could  see  to 
the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  even  to 
its  generosity ;  for  Fred  had  a  happy 
knack  of  inventing  such  generous  or  affec- 
donate  reasons  for  his  moat  selfish  acts,  as 

itorik  in  completely  these  ingenuous  wor- 
shippers. 
"  -    -|-  ------iTirir:^-!  '  '    II    I 


"Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
"Dear   Old  May,— Thanks,  awfully, 
for  the  money,  which  took  me  oat  of  an 
ugly  hole.     I    hope   it    didn't    cost    you 
another  dress,  as  1  want  yon  to  look  your 
beat  for  Gower,  who  is  already  in  love  with 
your  photo  J     I  fancy  it  was  the  sight   of 
it  that  made  hltn  so  keen  about  coming,  as 
I  wasn't  at  all  pressing  in  my  invitation , 
for  I  knew  that  the  *gov.'  would  cut  op 
rough  about  it.     He  seems  to  think  I  can 
live  in  College  without  knowing  any  one, 
or  spending  anything ;  but  a  fellow  must 
be  as  slow  as  a  snail  to  live  in  his  shell  here, 
and  that,  you  kuow,  is  not  in  my  line  at 
all«     I  can't  help  making  friends ;  and,  of 
course,   I   have   to   be   friendly   in   turn ; 
though  thia,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  was  not 
my  only — or  my  chief — reason  for  asking 
Gower  down,   I  thought  he  would  put  a  hit  , 
of  Mfe  into  the  house,  and  amuse  you — I  am 
sure  you  want  it,  with  no  one  to  speak  to 
but  that  dismal  little  Spratt,  who  is  as 
slow  as  a  hearse  horsey  so  I  asked  Gower 
as  the  most  likely  of  our  lot  to  enliven  you. 
Watch  your  chance,  like  a  dear  old  woman, 
to  coax  the  '  gov/  into  sending  me  some 
money,  as  I  am  frightfully  hard  up,  and 
really  hardly  know  how  Tm  to  get  home» 
It  wouldn't  do  to  ask  Gower  for  a  loan,  as 
it  would  look  too  like  demanding  payment 
for  his  lodging ;  wouldn't  it  1    Yet  I  really 
don't  know  how  else  to  raiae  twenty  pound  a; 
Idon't  indeed.  1  cannot  tell  you  how  mean  I 
felt  in  having  to  ask  you  again  for  your 
allowance  ;  and  I  shall  be  just  miserable  till 
I  can  pay  you  back.     Now,  twenty  pounds 
from  the  *  gov/  would  lighten  a  little  of  this 
load,  as  well  as  free  me  here  and  frank  me 
home.     Do  coax  him  into  sending  it,  May, 
dear.    He  can't  refuse  you  anything.    Who 
conld  t    Ever,    dear  old  May,  your  very 
affectionate  brother,  Fred  Be  res  ford/' 
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It  would  not  require  a  deep  knowledge 
of  Fved'B  eharaoter  to  anggest  to  any  one 
who  read  this  letter— to  any  one  but  hu 
mother  and  iuter — that  his  anselfieh  rea- 
sons for  ashing  Qower  and  needing  twenty 
pounds  were  canting  after-thonghts.  May, 
however,  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doabt 
that  one  of  his  motives  for  asking  this  Mr. 
Oower  was  consideration  for  her ;  and  that 
one  of  his  motives^  if  not  his  main  motive, 
for  covetbg  this  twenty  pounds,  was  his 
longing  to  pay  her  back  half  of  it.  Tet 
May  had  been  taken  in  hundreds  of  times 
before  by  this  plausible  Fred,  who,  for  a 
young  man,  was  sineularly  proficient  in 
the  art  of  passing  JSase  coin  for  gold  in 
this  canting  way. 

Curiously  enough,  Fred  himself  came  to 
believe  in  Uiese  spurious  coins  after  he  had 
succeeded  for  some  time  in  passing  them. 
When  he  had  alleged  some  unselfish  motive 
for  a  piece  of  pure  selfishness  two  or  three 
times,  he  began  to  believe  that  thb  motive 
really  had  had  something  to  do  with  in- 
spiring the  act,  and  he  would  then  accept 
Mav's  or  his  mother's  acknowledgement 
of  bis  magnanimity  as  his  due. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  was  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  shortcomings  of  others 
toward  himself.  Like  all  thoroughly 
thankless  and  selfish  folk,  he  was  incessant 
in  his  complaints  of  the  monstrous  thank- 
lessness  and  selfishness  of  otherr. 

May  received  this  letter  of  his  two 
days  after  that  wherein  Oower's  visit  had 
been  announced  to  her  mother,  and  nearly 
a  week  before  Fred  and  his  friend  were 
due  at  the  vicarage.  She  could  not  help, 
as  she  read  it,  giving  a  sigh  as  she  thought 
of  her  shabby  bonnets  and  frocks,  which 
Fred's  appropriation  of  two  quarters'  allow- 
ance in  succession  had  prevented  her  replac- 
ing. Not  being  by  any  means  above  a  love 
of  finery  and  a  shame  of  shabbiness,  she 
would  have  liked  to  look  her  best  to  this 
grand  friend  of  Fred's.  However,  this  was 
but  a  light  trouble  compared  with  that  of 
poor  Fred  in  debt  and  dunned,  and  with- 
out enough  money  even  to  get  home.  He 
could  not  help  making;  friends,  as  he  said, 
and  he  was  so  afiectionate  and  generous 
that  he  could  not  help  either  returning 
their  kindness  at  an  expense  which  pinched 
and  harassed  him  in  this  unhappy  way. 
What  was  to  be  done  t  She  hardly  dare 
ask  her  father,  who  already  had  had  to  sup- 
plement again  and  again  the  very  liberal 
allowance  he  had  made  to  Fred,  untfl  hb 
patience,  and  his  purse  also,  were 
exhausted.      May  knew  how  much  her 


fother  had  denied  himself  to  make  Fred 
the  allowanee  he  did ;  and  how  little  was 
left  to  him  to  give  up  in  order  to  satisfy 
these  eternal  demands  for  more.  Poor  Fred, 
she  suspected,  was  thoitthtleas — a  mers 
boy  really — and  had  so  little  idea  of  the 
amount  of  his  own  expenditure  and  of  his 
father's  income,  that  he  fancied  his  fother 
was  stinting  him — instead  of  himself — un- 
reasonably. But  she,  knowing  how  much 
the  other  way  it  was,  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  asking  her  father  for  this  twenty 
pounds,  which  he  could  not  spare  at  aU 
probably,  certainly  not  without  extreme 
inoonvenienca 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  troubled 
mind.  May  decided  to  apply  first  to  her 
mother,  who  was  always  pinching  and 
scraping  to  make  a  privy  purse  of  her  own 
for  Fred  to  draw  qpon.  She  found  that 
good  housewife  in  the  best  bedroom  which 
she  was  having  arranged  already  for  Fred's 
distinguished  friend. 

**  Mamma  i "  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting, 
as  significant  of  the  difierence  between  the 
nature  of  May's  regard  and  relation  to  her 
father  *and  to  her  mother,  that  she  called 
her  always  "  Mamma,"^whereas  she  called 
him  by  the  far  friendlier,  fuller,  and  more 
confidential  title  of  *'  Father."  "  Mamma, 
have  you  got  any  money  1 "  she  asked  in 
her  direct  way. 

"  Money  I "  exclaimed  her  mother,  turn- 
ing round  to  look  her  surprise. 

"For  Fred.  He's  worried  so  about 
money." 

"You  got  your  allowance  last  week, 
May,  if  you  are  so  anxious  to  help  him." 

"It's  all  gone,"  May  answered  loyally, 
silent  as  to  where  it  had  gone.  "  But  I 
thought  that,  perhaps,  you  might  have 
enough  to  spare  him ;  he  wants  it  sa  He 
hasn't  enough,  even,  to  bring  him  home." 

«Do  you  mean  that  you've  spent  your 
whole  quarter's  allowance  already  1 "  cried 
her  mother  in  incredulous  surprise. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  gone.  But  I'd  pay  you 
out  of  my  next,  if  you  could  lend  me  some 
to  send  him." 

"  That's  all  nonsense.  May.  You  know 
perfectly  well  that  if  I  had  it  I  should  send 
it  to  him  myself.  But  all  I  had  I  sent 
him  last  week.      How  ^ou  managed  to 

spend 1    Yon  sent  it   to  him  1 "  she 

cried  sharply,  with  a  spasm  of  jealousy. 
She  had  almost  rather  that  her  idolised 
Fred  should  have  lacked  the  money, 
than  that  he  should  have  owed  it  to 
May. 

"Yes,"  replied  May  simply.    "But  it 
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wasn't  enoagh.  He  Lbb  been  pat  lately  to 
a  great  deal  of  expenee  which  he  eonldn't 
avoid." 

"I  wish,  May,  you  would  be  more 
Btraighiforward.  Yoa  at  g^od  aa  aaid  yoa 
had  weoi  him  nothing/'  rejoined  her  mother 
petulantly.  "Does  he  lay  he  haant  money 
to  bring  him  home  t '' 

^  He  wants  more  Aan  that.  I'm  abaad 
he's  a  little  in  debt,"  May  answered 
heaitatiTely,  with  a  tronbled  face, 

"Dear  !  He  is  thooc^ess  I".cried  her 
mother,  sitting  down  helplessly  to  tUnk 
this  over.  After  a  little,  she  said  with  a 
dgh:  ''Well,  yoa  had  better  ask  year 
father  £ar  it»  as  he  has  written  to  yoa;" 
alkging  this  reason,  partly  in  piqae  at 
Fred's  oonfidiog  his  difficalties  to  Mi^ 
mlher  than  hmelf,  and  partly  throngh 
anwillii^iness  to  admit  May's  inflaenoe 
with  her  father  to  be  greater  thui  her 
own. 

Having  thoa  washed  her  hands  of  the 
affidr,  Iba.  Beresf ord  disarissed  May  by 
rising  and  a£fecting  instant  absorption  bi 
her  book. 

May,  -^ith  a  heavy  hearty  prooeeded  to 
seek  her  father  in  the  stady. 

^  Well,  my  dear  1 "  he  sud,  looking  ap 
from  his  book  with  a  welcoming  smile. 
"  Well,  my  dear,  what  is  it  now — me  great 
sorplice  question,  to  button  or  not  to 
button  f" 

Bat  May  did  not  return  his  smile. 

'*  I  had  a  letter  from  Fred  to-day,  father," 
she  said,  standing  at  one  side  of  her  father's 
chair,  a  little  behind  it^  and  resting  her 
hand  on  his  shoidder. 

"  Wanting  money  f "  he  asked  quickly, 
with  clouded  brow. 

"  He  has  so  many  friends— —"  began 
May. 

"  You  sent  him  your  allowance  1 "  her 
father  interrupted  her  to  say;  for  he  knew 
she  would  not  have  come  for  money  to 
him  while  she  possessed  a  penny  of  her 
own. 

"  I  didn't  want  it^  fattier,  really." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  little,  while  he 
pat  hiaarm  round  her  to  draw  her  doae  to 
hiaside. 

**And  if  a  not  thefifst  tfane  you  have  sent 
it  either,  May.  I  suppose  yea  have  been 
wearing  all  sorts  of  shabl^  things,  though  I 
never  noticed  them ;  far  1  never  oert  farther 
than  yonr  face,  dear,"  he  said  with  a  tender- 
ness which  made  the  speech  inexpressibly 
deeper  and  dearwthanamereoompliment. 
"  I  ahall  have  to  go  bade  ten  yearn  and 
take  yoa  by  the  hand  to  the  dressmaker's, 


and  trust  you  only  with  ^MMigh  money  to 
buy  Con  tobacco." 

"  You  give  me  so  mudi,  father ;  so  much 
more  than  I  want^  really ;  while  Fred  has 
all  kinds  of  expenses  which  he  cannot  help." 

"  So  that  he  cannot  help  robbing  you  ! " 
he  cried,  with  a  sudden  and  nnlooked 
lor  oatborst  of  bitterness  which  he  seemed 
to  regret  in  the  moment  of  uttering 
it;  for  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
gentleness  :  ^  *'  May,  dear,  I  must  ask  you 
not  to  do  this  again." 

<'  It  isn't  as  you  think,  father/'  May 
pleaded  earnestly.  "  He  would  not  have 
taken  it  if  I  had  wanted  it  It  was 
altogether  my  own  doing." 

''  It's  not  only  for  you  I  am  thinking, 
dear,  but  for  him.  It  is  no  nK»e  Idndness 
to  him,  than  it  would  be  to  give  a  drunkard 
drink." 

'*  I  don't  think  it's  extravagance,  father ; 
but  he  has  to  return  the  kindnesses  he 
receives." 

"  He'll  never  ruin  himself  in  that  way," 
answered  her  father.  "  No,  dear ;  it's  ex- 
travagance, and  extravagance  of  a  bad  kind. 
He  has  taken  to  gambling,  May ;  and  to 

E'  re  a  gambler  money  is  to  feed  a  fever.  I 
ve  said  nothing  to  your  mo^er  about  it, 
as  it  would  only  worrv  her  to  no  purpose ; 
bat  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  use  your 
influence  with  him,  dear.  I  have  none, 
and  he  cannot  treat  your  mother  with 
common  respect," 

Here  even  May  had  nothing  to  say  for 
Fred,  who  showed  his  mother  more  than 
even  the  usual  amount  of  tiiat  contempt 
which  is  the  acknowledgement  a  spoiled 
child  makes  to  his  worshippers 

As  far  the  charge  of  gambling  made 
against  Fred,  May  could  jadge  of  its 
seriousness  only  from  the  seriousness  of 
her  f  attier's  manner.  Plainly  he  thought 
it  exceedingly  grave.       * 

**  Did  he  ask  yen  to  ask  me  for  money  f " 
her  father  enquired  after  a  short  silence. 

*'  He  seemed  in  great  need  of  it,"  she 
replied  evasively.  "  He  had  not  enough 
to  bring  him  home." 

"  I  can  send  him  so  much  and  no  mora 
I  would  not  send  him  more,  even  if  I  had 
it  to  spare;  but  I  haven't,  and  he  must 
know  that  I  haven't.  I  can  give  you 
five  pounds  for  him,  May ;  and  you  may 
tell  him  from  me  that  he  must  know  why 
I  cannot  send  him  more— and  find  it  hard 
to  spare  that,"  he  said,  with  a  significance 
which  left  May  in  no  doubt  that  he  had 
lately  paid  a  large  sum  to,  or  for,  Fred. 

She  removed  her  hand  from  her  iather^s 
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shoulder  to  pat  her  arm  aroand  his  neck, 
while  she  stooped  to  press  her  cheek 
caressingly  against  his. 

''Dear  old  father!"  she  said  with  an 
emotion  out  of  proportion  to  its  apparent 
cause. 

<*I  am  greatly  to  be  pitied!"  he  an- 
swered in  a  tone  and  with  a  caress  which 
expressed  how  much  she  was  to  hun. 

On  her  way  to  her  room  to  answer 
Fred's  letteriMay  was  intercepted — casually 
it  seemed — ^by  her  mother,  who  said  wi^ 
ill  •  concealed  impatience  and  anxiety, 
"WeUI" 

<*  Father  has  given  me  five  pounds  for 
him." 

"  Wai  that  all  he  wanted ! " 

"He  wanted  a  little  more,  but  father 
couldn't  spare  it" 

Her  mother  was  turning  away  with  a 
troubled  face  when  it  occurred  to  her  to 
asky  "Did  you  tell  your  father  you  had 
sent  him  your  allowance  1 " 

*'  Tes;  he  asked  me." 

'*  You  were  very  ready  to  tell^  him/'  re- 
joined her  mother. 

*'  I  only  told  him  as  I  told  you,  when  he 
asked  me,  mamma,"  May  answered  indig- 
nantly ;  but  her  mother  had  already  tumd 
away. 

Mrs.  Beresford,  if  not  overwise,  was 
naturally  an  amiable  woman;  but  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  was  soured  in  her  by 
jealousy,  whenever  that  passion  came  into 
play. 

May  was  really  angry  at  the  charge  of 
currying  favour  with  her  father  at  Fred's 
expense,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before 
she  had  so  far  recovered  her  usual  sweet 
composure,  as  to  be  able  to  sit  down 
and  write  her  letter. 

*' Dearest  Fred, — I  am  so  sorry  to  be 
able  to  send  you  only  five  pounds ;  but 
father  cannot  spire  more,  and  he  bids  me 
say  that  you  will  yourself  understand  why 
he  has  so  little  to  spare.  He  never  sajrs 
anything  about  it ;  but  I  know  that  he  is 
very  poor  at  present  from  the  way  he 
denies  himself  everything;  and  he  seems 
at  times  so  much  worried  and  in  such  low 
spirits.  I  do  feel  so  sorry  for  him,  and  so 
would  you,  Fred  dear,  if  you  were  at 
home  and  saw  how  troubled  he  seems  to 
be  sometimes.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
want  of  money  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it  I  know  how  generous  you  are,  dear 
Fred,  and  how  you  cannot  bear  to  receive 
kindnesses  from  all  your  many  friends 
without  returning  them ;  but  I  know,  toO| 
that  if  you  had  an  idea  how  pinched  and 


harassed  for  money  father  has  been  lately, 
you  would  think  more  of  him  than  even  of 
your  frienda 

"  Dear  old  Fred,  don't  be  cross  with  me 
and  say  I  am  always  preaching,  because  I 
tell  you  only  what  you  would  see  and  feel 
for  yourself  if  you  were  here.  Being  out 
of  sight  and  at  a  distance  makes  such  a 
difference;  but  if  you  were  at  home  and 
saw  how  changed  father  is  of  late,  and 
knew  how  much  want  of  money  had  to  do 
with  it,  I  feel  sure  that  you  would  deny 
yourself,  and  even  your  friends,  to  make 
things  easier  for  him. 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  dis- 
mal answer  to  a  letter  with  the  good  news 
of  your  coming  home  in  it ;  but  yon  know 
how  glad  I  am,  and  how  I  just  long  to  see 
you  again,  dear  old  Fred,  even  if  you  come 
only  to  scold  me !  Ever,  dearest  Fred, 
your  loving  sbter.  Mat.*' 

On  reading  her  letter  over,  May  was 
not  satisfied  with  it  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
she  could  think  of  no  gentler  way  of  ex- 
pressing what  her  father  had  sugeested — 
and  her  own  heart  approved  —  that  she 
should  say  to  her  thoughtless  brother. 


ALL  THE  YEAE  BOUND. 

FEBRUART. 

This  month  derives  its  name  from  the 
Februa,  or  Feralia,  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
Muies  of  the  gods  at  this  season.  IJntU 
the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius  it  was  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  but  he  placed  it 
second,  and  dedicated  it  to  Neptune,  the 
god  of  water,  a  not  inappropriate  deity. 
According  to  Ovid's  "  Fasti," 

In  ancient  times  pnrgationa  had  the  name 
Of  Februa ;  Tarioui  cantoms  prove  the  same. 
In  short,  with  whatsoe'er  oar  hearts  we  hold 
Are  purified,  was  Febma  termed  of  old  ; 
Lustrations  are  from  henoe,  from  hence  the  name 
Of  this  our  month  of  February  came. 

'  The  Saxons  termed  February  *'  Sprout 
Kele,"  from  the  sprouting  of  cabbages 
during  the  month,  and  '*8ol  Monath" 
(pancake  month)  from  the  cakes  offered  to 
the  sun  at  this  tima  Sol,  or  soul,  signified 
food  or  cakes.  The  Zodiacal  sign  of  the 
month  is  Pisces,  or  The  Fishes,  thus  referred 
to  by  Spenser : 

Then  came  cold  February,  sitting 
In  an  old  wagon,  for  he  could  not  ride — 

Drawn  by  two  fishes,  for  the  season  fitting  ; 
Which  through  the  flood  before  did  softly  slide. 

The  month  proved  in  the  past  a  fruitful 
source  of  inspiration  of  the  rhymes  of 
weather  prophets.    A  thoroughly  wet  Feb- 
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Toaiy  was  hailed  as  the  welcome  forerunner 

of  a  fine  summer;  so  that  an  abundance  of 

snow  or  rain  was  not  only  expected  but 

anxiously  desired  during  this  month : 

If  Febrnary  give  much  snow, 
A  fine  sammer  it  doth  f oreehow. 

Febraary  fill  dvke.  be  it  black  or  be  it  white ; 
Bat  if  it  be  white  it's  better  to  like. 

A  similar  spirit  inspires  the  proverb 
which  says :  "When  gnats  dance  in  Feb- 
ruary the  husbandman  becomes  a  beggar." 
The  Scotch  also  say  that  "For  every  song 
the  mavis  sings  in  February  she'll  lament 
ere  spring  be  over." 

February  has  seven  unlucky  days^namely, 
the  sixth,  seventh,  tenth,  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  twenty  -  eighth,  spread 
pretty  freely  over  the  twenty-eight  days 
aUottisd  to  it  These  may,  however,  be 
warded  off  in  a  measure  by  wearing  an 
amethyst,  which  is  a  prescriptive  against 
violent  passions  and  drunkenness. 
X  Candlemas  Day,  or  the  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  (February  second) 
stands  as  a  holy-day  in  the  Church  of 
England  Calendar,  and  is  observed  in  all 
Catholic  countries  with  great  pomp.  Its 
observance^  dates  from  a  verv  early  period 
in  the  Christian  era,  and  prooably  was  one 
of  the  fsst  days  of  the  Pagans.  In  very 
early  days  the  snowdrop  was  called  the 
"Porification  Flower,"  or  "The  Faire 
Maid  of  Fefaruary,"  because  it  is  generally 
iu  bloom  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Candlemas  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  dreumstance  that,  before  mass  was 
said  on  that  day,  the  Church  blessed  the 
candles  for  the  whole  year,  and  a  proces- 
sion was  afterwards  formed,  in  which  the 
faithful  carried  candles.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that|  from  Candlemas,  the  use  of  tapers  at 
Yespers  and  Litanies,  wluch  prevailed 
throughout  the  winter,  ceased,  untU  the 
evening  of  All  Hallowmass. 

There  was  formerly  an  almost  universal 
belief  that  if  Candlemas  Day  were  sun- 
shiny,   hard    weather   would   follow;   if 
cloudy,  a  mild  season  would  ensue : 
If  CandlemAB  Day  be  fine  and  clear 
There  will  be  two  winters  in  one  year. 

This  was  not  a  very  prophetic  prophecy  to 

make,  seeing  that,  as  the  year  commenced 

with  winter,  so  it  likewise  ended  with  the 

same  seasonable  weather.    But  the  poem 

went  on  to  say : 

Bat  if  CandlemaB  Day  bring  clouds  and  rain, 
Tenter  is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again. 

A  further  couplet  told  our  forefathers, 

as  it  also  tells  us,  that. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  east  on  Candlemas  Day, 
There  it  will  stick  to  the  second  of  M&j, 


Candlemas  Eve  is  the  proper  time  for 
the  removal  of  all  evergreen  decorations 
from  churches  and  houses ;  forcible  reasons 
for  which  are  given  by  Herrick,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  an  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  old  and  curious  customs  which 
prevailed  with  our  forefathers. 

Down  with  the  rosemary,  and  so, 
Down  with  the  bavs  and  mistletoe ; 
Down  with  the  holly,  ivv,  all 
Wherewith  ye  dressed  toe  Christmas  hall ; 
That  80  the  soperstitious  find 
Not  one  least  branch  be  left  behind — 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there,  maids,  trust  to  me, 
S<\  many  goblins  see  shall  yee. 

In  Scotland,  on  Candlemas  Day,  a 
custom  known  as  Briids  bed  was  practised. 
The  mistress  and  servants  of  each  family 
took  a  sheaf  of  oats  and  dressed  it  up  in 
woman's  apparel,  put  it  in  a  large  basket, 
and  laid  a  wooden  club  by  its  side.  The 
whole  of  them  then  cried  *'  Briid  is  come  1 
Briid  is  comel  Briid  is  well  come!" 
When  they  rose  the  next  morning,  they 
looked  among  the  ashes  on  the  hearth, 
expecting  to  see  there  the  impression  of 
Briid's  dub,  which,  if  found,  was  con- 
sidered the  precursor  of  a  good  crop  and  a 
generally  prosperous  year.  If  there  was 
no  mark,  it  was  an  ill  omen. 

Another  Scotch  custom  was  known  as 
"  Candlemas  Ball,"  peculiar  to  the  High- 
lands. The  meaning  of  the  term  is  lost ; 
but  on  Candlemas  morning  people  saluted 
each  other  with  '*mu  nase  choil  oust" — 
my  Candlemas  bond  upon  you.  Who- 
ever succeeded  in  first  using  these  words, 
was  entitled  to  a  gift  from  the  person 
saluted 

The  next  day,  February  the  third,  is  the 
festal  day  of  Saint  Blaise,  the  patron  of 
wool  combers  and  wool  staplers.  This 
saint  was  a  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia, 
and  suffered  mar^rrdom  in  316,  for  which 
he  was  canonised.  Formerly  at  centres  of 
the  woollen  industries,  there  were  Bishop 
Blaise  processiona 

February  the  fifth  is  the  day  of  Saint 
Agatha,  who  occupies  a  place  in  both 
cfllendara  Very  little  is  known  of  Saint 
Agatha;  and  her  day,  for  many  generations, 
has  not  been  observed  in  England,  though 
formerly  it  was  observed  as  a  rigid  fast 
day.  She  is  the  patron  saint  of  Catalonia, 
and  by  the  people  of  that  country  it  is 
supposed  diat  her  veil,  which  is  preserved 
as  a  most  sacxed  relic,  is  a  good  defence 
against  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna. 
According  to  a  legend,  the  lava  running 
down  the   mountain,  a.d.  252,  the  year 
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after  Saint  Agatha's  martyrdom,  turned 
aside  at  her  tomb.  In  the  terrible  eruption 
of  1G69,  when  the  bumiDg  lava  was  pour- 
ing down  in  torrents  to  the  sea,  this  sacred 
veil  was  carried  in  procession,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  fiery  flood,  which  thereupon 
retired  and  spared  the  city.  The  fact  that 
in  1693  the  church  was  buried  under  the 
lava,  and  twenty  thousand  people  perished, 
does  not  appear  to  have  destroyed  belief  in 
the  Tirtues  of  the  miraculous  veil,  which 
would  doubtless  have  saved  the  city  if  it 
could,  so  that  the  fault  must  not  be  attri- 
buted to  it  alona 

Collop  Monday  has  long  since  cea&ed  to 
have  any  special  signification ;  and  it  takes 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  on  it  our  fore- 
fathers were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  their 
meat  into  strips  or  collops,  that  it  might 
be  kept  in  salt  until  the  season  of  Lent  had 
passed.  In  some  parts  of  England  a  trace 
of  the  custom  is  found  in  the  eating  of 
ooUops  of  bacon  on  this  day.  Collop 
Monday  is  the  day  immediately  preceding 
Shrove  Tuesday.  In  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, the  children  go  from  door  to  door 
with  the  demand,  'Agio's  a  collop  or  a 
penny,"  evidently  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  petition : 

To-day  is  CoUop  Monday, 
Gie'a  a  collop  and  let  us  away. 

February  the  fourteenth  is  this  year  a 
double  festival — Shrove  Tuesday  and  Saint 
Valentine's  Day.  Each  of  these  feasts 
has  already  been  givea*  It  is,  therefore, 
not  necessary  now  to  say  much  about 
either. 

Shrove  Tuesday  is  the  first  moveable 
feast  of  the  year,  and  has  for  centuries 
been  a  solemn  fast  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  English  Churches,  preparatory  to  the 
religious  rites  of  the  ensuing  forty  days. 
Many  superstitious  practices  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  this  day. 

The  custom  of  cock-fighting  and  cock- 
throwing  practised  on  this  day  was  most 
barbarous.  In  the  latter  case  the  unfortu- 
nate bird  was  tied  to  a  stake,  and  sticks 
and  stones  were  freely  hurled  at  it  until 
death  put  an  end  to  its  sufleiings,  the 
bird  heing  regarded  as  an  emblem  of 
impiety. 

In  an  old  broadsheet  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  dating  from  the  year 
1660,  Slirovetide  is  depicted  as  a  puff- 
paunched  monster,  mounted  upon  a  fat 


♦  Shrove  Tuesday,  '*  Household  Words/'  April 
the  tenth,  1866,  and  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  ''All 
the  Year  Round,"  February  the  twelfth,  1887. 


oz  bedecked  with  good  cheer,  and  thus 
addressed  Lent : 

Thou  say*st  thoull  ease  the  cookes,  the  cookes  cotdd 

wish 
Thee  boyPd.  or  broyl'd  with  all  thy  froathy  fish. 
For  one  fish  dinner  takes  more  paines  and  cost. 
Than  three  of  flesh,  bak'd,  roast,  or  boyl'd,  almost. 

A  curious  old  custom  prevails  among 
the  quarry  men  of  the  Lde  of  Pnrbeck,  on 
this  day,  generally  observed  at  Ck>rfe  Castle. 
There  is  among  the  quarrymen  a  charter, 
bearing  the  date  of  1551,  which  is  rigor- 
ously obeyed,  in  order  to  keep  the  working 
of  the  stone  quarries  in  the  Isle  of  Pnrbeck 
in  the  hands  of  the  freemen.  To  be  able 
to  take  up  one's  freedom,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  the  legitimate  son  of  a  freeman.  He 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  c^e,  up  to 
which  time  his  wages  belong  to  his  parents. 
Once  during  eadi  year  the  quarrymen 
meet  at  Gorfe  Castle  Town  Hal),  and  there 
read  the  charter,  and  on  this  ccoaaon, 
namely, ShroveTuesday,  "Free  boys"  daim 
and  ti^e  up  their  "  freedom."  Each  man 
has  to  sign  the  roll  of  freemen,  pay  a  fee 
of  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  provide  a 
penny  loaf,  made  on  purpose  by  the  baker 
of  the  place,  and  to  buy  a  pot  of  beer. 
The  man  thus  sworn  in  becomes  his  own 
master.  Should  any  of  the  freonen  desire 
to  marry  during  the  next  year  he  has  to 
pay  the  stewards  a  "marriage  shilling,"  and 
should  he  neglect  to  do  this  his  wife  after 
his  death  loses  all  interest  in  the  quarry 
and  cannot  take  an  apprentice  to  work  for 
her.  After  the  above  tmsiness  is  transacted 
the  ceremony  of  *'  kicking  the  ball "  is  com- 
menced. The  ball  is  provided  by  the  man 
who  was  last  mazried  among  the  freemen, 
and  is  presented  in  lieu  of  Uie  "  marriage 
shilling."  If  it  should  happen  that  no 
freeman  has  married  since  the  previous 
Shrove  Tuesday,  an  old  football  is  used. 
The  ball  is  taken  from  the  Town  Hall  to 
a  field  at  Corf e  Castle,  and  there  kicked 
About  by  any  one  who  wishes.  These  pro- 
ceedings are  terminated  by  the  ball,  and  a 
pound  of  pepper  being  taken  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  as  an  acknowledgement  to  him 
in  respect  of  the  right  of  way  to  the  Biver 
Ower. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  origin  of  Saint 
Valentine's  Day.  The  saint  who  gives  it 
its  name  was  Bishop  of  Kome,  and  was 
martyred  in  the  third  century  for  his 
adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  Cfalristianity. 
In  his  "Illustrations  to  Shakespeare,"  Mr. 
Douce  says :  *'  It  was  the  practice  in  ancient 
Rome,  during  the  great  part  of  the  month 
of  February,  to  celebrate  the  Lupercalia, 
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which  were  feasts  in  hononr  of  Pan  and 
Jano,  whence  the  latter  deity  was  named 
Februala,  FebmaUs,  and  FebroUa;  On 
tins  occasion,  amidst  a  variety  of  cere- 
moniesi  the  names  of  young  women  were 

Sat  into  a  box,  from  which  the^  were 
rawn  by  the  men  as  diance  curected. 
The  pastors  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
by  every  possible  means,  endeavoured 
to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  Pagan  super- 
stitionsi  and  chiefly  by  some  commutations 
of  their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  names  of  particular  saints 
instead  of  those  of  women;  and  as  the 
festivals  of  the  Lupercalia  had  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  February,  they  appear 
to  have  chosen  Saint  Valentine's  Day  for 
celebratbg  the  new  feast,  because  it  occurred 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  This  is,  in  part, 
the  opinion  of  a  learned  and  rational  com- 
piler of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  the  Bev. 
Alban  Butler.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  extirpate 
altogether  any  ceremony  to  which  the 
common  people  had  been  much  accustomed 
~a  fact  which  it  were  easy  to  prove  by 
tracing  the  origin  of  various  other  popular 
supersUtions.  And,  accordin|;ly,  the  out- 
line of  the  ancient  ceremonies  was  pre- 
served, but  modified  by  some  adaptation 
to  the  Cimstian  system.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  above  practice  of 
choosing  mates  would  gradutdly  become 
xedprood  in  the  sexes,  and  that  all  persons 
so  chosen  would  be  called  'Valentine's,' 
from  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  took 
place." 

-^Ash  Wednesday,  or  the  "Head  of  the 
Fasty"  which  this  year  falls  on  February 
the  fifteenth,  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  on  this  day  the  priests  in  the 
Somidi  Church  blessed  the  ashes  which 
were  made  of  the  branches  of  the  nalms 
consecrated  the  previous  year,  and  put 
them  on  the  heads  of  the  people. 
X  Ash  Wednesday  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  and  primitive  fast  of 
forty  days,  instituted  by  Noah,  as  an 
eternal  benison  to  future  ages  of  the 
providence  of  Gk)d  in  the  preservation  of 
the  world .  After  our  Saviour's  resurrection 
this  institution  was  very  happily  blended 
with  the  more  glorious  event,  by  His 
diEdplea.  For  centuries  it  was  regarded 
as  so  solemn  a  season  that  theatres  were — 
until  qoite  recently — closed  for  the  day ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  shortened  its 
sittinga  when  in  session. 

It  ifl  said  that  Pope  Felix  the  Third,  in 
487,  first  added  the  four  days  preceding 


the  old  Lent  Sunday  to  raise  the  number 
of  fasting  days  to  forty ;  and  that  Pope 
Gregory,  in  590,  introduced  the  sprinklinff 
of  ai^es  on  the  first  of  these  four  additionid 
days,  hence  the  term  "  dies  cinerum,"  or 
Ash  Wednesday.  The  custom  of  sprinkling 
the  ashes  was  abolished  at  the  Beformation, 
as  being  a  mere  shadow  or  vain  show. 

To  whatever  part  of  the  world  we  turn 
our  attention — Oiat  is  to  say,  the  civilised 
world — we  find  traces  of  customs  peculiar 
to  this  solemn  season,  and  in  all  cases  ac- 
companied with  more  or  less  fasting.  From 
the  days  of  Noah,  right  down  to  the 
present  day,  forty  days,  at  one  season  or 
another,  have  been  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solemn  prayer  and  supplication.  In 
fkigland,  the  customs  connected  with  Lent 
have  been  many  and  varied,  especially 
before  the  Reformation.  Both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  —  more  especially  the 
former— have  regarded  it  as  a  period  for 
fastmg  and  speoal  religious  services;  in- 
deed, in  this  respect,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
ever  Lent  was  more  seriously  observed  than 
in  our  own  time.  In  medlsaval  times  they 
were,  no  doubt,  stricter  in  the  matter  of 
fish  and  the  rejection  of  flesh;  but  to  the 
majority,  as  to  the  wife  of  Bath,  the  peni- 
tendal  season  must  have  called  up  quite 
other  thoughts  than  those  of  selfmortifica- 
tbn. 

During  the  season  of  Lent  an  officer, 
denominated  the  King's  Cock  Crower,  for- 
merly crowed  the  hour  every  night  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Royal  residence,  instead 
of,  as  on  oUier  occasions,  proclaiming  it  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  duties  were 
abolished  on  the  accession  of  George  the 
First  to  the  throne ;  but  not  the  office  and 
salai^,  which  were  continued  until  the 
time  of  George  tiie  Fourth. 

Other  Lent  customs  are  dealt  with  under 

various  heads;  but  the  names  of  the  various 

Sundays  during  the  season  may  be  here 

enumerated  as : 

Tid,  mid,  and  misera, 
CariiDg,  Palm,  Paae  Egg.day. 

The  meanings  of  the  first  three  days  are 
hopelessly  lost,  though  probably  connected 
with  obsolete  services  for  the  daya  The 
others  are  dealt  with  under  separate 
heads. 

February  the  twenty-fourth  is  Saint 
Matthias's  Day,  a  festival  of  the  Protestant 
and  Soman  Catholic  Churches.  It  is  also 
the  first  ember  day  of  the  year.     The 

I  twenty-second  and  twenty-eighth  are  like- 
wise Ember  days. 
This  year  being  Leap  Tear,  February  has 
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twenty-nine  days.  In  the  time  of  Joliiu 
GsBsar,  the  Solar  year  was  fixed  at  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  six  honrs, 
which  was  supposed  to  comprise  the  period 
from  one  vernal  equinox  to  another.  The 
six  hours  were  reckoned  once  every  four 
years,  when  an  extra  day  was  added  to  the 
year.  The  extra  day  was  placed  a  day 
before  the  twenty-fourth  of  February — the 
sixth  of  the  calends — ^whlch  was  reckoned 
twice;  hence  the  term,  "bissextile,"  or 
twice  sixth.  By  this  arrangement  the  year 
is  three  minutes  longer  than  the  astronomi- 
cal year.  This,  however,  is  corrected  by  a 
very  simple  i>lan :  All  years  whose  index 
number  is  divisible  by  four,  are  Leap  Years, 
unless  (a^  their  index  number  is  divisible 
by  one  nundred  century  years.  In  this 
case  they  are  not  Leap  Years,  unless  (b) 
their  index  number  is  divisible  by  four 
hundred.  Thus,  1900  and  2100  are  not 
Leap  Years,  while  2000  and  2400  are. 
In  ttie  countries  where  the  Greek  Church 
holds  sway,  the  Julian  Calendar  is  in  force, 
and  every  fourth  year  is  regarded  as  a 
Leap  Year.  Russia  and  Greece  will  count 
1900  as  a  Leap  Year;  and  after  February, 
1900,  the  difference  of  twelve  days  now 
existing  between  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
Calendars  will  be  increased  to  thurteen 
days. 

A  PARISIAN  BOARDING  HOUSR 

Our  pension  was,  of  course,  no  mere 
ordinary  pension — what  woman  ever  yet 
acknowledged  that  anything  that  was  hers 
was  ordinary  \ — and  very  proud  we  all 
were  of,  what  we  considered,  its  unique 
position. 

Parisian  boarding-houses  are,  as  a  rule, 
hot-beds  of  laziness  and  gossip ;  but,  from 
our  establishment,  frivolous  conversation 
was  banished,  and  a  serious  occupation 
in  life  was  a  necessity  for  obtaining 
a  footing  amongst  us.  There  was  one 
question  that  our  Lady  Principid  never 
failed  to  address  to  new  comers:  "To 
what  do  you  intend  to  devote  your  time 
whilst  in  Paris  f "  and  woe  be  to  the  un- 
happy individual  who  had  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  that  her  bent  was  pleasurei 
A  rod  of  iron  seemed,  by  some  mysterious 
power,  to  glide  down  the  backbone  of  our 
chief;  the  smile  vanished  from  her  lips; 
the  dulcet  tones  from  her  voice,  as  she 
explained  that  her  establishment  was  for 
the  bees,  not  the  butterflies,  of  life.  "There 
are  in  Paris,"  she  would  remark,  with  a 


condescending  wave  of  the  hand, "  pensions 
where  pleasure-seekers  will  no  doubt  be 
welcome ;  but  it  is  my  privilege,  the  object 
to  which  I  devote  my  life,  to  make  a 
'home'" — this  word  she  always  gave  in 
English,  and  by  a  subtle  intonation,  she 
contrived  to  show  how  well  she  knew  all 
that  it  implied — "  for  ladies  having  serious 
occupations  necessitating  their  presence  in 
the  French  capital" 

At  the  end  of  this  discourse,  the  frivo- 
lous worldling  was  gently  led  to  the  door. 

Thus  we,  the  fortunate  twenty,  who 
were  admitted  into  Madame's  Home,  stood 
dignified — or  branded,  as  you  will — by  the 
tide  of  *'  women  with  occupations." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
that  gave  to  most  of  us  that  air  of  depres- 
sion which  was  one  of  our  distinguisiiing 
characteristics.  I  could,  I  remember, 
scarcely  repress  a  shudder,  when  I  first 
glanced  down  the  long,  narrow,  dining-table ; 
there  was  such  an  utter  absence  of  simple, 
wholesome,  human  joy  in  the  faces  of  the 
women  who  were  sitting  around  it  Young, 
old,  middle-aged,  all  were  there ;  all  women 
of  means — ^you  don't  find  the  comforts  of 
a  home  in  Paris  for  a  trifle — most  of  them 
women  of  refinement  and  culture ;  but  how 
strangely  desolate  and  sad  they  seemed ! 
How  rarely  one  heard  a  laugh,  or  a  light- 
hearted  jest  within  those  walls  1  What  can 
induce  such  women  to  leave  their  own 
land  f  A  man  may  stand  the  test  of  isola- 
tion ;  but  a  woman,  separated  from  her  kith 
and  kin,  seems  to  lose  half  the  charm  of 
womanhood. 

We  lived  in  one  of  those  great  white 
houses  which  have  sprung  up  like  mash- 
rooms  around  the  Arc  de  ^omphe,  the 
sort  of  house  an  advertisement  describes  as 
replete  with  every  modem  convenience. 
And  so  it  was :  we  had  bath-rooms  and 
lifts ;  the  grand  saloon  was  a  perfect  model 
of  artistic  beauty ;  whilst  our  littie  private 
dens,  in  which  we  were  supposed  to  work 
during  the  day,  were  quite  charmJng.  The 
dinners,  too,  were  luxurious,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  render  easy  the  lives 
of  the  ladies  with  occupations. 

From  eight  s.m.  to  seven  p.m.  if  we 
were  indoors,  it  was  by  courtesy  taken  for 
granted  that  we  were  hard  at  work  : 
after  that  we  might  relax  from  our  pnrsuita 
without  exciting  remark.  Thus  the 
evening  was  our  only  time  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  our  fellow-workers. 

From  the  first  day  I  was  in  the  home 
the  people  that  most  excited  my  interest 
were  an  American  lady  and  her  son  and 
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daughter.  An  ill-sorted,  ineoogmoaB 
p&r^  one  might  baye  been  tempted  to  say, 
tf  their  tendemees  for  each  other  had  hem 
lees  apparent.  As  it  was,  no  matter  which 
was  speaking — mother,  son,  or  daughter — 
he  or  she  seemed  instinetiyely  to  glance 
at  the  two  others  for  sympathy. 

The  mother,  Mrs.  Mereditib — a  dainty 
little  lady  of  about  fifty — most,  in  her 
youth,  have  been  singularly  lovely ;  even 
when  I  knew  her,  I  considered  her  one  of 
the  most  attractive  women  I  had  ever  met 
She  was  always  dressed  to  perfection,  and 
in  the  latest  fashion :  her  gloves  and  shoes 
were  marvels  of  beauty,  and  I  have  seen 
her  positively  shudder  as  she  glanced  at 
the  careless  attire  of  her  daughter.  We 
all— from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest — were 
her  devoted  slaves ;  but  she  accepted  our 
homage  as  an  absolute  matter  of  course. 
Evidently  from  her  cradle  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  incense  of  adorers. 

The  most  humble  of  her  worshippers 
was  her  own  son,  a  great,  burly  professor, 
with  kindly  eyes,  an  honest  face,  and  a  shy, 
awkward  manner ;  he  always  seemed  to  be 
too  intent  upon  knowing  what  was  passing 
under  the  earth  to  trouble  himself  about 
thoee  who  lived  on  its  surface— always 
ezoeptiDg  his  mother  and  sister,  whose 
slightest  movement  he  watched  with  won- 
doiDg  admiration.  It  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  sights  in  the  world  to  see  his 
rugged  face  soften,  and  the  dull,  abatract 
expression  of  his  eyes  melt  with  tenderness, 
when  either  of  these  ladies  entered  the 
room — the  whole  man  seemed  to  be 
transformed.  Evidently  he  had  come 
abroad  simply  to  act  as  his  mother's  escort 
—it  was  in  this  capacity  he  had  been 
admitted  into  our  feminine  establuhment — 
and  in  sooth  his  office  was  no  sinecure. 
From  early  morning  to  late  at  night  he 
must  dance  attendance  firom  Le  Bon 
Mareb^  to  the  Louvre;  the  Bois  to  the 
Open;  for,  in  spite  of  her  fifty  years, 
Mrp.  Meredith's  taste  for  gaiety  was 
insatiable. 

When  the  weather  was  fine,  her  son 
accompanied  her  without  a  murmur;  but 
when  winter  set  in,  and  east  winds  were 
blowing,  and  snow  was  falling,  both  he 
and  hia  sister  struggled  hard  to  keep  the 
volatile  little  lady  within  doors.  Though 
she  was  fragile  as  a  flower,  this  was  no  easy 
task ;  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  repress 
a  smile  at  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  mother 
almost  reduced  to  teus,  because  her  hard- 
hearted children  would  not  let  her  go  to 
some  scene  of  dissipation.    They  were  very 


sweet  and  gentle  with  her;  and,  unless 
the  danger  was  really  great,  Mrs.  Meredith 
generally,  in  the  end,  carried  her  point 
Bat  I  have  seen  her  daughter  fix  her  great 
mournful  eyes  upon  her  with  a  look  of  un- 
utterable perplexity,  as  if  her  mother  were 
some  wonderful  bird  or  flower,  which  she 
loved  and  tended,  but  strove  vainly  to 
understand. 

Dr.  Meredith's  love  for  his  mother 
seemed  only  to  be  surpassed  by  his  devo- 
tion to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sfailleto.  When  he 
spoke  to  her  there  was  always  a  touch  of 
reverential  awe,  mingled  with  the  tender- 
ness of  his  manner.  Evidently  she  was, 
for  him,  a  being  apart,  far  removed  from 
all  petty  human  iraQties  and  cares.  I 
think  we  all,  though  we  knew  not  why,  in 
a  more  or  less  desree,  shared  Dr.  Mere- 
dith's feeling.  AlUiough  I  could  chatter 
with  an  easy  mind  the  veriest  nonsense^ 
as  my  pursuit  was  art,  my  frivolity  was 

n'ioned  —  to  Mrs.  Meredith,  my  words 
on  my  lips,  and  I  stammered  like  a 
school-girl  if  her  daughter  drew  near.  It 
was  not  that  Mrs.  Shilleto  was  hard  or 
stem,  far  from  it ;  the  gentle  courtesy  of 
her  manner  was  exquisite;  and  no  one 
could  look  into  her  face  and  doubt  the 
sweetness  of  her  nature.  Still,  there  must 
have  been  an  indefinable  something  in  her 
that  froze  up  the  font  of  human  inter- 
course ;  for,  as  I  soon  observed,  I  was  not 
the  only  one  who  suffered  when  she  was 
near.  But  if  we  all  instinctively  shrank 
away  when  she  approached,  it  was  not  with 
repugnance,  but  rather  with  awe,  as  if  we 
knew  we  were  in  the  presence  of  one  upon 
whom  some  great  affliction  had  fallen. 

The  only  thing  she  seemed  to  care  for 
was  music;  and  whilst  her  mother  was 
wandering  off  in  search  of  amusement,  she 
would  pass  whole  days  at  the  piano.  She 
was  a  tall,  slight  woman,  about  five-and- 
twenty,  with  delicate  features,  and  a  clear 
white  skin  which  looked  as  if ,  in  some  far- 
back  age,  it  had  been  tinged  with  rose.  Her 
hair,  which  must  have  been  of  that  light 
fluffy,  golden  sort  which  stands  around  a 
face  like  a  halo,  was,  when  I  knew  her, 
p^ectly  white,  not  a  touch  of  colour 
in  it,  not  even  a  streak  of  grey. 
Her  eyes,  large  and  beautifully-formed 
though  they  were,  had  the  duU,  absent 
look  you  find  in  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 
Even  when  she  was  speaking  their 
expression  never  varied ;  it  was  as  if  the 
nerves  that  should  unite  them  with  the 
brain  had  been  snapped  asunder.  There 
was  something   painfully  weird   in  this 
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yonthfnl,  elegant  form  and  lovely  face,  con- 
trasting with  snow-white  hair,  and  doll, 
dead  eyes.  The  lemranbrance  of  it  haunted 
me  day  and  night ;  so  that  it  was  with 
almost  a  sense  of  relief  I  heard  that  the 
doctors  had  ordered  her  to  the  South. 

The  most  casual  obserrer  oould  not 
doubt  but  that  her  life  had  been  a  tragic 
one ;  but  it  was  years  before  I  knew  what 
had  blanched  her  hair  and  driven  life  and 
hope  from  her  face. 

Whilst  in  Switzerland,  on  her  honey- 
moon, she  and  her  husband  one  day  set 
out  together  for  a  walk.  Seren  hoars 
later,  Mis.  Shilleto  rushed  into  the  hotel 
alone,  wild,  nay  mad,  with  grief  and 
tenor.  Her  husband  was  found  the  next 
day  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  dead, 
and  mangled  almoat  beyond  recognition. 
What  had  really  happened  was  never 
known,  for  Mrs.  Shilleto  was  raving  mad 
for  months;  and  even  when,  six  years 
later  she  was  calm  and  sane,  none  dared  to 
question  her  concerning  that  fearful  day. 

The  Russian  Countess  Olga,  with  her 
strange,  wild  animal  nature,  interested  me 
scarcely  less  keenly  tban  Mrs.  Shilleto. 
Her  mother,  the  widow  of  some  distin- 
guiehed  general,  finding  little  time  in  the 
midst  of  Court  gaieties  to  think  of  a 
daughter  whom  the  doctors  had  pronounced 
too  delicate  to  live  in  St.  Petersburg, 
had  sent  her  down  to  a  large  estate  she 
owned  on  the  Polish  border,  and  then,  for 
some  years,  had  forgotten  her  existence. 
Doubtless,  at  the  same  time,  she  sent 
teachers  and  governors  to  fit  the  little 
Countess  to  play  her  part  later  in  the  great 
world ;  but  these  must  either  have  failed 
in  their  duty  or  found  their  task  an  impos- 
sible one,  for,  when  the  Countesa  Olga  was 
summoned  home  that  her  education  might 
receive  its  finishing  touchep,  and  that  she 
night  be  presented  to  the  world,  and  married 
to  the  man  her  motiber  had  selected,  she 
spread  woe  and  dismay  in  the  family  circle. 
She^  had  been  bronght  up  surrounded  by 
semi-barbarians,  peasants,  and  serfs,  and 
seemed  to  have  found  in  her  own  nature 
more  affinity  with  them  than  with  the 
species  of  man  with  whom  she  was  brought 
into  contact  in  her  mother's  housa 

The  gentle,  docile  invalid  her  f amfly  had 
been  prepared  to  welcome  had  developed 
into  a  fierce,  aggressive  reformer,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  her  own  wrongs  and  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  she 
had  lived,  and  with  a  firm  determination 
to  avenge  them. 

Her  mother  and  brothers,  shocked  and 


startled  bv  her  wild  words  and  ways,  sent 
her  to  a  fashionable  educational  estaUisfa^ 
ment,  where  tbey  hoped  that^  surroimded 
by  oompaakms  of  her  own  age  and  position, 
she  would  acquire  at  least  the  outward 
forms  of  civilisation.  But  the  wril-bom 
Western  girls  shrank  with  equal  repng- 
nance  from  Olga's  caresses  as  from  her 
violence,  and,  disliking  her  from  the  firsts 
they  employed  all  tha  arts  of  thenr  smaller, 
meaner  natures  to  raider  her  life  unbear- 
able. 

After  one  or  two  scenes  of  unparalleled 
violence,  the  Principal  was  forced,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  to  resign  the  honour  of 
having  a  Russian  Countess  under  her  care, 
and  poor  Olga  was  sent  away. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  always  with  the  same  result ;  until 
the  girl  was  about  twenty,  irtien,  accom- 
panied by  a  sort  of  keeper,  she  joined  our 
establishment.  By  thb  time  she  had  be- 
come comparathrely  tamed;  she  had 
developed  a  decided  talent  for  music,  and 
great  hopes  were  entertained  as  to  the 
soothing  effects  this  might  have  upon  her. 
I  think  we  were  aJl  rather  afraid  of  her, 
and  certainly  her  appearance  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  any  gentler  sentiment. 
Five  feet  ten,  at  least,  in  height,  she  had  the 
figure  and  walk  which  one  U  more  prepared 
to  find  in  a  guardsman  than  a  young  lady. 
She  had  a  well-formed  nose,  low,  straight 
brow,  and  a  firm  jaw,  which,  much  too 
square  and  heavy  for  feminine  beauty,  was 
indicative  of  an  iron  will.  H^  eyes  were 
small  and  deeply  set;  her  complexion 
perfectly  colourless,  nay,  sometimes  almost 
blue  from  intensity  of  its  pallor:  in  a 
word,  she,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  famflies  in  Europe,  would 
have  been  a  god-send  to  any  artist  seeking 
a  model  of  the  Nihilist  typa  Less  care- 
fully watched,  she  would  have  joined  one 
of  those  secret  societies,  for  which  she 
never  disguised  her  sympathy.  Nor  would 
she  have  been  a  drone  in  their  hive  ; 
unless  her  face  belied  her,  she  would  have 
proved  an  invaluable  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  an  unscrupulous,  or  reckless 
leader. 

Having  made  one  or  two  slight  attempts 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  a  pretty  English 
girl,  who  had  not  a  thought,  or  an  idea  in 
her  head,  and  having  met  with  no  response, 
the  Countess  Olga  stood  completely  aloof 
in  our  little  soci^  gatherings.  She  would 
sit  for  the  hour  together  knitting  her  brows, 
and  frowning  down  upon  us,  in  a  way  that 
was  rather  trying  to  the  nerves  of  our 
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weaker  sisten ;  bat^  beyond  that,  and  an 
oeeaskmal  dangertnu  g^oe,  she  did  no 
harm.  As  I  watehed  her  suyving  about 
amongst  us,  with  our  little  gilded  chain 
and  tablet^  and  bits  of  oaeleBa  faney-work, 
she  teemed  to  me  as  a  being  firom  another 
sphere,  perhaps  not  a  higher,  bat  one  at 
least  iriiere  airs  and  graces  are  unknown, 
and  where  men  and  women  speak  and  act 
IS  their  nstores  prompt.  Sorely  it  is  from 
sadi  as  she  that  Zola  and  lus  school  take 
their  type  of  womanhood.  "  Btte  fmnye," 
I  once  hesrd  a  dainty  Parisian  call  her,  and 
I  was  stnidc  hy  the  fitness  of  the  title. 
Tes,  she  had  all  the  fierce  passion  of  the 
animal  race,  its  wfld,  uncontrollable  impolse, 
its  mstinettTe  loves  and  hates ;  bat  she 
had,  too,  a  boundless  fund  of  self -sacrifidng 
devotion,  if  Ofver  siie  met  with  one  worthy 
to  call  it  into  play.  I  always  think  of  her 
IS  one  id  those  great  Uons  that,  in  narrow 
nges,  wear  out  their  lives  with  restless 
pacing.  It  seems  a  hard  fate  that  con- 
demns her,  with  her  strong  freedom-loving 
nature,  to  the  conventional  fetters  of  her 
dass. 

Miss  Maria  Blake  was  another  of  the 
inmates  who  attracted  no  small  amount  of 
attention  in  our  little  '^r^oniona"  She 
was  an  American,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to 
study  art  Some  one  having  once  told  her 
that  she  resembled  Bosa  Bonheur,  it  be- 
came, from  that  moment,  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  her  life  to  accentuate  the  resem- 
blance: straightway  her  hair  was  cut 
short,  the  semi-masculine  attire  of  her 
model  was  adopted,  and  dl  the  little 
mannerisms  and  eccentricities  of  the 
great  animal  painter  were  faithfully  re- 
produced. Still,  in  spite  of  all  her  aSbc- 
tation  and  folly,  Maria  Blake  was  a  large- 
hearted  generous  woman,  always  ready, 
with  kindly  word  and  helping  hand, 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  in  need; 
and  when  her  great  picture  was  hung 
on  the  walla  of  the  Salon,  we  all  rejoiced 
as  heartily  as  if  her  triumph  were  our  own. 

Her  fellow-countrywoman,  Frederica,  or 
Donna  Qoizote  as  we  named  her,  was 
scarcely  less  popular ;  rich,  handsome, 
twenty-three  years  old,  with  perfect  health, 
and  a  never-failing  flow  of  good  spirits,  if 
ever  a  mortal  were  content,  surely  it 
should  have  been  sha  But,  far  from  this 
being  the  ease,  her  whole  life  was  spent  in 
a  vain  endeavour  to  rectify  the  workings 
of  'ifoitone,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they 
affected  her  sex.  She  had  come  to  Paris 
ior  the  purpose  of  stndjing  the  position 
of  women  with  regard  to  the  criminal 


code  :  she  had  tried  London  first,  but  had 
deserted  that  city  in  disgust  at,  what  she 
styled,  "  the  slavery-loving  nature  of  the 
women."  What  she  was  trying  to  brine 
about  I  could  never  quite  discover,  though 
she  would  talk  for  the  hour  together  of 
her  mission,  which,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  was  to  lead  to  the  regeneration  of 
feminine  humanity.  She  certainly  worked 
harder  than  any  mill-hand  in  the  kingdom. 

Our  third  American  belonged  to  a  very 
different  clasa  She  hailed  from  the  Far 
West^  where  her  father  had  just  struck  oil, 
or  some  other  comanodity  equally  dollar- 
producmg.  Though  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  learning,  she  was  well  versed 
in  the  science  of  life.  When  she  was  seven 
years  old  her  mother  died,  and  from  that 
moment  she  seemed  to  have  taken  full 
command  of  her  faUier's  household,  store, 
children,  and  all ;  and  in  the  course  of  her 
career  as  general  manaeer,  she  had  accumu- 
lated a  vast  fund  of  ¥nse  maxims  on  men 
and  manners,  which  she  gave  forth  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  She  looked  about  thirty 
when  she  came  to  Paris,  but  was  probably 
younger,  though  there  were  no  traces  of 
youth  or  good  looks  in  her  honesty  resolute 
face.  "I  kalktlate  t'will  take  me  two 
years,"  she  said  to  me  one  day,  "  to  learn 
all  ye  know,  and  then  111  make  me  wav 
back}to  th'  old  man  and  t'baims,  and  we'U 
tak  our  place  wi'  th'  beat  o'  'em/'  And,  if 
industry  and  determination  go  for  any- 
thing, she  must  have  achieved  her  object 
before  this;  for  she  worked  from  early 
morning  to  late  at  night,  whilst  professors 
and  teachers  vied  with  ''coiffeurs"  and 
"modistes,"  in  fitting  the  American  heiress 
to  play  her  part  in  f  ashioaable  society. 

She  looked  very  weary  sometimes,  but 
she  struggled  on.  "When  I've  gotten 
edication,"  she  used  to  sav,  "  I  can  help 
t'baims.  I  should  like  t'bairns  to  start 
fair."  "  T'baims  "  were  her  brothers  and 
sistera 

Then  there  was  a  beautiful  girl  who  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  way,  lest  she  should 
interfere  with  the  matrimonial  prospects  of 
her  plain-looking  elder  sister. 

Another,  a  sUly,  golden-haired  beauty, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  studying  French 
literature,  whilst  the  divorce  court  was 
deciding  the  fate  of  her  equally  silly,  golden- 
haired  mother. 

Three  languid,  colourless  girls,  who  were 
waiting  for  the  retum  of  their  parents  from 
India. 

These,  and  many  another,  pass  through 
my  mind  as  I  think  of  that  tall,  bare  house. 
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with  its  long,  monotonouB  row  of  sreat 
stariDg  windows,  nnder  the  shade  of  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe. 

Bat  two  figures  stand  out  more  dearlv 
than  the  rest :  the  Fanns  we  used  to  caU 
them.  They  were  only  children — a  boy  of 
fourteen,  and  a  girl  a  year  younger;  bat 
beautiful  and  bright,  beaming  with  life  and 
happiness.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at 
them ;  they  were  such  perfect  emblems  of 
the  sweetness  of  youth.  They  were  never 
cross  or  troublesome,  as  other  children  are; 
the  smile  never  left  their  lips,  a  cloud 
was  never  seen  on  their  brows.  We  were 
all  very  proud  of  such  model  children,  for 
they  made  no  noise  and  were  never  in  the 
way;  but  an  old  philosopher,  who  had 
passed  his  life  studying  his  kmd,  chanced 
one  evening  to  dine  in  the  house.  I  saw 
him  looking  at  the  boy  with  evident  inte- 
rest. I  asked  him  why.  Instead  of  reply- 
iug  to  my  question  he  inquired  if  I  hsd 
read  "Transformation."  The  book  hap- 
pened to  be  fresh  in  my  mind,  as  I  hi^l 
come  across  it  only  a  few  days  before.  I 
eaid  so. 

"  Then  don't  you  see  the  likeness ) "  he 
asked,  pointbg  to  the  boy.  "  He  is  Dona- 
tello,  the  Faun,  minus,  of  course,  the 
ears." 

The  old  man  was  right.  As  a  revelation 
it  darted  through  mv  mind  that  I  had 
never  seen  those  children  shed  a  tear  or 
show  one  touch  of  human  feeling.  Smiling 
as  sweetly  on  the  latest  comer  as  on  their 
own  father,  natural  affection,  moral  re^ 
sponsibility  was,  as  their  after-life  proved 
for  them  a  dead  letter :  they  were  Fauns. ' 

THE  HERBALIST. 

Who  knows  much  about  the  herbalist, 
except  as  an  irregular  practitioner  of  the 
art  of  healing— irregular,  that  is,  inasmudh 
as  he  holds  no  degree  or  diploma,  and  vet 
often  a  skilful  man  in  his  way,  who  has 
acquired  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
country-side,  and  whose  fsme  has  travelled 
far  and  wide  in  a  noiseless,  subterranean 
fashioni  There  is  a  deep-seated,  hereditary 
&ith  among  simple  countryfolk,  wbld^ 
turns  towaras  the  herb-doctor  as  the  pre- 
sumed repositorv  of  the  healing  gifts  of 
Nature-^especially  if  the  herb-doctor  be 
some  wise  man  who  has  inherited  the  lore 
of  his  forefathers ;  or,  if  the  doctor  be  an 
old  woman,  the  faith  is  perhaps  still  the 
greater,  as  holding  to  some  possible  con- 
nection with  more  potent  charms. 


Lot  towns,  too,  and  in  great  cities,  even  in 
the  Metropolis  itself,  the  herb-doctor  lives 
and  thrives;  but  here  heshades  ofi* insensibly 
into  the  advertising  o?mer  ot  pills  and 
nostrums,  although  there  is  no  lack  of 
veritable  herbalists  dealing  in  all  kinds  of 
medicinal  herbs,  and  giving  such  advice 
as  they  may  without  incurring  the  penalties 
of  the  Medical  Acts. 

A  certain  charm  still  clings  to  the 
andent  lore  of  herbs  and  simples — a  lore 
which  retains  a  leaven  of  ancient  rites  and 
fond  beliefs,  with  pleasing  superstitionB 
that  still  linger  in  the  shady  places  of  the 
world.  "Physic  without  Astrology  being 
a  lamp  without  oyl/'  accordbg  to  an  an- 
cient nerbalist,  it  may  be  ei^ected  that 
those  who  are  wise  in  herb-lore  should  also 
know  something  about  ruling  the  stars. 

With  these  feelin^^it  was  a  resl  delight 
to  come  across  a  quite  modem  pamphlet, 
<<Tbe  Family  Domestic  Herbalifitt"  pub- 
lished in  the  present  decade^  where  the 
following  information  is  given,  in  all  good 
faith,  respecting  the  useful  herb  Worm- 
wood. "  It  cleanseth  the  body  of  choler 
(who  dare  say  Mars  doth  no  good  t)."  The 
allusion  here  is,  of  course,  to  the  theory 
that  the  various  herbs  of  the  earth  are 
all  ffovemed  by  the  planets  of  the  celestial 
wond.  Nor  does  it  detract  much  from 
the  charm  of  the  thing  to  find  that  the 
passage  is  taken  straight  from  the 
"  £n|Ush  Physician  Enlarged,"  of  Nicholas 
Gulpeper,  published  in  1653.  The  origmal 
author,  indeed,  has  a  great  deiJ  more  to 
say  about  this  particular  herb  —  whole 
pages  of  rhodomontade,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
about  Mars  and  Saturn,  with  Venus  and 
the  rest;  but,  then,  we  are  not  ''ilia- 
mbati,"  and  there  is  an  esoteric  meaning, 
if  we  may  believe  our  author,  in  all  this 
skimble-skamble :  "  He  that  reads  this  and 
understandeth  what  he  reads,  he  hath  a 
jewel  more  worth  than  a  diamond.  There 
lies  a  ke^  in  these  words.  ...  I  have  de- 
livered it  so  plainly  as  I  durst  .  .  .  this 
shall  live  when  I  am  dead  •  .  .  wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  children — and  so  much  for 
Wormwood." 

There  is  a  morsel  of  fulfilled  prophe^ 
here  that  attracts  attention— of  propheqr 
like  Shakespeare's.  "  Not  marble  nor  the 
gilded  monuments  of  princes  shall  ouUive 
these  powerful  rhymes."  And  although 
there  are  few  to  peruse  the  treatises  of 
Gulpeper  at  the  present  day,  yet  they 
still  live  in  the  popular  handbooks  of  the 
herbalists,  which,  for  the  most  part,  like 
the  one  just  alluded  to,  are  only  Gulpeper 
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abridged.  In  our  "  Family  HerbaliBt "  all 
the  astrological  aUuaions  are  cat  oat^  except 
in  the  above  article  on  Wormwood.  To 
one  acquainted  with  the  original  text  this 
exception  leema  significant.  Might  it  be 
read  as  an  intimation  that  the  author  or 
adapter  of  the  new  handbook  believed 
himself  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  jewel 
worth  more  than  a  diamond  —  the  key 
to  the  dark  sayings  of  the  astrologer! 
Anyhow,  it  would  be  worth  a  little  trouble 
to  find  out  some  one  who  had  still  a  genuine 
belief  in  planetary  iufluenca 

The  result  of  the  search  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  disappomting.  There  is  a  certain 
pietoresque  element  indeed  about  the 
herbalist  s  shop,  placed  in  the  narrowest 
pari  of  what  was  once  a  main  coaching 
road  out  of  London.  The  low,  steep-roofed 
houses^  ihe  multitude  of  tayems,  the  narrow 
muddy  road,  the  high  causeway — ^not  high 
enough  to  save  the  foot  passengers  from 
being  splashed  by  the  wheels  of  the  High- 
flyer «Mch,  or  ci  the  dashiog,  chaise-and- 
four — all  these  show  but  a  gradual  chuige 
and  decay.  In  a  corner  which  might  easuy 
be  passed  without  notice,  is  the  narrow 
bow-window  of  a  shop  where  packets  of 
herba  are  displayed,  with  labels  or  biUs  of 
simple  remedies,  lozenges  for  winter  coughs, 
hft/samis  salveii  and  ointments  for  all  the  iUs 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Everything  about  the 
place  is  neat  and  tidy :  the  brass  plate  on 
the  door  shines  with  peculiar  lustre;  a  baize- 
eoTered  inner  door  noiselessly  swii^  back, 
and  admits  to  a  neat  old-fashioned  room, 
neither  shop,  nor  office,  nor  study,  and  yet 
haling  a  look  of  any  of  these.  Here  is  a 
desk,  a  chair,  an  old  bureau  covered  with 
books  and  pamphlets,  a  few  cases  filled 
with  the  various  articles  that  are  advertised 
in  the  windows,  the  herb-chest,  neatly 
filled  with  packets  of  all  kinds  of  herbs. 

In  the  sunshine  that  filters  through  the 
herba  and  bahams  in  the  window,  sits  the 
herbalist  reading  the  <' Daily  Telegraph," 
an  elderly  man  with  a  rosv  clear  complexion, 
wfaidi  is  itself  a  reasonably  good  testimonial 
to  the  wares  he  deals  in.  But  then  he  is 
altogether  too  reasonable  and  unenthusi- 
sstie  to  represent  the  typical  herbalist 
Gtrtainly,  he  speaks  of  the  allopathists 
with  mild  contempt,  and  has  no  good  word 
for  the  Colleges,  whether  of  Surgeons  or 
Physicians,  and  in  this  last  respect  he 
reeemUea  his  famous  predecessor,  Cnlpeper, 
whO|  no  matter  what  topic  he  was  discuss- 
ing, could  never  refrain  from  a  fling  at  the 
**  monopolising  upstart  London  ColTedges.'' 
But  he  is  not  one  to  roam  about  the  fields 


gathering  herbs  and  flowers,  observing  the 
planetary  hour,  and  the  planet  that  rules 
the  particular  plant.  No,  when  he  renews 
his  stock  of  herbs,  he  takes  the  train  to 
Farringdon  Street,  and  buys  them  off  the 
wholesale  dealer — ^for  there  are  wholesale 
herbalists  who  have  herb  gardeners  and 
collectors  in  their  pay,  and  who  dry  and 
preserve  the  herbs,  and  sell  them  made  up 
m  neat  packets  to  all  the  herbalists  and 
herb-doctors  in  the  country.  And  about 
Farringdon  Street  these  dealers  are  chiefly 
to  be  found,  along  with  the  great  advertis- 
ing vendors  of  patent  medicines  and 
specifics. 

This  neighbourhood  was  always  noted 
for  astrologers  and  herb-doctors  ;  the 
cunning  men  of  Cow  Lane,  mentioned  by 
Ben  Jonson ;  those  who  cast  nativities  and 
predicted  the  future  in  addition  to  prescrib- 
ing pills  and  potions  for  such  as  sought 
ihem  out  and  paid  them  well  for  their 
mystic  labours.  But  with  such  charlatans 
our  herbalist  hai  no  connection  by  descent 
or  otherwise — his  astronomical  views  are 
those  of  the  day ;  and,  as  for  the  allusion 
to  Mars  in  the  ''  Family  Herbalist,"  weU, 
the  work  is  no  doubt  a  reprint  of  a  popular 
manual  which  had  its  origin  a  couple  of 
centuiies  a^o,  and  in  wluch  the  Gk)d  of  War 
was  an  accidental  survivor. 

And  yet^  notwithstandbg  such  dis- 
claimers, it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  herbalist 
of  to-day  is  connected  by  well-defined  links 
with  the  astrological,  f  dmtastical  enthusiast 
of  other  days. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  College 
of  Physicians,  with  all  its  prestige  and 
influence,  may  have  somethmg  to  learn 
from  the  humble  herbalist.  Certainly 
some  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
solemn  practitioners  of  old — with  their 
powdered  wigs  and  gold-headed  canes — 
prescribed  powdered  mummy  and  the  fat 
of  those  who  had  suffered  on  the  gallows, 
and  drew  all  their  notions  from  old-world 
treatises  of  Oalen  or  Hippocrates.  The 
Pharmacopceia  has-been  enlarged  indeed 
by  the  discovery  of  new  regions  with  their 
vegetable  products.  We  owe  quinine  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  sundrv  other  useful 
remedies  to  botanists  and  explorers — but 
what  do  we  owe  to  the  physicians  them- 
selves 1  And  the  wisest  physician  is  often 
compelled  to  own  the  superior  efficacy  of 
old  women's  remedies  in  simple  cases 
over  his  o?m  more  elaborate  prescriptions. 
And  apart  from  those  personal  remedies 
with  which  our  physicians— as  blindly 
ffropinff.  perhaps,  as  their  predecessors— 
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attack  the  diseases  of  the  day,  is  there  no 
virtae  in  our  old  English  herbs  1  And 
were  these  old  quacks  vtiko  loved  and 
stndied  them — ^ho  "made  jolepf,  and 
syraps,  and  deocction8,oyntment8,plai8ten, 
and  pnltisses,  with  troches,  loches,  pills,  and 
powders,"  all  from  the  prodace  of  their 
old-fashioned  herb  gardens — ^were  all  their 
remedies  bat  f  ooUshness  and  impoitare  t 

That  a  good  deal  of  the  old  popular 
medical  art  still  sarriyes — although  in  an 
imperfect  and  fragmentary  state — is  evi- 
denced by  the  constant  demand  for  the 
packets  of  herbs  which  are  the  chi^ 
stock-in-trade  of  onr  herbalist 

There  is  a  printed  list  of  these  which 
contains  the  names  of  many  common  and  a 
few  rare  English  herbs,  the  appearance 
and  properties  of  which  were  familiar  to 
onr  great  grandmothers,  but  which  few 
bat  tike  professional  herb-gatherer  would 
now  recognisa  There  are  Agrimony, 
Balm,  and  Bardock— those  pleasant  English 
names !  far  sweeter  on  the  tongue  than 
those  horrible  Latin  combinations— Cam- 
momile  and  Celandine ;  Clivers — the  fame 
of  which  for  eruptions  on  the  face  is  still 
high,  and  which  Culpeper  styles  "Cleavers 
or  Goose  Grass,''  and  of  which  he  says,  "  it 
is  familiarly  taken  in  broth,  to  keep  them 
lean  and  lank  that  are  apt  to  grow  fat" 

Then  we  have  Comfrey  and  Coltsfoot, 
with  Cranesbill  and  Dandelion,  the  cura- 
tive properties  of  which  are  known  in  eveiy 
language  and  clime.  Then  there  is  Feather- 
few,  a  herb  under  the  rule  of  the  planet 
Venus,  and  of  quite  marvellous  capacities 
in  various  emergencies ;  nor  is  Darnel  want- 
ing, nor  rank  Fumitory,  with  Ground 
Ivy,  and  Carduus  Benedictus  or  Holy 
Thistle.  Horehound,  still  in  high  credit 
for  throat  and  lungs ;  Marsh  MiJlow  and 
Meadowsweet,  with  Magwort,  Nettles,  and 
Pellitory.  Pennyroyal  is  another  well-known 
herb;  and  Rosemary,  better  known  by 
reputation  than  to  actual  experience.  Then 
there  is  Rue  again — the  chosen  partner  of 
the  last  —  a  famous  popular  antiseptic ; 
and  there  is  Sage,  which  suggests  roast 
goose^  but  which  has  sach  a  number  of 
"vertues  and  uses''  that  happy  must  be 
he  who  eats  plenty  of  staffing.  With 
these  are  Scabious  and  Southernwood,  and 
herb  Johannis.  "This  is  called  Saint 
Johanes  Worte " ;  to  quote  an  old  black- 
letter  treatise,  "  the  vertue  of  it  is  thus,  yf 
it  be  put  in  a  manne's  house,  there  shtdl 
come  no  wycked  spirit  therein." 

The  list  comes  to  an  end  with  Tansy, 
Vervain,  Wormwood,  Woodsage,  and  Yar- 


row. The  list  altogether  comprises  some 
sixty  speoioB  of  English  Medicinal  Herbs,  all 
of  which  form  part  of  the  herbalist^s  regolar 
stock-in-trade,  and  for  which  there  ii  a 
constant  and  regular  demand  which  showi 
how  deeply  rooted  in  popular  affection  aie 
these  simple  remedies. 

Other  herbs  there  are  more  potent  lod 
dangerous,  which  the  herbalist  must  keep 
apart  for  special  needs^  and  can  only  retail 
with  due  precautions.  These  are  Foxglove^ 
and  the  Deadly  Nightshade,  and  the  Hem- 
lock, the  juice  of  which  is  as  fatal  now  as  in 
the  days  of  Socrates,  with  Aconite  of 
poisonoas  fame,  and  others  with  Dozi<mi 
properties,  and  unfitted  for  general  circala- 
tion. 

In  contrast  with  the  modeat  pretoniioDi 
of  the  herbalist  of  the  present  day,  we  n»y 
pay  an  imaginary  visit  to  one  of  the 
fraternity  who  flourished  moie  than  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  and  whoie  werlo, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  still  in  credit  among 
the  craft— namely,  ''one  NicholaaColpepv, 
gent,  Student  in  Astrology  and  Physick,  in 
Spittlefields,  next  door  to  the  Red  Ljon." 
No  venerable-bearded  sage  is  be,  bat 
younff,  dark,  and  handsome^  with  fietcelj- 
curled  moustache,  long  loveless,  and  large 
soft^  dark,  and  magnetic  eyes.  A  fine 
embroidered  collar  sets  off  his  dark  curling 
ringlets,  and  his  black  silk  doublet  and 
grand  silk  cloak  hung  upon  him  in  jann^ 
becoming  folds.  If  an  inkhom  hangs  at 
his  girdle  instead  of  a  scabbard,  and  if  he 
fingers  the  pages  of  a  treatise  instead  of  the 
hilt  of  a  rapier,  it  is  because  sach  is  his 
humour,  and  the  fashion  of  the  time.  It  ii 
the  Commonwealth,  mark  you,  and  royster- 
ing  blades  are  out  of  fashion. 

Bat  Master  Nicholas  is  M\j  inatracted 
in  all  the  lore  of  the  astrologers  and  than- 
maturgiats :  to  cast  your  nativity,  or  divine 
your  horoscope,  is  but  child's  play  to  him. 
He  is  concerned,  too,  about  the  fate  of 
nations.  For  him,  young  as  he  is,  the 
universe  holds  few  seerets,  neither  the 
elementary  world  nor  the  celestial  world, 
and  he  has  an  eye  for  the  secret  essences, 
not  only  of  the  animal,  but  also  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  For  there  are  ghosts  of 
plants,  he  will  tell  you,  as  well  as  of  once 
living  souls. 

''For,  indeed,  though  a  plant  be  bamt 
to  ashes,  yet,  by  a  secret  and  wondeifol 
power  of  the  Almighty,  whereby  he  teaches 
wisdome  to  the  sons  of  wisdoms,  it  retains 
still  the  same  form  it  had  before,  though 
not  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  vulgar." 

And  if  the  planets  ruled,  in  their  inex- 
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onble  sway,  the  destinies  of  every  living 
(hhig,  they  also  presided  over  every  organ 
of  the  haman  frame,  and  over  every  herb 
of  the  field,  however  humble ;  and,  having 
onoe  settled  under  what  planetary  inflaence 
saeh  a  herb  might  grow,  its  virtues  for 
that  part  of  the  human  system  which  was 
ruled  by  the  same  planet,  might  surely  be 
inferred.  But  for  the  rest,  he  had  a 
▼onderfhl  knowledge  of  the  various  native 
herbs,  and  an  excellent  power  of  descrip- 
tion. 

Master  Onlpeper  died  in  the  very  prime 
of  life;  but  he  left  behind  him  his  universal 
remedy,  the  Aumm  Potabile,  which  cures 
all  diseases,  inasmuch  as  it  exhilarates  the 
heart  and  yital  spirits ;  and  which,  with 
the  sale  of  his  treatises,  afforded  material 
consolation  to  his  widow,  Alice.  The 
widow,  however,  in  editing  his  writings, 
eomplidned  that  she  had  been  forestalled  by 
onaathorized  editions  of  his  latest  works, 
which  were  altogether  spurious  and  worth- 
less, adducing  among  other  proofs  of  the 
same,  the  following  morsel  of  internal 
evidence :  "  Neither  can  it  be  thought  that 
in  such  a  solemn  valediction,  he  could 
possibly  forget  his  wonted  respects  to  the 
Collie  of  Doetours."  In  the  genuine 
treatise  he  by  no  means  forgets  to  show 
his  contempt  and  dislike  for  the  <'  upstart 
CoUedge,"  and  leaves  the  enjoyment  of 
these  feelings  as  a  legacy  to  his  successors 
—a  bequest  of  which  the  fraternity  of 
herbalists  seem  to  hdve  taken  full  advantage, 
even  to  the  present  day. 


TOLTEOS  AND  AZTECS, 

Man  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  strange 
mixtare.  There  is  a  deal  in  him  of  the 
tiger,  or  the  monkey,  or  both.  He  has, 
for  instance,  always  been  great  at  killing. 
The  old  Aztecs  did  it  wholesale  as  a 
religious  ceremony,  never  slaying  any  one 
in  battle  if  they  could  help  it,  but  carrying 
off  their  prisoners  by  the  hundreds  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.  The  modem 
Earopeans  do  it  equally  wholesale,  when 
the  snarling  of  French  against  German 
becomes  unbearable,  or  when  it  suits  the 
Czai^s  pleasnre  to  take  away  another  in- 
stalment from  the  *<  Sick  Man's ''  property. 
If  a  man  dies,  it  does  not  very  much 
matter  whether  he  is  caught  and  fastened 
hy  the  leg  on  the  Aztec  "  gladiatorial  stone  *" 
—you  can  see  one  of  them  in  the  new 
museum  at  Mexico — and  armed  only  with 
a  wooden  aword^  set  to  fight  champions  who 
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had  Obsidian  blades  as  sharp  as  lancets,  or 
whether  he  is  struck  down  with  a  rifle 
bullet  and  left  to  die  amid  the  snow  of 
the  Balkans,  or  trampled  into  clay  during 
one  of  the  desperate  m^l^as  at  Plevna,  or 
torn  to  pieces  with  Krnpp's  shells  at 
Gravelotte. 

No  one  defends  human  sacrifices,  while  a 
great  many  defend  aggressive  wsff ;  that  is 
one  difference.  Another  is  that  the  Aztecs 
believed  the  most  glorious  of  all  deaths, 
and  that  which  ensured  the  quickest 
passage  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  was  to  be 
offered  up  to  one  of  the  gods,  whereas  few, 
except  Mahomedans,  have  believed  any- 
thing equivalent  about  those  slain  in 
battle. 

But,  besides  killing,  man  has  almost 
everywhere  gone  in  for  building.  From 
Baalbec  and  Palmyra  to  Easter  Island, 
from  Java  and  Cambodia  to  the  "  mound 
cities  "  of  Ohio,  the  earth  is  full  of  his  worka 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  mound 
cities,"andthe  avenues  of  rudegranitepillars 
at  Kamac,  in  Brittany,  the  builders  cannot 
even  be  guessed  at.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mexican  pyramids,  and  temples, 
and  palaces,  we  know  their  name,  but  are 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  their  parentage. 
It  was  the  Toltecs,  humane,  civUisod  pre- 
decessors of  the  Aztecs,  who,  the  latest 
archsBologists  assure  us,  filled  the  Mexican 
upland  valley,  and  Yucatan,  and  other 
parts  of  Central  America,  with  vast 
structures,  often  covered  with  most  elabo- 
rate carving. 

But  who  were  the  Toltecs  1  And  why 
are  some  parts  of  Mexico  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  full  of  their  work,  while 
in  others  there  is  no  trace  of  themi  A 
suggestion  towards  answering  this  last 
query  may  be  the  absence  or  presence  of 
suitable  stone.  That  to  a  great  extent 
determines  the  architecture  of  a  country. 

In  England,  along  the  oolite,  every 
farm-house  is  a  miniature  Tudor  mansion, 
while  on  the  clay  lands,  houses  of  the  same 
class,  being  brick,  are  as  ugly  and  common- 
place as  the  others  are  picturesque. 

So  through  a  great  part  of  China — the 
land  is  as  stoneless  as  a  Bassian  steppe- 
houses,  pagodas,  all  are  of  wood,  and  were 
the  "  yellow  race  "  to  migrate  or  die  out,  in 
a  short  time  almost  all  traces  of  Chinese 
culture  would  have  passed  away. 

To  answer  the  first  question,  you 
naturally  compare  the  building  and  the 
carving  with  that  of  other  nations.  And 
the  resemblances  are  so  many  and  yet  so 
slight,  that  you  soon  give  up  in  despair. 
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The  pottery  of  the  Tolteos,  for  ioatance,  has 
a  general  UkeneBS  to  that  of  the  old  Pem- 
vianB ;  but  then  many  of  the  rases  have  a 
Greek  look — some  refiembling  those  dngby 
Dr.  Schliemann,  in  the  lower  strata  of  that 
succession  of  cities,  one  of  which  was  Troy; 
some  as  graceful  as  the  most  purely 
*'  classical "  forms.  Then,  again,  they  built 
pyramids,  as  did  the  old  Egyptians.  But  a 
Toltec  pyramid  is  almost  alwajs  truncated, 
the  top  being  often  the  site  of  a  temple, 
placed  there  to  be  seen  afar  ofif,  or  it  may 
be  to  avoid  the  floods  to  which,  in  pre- 
historic times,  the  Mexican  yalley  may 
have  been  subject 

Have  they  any  connection  with  the  Ohio 
"mounds"!  Seemiugly  none,  for,  while  the 
Toltec  structures  are  truncated  stone  pyra- 
mids, the  mounds  are  of  earth,  roughly 
shaped  like  colossal  beavers,  bisons,  and 
other  creaturea 

Lastly,  there  is  the  sculptnra  This  is 
sometimes  as  fresh  as  if  done  yesterday ; 
for,  in  those  buildings  which  the  Spaniards 
occupied,  they  were  careful  to  plaster  over 
the  "idolatrous"  work,  that  their  most 
Christian  eyes  mieht  not  be  offended 
thereat  So  that  explorers  like  M.  Chamay, 
who,  following  up  Stephens,  Waldeck, 
Maudsley,  and  others,  has  been  working 
this  still  only  half-touched  field  have  only 
to  carefully  pick  out  the  covering  and  take 
a  "  squeeze  "  of  what  lies  below  it 

WeU,  some  of  this  carving — that  on  the 
"nunnery"  at  Chichen-itza,  columns  and 
capitals  in  the  "castUlo"  of  the  same 
place,  cornices  and  fa93ules  there  and  in 
other  places — is  sbgularly  Bomanesque  in 
character.  Sometimes  there  is  the  lozenge- 
diaper  work  and  the  dog-tooth  moulding 
which  we  call  'Norman;"  sometimes  thd 
cable  work  —  like  interlacing  serpents  — 
which  is  seen  alike  on  Irish  crosses  and 
Norse  monuments. 

Some,  again,  have  round  their  sides 
thoroughly  cross-legged  figures  with  tur- 
bans, Hindoo  in  character  ;  while  several 
of  the  statues  found  at  Tlascala  are,  in 
head-dress  and  type  of  face,  strangely  like 
the  earliest  Egyptian  work  1 

Again,  M.  Chamay  sets  (ide  by  side  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Palenque  and  a 
Japanese  temple,  showiug  that  in  shape  of 
roof  and  manner  in  which  it  is  supported, 
the  two  are  identical  A  good  deid  of  the 
decorations  in  the  Palenque  niches  and 
corridors  is  as  like  the  carved  work  at 
Nikko  as  it  is  possible  for  stone  work  to  be 
like  wood. 

Another  point  is  that  all  the  linos  are 


horizontal,  as  those  of  a  Greek  temple :  no 
idea  of  the  arch ;  nothing  to  "lift  up  the 
thoughts,"  as  they  say  the  vertical  lines  of 
the  Gothic  do. 

^  Lastly,  a  great  deal  of  the^  carving  is 
like  what  an  architecturally-minded  child 
invents  as  filling  up  for  its  cathedral 
fronts,  etc.  These  foliated  crosses,  with 
figures  covered  with  bracelets  and  neck- 
laces and  weaiiog  feather  helmets  stand- 
ing near  them,  certainly  belong  to  the  baby 
style  of  ornamentation.  The  explanation 
is  that,  for  figures  of  the  gods  and  sMsred 
inscriptions,  and  such  like,  there  was  a  con- 
vcntional  method  from  which  the  artist  was 
not  allowed  to  depjurt  Anyhow,  in  every 
case,  much  better  and  wholly  different 
work  lies  close  by. 

One  thing  strikes  everybody :  these 
Toltecs— if  such  they  were — had  remark- 
ably receding  foreheads.  One  notes  that 
on  the  medallions,  which  are  as  great  a 
feature  of  the  room  cornices  at  Palenque  aa 
they  are  of  those  in  a  French  Benaissanoe 
ch&teau,  sometimes  the  hair  is  dressed  mach 
the  same  as  in  the  French ;  but  the  fore- 
head always  slopes  back  unnaturally — most 
of  all  in  the  figures  of  the  gods,  who,  with 
their  Boman  noses  and  full,  heavy  jaws, 
are  not  unlike  a  certain  typo  of  Mediaeval 
ecclesiastic.  One  thinks  of  the  Flat-head 
Indians,  and  wonders  if  similarity  of  custom 
shows  identity  of  race. 

According  to  the  old  Spanish  writers, 
this  forehead  -  flattening  was  confined  to 
priests  and  nobles,  and  they  have  pretty 
well  died  out,  though  we  must  not  forget 
that  still  to  be  a  true-blood  Indian  is  an 
honour.  He  ranks  not  only  above  Mesti- 
zos, Mulattos,  and  other  hybrids,  bat 
above  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards. 

These  Toltecf,  then — we  are  as  much  at 
sea  about  them  as  ever.  Were  they  a  |Mirt 
of  that  race  which  carved  the  huge  images 
on  Easter  Island,  and  sculptured  the 
earliest  monuments  in  Hindostan,  and 
carried  its  arts  into  Egypt,  where  aits,  as 
well  as  workmen,  underwent  a  notable 
change  1  Was  there  ever  such  a  race  % 
Who  knows  1 

Tradition  Eays  that  tbe  Toltecs  came  in 
from  the  north-west,  which  makes  it  ieem 
as  if  some  of  them  came  from  further  Asia, 
by  way  of  Polynesia. 

Their  civilisers  may  have  done  so ;  for, 
as  the  Peruvians  had  their  Maneo  Capac, 
so  they  had  their  God  of  Wisdom,  virgin- 
bom  Qaetzalcoatli  who  taught  tiie  arts  of 
life,  and  then  disappearedi  vowing  he 
should  come  again.     The  expectation  o£ 
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hiB  oomiDg  greatiy  helped  Gortez.  It  gave 
him  allies  among  TlaBoalans,  and  others  of 
Toltec  race,  whom  the  invading  Aztecs  had 
crashed  down.  For  them  it  was  the  most 
natoial  thing  in  the  world  that  the  gods 
should  come  among  them  in  the  likeness 
of  men.  They  came  in  hnge  living  canoes, 
which,  with  white  wings,  were  able  to 
move  of  ihemselvea  They  had  the  light- 
ning and  tiie  thnnder  in  their  grasp. 
What  most  nndeeeived  them  was  pro- 
bably^ the  volgarity  of  these  very  earthly 
divinities;  for — ^as  in  India  nowadays — 
your  native  is  very  clever  in  finding  out  a 
gentleman. 

One  thing  is  dear,  the  Spaniards  foand 
a  teeming  population.  Of  Yucatan,  Mon- 
tejo,  "vrnting  in  1529  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
says :  "  l%is  region  is  covered  with 
cities,  large,  beaatifnl,  and  new  ^mny 
frescas).''  The  terror  of  the  Spaniards 
had  preceded  them.  Oraelties  like  that 
of  Alvarado,  whom  Gortez  had  left  as 
Lieatenant  when  he  went  down  to  the 
coast  to  fi^hi  Natvacz,  had  done  their 
work.  This  monster  in  human  form 
yielded  to  the  prayer  of  the  Mexicans  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  hold  their  great 
May-Day  Festival  with  sones,  and  dances, 
and  display  of  jewels  and  feather-work 
mantlesL  "Yes,"  said  the  Spaniard,  ''if 
yon  come  unarmed,  and  offer  no  human 
victims.  And  we  will  come  and  look  on." 
The  Mexicans  came  accordingly,  with  no 
weapons,  but  with  their  bravery  of  gold 
collars  and  bracelets,  and  ankle-rings.  The 
Spanish  soldiers  came  armed ;  but,  ai  they 
were  always  armed,thi8  excited  no  suspicion. 
Bat  as  soon  as  the  sacred  dances  began, 
Alvarado  and  his  followers  rushed  in  and 
began  slaying  and  stripping  the  slaia  A 
few  scaled  the  walls ;  a  few  lying  on  the 
temple  floors,  shammed  death,  and  so 
escaped ;  but  most  of  them,  as  they  rushed 
to  the  gates,  were  driven  back  by  those 
who  held  them  to  those  who  were  slaying 
within.  And  so  the  "May  Feast  of  the 
War  G(od"  was  accomplished  "without 
human  Tictims,"  indeed,  but  with  such 
outpoortng  of  blood  tfiat  a  fiend  might 
revel  in  &e  exchange.  "  Like  water  in  a 
heavy  ahower,*'  a  contemporary  describes 
the  bloodshed  by  his  countrymen.  More 
than  six  hundred  of  the  noblest  Mexicans — 
for  it  was  they  who  alone  had  a  risht  to 
join  in  the  ceremony — ^were  thus  butcnered; 
snd  the  poor  Mexicans  must  have  thought, 
'*the  gods  are  come  down  among  us  in  the 
likeness  of  very  cruel  men  indeed."  No 
wonder  that  after  Mexico  was  taken  the 


cities  were  abandoned  at  the  approach  of 
the  invaders,  and  the  inhabitants  took  to 
the  woods. 

What  most  thinned  the  numbers,  and 
biutalised  the  nature  of  the  Indians  was, 
not  the  diseases  brought  amongst  them  by 
the  Spaniards,*  not  even  the  waste  of  war, 
but  the  "  encomiendas  " — i.e.,  apportion- 
ment of  a  thousand,  more  or  less,  to  every 
Spaniard  to  tQl  his  land ;  work  his  mines, 
if  he  had  any ;  carry  his  burdens ;  be,  in 
fact,  his  davea  Such  a  life  was  intolerable 
to  any  one  of  high  spirit ;  and  there  was  no 
remedy,  no  deliverer.  Even  the  Church, 
which,  in  Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  had 
been  the  haven  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
serfs  against  the  conquerors  who  oppressed 
them,  was  closed  to  the  Indian.  He  was 
a  heathen,  and,  therefore,  outside  the  pale 
of  humanity.  The  Spaniards  systematically 
destroyed  all  native  documents,  as  well  as 
buildings;  Uieir  wish  was  to  make  the 
people  forget  their  old  glories  along  with 
their  old  traditions ;  and,  when  they  began 
to  convert  wholesale,  the  chief  thinff  they 
inculcated  in  their  disciples  was  a  hatred 
of  the  old  faith,  the  children  being  trained 
to  report  any  word  or  deed  they  saw  at 
home  which  savoured  of  the  old  customs. 
Hence,  a  complete  wiping-out  of  the  past ; 
and  hence  —  though  the  ruins  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land  are  probably  little 
older  than  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards— 
as  complete  a  severance  between  them  and 
those  who  now  shelter  amongst  them,  as 
between  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  and  the  Arabs 
who  have  set  up  their  huts  around  its 
pillars. 

One  cannot  give  a  fair  idea  of  these 
remains  without  pfcturea  You  can  fancy 
a  great  truncated  pyramid  like  those  at 
Itsamal  and  Ghichen-Itza ;  you  can  fancy 
capitals  of  columns  carved  with  figures, 
like  the  oldest  Romanesque  work  in  so- 
called  "  Norman  "  churches,  and  lozenge- 
shaped  diaper  work  covering  flat  surfaces, 
and  the  sides  and  edges  of  pillars  enriched 


*  Europe  has  often,  quite  unfairly,  charged  cer- 
tain diseases  on  America.  Tiiese,  as  well  as  small- 
pox—"great  leprosy"  so  the  natives  called  it- 
came  in  with  the  mthv  conquerors.  Measles,  too, 
was  yerv  fatal.  To  these  Herrera  attributes  the 
death  of  nearly  two-thirds  the  population.  Then 
the  conquest  caused  a  fearful  famme ;  and,  above 
allt  the  devilish  cruelty  of  their  taskmasters^ 
wholly  beyond  the  experience  of  a  patient,  submis- 
sive people— brought  on  a  profound  discouragement 
and  apathy.  This  told  directly  on  the  fecundity  of 
the  race,  Msides  causing  suicides  to  such  an  extent, 
that  more  than  one  Spaniard  threatened  to  kill 
himself,  and  plague  them  far  worse  in  the  next 
world,  unless  they  would  consent  to  live  and  work. 
No  wonder  idl  these  cities  were  soon  left  desolate 
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with  dogtooth  and  lozenge  mooIdingB,  joat 
like  the  ''Noimaa"  But  you  cannot 
fancy  a  colossal  head  like  those  forming 
part  of  the  basement  of  the  Itzamal  pyra- 
mid. Of  one  of  them  which,  alasl  has 
since  disappeared,  Stephens  says :  "  It  is 
seven  feet  eight  inches  high,  the  features 
formed  of  small  rongh  stones  bedded  in 
mortar,  and  then  perfected  with  wonder- 
fully hard  stucco."  Others  still  remain; 
and  if  M.  Charnay's  (ketch  is  to  be  trusted, 
there  is  a  strange  likeness  between  them 
and  the  colossal  Buddhas  (Dai  Batz) 
which  used  to  be  so  reyerenced  at  the 
Japanese  temples;  but  which,  now  that 
that  versatile  people,  the  Japs,  has  gone 
back  either  to  Nature  worship,  or  to  no 
worship  at  all,  they  are  ready  to  sell 
for  old  copper  to  any  one  who  will 
carry  them  off.  Everything  is  found  at 
Chichen-Itza :  nunnery;  monastery — for 
the  Toltec  faith  had  its  monks  and  nuns, 
though  they  took  vows  only  for  a  term 
of  years;  tennis  court — the  trick  was  to 
drive  the  ball  through  a  stone  ring,  several 
of  which  are  found  in  their  places ;  palaces ; 
and  the  grand  temple-fortress,  crowding 
the  biggest  pyramid.  All  these,  the  nun- 
nery especially,  are  enriched  with  won- 
derful carvings,  cornices,  mouldings,  archi- 
traves filled  with  what  look  like  araDesques, 
but  which  are  really  inscriptions,  of  which 
the  key  is  lo&t  for  ever.  There  is  here  no 
*'  Bosetta  stone,"  with  such  a  translation  of 
the  hieroglyphs  into  some  known  tongue 
as  might  help  some  future  ChampoUion. 
The  early  Spanish  writers  give  little  or  no 
help ;  and,  though  the  modern  "  Maya"  is 
probably  more  hke  the  old  Toltec  than 
even  the  Coptic  is  to  the  Egyptian  of  the 
Pharaohs,  that  likeness  will  not  help,  reeing 
that  the  key  of  the  writing  is  not  forth- 
coming. Chichen-Itza  was  discovered  by 
chance ;  some  Indians  were  cutting  down 
the  jungle  that  the  grass  might  grow 
and  give  their  cattle  pasture.  LoriUard, 
rediscovered  by  M.  Chainay  on  the 
Guatemalan  frontier,  is  probably  "the 
Phantom  City"  of  Stephens — ^not  that 
which  he  speaks  of  as  still  inhabited  in  the 
old  style,  the  cocks  being  kept  underground 
lest  their  crowing  should  bring  in  the 
Spaniards.  It,  too,  has  its  great  pyra- 
mid, its  temples,  its  quaintly  sculptured 
lintels.  Its  name  of  course,  was  given  by 
M.  Charnay,  in  honour  of  his  American 
paymaster.  What  its  real  name  was  even 
tradition  has  forgotten.  There  are  plenty 
of  other  cities — Kabah,  with  the  came  sort 
of  bas-reliefs,  and  cornices,  and  pyramids ; 


Uzmal,  richer  in  its  decoiationB  (the  fa9ade 
of  the  so-called  "  Governor's  house "  is  a 
marvel  of  intricate  carving,  so  is  the  nun- 
nery). It,  too,  has  a  pyramid  like  the 
rest,  crowned  with  a  very  perfect  palace 
called  "  the  Dwarfs  house." 

«An  old  woman,"  says  the  legend, 
**  vexed  at  having  no  chQdren,  took  an  egg, 
wrapped  it  in  a  cotton  cloth,  put  it  in  a 
comer,  and  watched  it  daily.  One  morn- 
ing the  shell  cracked,  and  a  tiny  being 
stretched  out  its  arms  to  her.  The  old 
woman  was  in  raptures,  took  it  to  her 
heart ;  got  it  a  nurse  with  so  much  milk 
that  at  the  year's  end  it  walked  and 
talked  as  well  as  a  full-grown  man;  but 
it  stopped  growing.  In  her  joy  the  old 
woman  vowed  the  Dwarf  should  be  a  great 
chief,  and  sent  him  to  the  King  for  a  trial 
of  strength.  He  begged  not  to  go,  but  she 
insisted.  So  he  was  brought  into  the 
Boyal  presence,  and  threw  down  his  glove. 

"  Lift  that  stone  of  three  arobes,"  said 
the  King;  but  the  Dwarf  went  back  crying 
to  his  mother. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  she ;  "if  the  King  can 
lift  it,  you  can  do  the  same." 

The  King  took  up  the  stone,  so  did  the 
Dwarf;  and  in  many  other  feats  of  strength 
he  kept  neck  and  neck  with  His  Majesty. 

At  last,  in  a  rage  the  King  said :  "  You 
puny  little  thing,  I  could  st^d  you  on  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  and  yet  you  outbrave 
me.  Build  a  palace  higher  than  this  we 
are  in,  or  you  shall  die." 

Again,  the  frightened  Dwarf  went  back 
to  the  old  woman,  who  comforted  him,  and 
bade  him  go  quietly  to  sleep;  and,  behold, 
next  morning,  mother  and  son  woke  np 
in  this  "Dwarf's  house,"  the  supporting 
pyramid  having  also  grown  up  in  the 
night 

The  King  was  startled,  and  bade  the 
Dwarf  brbg  two  bundles  of  hard-wood 
stick. 

"  Now,  I'll  hit  you  over  the  head,"  aidd 
he,  "  and  then  you  shall  hit  me." 

Off  went  the  Dwarf  lamenting  to  his 
mother,  who  put  a  '*  tortilla  "  on  his  head, 
and  sent  him  back. 

All  the  courtiers  were  collectedi  and  the 
duel  began. 

The  King  struck,  but  every  stick  was 
broken  one  after  another,  and  the  Dwarf 
was  not  in  the  least  hurt 

"  Now,"  cried  he,  "  it's  your  Majesty'e 
turn  to  stand  fire." 

The  King  would  have  shirked,  but  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  nobles  he  could 
not  go   from  his  word;   so   the  Dwarf 
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Bbnicky  and  at  the  second  Uow  the  Song's 
Akull  was  broken  in  pieoea. 

The  spectatois  immediately  proclaimed 
the  Dwarf  their  King.  Bat  when  he  went 
to  tell  his  mother  she  had  disappeared. 

Howbeit  in  Mawi,  a  village  fifty. miles 
oS,  is  a  deep  well  leading  to  a  subter- 
ranean passage  which  reaches  to  Merida. 
In  this  passage  runs  a  river,  and  there 
under  the  shade  of  a  huge  tree  sits  the  old 
w<»nan  with  a  serpent  by  her  side.  She 
doles  out  water  to  thirsty  passers-by,  but 
will  take  no  money ;  what  she  must  have 
are  babes,  innocent  babes,  which  are  at 
once  devoured  by  her  serpent.  She  is  the 
Dwarf's  mother. 

Their  vast  extent  has  made  some  think 
that  tiie  buildings  in  these  cities  must  have 
been  built  during  many  suooesaive  cen- 
toxies.    The  latest  investigators  say  '^  No." 

The  Toltecs  had  a  wonderful  genius 
for  building ;  under  Spanish  rule  they 
rebuilt  Mexico,  and  Tula,  and  other 
cities  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time ; 
and  the  task-work  under  their  native 
Prinoea  was  almost  as  severe  as  under  the 
Spaniarda  They  were  adepts,  too,  at 
carving  and  moulding  in  cement  Some 
of  the  earlier  churches  built  by  them  are 
wonderfully  good ;  and  some  horses'  heads 
carved  soon  after  the  conquest  are  as 
good  as  Greek  work. 

Indeed,  the  palace  at  Mttla,  where 
Qaetaaleoati,  the  virgin-born,  had  his 
last  home  upon  earth,  is  compared  by  the 
ardiitectural  writer  Viollet-le-Duc  to  the 
famous  buildings  in  Cambodia,  which  the 
natives  of  that  country  are  as  incapable  of 
raising  as  they  are  of  solving  integral 
eqnationsL  At  Mitla  there  is  a  marked 
difference  of  style  in  the  carving,  none  of 
the  '-conventional "  work  which,  rich  and 
beaatifuUy  executed  though  it  is,  always 
strikes  one  as  childish  j  it  is  all  panellii:^, 
and  diaper,  and  rich  cornices,  either  in 
atone  or  plaster,  or  pebbles  set  in  day ;  in 
the  building  merely  perpendicular  walls 
and  flat  ceilings ;  none  of  the  overlapi^g 
vmoltff,  made  by  setting  each  stone  a  Uttle 
farther  out  than  that  below  it,  which  in 
all  the  othf»r  ruins  remind  us  of  the  vaulted 
work  of  old  British  tombs. 

TsJkbg  of  British  work,  the  underground 
galleries  found  wherever  there  are  ruins 
— eomeopenedby  the  Mexican  Government^ 
bat  closed  because  the  Indians  seemed 
disposed  to  rise  in  rebellion — ^rendnd  us  of 
the  "  covered  way "  which  exists  close  to 
every  untooched  ''dolmen,"  and  through 
whi^  the  head  of  the  dan  used  to  creep 


into  the  inner  chamber  when  he  wanted  to 
hold  converse  with,  or  take  counsel  of,  his 
ancestors. 

At  Palenque,  as  was  said,  the  resem- 
blance to  Japanese  architecture  comes  out 
most  strongly ;  and  M.  Ghamay  reminds 
us  that,  even  now,  the  average  of  Japanese 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  Galifomian  coast  is 
two  a  year.  'Be  thinks^-and  he  has  seen 
all  most  thoroughly — that  the  dvilisers  of 
the  Ana-hu-ac  (Mexico)  were  from  that  side 
of  the  world.  Who  the  Aztecs  were — who 
came  afterwards  as  conquerorc,  entering 
into  the  Toltec  dvilisation,  not  crushing  it 
out  but  certainly  not  improving  it— he  does 
not  pretend  to  guess. 

We  must  not  be  too  eager  to  insist  on  this 
Japanese  or  any  other  Eastern  origin,  from 
supposed  shapesseenorimaginedin  thescnlp- 
tures.  Waldeck,  for  instance— positive,  like 
all  Germans — saw  elephants'  heads  among 
the  masks  in  the  cornices  at  Copan;  where- 
upon he  argued  either  this  was  the  work 
of  Easterns  who  had  carried  with  them  the 
memory  of  the  '*  serpent-handed  beast,"  or 
it  was  wrought  in  the  old,  old  time  when 
the  elephant  did  live  in  America  along  with 
the  hipparion  and  other  extinct  creatures. 
But,  no;  closer  investigation  proves  the  sup- 
posed elephuit-heads  to  be  caricatures — men 
withlong  tapir-like  no8es,otberswithbig,pen- 
dulous  ears,  being  found  along  with  them. 

These  sculptors  had  a  strong  sense  of 
humour,  though  hard  usage  has  pretty  well 
beaten  it  out  of  their  descendants.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  the  cross — both  the  Egyptian 
cross  ^dth  ring-handle,  and  the  croix  fleurie 
— ^puzzled  the  Spaniards.*  They  saw  in  it  a 

Eroof  that  the  Devil,  for  his  own  ends,  apes 
oly  things.  Some  of  the  head-dresses  on  the 
conventional — what  I  have  called  childish 
— ^sculptures  are  just  like  mitres.  We  need 
not  cdi  in  Satan  here,  any  more  than  we 
need  to  account  for  the  ladies'  Louis  Qdnze 
head-dresses.  Human  nature  is  the  same 
everywhere;  and  a  mitre  gives  dignity 
when  worn  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  accom- 
panied with  proper  vestments.  A  clever 
people,  then,  were  those  old  palace  and 
pyramid  builders — ^not  mere  heapera  to- 
gether of  huge  mounds  of  stone.  They 
had  a  cidendar,  and  could  foretell  eclipses ; 
and  not  two  hundred  years  ago  a  good 
many  of  them  on  the  Gaatemala  frontier 
were  still  independent  —  fighting  one 
another,  though  the  Spaniard  was  steadQy 
annexing  them.  


•  You  also  find  amoDg  the  ruins  that  form  of  the 
cross  called  •  swastika/'  common  to  Egyptian  monu- 
I  menta  and  pre-Christian  Norse  runes. 
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Their  picture-writing — presenred  in  the 
Ramisez  and  Perez  manascripts — resemblea 
the  Egyptian  frescoes  in  this,  that  the  con- 
queror is  always  represented  much  larger 
than  the  conquered.  The  defeat  of  a  nation 
is  marked  by  a  soull  corniced  buQdinff, 
before  which  stands  a  huge  invader  wiw 
lighted  torch. 

There  is  plenty  yet  to  be  explored, 
though  every  year  something  is  lost  by  de- 
cay, or  through  the  mischieyousness  of  the 
Indians,  who  pick  out  the  mosaic,  believing 
that,  after  a  time,  it  will  turn  into  gold. 

The  whole  land  round  Palenque  (ToUan 
was  its  old  name)  is  full  of  remains.  Job^ 
Oalderon,  in  1774,  found  there  eighteen 
palaces,  twenty  other  big  buildings,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  houses,  in  one 
week.  It  is  now  all  forest,  the  trees 
shooting  up  so  fast  that  they  make,  in  a 
month,  the  ring  which  old  naturalists  used 
to  think  marked  a  year's  growth;  hence 
the  calculations  of  data  basedonthenumber 
of  rings  in  a^  tree,  need  to  be  divided  by 
twel7e.  This  monstrous  vegetation  shows 
the  dampness  of  the  climate ;  and  hence 
the  difficulty  of  taking  proper  *' squeezes." 
These  have  to  be  driM  round  huge  fires, 
and  packed  away  before  the  moisture  has 
made  them  flabby  and  taken  the  sharpness 
out  of  the  impressions.  Of  course  paper 
is  better  than  plaster,  bebg  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  weight ;  but  the  process  is  more 
difficulty  It  is  often,  however,  the  only 
way;  for  many  of  the  best  slabs  are  so  placed 
that  they  cannot  be  photographed ;  and 
drawings,  such  as  Stephens  gives,  must 
always  be  unsatisfactory. 

And  the  people  1  Degraded;  their 
Christianity  much  like  the  dd  heathenism 
save  that  it  has  no  human  sacrifices.  They 
still  keep  up  their  old  dances.  Some  of  the 
Mestizas  are  beautiful  (says  M.  Ghamay) 
beyond  expression;  but  they  are  poor 
creatures,  given  to  destroy  telegraphs  for 
the  sake  of  the  wire ;  and  of  all  their  old 
arts  only  possessbg  that  of  shaping  gourds, 
while  on  the  tree,  into  various  elegant  forms, 
and  then  painting  them  with  colours  which 
are  faster  than  any  known  to  Europeans. 

KED    TO^\rERS, 

By  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE. 
Author  qf  "  Oerald,"  "  Alexia,"  etc.,  etc. 


PAET  L 

CHAPTER  VI       VINCENT. 

Paul's  little  world  at  Biver  Gate  had 
not  been  very  peaceful  while  he  was  away. 


He  had  the  best  of  it,  out  in  the  quiet 
country,  with  the  easy  and  agreeable  eom- 
panionship  of  M.  de  Montmirail,  and  the 
silent  friendliness  of  cows,  sheep,  and 
butterflies. 

Vincent  was  in  a  terrible  temper  that 
Sunday  afternoon.  He  visited  his  private 
griefs  on  his  mother  and  the  servants, 
finding  out  that  his  packing  for  India  had 
been  entirely  neglectedi  though,  in  fact, 
her  head  and  their  hands  had  been  busy 
with  it  for  a  week  past  He  tormented 
every  one  frightfully  for  about  two  hours 
that  hot  afternoon — every  one  but  Gelia» 
who  kept  prudently  out  of  the  way.  At 
lasty  Mrs.  Percival  began  to  seetibat  he 
was  growing  more  calm,  and  beginning  to 
believe  her  assurances  that  everything  had 
been  thought  of.  She  could  notexaetly 
be  angry  with  Vincent,  when  he  was  going 
to  leave  her  the  next  day,  probably  for 
years;  but  his  selfish,  inconsiderate,  un- 
grateful complaints  and  grumbling,  were 
almost  too  much  for  her  generally  charming 
temper,  and  she  was  looung  quite  psle  and 
tired  when  she  escaped  at  last  into  her 
shady  sitting-room,  sank  into  a  low  chur, 
and  took  up  a  faa  Hers,  however,  was 
one  of  those  natures  which  rebounds  in- 
stantly, and  sees  the  bright  side  of  things 
in  spite  of  itself.  Of  course  she  loved  her 
son,  and  his  going  away  was  a  serious 
trouble  to  her  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she 
was  conscious  that  his  departure  meant 
peace.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  would  be 
ordered  home  before  so  very  long ;  and  in 
the  meantime  Celia's  affairs  would  be  hap- 
pily and  irrevocably  settled ;  there  wouM 
be  no  more  anxiety  on  that  account.  But 
Mrs.  Percival  decided,  as  she  fanned  her- 
self, that  she  really  could  not  tell  Vincent 
of  Celia's  engagement  to-day.  Celia  must 
be  left  to  manage  her  own  affairs;  and, 
being  now  harder-hearted  than  in  the 
morning,  Mrs.  Percival  reflected  that  Vin- 
cent  was  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  The  Canon  was  right;  neither  of 
these  young  people  was  a  fooL 

As  Mrs.  Percival  comforted  herself  thoF, 
the  door  was  opened  impatiently  and  Vin- 
cent came  in.  Her  little  room,  and  especially 
her  very  comfortable  sofa,  was  a  favoarite 
refuge  of  his  on  these  summer  afternoons ; 
it  looked  over  trees  and  down  the  river, 
away  from  the  Cathedral,  which  Vincent 
did  not  care  to  contemplate^  and  away 
from  its  chimes,  which  he  hated  to  hear. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Perdval,  when 
her  son  came  in,  and  flung  himself  as 
usual  on  the  sofa.     '  I  see  yoo  have  a 
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horrid  headache  still  So  have  I.  Yon 
had  better  go  to  sleep  for  an  hoar,  my 
dear.'' 

Vincent  made  no  reply  at  once.  Pre- 
sently he  said:  ^'Mother,  I  have  some- 
thing on  my  mind." 

"I  hoped  it  was  all  off  your  mind  by 
this  time/'  said  lbs.  Percival.  *' Something 
else  forgotten  1 " 

"  No,  nO|  mother  I  don't  go  on  plagaing 
about  that.  It  is  something  yon  will  hare 
to  do  for  me  while  I  am  away." 

"Oh  certainly!    What  is  it  1" 

"Take  care  of  Oelia." 

To  say  that  these  words  startled  Mr& 
Pereiyal,  would  be  speaking  very  mQdly. 
They  literally  took  her  breath  away.  She 
gaspedy  and  her  pale  face  became  crimson. 
Vincent^  staring  out  of  the  window,  was 
not  instantly  aware  of  her  consternation ; 
but  her  silence  made  him  look  at  her. 

''What's  the  matter!"  he  asked,  with 
something  like  a  smile.  "  I  say,  what  the 
deuce  hare  I  said  1 " 

''Take  care  of  Celia!"  Mrs.  Percival 
repeated,  in  a  stifled,  horrified  whisper. 

*'Yoa  think  I  ought  to  make  a  better 
match— is  that  itf  ^  he  said  cooUy.  *<! 
think  I  am  old  enough  to  judge  for  myself. 
Anyhow,  I  mean  to  marry  Gelia.  Not  just 
yet,  of  oourssL  But  I  have  friends  out 
there  who  can  get  me  a  staff  appointment, 
if  they  exert  themselyes;  and  then,  if  I 
csn't  get  leave,  she  can  come  out  to  me. 
Many  girls  do  the  same ;  it's  nothing.  As 
for  being  poor,  of  course  we  shall  be  poor. 
Tou  are  surprised,  of  course ;  you  did  not 
expect  it.  I  am  rather  surprised  at  myself. 
But  there  are  times  in  a  man's  life  when 
the  only  thing  to  say  is,  *  prudence  be 
hanged  1 '  and  this  is  one  of  them,  my  dear 
mother,  you  see." 

'*  Vincent,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
yoa!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  PerciraL  "How 
could  yout  What  a  dreadful,  dreadful 
thing  1 " 

Her  son  stared  at  her  now  in  some 
astonishment;  he  had  not  expected  that 
his  announcement  would  be  so  terribly 
hard  to  swallow.  Mrs.  Percival  started  up 
from  her  chair,  and  walked  away  from  him 
to  the  farthest  window,  swingbgher  fan 
backwards  and  forwards  yiolenUy,  while  the 
sudden  colour  fled  from  her  face,  leaving 
her  painfully  pale. 

"  Would  any  one  believe  that  a  woman 
could  be  so  worldly  1"  said  Vincent  in  a 
voice  of  extome  irritation.  "Your niece 
is  left  without  a  penny ;  you  have  her  to 
live  with  you.    A  pretty  girl ;  more  than 


that — one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  in 
England,  and  the  most  taidng.  You  mske 
use  of  her  from  morning  till  night.  Your 
own  daughter,  if  you  had  one,  would  not 
be  half  such  a  slave.  She  tires  herself  to 
death  doing  your  flowers  and  things,  and 
works  like  a  horse  entertaining  people  at 
your  stupid  parties.  And  after  aU  that, 
because  I  happen  to  appreciate  her,  you 
speak  to  me  as  if  I  had  committed  a  crime. 
'  A  dreadfiil,  dreadful  thing  I '  How  could 
I — how  could  I  do  anything  else,  I  wonder  1 
Upon  my  word,  I  don't  understand  yon. 
The  way  you  take  it  is  extraordinary." 

Great  are  the  inconsistencies  of  human 
nature.  This  same  man,  twenty-four  hours 
before,  would  have  said  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  marry  his  cousin ;  woidd  have 
hardly  confessed,  then,  that  he  was  very 
much  in  love  with  her.  Strange  incon- 
sistency, and  strange  effect  of  a  little 
opposition  I 

During  these  dieagreeable  remarks  of 
Vincent's,  Mr&  Percival  stood  at  the 
window  and  collected  her  wits.  She 
realised  that  the  person  to  be  blamed  was 
not  Vincent,  but  Gelia,  who  must  have 
deceived  him  for  her  own  amusement  in 
some  unaccountable  way.  It  must  have 
been  merely  for  amusement;  she  could  not 
think  of  jilting  Paul  Vincent,  poor  thing  1 
might  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings — a 
girl  like  Celia,  never :  at  least  Mra  Percival 
could  hardly  believe  it 

"  Does  Celia  know  f "  she  said,  without 
looking  round. 

"I  told  her  yesterdaj^,"  Vincent  an- 
swered. "  She  would  not  listea  I  suppose 
she  thought  it  wouldn't  do:  girls  don't 
understand.  But  she  will  find  I  am  not  to 
be  put  off  like  that  As  to  saying  any- 
thing more  to  her  now,  I  am  not  sure.  I 
shall  write  to  her.  In  the  meanwhile,  you 
have  got  to  see  that  nobody  else  carries 
her  off.  Her  having  no  money  is  a  pro- 
tection, of  course :  men  in  these  days  don't 
run  after  poor  girls,  however  pretty  they 
may  be." 

Vincent's  way  of  talking  was  character- 
istic of  him,  and  did  not  surprise  his  mother 
much,  though  perhaps  it  struck  her  more 
painfully  tluin  ever  before.  However,  she 
was  at  present  possessed  by  one  thought ; 
this  affair  must  be  cleared  up ;  whether 
Celia  wished  it  or  not,  Vincent  must  know 
all,  and  understand  plainly  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  him. 

Mrs.  Percival  turned  away  from  the 
window,  came  back  to  her  chair,  and  sat 
down.    Her  face  was  full  of  trouble ;  she 
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played  with  her  fan,  and  did  not  look  at 
Vincent,  who  watched  her  with  a  coiioas, 
eardonio  expression. 

« I  am  to  understand  then,  Vincent^" 
she  said,  ^'  that  Celia  has  refused  you  1 " 

"  Something  of  the  kind/'  he  said.  « It 
was  impossible;  she  couldn't ;  and  so  fortL 
You  have  brought  her  up  to  be  as  prudent 
as  yourself." 

"  You  need  not  soy  that.  Besides,  Gelia 
has  only  lived  with  me  for  a  few  months, 
as  you  know.  She  gave  you  no  reasim — 
no  real  reason,  I  mean) " 

''Na  I  believe  she  said  what  she 
thought  she  ought  to  say.  You  would 
object ;  it  would  be  ruin  to  me,  and  the 
rest  of  it.  All  that  is  my  affair,  as  I  shall 
make  her  understand.  She  will  say  '  yes' 
in  the  end/' 

"I  think  not,  Vincent" 

«  Why  1 "  he  said  angrily. 

^'-  She  ought  to  have  told  you  herself;  it 
is  no  use  tdling  half  the  truth.  She  was 
right  so  far,  you  know.  Your  father  and  I 
must  have  objected  strongly  to  such  an 
absurd  marriage  for  'you.  It  would  not 
have  been  for  Celia's  happiness  either  j  and 
I  am  bound  to  think  of  that" 

"You  had  better  leave  that  to  us, 
mother.    What  do  you  mean,  though  t " 

"  Gelia  is  the  kind  of  girl  who  ought  to 
mairy  a  rich  man.  You  may  believe  me, 
Vincent,  when  she  refused  you,  she  meant 
it." 

''And  where  is  the  rich  man  to  come 
fromi"  he  said,  frowning.  ''Upon  my 
word,  you  talk  in  plainer  English  than 
most  people.  Celia  a  girl  to  refuse  a 
man  because  he  is  poor!  Why  you 
should  attribute  such  motives  to  your  niece 
I  cannot  conceive,"  said  this  suddenly  un- 
worldly hero.  "She  refused  me  beoause 
she  thought  it  was  her  duty.  You  can't 
understand  her ;  she  is  a  far  finer  girl  than 
you  think.  Let  me  tell  you  she  likes  me 
too  much  to  refuse  me  for  any  other 
reason." 

"  I  tell  you,  Vincent,"  said  his  mother, 
looking  at  him  now,  and  speaking  quite 
solemnly,  "Celia  refused  you  because  she 
means  to  marry  a  rich  man  1  And  she 
ought  to  have  told  you  the  whole  truth 
about  it" 

"  Nonsense  I  How  could  she  tell  me 
such  a  thing  as  that  f  You  are  losing  your 
senses.    Besides,  it's  not  true  1 " 

Mrs.  Percival  flushed  a  little,  but 
answered  him  very  quietly : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  made  it  difficult 
for  her.    Now  prepare  yourself,  for  I  must 


tell  you  what  you  will  think  bad  news. 
Celia  is  engaged.  Now  you  know  tiie 
truth  about  it" 

"To  a  rich  mant"  asked  Vmcent,  with 
sneering  coolness,  though  bis  eyes  flashed, 
and  a  curious  white  look  came  into  his 
face. 

"  Yes,  to  a  rich  man.  No  one  knows  of 
the  engagement  except  yonr  father  and 
myself.  Unless  you  insut,  perhaps  I 
need  not  tell  you  who  it  is.  He  does  not 
belong  to  this  neighbourhood." 

"Young  Bomaine,  for  instance  1"  said 
Vincent ;  and  he  yawned. 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  1  Yes,  it  is 
Paul  Eomaina  And  I  think  Celia  ii  a 
fortunate  girl" 

"  How  long  has  this  been  going  on $' 

"  Since  he  left  Oxford  in  Jona  He  was 
here  for  a  few  days  then ;  you  wveaway.'^ 

"  And  what  excellent  object  was  gained 
by  not  telling  me  1 " 

"I  don't  know,  Vincent,  really,"  his 
mother  said,  after  a  moment's  heaitation. 
"  Celia  wished  most  particularly  that  no 
one  should  know.  We  wanted  to  have  a 
quiet,  comfortable  summer.  He  being  so 
young,  there  was  no  hurry,  and  he  was 
going  abroad  for  some  weeks — ^he  has  only 
just  come  back,  you  know.  Your  father 
and  I  agreed  with  Celia :  we  weve  glad  to 
say  nothing.  I  meant  to  tell  you  abont  it 
in  my  first  letter  this  week.  Of  conne, 
when  we  leave  Woolsborough  and  go  to 
Holm,  it  won't  matter;  everybody  most 
know  soon.  And  if  I  coidd  have  foreseen 
such  a  complication  as  this— well,  I  have 
had  my  fears — but  yonr  father  and  I  both 
thought  that  you  and  Celia  were  too 
sensible  for  any  nonsense,  and  we  knew  yon 
did  not  particularly  like  Paul;  and  we 
thought  it  would  be  pleasanter." 

Vincent  threw  himedf  baok  on  the  sofa, 
and  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  lauj^ter.  His 
mother,  it  must  be  confessed,  felt  more 
inclined  to  cry.  In  the  course  of  her  easy, 
luxurious  life,  she  had  hardly  ever  met 
with  anything  ao  disagreeable. 

''  Miss  Celia — well,  she  is  a  clever  girl ! " 
Vincent  exdaimed  at  last 

"  If  she  has  eiiconn^;ed  you— if  she  has 
flirted  with  yon,  she  has  behaved  shame- 
fuUy,"  said  Mns.  PerdvaL  "My  dear, 
believe  me,  I  am  most  dreadfully  Borry 
that  this  has  happened." 

"  So  am  I.    You  have  made  me  look  like 

an  uncommon  fooL    But  yon  need  not 

blame  Celia;  she  snubbed  measmuehas 

she  could,  and  made  me  very  angiy." 

He  was  quiet  enough  now:   he  even 
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seemed,  for  Bome  mTtterious  r«MOD,  to  be 
in  a  better  temper  tbui  before  he  heard  the 
news  which  made  his  case  hopeleaa  Mra 
Perciyal  saw  that  the  awf  al  scene  of  rayings 
and  reproaches,  which  she  had  feared,  was 
not  to  take  place  after  all;  she  felt  com- 
forted aeecHPdiiigly. 

"I  do  hope  you  will  forgive  as,  Yiiieeiit 
dear/'  she  said.  *'Yoa  know  what  a 
troaUe  this  is  to  me ;  and  I  feel  that  we 
ha?e  all  treated  yon  eo  badly.  One  tries 
to  act  for  the  best,  and  then  thiaaort  of 
thbg  happens.  I  think  Celia  most  be 
Teiy  sorry  too.  I  am  sore  she  is — she 
likes  yon  so  much,  and  yon  haye  been  ao 
happy  together  all  tUs  time.  Can't  you 
nndeistaiKl  a  little,  dear,  that  we  didn't 
wish  to  interfere  wi^  such  a  nice,  cheerful 
Eommerl  Bat  now  I  do  hope  you  will  go 
away  and  forget  all  about  it.  I  assure  you 
Oelia  was  not  quite  the  ri|^t  sort  of  girl 
for  you  to  marry,  I  mean-^neyer  eould 
have  been.  She  is  yery  dear,  and  nice, 
and  all  that ;  but  there  is  not  yery  much 
in  her.  If  either  of  you  had  had  enough 
money — eyen  then  I  should  haye  been 
8orry«-I  couldn't  haye  approycd.  First 
cousins,  too — sadi  a  pity !" 

Ai  Mrs.  Perciyal  gently  chattered  thus, 
she  was  looking  her  aweetest ;  the  trouble 
had  gone  out  of  her  eyes,  and  they  were 
smiUng  and  shining  as  usual;  her  pretty 
hands  caressed  her  fan.  One  of  the  little 
dogs  came  sonitchii^  at  the  door  before 
ihe  had  quite  done ;  she  got  up  and  let 
him  in,  taUdng  all  the  time.  She  had  had 
8 bid  quarter  of  an  hour,  certainly;  but 
like  a  certain  King  of  old,  she  now  seemed 
to  think  that  ita  mttemeas  was  past. 

"And  you  are  going  to  marry  Oelia  to 
that  boy  !  Oelia  1  ^  Vincent  muttered  half 
to  himself,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
her  ezphmations.  "That  is  what  you  call 
a  rich  man !  And  you  think  those  two 
raited  to  each  other,  do  jonV 

"He  ia  a  rich  man,  and  a  yery  dear 
fallow,"  said  Mrs.  Perdyal  rather  faintly. 

"A  muff  and  a  milksop,  with  his  head 

wiapped  up  in  booka  and  organs.    How- 

efar,  if  you  are  pleased — and  Oelia        " 

He  got  up  ana  marched  out  of  the  room. 

Mra  Perdyal  drew  a  long  breath,  fanned 

herself,  and  stroked  her  little  dog. 

"Oh,  my  Toto ! "  she  said.  "  Why  are 
not  men  as  nice  aa  little  dogs  1 " 

When  Captain  Perciyal  left  his  mother, 
he  went  heayily  downstairs  and  out  into 
the  garden,  feeMng  himself  a  terribly  in- 
jured man.  This  concealment  of  a  fact  that 
touched  him  so  nearly  might  be  apologised 


for;  it  could  hardly  be  forgiyen.  They 
had  all  behayed  to  him  abominably.  If 
he  had  been  a  goesipping  girl,  they  could 
not  haye  treated  him  with  more  insulting 
distrust  Early  in  the  summer,  when  this 
was  arranged,  he  would  not  haye  cared  a 
straw  who  Celia  married :  now  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  Celia  herself  must  haye  known 
perfectly  well  that  he  was  falling  in  loye  with 
her;  her  behayiour  had  been  heartless, 
especially  yesterday,  when  she  laughed  at 
him,  and  drew  hua#on— yes,  she  certainly 
drew  him  on,  only  to  laugh  at  hiuL  He 
would  not  confess  it  to  his  mother,  but 
Celia's  behayiour  had  made  him  yery  sore. 
He  had  been  ready  to  giye  up  eyerything 
for  her.  She,  with  her  affairs  comfortably 
arranged,  must  indeed  haye  laughed  at 
him  for  a  fool.  She  unselfish  1  No,  truly. 
"Anyhow  I  couldn't  do  this/'  she  said;  no, 
for  a  yery  good  reason — I  am  going  to  do 
flomething  I  like  better.  And  that  mad- 
dening smile  in  her  eyes  all  the  time. 

Vincent  paced  up  and  down  the  garden, 
thinking  aS*  first  that  he  would  go  to 
I^ondon  that  night,  and  see  none  of  them 
again.  People  who  had  treated  him  so 
odiously  were  not  worth  a  regret  His 
father,  too;  but  he  did  not  waste  many 
thoughts  on  him,  not  haying  much  esteem 
for  his  father.  His  mother  and  Celia  were 
the  people  he  wanted  to  punish.  After  all, 
starting  off  at  once  would  be  uncomfortable 
to  himself,  and  would  do  them  no  harm ; 
they  miffht  eyen  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Wandenng  along,  his  angry  face  bent 
towards  the  ground,  he  had  reached  one  of 
the  lower  walks  of  the  garden,  a  grass 
walk,  backed  by  a  tall  hedge  of  laurustinus, 
bordered  with  a  bright  comusion  of  flowers, 
and  looking  straight  oyer  the  old  wall  to 
the  riyer,  the  meadows,  the  soft  distant 
yiew  of  that  country  through  which  Paul 
was  now  returning.  And  at  the  end  of 
this  walk  there  was  a  summer-house,  fenced 
in  by  roses ;  and  in  the  shadow,  as  he  came 
near,  Vincent  caught  sight  of  a  figure 
in  a  white  drese.  He  had  been  arranging 
with  himself,  a  moment  before,  that  he 
would  treat  CeUa  with  the  coldest  con- 
tempt, and  hardly  eyen  speak  to  her, 
except  to  say  good-bye.  But  this  resolu- 
tion had  been  made  when  Celia  was  no- 
where near;  and  now  another  moment 
brought  him  to  the  summer-house.  She 
got  up,  looking  pale  in  the  tremhUng 
shadows,  and  her  eyes  were  anxious, 
though  she  amUed. 

^'U  the  packing  all  donel"  she  said. 
<*  Does  Aunt  Flo  want  me  t " 
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.  "No,  she  doesn't  want  yon,"  said  Vincent ; 
"  but  I  do.  Don't  be  frigbtened.  I  only 
wisb  to  ofifer  yon  my — oongratnlations,  I 
suppose,  on  your  brilliant  prospeota" 

Celia  looked  at  him;  she  was  not  smQing 
now.  His  look  and  tone  of  bitter  coldness 
and  anger  ronsed  some  defiance  to  meet  it. 
She  coloured,  drew  herself  np,  and  waited 
silently. 

"I  have  only  just  been  told  what  I 
should  have  known  all  the  summer/' 
Vincent  went  on.  **  I  consider  that  I  have 
been  abominably  treated.  I  hare  been 
cheated  and  deceived.  My  mother  knows 
what  I  think,  and  I  shall  not  forgtye  her 
or  my  father.  As  to  you  " — and  his  voice 
suddenly  changed — *'  Oelia— Celia  I" 

It  was  a  cry  of  real  passion^  and  Celia 
was  frightened;  not  so  much  perhaps  at 
him,  as  at  the  sudden  and  overpowering 
wave  of  feeling  in  herself  which  answered 
it  What  was  to  happen,  indeed,  if  she 
could  not  hold  her  own  now  ! 

Vincent  came  a  step  nearer,  and  took 
both  her  hands,  looking  down  into  her  eyes 
and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  terrible  to  ner 
from  its  very  restraint  She  bit  her  lips 
and  stood  before  him  like  a  statue. 

''  Has  my  mother  told  me  the  truth  1 " 
he  said.  ''  Is  it  true  that  you  are  engaged 
to  young  Bomaine  f  Why  4id  not  you  tell 
me  yesterday,  or  weeks  ago  f  Why  did 
you  make  me  love  you,  only  to  end  like 
this  t    Answer  me,  Celia." 

"Because — if  you  were  nice  like  other 
people,"  murmured  Celia  in  desperation, 
"  one  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  tell  you  things. 
As  to  making  you — you  know  that  is  false. 
I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  When 
you  said  those  things  yesterday  I  was 
dreadfully  sorry ;  but  I  did  not  bring  it 
on  myself,  you  know  I  did  not.  Let 
me  go,  pleasa  Yes,  I  am  engaged.  Let 
me  go." 

He  dropped  her  hands,  but  still  stood  in 
the  door  of  the  summer-house,  so  that  she 
could  not  pass. 

"Why  did  not  you  tell  me  yesterday,  in 
the  boati"  he  said.  "Why  were  you 
afraid  %    What  could  I  have  done  9 " 

"You  might  have  upset  the  boat,"  she 
answered,  with  a  faint  smila  "  You  said 
you  would,  once." 

"A  witch  like  you  could  not  have  been 
drowned." 

"A  baby  could — and  you  were  not  sure 
which  I  was,  yesterday." 

She  was  glad,  for  a  moment,  of  this 


return  to  the  old  terms  of  chaffing  and 
nonsense  that  seemed  natural  between 
them.  But,  after  all,  an  angry  distance 
would  have  been  better.  The  anger  was 
fading  out  of  his  face,  but  it  was  not  sac* 
ceedM  by  indifference. 

"  Celia,  you  are  an  awful  girl."  he  said. 
"  You  break  one's  hearty  and  won't  let  one 
be  angry  with  you.  What  nonsense  it  ia, 
this  engagement  I  My  mother  made  it  up, 
of  course.  You  canH  marry  a  fellow  like 
that—you.  Break  it  off,  CeUa  dear,  for 
my  sake,  and  come  out  to  me  as  soon 
as  I  can  send  for  you — or  marry  me  to- 
morrow morning,  if  you  will  I  felt  sure^ 
don't  you  see,  that  you  would  not  say  no, 
and  I  began  telling  mother  my  plans  jnit 
now,  and  she  crushed  me  with  this  horrible 
news.  I  daresay  it  drove  me  mad,  at  first, 
and  I  did  not  snow  what  I  was  saying. 
If  I  have  spoken  to  you  like  a  brute,  for- 
give me,  Gelta  1 " 

If  Vincent  could  have  known  how  Celia 
was  fighting  against  herself  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  how  joyfully  half  of  her  woicdd 
have  given  itself  to  him,  his  victory  would 
not  have  been  doubtfd  for  two  minutes 
longer.  But  he  did  not  know,  and  thought 
her  coldness  greater  than  it  really  was; 
and  so  he  went  on  talking,  with  a  doubt 
of  his  success,  which  every  moment  be- 
came more  unlikely.  If  Celia  had  time  to 
think,  the  prudent  and  the  practical  were 
sure  to  gain  the  day.  And  then,  long 
before  his  hopeless  pleading  was  finished, 
came  Mrs.  Percival's  voice  odling  over  the 
garden — "Celia,  Celia" — and  his  cousin 
turned  to  him,  her  eyes  wonderful  in  their 
depth  of  smiling  blue,  and  said : 

"Some  day  you  will  know  it  is  all  for 
the  best.  Look  here;  cousins  have  a 
right  to  be  very  fond  of  each  other,  and 
I  shall  always  be  very  fond  of  you." 

Vincent  laughed. 

"Cold  comfort,  my  deir,"  he  said. 
"Fond  or  not,  I  have  been  horribly 
treated.  Celia,  I  think  you  might  kiss 
me  once,  to  make  up  for  it  aU." 

"  Aunt  Flo  is  coming,"  Celia  said ;  but 
she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry  her 
snubbing  any  further:  poor  Vincent  was 
quite  tame  now,  and  was  going  away  to- 
morrow. 

They  strolled  up  the  garden  together  ; 
and  when  Mra  Peroival  met  tiiem,  though 
Vincent  was  melancholy,  CeUa  was  laugh- 
iog.  Mrs.  Percival  looked  at  her  niece 
with  admiration  and  wonder. 
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Bt  EICHARD  ASHE  KING. 


CHAPTEK    VL 

If  May  coold  have  seen  Fred  when  her 
kite?  reached  bim,  her  misgiWtigs  about 
it  would  h%Ye  been  much  more  than  con- 
firmed He  tore  it  open  as  he  lay  in  bedj 
lo  lod'k  gresdily  for  the  cheque,  which  he 
extractedj  read,  and  flung  on  the  Eoor  with 
\  a  curie.     The  latter  itself  he  tossed  aside 

Ionread,  until  he  had  dressed  and  break- 
faatedj  when  he  took  it  up  impatiently  and 
glanced  through  it  with  disguat. 
He  felt  aorelj  iU^nsed.  What  had  he 
1  gone  to  coLiege  for  I  To  please  his  father 
,  tnd  '*  his  people  " — for  he  most  assuredly 
did  not  want  to  go  there  himself — and 
liere  was  their  return  1  In  college  a  fellow 
iiad  tio  live  with  other  fellows  and  like 
other  fellows^  and  this  could  not  be  done 
OQ  nothing  a  yean  As  he  came  here  to 
pleaae  them,  the  least  they  could  do  was  to 
anpport  him  here  suitably, 

Fred  eecmed  always  to  consider  his 
fntore  —  his  proepeets  or  profession  —  as 
none  of  his  own  concern  at  all,  but  his 
fither^t  solely,  Tne  present,  indeed,  was 
Fred's  so  entirely  and  exclusively,  that  it 
was  monstroas  to  expect  him  to  give  up 
any  of  it^  either  m  study  or  other wisOj  to 

Ithis  future,  which  was  hU  father's  look  out 
entirely  and  excltiaively.  Fred  did  not,  of 
'  course,  think  the  thing  out  in  this  precise 
wiy  ;  hat,  what  he  did  think  about  it,  came 
to  this  pretty  precisely. 
Yet,  nnderneath  this  sincere   senee  of 

IiOre  iU-ttaage — so  entirely  underneath  it  as 
to  be  smothered  oat  of  sight  and  felt  only 
vaguely- — was  a  vague  feeling  of  diiguet  at 


i 


his  own  ill'Uaage  of  his  father,  especially  in 
that  matter  which  waa  hinted  at  in  May's 
letter, 

Now,  to  be  disgusted  with  yourself, 
makes  you  as  irritable  aa  suppressed  gout, 
since  there  is  no  outside  vent  for  its  relief ; 
and  Fred  was  roused  into  a  state  of  extreme 
irritation  by  poor  May's  mild  letter. 

He  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  happiest 
humour  for  receiving  an  unwelcome  visitor ; 
yet,  though  no  visitor  could  have  been 
more  unwelcome  than  the  gentleman  who 
presented  himself  immediately  afber 
breakfast,  Fred  received  this  Mr,  Dredge 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  genial 
effusiveness, 

"  Have  some  breakfast  %  " 

"  No,  thanks,"  replied  Mr,  Dredge,  a 
shifty- eyed  young  gentleman,  who  glanced  at 
everything  in  the  room,  with  the  furtive 
and  ill  used  look  of  a  fiesh  caught  and 
caged  monkey, 

''  A  brandy  and  soda  I  Eh  T'  Fred  asked, 
and  Without  waiting  for  the  certain  asient 
of  his  gU€st,  he  proceeded  to  get  out  the 
soda-water  and  brandy* 

Mr.  Dredge,  still  seemingly  looking 
everywhere  for  some  outlet  of  escape,  sftid 
surHly  :  *'  You  haven't  got  it." 

'*  Got  it ) "  Fred  ask  innocently, 

**  You  haven't,  you  know,"  rejoined  Mr, 
Dredge  doggedly,  aa  though  contradicting 
an  assertion  of  Fred's.  "You  wouldn't 
wag  your  tail  like  that  if  you  had/'  he 
added  sagaciously,  comparing  Fi  cd's  extra- 
efifuiive  demonstrations  to  thoae  of  a  dog 
d  eprecatin  g  chastieeme  n  t 

**0h,  you  mean  that  money,'' Fred  an- 
swered with  a  not  altogether  successful 
attempt  to  dissimulate  the  fear  and  fury  in 
his  heart, 

'*  I  do  ;  I  mean  itj  miud  yon,"  retorted 
Dredge,  furious  also,  but  undifiguiaedly  ho^  j 
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not  without  reason  from  his  own  point 
of  view.  "Look  here,  Beresford;  it's  no 
good  beatbg  about  the  bush  or  dodging 
behind:  youVe  been  promising  that  money 
for  more  than  a  month " 

^' And  paying  it,  too/'  Fred  interrupted 
him  to  say  sullenly. 

'<At  the  rate  of  the  National  Debt," 
sneered  Dredge ;  "  but  I  am  not  likely  to 
li?6  80  long  as  that  on  this  stuff,"  he  said, 
tiddng  a  pull  at  the  brandy  and  soda. 
'*  Tou  promised  to  pay  me  fifty  pounds  to- 
day without  fail,  and  I  promised  to  pay 
it  to-day  without  fail  to  Smithers.  Have 
you  got  it  t " 

'<  I  haven't/'  Fred  answered  defiantly  in 
an  uncontrollable  outburst  of  irritation, 
for  Mr.  Dredge's  manner  was  maddening. 

Mr.  Dredse  drank  at  a  draught  the  rest 
of  the  brandy  and  soda,  rose,  and  taking 
up  his  hat  and  stick  with  studied  delibera- 
tion and  looking  round  the  room  at  every 
object  in  it  except  Fred  himself,  said  :  "I 
ahall  do  what  I  can  for  you  with  Smithers, 
bat  nothine  th%t  I  can  do  will  make  him 
wait  beyond  Saturday."  Without  another 
word    Mr.   Dredge  turned  and  left  the 

fOOtt. 

Upon  his  departure  Fred  paced  the  room 
in  a  frenzy  of  mingled  fear  and  fiiry ;  his 
fear  growing  as  his  fury  sank.  It  was  hardly 
more  than  six  months  since  his  father 
had  come  up  to  extricate  him  from  an 
exceedingly  ugly  gambling  scrape,  and  here 
was  another  at  least  as  ugly  and  as  des- 
perate. He  dared  not  disclose  it  even  to 
his  father.  Yet  how,  without  disclosing 
it,  could  he  extract  from  his  father  this 
fifty  pounds  ransom  9  Or,  would  his  father 
even  be  able  to  command  such  a  sum  on 
eo  abort  a  notice  9  As  Fred  shrank  with 
a  ahadder  of  aversion  from  making  a  full 
eonfession  to  his  father,  he  found  it  easy 
to  persuade  himself  that  such  a  confession 
would  avail  him  nothing,  since  his  father 
could  not  send  him  such  a  sum  at  an 
hoar's  notice.  He  would  have  had  no 
doubt  of  his  father's  ability  to  raise  thrice 
the  aam  at  as  short  a  notice,  if  a  eonfes- 
Hon  had  not  been  in  question ;  but  the 
idea  of  confession  was  so  abhorrent  to  him 
that  he  was  glad  to  look  away  from  it,  to 
find  any  other  reason  for  shrinking  from 
an  application  to  his  father. 

Failing  his  father,  he  must  try  his  friends 
— a  forlorn  hope;  for  he  was  in  debt 
•heady  to  those  of  them  who  were  the 
Kkeliest  to  be  at  once  able  and  wiUing  to 
help  him.  However,  he  must  make  the 
attempt;  and  he  did  with  the  result  of 


reducing  his  friends  to  his  own  baokrapt 
state,  instead  of.  bettering  this  estate  by 
their  help. 

Thus  Fred  fdund  his  pennilessneaa  in- 
fectious as  the  plague ;  for  everyone  he 
approached  caught  it  at  once  and  became 
as  impecunious  as  himself — everyone  with 
the  exception  of  Oower. 

Gower  was  not  a  generous  young  man, 
but  he  had  for  Fred  the  calf-infatnation 
of  a  schoolboy  for  a  hero,  who  seems  to 
him  pre-eminent  in  all  the  manly  virtaes— 
smoking,  drinking,  gambling,  "et  hoc 
genus  omne."  Fred's  assured  and  easy 
manner  captivated  Gower,  who  was  shy 
while  Fred's  effusive  affectation  of  gene- 
rosity imposed  completely  upon  his  friend. 
Fred  was  idwf  73  effusive  in  offering  to  do 
anything  not  wanted,  or  to  serve  any  one 
in  need  of  nothing ;  and  he  had,  besides, 
a  deftness  in  palming  off  his  most  self- 
regarding  acts  as  done  in  the  sole  interest 
of  a  friend. 

But  if  Gower  was  so  taken  in  by  his 
friend,  Fred,  on  his  part,  misunderstood 
Gower.  Having  for  him  the  contempt  he 
felt  for  other  worshippers,  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  his  real  character ;  for  nothiog 
— in  this  matter  of  insight  into  character- 
is  so  blinding  as  contempt  Fred  noticed 
nothing  more  in  Gower  than  he  would 
have  noticed  in  the  dog  at  his  heel,  which 
was  fawning,  tractable,  and  companionable 
— as  was  Gower.  He  knew  so  much  of  the 
dog  at  his  heel  as  touched  himself— the 
least  part  of  his  character,  that  is— and  of 
his  friend's  character  he  knew  and  sus- 
pected no  more.  To  him  Gower  wai 
credulous,  humble,  yielding,  easygoing, 
and  good-natured ;  and  Fred  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  that  his  friend  was  as 
selfish  as  himself;  was  obstinate  as  a 
mule;  had  plenty  of  that  short-sighted  animal 
cleverness  oalleii  cunning;  and,  in  spite  of 
his  shyness,  had  a  very  excellent  opinion 
indeed  of  himself.  Since  shyness  indicates 
only  excess  of  self-consciousness,  it  goes 
quite  as  often  with  conceit  as  with 
humility ;  and  the  shyest  men  of  all  are 
those  whose  seeming  diffidence  is  dae  to 
their  dread  of  giving  otibers  a  lower  opinion 
of  them  than  they  have  of  themselves. 
Anyhow,  Augustus  Gower's  shyness  was 
consistent,  not  only  with  conceit^  but  with 
a  kind  of  secret  coxcombry. 

Fred  found  him  in  his  rooms,  which 
were  a  sort  of  photographic  zenana,  for  the 
beauties  of  the  shop-windows  covered  their 
walls.  Gk>wer  was  a  devout,  though  dis- 
tant, adorer  of  female  loveliness ;  and  not 
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the  least  of  Fred's  titles  to  his  admira- 
tion was  the  envied  ease  of  his  friend's 
manners  and  of  his  conqaests  when  the 
MX  was  concerned. 

"Thought  I'd  look  yon  np,  old  chap; 
haven't  seen  you  for  an  age/'  Fred  said  in 
bis  cheery  manner  and  with  a  seemingly 
disengaged  mind. 

Grower,  an  uninteresting-looking  youth, 
tall,  fair,  with  grey-blue  eyes,  sandy  hair, 
a  narrow  forehead,  a  rabbit  mouth  ever 
agape,  and  a  rather  receding  chin,  was 
greatly  pleased  by  Fred's  visit.  It  was  an 
uaQsaal  honour,  since  he  sought  Fred  in  his 
rooms  a  dozen  times  for  once  that  Fred 
sought  him.  Fred,  having  submitted  to  be 
made  comfortable  in  an  easy-chair  and 
with  a  good  cigar,  opened  the  campaign 
warily  after  his  manner. 

"It's  well  to  be  you,"  he  said,  after  a 
few  pnff^,  taking  the  cigar  from  his  mouth 
to  look  at  it  appreciatively. 

"  Why  1 "  asked  Qower,  flattered  by  the 
envy  of  the  envied. 

''  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  hard 
up  for  one  thing.  It's  like  being  shut  into  a 
8entry-boz  where  you  can  neither  stir  nor 
breathe^infemal  thing  I "  exclaimed  Fred 
fretfully.  ^*  Bat,  besides,"  he  hastened  to 
add,  as  though  in  fear  of  his  friend's  offer- 
ing him  help ;  '^  but,  besides,  you  know 
how  to  make  the  most  of  money.  How 
many  fellows  would  give  me  such  a  weed 
a9  that  f "  he  said,  taking  it  from  between 
hia  lips  and  knocking  the  ash  off  its  end  ; 
*'and  some  of  'em  are  just  rotten  with 
money." 

"Thought  you'd  like  it,"  replied  Gower 
complacently.  *'It's  one  of  Jessop's  'BB/s.' " 

"  You'd  be  a  long  time  coming  to  my 
rooms  before  you'd  get  a  weed  like  this 
there.  That's  the  worst  of  being  poor, 
hang  it  1  One  wouldn't  mind  so  much  for 
oneself,  if  one  could  treat  one's  friends 
decently  without  getting  into  debt  and 
those  duns  at  one's  throat" 

This  he  spake  with  an  emphasis  which 
left  no  doubt  at  all  of  its  being  a  personal 
and  pressing  experience. 

"Who  is  it?  Finch?"  Gower  asked, 
elated  to  find  himself  for  the  first  time  in 
the  relation  of  Nestor  to  the  accomplished 
Fred. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  bother  you  about 
if,"  Fred  replied  magnanimously.  "  I  owe 
yon  enough  as  it  is." 

"Is  it  much  1" 

"  I  mieht  scrape  through  with  a  pony," 
replied  Fred,  with  the  usual  debtor's  disin- 
clmation   to  state  his  liabilities   in  full, 


which  not  even  the  assurance  of  having 

them  at  once  wiped  out  can    overcome. 

Of  course  Fred  had  not  such  assurance  or 

hope.    If  he  could  get  twenty-five 


even 

pounds  from  Gower  he  might  mane^ge  to 
scrape  the  rest  together  somehow;  but 
even  in  Gower's  contribution  he  was  dis- 
appointed. 

"  A  pony  1  I  couldn't  do  more  than  a 
tenner  at  the  outside." 

**  Oh  hang  it  1  it's  too  bad  to  come  down 
always  on  you,  only  because  you're  such  a 
good  fellow." 

*•  Vm  good  for.  a  tenner  anyway ;  I  only 
wish  ib  wa3  more,  old  chap ;  but  I'm  nearly 
aground  myself." 

Hereupon  Gower,  having  endorsed  a 
cheque  of  his  father's  for  eight  pounds, 
handed  it  over  to  Fred  with  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  wrapped  up  in  it  Fred  thanked 
him  effusively,  and  waited  to  finish  his 
cigar  before  he  took  his  leave. 

He  returned  slowly  to  his  rooms,  con- 
sumed by  a  sense  of  ill-usage.  In  all  Cam- 
bridge he  sincerely  thought  there  was  no 
more  unlucky,  unfairly  treated  and  un- 
happy victim  of  circumstances,  and  of  in- 
grate  friends  than  himself;  yet  in  all 
Cambridge,  perhaps,  there  was  no  one 
deeper  in  the  debt  of  his  friends  for  un- 
returned  kindnesses  of  aU  sorts. 

As  Fred  neared  his  rooms  in  this 
mood,  relentless  Fortune  dealt  him  such 
another  blow  as  might  have  suggested  to 
a  much  more  patient  person  that  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Furies.  A  little  greasy 
man,  with  a  blotched  face  and  bleary  eyes, 
who  had  been  prowling  about  like  a  skulk- 
ing hjsena  in  wait  for  its  prey,  made  at 
once  for  Fred  as  he  came  in  sight,  approach- 
ing him  not  at  all  hysena-fashion,  but  with 
a  calculated  audacity. 

"  Mr.  Beresford  1 "  he  asked.  "  I  am 
Mr.  Pratt,"  he  went  on  with  an  assumption 
of  dignity  in  preposterous  contrast  to  his 
appearance. 

"  Pattie  Pratt's  father  ! "  thought  Fred 
with  a  sinking  heart.  He  had  flattered 
himself  that  Pattie  was  one  of  his  conquests, 
till  he  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was 
one  of  hers. 

"May  I  ask,  Mr.  Beresfjrd,  if  th's  is 
your  handwriting,  or  not?"  taking  a 
packet  of  letters  from  his  breast  pocket 
With  the  browbeating  air  of  a  crose-ezam- 
ing  counsel. 

"No,  it  isn't^"  Fred  retorted  flatly,  af.er 
a  glance  at  the  packet.  He  was  so  intensely 
relieved  as  to  feel  almost  forgivingly  to- 
wards the  greasy  little  bully  he  had  baffled. 
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The  little  man  was  chncked  np  suddenly 
upon  his  haonches,  as  it  were;  but  only 
for  a  moment  Replacing  the  packet 
hastily  in  some  confasion  in  one  pocket,  he 
took  from  another  a  similar  budget 

*'  Noy  sir ;  those  are  not  yours ;  they  are 
from  —  from  my  lawyer,  sir  —  from  my 
lawyer/'  he  reiterated,  as  having  not  only 
recovered  his  footing,  but  gained  a  more 
commanding  position.  His  lawyer,  how- 
ever, must  have  corresponded  with  him 
through  his  daughter,  to  whom  the  letters 
were  addressed.  "These,  sir—these  are 
the  documents  I  mean,''  he  said,  slapping 
with  one  hand  packet  number  two,  whicn 
he  held  in  the  other,  and  using  what  he 
considered  legal  language. 

Fred,  albeit  not  given  to  shamefacedness, 
coloured  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  then 

ew  suddenly  white  as  he  thought  of  the 

_  laee  of  these  letters. 

"Wnat  do  you  want  for  themi"  he 
asked  hoarsely,  losing  all  presence  of 
mind. 

"Sir,  I  am  her  father  I"  replied  the 
little  man,  with  an  over-acted  and  almost 
grotesque  assumption  of  outraged  feeling. 

"  Yes,"  Fred  rejoined  impatiently,  under- 
standing him  to  make  merely  an  auctioneer's 
puff  to  raise  the  bidding. 

"I  have  a  father's  feelin's,"  retorted 
Pratt  now,  with  a  display  of  real  indig- 
natioa 

"How  much  for  themt"  asked  Fred 
irritably,  meaning,  of  course,  not  the  feel- 
ings, but  the  letters. 

But  Pratt,  knowing  that  he  had  the 
whip-hand  of  Fred,  was  now  greatly 
enraped  by  what  appeared  to  him  the 
studied  insolence  of  the  young  man's 
manner. 

"  How  much  for  'em  \  You'll  know  how 
much  for  'em  before  you're  a  dav  older  1 
Do  you  heart  There's  them  that  will 
teU  you  how  much  you'll  get  for  'em  with- 
out your  axing;  and  I  hope  you'll  like 
what  you'll  get,  you  infernal  young  black- 
guard I "  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  outburst 
of  fury,  which  served  his  purpose  iofioitely 
better  than  his  maudlin  assumption  of  out 
raged  fatherly  feeling. 

If  he  carried  out  his  threat  Fred  was 
certainly  and  utterly  ruined.  Of  this  he 
had  no  doubt  at  all  When  Pratt  hurried 
away,  therefore,  Fred  followed  him : 

"Look  here,"  he  said  breathlessly,  as 
he  came  up  with  him.  "I  didn't  mean 
to  offend  you — I  was  worried  about  some- 
thing. Come  to  my  rooms  and  let  us 
tdk  it  over — I  mean,  I  want  to  explain 


and  to  apologise,  if  you  will  come  to  my 
rooms." 

Pratt,  with  much  show  of  sullen  reluct- 
ance was  induced  to  turn  back  with  hint 

"A  father  has  his  feelin's,  young  man, 
even  if  he  is  in  the  oil  and  colour  trade," 
he  said  with  much-offended  dignity,  as  he 
walked  back  with  Fred ;  who  found  Uiese 
feelings  an  expensive  article.  It  needed  a 
good  deal  of  brandy,  and  some  diplomacy, 
to  bring  Pratt  to  state  his  terms,  which 
Fred  was  horrified  to  find  were  the  same 
as  those  demanded  by  Dredge.  It  was 
not,  however,  as  he  imagined,  a  mere 
coincidence  that  these  two  harpies  should 
swoop  down  on  him  at  the  same  time 
and  for  the  same  sum,  since  it  was 
Dredge's  indiscreet  babbling  that  sug- 
gested to  Pattie  and  her  father  the  idea 
of  forestalling  him. 


PARISH  BOOKS. 

Five  years  ago  a  Bill  was  brought  into 
the  Commons,  to  transfer  the  care  of  the 
parish  books  from  the  parsons  to  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls.  It  was  put  aside  for  the 
present,  like  almost  everything  else,  because 
"the  Irish  Question  blocks  the  way." 
When  we  get  the  road  clear,  it  is  one  of 
the  first  tmngs  that  must  come  on;  for, 
though  so  much  mischief  has  been  done 
already  that  to  make  a  change  is  a  little 
like  locking  the  stable  door  when  the  steed 
is  stolen,  still,  the  registers,  though  safe 
nowadays  from  more  active  agents  of  de- 
struction, are  not  seldom  kept  in  boxes  so 
<Ump  that  every  year  the  writing  on  the 
parchment  becomes  paler  and  paler. 

The  clergy  have  generally  respected  the 
fabric  of  the  church;  but  for  the  hooks 
they  have  had,  in  most  cases,  very  scant 
regard.  Kead  the  Report  of  the  Hoaae  of 
Commons  Committee,  in  1835,  and  you 
will  find  that  one  sporting  parson  cat  his 
parchment  leaves  into  labels  for  the  game 
that  he  sent  to  his  frienda 

The  Huntingdon  Peerage  Case  was 
sorely  perplexed,  because  many  leaves 
from  the  books  of  Chrlstchurcb,  Hants, 
had  been  used  by  a  Curate's  wife  to  line 
kettleholders. 

Then  there  were  the  frequent  frauds : 
the  old  novelists'  stock  trick  of  taking  <mt 
a  leaf  or  putting  one  in,  had  facts  enough 
to  justify  it.  The  [Duchess  of  Kingston 
did  both ;  and  she  certainly  had  not  a 
monopoly  of  that  kind  of  thing. 
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Then,  there  was  carelessneBa  in  enter- 
ing. liaDj  parsons  still  keep  the  books  in 
their  stadies ;  and,  instead  of  entering  each 
event  at  once,  allow  the  clerk  to  pat  them 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  day-book,  whence 
they  are  supposed  to  be  copied  in  peri- 
odically.* In  the  copying,  omissions  were 
often  made;  thus,  in  Saint  Saviour's, 
anciently  Saint  Mary  Overies,  Sonthwark, 
both  the  book  and  the  loose  sheets  for  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 
preserved.  The  latter  gives,  "1625, 
Angnst  twenty-ninth ;  Jomi  Fletcher,  a 
poet,  bur.  in  the  church,  with  an  after- 
noon's knell  of  the  great  bell;''  the 
former,  copied  in  when  the  memory  of 
Beaomont's  fellow-worker  was  growing 
dim,  simply  says,  *'1625,  August  twenty- 
ninth.  Sir.  John  Fletcher,  a  man,  bur. 
in  the  church." 

A  more  important  omission  came  out  in 
the  case — ^well  known  to  lawyers — of  May 
Tersus  May.  In  the  day-book,  the  plaintiff 
was  entered  as  "base-bom;"  but  in  the 
register  this  epithet  was  omitted,  and  the 
Court  ruled  that  "there  cannot  be  two 
registers  in  one  parish,  and  therefore  that 
ihe^  false  entry  which  implied  plaintiff's 
legitimacy,  must  prevail"  In  another  case 
it  was  decided  that  the  clerk's  notes  are  no 
eWdenoe  at  all,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
entry  of  a  baptism  dated  February,  1776, 
but  not  copied  in  till  more  than  a  year 
after,  could  not  be  received.  Indeed,  so 
general  was  the  distrust  in  what  ought  to 
be  as  trustworthy  as  a  bond,  that  such  a 
staunch  Tory  as  Lord  Eldon  said  :  "  Not 
one  register  in  a  hundred  is  kept  according 
to  law;"  and  another  law-lord  added :  '*  You 
may  well  go  further,  and  say  not  one  is 
kept  legally." 

Of  course  one  expects  misspellings. 
Open  almost  any  register  and  you  may  pick 
them  out  by  the  dojsen.  I  remember  once 
in  West  Cornwall  tracing  the  variations 
of  a  local  name — Warren;  besides  Wearne, 
Warinff,jWearing,  there  were  at  least  three 
more  tSiat  I  have  forgotten,  and  all  in  the 
same  century.  The  four  variations  which 
Mr.  Chester  Waters  gives  from  Kensington 
parish  chorch  of  the  name  of  Methold, 
founder  of  Methold's  Almshouses— one  of 
those  landmarks  swept  away  by  the  Metro- 
politan Bail  way — Meathell,  Mathowld,  etc., 
all  occnr  in  less  than  forty  years ;  and  are 


*  This  system  gave  rise  to  a  ludicrous  notion 
of  clerical  longevity.  The  parson  signed  the  copies, 
tnd  in  some  cases  these  extend  over  eighty  or 
ninety  yean ;  during  which  time  some  have  gravely 
ssserted  the  signer's  life  extended. 


explainable,  because  the  Norfolk  village, 
after  which  this  first  English  visitor  to  Gfol- 
conda  (see  Purchase's  •*  Pilgrims,"  vol.  v.) 
was  named,  is  often  locally  pronounced 
Mewold. 

I  hope  the  confusing  entry  which 
registered  Mr.  Anchetil  Grey  as  Miss  Anne 
Kettle  Grey  is  an  extreme  case ;  as  doubt- 
less is  that  which  may  be  seen  in  the  parish 
book  of  Kirkby  Moorside:  "1687.  Georges 
vilaus,  Lord  dooke  of  bookingham.  bur. 
17  Apl."  That  was  the  finale  of  the 
scene  which  Pope  describes  "  in  the  worst 
inn's  worst  room. 

Had  the  Bishops  insisted  on  the  seven- 
tieth canon  (of  1603)  being  carried  out, 
there  would  be  fewer  gaps  in  our  gene- 
alogiea  The  canon  provided  that  all 
existing  registers  should  be  transcribed  on 
parchment^  and  the  copies  placed  in  the 
registry  of  each  diocese ;  and  also^  that 
every  year  a  copy  of  all  the  entries  in  all 
parish-books  should  be  sent  in  to  the 
respective  Bishops. 

[Jnhappily,  though  the  canons  were  not 
only  passed  in  Convocation  summoned  by 
King  s  writ,  but  were  also  confirmed  by 
Ring's  writ,  they  were  in  this  case  seldom 
acted  on.  Who  was  to  make  the  transcripts  t 
It  was  nobody's  business,  i.a  no  one  could 
claim  any  fee  for  dobg  it:  the  parish 
would  seldom  be  at  the  cost  of  it;  and  the 
Bishops  were  indignant  at  the  idea  of  their 
paying.  The  King's  Bench  decided  that 
the  canon  was  bindlDg  on  the  clergy,  but 
not  "proprio  vigore"  (whatever  that  might 
mean)  on  the  laity.  The  parsons,  how- 
ever, seldom  obeyed,  and  nobody  troubled 
himself  to  make  them  do  so.  Perhaps 
they  felt  that,  in  the  state  into  which 
Bishops'  registries  had  been  allowed  to 
faU,  it  was  a  farce  to  send  up  documents, 
the  chief  value  of  which  depended  on 
their  being  ready  for  immediate  consul- 
tation.  **Dry  rubbish  to  be  shot  here" 
might  well  be  the  motto  on  those  registries 
wUch  were  not  quite  as  damp  as  some 
vestries  and  church  chests. 

Not  till  1812  were  the  Bishops  invited 
by  Uie  Privy  Council  to  survey  their 
registries,  and  to  think  over  a  plan  of 
payment  for  having  the  contents  arranged 
and  indexed.  Not  a  single  report  has  ever 
been  sent  in,  and  the  registers,  says  Mr. 
Waters,  remain  as  they  were.  I  can  testify 
to  the  condition  of  two,  on  opposite  sides 
of  England. 

From  a  West-country  rectory  garden  a 
comer  had  clearly,  at  one  time — ^not  very 
remote,  to  judge  by  the  foundation  of  an 
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old  wall — been  snipped  off,  and  joined  to 
that  of  the  next  neighbour ;  bat  all  efforts 
to  get  at  the  old  '*terrier''  were  in  vain.  It 
waa  as  safe  in  the  registry,  as  the  sailor's 
'^  kettle  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  In 
another  case,  a  yearly  charge,  called  "fee- 
farm  rent,"  is  paid  oat  of  the  tithes  of  a 
Norfolk  parish ;  bat  when  this  alienation 
was  made,  whether  it  dates  from  Henry 
VIIL's  day,  or  whether  some  needy  Rector, 
in  the  bad  times,  took  that  way  of  raising 
money  diere  are  no  docaments  to  show; 
•ad  appeals  to  the  Registrar  bring  the 
OAsatisfactory  reply :  ^  Toa're  welcome  to 
come  and  search  for  yourself,"  with  as 
m«ch  chance  of  sncceeding  as  the  sailor 
would  have  had,  if  he  had  taken  a  header 
after  the  lost  kettle.  Bishops'  registries, 
kowever,  though  in  such  a  state  of  chaos 
and  in  spite  of  the  gaps  in  their  contents, 
liaTe  eometimea  proved  of  good  service. 
Where  there  is  enough  at  stake  neople  wiU 
evea  pluage  into  chaos ;  or,  if  tney  feel  it 
is  no  use  taking  a  header,  they  will  get  a 
diving  bell  and  explore  the  sea-floor  square 
inch  by  square  inch 

Hence,  ia  the  Angell  case,  where  some- 
thiog  like  a  million  sterling  was  at  stake, 
the  diocesan  registry  was  searched,  the 
transcript  found,  and  the  labouring 
man,  who,  having  in  the  Pariah  Book 
altered  Margaret  Ange  to  Marriott  Angell, 
waa  discomfited  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Bishop^s  transcript  He  had  won  the 
first  trial,  when  it  occurred  to  somebody 
that  this  might  be  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  canon  had  been  obeyed. 

In  the  Leigh  peerage  case,  in  like  manner, 
a  baptism  which  had  been  expunged  from 
the  parish  books  of  Wigan,  was  found  in  the 
Bishop's  transcript,  and  by  its  presence 
deoided  the  suit. 

Defacing  the  registers  was  sometimes  a 
cheap  luxury. 

In  Norborough,  Northampton,  the  pages 
from  1613  to  1646  are  wanting,  the  reason 
being  explained  by  a  subsequent  entry, 
that  *<  one  Mr.  John  Gla^rpole,  a  factious 
gentleman,  caused  the  register  to  be  taken 
away  from  one  John  Stoughton,  then 
rector."  This  factious  gentleman  was 
CromwelPs  son-in-law;  and,  I  hope  he 
made  good  the  two  pounds  ten  shillings 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Si  Mar- 
ttn'sgranted  to  theRector  as  satisfaction  for 
the  temporary  loss  of  the  book,  and  which 
was  paid  at  the  charge  of  the  parish.  The 
mmishment  seems  slight  enough;  but 
fitoondheads  had  it  much  more  their  own 
irff  in  that  neighbourhood  than  in  Maid's 


Moreton,  Bucks,  for  instance,  where  the 
post-Restoration  entry  vouches  "on  the 
word  of  a  Priest,  that,  despite  the  laws 
to  the  contrary  made  since  the  worst  of 
Parliaments  wickedly  rebelled  against  the 
best  of  Princes,  no  child  was  withheld 
from  Church  baptism,  and  no  couple  came 
together  till  they  were  solemnlv  wedded 
in  the  church,  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  Church  of  England."  Of  very  few 
parishes  could  that  be  said;  and  even 
in  Moreton  the  register  was  not  kept, 
because  ''one,  call^  Colonel  Purefoy, 
carried  away  what  he  could  and  hid  the 
register." 

This  is  the  invariable  excuse  for  the 
gap  which  so  generally  occurs  at  that  time  : 
"the  tymes  were  suck"  Bat  for  other 
saps  there  is  a  less  valid  reason.  At 
Tunstall,  in  Kent,  we  read  "1577,  Mary 
Pottman  nat.  (bom)  and  bapt  15  April; 
Mary  Pottman,  nat.  and  bapt  29  June  ; 
Mary  Pottman  dep.,  (buried)  22  Aug. 
From  henceforward  I  omit  the  Pottmans." 
They  were  too  many  for  this  parson's 
patience. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  from  1617  to  1619 
b  marked  as  "  a  long  vacation." 

At  St.  Peter's,  Dorchester,  "  1645.  In 
12  months  died  52  persons,  whose  names 
are  not  inserted,  the  old  clsxk  being  dead 
who  had  the  notes.*' 

Still,  with  all  its  irregularities,  the  old 
system  is  poorly  replaced  by  the  cut^and- 
dried  formality  of  that  which  came  in  in 
1835.  The  parson  used  to  look  on  the 
parish  book  as  his  diary,  sometimes  even 
as  his  commonplace  book.  If  he  was  of  a 
reserved  turn  he  kept  his  feelings  to  him- 
self, only  allowing  himself  the  luxury  of  a 
**laus  deo"  at  the  birth,  without  accident,  of 
one  of  his  own  children.  If  he  was  cynical, 
he  put  down  burial  entries  like  this  : 

"Bitteswell,  Leicester,  1638.  Mary 
Snelson  is  stark  naught,  stinking  naught. 
Blot  not  this." 

And  this : 

*'  Sea  Salter,  Kent,  1 734.  John  Hoosden, 
widower,  a  gape-mouthed,  lazy  fellow,  and 
Hannah  Matthews,  not  a  pon't,  a  toothleas 
wriffgling  haff,  were  trammelled  by  licence 
at  the  Cathedral " — as  this  facetious  parson 
called  his  church. 

"Croydon,  1788.  Mary  Woodfield,  al«. 
'Queen  of  HelL'" 

•St  Peter's-in-the-East,  Oxford,  1568, 
Alyce,  the  wyff  of  a  naughtie  fellow,  whose 
name  is  Matthew  Manne." 

A  parson  may  scold  his  parishioners  for 
I  half-an-hour  out  of  the  pulpit  without  fear 
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of  anyone  getiiiig  np  to  contradict  him; 
bat  it  waa  too  bad  to  make  the  register 
a  means  of  recording  petty  apitea  Of 
coarse  the  entries  we  often  the  other 
way. 

Sometimes  the  religiona  animus  comes 
io.  Christian  burial  was  forbidden  by  law- 
to  suicides,  Anabaptists,  Catholics,  and  ex- 
communicated persons.  Hence  such  entries 
18  these  * 

"  Warieggan,  Cornwall,  1681.  O.  Piper, 
an  Anabaptist^  tumbled  in  je  ground,  Feb. 
25." 

"Toddbgton,  Beds,  1728.  Mary  Shaw, 
widow,  hurled  into  }«  ground,  Aug.  26." 

"Weedon  Back,  Northants,  1615.  W. 
Badhonse,  dying  excommunicated,  buried 
by  stealth  in  the  nighttime,  29  th  Jan. 
Whereupon  the  church  was  interdicted  for 
a  fortnight.'' 

Saeh  a  church  had  to  be  "new  hallowed," 
as  Sunt  Mary's,  Cambridge,  was,  after  the 
borial  of  Bucer,  the  Beformer. 

"  Christ  Charch,  Hants,  1604.  Christian 
Steevens,  buried  by  women,  Apl.  14,  for 
she  was  a  Papishe." 

The  old  palls  still  belonging  to  some 
London  Companies,  and  to  some  of  the 
Norwich  churches,  are  but  one  item  in  the 
display  which  was  in  use  at  all  but  the 
very  poorest  funerals.  Some  of  the  Nor- 
wich palls  are  cnrioualy  embroidered,  the 
aools  of  the  dead  figuring  as  baby-shapes 
pasaiDg  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  corpses. 
Every  parish  had  at  least  one  guild,  to 
which  pall  and  other  ornaments  Monged, 
and  of  which  one  of  the  moat  important 
duties  was  the  decent  burial  of  its  mem- 
bem  Our  "Clubs"  keep  up  the  same  custom; 
bat  their  flags  and  scarves  are  no  longer 
stored  in  the  church. 

A  wake  was  as  much  a  thing  of  course 
as  it  is  in  Ireland,  though  few  were  so  pro- 
vident as  J.  Cooke,  of  Sporle,  Norfolk,  who 
in  1528  put  in  his  will  "  that  myn  execu- 
tors make  a  drynkynge  for  my  soul,  to 
the  valae  of  vis.  viiid.  in  the  church." 
Soch  entries  are  rare ;  yet,  when  book- 
seller  Beet,  of  Little  Britain,  was  buried 
in  1671  in  Great  Saint  Bartholomew's,  it 
was  noteworthy  enough  for  entry  "that 
there  was  no  sermon,  nor  wine  and  wafers ; 
only  glores  and  rosemary." 

"  Undertaker"  is  quite  a  new  word.  Till 
after  1688,  it  was  applied  to  those  who  un- 
dertook, at  their  own  charges,  to  colonise  a 
piece  of  land  in  Ireland  or  the  plantations, 
on  condition  of  getting  a  grant  of  it  from 
the  Grown. 

With  the  Tudors  began  in  Ireland  the 


plague  of  undertakers.  Ireland  was  nearer 
than  America;  and,  since  the  Spaniard 
had  found  out  a  ^*  short  method  "  with  the 
Indians,  why  should  not  enterprising 
courtiers  do  the  same  with  the  native 
Irish  t 

After  the  Bestoration  the  name  began  to 
be  used  of  those  who  undertook  to  furnish 
funerals,  "whereby  persons  of  ordinary  rank 
may  for  fifty  pounds  miAe  as  great  a  figure 
as  the  nobility  and  gentry  did  formerly  for 
more  than  five  hundred  pounds." 

Th»  wool  trade  protested  :  "  If  the  eame 
cloak',  etc.,  famish  funerals  for  many 
years,  the  consumption  of  our  manufacture 
will  be  greatly  hindered,  and  the  liveli- 
hoods of  many  thousand  families  de- 
stroyed." 

In  1731,  it  cost  his  widow  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  pounds  to  get  Andrew  Carr, 
senior  bencber  of  Gray's  Inn,  decently 
buried ;  the  strangest  thing  in  the  bill 
bebg  that  a  hearse  and  six  horses  only  cost 
a  pound;  and  fifteen  pages  in  mourning 
were  paid  only  two  shillings  each;  while 
twenty-one  hatbands  are  charged  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence  each;  and  thirty 
shilliogs  is  the  price  of  a  lute-string  scarf, 
haif-a-crown  extra  being  set  down  if  it  was 
for  a  "divine."  The  whole  bill — given  in 
Mr.  Chester  Waters'  very  interesting  book 
on  Parish  Bf  gisters,  to  which  this  paper 
owes  many  of  its  facts — is  a  model  of 
exactioiL  There  are  men  to  help  move 
the  body  downstairs ;  men  to  carry  in  the 
leaden  coffin  ;  men  to  carry  in  the  velvet 
case ;  men  to  empty  water  out  of  vault ; 
all  separately  paid  for.  And  to  finish  off, 
the  stone-cutter  and  his  men,  and  the  brick- 
layer and  his  labourer,  get  gratuities  for 
"  expedition."  I  should  think  that,  though 
Mr.  Carr  never  thought  of  having  "  a  drink- 
ing for  his  soul,"  a  good  deal  was  drunk 
that  night  in  his  honour,  in  the  pariah  of 
Saint  Andrew,  Holborn. 

Of  all  this,  fifty  shillings,  "paid  the 
information  for  burying  in  velvet,"  might 
have  been  saved,  had  the  law  been  complied 
with,  and  woollen,  instead  of  "  sarsnet,"  been 
used  for  ahroud  and  lining. 

This  law  waa  enacted  in  1666,  <<  to  en- 
courage woollen  and  prevent  the  importing 
of  linen/'  by  the  same  Parliament  which, 
with  the  wudom  of  the  men  of  Gotham, 
forbade  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle. 
Constantly  evaded,  it  was  made  more 
stringent  in  1678,  the  clergy  having  to  note 
the  fact  in  the  parish  book. 

The  moment  the  burial-service  was  over, 
the  clerk  would  sing  out :  *'  Who  makes 
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affidavit  t ''  whereupon  one  of  the  relatives 
would  have  to  come  forward  and  satisfy 
the  parson  that  he  might  make  the  required 
entry.  Informations  were  common,  for 
the  informer  got  half  the  fine,  and  entries 
to  this  effect  are  not  uncommon. 

Fees,  paid  for  christenings  as  well,  were 
long  the  Curate's  perquisite.  But  where 
the  Rector  was  a  married  man,  the  wife 
would  often  insist  on  going  halves.  "  The 
Curates'  Conference  (16il)  complains 
grievously  of  this.  In  our  own  times,  a 
parson's  wife  has  sometimes  contrived  a 
silk  dress  out  of  hatbands,  and  has 
persuaded  the  undertaker  to  exchange  her 
husband's  gloves  fbr  her  own  size  in 
Jouvin's  or  Dent'&  The  following  looks  as 
though  somebody,  Curate  or  Rector,  was 
breaking  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
against  accepting  "  corse  presents."  "  Rype, 
Sussex,  1634.  I  buried  Alice  Whitesides, 
February  twenty-second,  a  stranger,  for 
whose  mortuary  I,  John  Goffe,  had  a 
gowne  of  Elizabeth,  her  daughter,  price 
ten  shillings."  When  a  great  person  died, 
there  was  often,  in  several  churches,  a  sham 
funeral,  duly  registered.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  buried  in  as  many  churches  as  Lord 
Anson  was  made  churchwarden  in. 

On  the  whole  we  may  be  thankful  that 
so  many  clergy  acted  up  to  the  advice  of 
Bishop  Kennett,  of  Peterborough  (1718), 
who  advised  the  entering  of  strange 
occurrences,  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
known. 

Weather  notes  are  too  rare  for  those 
who  believe  in  "  cycles."  The  parish  book 
of  Youlgrave,  Derbjfshire,  records  in  1616, 
« the  greatest  snow  that  ever  fell  upon  the 
earth  within  man's  memorye  .  .  .  Fyve 
quarters  deep  upon  the  playne.  It  fell  ten 
times,  and  encreased  until  12  March,  with- 
out sight  of  any  earth,  upon  which  daye, 
beinge  the  Lord's  daye,  it  began  to  waste 
till  28  May,  when  all  was  consumed  except 
one  heap  upon  Kinder  Scout,  such  lay  till 
Witsonweek.  .  .  .  Upon  May-day,  instead 
of  flowers,  the  youths  brought  in  flakes  of 
snow,  which  lay  above  a  foot  deep  uppon 
the  moores."  This  severity  was  followed 
by  a  drought,  no  rain  falliog  till  August 
the  fourth,  except  one  shower  in  June. 
But  this  was  only  local,  for  "  Lankisshyre 
and  Cheshyre  had  rain  enough  all  sumer ; 
and  both  come  and  hay  sufficient." 

The  saddest  entries  are  those  about  the 
plague,  preceded  as  they  are  by  many  about 
various  sweating  sicknesses,  one  nicknamed 
"stop-gallant"  (trousse-galant)  because  it 
chiefly  attacked  young  folks  in  full  health. 


From  <<  the  Great  Plague,"  Cheshire  and 
Derbyshire  suffered  badly.  The  record  of 
Malpas  is  a  sad  one :  all  the  Dawson 
famUy  died  in  a  month,  nine  souls,  one 
son  having  come  from  London  and  in- 
fected the  house.  One  of  the  sons,  "per- 
ceyving  he  must  dye,  arose  out  of  his 
bed  and  made  his  grave,  and  caused  his 
nefew  to  cast  straw  therein,  and  went  and  j 
layed  him  down^  and  caused  clothes  to  be  j 
layd  uppon,  and  dep'ted  oat  of  thisj 
world.  This  he  did  because  he  was  s 
strong  man,  and  heavier  than  his  said 
nefew  and  another  wench-— all  that  was 
left  alive — were  able  to  bury."  It  is  noted 
in  the  Derby  register — Saint  Alkmnnd's— 
that  the  plague  never  entered  a  tobseco- 
nist's,  tanner's,  or  shoemaker's  shop^ 

No ;  I  am  wrong.  Sadder  than  any  of 
God's  visitations  are  the  records  of  m&n's 
wolfishness  to  man.  The  hanging  of  vaga- 
bonds '*  for  being  Egyptians,"  under  a 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  not  repealed  till  1783, 
is  bad  enough;  bat  worse  still  aie  the 
witch  killings.  Of  these  I  know  of  no 
entry  in  parish  books.  When  Bishop 
Jewel  and  Sir  M.  Elale  and  Baxter  de- 
nounced as  unscriptaral  any  tenderness  to 
witches,  such  punishments  were  too  much 
matter  of  course  to  be  recorded. 

Even  when  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  her  daughter 
aged  nine,  were  hanged  at  Huntingdon,  in 
1716,  "tor  raising  a  storm  of  wind,  by 
putting  off  their  stockings  and  making  a 
lather  of  soap  in  a  basin,  in  league  with 
the  devil "  there  is  no  note  about  it  from 
the  parson. 

At  Goggeshall,  Essex,  however,  is  the 
entry  :  "  1699,  Dec.  27.  Widow  Comon, 
that  was  counted  a  witch,  was  buried"  The 
poor  creature  could  never  have  reoovered 
her  three  ordeals,  recorded  in  Jane  and 
July,  when  "  she  was  tiirown  into  the  rirer 
to  see  if  she  would  sink,  and  she  did  not 
sink  but  swam." 

And  this  is  as  bad  as  witch  hanging. 

Saint  Oswald's,  Durham,  1590 :  '*Dake, 
Hyll,  Hogge,  Holiday,  Seminarys,  Papystr, 
Tretors,  and  Bebels,  were  hanged  and 
quartered  for  these  horrible  offences,  27 
May." 

Of  penances  there  are  plenty  of  entries. 
Sometimes  the  result  was  fatal.  One 
woman  at  Croydon,  who  stood  three  days 
in  a  sheet,  with  a  paper  showing  her  sis, 
(1597),  died  within  the  week. 

We  have  entries,  too,  of  "Certificates  to 
goe  before  the  King  for  touching;"  hat 
pleasanteat  of  all  are  the  records  of  qaarrels 
made  up  between  neighbours : 
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*' Tmckenhimy  1568.  In  presence  of 
the  hole  paryahe  was  agreement  made 
between  li^r.  Parker  and  hys  wyffe,  and 
Hewe  Byde  and  Sieyle  Daye,  of  a 
•Under  nppon  the  aforesayde  Mr.  Parker, 
ApraU  4'' 

A  week  later,  in  the  same  place, 
''Thomas  Whytt  and  James  Hem  con- 
sented to  live  in  Christian  lore  and  chary ty, 
or  to  forfeit  to  the  poor  ds.  4d.,  being 
dewlye  proved.'* 

Enough  to  show  the  staff  that  registers 
are  made  of.  In  almost  all  there  is  some- 
thing to  repay  yon  for  pnszling  throngh 
the  old  "ooort  hand."  Later  on,  almost 
the  only  notable  entries  are  abont 
"briefs,"  those  collections  under  Boyal 
recommendation,  which,  in  the  form  of 
^  Qaeen's  Letters,"  lasted  on  till  forty  years 
ago.  A  poor  way  of  getting  money ;  unless 
they  were  poshed,  the  results  were  too 
often  on  this  scale : 

'*  Stock  Harward,  1708,  Apl.  25.  Brief 
for  Lisbum,  in  Ireland,  lost  by  fire, 
^31,770;  collected  7d.  ! " 

When  a  man  was  to  be  bought  from 
slavery,  the  response  was  more  generous. 
In  those  days,  AJgerine  pirates  were  often 
seen  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  anyone  who 
went  aboard  ship  felt  he  ran  a  risk  of 
captora  Hence,  at  Scraploft^  Leicester, 
1679,  July  twenty-eighth,  as  much  as 
one  pound  eleven  shillings  and  three  pence 
was  gathered  to  redeem  from  the  Turks  the 
son  of  the  Bector  of  Olooston. 

When  a  man  worked  at  it  a  "  statutory 
brief  paid  well  Bowyer,  the  printer, 
when  hhi  ship  was  burnt  in  1712,  raised  in 
this  way  fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds; 
but  it  was  a  far  cry  to  a  place  like  Lisbum, 
and  so  the  wise  uways  farmed  out  their 
briefs  to  men  who  "worked"  them  pro- 
fessionally, pocketing,  we  may  be  sure,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  proceeds. 

A  last  word  about  baptismal  entries. 

At  St  Edmund's,  Dudley,  1639,  Sir  W. 
Smithe  Clarke,  the  Yicar,  **  whose  name 
bath  continued  in  Dudley  from  the  Con- 
queate,"  was  an  astrologer,  and  gives  the 
hour  of  his  son's  birth,  and  the  sign  of  the 
day — the  middle  of  Aquarius — of  the 
month,  and  of  the  planets  of  the  day  and 
hour.  When  the  midwife  baptised-HBee 
"  Tristram  Shandy — the  name  given  was 
uraally  ''Creature,"  La,  of  God.  Children 
BO  Imtised  mostly  died,  and  were  buried 
as  "Chiisoms;"  yet  we  read:  ''Staple- 
hunt^  1579.  Marryed  John  Haffynden 
and  Creature  Cheseman,  young  folke, 
July  19." 


Illegitimacy  was  often  veiled  in  L%tin. 
"  Filius  tens"  is  a  favourite  form  (it  was 
the  name  also  of  the  licensed  jester  at  the 
Oxford  Act,  the  old  Commemoration) ;  so  Is 
"filius  populi;"  but  we  find  also  scape-begot- 
ten, merry-begot,  etc.;  and  among  found- 
lings' names,  Belictus  Dnnstan — ^fonnd  in 
that  parish ;  Cathbert  Godsend,  in  a  Dor- 
ham  church  of  that  dedication ;  etc. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  baptismal  entry  is : 
"St.  Marylebow,  Durham,  1732.  J. 
Graham,  a  felon,  30  Aug.  He  was  hanged 
}t  game  mom,  just  after  his  baptism." 

Till  Henrietta  Maria  married  Charles, 
double  names  were  very  rare  in  England, 
and  even  then  the  fashion  was  confined  to 
Court  ladies. 

Goldsmith  ridicules  in  his  Caroline  Wil- 
helmina  Amelia  Skeggs,  the  three  names 
which  a  few  vain  folk  were  adopting ;  yet 
twenty  years  later  we  have  the  following : 
"Burbage,  Wilts,  1781,  Charles  Caractacus 
Ostorius  Maximilian  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
son  of  Charles  Stone,  tailor,  29  Apl." 

Strange  was  the  old  custom  which  so 
puzzles  the  searcher  of  records  of  giving 
all  the  sons  of  a  family  the  same  Christian 
name.  Protector  Somerset  had  three  sons 
named  Edward,  all  living  at  the  same  time; 
and  there  are  often  entries  like  this : 
Baby,  Leicest.  1559.  29  Aug.  John 
and  John,  children  of  Xtopher  and  Anne 
Sicke." 

Everybody  knows  about  the  Puritan 
names,  e.g.:  "St.  Danstan's,  West  Lon- 
don. 1599.  19  Apl,  Bepente,  child  of 
Thos.  Ky  tchens."  On  the  register  at  Chid- 
dingley,  Sussex,  there  are  Pious,  Freegift, 
Constant.  Faintnot,  and  Bestore,  between 
1616  and  1631."  Bat  the  oddest  notion 
was  the  Puritans'  preference  of  Jewish 
sinners  to  Christian  saints.  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  were  favourites — a  sister  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  was  Sapphira.  "Such 
names  bore  testimony  to  the  triumph  of 
grace  over  sin." 

Surnames  were  also  used  because  con- 
trary to  Catholic  usage;  but  this  was 
held  unlucky  by  Conservatives  like  Coke, 
though  Fuller  writes  :  "  The  good  success 
of  many  so  christened  hath  confuted  the 
observation." 

Of  dog-whippers  —  alias  dog-nopers  — 
there  are  entries  enough ;  an  office  needed, 
even  where  there  was,  as  at  Northcape, 
lancobi,  a  **hall  dog  pew,  in  which  to  pen 
the  Squire's  dogs  during  service." 

At  Loughborough,  in  1579,  "a  lioness 
brought  to  be  seen  of  such  as  would  give 
money  to  see  her  "  tore  a  man  to  pieces. 
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At  Teddington,  ia  1743,  is  entered  the 
death  of  one  of  those  strange  beings  "  who 
would  often  eat  a  shoolder  of  mutton  or  a 
peck  of  hasty  pudding  at  a  time,  which 
caused  his  death,  aet.  36." 

Thus  under  the  old  system  the  parson 
might  make  his  paiish  book  as  interesting 
as  a  monkish  chronicle.  He  could  tell  by 
what  form  of  words, on  both  sides,  a  man  and 
wife  were  brought  together  agiin  (tt  Ber- 
mbnd8ey,in  1604)  thopgh  she  had  married 
durbg  his  long  absence ;  or  how,  at 
Saint  Martin's,  Leicester,  1576,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  "with  approbation  of  the  Bishop, 
his  Commissary e,  the  Mayor,  etc,"  was 
married  in  signs,  "lajing  his  handeupon 
his  heart  e  and  then  on  her  hearte,  and 
holding  up  his  handes  toward  heaven. 
And  to  show  his  continuance  till  his  lyWs 
ende,  he  did  it  by  closing  his  eyes,  and 
digging  out  of  earthe  with  his  foote,  and 
piSlinge  as  though  he  would  ring  a  bell" 
He  could  even  set  posterity  right  as  to 
pronunciation;  thus  it  is  eateemed  polite 
to  say  "  Georgeena,"  but  "  at  Wimbledon, 
1616,  was  baptized  the  Lady  Georgi-Anna, 
Daugr  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Earle  of 
Exeter." 

I  say  the  old  system  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  very 
old  after  all.  I  have  heard  even  scholars 
ask  for  fifteenth -century  registers,  not 
knowing  that  everywhere  the  chronicles  of 
the  smaller  monasteries  (undoubtedly  of 
the  nature  of  registers;  for  Priors  and 
Abbots  were  often  called  on  to  testify  to 
age,  etc ,  and  supported  their  testimony  by 
the  Abbey  "  memoranda  ")  were  destroyed ; 
and  that  not  till  1535,  did  Thomas  Crom- 
well bring  in  registration.  It  was  hated  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  Boyal  supremacy ;  and 
though  in  the  parish  book  of  Newbottle,  a 
pasan  h  sung  over  "the  annihilatynge  of  >« 
bysshop  of  Bome,  his  long,  falsly  pretensjd 
and  usurped  powres,"  the  "  Pilgrimage  of 
Greece,"  distinctly  charged  on  the  King 
that  he  meant  to  levy  '*  ane  trybette,"  on 
every  child  at  baptism.  .Sir  Piers  £dg- 
combe  wiites  to  Cromwell  that  the  same 
idea  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  West  "  This 
mistrust  ys  that  somme  charge  s  more  than 
hath  bjn  in  tym38  past  schall  growe  to 
theym  by  this  occacjon  of  sptc^ffying 
namys  of  crystjnyd,  weddyd,  and  buryjd, 
in  abooke." 

In  1538,  registration  was  made  com- 
pulsory ;  and  in  all  Eogland  there  are  said 
to  be  only  tight  parish  books  containing 
the  entries  for  the  three  previous  years. 
We  owe  legifitratton  (as  we  do  the  Be* 
formed  CAUndai)  to  He  Koman  Chuich. 


Cardinal  Ximenes,  scandalised  at  the  fre- 
quency of  divorces — ^people  who  wished  to 
paxt  having  only  to  say  that  they  were 
"  god  sib  "  (gossips,  spiritual  kindred 
through  their  sponsors)— enacted  in  1497, 
that  in  the  Toledo  diocese,  at  any  rate, 
every  baptism  should  be  registered,  the 
names  of  the  god-parents  being  entered. 


SUBUBBAN    MISEBIE& 

*' Miseries  of  a  suburb  indeed!"  ex- 
claims one  who  is  interested  in  the 
question.  "  Then  if  you  don't  like  our 
suburb,  why  not  go  and  live  somewhere 
elsel" 

And  our  friend  goes  on  to  show  that 
there  are  still  plenty  of  people  who  live  in 
London  itself,  where  there  are  streets,  and 
squares,  and  rows  of  houses,  still  inhabited 
by  civilised  people ;  while  here  and  there 
are  stately  pilea  of  buildings,  let  out  in 
residential  flats,  and  mansions,  chambers, 
"diggings"  of  every  kind,  where  people 
may  establish  themselves  in  comfort,  and 
within  easy  reach  of  the  theatres,  museums, 
law  courts,  and  all  the  rest.    And  if  ttiese 
abodes  are  too  heavily  rented  for  your 
purse,  there  are  other  buildings  of  a  less  pre- 
tentious class  and  yet  a  good  deal  superior 
to  the  ordinary  model  lodging,  where  suites 
of  unfurnished  rooms  mtfy  be  had  at  a 
moderate  cost. 

Indeed,  there  are  signs  of  a  certain  re- 
flux of  population  towards  its  centre, 
already  in  progress  in  London.  Ton  may 
pass  along  whole  streets  in  the  suburbs, 
once  occupied  by  a  prosperous  middle- 
class  community,  people  with  smart  hoose- 
maids,  fine  white  steps,  and  brightly- 
polished  door -fittings;  but  now  with 
dismal  rows  of  boards  "  to  let"  projecting 
on  either  hand,  with  once  trim  grass  plots 
all  tattered  and  unkempt,  and  the  neatly 
trained  creepers  hanging  dishevelled  from 
the  walls.  A  house  here  and  there  will  be 
found  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  new  tenants. 
A  cheap  tailor  has  set  up  his  shop  in  the 
neat  breakfast  parlour  where  once  Brown 
might  have  been  seen  of  a  morning,  his 
prosperous  face  illumined  with  reflections 
from  the  snowy  damask  and  the  brilliant 
electro-plate,  while  Mrs.  Brown  in  a 
charming  morning  wrapper  presided  over 
the  cosy  breakfast  equipaga  Through  the 
upper  windows  the  sight  of  strings  hung 
with  many-shaped  white  garments  suggests 
that  a  laundress  has  tsken  possession  of 
the  rooms  once  made    elegant    by  Mra 
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Brown's  velvet  paiiiting  and  knicknaoka; 
dosens  of  ragged  children  hang  about  the 
dooratepe,  down  which  the  little  Browns 
used  to  trip,  all  neat  and  smart,  with 
governess  or  nnrsemud  in  attendance. 

The  same  thbg  is  going  on  in  other 
directions;  streets  become  depopulated;  and 
yet  here  are  other  streets  newly  risen  from 
their  foundations,  which  seem  to  be 
tolerably  well  off  for  inhabitants.  In  fact, 
two  sets  of  forces  may  be  traced  at  work ; 
one  which  drives  people  further  afield 
and  into  hitherto  unsettled  regions,  and 
another  attracting  them  to  the  centres  of 
business  or  pleasure. 

Bat,  admitting  the  advantages  of  a  resi- 
dential flat  or  chambers  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  yet  the  tastes  of  the  average 
Briton  lead  him  to  desire  some  kind  of  a 
hovel  altogether  to  himself— his  own  little 
compound,  sheltered  by  his  own  particular 
fig-tree  and  a  vine  whichi  if  it  never  suc- 
ceeds in  ripening  its  grapes,  spreads  itself 
refreshingly  out  m  leaves.  Thus,  though 
sometimes  he  grumbles,  and  sometimes 
rails  at  his  suburb,  he  goes  on  living  there. 
The  evening  ab  is  cool  and  pleasant  after 
the  exhausted  super-heated  atmosphere  of 
the  streets ;  and  the  morning  sun,  gUsten- 
mg  upon  tiie  dew-covered  lawn  and  glint- 
ing on  the  gay  flower-beds,  gives  zest  to 
the  early  pipe  and  the  matutinal  reflections. 
And  to  Uie  reasonable  man,  the  ordinary 
noises  of  the  street  are  not  disquieting. 
The  melancholy  resonance  of  the  cries  of 
ihe  street-traders,  the  clink  of  cans,  the 
sharp  fusillade  of  the  postman's  knock  are 
no  more  thought  of  than  the  murmur  of 
the  distant  sea  by  dwellers  on  the  coast. 
Bat  the  quiet  suburb  attracts  a  host  of 
irregular  practitioners,  who  force  them- 
selves upon  vour  notice  and  disturb  all 
yoor  most  serious  labours. 

There  are  beggars  and  tramps  in  con- 
sidermble  numbers,  who  penetrate  to  the 
lower  regions,  and  who  persist  in  ap- 
pealing to  Csesar  from  the  mandates  of 
cook  or  housemaid.  Give  them  food,  and 
they  wrap  it  up  carefully  in  an  old  newe- 
paper  and  deposit  it  on  your  neighbour's 
doorstep ;  relieve  them  with  money,  and 
they  come  back  ere  long  for  more,  bringing 
with  them  other  beggars  more  objection- 
able than  themselvea  Another  set  of 
people  ioUow  them,  as  pertinacious,  al- 
though theb  object  is  more  laudable.  They 
desire  an  innocent  kind  of  barter  —  to 
relieve  you  of  your  old  clothes,  and  give 
you  in  exchange  some  of  the  glittering  con- 
tents of  their  baskets. 


Time  was  when  the  Jew  old-clothesman 
was  a  fsnuliar  object  in  the  quiet  street^ 
and  his  low  nasal  croak  one  of  its  ordinary 
sounds.  But  the  many-hatted  Hebrew, 
the  painstaking,  long-suffering  Jew,  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen;  anyhow,  no  longer 
iu  our  suburb.  He  may  linger  still  about 
dub  houses  and  in  aristocratic  quarters, 
where  gentlemen's  gentlemen  hAve  ex- 
tensive wardrobes  to  dispose  of;  but  humUe 
quarters  know  him  no  longer.  Keen  as 
he  might  be  at  a  bargab,  he  always  paid 
in  hard  coin;  whOe  the  modern  prao- 
titioner  tries  to  tempt  you  with  vases  of 
extraordinary  shapes  and  colours,  or  with 
pots  of  flowers  in  gorgeous  bloom. 

The  flower-sellers,  again,  with  their 
barrows  loaded  with  really  splendid 
displays — all  a-growing  and  a-blowing — 
generaUy  noisy  and  pertinacious,  they  have 
no  sense  of  moderation,  and,  if  you  buy  half- 
a4ozen  pots  from  their  stock,  persist  in 
trying  to  sell  the  whole  show;  yet  they 
have  an  attractive  side — harUngers  of 
summer  and  all  that  summer  brings.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  these  other  dismal 
spectres  showing  duskily  through  the  dull 
foe  of  that  depressing  afternoon  when 
wmter  first  comes  upon  us-— those  dreadfU 
working  men  in  gangs  who  have  "  got  no 
work  to  do  f  **  w  ould  they,  could  they, 
ever  do  a  da^'s  work  among  them  t— these 
wretched,  miserable  scarecrows,  who  may 
be  London  builders,  Lancashire  weavers^ 
Yorkshire  iron  puddlers,  accordinff  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour.  But  they  give 
one  a  shiver  as  thev  cast  wolfish  eyes  at 
the  evidences  of  modest  comfort  and  well- 
being  in  our  quiet  suburbs.  And  how 
many  of  these  roving  bands  do  we  see,  an*! 
how  few  policemen !  YerUy,  to  some  of 
the  maiden  ladies  dwelling  in  our  street^ 
the  short  winter  days  come  charged  with 
fears  and  misgivings. 

Less  formiaable  than  these,  but  nMuro 
heart-piercing,  are  the  ballad  or  hymn 
singers.  There  are  more  of  the  latter  than 
the  former,  drawling  forth  in  their  mise- 
rable cracked  voices  sacred  songs  of  the 
brightest  and  most  glowing  character, 
while  a  row  of  starving  children  join  in 
dismal  chorus.  These  last  are  probably 
hired  from  some  "  entrepreneur  "  of  starv- 
ing children ;  but  does  not  the  suspicion 
even  heighten  the  miserable  impression 
caused  by  the  group  f 

Like  an  angel  of  light,  in  comparisep 
with  these,  is  the  organ  grinder,  with  his 
box  full  of  cheerful  aira  When  he  comes 
at  the  right  time,  the  black-faced  little 
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Italian  is  not  a  bad  fellow ;  and  sometimea 
on  a  aprioe  morning,  say  with  snnahine  in 
the  air,  ana  the  first  glimpse  of  the  coming 
verdare,  the  lilt  of  some  brave  old  tone 
makes  the  heart  skip  for  joy.  Bat,  alas  ! 
he  generally  comes  at  the  wrong  time, 
when  somebody  is  ill,  or  yon  are  in  the 
throes  of  writing  a  pressing  article,  or  are 
trying  a  new  song,  or  mastering  an  abstruse 
problem.  And  then  there  are  those  terrible 
machines  on  wheels  that  sit  down  ^before 
the  honse,  like  a  battery  of  artillery.  A 
high-coloared**contadina''fromWhitechapel 
accompanies  the  cortege,  and  the  "bambino" 
is  slang  in  a  cradle  between  the  handles  of 
the  vehicle ;  a  tarn  of  the  winch^  and  the 
overture  explodes  with  a  crai^  that  makes 
the  windows  rattle,  and  sets  all  the  dogs 
in  the  street^abarking. 

Those  dogs  again — they  may  be  called  a 
self-inflicted  misery.  Oar  Towler  plays  his 
part  in  the  choras  with  as  much  vigour  as 
any  of  the  rest  Bat  there  are  certainly 
an  unconscionable  number  of  dogs  in  our 
street  When  Towler  takes  his  walks 
abroad,  there  is  a  violent  disturbance  every- 
where; collies  put  their  heads  out  of  upper 
windows.  Saint  Bernards  bay  from  the 
basement,  little  fox  terriers  fly  viciously 
at    garden  wickets,  and    wizened-looking 

fmgs  pant  and  snarl  from  every  grassy 
awn.  And  there  are  fights  1  The  dogs  of 
the  streets,  indeed,  have  pretty  well  tested 
each  other's  powerp,  and  avoid  unequal 
combats.  Bat  sometimes  a  strange  Towler 
comes  into  the  street,  and  then  there  are 
difficulties.  Every  kind  of  business  must 
be  thrown  aside,  to  rush  and  separate  the 
combatants. 

We  have  German  bands,  too.  The  old 
Major  who  lives  next  door  but  one  encou- 
rages the  villain&  At  seven  o'clock  on 
quiet  evenings,  when  the  Major  sits  down 
to  dinner,  he  is  delighted  to  hear  the  open- 
ing bars  of  the  march  from  Le  Prophete, 
and  crash !  the  whole  brass,  and  string,  and 
parchment  rush  in.  The  Major  is  delighted, 
for  he  fancies  himself  at  mess  once  more, 
and  with  his  old  regiment ;  but  there  are 
others,  his  neighbours,  who  have  no  half- 
pay  to  fall  back  upon,  and  who  inwardly 
revile  the  whole  performance  as  they  lay 
their  tasks  hopelessly  asida 

Then  there  are  our  neighbours'  dear 
boys — ^ill-regulated  youths,  who  have  got 
the  upper  hand  over  their  fond  parents, 
and  who  perform  the  part  of  Mohawks  in 
our  ^  gentle  neighbourhood  :  knocking, 
ringing,  and  runniog  away  on  dark  nights ; 
upsetting  milk-cans ;  and  generally  doing 


everything  which   they  ought  not.      In 
winter,  they  make  long  slides  upon  the 

Civement,  in  defiance  of  all  municipal 
ws^  and  cause  unhappy  pedestrians  to 
have  unpleasant  enoountm  with  the  pave- 
ment. 

And  although  we  are  mostly  quiet, 
humdrum  people  in  our  street^  yet  we 
have  our  raffish  spirits.  There  is  a  genteel 
widow  over  the  way,  who  takes  in  boarders, 
and,  for  a  genteel  widow,  her  taste  in 
boarders  is  something  loud.  At  night — 
when  the  quiet  members  of  the  conmianity 
are  in  bed,  unless,  perchance,  some  mid- 
night lamp  casts  the  shadow  of  an  arduous 
student  on  the  blind — ^there  begins  a  rattle 
and  a  roar  of  cabs,  as  one  after  another  of 
our  genteel  widow's  boarders  come  dashing 
homa  Then  rise  voices,  shouts,  laughter, 
or  noisy  disputes  with  cabmen,  or  a  loud- 
voiced  discussion  among  friends,  all  of 
whom  have  lost  the  thread  of  their  argn- 
ment 

But  these  are  not  the  only  noises  of  the 
night  As  other  sounds  die  away,  hark  to 
the  roar  and  whirl  of  trains  that  are  thread- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  iron  ways ;  lug- 
gage trains  noisily  hooting,  getting  up 
steam,  banging  huge  wooden  trucks  against 
each  other  j  or,  sometimes  we  have  all  ronnd 
the  dull  reports  of  fog  signals — "  past  two 
and  a  foggy  morning,"  the  old  watchman 
would  have  called.  And  Towler  growls  1 
Is  there  a  burglar  lurking  in  the  yardf 
Perhaps  the  man  has  a  revolver,  and 
Towler  will  pay  for  his  fidelity  with  his 
life ;  perhaps  he  has  not,  and  then  it  will 
be  hid  for  the  man  1  Anyhow,  there  wOl 
be  trouble.  Alas  I  after  aU  the  miseries^  of 
the  day,  does  night  even  fail  to  bring 
repose  t 


A  CYMRIC  COURTSHIP. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS       PART  I. 

All  through  the  six  work-days  of  the 
week  the  good  folk  of  the  parish  of  Llan- 
sawyl,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  were 
dispersed  and  scattered  far  and  wide^  in 
their  lonely  farms,  cottages,  and  cabins, 
among  the  sof  tndoping,  grassy  Welsh  hills. 

If  you  wantea  to  see  a  full  muster 
from  the  remote  ends  of  the  largest 
and  most  straggling  parish  in  South 
Wales,  the  best  opportunity  would  be  to 
go  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  hear  a 
sermon  by  the  Reverend  David  Davies, 
Minpter  of  the  Independent  Chapel  which 
stood  under  the  shelter  of  a  wooded  slope 
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on  the  high  road  to  Llandovery.  There 
regularly,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  nine-tenths 
of  the  population  of  Llanaawyl  and  its 
dependent  hamlets  ranged  themselves  in 
rows  on  the  high-backed  benches,  their 
bright  eyes  and  strongly  marked  Celtic 
faces  lit  up  by  admiration  of  their  old 
Minister's  fervid  eloquence  in  praying  and 
preaching,  an  eloquence  and  power  which 
had  stood  the  strain  of  a  forty  years' 
ministiy  at  Uansawyl ;  indeed,  where  any 
man  could  find  such  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  deep  thoughts,  and  how  he  could 
always  clothe  them  in  such  telling  lansu^^e, 
was  a  mystery  to  all  his  flock,  including 
tiiat  personage  whose  knowledge  was  held 
to  be  all-embracing — John  Morgan,  the 
schoolmaster. 

John  Morean  himself  was  a  conspicuous 
parson  in  the  chapel,  being  the  leading 
spirit  in  a  band  of  energetic  vocalists,  who 
sat  in  a  gallery  behind  the  pulpit,  and 
undertook  to  pilot  the  congregational 
fervour  through  the  mazes  of  florid 
psalmody  so  dear  to  the  Welsh  rustic 
mind.  John  Morgan  had  an  excellent 
baritone  voice,  but  that  was  only  the 
secondary  reason  why  he  took  his  place 
among  the  chapel  singers.  The  primary 
reason  was  that  Mary  of  Ynysau  was  also 
a  singer,  and  that  it  was  part  of  John's 
long  courtship  to  escort  her  to  and  from 
chapel;  to  ait  close  behind  her;  and  to 
give  her  the  first-fruits  of  his  attention  and 
devotion  during  the  prayers  and  discourses 
of  the  Reverend  Davia  Davies.  Sunday 
afternoon  in  chapel,  and  the  evenings  for 
choir  practice,  were  John's  landmarks  in  an 
otherwise  rather  irksome  existence ;  and  he 
ventored  to  believe  that  his  queen  of  hearts 
also  looked  forward  to  these  periodical 
meetings,  and  calculated  on  the  chance 
ones  which  mieht  fall  in  between  them,  with 
almost  as  much  pleasure  as  he  did  himself. 

Maiy's  real  name  was  Mary  Rees,  but, 
as  there  were  at  least  half-a-dozen  other 
Mary  Reeses  within  a  radius  of  a  mile,  it 
was  customary  to  avoid  confusion  by 
styling  each  after  her  home,  ox  her  father's 
Christian  name. 

Following  out  this  principle,  I  have  even 
heard  of  a  man  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  addition  of  his  wife's  name  to  his  own, 
Sally- John — ^which  was  one  way  of  saying 
who  held  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
establishment 

Mary  of  Ynysau  was  a  good  specimen  of 
a  thorough-bred  Welshwoman.  She  had 
dear-cut,  resolute  features,  supple  limbs, 
findy  developed  by  plenty  of  muscular 


exertion,  a  grand  mass  of  black  hair,  drawn 
back  from  a  bright,  honest  face  which  had 
been  browned  and  reddened  by  summer 
heat  and  winter  cold. 

An  English  farmer's  daughter,  particu- 
larly if  she  had  the  cosy  fortune  that  Mary 
had,  would  have  considered  Mary's  dress 
extremely  dowdy.  She  wore,  for  high 
days  and  holidays,  a  petticoat  of  homespun 
linsey,  an  ample  check  apron,  a  black  cloth 
jacket^  and  a  tall  beaver  hat  Her  every- 
day apparel  would  be  more  difficult  to 
describe ;  for  when  a  girl,  however  good- 
looking,  spends  a  couple  of  hours  every 
day  in  the  cow-house,  and  a  considerable 
slice  of  her  time  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
she  must  adapt  her  garments  to  the 
exigeneies  of  her  occupation;  and  the 
becoming  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  importance 
of  the  practical. 

However,  whatever  Mary's  appearance 
may  have  been  to  impartial  eyes,  John 
Morgan  was  never  tired  of  declaring  that 
she  was  not  only  the  best,  but  also  the  best- 
looking,  bar  none,  of  all  the  girls  between 
Llanwrda  and  Llandovery.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  a  Umited  statement,  but  it  included  the 
whole  of  John's  horizon,  and  was  as  com- 
prehensive a  one  as  he  could  make. 

Yet,  despite  his  attachment,  his  wooing 
had  not  made  any  great  advance  during 
the  three  or  four  years  it  had  been  in  doing. 
The  first  time,  now  long  ago,  that  he  hs^ 
tried  to  say  something  to  her  about  a 
bidding  and  a  wedding-ring,  she  had  put 
him  off  with  the  excuse  that  she  was  over 
young  to  think  of  such  things.  Sub- 
missively he  granted  that  she  was  right, 
but  felt  that  the  force  of  such  reasoning 
must  yield  to  Time,  the  inexorable.  Yet 
when  she  was  turned  three-and-twenty, 
and  when  no  one  would  have  called  her  too 
young,  she  still  found  substantial  reasons 
for  stopping  John  directly  he  began  to  talk 
on  the  subject  nearest  to  his  heart  Never- 
theless, a  certain  instinct  told  him^  that 
patience  and  courage  would  bring  their  due 
reward ;  and  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
Mary  of  Ynysau,  with  her  clever  ways, 
and  her  few  hundred  pounds,  would  make 
a  wife  well  worth  waiting  for. 

This  was  how  their  courtship  stood  one 
October  Sunday  afternoon,  when  thev 
walked  to  chapel  together  as  usual  and  took 
their  places  in  the  singers'  gallery.  The 
sun  was  shining  broadly  and  benignly  over 
the  hills  on  which  the  bracken  was  turning 
yellow,  and  the  heather  brown.  The 
narrow  valleys  were  filled  with  a  soft  haze, 
and   the  mellowness  of    autumn  spread 
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richly  away  into  an  almost  imperceptible 
distance.  It  was  a  strong  proof  oi  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  Reverend  David 
Davies  was  held,  thai  none  of  his  listeners 
were  tempted  to  forsake  him  by  the  be- 
wildering glory  of  this  Saint  Luke's  summer 
day. 

The  congregation'  was  nearly  all  as- 
sembled when  the  Minister's  wife  came  in 
and  took  her  seat,  followed  by  a  stranger, 
a  girl  of  about  eighteen.  An  unfamiliar 
face,  by  its  very  rarity,  always  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  Llansawyl  Chapel, 
and  this  particular  stranger  was  still  more 
remarkable  by  the  contrast  she  made  with 
all  the  other  girls  present  She  was  as 
elegant  and  nattv  in  costume,  as  self- 
assured  and  graceful  in  carriage  and  pose 
as  the  smart  lady's  maid  at  DoJangleision ; 
but  in  features  the  waiting  woman  could 
not  bo  compared  to  the  girl  who  upset 
the  equilibtium  of  public  curiosity  that 
afternoon,  and  who  had  bright  golden  hair 
which  waved  crisply  round  a  well-shaped 
forehead ;  clear  bright  brown  eyes,  shaded 
by  long  dark  lashes ;  a  well-formed  nose ; 
and  the  daintiest,  most  wilful  little  mouth 
and  chin  that  can  be  imagined.  She  was 
not  tall,  but  her  figure  was  so  gracefully 
proportioned  that  it  gave  her  the  dignity 
of  height  She  would  have  been  noticeable 
anywhere,  but  among  the  uncultivated  faces 
and  angular  figures  around  her,  she  looked 
like  a  delicate  rosebud  among  thistles. 

'^It's  Master  Davies's  granddaughter," 
whispered  Margaret  of  Cwmgoggerddan,  in 
a  stage  "  aside  to  her  neighbour.  '*  There 
was  a  daughter  who  went  to  London  to 
get  her  living,  and  bhe  married  a  London 
body.  They  both  died,  and  the  girl  has 
been  with  her  father's  people  till  now." 

Margaret  of  Gwmgoggerddan  was  a  great 
authority ;  in  public  estimation  she  stood 
scarcely  second  to  the  Minister.  She  knew 
everyone's  history  and  business,  no  detail 
of  which  escaped  her  observation,  or  faded 
from  her  memory,  and  her  reputation  as  a 
book  of  reference  was  further  heightened 
by  a  rumour  that  she  had  ways  and  means 
of  finding  out  anything  that  she  chose  to 
discover.  In  fact,  had  she  lived  two 
hundred  years  previously,  she  would  in- 
evitably have  been  ducked  in  one  of  the 
still  brown  pools  of  the  Gleision,  and  if 
she^  bad  escaped  drowning,  would  have 
been  burnt  for  her  supernatural  command 
over  the  elements.  In  the  tolerant  nine- 
teenth century  she  was  regarded  with  awe, 
and  consulted  on  all  important  occasions 
by  most  of  her  neighbours. 


Margaret's  epitome  of  the  stranger's 
histoiy,  as  it  spread  quickly  from  ear  to 
ear,  did  not  lessen  the  interest  with  which 
she  was  observed.  The  interest,  however, 
was  not  reciprocal  The  Minister's  grand- 
daughter had  taken  a  slow  look  round  the 
bare  chapel,  up  to  its  damp-stained  ceiling, 
and  down  to  its  unevenly-paved  floor.  She 
had  included  all  the  people  present  in  this 
sweeping  survey,  and  then  settled  herself 
in  her  pew,  with  the  conviction — ^plainly 
visible  in  the  expression  of  her  curv^  lips 
and  the  shrug  of  her  shapely  shonlden — 
that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  public  fraud, 
and  that  there  was  no  one  m  the  place 
worth  a  second  look. 

When  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  hvnui 
a  volume  of  vocalism  poured  down  mm 
the  gallery,  the  girl  lifted  a  careless  look 
towards  the  singers,  which,  passing  from 
one  to  another  of  them,  finally  met  tibe  eyes 
of  John,  the  schoolmaster. 

John  was  not  a  young  man  whose 
emotions  were  easily  aroused;  his  court- 
ship, with  its  jog-trot  ups  and  dovms,  had 
never  worked  him  into  a  fever  of  hope  or 
despair.  His  nearest  acquidntance  with 
passion  was  a  kind  of  satisfactorv  thrill 
which  stirred  his  heart  when  he  stofo  a  kiss 
from  Mary,  or  walked  in  the  tvnlfght  with 
her  hand  in  his. 

So  when,  with  the  coolness  of  one  who 
considers  his  afifections  at  anchor,  he 
allowed  his  blue-grey  eyes  to  meet  for  a 
moment  the  supercilious  scrutiny  of  those 
ruddy  brown  ones,  the  strange  shudder 
which  ran  through  his  veins  was  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  great  surprise.  He  stopped 
singing  to  wonder  what  those  eyes  had 
silently  said  to  set  the  inmost  fibre  of  his 
being  quivering ;  and,  when  his  neiRhboor 
accompanied  a  high  note  with  a  nudge,  by 
way  of  reminder  tnat  the  schoolmaster  had 
deserted  his  post  at  a  critical  moment,  he 
blushed  violently  and  lowered  his  eyes 
hastily.  But  he  sang  all  the  rest. of  that 
hymn  at  random,  because  of  an  almost  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  ascertain  if  the  brovm 
eyes  were  still  looking  at  him,  and  because 
of  an  inexplicable  bashfulness  which  for- 
bade  him  to  raise  his  bent  head.  Daring 
the  prayer  which  followed  the  hymn,  he 
did  venture  to  steal  a  glance,  between  his 
fingers  towards  the  graceful  figure  below, 
but  in  his  hurry  and  confusion  he  saw 
nothing. 

At  last  the  service  was  over,  and  die 
worshippers  streamed  out  into  the  last 
level  rays  of  sunshine,  with  a  comfortable 
sensation  of  having  fulfiUed  their  obliga- 
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tions  to  religion  for  the  enauiDg  week ;  and 
as  they  dropped  off  into  groups  and  oonples 
for  the  homeward  way,  the  old  Minister 
hurried  after  Mary  and  her  faithful  swain. 

"Well,  Mary!" 

'<Wel],  Master  Davies  !"  was  the  greet- 
ing that  passed  in  the  approved  fashion  of 
Carmarthenshire. 

''IVe  bronght  my  granddaughter, Eleanor 
CsnroUy"  went  on  ^e  Minister,  *<  to  make 
her  known  to  you.  She  came  down  from 
London  yesterday." 

Mary  was  a  prime  favourite  with  the 
Minister.  So  she  was  not  surprised  at  the 
distinction ;  but  she  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  air  of  fashion  and  superiority  of  the 
Minister's  granddaughter:  She  held  out 
her  hand  shyly.  '*  How  do  yon  do!  "  she 
laid  in  WelsL 

Eieanor  took  her  hand. 

*'I  can't  understand  you  if  you  talk 
Wetah,"  she  said  with  a  touch  of  petu- 
lance. 

"Ah  I"  said  Mary,  her  strong  accent 
and  hesitation  showing  how  unused  she 
was  to  speaking  anything  but  Welsh;  ''you 
will  be  used  to  speak  Sassonaeg.  It  is 
John  Morgan  here,  who  can  speak  better 
than  anyone,  except  the  parson  of  the 
church,"  and  she  glanced  with  some  pride 
towards  her  accomplished  friend. 

A  look  of  embarrassment  had  clouded 
John's  face  as  he  saw  himself  thus  brought 
into  close  quarters  with  those  fascinating 
eyes.  He,  too,  held  out  his  hand,  almost 
fearing  to  feel  the  dainty  glove  in  his 
broad  palm. 

''Do  you  mean  that  everyone  cannot 
speak  EogUsh  about  herel"  asked  Eleanor, 
looking  from  one  to  another  as  if  she  were 
being  personally  injured. 

"Ladeed,  no,"  replied  John.  "There 
are  old  people  here,  who  only  know  a  few 
words  of  Sassonaeg — I  mean  Eogli^h — and 
even  in  the  schools  the  children  have 
Wekh  books." 

"  Goodness  gracious  ! "  cried  the  young 
lady;  "what  a  dreadful  state  of  things. 
How  can  people  get  on  without  English  t " 

"They  do  not  want  it  much,"  replied 
John,  feeling  terribly  humbled  by  this 
supercilious  treatment  of  the  matter.  <  <  All 
people  here  speak  Welsh  alike;  even  Sir 
Etu  6  Wynne,  at  Dolangleision,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Welsh  is  our 
language,  and  it  is  a  good  language  too." 

**  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  like  a  language 
at  alL"  she  replied  with  a  fine  disregard  of 
her  listener's  feelings, 

Misry'a  patriotism  was  up  in  arms. 


"Nay,"  she  said,  "if  you  only  under- 
stood it,  you  would  call  it  a  good  language 
too." 

"I  never  shall  understand  it,"  replied 
Eleanor  indifferently. 

"Then  how  will  you  understand  the 
preaching  t  The  preaching  is  very  fine, 
and  it  is  always  in  Welsh." 

"  And  is  it  always  as  long  as  it  was  to- 
day 1"  she  rejoined  irrelevantly.  "We 
were  in  chapel  nearly  two  hours.  Even  if 
I  understood,  I  could  not  listen  so  long  as 
that" 

She  was  taking  her  revenge  for  the 
dreariness  of  those  two  hourei.  Of  her 
three  companions — one  felt  distressed,  the 
second  angry,  and  the  third  amazed. 

"  My  child  I "  began  her  grandfather  in 
a  deprecating  tone. 

She  smiled  at  him  in  a  way  which 
seemed  to  John  bewitching,  and  to  Mary 
insincere. 

"  She  doesn't  mean  all  she  says,  Mary," 
went  on  the  old  man.  '<  She's  like  her 
mother  was — a  saucy  little  pues." 

Saucy  pusses,  in  fashionable  attire,  were 
quite  out  of  Mary's  orbit  of  sympathy. 
She  heartily  wished  that  Master  Davies 
had  not  made  an  appeal  to  her  for  a 
welcome  to  his  granddaughter. 

"  Will  you  come  up  to  Ynyaau,  Master 
Davies  f "  she  felt  bound  to  say. 

She  said  it  with  a  half  glance  at  John. 
She  knew  that  such  an  intrusion  on  their 
t^te-^tStes  was  not  at  aU  pleasant  to  him. 
Perhaps  if  he  looked  as  if  he  were  dis- 
appointed, Master  Davies  would  eay  "no" — 
for  he  was  a  kind  old  man.  But  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  rnffle  on  John's  face ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  added  his  persuasions  to 
Mark's  invitation. 

"  DonVce  say  'no,'  Master  Davies. 
Tour  granddaughter  is  strange  here,  and 
perhaps  she's  not  best  pleased  at  feeling 
herself  a  stranger.  The  sooner  she  makes 
friends  the  sooner  she'll  feel  settled." 

"  Very  true  !  very  true  ! "  said  the  old 
preacher.  "  She  must  try  and  feel  settled. 
She  has  come  to  live  with  us ;  haven't  you, 
Nell  9  And  you  mustn't  feel  strange 
among  us." 

Her  answer  was  another  smile,  which  fell 
more  to  John's  share  than  to  her  grand- 
father's. 

"  It  is  all  very  fine  to  talk  about  feeling 
settled,  as  if  one  could  settle  anywhere, 
without  considering  what  one  is  used  to," 
she  said  to  the  schoolmaster,  as  she  dropped 
behind  with  him,  while  Mary  and  Master 
Davies  walked  on  in  front    "  Suppose  he," 
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with  a  gesture  towards  her  grandfather, 
''were  taken  up  to  London  and  told  to 
settle  there,  how  do  you  think  he  would 
like  it!" 

"You  speak  so  quick,"  was  John's 
answer,  "and  your  English  is  so  different 
from  ours,  that  I  cannot  make  out  all  you 
say." 

Miss  Eleanor  repeated  herself  with  great 
deliberation  and  emphasia 

"I  cannot  say,"  replied  John,  slowly. 
"  I  do  not  know  how  London  would  suit 
Master  Davies.  I  have  never  been  there, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  like." 

"  Kever  been  in  London  1 "  she  exclaimed, 
lifting  her  hands;  "ah,  well,  I  can  quite 
believe  it  to  look  at  you — but  it  sounds  so 
funny.    Shouldn't  you  like  to  go  t" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  John  doubt- 
fully. "  It's  very  far ;  but  I  should  like  to 
hear  yon  tell  of  your  life  there." 

Mary  and  the  Minister  were  far  on  ahead 
now,  up  the  hilly  field-path  which  led  from 
the  high  road  to  Ynysau ;  and  whUe  John 
helped  his  companion  over  the  many  diffi- 
culties presented  by  its  steepness,  or  the 
occasional  brooklets  which  took  their  way 
unceremoniously  across  it,  he  did  his  best 
to  follow  the  stream  of  description  and 
reminiscence  which  she  poured  forth, 
If  Eleanor  was  gaining  a  totally  new  expe- 
rience in  the  capabilities  and  impossibilities 
of  life,  undoubtedly  so  was  the  school- 
master; and  while  to  her  each  new  revela- 
tion was  more  or  less  of  a  disappointment 
or  a  shock,  to  him  his  discoveries  brought 
a  bewildering  sense  of  pleasure. 

Before  they  had  reached  the  long,  low, 
whitewashed  farm  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
the  schoolmaster  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  rapid  flow  of  an  unfamiliar  language ; 
he  had  grown  bold  enough  to  enjoy  the 
glances  shot  at  him  every  now  and  then  ; 
and  he  had  risen  superior  to  a  former  pre- 
judice that  a  well-grown  girl  ought  to  be 
able  to  jump  over  a  watercourse. 

"  You've  been  a  long  time  coming  up  the 
hill,"  said  Mary  as  they  entered  the  house. 

"Ob,"  cried  Eleanor,  "the  road  was  so 
dreadful  I  am  torn  in  a  dozen  places. 
My  shoes  are  soaked  and  ruined.  I  have 
not  a  gaap  of  breath  left." 

'<  Nay,  nay,"  said  John,  with  a  familiarity 
which  struck  Mary  as  having  been  achieved 
very  quickly.  "  It  wasn't  the  climbing,  it 
was  the  taltung  that  has  taken  your  breath 
away.  She  has  been  telling  me  all  about 
London.    It  must  be  a  fine  place." 

''It  is  well  that  John  Morgan  speaks 
English  so  well,"  said  Mary ;  yet  in  her 


heart  she  felt  a  little  sorry  that  the  school- 
master was  in  a  position  to  make  unlimited 
conversation  for  this  petulant  dainty  gbl 
who  despised  Walesi 

"I  was  afraid,  John,"  she  ssid  after- 
wards, when  she  and  he  were  about  to  say 
good-night  by  the  light  of  a  crescent  moon, 
"  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  vexed  when  I 
asked  the  Minister  here  tUs  afternoon." 

"  Whyt"  asked  John,  who,  instead  of 
making  his  usual  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  lover-like  demonstrations,  wis 
leaning  against  the  gate,  puffing  absently 
at  his  pipe;  "why  should  I  have  been  vexed, 
if  you  chose  to  ask  them  ? " 

"  Well,  you  remember  you  were  vexed 
one  Sunday,  not  so  long  ago,  when  SsUyof 
Cefn  Teilych  came  along  with  us." 

"Was  It  Bat  then  you  see^  Sally  is 
always  on  the  grumble  about  her  rhea- 
matics  and  what  not — she  always  makes 
me  cross.  She  and  the  Minister  don't 
count  together." 

"You  said  then,**  said  Mary,  drawing 
a  step  nearer,  "that  you  liked  having 
Sundays  all  to  ourselves,  just  yon  and  me. 

It  was  not  often  she  made  advances  to 
hiuL  If  she  had  spoken  thus  and  come  np 
dose  to  him  last  Sunday,  John  would  have 
felt  that  his  long  suspense  was  nearly  over. 
But  now  he  mi^le  no  reply.  He  went  on 
puffing  at  his  pipe  as  if  he  meant  to  lean 
against  the  gate  till  he  had  finished  it 

"  (rOod-night,  John,"  said  Mary  at  lait, 
breaking  a  silence  which  wounded  her 
more  than  she  could  have  expressed. 

"You're  in  a  mighty  hurry,  Molly." 

"No,  I'm  not;  but  it's  getting  late,  and 
you  seem  to  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

"  WeU,  good-night,"  he  answered, "  don't 
take  it  amiss  I'm  quiet  I  was  thinking  of 
all  the  Minister's  Eleanor  was  talking  of 
this  afternoon."  He  might  have  added 
that  he  was  thinking  also  of  the  Minister's 
Eleanor's  eyes,  and  wondering  how  they 
managed  to  look  into  his,  as  Mary's  had 
never  done. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mary,  as  she  went 
back  to  the  bouse,  "  I  should  not  care  if 
the  Minister's  Eleanor  had  stayed  in 
London  town  all  her  life  and  never  come 
here  with  her  smart  clothes  and  silly 
way  a" 

Poor  Mary !  She,  too,  had  gained  an 
experience  that  day. 

The  quiets  sparsely  peopled  hill-country, 
to  which  the  chances  and  changes  of  life 
had  brought  Eleanor  Carroll,  is  beaatifol 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exactmg  lover 
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of  Katnre ;  bat  Eleanor  was  not  a  loyer  of 
Nature.  She  found  the  placid  monotony 
of  her  grandfather^s  hooae  irksome  to  a 
degree,  and  the  aoUtude  of  the  broad 
simple  land  unspeakably  dreary.  When 
she  had  unpacked  all  her  pret^  dresses, 
and  furbished  up  all  the  millmery  which 
had  suffered  on  the  journey;  when  she 
had  metamorphosed  her  tiny  whitewashed 
bedroom,  and  worked  a  revolution  in  the 
litUe  sittmg-room  below;  she  began  to 
wonder  how  she  should  endure  the  daOy 
routine  which  lay  before  her,  and  what 
would  take  the  place  of  the  thousand  and 
one  distractions  and  excitements  she  had 
left  behind  her. 

There  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
to  compensate  for  the  crowded  streets  and 
gay  shop  windows,  the  theatres,  the  music, 
the  continual  yariety.  There  was  not  a 
creature  to  replace  her  dozens  of  friends  of 
both  sexes,  who  all  talked  the  same  slang, 
aU  affected  the  same  yiews  of  life,  all 
moyed  in  the  same  orbit  It  was  all  yery 
well  for  her  grandparents  to  talk  to  her  of 
making  a  companion  of  Mary  of  Ynysau. 
Mary  could  not  even  talk  English  fluently, 
and  had  not  begun  the  acquaintance  by 
looldng  as  if  she  wished  to  make  herself 
agreeable. 

The  schoolmaster  was  in  a  position  to 
understand  and  to  be  understood ;  and  he 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  yenture  on  a  little 
flattery ;  and  though  he  was  a  mere  clown 
with  80  limited  a  notion  of  manners,  that 
he  had  not  eyen  raised  his  hat  when  he 
was  introduced  to  her,  he  was  a  far  more 
attatctiye  personage  than  Bob  Rees  from 
the  mill,  or  than  another  uncanny  lout 
(also  named  Rees,  of  course,)  both  of  whom 
the  had  seen  since  her  first  appearance  at 
the  chapel.  Yes,  the  schoolmaster,  though 
she  could  not  quite  overlook  his  tendency  to 
drift  into  that  most  hateful  of  languages, 
Welsh,  was  so  far  better  than  these,  that  she 
began  to  wish  that  it  would  occur  to  him 
to  come  and  talk  to  her  a  little  in  the 
erenings,  while  her  grandfather  sat  study- 
ing his  big  Welsh  bible,  and  her  grand- 
mother knitted  and  nodded  in  the  big 
armchair.  She  sounded  the  old  lady  on 
the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  them. 

**He  comes  now  and  again,  my  girl," 
Mrs.  Davies  said, "  but  not  very  often.  You 
see  he  has  a  good  bit  to  do :  he  farms  a  bit 
for  his  mother  in  between  whiles  with  his 
aehoolmastering,  and  then  he's  courting 
Mary  of  Ynysau;  so  he's  pretty  well 
took  up." 

"I  wish  he  would  come  sometimes," 


returned  the  girl  querulously;  "because  he 
speaks  and  understands  EngUsh  better 
than  anyone  here." 

"  Not  better  than  your  grandfer ! " 
«  Oh  1  well,  that  doesn't  count" 
Mrs.  Davies  did  not  agree  with  this 
valuation  of  the  Minister;  but  she  held  her 
peace,  and  had  almost  forgotten  the  con- 
versation, when,  the  next  evening,  John 
Morgan  knocked  at  the  door,  and  enquired 
if  the  Minister  were  at  home. 

John  Morgan  and  Mary  of  Ynysau  had 
not  met  since  their  unsatisfactory  parting 
the  Sunday  before,  and  an  uncomfortable 
reminiscence  still  haunted  them  botL 
This  evenbg  John  might  have  gone  to 
Ynysau ;  he  had,  in  fact,  spent  the  morn- 
ing and  part  of  the  afternoon  in  the 
intention  of  so  doing;  but,  when  school 
was  over,  just  as  he  was  leaving  tte  school 
house  the  Minister's  granddaughter  in  her 
dainty  costume  had  passed,  had  stopped 
and  talked  to  him  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour 
about  the  dulness  of  her  lot,  and  had 
finished  her  remarks^by  saying :  "I  suppose 
you  are  too  busy  to'ever  spare  a  half-hour 
to  come  and  cheer  a  body  up  a  bit."  The 
result  of  which  was  that,  after  milking 
his  mother's  cows,  John  made  a  far 
more  careful  toilet  than  ever  he  made  to 
go  to  Ynysau,  and  instead  of  taking  the 
uphill  path  which  led  to  Mary's  home,  he 
followed  the  Llandoveiy  road  a  little 
further,  knocked  at  the  Minister's  door, 
and  was  ushered  by  Mrs.  Davies  into  the 
Minister's  parlour,  into  the  presence  of 
Eleanor. 

The  room  was  a  good  deal  changed 
since  she  had  come  to  make  one  of  the 
household.  She  had  hune  smart  knick- 
knacks  on  the  walls,  and  tied  bows  of 
ribbon  to  the  old-fashioned  farniture. 
There  was  a  huge  red  spider  clinging  to 
the  faded  window-curtains,  and  a  miniature 
lobster  was  eneaged  at  acrobatic  feats  on 
the  side  table-clotL  These  novelties, 
Eleanor  explained  to  John  when  he  re- 
marked on  them,  ''were  elegant  and 
faidiionable  ornaments,  without  which  life 
would  be  quite  too  dreary.  The  old 
people,"  she  said,  <' looked  on  them  as 
confusing,  but  that  was  only  a  sign  of 
their  rusticity."  To  John  they  were  won- 
derful evidences  of  the  reality  of  that  world 
of  gimcracks  which  had  dazzled  his  mind 
on  Sunday,  and  of  which  he  was  ready  to 
hear  more;  though  all  the  while  his 
patriotic  soul  was  swelling  with  a  desire 
to  assert  the  virtues  of  Wales,  and  to 
show  to  these  beautiful  brown  eyes  some- 
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thing  which  would  raise  GArmarthenshire 
in  their  owner's  estimation. 

"And will  there  bereal  cavesin  London  as 
well  as  the  mock  ones  in  the  theay  ter  1  '  he 
asked  after  a  long  description  of  the  pan- 
tomime of  the  "Forty  Thieves." 

''Heal  caves  in  London!"  repeated 
Eleanor  derisively.  "Where  do  yon 
think  there  wonld  be  room  for  them  in 
a  place  like  London  1" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  schoolmaster, 
humbly,  "if  the  caves  were  there,  there 
they'd  be ;  and  room  would  be  for  them.'' 

"But  if  you're  a  schoolmaster,  yon 
ought  to  know  that  there  am't  any  caves 
there." 

"Then,"  he  cried,  and  his  face  brightened 
— "  then  you've  never  been  in  a  cave  1 " 

"  I  didn't  say  so,"  she  replied  loftily,  as 
if  feeling  that  her  omniscience  was  about 
to  receive  a  snub.  "I  may  have  been  to 
other  places  where  there  are  caves." 

"  Ah,"  said  John,  rebuked;  "but  then, 
have  you?  Because,  I  was  going  to  say, 
we  have  caves  here,  and  they  might  be  new 
to  you,  and  might  amuse  you  for  an  after- 
noon." 

"Have  you  really  1"  replied  Eleanor, 
condescendingly.  "  I  think  I  should  rather 
like  to  see  them.  A  girl  I  knew  once  went 
to  a  place  where  there  were  caves.  She 
told  me  about  them ;  but  I  forget  where  it 
was.  She  said  they  were  quite  dark;  and 
that  it  was  great  fun." 

"  These  are  dark,  too ;  only  we  carry 
candles  when  we  go.  They  are  not  like 
other  oaves,  for  it  is  said  that  they  were 
once  gold  mines ;  that  is  long  ago,  when 
the  Komans  were  masters  of  the  land. 
Antiquaries  have  proved  that  the  long 
salleries  were  hewn  out  by  the  Boman 
legions,  and " 

"  Oh,  I  say  I "  cried  Eleanor ;  "  stop  that 
learned  twaddle.  What  do  I  want  to  know 
about  the  Bomans  t " 

"I  was  finished  about  the  Bomana," 
returned  John,  with  Cymric  persistency. 
"I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  geologists 
can  trace  gold-bearing  quartz " 

"I  won\  listen !"  cried  Eleanor  again, 
putting  her  hands  over  her  earp.  "I  Iiate 
beine  8tu£fed  with  school-book  sentencea 
But  1  do  want  to  go  to  the  oaves;  and,  if  you 
will  promise  not  to  be  prosy,  you  may  take 
me,  and  we  will  carry  candles,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it" 

''Will  you  really  come!"  cried  John. 
"  Will  you  come  on  Saturday,  when  there 
h  no  schooH  They  are  in  the  hill  by 
Dolangleision ;  and  we  can  gp  alouK  a  little 


way  and  see  the  big  house  where  Sir  E?sa 
Kves." 

"Thank  you,  John  Morgan,"  said  the 
Minister,  looking  up  from  his  bible.  **  Y<m 
are  very  kind  to  plan  pleasure  for  the  Ism. 
And  well  ask  Mary  of  Tnysau,  for  I  want 
her  to  be  my  lass's  friend." 

So  it  was  all  fixed ;  and  John  had  to 
spend  another  evening  at  the  Ministe^B 
in  order  to  settle  the  hour  of  the  starts  and 
the  order  of  going. 

But  when  Mary  heard  of  the  airange- 
ment,  she  did  not  feel  at  all  enthusiastic  to 
make  one  of  the  party. 

"The  Minister's  Eleanor  will  not  can 
for  the  caves,  John,"  she  said.  "I  am 
sure  she  will  be  afraid  of  meinng  her 
fine  clothes  with  damp  and  dirt" 

"Nay,  Mary,  you  are  altogether  mis- 
taken about  her,"  cried  John,  on  the  de- 
fensive at  onca  "  I  daresay  her  clothes 
are  smarter  than  yours  or  the  other  girls', 
but  she  comes  from  a  place  where  smart 
clothes  are  quite  general,  and  she  thbks  no 
more  of  them  than  vou  do  of  your  own." 
^  <'  I  doubt  that,^'  returned  Maty  de- 
cisively; "she  looks  to  me  just  soch 
another  as  that  giddy-headed  maid  Miss 
G  Wynne  brousht  here  four  years  back;  and 
you  didn't  call  her  a  sensible  girl,  though 
you  do  stick  up  for  the  Minister's 
Eleanor." 

"I  see,"  said  John,  "you've  made  up 
your  mind  against  her." 

"I  made  up  my  mind  against  her! 
Why,  I've  hardly  spoken  ten  words  to  her! 
Why  should  I  be  set  against  herl" 

"  Goodness  only  knows;  perhaps  because 
you  are  a  woman." 

"  That's  stupid,  and " 

"It  is  very  stupid,"  retorted  John 
warmly.  Then  there  was  a  disagreeable 
silence,  on  account  of  a  great  lamp  in 
Mary's  throat,  which  checked  her  next 
retort.  lb  was  John  who  broke  the  pause. 
"  Now  don't  'ee  go  and  sulk,  there's  a  good 
lass,"  he  said  with  the  superior  tone  of  one 
who  has  had  the  best  of  a  discussion.  "  We 
mustn't  squabble  over  such  a  trifle  as  that 
Why,  the  caves,  and  the  Ministei's 
Eleanor,  and  the  Minister's  Eleanor's  fine 
frocks,  all  put  together,  ain't  worth  a 
squabble  betwixt  you  and  me." 

As  a  rule,  Mary  had  hitherto  tossed  her 
head  at  such  little  protestations  of  esteem 
from  the  schoolmaster ;  but  this  one  was 
too  sweet  and  too  opportune  to  be  floated 
She  held  out  her  hand  and  looked  kindlj 
into  his  blue  eyes,  and  he  returned  her 
look,  and  thought,  as  be  clasped  her  rough, 
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ioO-Btained  fingers,  how  slim  and  white 
was  the  hand  which  had  tied  the  fancifol 
bows  on  the  Minister's  chatr  and  cartains. 

"  Then  you  won't  say  *  no '  about  the 
Dolangleision  Caves  to-morrow,  IAbtj"  he 
said. 

"No,^  of  course  I  won't,  John,"  she  re- 
plied with  unusual  tenderness,  and  for  a 
moment  she  forgot  the  ground  of  her 
objection. 


HISTORICAL  GOSSIP. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  most 
detested  man  by  loyers  of  freedom  in 
England  and  elsewhere  was  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  The  Tory  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
was  supposed  to  be  the  determined  enemy 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world ;  a  man  of 
harsh  and  cruel  purposes,  ruthless  in  carry- 
mg  them  out 

When  the  unfortunate  Statesman  died 
by  his  own  hand,  many  must  have  been 
surprised  at  the  evidence  given  by  his  body 
servii^t  at  the  inquest.  "Had  he  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  His  Lordship's  mind 
had  been  deranged  of  late  1 "  •*  Well,  his 
lordship  had  been  a  UtUe  strange  of  late." 
"  For  instance  1 "  "  Well,  he  spoke  harshly 
to  me  a  day  or  two  before  his  death."  We 
must  agree  that  this  last  answer  shows 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  a  very  different  light 
to  that  commonly  accepted  as  correct. 

'*  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,"  is  asserted  to  be  as  apocryphal  as 
••Up,  Guards,  and  at  'eml"  The  story 
goes  that  the  last  signal  Nelson  gave,  was 
really  :  ••  Nelson  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,"  and  that  the  officer  to  whom  the 
order  was  given  affected  to  have  misunder- 
stood his  directions,  and  substituted  and  tele- 
gnphed  •'  England  " for  ••  Nelsoa"  Southey 
says  that  the  signal  was  received  by  the 
fleet  with  enthusiasm;  but  Southey  was 
not  there,  and  one  who  was  has  recorded 
the  equally,  if  not  more,  probable  fact,  that 
some  hard-headed  tars  could  not  under- 
stand what  the  signal  really  meant.  *•  Do 
our  duty  ! "  quoth  one  of  them,  •'why,  in 
course  we  shall"  And,  in  truth,  the  ex- 
hortation, however  worded,  was  not  one 
required  hy  British  sailors,  soldiers,  or 
mftriBOs;  they  always  do  their  duty 
Apropos  of  Nelson,  that  great  man  had  a 
temper. 

Inwards  the  dose  of  the  war  with  the 
First  Republic,  when  the  general  distress 
was  abarpb  And  bread  far  dearer  than  beef, 


a  curious  fashion  arose  in  London,  of  giv- 
ing dinners,  to  which  the  guests  were 
expected  to  bring  their  own  bread.  Nelson 
was  favoured  with  an  invitation  to  such  a 
dinner,  and,  as  his  host  omitted  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  expected  to  bring  his 
bread  with  him,  Nelson  went  unsupplied. 
Possibly,  being  just  home  from  sea,  the 
Admiral  was  unaware  of  the  custom.  At 
all  events,  when  he  found  that  there  was 
no  bread,  he  made  quite  a  little  scene, 
called  his  servant,  and,  before  the  whole 
company,  gave  him  a  shilling,  and  ordered 
him  to  go  out  and  buy  a  roll,  saying  aloud : 
••  It  is  mtrd  that  after  fighting  my  country's 
battles,  I  should  be  grudged  her  bread." 
One  would  not  like  to  have  been  present 
at  that  dinner  party,  still  less  to  have  been 
the  host. 

Boyal  personages  do  not  always  shine 
as  orators.  Saint  Simon  tells  us  a  good 
story  illustrative  of  this.  ••Under  the 
Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  Due  de  Bern  was  introduced 
to  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  First 
President  made  His  Highness  a  compli- 
mentary harangue,  and  it  was  then  the 
Prince's  turn  to  reply.  He  half  took  off 
his  hat  by  way  of  salute  to  the  Assembly, 
immediately  replaced  it,  and  look?^d  hard 
at  the  First  President  <  Monsieur,'  he 
began,  then  gazed  blankly  around,  and  be- 
gan again  :  •  Monsieur ; '  then  turned  ap- 
pealingly  round  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for 
help.  The  cbeeks  of  the  Regent,  like 
those  of  his  cousin,  were  as  red  as  fire,  and 
he  was  wholly  unable  to  help  the  luckless 
Prince  out  of  his  scrape.  •  Monsieur/  now 
dolefully  recommenced  the  Due  de  Berri, 
and  again  stopped  short  •!  saw  the  con- 
fusion of  the  PrlDce,'  says  Saint  Simon,  'I 
trembled,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.' 
Again,  the  Prince  looked  at  the  Doke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appeared 
to  be  intently  studying  the  make  and  shape 
of  his  own  boots.  At  length  the  First 
President  put  an  end  to  the  painfal  scene 
with  as  much  tact  as  ha  could  well  display. 
He  took  off  his  judge's  bonnet  with  a  low 
bow  to  the  Due  de  Berri,  as  if  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  Prince's  unspoken  oration, 
and  then  opened  the  business  of  the  session, 
to  the  intense  relief  of  all  present.  On 
quitting  the  Parliament  House,  the  Dake 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Ventadour, 
where  he  was  complimented  on  his  speech 
by  the  Princess  of  Montauban,  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened,  and  thus 
ventured  on  what  she  naturally  supposed 
to  be  a  safe  piece  of  flattery.    The  Doke, 
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now  wild  with  annoyance,  hurried  away  as 
soon  as  he  ooald  to  the  Dachess  of  Saint 
Simon's.  Once  alone  with  that  great- 
hearted lady,  and  Bare  of  sympathy,  the 
poor  fellow  threw  himself  into  an 
arm-chair  and  borst  into  tears. 
Madame  de  Saint  Simon  did  her  best 
to  comfort  him;  but  he  refased  to  be 
comforted,  and  showed,  as  mnstbe  allowed, 
a  touching  sense  of  his  own  degradation. 
He  bitterly  blamed  the  King  and  the  Dake 
of  Beaavilliers  for  the  wretched  education 
he  had  received.  'They  never  thought,' 
he  bitterly  exclaimed,  'bat  to  brutalise me; 
they  taught  me  nothing  but  to  play  and 
hunt,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  making 
of  me  a  fool  and  a  brute  utterly  incapable, 
never  to  be  fit  for  anything,  always  to  be 
the  laughing-stock  and  the  scorn  of 
mankind.' " 

A  story  is  told  of  our  William  the  Third 
which  lacks  those  very  important  essentials 
— time  and  place.  He  had  sentenced  an 
insubordinate  Dutch  regiment  to  be  deci- 
mated. The  soldiers  accordingly  drew 
lots,  every  tenth  man,  of  course,  drawing 
his  death  warrant  Not  unnaturally,  one 
of  the  drawers  of  the  fatal  piece  desired  to 
sell  the  lot  he  had  drawn,  if  perchance  he 
could  find  a  buyer.  One  of  his  comrades 
at  last  volunteered  to  be  shot  in  his  place 
for  a  hundred,  pistoles,  to  be  paid  to  his 
wife  after  his  death.  William,  having 
been  informed  of  this  doleful  bargain,  sent 
for  the  soldier,  and  asked  whether  what  he 
had  been  told  was  true.  ''Yep,"  replied 
the  soldier;  "  I  have  run  the  risk  of  being 
killed  for  many  years  for  next  to  nothing  a 
day,  and  now  that  I  can  secure  my  wife 
and  children  something  substantial,  I  am 
ready  to  die."  William  pardoned  the  man, 
and  gave  him  the  hundred  pistoles. 

When  General  Wolfe  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Canada,  Pitt  invited  him  to  dinner  on  the 
day  preceding  his  embarkation.  The 
only  other  guest  was  Lord  Temple,  Pitt's 
brother-in-law,  who  afterwards  told  the 
story  to  Thomas  Grenville. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  Wolfe,  ever  so 
slightly  warmed  with  wine,  or,  it  may  be, 
merely  fired  by  his  own  thought?,  broke 
forth  into  a  loud  strain  of  gasconade^  He 
drew  his  sword ;  he  rapped  the  table  with 
it ;  he  flourished  it  about  round  the  room ; 
he  talked  of  the  mighty  things  that  sword 
was  to  achieve.  The  two  Ministers  stood 
aghast  at  an  exhibition  so  unusual  from 
any  man  of  real  sense  and  spirit;  and  when 
at  last  Wolfe  had  taken  his  leave,  and  his 


carriage  was  heard  to  roll  from  the  door, 
Pitt  seemed  for  the  moment  shaken  in  the 
high  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of 
Wolfe ;  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  arms, 
and  exclaimed  to  Lord  Temple:  "Good 
Heavens  1  that  I  should  have  entrusted  the 
fate  of  the  country  and  of  the  admmistra- 
tion  to  such  hands  1" 

It  has  been  scandalously  asserted  of 
certain  English  Statesmen,  that  chance,  and 
not  opinion,  caused  them  to  take  that  aide 
in  politics  in  which  they  have  won  dis- 
tinction. 

A  story  is  told  of  M.  Berryer,  which 
places  him  in  the  same  category.  When  a 
very  young  man,  with  fame  and  fortune  yet 
to  win,  B^ryer  is  said  to  have  considered 
the  arguments  for  Atheism  and  Bepabli- 
canism  as  being  quite  as  good,  on  the  whole, 
as  those  for  Beligion  and  LegitimiBm. 

He  felt^  moreover,  that  for  worldly 
success  it  was  requisite  that  he  ahonld  not 
continue  all  his  liife  as  a  doubter,  but  have 
some  sort  of  creed.  Should  he  range 
himself  on  the  side  of  Church  and  King,  or 
for  "the  immortal  principles  of  1789 1" 
After  trying  in  vain  to  balance  the  con- 
siderations for  and  against  either  belief,  he 
gave  up  the  task  in  disgust,  and  decided 
the  course  of  his  life  by  tossing.  He  took 
a  '<louis  d'or"  from  his  pocket,  tossed  it  up 
and  said  :  ''  Heads,  King ;  tails,  Bepablie/' 
Heads  it  was,  and  henceforth  was  Berryer 
a  staunch  Legitimist 

About  as  much  real  belief  in  religion  had 
Malherbe.  One  day  he  gave  a  beggar  some 
silver,  and  the  grateful  wretch  assured 
Malherbe  that  he  would  pray  for  him. 
"Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  do  that, 
my  friend,"  replied  the  poet ;  "  judging 
from  your  own  condition,  I  should  ha^ly 
think  you  had  much  credit  with  Heaven." 

Apropos  of  charity,  it  is  related  of  Bobert 
the  Second  of  France,  that  one  day  a  tUef 
by  the  dexterous  u  le  of  a  knife,  was  cutting 
the  gold  fringe  from  the  King's  dress. 
"Stop,  my  friend,"  quoth  Robert,  *'you 
have  now  half;  leave  the  other  half  for 
someone  else." 

Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  monarch  whom 
the  Due  de  Berri  so  bitteriy  blamed,  was 
extremely  kind  to  his  personal  attendants; 
but  when  he  was,  so  to  say,  in  his  official 
character  of  King,  "  aussitdt  qu'il  prenait 
son  attitude  de  souverain,"  as  Madame 
Campan  puts  it,  his  aspect  would  strike 
awe  into  the  beholder ;  and  ^rsons  who 
had  seen  him  every  day  of  their  lives  were 
apt  to  be  as  much  intimidated  as  a  young 
lady  at  her  first  appearance  at  Court 
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Now  it  chanoed  that  the  members  of  the 
Eiof^s  household  claimed  oertaiii  priril^esi 
whidi  were  disputed  tiiem  by  the  Oor- 
poration  of  the  town  of  St  (Germain's. 
Anzioas  to  obtain  the  King's  decision  on 
the  matter,  the  members  of  the  household 
reaolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  His 
Uajesty  to  urge  their  claims.  Bazire  and 
Souho^  two  of  the  King's  valets,  under- 
took to  act  as  deputies,  and  obtained  with- 
out difficulty  an  audience  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  next  morning,  after  the  early  leyee, 
Louis  ordered  the  deputation  to  be  intro- 
duced, and,  at  the  same  time,  assumed  his 
most  imposing  look.  Basire,  who  was  to 
speak,  was  Jmost  paralysed  with  fright, 
and  his  knees  were  loosened  with  terror. 
He  just  managed  to  stammer  out  the  word 
"Sire."  HaviDg  repeated  this  word  tvro 
or  three  times,  he  was  seised  with  a 
felicitous  inspiration : 

''Sire,"  he  once  more  began,  "here  is 
Soulaigre." 

SouUigre,  looking  unutterably  wretched, 
commenosd  in  his  turn : 

"Sre — sire  —  sire,"  then  (oh,  happy 
thought !)  ended  like  his  colleague,  "  Sire, 
here  is  B^kzirei" 

The  King  smiled  and  made  answer : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  know  the  motive  which 
has  brought  you  here.  I  will  see  that 
your  petition  is  granted,  and  I  am  very 
well  satiified  wi&  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  fulfilled  your  mission  as 
deputies." 

RED    TO^WIERS. 

Bt  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE. 
AuOor  0/  "  Oerald,"  "  Alexia,"  He,,  tU. 


PAET  I. 

CHAPTER  VII.      ILLUMINATIONS. 

Mna  Percival  generally  had  a  tea- 
party  on  Sunday  afternoon.  People  had 
a  way  of  driving  in  from  the  country  to 
the  far-famed  evening  service  at  Wools- 
borough  Cathedral,  and  River  Gate  was  a 
very  agreeable  refuge  on  these  occasions ; 
Canon  Percival  was  always  hospitable  and 
graciouc,  his  wife  was  fuvfajs  charming. 
Towards  half-past  six  a  large  party  used 
to  stream  across  the  Close  from  Biver 
Oate  to  the  Cathedral,  with  a  certainty  of 
finding  good  places;  for  the  head  verger, 
the  greatest  man  in  Woolsborough,  was 
Mrs.  Perdval's  slave. 

On  Vincent's   last   Sunday,  only  one 


party  of  people  came  in  to  tea.  They 
were  entertained  by  the  Canon,  Mrs.  Per- 
cival, and  Celia,  as  pleasantly  as  usual; 
but  they  were  not  interesting  people,  and 
they  went  away  early,  having  brought 
some  visitors  of  their  own  with  them,  to 
whom  they  wished  to  show  the  Cathedral. 

"They  wanted  you  to  go  with  them. 
Uncle  Tom,"  said  Celia,  looking  up  with 
some  mischief  in  her  eyes. 

*'  They  must  excuse  me,  Celia,"  said  the 
Canon.  "  I  cannot  act  showman  for  ever, 
you  see ;  and  these  good  people — you  will 
agree  with  me  that  they  are  a  little  dull, 
and  that  half-an-hour  of  them  is  enougL 
Some  of  these  excellent  country  clergy 
don't  quite  realise  that  the  Canon  of  a 
Cathedral,  and  the  Rector  of  a  large  town 
parish,  has  a  good  deal  to  occupy  his 
time,  without  itxe  self-imposed  duty  of 
riving  lectures  to  ladies  on  architecture. 
Of  course,  if  people  are  really  intelligent^ 
really  artistic,  it  is  a  different  thing ;  they 
are  worth  a  little  sacrifice." 

"  Or  really  rich,  really  great,  really  worth 
cultivating  in  any  way,"  an  ill-natured  per- 
son might  have  added ;  but  there  was  not 
one  present,  fortunately. 

"No  more  tea,  thuik  you,  my  dear," 
said  the  Canon.  "I  hope  you  are  going 
to  make  a  disturbance  about  this  tea; 
there  is  certainly  something  wrong  in  the 
flavour.  Celia,  you  are  looking  brilliant 
And  where  is  poor  Vincent  1  I  must  have 
a  talk  with  my  son  before  I  lose  him." 

« I  think  he  escaped  into  the  library," 
said  Mrs.  PercivaL 

"There  I  shaU  find  him,  probably,"  said 
the  Canon,  and  he  walked  away.  Not 
finding  Vincent  in  the  library,  he  did  not 
search  any  further,  but  sat  down  in  his 
favourite  chair  and  fell  peacefully  asleep. 

The  aunt  and  niece,  left  together  in  the 
drawing-room,  were  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Each  of  them  hardly  knew  whether 
she  ought  to  be  aogry  with  the  other ;  both 
of  them,  being  very  sweet-tempered,  were 
unwilling  to  find  this  necessary.  Those 
good  people  from  the  country  had  arrived 
almost  directly  after  Mra  Percival  met 
the  two  young  people  in  the  garden,  so 
that  there  had  been  no  time  yet  for  any 
explanation. 

"  Paul  ought  to  be  in  soon,"  said  Mr?. 
Percival,  having  given  her  little  dogs  their 
bits  of  sugar  and  saucers  of  cream.  "  How 
about  Paul,  Celia  1  Do  you  know  that  I 
have  been  very  much  startled  to-day  1 " 

"  I  hope  you  have  heard  nothing  about 
me  to  vex  you,  Aunt  Flo,"  said  Celia 
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meekly ;  her  tone  now  was  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  in  the  morning. 

<*Mo8t  likely  yon  know  aJready  what  I 
have  heard."  Mrs.  Percival  went  on  talk- 
ing, moving  slowly  about  the  room  all  the 
time,  while  Celia  eat  still  with  her  handa 
folded,  looking  curiously  grave  and  sweet. 
'•  Of  course  Vincent  went  out  to  you,  after 
he  had  been  talking  to  me.  Yes,  I  know 
all  about  it,  Celia ;  and  I  am  only  very,  very 
sorry  that  Vincent  was  not  told  from  the 
first.  He  said  he  ought  to  have  been  told, 
and  he  was  quite  right.  If  he  had  known 
from  the  beginning,  this  would  not  have 
come  into  his  head  at  all — ^people  don't 
set  their  hearts  on  impossibilities.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  the  whole  affair,  and  only 
glad  that— that  it  is  impossible,  in  fact — 
for  your  uncle  and  I  could  never  have 
consented." 

"  No ;  I  told  him  so ;  of  course  I  am 
not  good  enough,''  murmured  Celia  with  a 
sUght  smile. 

'  You  told  him  this  and  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival ; ''  but,  unfortunately,  you  did  not 
tell  him  the  whole  truth  at  once,  which 
cost  me  a  trying  scene  this  afternoon.  As 
to  your  not  being  good  enough,  my  dear, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  say  foolish  things. 
You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean. 
But  why  did  not  you  tell  Vincent  of  your 
engagement,  yesterday  1 " 

**  I  could  not  I  told  him  what  ought 
to  have  been  quite  enougL" 

*'  Was  he  reasonable  this  afternoon  1 
Not  too  angry,  I  mean  1 " 

"  Not  too  angry,"  Celia  answered.  "  We 
are  very  good  friends  now." 

<*  He  has  been  rather  spoilt,"  sighed  his 
mother.  '^You  have  spoilt  him  a  little 
this  summer,  Celia,  like  the  rest  of  us." 
'<  Ooe  couldn't  help  it" 
'*No,  one  couldn't  help  ib.  With  all 
his  naughty  ways  and  his  temper,  there 
is  something  so  splendid  about  Vincent 
Still  I  am  afraid,  Celia — don't  you  think 
you  might  have  been  more  careful  1 " 

"  J  don't  know,  Aunt  Flo.  As  you  say, 
one  does  not  trouble  oneself  much  about 
things  that  are  impossible.  How  could  I  ever 
guess  that  Vincent  would  take  it  into  his 
head  to  care  for  a  beggar-girl  like  me  1  I 
neither  expected  nor  wished  it  I  could 
not  have  been  stiff  with  him;  and  you 
would  not  have  wished  that  We  have 
had  a  very  jolly  summer,"  she  said,  with 
something  like  a  sigh,  ''and  I  don't  think 
it  is  quite  my  fault  if  it  has  ended  in  a 
thunderstorm." 
Mrs.  Percival  glanced  at  her  niece  aeross 


the  room.  The  Canon,  ai  UBual,  had 
chosen  a  wrong  moment  for  paying  Celia  a 
compliment  on  her  brilliant  looks.  Celia 
was  tired,  worn,  and  pale ;  she  hid  not 
recovered  from  her  bad  night ;  and  the 
second  scene  with  Vincent  had  been  a  good 
deal  more  exciting  than  the  first  Mrs. 
Percival  was  capable  enough  of  blindoesi 
when  she  did  not  wish  to  Eee;  bat  no  one, 
knowing  Celia  intimately,  could  look  at 
her  now  without  seeing  that  ehe  had  gone 
through  some  straining  experience. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Celia,"  Mrs.  Percival  began 
in  a  low  voice.  I 

*'  Not  for  me,  I  suppose  I"  said  the  girl 
lightly.     •  Here  is  Paul." 

At  the  same  moment  Paul  came  into  the 
roouL  Mrs.  Percival  was  startled,  for  she 
had  not  heard  his  step.  Celia  went  for- 
ward to  meet  him  with  her  sweetest  emile, 
poured  out  tea  for  him,  asked  him  aboat 
his  walk,  made  him  altogether  perfectly 
welcome^ 

Paul's  face  was  radiant  in  this  sanahine, 
of  which  he  had  not  yet  enjoyed  much 
This  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
arriving  all  alone,  twenty-four  hours  before, 
with  no  Celia  to  receive  him.  Mr?.  Per- 
cival's  amiabilities  had  been  no  compensa- 
tion, and  her  charming  drawing-room  had 
been  a  desert  Now  it  was  Eden  once 
more;  and  Paul  drank  his  tea  in  grateful 
peace.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  find 
fault  with  the  flavour. 

Mrs.  Percival  walked  out  on  the  terrace 
for  a  few  minutes,  leaving  Celia  and  Paul 
together.  She  was  half  conscious  of  being 
a  Httle  angry  with  Celia,  whose  last  words 
to  her,  **Not  for  me,  I  suppose  1"  had  in 
them,  somehow,  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  slap. 

All  very  fine  :  but  had  not  Celia  hersdf 
confessed,  lone  ago,  that  she  was  not  in 
love  with  Paul  1   Of  course  she  was  not ; 
anyone  could  see  that     Paul  would  see  it 
himself,  if  he  was  not  ignorant  and  blini 
Supposing  that  their  worldly  advantages 
were  equal,  who  could  compare  the  two 
men,  Vincent  and  Paul  1    One  was  a  dear, 
nice,  clever  boy ;  the  other,  when  he  chose, 
was  a  singularly  attractive  man.    Of  coursei 
he  could  not  have  married  Celia ;  and  if  he 
had  been  rich,  he  would  never  have  thought 
of  it    Bat  Mra  Percival  felt  in  her  heart 
that  Celia  was  very  much  to  be  pitied,  and 
refused  to  believe  that  Vincent's  offer  had 
roused  no  regret  in  her  at  all 

It  was  the  old  Btory  of  sour  grapes ;  but 
Celia  was  indeed  foolish  if  she  thought  any 
amount  of  clever  acting  would  deceive  her. 
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Jin,  Percival  had  not  the  smallest  wish  to 
alter  the  conrae  of  thbgs ;  and  perhaps  she 
knew  in  her  heart  that  she  was  a  goose ; 
bat  that  Calia  should  bring  forward  a  touch 
of  pride,  and  pretend  to  be  a  little  con- 
temptaoos,  instead  of  flattered,  at  her  con- 
qaest  of  Vincent  —  this  was  intolerable, 
and  not  to  be  endured.  Neither  could 
ihe  sincerity  of  such  feelings  be  for  one 
moment  beheyed  in.  Mrs  Percival  carried 
with  her,  from  that  time,  a  secret  convic- 
tion of  Celia's  deep  disappointment  In 
tnith,  one  must  suppose  she  never  really 
forgave  Gelia  for  attracting  her  son,  or 
for  pretending  not  to  value  the  impossible 
prize  that  was  ofiered  to  her. 

In  the  drawing-room,  Paul  was  giving 
Celia  a  history  of  his  walk,  the  ancient 
church,  tho  modem  sermon,  his  French 
friend  so  strangely  met,  and  the  interest- 
ing talk  they  had  had  together.  It  was 
impossible  to  find  fault  with  the  way  that 
Celia  listened,  and  her  remarks  were  just 
what  they  ought  to  be.  It  was  not  till 
long  afterwards  that  Paul  realised  how 
little  he  or  hie  doings  had  ever  been  to  her. 
She  smiled  with  interest  and  amusement  as 
she  looked  at  the  Frenchman's  card,  which 
he  puUed  out  of  hia  pocket. 

"Bat  how  magnificent!"  she  said, 
^'fieaily,  it  was  quite  a  romantic  adven- 
tara  I  hear  the  Lefroys  often  have  all 
sorts  of  foreigners  staying  with  them. 
Most  people  think  them  dreadful  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  don't,  Paul,  if  you  will 
forgive  me;  you  know  I  am  a  thorough 
Englishwoman." 

'You  woaldn't  think  my  man  dreadful," 
said  Paul.  "I  wish  you  could  see  him. 
Bat  there  is  something  else  I  want  to  tell 
yoo.  As  I  came  home  just  now,  I  saw  an 
iUaminatioD." 

"Beallyf"  said  Celia.  *<Ye8,  how 
deUghtfuir' 

At  that  moment  she  was  listening  to 
something  beyond  Paul,  and  she  looked  up 
quickly  at  the  window.  She  had  heard  a 
itep  that  snatched  her  thoughts  away — 
Vincent's  step ;  he  had  joined  his  mother 
on  the  terrace,  and  they  were  now  strolling 
up  and  down  tof;ether.  It  seemed  as  S 
Vincent  had  forgiven  his  mother  her  sins 
against  him,  considering  the  parting  that 
was  BO  very  near. 

''It  was  a  regular  illumination,"  Paul 
went  on ;  her  goodness  made  him  so  happy 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  sudden  dis- 
traction. "I  wished  you  were  there.  I  was 
coming  down  the  hill  towards  the  bridge, 
vou  know — trees  in  front,  and  then  the 


river,  and  then  all  Woolsborough  on  the 
other  bank,  stretched  along  and  sloping  up 
in  that  pretty  way  it  does,  with  the 
Cithedral  in  the  middle  of  it.    Everything 

Serfectly  clear,  and  all  the  houses  the 
eepest  red.  The  sun  was  right  behind 
me,  shining  across,  don't  you  see  I  And 
the  west  windows  of  the  Cathedral  and  all 
the  houses  along  the  river  were  lit  up  with 
a  perfect  glor^^  of  light ;  they  shone  gold, 
dazzling,  especiallv  the  Cathedral.  Ill  tell 
you**  said  Paul,  a  little  oddly  and  wistfully, 
for  he  was  not  fond  of  making  his  fancies 
the  property  of  others — *'  it  was  just  as  if 
angels  were  holding  a  festival  inside  the 
Cathedral.  It  couldn't  have  been  lit  up  so 
gloriously  for  anything  else." 

Then  Paul  came  suddenly  down  to  earth, 
was  seized  with  a  sort  of  shame  and  shyness, 
not  caused,  certainly,  by  Celia's  gentle 
listening,  made  a  dash  at  the  cake,  and 
begged  her  pardon  for  being  so  hungry. 

*' And  are  you  very  tired  1"  she  said, 
''  or  will  you  come  to  the  Cathedral  with 
me  to-night  1  Don't  be  led  away  by  Dr. 
Chanter ;  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  me.*' 

*'  Then  that  was  what  the  illumination 
meant,"  said  Paul. 

Celia  laughed.  She  got  up,  and  as  she 
walked  away  from  the  tea-table,  lingered  a 
moment  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
He  was  starting  up,  but  Celia's  fingers  were 
very  strong,  and  seemed  to  keep  him  where 
he  was.  The  people  on  the  terrace  had 
wandered  away  out  of  sight  for  the  present. 

*»Be  still,"  said  Celia.  "I  wanted  to 
tell  you  —  Vincent  knows.  My  aunt 
thought  she  had  better  tell  him." 

''  I'm  awfully  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Paul. 
"I  hate  a  secret.  Thank  you;  that  is 
good  news.  And — Pm  afraid  he  thinks 
you  are  throwing  yourself  away— doesn't 
he,  dear  t " 

*'  I  don't  exactly  know  what  he  said  to 
her,"  answered  Celia,  with  a  dreamy  smile. 
''  He  congratulated  me.  But  he  is  rather 
cross  at  not  having  been  told  before." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  that,  you  know," 
said  Paul ;  and  he  got  up  in  spite  of  the 
gentle  restraint,  took  her  hand  from  his 
shoulder  and  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  back 
there  again  as  he  stood  before  her.  '*  Some- 
times I  can't  believe  it,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
too  wonderful  to  be  true,  and  I  shall  nevet 
deserve  it,  if  I  live  as  long  as  Methuselah.*^ 

**  Yes,  you  will,"  she  said,  "  if  you  are  ai 
good  as  you  were  to  day." 

"  How  was  I  good  to-day  t " 

"In  going  away  for   all  those  hours^ 
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Paul  laughed. 

''Little  joa  know  what  I  would  do  for 
jou  ! ''  he  said. 

"  Even  wear  dead  flowers,  which  is  senti- 
mental, and  a  thing  I  hate/'  saidGelia;  and 
she  pcdied  the  shrivelled  carnation  from 
his  button- hole  and  threw  it  aside. 

All  this  time  she  would  hardly  meet  his 
ey€s,  and  anyone  less  dazzled  than  he  was, 
knowing  her  as  he  did,  would  have  been 
aware  of  a  restless,  absent  uneasiness  of 
manner,  increasing  every  moment,  as  she 
stood  there  with  her  young  lover,  and  heard 
a  distant  sound  on  the  terrace — familiar 
footsteps  slowly  approaching,  a  murmur 
of  voices  in  the  gathering  mists  of  sunset 

Almost  imm^iately  she  left  Paul  and 
walked  quietly  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  to  the  farthest  window,  reaching  it 
just  as  her  aunt  and  cousin  came  up  to  it 
from  the  outside.  Mrs.  Percival  was  very 
pale ;  her  eyes  looked  odd,  as  if  she  had 
been  crjing.  Vincent  was  now  perfectly 
calm  and  quiet;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable.  He 
hardly  looked  at  Celia,  but  walked  down 
the  room  towards  the  door,  passing  close 
to  Paul  by  the  way. 

"  I  hear  you  are  in  great  luck,''  he  said 
to  Paul,  stopping  for  a  moment. 

"  Thanks ;  yes,''  said  Paul. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  Vincent 

Paul  thanked  him  again,  and  he  went 
straight  out  of  the  roooL 

Paul  thought  once  more  that  Vincent  was 
the  most  disagreeable  man  he  had  ever  met 

But  he  forgot  all  drawbacks  and  annoy- 
ances that  night  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
dim,  soft  light,  the  dreamy  arches,  the 
mysterious  world  of  shadowp,  those  high 
spaces  into  which  organ  and  voices  seemed 
to  float  away,  losing  themselves ;  the  high 
and  holy  gentleness  of  all  the  service, 
which  seemed  to  make  no  demand  on  souls 
and  ears,  except  peace  to  receive  what  so 
came  so  peacefully  ;  the  great  congregation 
— for  all  respectable  Woolsborough  flocked 
to  its  Cathedral  in  the  evening.  There 
came  a  time  when  Paul  ceased  to  find  much 
reality  or  devotion  in  these  services ;  but 
at  present  he  was  young  and  happy,  and 
able  to  live  on  dreams.  He  and  CeKa  were 
alone  together,  to  all  intents  and  purposes ; 
and  somehow  it  seemed  to  Paul  that  she 
no  longer  objected  to  be  seen  alone  with 
him.  It  was  a  comfort  that  Vincent  knew : 
soon  everybody  would  know ;  and  then  it 
would  not  be  long  before  life  changed  into 


something  almost  too  beautiful  to  thmk 
about  behaviour  in  church  was  not 
exactly  Celia's  strong  point;  but  that 
evening  Paul  thought  he  had  never  seen 
anything  so  lovely  and  heavenly  as  the 
abstraction  of  her  face.  She  sat  looldng  a 
little  upward,  all  through  the  sermon;  not 
at  the  preacher,  but  away  through  the 
great  shining  screen  into  ike  half-Ughted 
solemnity  of  the  choir.  She  might  have 
been  looking  straight  into  Para£se,  with 
that  sweet,  pure,  thoughtful,  unconscious, 
exaltation  of  gaze  and  expression.  It  was 
something  new  to  Paul ;  he  had  never  seen 
her  look  like  that  before. 

"How  beautiful  she  is!"  he  thought 
over  and  over  again. 

His  thoughts  of  her  went  on  mingling 
with  the  sermon,  to  which  he  could  not 
help  listening.  The  preacher  was  a  young 
man,  who  had  lately  been  made  Vicar  of  a 
large  town  parish  in  the  diocese,  and  was 
already  known  all  over  England  for  his  life 
and  his  words,  which  matched  each  other 
to  an  unusual  degree.  His  eloquence  had  a 
special  effect  on  young  men,  who  crowded 
to  hear  him  everywhere ;  in  his  own  town 
they  would  leave  their  shops  and  offices  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  come  to  his 
church  to  hear  a  short  address.  That 
night  at  Woolsborough  he  was  preaching 
about  martyrdom;  and  as  he  talked  on, 
almost  everyone  in  the  Cathedral  became 
aware  that  in  his  or  her  own  nature  there 
was  something,  a  power  of  some  kind, 
which  under  certain  circumstances  might 
rule  supreme.  Then  there  would  be  a 
discovery  that  love  meant  sacrifice ;  and  to 
those  who  knew  what  love  was,  martyrdom 
would  follow  naturally. 

The  listeners  listened,  Paul  among  them : 
all,  no  doubt,  had  their  different  thoughts. 
He  thought  what  a  poor  thing  his  own  love 
was,  as  far  as  he  knew  it;  and  yet  he 
thought  he  could  die  for  Celia.  Eat  the 
preacher  carried  him  on  to  higher  worlds; 
and  for  a  few  moments  he  even  forgot  Celia. 

They  lingered  afterwards,  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Chanter's  playing,  and  when  they  came  out 
of  the  great  porch  into  the  starlight,  the 
streams  of  people  had  nearly  passed  away. 

"  Celia,"  Paul  siid,  as  they  crossed  the 
Close,  "  it  was  an  illumination,  and  at  least 
there  was  one  angel  there.  You  looked 
like  one." 

•*  DonV,'*  she  said  quickly.  "  I  hate  you 
to  talk  like  that  An  angel !  In  a  year 
you  will  think  me  a  fiend.'' 
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CHAPTRR  VIL       COMPROMISING  WRITINGS. 


It  wu  throngh  no  mere  ooincidence, 
as  said  before,  that  Fred's  tvfo  vampires 
fastened  on  him  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  same  anm.  Mr.  Dredge,  who  whiled 
away  some  idle  honrs  in  Miss  Paitie  Pratt's 
n  ftscmating  society,  had  mentioned  to  her 
incidentally,  apropos  of  a  promised  pre- 
i  Bent,  his  certainty  of  receiving  fifty  pounds 
from  Fred.  Miss  Pratt  thought,  not  un- 
natoraUy,  that  if  Fred  had  fifty  pounds  to 
throw  away,  he  might  well  bestow  it  more 
deservedly  and  judiciously  than  on  Mr. 
Dredga     Henoe  Mr.  Pratt's  visit 

Now,  as  Mr.  Dredge  had  bragged  boast- 
folly  and  positively  of  this  prospective 
fifty  pounds,  Mr.  Pratt  was  not  to  be  per- 
niaded  by  any  protestations  of  Fred's  that 
he  could  command  nothing  Uke  so  large  a 
nun.  Nor  would  he  listen  to  Fred's  en- 
treaties for  time ;  since  time  meant,  he  felt 
assured,  the  making  over  to  Dredge  the 
balance  of  the  amount  (twenty  pounds), 
which  Fred  pressed  upon  him  in  part 
payment 

How  Fred  hated  the  greasy  Uttle  wretch  I 
Odious,  low,  loathsome,  little  brute  I  How 
he  longed  to  kick  him  out  of  his  rooms,  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  through  the  courts, 
while  he  howled  for  mercy  !  He  could 
almost  have  kiUed  him  as  he  sat  opposite 
him,  giving  him  the  lie  in  so  many  words 
again  and  again. 

'*Lookee  'ere,  Beresford,  it's  all  gam- 
mon ;  if  you  'ave  fifty  pounds  for  Dredge 
—an'  you  'ave,  you  know,  and  I  know — ^if 
jon  'ave  fi/cy  pounds  for  a  fellow  like  that, 
as  '01  gamble  it  away  in  a  week,  you  'ave 


it  for  a  pore  tradesman  as  'as  a  bill  to  meet 
to-morrow,  s'elp  me — to-morrow  I " 

The  fellow  was  plainly  tipsy,  as  the 
letting  out  of  Dredge's  name  would  alone 
have  showed ;  and  it  occurred  to  Fred  to 
encourage  him  to  drink  himself  into  such 
a  helpless  state  of  intoxication  as  would 
make  it  an  easy  matter  to  pick  his  packet 
of  the  packet  of  letters. 

'<  Have  you  really  a  bill  to  meet  to-  , 
morrow,  Mr.  Pratt  1 "  Fred  asked  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone,  helpine  himself  for  the  first 


time  to  some  brandy,  and  then  filling 
Pratt's  tumbler,  without  provoking  that 
gentleman's  remonstrance. 

"Gome,  that's  friendly — that's  what  I 
calls  friendly  now,"  Mr.  Pratt  replied,  in 
approval  of  Fred's  drinking  with  him. 
<*  'Ere's  your  'ealth,  and  many  on  'em,"  he 
said,  taking  a  good  pull  at  the  tumblerful 
of  almost  neat  orandy. 

"  And  here's  yours,  Mr.  Pratt,"'  replied 
Fred,  after  a  pause,  certain  of  Pratt's 
drinking  to  his  own  health  with  equal 
enthusiasm — as  he  did. 

He  soon  became  so  maudlin  and 
"  mixed,"  as  to  speak  at  once  of  Fred  as 
his  sonin-law,  and  of  the  fifty  pounds  he 
was  in  the  act  of  extorting,  as  part  of  the 
fortune  he  could  give  Fred  with  his 
daughter. 

*<She'sh  a  goo'  girl,  Bresfor,'  an' she'll 
'ave  a  tidy  bit  o*  money — fifty  pounds 
down,  m'  boy,"  he  said,  with  a  wink  which 
was  meant  to  suggest  that  the  fifty  pounds 
was  to  come  from  a  mysterious  source; 
but  he  added  immediately  and  almost  in 
the  same  breath  :  '*  A  'eavy  bill  to  meet 
t'morrow,  Bresfor^,  that's-where-it-ish,  m' 
boy;  'eavy  bill,  s'elp  me,  t'morrow," 
he  hiccoughed,  with  a  top-heavy  nod. 

What  more  he  sjud — and  he  said  a  good 
deal  more — Fred  could  not  make  out ;  for, 
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it,  and  be  farioas  at  the  trick  which  had 
been  attempted  upon  him. 

While  trying  to  think  of  some  escape 
oat  of  this  meas,  he  took  the  packet  from 
his  pocket  mechanically,  and,  glancing 
idly  at  the  address  on  the  topmost  en- 
velope, reeo^nised  the  writing.  It  was 
Goirer'f.  He  extracted  the  first  letter 
from  Uie  enrelope,  and  read  without  scrapie 
both  it  and  its  fellows,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  came.  Tdough  morally  not 
as  objectionable  as  his  own,  they  were 
lagaliy  mach  more  compromising,  as  a  sub- 
stantial case  of  breach  of  promise  could 
certainly  have  been  founded  on  them. 
Nofr,  a  sabstttntial  breach  of  promise  case 
against  Gower,  who  was  already,  or  would 
be  immediately,  a  man  of  large  property, 
promised  to  prove  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
Pratt;  and  these  letters,  therefore,  were 
worth  to  him  a  thousand-fold  more  than 
Fred's.  He  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
^ire  up  Frad's  in  exchange  for  them;  and 
Fred,  without  hesitation,  though  not  with- 
out reluctance,  would  have  made  the  ex- 
change in  the  last  resort.  Self-preserva- 
tion is  the  first  law  of  life ;  and  to  Fred, 
the  preservation  of  his  own  little  finger 
was  a  more  sacred  duty  than  that  of  the 
whole  body  of  any  other  person  in  the 
world. 

Believed  by  the  thought  of  this  certain 
escape  as  a  last  resource,  Fred  was  able  to 
think  more  coherently  over  the  matter. 
What  a  happy  stroke  of  business  it  would 
be  to  be  able  to  recover  his  own  letters 
without  having  to  give  up  those  of  his 
friend  I  What  a  daim  it  would  give  him 
upon  Gower,  who  would  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tiott  to  answer  any  claim  upon  him  magni- 
ficently 1  Fred  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
willingly  to  let  die  the  remembrance  of 
sach  a  service. 

He  lay  long  awake  that  night  trying  in 
vain  to  think  of  some  other  way  of  recover- 
ing his  letters  than  either  by  exchange  or 
by  purchase,  and  he  at  last  decided  to  give 
Pratt  all  the  money  he  could  scrape 
together,  and  to  put  it  down  to  Oower's 
aoeouni  It  was,  he  considered,  virtually 
Gower's  letters  that  he  was  ransoming, 
since  he  would  pay  this  money  in  place  of 
exchanging  these  letters  for  his  own.  The 
least  tlut  Gower  could  do  was  to  make  re- 
payment of  a  ransom  which  saved  him 
from  ruinous  exposure  and  expense.  At 
all  events  this  was  the  very  least  Fred 
expected  from  him;  and  his  last  thought 
as  he  fell  asleep  that  night  was  one  of  self- 
gratulatioQ  at  the  skill  with  which  he  would 


turn  this  exceedingly  ugly  scrape  to  very 
great  advantage. 

But  he  reckoned  somewhat  hastily  and 
without  his  host  He  had  naturally  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  Pratt's  wrath  when  he 
felt  himself  utterly  in  his  power;  and 
equally,  naturally,  he  scorned  it  unduly, 
now  that  he  was  certain  of  escape  from 
hts  toils. 

It  is  astonishing  how  different  our  ideas 
of  the  danger  of  a  cobra  are,  according 
as  we  see  it  in  our  bedroom  or  in  the 
Zoo.  In  the  same  way  Fred's  ideas  of 
Pratt's  rage  and  rancour  were  deadened 
as  unduly  now  that  he  felt  secure,  as  they 
were  unduly  quickened  when  he  had  felt 
himself  at  the  man's  mercy.  For  Pratt 
appeared  in  Fred's  rooms  the  next  morning 
in  a  fine  frenzy. 

**  1  was  called  away  yesterday,  Mr.  Pratt, 
but  I  hoped  to  find  you  here  on  my  return/' 
Fred  began  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  only  to 
be  interrupted  almost  savagely  by  Pratt 

<'  Ay,  you  hoped  to  find  them  letters  of 
yours  you  forgot  to  steal  vrith  t'  others. 
Come,  hand  'em  out,  hand  'em  out,  or  I'll 
call  in  the  police." 

<'  Hand  what  out  t"  asked  Fred,  with  a 
show  of  greater  indignation  even  than  he 
felt 

''Them  letters  of  your  friend  Gower," 
answered  Pratt,  a  little  staggered  by  Fred's 
defiant  front 

"  Look  here,  my  man,  you've  been  at  it 
again  this  morning,  if  it  isn't  delirium 
tremens ;  but  mind,  I'm  not  going  to  let 
you  make  a  dram  shop  of  my  rooms  to-day," 
Fred  said  decidedly,  perceiving  that  Pratt 
was  staggered,  and  that  it  was  now  a  game 
of  Brag  between  them.  He  possessed, 
besides,  the  courage  of  the  conviction  that 
he  had  the  whip-hand  of  the  fellow.  Pratt 
was  so  completely  confounded  by  Fred's 
bold  and  even  bullying  manner,  that,  after 
staring  at  him  blankly  for  a  minute,  he 
thrust  his  hand  hastUy  into  his  breast 
pocket  to  ascertain  if  the  packet  of  Fred's 
letters  was  still  there.  Possibly  they,  too, 
had  been  somehow  extracted  by  this  auda- 
cious youth,  and  hence  his  audacity.  On 
finding  them  safe,  however,  to  recovered 
his  courage. 

'*No,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Fred's 
inhospitable  hint  ''I'm  not  ag)in'  ti  be 
drugged  an'  robbed  'ere  to-day  as  I  was 
yesterday.  You  give  me  out  them  letters, 
or  I  go  straight  to  the  police  T'  ^  ^ 

*'Yott  may  go  straight  to  the  devil/' 
Fred  cried,  feeling  that  he  must  now  at  all 
hazards  go  on  with  this  game  of  Brag. 
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'^Dragged  and  robbed  1  You  drunken 
Bcoondrel!  Do  joa  think  that  I  wonld 
have  left  my  own  letters  with  yon,  if  I  had 
condescended  to  touch  yon  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  T' 

This,  of  course,  had  occurred  already  to 
Pratt  as  inexplicable,  but  the  loss  of  Gower's 
letters  was  inexplicable  also  to  him  up  till 
now  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of 
their  abstraction  by  Fred.  Now,  however, 
Fred's  well-feigned  fury  completely  imposed 
upon  him.  Was  he  not  in  his  power,  and 
would  he  venture  to  turn  so  savagely  upon 
him,  unless  under  the  extreme  provocation 
of  a  false  charge!  These  considerations 
added  to  the  improbability  of  Fred's  leaving 
his  own  letters  while  stealing  his  friend'^, 
almost  convinced  Pratt  that  he  must  have 
dropped  the  packet  somehow  and  some- 
where in  the  College  Courts.  As  it  could 
not  be  recovered  if  so  lost,  he  was  not  put 
into  a  better  temper  by  this  reflection,  and 
by  Fred's  f  orions  abuse. 

(( Tm  a  scoundrel,  am  1 1  Not  fit  to  be 
touched  with  the  tongs  by  the  blackguard 
that  wrote  them  I "  he  cried,  drawing  out 
the  packet  from  his  pocket  ''  Them's  fit  to 
be  touched  with  the  tongs,  I  suppose,  or  him 
who  wrote  'em  1  Scoundrel  1  Come,  that's 
good  from  a  fellow  who'll  be  kicked  out  o' 
college  before  he's  a  day  older!  D030U 
hear  that  1    Before  you're  a  day  older." 

Pratt  was  so  beside  himself  with  fury  at 
the  loss  of  the  letters,  and  at  Fred's  on- 
slaught, that  he  plainly  meant  what  he 
said  ;  and  Fred  saw  that  in  shunning 
Scylla  he  was  falling^  into  Chary  bdis. 

''  That  won't  do  either  of  us  much  good, 
will  it  t "  he  said  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 
'*  Come,  be  reasonable,  if  you  can.  It  isn't 
reasonable  to  thmk  that  I  should  take 
letters  not  worth  a  penn]^  to  me,  and  leave 
you  my  own.  Now,  is  it  ?  I  could  have 
robbed  you,  as  you  call  it,  if  I  liked,  for 
yon  were  as  drunk  as  a  lord  \  but  I  didn  t, 
you  see,  though  I  had  a  good  deal  more 
right  to  the  letters  than  you.  And  if  I 
didn't  stoop  to  take  my  own,  it  wasn't 

likely  I'd  take Whose  did  you  say 

they  were  1  ' 

''It's  none  of  your  business  whose  they 
were.  You'll  find  your  own  enough  for 
you,"  Pratt  repliedi  with  savage  surliness ; 
for  he  was  encouraged,  like  a  cur  dog,  to 
growl  at  the  heels  of  a  retreating  foe ;  and 
the  thought  of  his  great  loss  maddened  him. 

'*  Well,"  Fred  rejoined,  with  an  assump- 
tion of  nonchalance,  '4f  you  choose  to 
throw  away  letters  that  are  as  good  as 
bank-notes  to  vou,  I  can't  help  it.    You 


can  get  me  into  a  scrape,  of  coarse,  though 
not  into  as  big  a  scrape  as  you  think.  Bat 
it's  hardly  worth  twenty  pounds  to  you  to 
do  that." 

''  Twenty  pounds  I "  exclaimed  Pratt, 
falling  into  the  trap  set  for  him.  "  Twenty 
pounds  !    I  wish  yon  good-morning." 

Here  he  seized  his  hat,  and  turned  in- 
dignantly towards  the  door. 

"Yon  said  twenty  pounds  yesterday,'' 
Fred  cried  in  innocent  amaaement. 

"  I  said  fifty  pounds  yesterday,  and  I  say 
sixty  pounds  to-day — ^sixty  I  sixty !  sixty  1 " 
he  repeated,  with  an  emphatic  bsng  of  Ms 
fist  on  the  table. 

*'  You  said  fifty  pounds  at  first,  but  yon 
came  down  to  twenty  pounds;  you  know 
you  did,"  rejoined  Fred  remonstomtly. 

''I  don't  know  what  I  did  yestoday, 
and  I  don't  care.  I  was  drugged,  snd 
drunk,  and  made  a  fool  of  myself  1  Bat 
I  know  now  what  I'm  about — do  yon 
hear  t  and  I  say  sixty  pounds,  and  mean 
it,  too— mean  it,  too  1 " 

And  BO  he  did,  unmistakeably.  His  fory 
at  the  loss  of  the  fortune  Gower's  letten 
would  have  been  to  him,  expressed  itself  in 
the  savage  manner  of  his  demand,  and  in 
the  demand  itself.  He  would  hare  in- 
sisted on  twice  or  thrice  the  sum,  if  he 
thought  Fred  had  it  to  give ;  but  he  felt 
sure  that  he  had  littie  more  than  the 
amount  promised  by  him  to  Dredga 

Fred  had  emptied  his  purse  upon  the 
table ;  had  opened  out  the  two  cheques  it 
contained — OowerV,  for  eight  pounds,  snd 
his  father'f ,  for  five  pounds ;  and  had 
counted  the  sovereigns  in  a  littie  heap— 
twenty-two  pounds  altogether. 

*<  I  have  only  twenty-two  pounds  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Pratt,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour." 

Pratt,  assured  by  Dredge's  confident 
statement  that  this  was  a  gross  falsehood, 
walked  without  a  word  to  the  door,  opened 
it  and  banged  it  after  him  furiously.  Fred 
stood  for  a  few  seconds  white  and  be- 
wildered, looking  down  upon  the  mone^ 
on  the  table — on  (Power's  cheque,  as  it 
happened— and,  as  he  looked  at  it,  a  sudden 
thought  struck  him — ^startled  hisL  He 
glanced  up  reflectively  for  a  moment^  and 
next  moment  he  hurried  headlong  after 
Pratt. 

Pratt  plainly  meant  vengeance,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  Fred  overtook  him 
hastening  to  wreak  it. 

**  Give  me  an  hour  to  get  the  money  to- 
gether," Fred  begged  breathlessly. 

Pratt  hesitated.    He  was  so  enraged  by 
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the  I0B8  of  Gk)wer'8  letters  and  by  Fred's 
false  shilly-Bhalljiog,  as  he  considered  it, 
that  be  was  eager  to  strike  hard  and  heavy 
and  at  once.  Stilli  sixty  pounds  was  a  big 
price  to  pay  for  a  blow,  however  hot  and 
heavy,  and,  after  a  moment's  sullen  he- 
sitation, he  agreed  to  retam  an  honr 
hence  to  Fred's  rooma 

Fred  hurried  back  to  his  rooms,  shutting 
the  door  carefully  behind  him ;  then,  he 
opened  his  desk  with  hands  which  trembled 
so  much  that|  after  he  had  opened  it,  he 
went  to  the  sideboard  for  the  brandy- 
bottle  and  poured  out  nearly  a  glassful 
wluch  he  drank  neat  Taking,  then, 
Gower's  cheque  in  steadier  hands,  he  sat 
down  at  his  desk  and  changed  it  by  two 
strokes  of  the  pen,  from  an  eight-pound 
to  an  eighty-pound  cheque.  He  had  but 
to  add  a  cipher  to  the  figure,  and  a  *'y  " 
to  the  letters  of  eight,  and  the  thing  was 
done.  After  all,  he  thought,  as  he  rose 
from  his  desk,  it  was  done  solely  to  save 
Gower  himself  from  the  frightful  exposure 
and  expense  of  a  breach  of  promise  case. 
Pratt  would  have  given  him  only  too 
gladly  his  own  letters  back  in  exchange 
for  those  of  Grower's ;  so  it  was  really  for 
the  ransom  of  his  friend's  letters  that  he 
did  this  thing.  Gowei's  father  was  pro- 
bably dead  by  this,  and  would  certainly  be 
dead  before  the  fraud  would  be  found  out ; 
and  his  friend  himself,  in  whose  sole  in- 
terest it  was  committed,  would  alone  know 
of  it,  and  suffer  by  it  as  the  then  head  of 
the  house.  He  would  be  only  too  grateful 
to  I^ed  for  having  so  ingeniously  extri- 
cated him  from  a  horrible  scrape  at  no 
little  risk  to  hunselt 

Before  Fred  had  reached  the  bank  he  had 
thoroughly  convinced  himself  that  the  thing 
hehad  done  was  not  only  generously  done  on 
his  friend's  sole  behalf,  but  done  honestly 
also.  Would  not  Gower  himself,  ay,  or  his 
fath^  if  yet  alive,  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  get  back  such  letters  at  a  cost 
of  eighty  pounds,  or  ten  times  eighty 
pounds  1  But  Fred,  not  having  time  to 
get  the  cheque  altered  by  them,  had  ven- 
tured to  alter  it  himself  in  their  interost 
Afl  their  consent  was  assured,  the  deed  was 
virtually  honest.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
a  fairly  frank  face  of  assurance  that  Fred 
endorsed  and  presented  the  cheque,  and 
had  it  unhesitatingly  cashed  by  the  clerk. 


FROM  AN  OLD  CHRONICLK 

There  is  a  curious  Interest  in  going 
through  the  history  of  times  past^  told  by 


a  historian,  who  has  himself  been  dead 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
quaint  language,  and  odd  turns  of  Bpeech ; 
the  conciseness  and  unconscious  humour  of 
some  of  the  descriptions ;  and,  above  all, 
the  incidental  glimpses  which  we  get  of 
long -forgotten  domestic  life,  furnish  an 
ample  reward  for  the  sometimes  weari- 
some task  of  perusing  old  dusty  black- 
letter  tomes,  the  very  appearance  of  which 
frightens  away  almost  everyone  but  invete- 
rate bookworms. 

From  a  book  of  this  sort,  the  writer  has 
unearthed  a  few  fragments  of  history, 
which,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  the 
compilers,  aro  not  usually  honoured  with 
space  in  modem  text-books.  The  original 
spelling  is  given  as  far  as  possible. 

For  instance,  we  have  in  the  roign  of 
Henry  II  (1162)  a  bitter  example  of  the 
religious  intolerance  of  the  period : — 
^' There  came  into  England  thirty  6er- 
manes ;  as  well  men  as  women,  who  called 
themselves  Publicanes :  they  denied  Matri- 
monie,  Baptisme,  and  the  Lorde's  supper. 
Being  apprehended,  the  king  caused  that 
they  should  bee  marked  with  an  hot  iron 
in  the  forhead,  and  whipped,  and  that  no 
man  should  succor  them.  Thus  being 
whipped  and  thrust  out  in  the  winter  they 
dyed  for  cold."  Poor  Dissenters  1  They 
met  with  scant  mercy  in  those  days. 

The  punishments  of  the  time  were  yery 
various;  but  In  the  case  of  the  lower 
orders  almost  always  accompanied  by  some 
quite  unnecessary  refinement  of  cruelty; 
two  cases  in  1222 : — "A  young  man  was 
brought  beforo  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  suffered  himselfe  to  be  crucified, 
and  to  bee  called  Jesus.  And  an  old  woman 
that  had  bewitched  the  young  man  to  such 
madnea,  and  procured  her  selfe  to  bee  called 
Mary  the  mother  of  Christ  They  were 
both  closed  up  betweene  two  walles  of  stone 
whero  they  ended  their  lives  in  miserie. 

"The  citizens  of  London  falling  out 
with  the  Baylife  of  Westminster  and  the 
men  of  the  suburbes  at  a  game  of  wrastling, 
made  a  groat  tumult  against  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  for  the  which  their  captaine 
Constantino  with  other  were  hanged,  the 
other  that  wero  culpable  had  their  feet  and 
hands  cut  off.''  In  another  place  we  hear 
of  a  woman  having  been  '*  boiled  at 
Smithfield  for  witchcraft" 

Our  Chronicler  evidently  had  little  faith 
in  the  appetite  of  his  readers  for  puro  nn- 
garnished  history ;  he  is  not  content  with 
keepiog  accurate  record  of  severe  frosts  and 
unseasonably  hot  weather;   but  narrates 
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aeveral  intereBtiog  episodes  to  which  the 
coantryman  might  have  been  referring, 
when  he  remarked  that  he  "  wouldn't  have 
believed  'an,  if  he'd  seed  'an  himself." 

The  newspapers  of  our  own  times — 
especially  the  American  ones — do  not  stick 
at  a  trifle  in  describing  hailstorms,  always  a 
pet  subject;  but  few  of  them  would  venture 
to  relate,  with  a  simplicity  which  must  be 
the  stamp  of  absolute  truth,  that,  in  1206, 
*'  Great  thunders  and  lightnings  were 
seene,  so  that  many  men  and  women  were 
destroyed,  besides  cattell  and  houses  over- 
throwen,  and  burned,  corne  in  the  fields 
was  beaten  downe  with  haile  stones  as  bigge 
as  goose  egges."  While  either  of  the 
under-mentioned  monsters  would  make  the 
fortune  of  any  penny  showman,  and  might 
even  aspire  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Metro- 
polis itself :  "  Neere  unto  Oxford  in 
Suffolke,  eertaine  Fishers  tooke  in  their 
nets  a  fish  having  the  shape  of  a 
man,  which  fish  was  kept  by  Barthelmew 
de  Glaunvile,  Gastose  of  the  Gastell  of 
Oxford,  in  the  same  castell  by  the  space  of 
six  moneths  and  more  for  a  wonder,  he 
spake  not  a  worde,  all  manner  of  meates 
hee  gladly  did  eate,  but  most  greedily  raw 
fish.  At  length  hee  stole  away  to  the  sea." 
Very  di£ferent  to  this  taciturn  merman  is 
the  next  find. 

''In  Oxfordshire,  neare  to  Chipingnorton, 
was  found  a  Serpent  having  two  heads  and 
two  faces  like  women,  one  face  attired  of 
the  new  fashion  of  woman's  attire,  the 
other  face  like  the  old  array,  and  had  winges 
like  a  bat"  He  does  not  say  what  became 
of  her. 

By  way  of  a  change  from  these  dreadful 
tales,  we  may  quote  the  account  of  an 
occurrence  which  may  really  be  founded 
on  fact.  <*The  24.  of  Februarie  (1574) 
at  Twekesburie  a  straunge  thing  hap- 
pened,^ after  a  flood  which  was  not 
great,  in  the  af ternoone  there  came  downe 
the  river  of  Aven  great  numbers  of  flies 
and  beetels,  such  as  Sommer  evenings  use 
to  strike  men  in  the  face,  in  great  heapes, 
a  foot  thicke  upon  the  water,  so  that  to 
credible  mens  judgement,  they  were  within 
a  payre  of  huts  length  of  those  flies  above 
a  hundred  quarters.  The  milles  there 
about  were  dammed  up  with  them  for  the 
space  of  foure  daies  after,  and  then  were 
clensed  by  digging  them  out  with  shovels, 
from  whence  they  came  as  yet  unknowne, 
but  the  day  was  cold  and  a  hard  frost." 

We  are  kept  constantly  informed  of  the 
price  of  many  commodities,  the  historian 
in  this  matter  doing  real  service  to  pos- 


terity. Some  few  examples  may  be  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  piesent 
rates.  Thus,  in  1205,  owing  to  a  frosty 
which  continued  for  more  than  two  montbf, 
"A  quarter  of  wheat  waa  solde  for  a 
marke  ;  which,  in  the  dayes  of  Henry  the 
second,  was  sold  for  twelve  pence." 

In  1600,  the  price  stood  at  eight  shil- 
lings the  bushel ;  while  in  1314  we  have  a 
royal  proclamation  which  is  of  so  mach 
interest  as  giving  a  complete  idea  of  the 
price  of  food  at  that  time,  that  we  qaote 
it  in  its  entirety. 

"The  king  caused  his  writtes  to  be 
published  for  victuals,  that  no  Oze, 
stalled  or  come  fed,  be  soldo  for  more  than 
24  shillings,  no  grasse  fed  Oxe  for  more 
than  16  shillings,  a  fat  stalled  Cow  at 
twelve  shillings,  another  Gow  at  ten  ahii- 
lings,  a  fat  mutton  com  fedde,  or  whole 
woole  if  well  growne  at  twentie  pence, 
another  fat  mutton  shome  at  fourteene 
pence,  a  fat  hogge  of  two  yeares  old,  at 
three  shillings  foure  pence,  a  fat  goose  at 
two  pence  half  penie,  in  the  citie  at  three 
pence,  a  fatte  Capon  at  two  pence,  in 
the  citie  at  two  penoe  halfepeny,  a  fat 
hen  at  one  penie  in  the  citie,  one  penny 
halfpeny,  two  chickens  a  penie,  in  the 
citie  one  penie  halfepenie,  foure  pigeons 
for  one  penie,  in  the  citie  three  pigeons  for 
one  penie,  twentie-foure  egges  a  penie,  in 
the  citie  twentie  egges  a  penie,"  and  bo  on. 

The  variations  of  the  coinage  are  ako 
shown  with  curious  minuteness;  while 
events,  which  to  our  minds  are  of  in- 
finitely greater  importance,  are  barely 
mentionetd,  or  even  passed  over  in  alienee. 

One  grand  frolic  of  the  Oxford  students 
is  worth  relating.    It  seems  that : 

''Octobon,  a  Gardinall  ....  Legat 
from  the  Pope,  being  lodged  in  the  Abbey 
of  O^ney,  the  schollers  of  Oxford  slew  his 
master  Gooke,  and  the  Legate  for  fearo 
got  him  into  the  steeple  of  the  Ghorch, 
where  he  held  him  till  the  King's  officers, 
coming  from  Abbingdon,  conveyed  him  to 
Wallinford,  where  he  accursed  the  mis- 
doers.  Otho  de  Kilkenny,  a  standard 
bearer  to  the  schollers,  was  taken  with  xiL 
other,  and  cast  into  prison,  and  long  after 
went  from  Saint  Paules  Ghurch  of  London 
to  the  Legate  house  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed, where  they  asked  him  forgive- 
ness." 

On  the  whole  he  is  a  good  old  man  this 
Ghronicler  of  ours.  His  work  seenos  to  have 
been  a  labour  of  love,  in  more  senses  than 
one;  for,  in  an  obituary  notice  of  that 
Edmond  Dudley  who  was  beheaded  by 
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Henry  the  Eighth  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  takes  oecasion  to  remark  : 

'*This  Edmond  Dudley,  in  time  of  his 
imprisonment^  compQed  a  noteable  booke, 
intitoled:  'The  Tree  of  Commonirealth/ 
which  booke  commine  to  my  hand,  I  gaye 
a  copie  thereof  to  Robert  Dadley,  late 
Earle  of  Leoester,  at  whose  request  and 
earnest  ^  perswasion  I  then  collected  my 
sommari  of  the  cronides,  and  dedicated  the 
same,  with  the  increase  thereof  from  time 
to  tinie.  to  his  hononri  in  reward  whereof 
lalwaieshadhis  thankes  and  commendation, 
bat  never  otherwaies  to  the  yidae  of  a 
penie,  whatsoeyer  heth  been  reported*" 

WeU,  good  or  evil  report  has  long  ceased 
to  hart  him;  and  we,  who  smile  over  his 
oddities,  may  well  pause  for  a  moment  and 
c<»isider  whether  our  work  will  endure  for 
10  long.  For,  however  strange  it  may 
appear  to  oar  eyes,  it  is  the  good  work  of  a 
maater  workman — and  that  only — which 
keeps  its  freshness  after  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 
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A  CYMRIC  COURTSHIP. 

A    STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART  IL 

So,  with  Mary's  reluctant  approval,  the 
expedition  to  the  caves  was  carried  out 
and  the  smart  young  lady  from  London 
fibowed  the  practical  side  of  her  character 
by  bringing  a  mackintosh  cloak  to  protect 
(I  her  spruce  blue  costume  from  any  possible 
detriment  in  the  dark  galleries.  John 
carried  the  cloak  and  marched  on  ahead 
with  the  Minister,  who  wished  to  give  the 
two  girls  a  good  opportunity  of  making 
friends.  But  Eleanor  was  not  so  com- 
monicitive  to  Mary  as  she  had  been  to 
Mary's  admirer,  and  the  two  trudged 
along  almost  in  silence. 

'*  Weill  and  what  have  yon  been  chat- 
tering about  as  you  came  t "  the  old  man 
asked  cheerfully,  when  they  reached  their 
de8tination« 

''We  have  talked  but  little/'  Mary 
replied  drily.  "  She  dots  not  understand 
my  English,  and  hers  is  too  quick   or  me." 

Their  way  had  led  them  into  Dolau- 
gleision  Park;  where,  half-way  up  the 
breast  of  a  lofty  ridge,  a  ravine  spread  out 
into  a  labyrinth  of  clefts  and  rocky  masses. 
A  brook  sprang  about  from  ledge  to  ledge 
in  a  reckless  fashion,  as  if  bewildered  with 
the  confusion  of  tree  and  boulder,  and 
marking  its  coarse  on  the  lull-side 
were  clumps  of  yellow  ash  and  russet 
oak.    and    a    lus^ariaut    under  srowth    of 


blackberry  and  maple.  Without  a 
guide  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
find  the  entrance  to  those  long-abandoned 
treasure  sources  of  a  long-departed  domi- 
nant race;  but  John  was  a  competent 
cicerone,  and  when  they  had  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  largest  cave,  the  oM 
Minister  satdown  to  rest  and  left  him  in  sol  i 
charge.  Eleanor's  silent  fit  had  quite  take  \ 
its  departure^  She  scarcely  gave  the  school- 
master time  to  answer  her  voluble  questions. 
She  occupied  him  still  more  completely  by 
the  manifold  attentions  she  required. 

"I  wish  I  were  like  Miss  Rees/'  she 
said,  smiling  amiably.  '*She  seems  as 
Eurefooted  as  a  mountain  pony.  I  believe 
she  could  go  blindfold.  Here,  Mr.  Morgan, 
can't  you  see  how  I  am  stumbling? 
You  must  let  me  hold  your  arm,  and  I 
will  give  you  my  candle  so  that  I  can  use 
your  stick  with  my  other  hand." 

And  so  the  procession  was  formed: 
John  and  Eleanor  in  animated  conversa- 
tion leading  the  way,  while  Mary  followed, 
sUent  and  sore  at  heart,  walking  very 
erect,  as  a  protest  against  Eleanor^  want 
of  support.  Unfortunately  no  one  was 
aware  that  she  was  protesting,  except  her- 
self, for  neither  of  her  companions  took 
any  notice  of  her ;  and  when  she  paused  for 
a  few  moments  and  seated  hereelf  on  a 
fallen  rock,  and  left  them  to  go  on  without 
her,  they  did  not  observe  her  desertion. 
Their  voices — principally  Eleanor's — came 
back  to  her  in  burst  of  amusement  They 
must  have  reached  the  end  of  the  cave. 
John  apparently  was  explaining  to  Eleanor 
how  far  the  soldiers  had  worked  back  into 
the  hill,  for  she  heard  Eleanor  interrupt 
him  with  a  decisive :  "  There,  there ;  I'm 
not  a  school  child."  Then  the  subject  of 
conversation  must  have  changed,  for  as 
they  returned  towards  her  she  could  hear 
John  say,  "Then  you  will  let  me  teach 
you  Welsh  1" 

Eleanor's  reply  she  lost,  but  John's 
voice  was  easier  to  her  ear;  **0h,  but 
indeed,  I  have  plenty  of  time.  My  school 
is  over  at  four.  I  am  always  at  liberty 
in  the  evening,  except  when  it  is  choir 
practice." 

"But,"  protested  Eleanor,  "I  shall  find 
it  so  hard." 

"  Nay,  nay ;  if  you  will  have  a  lesson 
very  often  it  will  soon  come  easy." 

They  had  reached  the  spot  where  Mary 
was  sitting.  John  was  looking  into  hii 
companion's  face,  careless  of  all  else.  It 
was  Eleanor  who  discovered  her. 

<'Ahl  there  you  are."  she  cried.     "We 
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thonght  Toa  had  lost  yooreelf  in  some  of 
the  ins  and  outs.'' 

The  old  Minister  was  still  seated  where 
they  had  left  him,  his  broad-brimmed  hat 
on  his  knee,  his  long  white  hair  a  little 
rnfiSed  by  the  soft  wind;  but  his  musings 
had  been  broken  in  upon,  and  he  was  no 
longer  alone. 

A  short,  round-faced  old  woman  sat 
beside  him  on  the  stones,  her  elbows 
resting  on  her  kneep,  and  her  chin  propped 
up  on  her  hands,  watching  from  under  the 
brim  of  her  tall  hat,  with  some  interest,  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

As  they  came  out  from  the  cave  she  rose, 
greeted  Mary  and  the  schoolmaster  in 
Welsh,  and  then  turning  to  Eleanor,  con- 
tinued in  the  same  language : 

"  And  so  you  are  the  daughter  of  Owen 
Davies.  Well,  she  needn't  be  ashamed  of 
you,  Vm  sure." 

**Gwen  is  dead,"replied  her  grandfather, 
speaking  in  English,  ''and  Eleanor  has 
grown  up  knowing  no  Welsh.  She  is 
more  of  an  Eoglishwoman  than  a  WeUh- 
womaa" 

Eleanor  was  busy,  with  John's  assistance, 
in  emerging  from  her  chrjsalis  mackintosh 
state  into  her  blue  butteifly  glory. 

"  But  I  am  to  learn  Welsb,"  she  put  in 
demurely.  ''  Mr.  John  Morgan  has  pro- 
mised to  teach  me." 

The  old  woman  pursed  up  her  lips  and 
then  said  something  in  Welsh  which  made 
the  schoolmaster  blush 

"  That  is  very  unfair,"  said  Eleanor  with 
a  pout.  **  You  are  talking  about  me  in  a 
language  I  do  not  understand." 

"  You're  a  knowing  lass,"  said  the  old 
woman.  ''You'll  soon  be  beyond  all  the 
others  here." 

"  I  sha'n't  have  to  go  very  fast  either  to 
do  that,"replied  Eleanor,  turning  her  head. 

"  Eleanor  1 "  said  her  grandfather  re- 
provingly. 

"Nay,  Minister,"  interposed  the  old 
woman,  "  let  her  have  her  way.  It  does  a 
girl  good  to  be  a  bit  pert.  And  did  your 
mother  ever  talk  to  you  about  me  t "  she 
went  on,  turning  to  Eleanor. 

*'  About  you  ? "  returned  Eleanor  doubt- 
fally.     "I " 

"About  old  Peggy  of  Cwrogoggerddan — 
how  she  used  to  come  and  ask  old  Peggy 
to  give  her  charms  for  her  sweethearts!  " 

**  Oh  yep,"  cried  Eleanor,  with  a  readiness 
which  imposed  on  all  the  party  save  one, 
"  of  course  she  did." 

**  Why,  Eleanor,"  said  Mary,  "when  I 
»poke  of  Peggy  on  Sanday,  you " 


"  And,"  went  on  Eleanor,  not  heeding 
the  interruption,  but  availing  herself  of  the 
light  tiiat  it  threw  on  her  interlocutor, 
"you  used  to  tell  her  fairy  stories,  as  well 
as  give  her  charms." 

"  I  used  to  tell  her  stories  of  the  fairies; 
but,  as  to  the  charms,  why,  if  I  confess  that 
I  gave  her  what  she  wanted,  the  Minister'd 
scold  me  even  now.  He  don't  allow  of 
charms  and  he  won't  believe  in  fairies, 
though.  Minister,  if  some  one  didn't  keep 
the  old  tales  in  mind  they'd  all  die  out, 
and  the  hills  would  be  like  a  harp  with 
its  strings  all  cutaway.  Old  tales  do  no 
harm,  and  they  oughtn't  to  be  forgotten." 

''Quite  right,"  assented  the  Mmister, 
"and  the  lass  has  heard  a  good  store  of 
old  tales  to-day,  for  John  Morgan  has  been 
telling  her  the  story  of  the  caves." 

"The  schoolmaster!"  interrupted  Mar- 
garet in  derision.  "John  Morgan  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  caves.  I  know 
better.  He's  been  saying  they  were  gold 
mines,  and  that  foreign  soldiers  dug  them 
out  in  the  days  of  Gandoc.  But  don't yoa 
go  to  believe  him,  my  girl;  these  caves 
belonged  to  the  mountain  fairies  long 
before  the  stranger  ever  set  foot  on 
the  hills,  and  the  gold  is  the^  fairies' 
treasure,  and  no  man  dare  carry  it  away, 
or  the  fairy  queen  would  seize  the  thief 
and  drown  him  in  the  Well  of  the  White 
Princess,  so  that  no  one  would  know  what 
had  become  of  him." 

"Ab,  that  reminds  mp,"  cried  John, 
'♦you  must  see  the  Well  of  the  White 
Princess  before  we  go  back." 

"Hold  hard,  schoolmaster,"  put  in 
Peggy.  "With  your  leave  Pll  lead  the 
way  this  time.  One  tale  spoilt  with  book- 
learning  and  big  words  is  enough  for  one 
afternoon." 

The  Minister  began  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  delay  ;  it  was  getting  late  and 
chill ;  the  sun  would  soon  be  down ;  they 
had  an  hour's  walk  before  them ;  but  the 
old  woman  would  not  be  baulked.  She 
rose  from  her  seat,  took  her  short  thick 
stick,  and  began  to  lead  the  way  among 
the  trees  and  rocks,  followed  by  Eleanor 
and  John  Morgan. 

She  stopped  in  front  of  a  wall  of  rock,  at 
the  top  of  which  bushes  and  ferns  made  a 
fringe  of  colour,  but  which  was  otherwise 
perfectly  bare.  The  rock  was  intercepted 
at  the  bottom  by  a  cavernous  deft,  about 
a  yard  in  width  and  five  feet  in  height, 
but  whose  internal  dimensions  were  con- 
cealed by  the  heavy  shadow  of  the  rock 
and  the  gathering  twilight. 
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<<  Here/*  said  Margaret,  "  is  the  Well  of 
tiie  White  Prinoeea" 

"Here]"  reiterated  Eleanor.  Why, 
there  isn't  even  a  drop  of  water." 

The  old  woman  waved  her  hand  theatri- 
cally towards  the  opening  in  the  roek 

"  Come  nearer/'  she  laid.  '*  Listen,  and 
look  in  here." 

In  some  astonishment  Eleanor  did  as  she 
was  bid.  As  she  bent  her  head  forward 
into  the  dark  recess  she  conld  hear  the 
mshbg,  surging  sound  of  a  great  volame 
of  water,  but  only  as  her  eyes  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloom  could  she  distinguish 
about  six  feet  below  her  the  eddying  sur- 
fsce,  to  which  scarce  a  gleam  of  light 
could  penetrate,  even  in  the  Iwightest 
day. 

*'  Ugh  1 "  she  said,  drawing  back  with  a 
shudder,  "  what  a  chill,  creepy,  dark  hole 
ofaphioer 

"Nay/'  said  John,  with  the  calmness  of 
superior  knowledge,  "  it  is  but  the  spring 
which  feeds  the  brook ;  the  water  escapes 
by  the  clefts  in  the  rock  and  reappears." 

"  Schoolmaster  I "  intenupted  Peggy 
decislTely,  "youVe  never  been  down  the 
hole  to  see,  have  you  1  My  dear,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  Eleanor,  '*  this  is  the 
Well  of  the  White  Princess." 

"And  why  is  it  called  after  a  White 
Princess,"  asked  Eleanor,  "  when  it  is  so 
black  and  cold  f" 

"That's  just  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you,"  she  returned,  evidently  relishing  her 
own  importance  as  chronicler.  "At  least 
as  well  as  my  Sissonaeg  will  allow  me ; 
and  all  I  ask  John  Morgan  is  that  he'll  sit 
down  and  hold  his  peace,  and  not  try  to 
qK>il  the  story  by  mending  it'' 

John  Morgan  did  as  he  was  required,  and 
this  was  the  story  which  the  old  woman  told. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  long  before  the 
Saxon  came  into  the  land,  a  great  King 
lived  on  the  hills  of  Dolaugleision,  and 
kept  his  Court  as  Courts  were  kept  then, 
which  you  may  suppose  was  quite  different 
from  the  Court  of  Queen  Victory. 

"  This  King  had  one  daughter,  and  she 
was  so  fair  that  every  man  who  looked  on 
her  was  filled  with  love  for  her,  whereby 
you  see  there  were  many  hopeless  lovers 
in  Carmarthenshire  then.  She  was  also 
very  rich,  for  she  had  great  flocks 
of  sheep  and  droves  of  cattle,  and  many 
golden  jewels  for  her  dower;  and  the 
Princes  came  wooing  from  far  and  near, 
because  the  land  was  poor ;  and  a  good 
fortune  with  a  nice  wife  is  a  fine  thing  for 
any  man. 


"But  she  would  none  of  them,  for  she  had 
fixed  her  heart  on  a  kinsman  of  her 
mother's,  who  was  but  a  poor  soldier  in  the 
King's  train.  For  this  her  parents  were 
very  wroth,  and  though  her  lover  was 
humble  and  lowly,  he  was  not  hidden  from 
the  sharp  eyes  of  those  who  longed  to 
work  him  harm.  So  the  Princess  and  he 
had  to  meet  by  stealth,  and  here,  at  the 
foot  of  this  rock,  was  their  meeting 
place. 

"At  last  there  came  war  into  the  land ; 
but  it  was  not  the  war  which  the  Saxons 
made,*  and  the  King  at  Dolaugleision  was 
in  mortal  need  of  a  strong  arm,  for  though 
he  was  rich  in  flocks  and  in  gold,  he 
was  not  strong  in  battla  Bat  the  only 
strong  chief  who  could  help  htm  was 
among  the  mountains  by  Cwm  Gygfrwn, 
brooding  over  the  cruelty  of  the  Princess ; 
and  he  refused  to  come  forth  and  fight 
unless  she  would  promise  to  be  the  reward 
of  his  valour. 

"  So  she  thought  and  thought,  as  women 
will,  and  at  last  she  saw  that  she  dare  not 
bring  ruin  on  the  whole  land,  so  she 
promised;  and  then,  when  the  chief  of 
Cwm  Gygfrwn  had  won  a  battle  over  the 
stranger  and  the  wedding  was  to  be,  she 
bade  her  old  lover  meet  her  once  more  by 
the  sounding  water  in  the  cave. 

"I  cannot  tell  all  they  said.  It  is  so 
long  ago  that  even  the  fairies  have  for- 
gotten it,  and  no  one  else  heard  it ;  there- 
fore none  can  say  whether  the  forsaken 
lover,  or  the  desperate  Princess,  or  the 
fairies  thought  of  the  way  of  escape. 
Whichever  it  was  that  whispered  it  first,  it 
is  certain  that  they  both  agreed  to  it,  and, 
clasping  one  another  in  a  close  embrace, 
they  leaped  into  the  black  water,  and  left 
no  trace  behind;  which  would  have  re- 
mained a  secret  if  the  Princess's  promised 
husband  had  not  tracked  her  and  arrived 
at  the  tryst  just  in  time  to  see  them  dis- 
appear, and  that  is  why  the  well  is  called 
the  Well  of  the  White  Princess." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Eleanor,  "it  is  a 
pretty  story;  prettier  than  all  that  stifi 
stuff  Mr.  Morgan  talks  about  subterranean 
springs." 

"Ib's  a  pretty  story  enough,"  said  John, 
with  an  attempt  at  self-assertion;  "but 
what  I  told  you  was  true ;  while  this,  you 
must  see,  is  not  true." 

"  Not  true  I "  cried  the  old  woman ;  "  of 
course  it's  every  word  true.      Let  those 


*  PerhajH  sho  meant  the  Roman  invasion  under 
SuetoniuB  Paulinus. 
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who  doubt  its  truth  prove  their  own 
worde." 

"It's  amusiDg  enough  to  listen  to/' re- 
turned the  schoolmaster  doggedly;  "bat 
there  is  nothing,  I  say,  to  prove  it  is 
trae." 

He  was  not  arguing  because  he  cared 
for  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  legend ;  he 
fiimply  felt  annoyed  that  the  chief  interest 
of  the  well  centred  round  Peggy's  story. 

"  Yes,  yes,  schoolmaster,  I  know.  You 
mean  there's  nothing  about  it  in  the  school- 
books;  but  look  you  here,  lassie,  if  you 
want  to  know  about  the  White  Princess, 
you  come  here  on  Saint  Sylvester,  just  as 
the  old  year  passes." 

She  concluded  her  sentence  with  wise 
head-shakings. 

"Does  she  come  back  then!*'  asked 
Eleanor.     *'  I  should  like  to  see  a  ghosts" 

John  Morgan  made  a  movement  to 
start    No  one  heeded  him. 

"  You'd  like  to  see  her,  I  can  tell  you," 
returned  Margaret,  "  for  if  you  asked  her 
aright,  she'd  show  you  all  you  could  ever 
want  to  know  in  the  water  of  her  well." 

A  look  half-curious,  half-credulous, 
passed  over  the  girl's  face. 

''And  how  should  I  have  to  aek  herl" 
she  asked. 

The  old  womsn  nodded  again  and  looked 
even  wiser  than  before;  but  instead  of 
answering  she  turned  round  and  called 
between  the  rocks:  "Ah,  Mr.  Reginald, 
good  evening  to  you ;  I  heard  your  foot  on 
the  dry  leaves,  though  you  did  go  lightly 
so  as  to  cheat  poor  old  Peggy." 

At  her  call  a  tall,  well-dressed  young 
man,  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  a  dog 
at  his  heels,  turned  on  the  hill-side  and 
came  towards  them.  He  spoke  first  to 
^^gg7)  ^Q^  looked  at  Eleanor. 

**  Good  evening,  Peggy.  I  heard  voices, 
but  I  didn't  know  you  were  here  working 
spells  or  I  would  have  come  to  look  on 
without  beiog  called.  Why,  schoolmaster, 
do  I  see  you  at  this  kind  of  thiugf  I 
should  have  thought  you  know  better." 

Margaret  was  readier  with  a  retort  than 
the  schoolmaster. 

''I'm  workiDg  no  spells,  Mr.  Reginald, 
and  I'm  not  teaching  schoolmaster  any 
evil — it'd  be  a  pity  to  send  a  good  young 
man  like  him  wrong ;  but  I'm  telling  the 
story  of  the  well  to  the  Minister's  grand- 
daughter, Eleanor  Carroll,  who  is  strange 
in  these  parts,  as  you  can  see  by  her  smart 
clothes,  and  hear  by  her  speech  when  she 
talks." 

ElfaDor  bad    been  returning  the  new 


comer's  scrutiny.  She  saw  that  he  was 
about  twenty-two,  good-looking  m  a  sort  of 
good-humoiured,  easy-going  way^  withont 
any  great  claim  to  distinction,  except  by 
his  height  and  his  figure,  which  was  fine  and 
manly.  Yet  he  was  undoubtedly  a  gentle- 
man— Sir  Evan's  eldest  son,  she  rightiy 
guessed;  and  he  looked  as  if  he  could 
appreciate  her  face  and  her  pretty  clothes, 
so  her  vain  little  heart  gave  a  great  leap; 
the  schoolmaster  was  instantaneously  de- 
posed from  his  dignity  of  premier  admirer, 
and  Mr.  Reginald  6  wynne  was  as  prompt!/ 
seated  on  the  vacant  throne. 

"So  she's  been  telling  you  about  the 
well,  has  she  f  And  you've  heard  how  yon 
only  have  to  look  into  the  water  at  the 
right  minute  to  see  the  face  of  your  future 
husband ;  but  you  mustn't  listen  to  her," 
he  said  with  mocking  gravity.  **  She's  a 
dangerous  old  lady,  and  wUl  get  mto  sad 
trouble  some  day  for  prying  into  dangerons 
matters." 

"Listen  to  him,"  cried  Peggy,  with 
evident  relish ;  **  and  just  to  think  that  he 
comes  and  sits  by  my  hearth  for  an  hour 
at  a  time,  and  hears  the  old  stories  over 
and  over." 

*'  I  just  sit  by  her  hearth  to  get  warm 
when  I've  been  chilled  on  the  lulls,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Gwynne  in  the  same  tone,  "and 
she  tells  me  the  stories,  whether  I  want 
them  or  whether  I  don't" 

**  And  has  she  ever  told  you  how  to  ask 
the  White  Princess  to  show  you  the  story 
of  your  future  in  the  well  on  New  Year's 
Ever' 

"  Not  she ;  and  if  she  had,  I  wouldn't 
have  come  across  the  hills  at  midnight  to 
try  the  spell.  I  know  there  would  be 
nothing  to  see." 

*'Not  for  you  to  see,"  replied  Peggy; 
<'  that's  true  enough.  The  spell  can  only 
work  when  it  is  spoken  by  a  maiden's  Up& 
You  would  see  nothing  in  the  water  even 
if  you  looked  in  while  it  was  telling  its 
secrets.  Though,"  she  added,  with  an 
admiring  glance,  "it  would  be  a  happy 
maid  who  could  see  your  bonny  face  look- 
ing at  her  from  the  water  of  the  well." 

"  Oh  well,"  he  returned,  "  as  long  as  I 
can  hear  what  a  pretty  girl  has  to  say  from 
her  own  rosy  lips,  I  don't  care  to  learn 
my  fate  by  any  magic.  And  as  to  yon, 
Mies  Eleanor,  if  you  want  to  see  lovers  yon 
had  better  keep  your  pretty  eyes  open  in 
broad  daylight,  and  not  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  them  by  catching  cold  on  a  mid- 
night excursion  up  hera" 

Eleanor  said  something  about  the  use- 
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leuneBS  of  haviog  eyes  at  all  in  Buch  a 
lonely  part  of  t^  world;  bat  Margaret 
intermpted  her : 

''  Taab,  tush !  Yon  know  better  than 
that  already."  At  which  innuendo  the 
schoolmaster  looked  conscious,  though  per- 
haps it  was  not  altogether  dirdcted  at  him. 
"And  now  good-bye  to  ye  all,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  I'm  going  over  the  pass ;  and, 
John  Morgan,  you  can  make  haste  and 
catch  up  the  Minister  and  Mary  of  Ynysau. 
You  won't  want  a  fortune-teller  to  say  who 
is  jealous,  if  you  don't  mind  what  you're 
about  And  you,  Mr.  Reginald,  take  your 
way  to  Dolaugleision ;  the  schoolmaster 
will  be  guide  enough  for  the  lass  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hUl." 

But  Mr.  Reginald  either  did  not  hear,  or 
did  not  heed  Margaret's  advice.  As  she 
quitted  the  group,  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  Eleanor  to  help  her  over  a  fallen 
boulder.  And  when  Margaret  turned 
backwards  to  look  after  her  late  com- 
panions, she  could  see  three  forms  dis- 
appearing in  the  dusk ;  and  by  the  sounds 
of  talking  and  laughing,  she  could  discern 
that  an  animated  conversation  was  being 
carried  on,  in  which  she  felt  sure  that  Mr. 
John  Morgan,  despite  his  proficiency  in 
Sissonaeg,  was  taking  a  very  unimportant 
share. 

That  night  when  Eleanor  went  to  bed 
in  the  little  whitewashed,  slant-roofed  room 
over  the  Minister's  kitchen,  she  felt  that 
Llansawyl  might  possibly  be  an  amusing 
place  after  aU;  though  whether  the  school- 
master was  quite  right  in  flattering  himself 
about  the  same  time  that  the  exp^ition  to 
the  cayes  had  been  a  perfect  success,  is 
very  doubtful. 

The  summer  of  Saint  Luke  was  over. 
NoTember  had  settled  down,  cold  and 
sombre.  A  week  of  rain  and  mist  had 
sodden  the  hills,  stripped  the  trees,  swollen 
the  streams,  and  made  the  by-lanes  almost 
impassable.  It  was  a  cheerless  night — a 
reiJ  night  for  the  chimney-comer  —  yet 
there  was  light  streaming  from  the  win- 
dows of  Llansawyl  Chapel  on  to  the  wet 
high-road,  and  the  sound  of  music  from 
within  joined  the  moan  of  the  north-east 
wind  without.  The  energetic  siugers  were 
having  their  weekly  practice,  from  which 
the  worst  of  weather  could  not  deter  them. 

John,  the  schoolmaster,  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  gallery,  beating  time  with  his 
hand  against  the  cover  of  his  book. 
Generally  speaking,  he  filled  the  difiicult 
position  of  conductor  greatly  to  his  own 


credit  and  satisfaction,  and  avoided,  with 
much  discretion,  all  occasion  of  unpleasant 
discussion  with  such  headstrong  members 
as  those  whose  vocal  orguis  were  much 
more  useful  than  their  opinion.  But  to- 
night—  perhaps  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
weather  —  things  did  not  incline  to  go 
smoothly,  and  several  arguments  had  been 
carried  on  not  too  amicably. 

*'I  think,"  said  a  fat  man,  who  led  the 
tenors — he  was  David  Rees,  of  the  mill — 
speaking  dubiously  and  deferentially — 'I 
think,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  it,  that 
we're  trying  to  take  this  time  a  bit  too 
quick.  It  ain't  possible  to  sing  all  them 
ins  and  outs  and  ups  and  downs  as  they 
ought  to  be  supg,  if  we  go  galloping  through 
as  if  Wb'd  hired  racehorses  to  help  ns." 

He  finished  up  with  a  feeble  joke,  because 
the  schoolmaster  looked  as  if  he  resented 
the  amendment. 

«  We've  got  into  the  way  of  dragging, 
David  Bees,"  he  returned.  *<And  I've 
been  told— -more  than  once,  too — that  our 
sbging  is  spoilt  on  account  of  being  s^ 
slow." 

<*  And  might  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask/' 
said  another  man,  who  looked  bold  and 
fiery  enough  for  anything — he  was  Evan 
Rees,  the  host  of  the  Dolaugleision  Arms, 
and  Sir  Evan's  farm  bailiff—''  who  made 
them  remarks  1  It  all  depends  on  whose 
opinion  it  is,  whether  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  it,  or  no." 

<*That*8  neither  here  nor  there,  Evan 
Rees,"  said  John  testily ;  "  the  remark  was 
made  by  one  who  can  judge  better  than 
most  of  us." 

"That's  your  opinion,  John  Morgan," 
replied  Evan ;  *'as  for  mine,  let  me  tell  you, 
I  happened  in  Llandilo  last  Sunday,  and  I 
went  to  chapel  there,  and  when  I  heard 
the  singing,  says  I  to  myself,  '  It  strikes 
me  we  go  a  good  bit  too  fast  at  Llansawyl' " 

<<  And  that's  what  I  should  have  said," 
added  the  miller  cautiously,  "though  I 
don't  want  to  pretend  t)  more  knowledge 
than  the  schoolmaster." 

"  No  one  don't  want  to  pretend,  I  hope," 
replied  the  landlord.  "I'm  sure  John 
Morgan  won't  want  to  stick  up  himself,  or 
his  acquaintance,  who  very  like  is  some 
church-going  body,  for  knowing  more  about 
fast  and  slow  than  they  do  at  Llandilo, 
where  they've  got  a  real  organ  with  pipes, 
and  a  man  to  play  it" 

"Well,  what's  the  use  of  so  much 
haggling  1 "  cried  the  schoolmaster ;  "  have 
your  own  way,  and  let  some  one  else  beat 
time." 
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Bat  DO  one  came  forvirard  at  the 
challenge,  and  John  resamed  his  office 
with  a  bad  grace. 

'"Taint  no  use/'  cried  Sally  Rees,  the 
miller's  daughter,  after  a  few  more  lines ; 
''  neither  me  nor  no  one  else  can  keep  to- 
gether at  this  rate  :  we're  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  John  Morgan,  whatever  for  are 
you  in  such  a  hurry  1  There's  no  one 
waiting  for  you  up  the  road  this  wet  night" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this  joke, 
to  which  the  schoohoiaster  responded  by 
wheeling  round  and  taking  his  place 
among  the  singers. 

^'Oome,  John;  come,  schoolmaster;  don't 
'ee  be  huffed,"  cried  one  and  another, 
really  concerned  when  they  saw  how  angry 
he  looked. 

Mary  stole  a  timid  backward  glance  at 
him  which  he  did  not  heed. 

"  I'm  not  huffed  a  bit,"  he  sud,  menda- 
ciously; "but  if  I'm  to  be  found  fault 
with  every  minute,  I'd  best  clear  out  for  a 
better  man." 

The  rest  of  the  proceedings  were  not 
very  cheerful ;  every  one,  except  the  red- 
faced  landlord,  felt  that  they  had  been  too 
hard  on  the  schoolmaster;  while  as  to 
Mary  of  Ynysau,  she  left  off  singing  in 
sheer  distress,  and  her  eyes  kept  filling 
with  tears.  For  the  last  four  or  five  weeks 
she  had  seen  an  incomprehensible  change 
stealing  over  John,  a  change  for  the  worse, 
which  her  wounded  pride  hoped  was  per- 
ceptible to  no  one  else;  but  this  public 
diE^play  of  temper  over  a  trifling  and  by  no 
means  unusual  occurrence,  seemed  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  his  deterioration  which  every 
one  must  observe.  She  dreaded  to  think 
what  might  be  coming  next 

The  choir  dispersed,  shouting  *<good 
nights  "  and  good-natured  cautions  to  one 
another  out  of  the  damp  darkness,  and 
Mary  found  hereelf  walkbg  as  usual  with 
John  Morgan.  It  was  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  courting,  such  an  opportunity  as 
John  had  often  longed  for;  but  now  it  had 
been  granted,  he  did  not  come  and  walk 
near  Mary,  or  draw  her  half-resistiDg  hand 
through  his  arm,  or  offer  to  hold  her  um- 
brella over  her ;  he  marched  sullenly  on 
through  the  splashing  puddles  for  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so,  and  it  was  Mary  who 
broke  the  silence. 

''  It  was  real  nasty  of  Evan  Rees/'  she 
began  timidly,  '*  to  speak  as  he  did,  but  you 
mustn't  brood  over  it,  John.  They  know 
you're  bettor  at  the  music  than  they  are, 
and  that's  why  they  try  to  put  themselves 
up,  and  you  dcwn." 


''  They  can  set  me  and  themselves  how 
they  like  and  where  they  like,'*  replied 
John  ungraciously.  **They're  a  set  of  fools." 

*'  Nay,  John,  don't  go  for  to  call  names, 
that  won'c  mend  matters ;  let's  think  no 
more  about  it" 

"  Who  said  I  was  thinking  about  it  t  I 
wouldn't  waste  a  thought  on  the  whole 
blessed  crew." 

''Well,  if  you  are  not  worrying  about  that 
you  are  about  something  else/'  persisted 
Mary. 

She  had  hovered  for  weeks  on  the  brink 
of  this  explanationi  and  her  voice  sounded 
stranse  to  herself  as  she  began  it 

'*  rm  sure  you've  got  something  on  your 
mind,"  she  said  with  an  effort  ''I  heard 
it  in  your  voice  when  yon  met  me  at  the 
corner  to<night ;  I  saw  it  in  your  face  in 
the  chapel ;  and  I  can  tell  it  by  all  your 
ways." 

'<  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mary," 
he  replied,  trying  to  speak  naturally,  and 
so  to  dismiss  an  unpleasant  subject 
"  There's  nothing  in  my  face  or  voice  that 
I  know  o£" 

"  Then  there's  something  you  don't  know 
of,  and,  what's  more,  there's  been  something 
about  yon  that's  troubled  me  a  good  bit 
back.  I  may  just  as  well  speak  up  while 
I'm  about  it  You're  no  more  like  what 
you  were  at  harvest  time  than  chalk  is 
like  cheesa" 

Perhaps  Mary  hoped  that  an  appeal  of 
this  sort  from  so  reticent  a  person  as 
herself,  under  such  favourable  circum- 
stances, might  touch  the  truant  and  reclaim 
him ;  but  if  she  had  such  a  hope,  it  was 
disappointed. 

They  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Ynysau  field  lane.    John  stood  stilL 

<' I  suppose  you  wouldn't  be  frightened, 
Mary,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  'Mf  you  was  to 
go  up  the  hill  alone  for  once." 

Mary  saw  in  a  moment  that  her  long- 
prepared  speech  had  fallen  on  deaf  ears, 
and  she  bitterly  resented  the  humiliation. 

<' Frightened!"  she  cried.  "Not  I! 
I  leave  it  to  such  silly-headed  things  aa 
the  Minister's  Eleanor  to  be  frightened  o' 
nothirg." 

She  nad  thrown  down  the  glova 

''There's  no  need  to  bring  in  anyone 
else's  name  as  I  can  see,"  replied  John, 
taking  it  up.  "If  you  am't  frightened, 
you  am't,  and  it  doesn't  matter  about  other 
people ;  and  if  you  am't  afraid  of  going 
alone,  I've  got  a  word  to  speak  with  the 
Minister ;  and  if  I'm  not  there  in  a  few 
minutes  it'll  be  too  late  for  him." 
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"Minbterl "  excUimed  Mary  deriaiyely. 
*'  YoaVe  got  no  word  to  speak  with  Master 
Dayies  t£it  wouldn't  keep  till  to-morrow 
or  next  week,  or  next  year,  for  the  matter 
of  that.  I  ahonld  ha'  thought  you  were 
aboye  making  them  sort  of  pretence?." 

"  You  don't  know  all  my  basiness,"  said 
John,  with  an  impradent  effort  to  justify 
himself.  ''Why  shonld  I  mAe  pre- 
tences f" 

''  Ah !  why  indeed  1  That's  best  known 
to  yourself.  There  ain't  much  need  to  ask 
why  yon're  so  changed  since  haryest  time. 
If  yon  silly,  dressed-np  girl  hadn't  come  to 
Master  Dayies's,  you  wouldn't  look  about 
for  reasons  to  go  there  instead  of  coming 
op  to  Tnysau  and  eating  your  porridge 
eomfortably  in  the  chimney  comer.' 

''I  suppose  you're  jealous,"  said  John, 
with  a  half  laugh.  "  I  neyer  thought  to 
see  you  jealous  after  the  way  you  put  me 
off  last  time  I  talked  to  you." 

"  Jealous  I "  she  retorted  quickly.  "  Not 
L  If  you  want  to  go  and  talk  to 
the  Minister's  Eleanor,  and  say  all  oyer 
again  to  her  what  youfye  said  to  me 
half  a  dozen  times — ^go!  I  don't  want 
to  keep  you.  Did  I  oyer  say  I  wanted 
you  1  Did  I  eyer  make  any  promise  all  the 
times  you'ye  asked  me  1  Not  I ;  and  I'm 
glad  I  held  back  now.  I  tell  you,  there 
was  always  that  about  you  I  couldn't 
make  up  my  mind  to  take.  Only,  if  you 
are  going  to  take  up  with  someone  else, 
you  might  haye  chosen  one  that's  re- 
spectabla" 

''Mary  Bees,"  interrupted  John  hotly, 
**  haye  a  care  what  you're  saying.  I  make 
no  answer  to  what  you  say  of  me,  though 
you  wouldn't  haye  me  when  I  asked  you ; 
but  if  you  can't  let  them  alone  that  does  no 
harm  beyond  being  better-looking  and 
pleasanter  company  than  you  are  yourself, 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  There,  there,  John  Morgan,  that'll  do. 
ril  leaye  shame  to  them  that  has  something 
to  be  ashamed  of,  there's  none  so  blind  as 
those  that  won't  see.  It  isn't  hard  to 
deoMye  the  Minister,  nor  yet  Mrs.  Dayies, 
else  they'd  both  haye  guessed  why  Mr. 
Gwynne  comes  hanguiff  about  their  house, 
and  why  she  goes  snealing  out  after  dusk. 
No,  John  Morgan,  you'll  get  no  good  by 
going  after  her,  and  you  know  it — ^not  that 
I  want  you  " — this  final  reiteration  seemed 
necessary — "  for  I  tell  you  now  that  I  won't 
eyer  walk  with  you  again,  and  don't  you 
haye  the  impudence  to  show  your  face 
any  more  up  at  Ynysau."  And  with  these 
conclodincr  remarks,  Mary  set  her  face  up- 


hill, and  strode  steadily  away  into  the  black 
darkness,  taking  no  notice  of  John's  attempt 
to  answer. 

Her  heart  was  yery  sore,  and  her  face 
was  yery  hot  The  rain  which  streamed 
down  it  did  not  cool  it,  and  the  tears  which 
miuffled  with  the  rain  did  not  ease  her 
trouble,  for  poor  Mary  could  hardly  imagine 
a  future  for  herself  in  which  John  the 
schoolmaster  should  neyer  be  seen  any 
more  at  Ynysau. 

As  to  John,  he  stood  and  hesitated  for  a 
few  moments  whether  or  not  he  should 
follow  her.  He  had  deseryed  her  anger,  he 
knew;  and  he  knew,  too,  that  though  he  had 
bidden  her  be  ashamed,  he  had  much  more 
to  be  ashamed  of  than  she  had ;  in  fact, 
he  knew  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  alto- 
gether ;  yet  the  result  of  his  deliberation 
was  that  he  went  on  to  the  Minister's 
house,  and  tried  to  forget  aU  about  Mary 
of  Ynysau,  her  wounded  pride,  and  her 
yery  natural  indignation. 


CHRONICLES  OP   THE   ISLE    OF 
MAN. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  island 
of  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  regard  the 
"Isle  of  Man"  with  curiously  mingled 
feelings.  To  some  it  appears  remote  and 
friendless,  if  not  precisely  melancholy  and 
slow;  a  distant  islet  planted  among  tem- 
pestuous seas,  noted  chiefly  for  cats  with- 
out tails,  and  for  halfpence  which,  although 
not  quite  in  the  same  predicament,  haye  a 
curious  arrangement  on  the  "  tail "  side  of 
the  coin,  where  familiar  Britannia  is  re- 
placed by  the  three  legs  of  man.  To  others, 
again,  the  island  suggests  something  almost 
too  familiar  and  hackneyed,  the  resort  of 
countiess  excursionists  and  holiday  makers, 
chiefly  from  the  manufacturing  districts, 
who  make  a  kind  of  summer  fair  about  its 
shores. 

Bat  there  are  times  when  the  island  is 
quiet  enough,  and  with  its  wild  hills  and 
secluded  yalleys,  its  pleasant  wooded  glens 
and  cliffs  hung  with  yerdure,  its  bold  head- 
lands and  wild  coast  scenes,  forms  a  region 
full  of  interest,  where  old-world  traditions 
and  superstitions  still  linger.  Here  is  a 
kingdom  to  itself,  with  its  own  laws,  its 
own  institutions;  a  happy,  ideal  kind  of 
communityi  where  the  tax-gatherer  neyer 
calls,  and  the  exciseman  is  unknown.  To 
be  sure  the  island  acknowledges,  to  some 
extent,  the  authority  of  the  British  Parlia- 
mentb    Such  statutes  as  are  expressly  en- 
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acted  to  apply  to  the  Isle  of  Man  have  the 
force  of  law ;  but  it  ia  only  after  they  have 
been  proclaimed  by  the  Tynwald  Court 
frcBi  the  Tynwald  Hill,  proclaimed  to  north 
and  south,  and  east^  and  west,  both  in  the 
common  Eoglish  speech,  and  in  that  more 
ancient  Manx  language  which  still  remains 
a  spoken  tongue  The  Manx  is,  indeed,  a 
dialect  akin  to  Gaelic,  and  is  evidence  of 
the  close  connection  of  the  ancient  people 
of  the  island  with  the  dwellers  on  we 
adjacent  coasts  of  Ireland,  of  Galloway, 
and  of  those  western  isles  and  shores  of 
Scotland,  once  peopled  by  the  Gael  and 
where  he  still  lingers. 

There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  Man 
was  deemed  an  integral  p^t  of  Britain ;  it 
is  the  Monan  of  the  Welsh,  and  their 
chronicles  affirm  that  it  once  formed  a  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  North  Walea  And  in 
this  chosen  inland,  it  is  said,  once  flourished 
the  flower  of  Celtic  poetry  and  civilisation. 
Here  Druids,  Bards,  and  Ovates  held  their 
solemn  assemblies,  and  the  pure  and  noble 
mysteries  of  Druidism  were  celebrated 
long  after  the  neighbouring  coasts  were 
shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  barbaric  invasion. 
But  those  days  have  left  no  trace  behind 
them,  unless  possibly  in  the  numerous 
stone  circles  found  fJl  about  the  island, 
which  tradition  ascribes  to  the  Druids. 
But  in  ancient  stone  monnmente  of  all 
kinds  the  island  is  conspicuouely  rich :  rude 
stone  pUlars,  kistvaens,  and  sepulchral 
remains  of  all  kinds  abound  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  no  doubt  Gael  and  Cymry  were 
p-eceded  by  other  races,  which  have  left 
only  such  scanty  memorials  of  their 
existence. 

But  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
island  seem  to  be  moulded  in  Scandinavian 
form,  modified  by  Gaelic  and  other  in- 
fluences. Such  is  the  division  of  the  island 
into  sheadings,  each  with  its  Coroner  as 
chief  officer,  corresponding  to  the  Saxon 
Sheriff,  and  its  lagmen  or  lockmen,  as 
representatives  of  the  community  at  larga 
The  parishes,  with  their  wide  limits,  cut  up 
into  numerous  treens  or  townships,  rather 
resemble  those  of  the  ancient  Northumbrian 
Kingdom;  and  their  names  —  generally 
Kirk  somebody,  the  somebody  usually  being 
a  Celtic  saint — seem  aleo  due  to  North- 
umbrian influences.  The  parish  officials, 
the  Captain  and  Sumner — Chaucer's  Sump- 
nour — are  Scandinavian  enough;  but  the 
Moar  is  clearly  of  Gaelic  origin,  and  is 
probably  the  ancient  accountant  of  the 
village. 

The  organisation  of  the  governing  powers 


again  seems  purely  Scandinavian.  The 
Tynwald  Court,  the  House  of  Keys,  the 
Deemsters,  or  Jndges^-these  all  have  ud- 
questionable  Danish  features ;  and  the  two 
chief  sections  of  the  island— its  shires,  so 
to  speak,  of  north  and  south— originate,  it 
is  said,  hrom  the  first  Norwegian  conquest 
of  the  island,  an  event  which  happened  at 
the  same  time  af ,  and  had  similar  results 
to,  the  Norman  conquest  in  Ei^laad. 
For  the  Northmen  took  all  the  best  Isnd 
which  was  in  the  south  part  of  the  idand, 
while  they  permitted  the  vanquished  Manx- 
men to  settle  in  the  north,  where  there  was 
much  barren  land,  with  wastes  and  bogs. 

Before  the  Norwegian  conquest,  how- 
ever, the  Danes  had  established  themsel?es 
as  rulers  over  the  island.  It  was  early  in 
the  tenth  century  that  a  Danish  horde 
descended  upon  Man,  under  their  chief, 
Orry,  whose  grave  on  the  hill-side  abore 
Laxey  is  still  to  be  seen.  But  between 
Dane  and  Celt  there  was  no  inveterate 
antipathy.  They  had  a  common  feeling, 
too,  agamst  the  "Sawxen.''  The  rale  of 
the  Danes  seems  to  have  been  aoqniesoed 
in  complacently  enough  by  the  Manxmen; 
their  piracies  brought  wealth  to  the  island, 
and  they  kept  all  other  robbers  at  a 
dutance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centary— 
about  the  time  when  WilUam  of  Normandy 
was  mustering  his  hosts  for  the  invasion  of 
England — ^Gk>dred,  son  of  Cynric,  was  on 
the  throne  of  Man ;  a  terrible  and  cmel 
man,  who  was  hated  both  by  the  Manxmen 
and  his  own  Danish  chiefa  A  warrior 
from  Iceland,  of  Norse  origin,  one  Godred 
Crovan,  who  had  followed  King  Harold 
Hardrada  to  England,  and  had  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  King  and  his  army 
at  Stanford  Bridge,  had  taken  ref age  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  keen-eyed  wairior 
saw  how  unpopular  was  the  Monarch  of 
Man,  and  determined  to  supersede  him. 
He  went  back  to  Norway  to  gather  a  force 
for  the  enterprise ;  but  before  he  retomed 
the  other  Grodred  had  died,  and  his  son 
Fingal  reigned  in  his  stead.  Now  Fbgal 
was  the  very  opposite  to  his  father,  and  « 
splendid  and  noble  youth,  beloved  by  tli 
the  island,  and  especially  by  the  Oaelie 
people,  to  whom  his  name  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  reversion  to  the  glories  of  the  old 
half  mythic  Kings  of  their  own  race.  Thos 
the  Norwegian  chief  found  the  whole 
island  in  arms  against  him.  A  great  battle 
was  fought,  but  the  invaders  won  the  day; 
the  beloved  Fingal  was  slain;  and  Uie 
island  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  victors. 
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Thas  the  Icelander  became  the  foander  of 
a  line  of  Norwegian  Kings,  who  conquered 
the  Hebrides,  and  annexed  them  to  Man, 
makiDg  the  whole  a  Kingdom,  lometimea 
iodependeDt,  sometimeB  tributary  to  the 
Crown  of  Norway. 

With  certain  gaps  and  many  struggles 
betireen  riyal  claimants,  the  Norwegian 
line  ran  on,  holding  Man  firmly  enough, 
bat  the  Hebrides  by  an  uncertain  tenure. 
Now  a  powerful  chief,  like  Summerled  of 
Aigyle,  claimed  the  isles,  threatened  to  con- 
qaer  Man  itself.  Again  some  hard-hitting 
King  of  Man  reclaimed  the  western  isles 
and  plundered  the  coast  of  Scotland— of 
Ireland  too,  perhaps — and  gained  much  re- 
nown and  booty.  There  is  one  Harold,  a 
popolar  Prince,  who  yisited  the  Court  of 
Henry  the  Third,  and  was  knighted  there. 
Then  he  sailed  to  Norro  way,wa8  well  received 
bj  King  Haoo,  married  a  beautiful  Princess 
of  the  Boyal  house,  and  set  out  with  his 
galleys  adorned  with  bright  streamers  and 
flashing  shields,  in  joy  and  triumph  to  his 
native  island.  But  the  Boyal  ship  was 
wreeked  on  the  Redland :  the  Prince  and 
his  beantifol  bride  were  drowned.  From 
that  time  nothing  went  well  in  Man.  A 
brother,  Seginald,  succeeded — a  youth  of 
wild  psssions  and  OTil  Ufa  He,  having 
only  reigned  a  month,  was  succeeded  by 
another  brother,  after  a  general  hurly- 
bnrly ;  but  this  one  was  the  last  of  the  line, 
and  when  he  died  childless  a  few  years 
after,  there  waa  an  end  of  the  Royal  house 
of  Man. 

In  the  confusion  which  followed  Man  was 
glad  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  King 
Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland.  But  the 
Scottish  Thane,  appointed  Governor  of  the 
island,  proved  so  rapacious  and  grasping 
that  the  Manxmen  rebelled,  and,  surround- 
ing the  slender  Scotch  garrison,  threatened 
to  put  them  to  the  sword.  Here,  however, 
the  Bishop  interfered  and  persuaded  the 
islanders  not  to  take  advantage  of  their 
numbers,  but  to  fight  fair,  choosing  thirty 
champions  from  among  them  to  encounter 
the  aame  number  of  Scots ;  the  question 
of  independence  or  submission  to  abide  the 
result.  The  combatants  met  in  a  valley 
between  two  mountains,  and  the  combat 
lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  sunset, 
when  the  last  of  the  Manxmen  fell,  leav- 
ing four  of  the  Scotch  alive  to  claim  the 
^ctory.  The  obnoxious  Thane,  however, 
was  numbered  among  the  slain,  which  was 
something  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  midst 
of  disaster. 
To  the  Scottish  King,  Man  owes,  it  is 


said,  its  familiar  cognizance  of  the  three 
legs  arranged  in  tripod  method.  Before 
his  time  me  island  emblem  had  been  the 
Norwegiangalley,  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles.  But  the  Scottish  oonnec- 
tion  was  never  popular  in  Man,  and,  indeed, 
brought  nothing  but  trouble  to  the  island 
in  oonnection  with  the  wars  of  Baliol  and 
Bruce.  So  troublesome  were  the  islanders 
to  their  monarchs,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  we  find  the  English 
King  making  an  agreement  with  his 
brother  of  Scotland  that  in  the  event  of 
Ireland  rebelling  against  England,  or 
Man  against  Scotland,  neither  of  the 
Kings  should  give  support  to  the  rebels 
against  the  other. 

But  about  this  time  a  new  claimant 
appeared  for  the  crown  of  Man.  The  old 
Norwegian  Kings  had  left  behind  them 
certain  descendants  on  the  female  side,  one 
of  whom,  styling  herself  Ofifrica  de  Con- 
naught,  "  heir  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  had 
conveyed  her  shadov^  rights  by  iformal 
deed  to  Sir  Simon  Montacota  The  grant 
was  probably  worthless  in  its  origin,  but  it 
was  made  valuable  by  subsequent  events. 
Besident  at  the  Court  of  King  Edwsrd  was 
a  certain  Mary  de  Waldeheof,  descended 
from  the  ancient  Boyal  house  of  Man. 
A  marriage  was  arranged  between  this 
lady  and  Sir  WiUiam  Montacute,  the 
son  of  old  Sir  Simon,  so  as  to  unite 
these  two  unsubstantial  claims ;  and,  by 
the  aid  of  the  King,  Sir  William  was 
enabled  to  lead  an  expedition  to  the  island, 
and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  out  the  Scotch,  and  was 
crowned  King  of  Man,  with  the  apparent 
goodwill  of  the  islanders,  A  d.  1344. 

The  same  Countess  and  Queen,  his  wife, 
is  otherwise  remarkable  as  the  heroine, 
probably,  of  the  famous  legend  of  the 
Garter,  and  ''  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense ; " 
and  she  also  it  was  who  defended  the 
Castle  of  Wark,  Northumberland,  in  1341, 
against  David  Bruce  and  the  Scots,  when 
King  Edward  raised  the  siege  in  person 
and  became  violently  enamoured  of  the 
rescued  Countess. 

But  apart  from  the  dignity  of  the  king- 
ship, Montacute  got  little  out  of  his 
island  The  enormous  cost  of  his  expedi- 
tion compelled  him  to  mortgage  the 
revenues  of  the  island  to  Anthony  de  Bee, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  held  them  during 
his  life.  The  second  Earl  of  Salisbary, 
however,  recovered  his  rights,  but  sold 
them  speedily  to  William  de  Scrope,  Earl 
of  Wats,  who  was  beheaded  by  Henry  the 
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Fourth,  and  then  the  Kingdom  of  Man 
was  held  to  be  forfeited  to  tibe  Grown. 

It  was  soon  granted  to  the  Percys,  but 
as  soon  forfeited  bj  their  fall,  and  then  the 
crown  of  Man  was  assigned  to  Sir  John 
Stanley,  who  probably  never  visited  his 
dominions. 

John,  the  second  of  the  Stanley 
dynasty,  was  doly  crowned  on  the  Tyn- 
wald  HQl,  and  seems  to  have  acknowledged 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  islanders  in  a  way 
that  secured  their  attachment  to  his 
dynasty. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  l^'ghth  the 
Stanleys  abandoned  the  formal  title  of 
King  of  Man,  in  pmdent  respect  to  the 
jealous  temper  of  the  English  monarch. 
Bat  whether  as  Kings  or  Lords  of  Man  the 
Stanleys'  rule  was  not  unpopular  in  the 
island,  and  the  line  ran  on  in  general  peace 
and  prosperity  till  the  days  of  the  Civil 
Wars. 

Under  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  the  island 
held  out  for  the  Roval  cause,  till  long  after 
that  cause  was  hopeless.  The  brave 
Countess,  who  had  defended  Lathom 
House  so  gallantly,  after  its  surrender 
joined  her  husband  on  the  island.  The 
unhappy  Earl,  accompanied  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  some  three  hundred  Manxmen, 
sailed  for  the  mainland,  and  marched  across 
the  country  to  join  the  forces  of  Charles 
the  Second,  then  on  the  march  from 
Scotland. 

After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Worcester, 
the  Earl  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after- 
wards executed  at  Bolton. 

In  his  last  letter  to  his  wife  he  pointed 
out  to  her  how  useless  it  would  be  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle,  and  urged  her  to  make 
the  best  terms  she  could  for  herself  with 
the  Parliament.  Resistance,  indeed,  against 
the  whole  power  of  Englwd,  was  utterly 
hopeless,  and  Countess  Charlotte  made 
overtures  for  surrender. 

The  forces  of  the  island,  with  ten  war- 
ships, were  then  under  the  command  of 
Captain  William  Christian,  who,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
inade  haste  to  surrender  and  make  his 
peace  with  the  Parliament  Possibly  the 
Countess  might  have  made  better  terms 
had  the  Manxmen  been  more  enthusiastic 
in  her  defence ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  obtained 
a  safe  conduct  for  herself  and  her  children 
into  Holland. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  the  island 
was  granted  to  bold  Fairfax,  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  he  ever  took  possession 
of  the  government.    At  the  Restoration 


the  Stanley  dynasty  was  restored.  And 
now  Charles,  the  reigning  Esrj,  took  % 
cruel  revenge  upon  William  Ghristiaii, 
who  was  arraigned  upon  a  charge  of 
treason  against  Countess  Charlotte,  in  sor- 
rendering  to  the  Commonwetdth. 

William  Christian,  whose  memory  ia 
still  preserved  among  the  Manx  as  lUiam 
Dhoan  or  Brown  William,  was  not,  per- 
haps, a  very  heroic  character,  but  Ub 
unhappy  fate— for  he  was  shot  on  Hango 
HUI,  in  pursuance  of  a  hasty  sentence  of 
the  Deemsters — ^has  secured  the  sympathies 
of  succeeding  generations,  and  the  isboid 
Muse  has  celebrated  his  hard  lot  in 
numerous  ballads,  and  it  was  noted  with 
secret  satisfaction  that  a  blight  seemed  to 
rest  upon  all  those  in  the  iJand  who  were 
connected  with  the  murder  of  Chxisdan, 
and  that  their  families  died  out  in  the  next 
generation,  or  came  to  utter  destitution. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  remark  that  the 
former  fate  attended  the  main  stem  of  the 
house  of  Stanley — the  sons  of  Earl  Charles 
leaving  no  issue — so  that  none  of  the 
present  inheritors  of  the  honours  of  the 
house  of  Stanley  ore  descended  from  the 
slayer  of  Christian. 

When  the  last  King  Stanley  died  in 
1730,  the  royalties  of  Man  were  inherited 
by  the  Duke  of  Athole,  grandson  of  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  heroic  Charlotte  of 
Lathom;  no  insignificant  dower,  for  the 
royalties  of  Man  were  eventually  sold  to  the 
British  Government  for  sums  exceeding  half 
a  million  of  pounds  sterling. 

The  British  Government  was  anxious 
to  acquire  the  lordship  of  Man,  not  so 
much  to  round  off  the  dominions  of  the 
Crown,  as  on  account  of  the  loss  to  the 
Customs  revenue  which  was  caused  by  the 
heavy  smuggling  carried  on  between  the 
island  and  we  mainland.  Foreign  mer- 
chants took  up  their  abode  in  the  towns  of 
Man;  foreign  ships  frequented  its  ports; 
fast-sailing  luggers  hovered  here  and  there, 
all  engaged  in  the  smuggling  trade. 

From  one  part  or  another  of  the  cliffs 
that  border  the  island,  a  vast  panorama  of 
all  the  neighbouring  coasts  is  revealed. 
The  Welsh  hills  are  outlined  against  the 
distant  sky-line;  the  mountams  of  lake- 
laud  shine  radiant  as  the  sun  declines ;  the 
green  plains  of  the  Solway  are  spread  oat 
like  a  map  with  fields  and  dells  shaded  in; 
and  then  come  the  rugged  shores  of  Soot- 
land,  with  the  bold,  stem  oliffd  of  Galloway 
stretching  round  so  as  to  almost  join  hands 
with  the  dark  bold  outlines  of  ihe  Irish 
coast 
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Here  was  an  ideal  spot  for  the 
gmngglen'  home — ^the  island  in  the  centre 
of  the  web — and  at  every  point  of  that 
wide  range  of  coasts  the  smuggler  might 
rely  on  wilUng  help  and  a  hearty  welcome, 
with  little  to  fear  from  the  scattered 
revenue  officera 

As  you  approach  Douglas  from  the  sea, 
the  old  town  is  seen  nestling  under  the 
lonth  headland,  while  the  new  town,  bright 
and  cheerful,  rises  terrace  over  terrace,  on 
the  northern  heights.  Between  the  two, 
and  OTerlooking  the  whole,  stands  stately 
Castle  Hona,  bnUt  by  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Athole,  as  the  chief  seat  of  lus  princely 
(late.  Since  the  lordship  of  the  island 
changed  hands  the  castle  has  been  con- 
Tsrted  into  an  hotel  Bat  the  ancient  seat 
of  goremment  was,  and  still  remains  at 
Castletown;  and  in  a  convenient  nook, 
diTided  firom  Castletown  Bay  by  a  narrow 
isthmns,  is  Derby  Haven,  where  the 
Princes  of  the  bouse  of  Stanley  were  wont 
to  land  when  they  visited  their  island 
dominions. 

Here  the  gallant  Cavalier  James  built  a 
round  tower  during  the  Civil  Wars,  to  pro- 
tect the  landing;  and  on  the  adjacent 
sands  of  Castletown,  races  and  rustic  sports 
would  often  be  held  in  honour  of  the  visits 
of  Man's  Boyalties. 

*'It  may  not  harmonise  well,"  writes  a 
local  historian,  with  somewhat  savage  sar- 
casm, « with  the  ura  which  the  Cockneys 
giTe  themselves,  to  find  that  tiie  great 
nee  about  which  they  i^  for  a  time  lose 
their  senses,  was  founded  on  the  peaceful 
Bhoresof  Caadetown  Bay/' 

Ye^  there  was  a  Derby  race,  for  which 
the  Earl  of  Derby  for  the  time  being  gave 
the  prize,  about  which,  no  doubt,  the  Manx 
vsgered  and  grew  excited,  although  no 
doabt  in  a  more  dignified  manner  than  the 
Goeknejs  of  a  later  age,  while  Epsom  was 
only  noted  for  its  Spa  and  the  gay  vale- 
tndmarians  who  paraded  about  its  Pump- 
room. 

Dark  and  grey  is  Castletown  now  as  of 
old,  among  its  darker  limestone  rocks,  with 
its  castle  still  more  sombre  towering  above. 
This  ia  the  once  famous  Rush^i  Castle, 
wiUi  scanty  remains  of  Rushen  Abbey  in 
the  vicinity,  the  scene  of  the  murder,  a 
jostifiable  homicide,  if  you  like,  of  the 
wicked  King  Reginald  by  the  good  Knight, 
Iv&r.  Tradition  ascribes  the  original 
fonndation  of  the  castle  to  the  Danes; 
ud  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  CaaUe  of 
£isinore,  which  Hamlet  has  made  famous ; 
ttd,  notwithstanding  its  modem  uses  as 


a  prison,  it  still  retains  an  air  of  almost 
ferocious  grandeur.  The  Abbey  is  an 
offshoot  of  Fumess  Abbey  in  Lancashire, 
the  latter  being  much  favoured  by  certain 
Kings  of  Man  who  willed  that  their  bones 
should  rest  among  the  fraternity  of  that 
famous  foundation. 

Still  coasting  in  the  same  direction  round 
the  island,  we  reach  Port  Saint  Mary,  a 
little  fishing  town,  and  Spanish  Head,  with 
its  bold  precipices  three  hundred  feet  or 
more  in  height.  On  Spanish  Head,  it  is 
said,  at  that  uncertain  period  known  as 
'*ages  ago,"  a  vessel  was  wrecked,  the  sole 
survivor  being  the  founder  of  the  famous 
race  of  stnbbins  or  tail-less  cats.  And  from 
what  part  of  the  world  that  lost  vessel 
hailed  no  man  can  say,  unless  it  were  one 
of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Beyond  Spanish  Head  lies  the  island  of 
the  Calf  of  Man,  its  precipitous  sides 
haimted  by  sea  birds,  and  its  interior 
peopled  by  rabbits.  Once  upon  a  time, 
however,  there  dwelt  a  hermit  on  the  isle, 
the  ruins  of  whose  hut  are  still  to  be  seen. 
This  was  no  religious  anchorite  vowed  to 
a  holy  life,  but  a  certain  Thomas  Bushel — 
we  have  met  the  gentleman  before  among 
the  mines  of  Cardiganshire — once  a  servant 
of  the  great  philosopher,  but  less  illustrious 
Chancellor,  Lord  Bacon.  "In  obedience 
to  my  late  lord's  philosophical  advice,'* 
writes  Master  Bushel,  *'  I  resolved  to  make 
a  perfect  experiment  upon  myself,  for  the 
obtaining  of  a  long  and  healthy  life."  And 
to  attain  this  end  he  lived  three  years  on 
the  Culf  of  Man,  enjoying  a  parsimonious 
diet  of  herbs,  oil,  mustard,  and  honey. 

Rounding  the  Calf  of  Man,  we  come  to 
a  wild  romantic  coast-line,  studded  with 
dark  and  dangerous  reefs  of  rocks,  and 
after  passing  Port  Erin,  once  enriched  by 
the  trade  with  Ireland,  there  is  hardly  a 
break  in  the  rocky  wall  till  we  reach  the 
harbour  of  Peel  with  its  famous  old  ruined 
castle  occupying  the  whole  of  the  rocky 
islet  dedicated  to  Saint  Patrick.  Enclosed 
within  the  broken  wall  of  the  castle,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Cathedral  church  and  an 
ancient  round  tower  of  the  Irish  pattern, 
with  the  mound  of  an  older  casde  stilL 
There  is  no  more  venerable  and  hallowed 
site  than  this  Patrick's  Holm  all  the  island 
round,  hallowed  and  haunted  tea  For  if 
Saint  Patrick  himself  raised  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  church,  and  early  Irish 
saints  are  answerable  for  the  round  tower, 
are  not  the  castle  ruins  haunted  by  that 
terrible  spectre,  the  Mough  dy  Dhoo,  or 
big  black  dog  of  Peel  t    Once  a  soldier 
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followed  the  black  dog  to  his  lair.  The 
man  returned  indeed,  bnt  never  spoke 
again,  never  could  reveal  the  awful  secrete 
of  the  subterranean  world  he  had  visited, 
and  died  soon  after  frozen  with  terror. 

Then  there  is  the  ancient  crypt  beneath 
the  CathedraJ,  which  tradition  affirms  to 
have  been  the  prison  cell  of  Eleanor, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  wife  of  the  good 
Duke  Humphrey,  accused  of  witchcraft 
against  King  Henry  the  Sixth ;  she  had 
made  a  wax  model  of  the  King,  it  was 
said,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  black  art, 
so  that  whatever  evil  she  might  practise 
on  the  image,  should  be  experienced  by  ito 
representative  in  the  flesh.  And  so  after 
standing  wrapped  in  a  sheet  in  old  Saint 
Paul's  with  a  candle  in  her  hand  to  do  her 
penance,  the  Duchess  was  handed  over 
to  Sir  John  Stanley  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
ELingdom  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  this 
desolate  prison-house,  within  the  then 
strong  castle  of  Peel,  the  unhappy  woman 
passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  An  old  Manx 
ballad  makes  her  say : 

Full  nineteen  years  in  sorrow  thus  I  spent 
Without  one  hour  or  minute  of  content 

The  actual  term  of  her  imprisonment,  till 
death  released  her,  was  not  so  long,  bntlong 
enough  for  such  a  life  of  misery.  The  crypt 
is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  unhappy 
woman,  of  course ;  and  every  night,  if  one 
has  the  courage  to  listen,  she  may  be  heard 
to  ascend  the  winding  stair  and  to  beat 
against  the  doorway  of  her  prison  to 
the  accompaniment  of  dismal  cries  and 
lamentations. 

The  existence  of  the  old  Cathedral  on 
Patrick's  Holm  has  given  rise  to  the  im- 
pression that  the  island  should  bear  the 
name  of  Sodor,  and  that  hence  is  derived 
the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
But  this  title  is  a  survival  from  the  days 
when  the  island  was  ruled  by  its  Norwe- 
gian Kings  along  with  the  Hebrides,  or 
the  Western  Islands ;  the  southernmost  of 
which,  ''insulfls  sodorenses,"  were  united 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Man,  owning  as  metro- 
politan the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim  in 
Norway. 

When  Peel  is  once  passed  there  is  no- 
thing of  much  interest  to  be  met  with  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island,  which  from 
that  point  seems  dull  and  flat,  and  sparsely 
inhabited.  But,  as  we  round  the  Point  of 
Ayre,  Bamsey  Bay,  with  ite  red  clifis,  comes 
in  sight,  a  fine  roadstead  for  ships  of  any 
burden  when  westerly  gales  are  blowing. 
And  there  lies  the  pleasant  town  of  Ram- 
sey, the  capital  of  the  northern  part  of  the 


island,  with  ito  pier  and  harbour,  and  its 
steamers  plying  to  the  opposite  cosit  of 
England.  Then  comes  Manghold  Head, 
named  after  the  saint  of  that  name,  a 
disciple  of  Saint  Patrick  Sunt  Manghold  in 
his  early  years  had  been  a  wicked  Iiuh 
Prince,  but  coming  to  a  due  sense  of  hit 
iniquities  through  the  preaching  of  Saint 
Patrick,  he  determined  to  renounce  the 
world  altogether,  and  put  to  sea  in  a 
wicker  boat — ^a  coracle,  no  doubt— leaigned 
to  go  where  winds  and  waves  might  widt 
hiuL  These  brought  him  round  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Man,  and,  ohooaing  the 
most  inaccessible  part  of  tiie  coast  for  a 
landing  place,  he  went  ashora  Where  the 
saint  landed  sprang  up  a  fountain,  which 
bursts  from  the  north-west  side  of  the 
headland,  and  is  still  a  resort  of  pOgnms. 

Then  comes  Laxey  Bay  and  village,  the 
latter  at  the  entrance  of  a  pleaaant  glen 
surrounded  by  hills,  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  to  be  found  many  rude  monomoitB  of 
earlier  races  in  stone  and  earth  monnds— 
notably  a  fine  cairn,  called  King  Qny'i 
grave,  which  tradition  assigns,  and  pro- 
bably with  truth,  to  the  bones  of  the  first 
of  the  Danish  Princes  of  the  island. 

There  follows  a  succession  of  creeks  and 
bajs,  with  a  pleasant  smiling  upland 
country  beyond;  fields,  villager,  hamleti, 
in  pleasant  confusion,  with  quaint  church 
spires  and  white  villas  gleaming  from 
wooded  slopes,  with  dark  mountain  ridges 
as  a  background.  And  this  brings  na  once 
more  to  Douglas  Bay,  and  we  may  take 
leave  of  the  island 

Dear  ElUin  VftDiiin, 
And  tby  green  hills  by  the  Ma, 

with  that  regret  which  nativea  and  viaitors 
alike  experience  as  its  outlines  are  lost  to 
sight  in  the  hazy  distance. 


THE  SEASIDE  IN  WINTER. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a 
place  where  dulness  reigns  more  aupreme 
than  in  the  average  seaside  health  resort 
during  the  winter  months. 

Torquay,  Bournemouth,  Brighton,  and  a 
few  other  places,  are  exceptions,  it  is  trae, 
although  some  people  have  been  known  to 
gently  hint  that  even  those  lands  of 
crutches  and  bath-chairs  are  rather  tame  at  j 
the  period  of  the  year  when^  many  walks 
and  drives  are  injudicious — if  not  impos- 
sible. 

Singularly  enough,  there  are,  as  a  rale, 
far   less    amusements — concerts,  leotare8,j 
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and  the  like — in  a  winter  health  resorti 
than  could  be  obtained  within  eaay  access 
of  the  yisitor's  home.  The  inhabitants 
imagine  that  the  natural  attractions  of 
their  town  are  quite  sufficient  to  prevent 
weariness,  which — if  it  may  be  said  with- 
out offence — ^is  a  great  mistaka 

Even  the  prettiest  scenery  quickly  palls, 
and  the  appetite  is  soon  cloyed  if  it  is 
taken  in  too  large  a  dose ;  the  visitor  looks 
at  the  ''  splendid  views/'  and  the  "  magni- 
ficent sea  frontage,"  with  as  great  a  sense 
of  boredom  as  that  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  regard  the  humble  hedge-row  in  front 
of  his  own  suburban  residence. 

But  in  winter  resorts  business  is  kept 
going ;  and  one  can  go  to  church  or  chapel 
without  being  frozen  to  the  mairowbone  by 
a  beggarly  array  of  empty  seats. 

How  different  is  it  in  those  places  where 
the  summer  season  is  everything  !  Many 
health  resorts  in  the  North,  for  example, 
are  patronised  largely  by  toilers  in  the  busy 
centres  of  manufacture;  and,  as  these 
people  rarely  think  of  going  to  the  seaside 
except  in  June,  July,  or  August,  such 
places  as  Blackpool,  Southport,  and  portions 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  literally  <'to  let" 
during  the  winter  months.  The  same  state 
of  affairs  is,  indeed,  common  in  every 
watering-place  which  has  only  the  summer 
season. 

-  In  summer,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
paterfamilias  to  meet  with  the  conven- 
tional announcement,  "Apartments  to 
let ; "  but  in  winter  this  would  stare  at 
him  from  every  parlour  window  in  the 
town,  together  with  the  suggestive  com- 
panion, '^Lodgings  to  let;"  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  rarely  seen  in  summer. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  houses,  too, 
Is  not  without  significance.  Windows  and 
blinds  agree  in  that  they  are  dirty ;  steps 
and  door-plates  sadly  need  cleaning ;  and, 
here  and  there,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  the 
landlord  may  be  seen  standing  at  the 
door  calmly  smoking  his  pipe,  with  that 
air  of  enjoyment  which  only  inward  satis- 
faction— and  good  tobacco — can  produce. 
Now  he  is,  very  properly,  the  captain  of 
the  ship ;  but  in  summer,  ^hen  business  is 
brisk,  he  hardly  ranks  as  first  mate— in 
other  words,  he  takes  a  subsidiary  position. 
Whoever  heard  of  the  landlord  of  a  sea- 
side boarding-house  1  Nobody.  The 
landlady  is  &e  responsible  person,  the 
ruler  of  the  establishment ;  the  landlord 
does  not  get  an  opportunity  of  ruling 
until  there  is  nobody  to  rule.  In  summer 
he  is  the  *'Munoz    of  private  life,   the 


titular  lord  and  master ;  the  carver,  house- 
steward,  and  humble  husband  of  the 
occupier  of  the  dingy  throne." 

Everything  about  the  place  is  in  entire 
keeping  with  that  deserted  appearance  of 
the  railway  station  which  strikes  one  upon 
arrival.  The  morning  trains  from  town 
which  were  awaited  with  such  interest  by  a 
large  number  of  touters  from  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  with  their  "  comfortable 
apartments  "  and  ''  fine  views  of  the  sea," 
are  missing.  So,  too,  are  the  cabmen  and 
the  itinerant  hangers-oa  What  they  do 
in  winter  is  a  mystery;  their  summer 
occupation  is  decidedly  gone ;  for  not  two 
visitors  anive  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

The  streets  are  deserted,  shops  and 
theatres  are  closed ;  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  sea  everything  is  changed  from 
what  one  is  accustomed  to.  There  are  no 
suggestions  as  to  its  being  a  *' pleasant 
morning  for  a  sail,"  not  because  the  gentle 
hint  about  the  weather  would  be  less  in 
accordance  with  truth  than  such  obser- 
vations usually  are,  but  because  boats  and 
boatmen  are  alike  missing.  The  bathing- 
machines,  too,  are  stranded  high  and  dry, 
far  from  the  reach  of  the  waves.  Bathe  ! 
Ugh !  The  thought  almost  makes  one 
shudder.  Then,  even  in  the  first  compre- 
hensive survey,  one  misses  the  top  of  the 
funnel  of  a  steamboat  which  used  to  peep 
over  the  end  of  the  pier,  as  if  looking  for 
passengers,  and  the  white  sails  of  the 
yachts,  which  so  pleasantly  filled  in  the 
background  and  relieved  the  monotony. 
The  sands  present  a  new  aspect,  and  one 
is  conscious  of  the  absence  of  many  *'  com- 
mon objects  of  the  seaside."  Where  are 
Edwin  and  Angelina  1  The  children  who 
would  persist  in  making  their  sand-house 
too  near  the  water )  The  people  who  spent 
most  of  their  time  reading  yellow-backed 
novels  ?  The  temperance  orators  and  the 
evangelists  1  The  niggers  and  the  Italian 
girls )  Not  to  mention  Punch  and  Judy, 
and  a  score  of  others. 

This  thought  inevitably  suggests  itself  as 
one's  eye  wanders  along  the  stretch  of  bare 
sand,  relieved  here  and  there  by  the  flotsam 
and  jetson  of  the  waves;  here  a  great 
patch  of  pretty  seaweed ;  there  a  bottle, 
around  which  a  sentimentalist — with  vivid 
recollections  of  certain  harrowing  tales  from 
the  sea — might  weave  a  thrilling  romance, 
until  he  discovered  that  it  was  but  a  dis- 
carded receptacle  for  stout. 

The  pier  is  deserted,  with  the  exception 
of  the  old,  familiar  figure  in  the  rabbit- 
hutch  at  the  entrance.    Instead  of  raking 
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in  heap8  of  pennies,  he  is  now  steadily 
puffing  away  at  a  short,  black  pipe,  and 
reading  a  newspaper  at  least  a  week  old. 

There  is  in  this  neighbourhood  only  one 
man  whom  the  *' season"  does  not  seem  to 
afiect  Need  it  be  said  that  the  man  in 
question  is  the  blufif  old  tar,  whose  sole 
duty  seems  to  consist  in  tapping  the 
barometer  at  regular  intervals,  and  in 
taking  the  deepest  interest  in  the  weather  f 
He  is  just  the  same  in  any  seaside  place, 
and  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

The  churches  and  chapels,  which  are 
uncomfortably  crowded  in  the  ''season/' 
now  present  a  dismal  appearance,  owing  to 
the  long  array  of  empty  pews,  and  the  few 
people  who  attend  only  serve  to  render 
the  contrast  between  summer  and  winter 
the  more  glaring.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a 
seaside  resort  attended  worship  as  rarely 
in  winter  as  they  do  in  summer,  the 
churches  and  chapels  might  almost  as  well 
be  "  closed  during  the  winter  months,"  an 
announcement  which  one  sees  in  every 
direction :  on  the  doors  of  the  tiheatres, 
of  the  Aquarium,  of  one  half  of  the  shops ; 
and,  just  as  a  small  joke  in  the  Law  Courts 
goes  a  very  long  way,  so  the  visitor  takes 
a  profound  interest  in  shop  windows  which, 
at  another  period  of  the  year,  would  be 
passed  by  without  a  second  glance. 

In  the  summer  there  is  a  surfeit  of  those 
articles  which  are  only  to  be  found  at  the 
seaside;  now,  very  few  of  them  can  be 
seen,  and  those  which  are  visible  can  be 
purchased  at  a  (comparatively)  low  rate. 
The  prices  of  all  commodities  undergo 
great  fluctuations  in  seaside  towns. 

After  the  "season"  is  over  is  emphati- 
cally the  time  to  buy,  so  far  as  cheapness 
is  concerned,  for,  in  the  spring,  upon  every- 
thing— from  a  needle  to  a  pair  of  sand- 
shoes—  is  imposed  a  sort  of  Air  and 
Water  Tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which 
is  not  taken  off  until  the  last  of  the  visitors 
has  departed. 

From  a  pecuniary  pointy  then,  during 
the  ''season"  is  not  the  time  to  visit  a 
health  resort,  more  especially  if  the  visitor 
has  a  horror  of  meeting  all  the  acquain- 
tances whom  he  sees  every  day  in  the  City. 

Let  such  a  man  choose  a  summer  resort 
where  there  is  a  small  resident  population, 
and  where  the  air  is  not  too  strong  in 
winter;  lethim  visit  it  three  months  afcer  the 
season  is  over,  and  he  will  have  tiie  supreme 
satisfaction — for  those  who  like  this  sort 
of  thing — of  having  the  town  almost  to 
himself.  He  can  certainly  stroll  up  and 
down  the  pier  with  as  much  esse  and  con- 


tent as  if  it  belonged  to  him ;  he  can  hsye 
his  walks  and  drives  with  as  much  solitade 
as  if  he  were  in  his  own  park;  he  can  go 
anywhere  and  everywhere  witiiout  being 
troubled  with  the  presence  of  the  town 
acquaintance  or  the  cheap-tripper ;  and— 
crowning  comfort  of  all — ^he  can  worabip  at 
church  with  almost  precisely  the  same 
advantage  as  if  he  had  one  built  for  his 
own  usa 

The  whole  town  is,  in  shorty  deserted; 
and  the  feelings  of  the  average  vintor  irho 
ventures  to  go  to  the  seaside  in  winter  aie 
precisely  analogous  to  those  experienced 
when  one  is  cooped  up — byrain— inasmaD 
hotel  in  the  Lake  District.  Gloom  rei^ 
everywhere,  and  the  dolness  is  sunply  in- 
tolerable. If  a  man  could  put  up  with  it 
for  more  than  two  or  three  days,  he  conld 
be  tolerably  happy  under  any  cirenmstaneei, 
even  as  the  Speaker  of  a  Parliamentary 
Debating  Society,  or  the  Chairman  of  a 
haggling  Highway  Board. 

At  most  seaside  resorts,  there  is  but  one 
attraction  in  winter,  and  that  can  only  be 
seen  under  certain  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  the  splendour  of  the  sea 
during  a  gale  possesses  little  charm  to  many; 
but  to  most  persons  it  is  a  magnificent 
sight  Given  a  good  sea  frontage,  then 
high  tide,  when  there  is  a  strong  gale 
blowing  inland,  is  weU  worth  seeing. 
Well  wrapped  up,  go  on  the  promoiade  half- 
an-hour  or  an  hour  before  idgh  tide. 

Above,  the  sky  is  dark,  perhaps  almost 
black,  with  here  and  there  a  bght  dead 
which  serves  to  intensify  the  darkness  of 
the  others;  below,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  is  a  mass  of  seething  foam,  glorioosly 
white.  Every  now  and  then  the  wind 
catohes  the  top  of  one  of  the  large  waves, 
breaks  it  into  spray,  and  dashes  it  into 
your  face  with  a  force  that  makes  yon 
blink,  and  nestle  your  ehin  under  the 
collar  of  your  overcoat;  while  the  great 
billows  roll  in,  break  on  the  shmgle^  v^di 
rushing  up  to  the  promenade,  leave  behind 
them  a  mass  of  foam,  whidi,  however,  is 
soon  swept  pnward  by  the  rising  tide. 

Already  the  pier-head  is  beaten  over  by 
the  wild,  angry  sea ;  but  the  waters  rise 
higher  and  higher,  till  it  is  almost  buied, 
and  one  can  catch  only  occasional  glimpses 
of  it 

Such  a  scene  is  the  only  inducement  to 
visit  most  seaside  resorts  in  winter.  01 
course,  in  many  places,  the  nature  of  the 
climate  renders  them  unsuiteble  for  winter 
residence.  There  are  some,  however,  in 
which  this  is  scarcely  the  case ;  yet  no 
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effort  18  made  to  attract  visitors.  The 
lodging-hooae  keepers — those  convenient 
butts  of  the  humorist — and  a  few  of  the 
shopkeepera  are  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  As  soon  as  the  season  is  over, 
these  persons  have  nothing  to  do  but 
oount  up  the  proceeds  of  the  brief  period 
during  which  they  made  hay,  and  await 
with  patience  the  next  year's  harvest. 
They,  together  with  the  permanent  officials 
about  the  place,  have  no  dealings  with 
visitors  during  the  winter  months ;  and 
they  remain  in  a  passive  state  until  the 
spring.  Then  everybody  bursts  into  a 
paroxysm  of  activity.  Painters,  paper- 
hangersy  and  decorators  set  to  work  in 
good  earnest;  housekeepers  clean  down 
their  premises  and  prepare  for  the  harvest; 
shops  are  opened,  theatres  re-decorated, 
public  improvements  effected;  and, amongst 
all  the  work,  the  conversation  generally 
turns  upon  one  subject — namely,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  coming  "  season." 

The  true  lodging-house  keeper,  indeed, 
rarely  thinks  of  anything  else  when  that 
harvest  time  is  coming  round ;  and  thus  it 
happens  that,  when  me  reader  runs  down 
to  his  favourite  resort  for  a  few  days'  holi- 


day, he  will  find  things  pretty  much  as  he*  This  was  a  nicer  sort  of  thing  to  rule  than 
left    them,    since   the  desolation  of  the    ^^^    ''^^-       ^^'  -'^      x./.^      «t 

winter  will  have  given  place  to  the  old 


familiar  figures,  and  to  the  *'  common  objects 
of  the  seaside." 
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Holm  Church ;  beyond  it  more  woods  and 
rich  green  slopes,  and  then  the  mist  that 
hid  the  distant  hill& 

Celia  stood  and  looked  out  at  this  view 
with  a  faint,  lazy  smil&  Most  of  the  land 
she  could  see  belonged  to  Paul  Romaine, 
and  would  very  soon  belong  to  her;  he 
wanted  the  marriage  to  come  off  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  she,  as  she  smilingly  told 
her  aunt»  saw  no  reason  for  any  delay. 
The  tiresome  business  about  Vincent  had 
given  her  a  certain  dislike  to  Woole- 
borough,  and  also  to  any  continued  de- 
pendence on  her  aunt,  who,  in  her  opinion, 
had  not  been  entirely  nice  about  that. 
The  prospect  of  a  good  fortune  and  per- 
fect liberty  was  very  agreeable ;  and  Paul, 
the  necessary  drawback  to  these  things, 
was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  such  an  ap- 
pendage might  have  been.  Colia  con- 
sidered the  case  of  a  friend  of  hers  who 
had  married,  for  the  same  reasons,  a  vulgar 
cotton-spinner  of  fifty.  Of  course  she 
ruled  him,  but  she  was  ashamed  of  him ; 
his  ignorances  were  terribla  Now  Paul 
might  be  odd;  he  might  pass  as  a  muff, 
even,  among  Celia's  sort  of  men;  but  he 
was  young,  good-looking,  and  a  gentleman. 


the  other.     Celia  was  quite  satisfied.     She 
was  also  proud  of  her  own  good  sense. 


PART  I. 

CHAPTER  VIII.      HOLM. 

One  morning,  ten  days  later,  CeUa 
Darrell  was  standing  at  her  window  in 
Holm  Lodge,  looking  out  westward.  Half 
the  view  was  still  veiled  by  the  mists  of 
the  autumn  morning;  but  the  sun  was 
slowly  winning  his  way,  laying  long  gold 
rays  across  the  fields,  touclung  the  eroups 
of  great  beeches  and  the  oaks  which  were 
just  taking  a  tint  of  brown  on  their  green- 
ness, adding  colour  to  the  varying  autumn 
colours,  and  making  a  world  of  lovely 
light  and  shadow,  except  on  the  south- 
ward slope  of  the  hill,  where  the  ''  sable, 
silent,  solemn  forest "  lay  a  dark  mass,  and 
seemed   impenetrable  even  by  sunshina 

Among  the  trees,  a  mile  or  two  away,  the    especially  as  her  aunt  said  he  ^ 
liffht  had  iust  touched  the  white  spire  of  I  and  mieht  leave  Paul  his  monev. 


and,  by  this  time,  had  laughed  herself  out 
of  any  lingering  trouble  about  Vincent, 
though  she  often  caught  herself  thinking 
of  him.  One  cannot  have  everything  in 
this  world,  she  thought  very  justly ;  some 
advantages  must  be  given  up  for  the  sake 
of  others.  A  little  more  of  Vincent  would 
have  been  dangerous,  it  was  true;  she 
was  beginning  to  understand  what  love 
might  be — a  thing  to  upset  all  calculations. 
But  he  was  gone ;  that  painful  little  excite- 
ment had  passed  away,  and,  jost  as  he  had 
prophedfed,  she  had  laughed  and  played 
tennis  all  the  week  with  other  people. 

Now  she  had  come  with  her  uncle  and 
aunt  to  Holm;  and  Paul  was  at  Red 
Towers.  He  had  traveUed  with  them,  and 
they  had  all  arrived  late  last  night.  It 
was  amusing  to  come  back  to  the  same 
country  she  had  visited  last  autumn,  and  to 
look  at  it  with  such  different  eyes.  Then» 
she  had  been  rather  tired  and  bored  with 
everything,  though  she  did  not  show  it 
much ;  now,  she  was  quite  prepared  to  be 
pleased.  She  remembered  Colonel  Ward 
rather  vaguely,  as  an  old  bore;  he  was 
Paul's  best  friend,  and  must  be  cultivated ; 

was  rich, 
Paul's 
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hoase,  too,  was  now  a  matter  of  critical 
interest. 

Celia  presently  went  downstairs,  in  a 
cheerful,  practical  state  of  mind,  and  found 
her  uncle,  the  Canon,  enjoying  his  "villeg- 
giatura  "  on  the  stone  steps  in  front  of  the 
little  house,  wearing  a  straw  hat  and  read- 
ing a  novel  Below  lay  the  tennis  ground 
in  dewy  shadow ;  below  that,  the  brilliant 
and  varied  colour  of  a  hedge  of  dahlias ; 
then  a  sort  of  little  glen,  all  grass  and  oak 
triBes;  and  then  the  great  wood.  Alto- 
gether it  was  a  peaceful  and  pleasant 
retreat  Oelia  wished  her  uncle  good- 
morning,  and  stood  beside  him  on  the 
steps  ;  he  looked  up  from  his  book 
benevolently. 

•^  Well,  Celia  1"  he  said,  "are  you  think- 
ing, <  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey  1 '  We 
quite  acknowledge  it,  your  aunt  and  I — 
only  don't  turn  ns  out  of  our  house.  Holm 
will  have  new  charms  when  you  are  settled 
here." 

**  Then  I  hope  yon  mean  to  be  here  more 
than  once  a  year,"  said  Celia,  smiling.  *'  I 
have  no  taste  for  solitude.  I  shall  want 
you  dreadfully." 

<<  Don't  let  Paul  hear  that,"  said  the 
Canon.     "  He  wants  nobody  but  you." 

**  Paul  is  very  young,"  said  Celia. 

"  Just  the  same  age,  are  yon  not  ?  " 

*<  That  means  nothing." 

"  By-the-by,  is  he  coming  to  breakfast  1 '' 

'<No.  Colonel  Ward  wanted  him.  He 
is  coming  here  afterwards." 

*<  Rather  ill-advised  of  the  worthy  Colonel. 
Very  funny,  Paul's  affection  for  that  old 
fellow,"  said  Canon  Percival  thoughtfully. 
"  I  was  quite  uneasy,  at  one  time :  I 
thought  he  would  turn  Paul  into  as  great 
an  oddity  as  himself.  I  assure  you,  Celia, 
that  if  Colonel  Ward  had  had  his  way,  Paul 
would  have  spent  his  whole  time  at  Red 
Towers,  loitering  about  with  him  and  his 
dogs.  Wouldn't  even  have  gone  to  coUega 
Most  absurd,  and  very  wrong  ;  quite 
contrary  to  his  father's  wishes.  WeU,  yon 
know,  the  Colonel  doesn't  like  me,  simply 
because  I  set  my  face  against  all  this  non- 
sense of  keeping  the  boy  shut  up,  away 
from  other  young  men.  It  was  my  duty, 
as  Paul's  guardian.  Of  course,  I  had  no 
more  power  than  Colonel  Ward ;  but  I  had 
your  aunt  on  my  side.  That  was  a  great 
thing." 

"Aunt  Flo  can  do  anything  with  the  old 
Coloneli  can't  she  I " 

"  So  she  thinks.  I  don't  know ;  I  hope 
80— for  if  he  can  give  us  any  trouble,  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  will     I  suspect  he 


does  not  approve  of  this  marriage.  I 
wrote  him  a  long  lettw  about  it  the  other 
day.  I  thought  it  was  tiie  proper  thing  to 
do.     He  has  not  vouchsafed  me  an  anawer." 

"But  Paul  is  his  own  master  now," 
suggested  Celia. 

"  Yes,  yes,  very  true.  Bat  the  Colonel 
can  miJce  himself  troublesome.  He  has 
been  mixed  up  so  much,  do  yon  seei  with 
the  management  of  the  property." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  he  will  do  much 
harm.  Now  breakfast  is  ready.  Here  are 
Aunt  Flo  and  Toto  coming  to  call  us.'' 

Paul  had  been  having  his  breakfast 
with  Colonel  Ward  in  the  dark  low  diniog- 
room  at  the  Cottage,  where  the  dogs  sat 
up  all  round  and  waited  for  their  torn. 
The  Colonel's  household  arrangements 
were  of  the  simplest  kind ;  they  were  not 
unlike  those  of  Dr.  Riccabocca,  only  if 
possible  simpler  still,  the  only  servant 
who  lived  in  the  house  with  him  being 
a  straight  and  correct  young  man  named 
Bartholomew,  commonly  called  Barty,  who 
had  been  a  soldier,  and  might  haye 
been  a  Frenchman,  from  his  genius  as 
cook,  valet,  housemaid,  and  gardener.  Not 
that  these  talents  were  in  requisition  every 
day.  An  old  woman,  who  lived  on  the  com- 
mon— ^ugly,  clever,  and  respectable — was 
nominally  Colonel  Ward's  housekeeper, 
and  spent  most  of  her  time  at  the  Cottage. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  little 
old-fashioned  rooms,  with  their  well-worn 
furniture,  where  the  six  dogs  lay  in  a  row 
before  the  fire  in  winter,  and  in  their 
favourite  comers  in  summer.  They  were 
all  one  family;  the  Colonel's  breed  of 
Clumber  spaniels  was  well  known  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  uninitiated  were  wont  to  see  nothing 
at  first  but  a  heap  of  white,  curly,  satiny 
backs  and  legs,  more  or  less  varied  with 
golden-brown,  half-a-dozen  white  faces, 
more  or  less  mild,  afi'dctionate,  melancholy, 
with  drooping  ears,  long  and  fringed,  and 
eyes,  light  golden  brown,  so  touching  in 
their  wistful  gaze  that  they  might  have 
melted  the  stoniest  heart.  This  collective 
impression  was  all  nonsense,  and  nothing 
enraged  Colonel  Ward  so  much  as  to  hear 
it  put  into  words. 

They  were  very  happy  dogs,  and  their 
characters  were  just  as  varied  as  those  of  a 
family  of  childrea  Besides,  they  were  by 
no  means  equal  in  beauty,  or  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  good  bre€ding,  though  fdl 
equally  well-bred.  Dick  and  Di,  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  flock,  were  the  perfec- 
tion  of   Clumber   beauty,    carrying    the 
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''shilling  mark"  on  their  heads  which 
stamps  the  breed.  Two  of  the  puppies — 
Jack  and  Jess — also  bore  this  distinction ; 
bat  Panch  and  Jady  were  unfortunately 
and  unaccountably  without  it. 

The  Colonel  was  ashamed  of  them,  and 
BO  was  Barty ;  but  Mrs.  Perks,  the  house- 
keeper, gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  they 
were  much  happier  without  ib.  Certain  it 
is  that  they  were  the  most  cheerful  of 
the  party,  and  full  of  careless  impertinence, 
leaving  diguity  to  their  father  and  mother, 
and  melancholy  to  their  more  distinguished 
brother  and  sister,  who,  especially  Jess,  were 
of  all  young  dogs  the  saddest  These  dogs 
seemed  keenly  to  feel  the  responsibilities  of 
their  position ;  they  never  did  anything 
wrong,  and  their  greatness  weighed  upon 
them.  But  the  flower  of  the  family  was 
no  doubt  Di ;  she  had  in  consequence  the 
best  of  everything,  and  none  of  her  com- 
panions dreamed  of  being  jealous,  or  of 
disputing  her  pre-eminence.  The  other 
dogs  were  sometimes  left  at  home,  or  shot 
up  out  of  the  way.  Di  was  her  master's 
dearest  friend ;  she  slept  in  his  room,  and 
he  was  never  seen  without  her.  The  thick 
white  satin  of  her  coat,  with  its  stiff  curl, 
was  perfection ;  her  marks  were  the  right 
shade  of  brown;  her  eyes  with  their 
golden-tinted  depths  were  full  of  soul  and 
tenderness.  Dick  was  very  handsome  too, 
but  he  was  a  heavy,  uninteresting  dog 
compared  with  Di.  He  knew  thi?,  no 
doubt;  he  admired  her  loyally,  like  a 
gentleman,  and  did  not  resent  their 
master's  favouritism,  but  contented  him- 
self with  violently  snubbing  the  preten- 
tious Punch,  and  generally  setting  a  digni- 
fied example  to  the  puppies. 

Paul  and  the  Colonel  and  this  family 
had  breakfast  very  comfortably  together, 
Paul's  little  Scamp  having  been  left  at 
home ;  the  Clumbers  were  ready  to  play 
with  him  out-of-doors,  but  did  not  care 
for  his  company  in  their  own  dining-room, 
where  each  had  its  own  place,  Di  perched 
on  a  footstool  at  her  master's  right  hand. 
Di  had  a  charmingly  high-bred  way  of 
pretending  not  to  be  hungry,  and  playing 
with  her  food :  the  puppies  never  could 
imitate  this,  and  Dick  only  tried  to  seem 
indifferent,  betraying  his  anxiety  in  his 
eyes.  Punch  and  Judy  sometimes  had  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  room;  then  Di 
tossed  her  head  scornfully,  and  played 
more  than  ever. 

Colonel  Ward  was  not  very  cheerful  that 
morning ;  he  was  silent  and  dull.  Without 
the  delightful  behaviour  of  the  dogs,  and 


the  serene  intensity  of  happiness  which 
shone  in  the  face  of  Paul,  the  meal  would 
have  been  a  dismal  one. 

The  Colonel's  mind,  in  fact,  was  divided 
against  itself.  He  wanted  to  rejoice  with 
his  friends — ^he  was  a  solitary  man,  and 
had  few  other  friends — bat  he  could  not 
yet  be  reoonciled  to  Paul's  marrying  Miss 
DarrelL  Besides,  there  was  the  danger  of 
inconsistency,  for  he  remembered  all  that 
he  had  said  to  Paul  on  the  subject,  and 
supposed  Paul  must  remember  it  too, 
perhaps  resent  it ;  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 
Altogether,  he  was  not  comfortable  in  his 
mind,  and  rather  avoided  the  subject 
till  breakfast  was  nearly  over.  He  had 
quite  meant  to  have  a  very  serious 
and  interesting  talk  with  Paul,  and  had 
asked  him  to  breakfast  with  this  in  view ; 
but  Paul  gave  signs  of  being  too  frivo- 
lously happy  for  any  sort  of  business  con- 
versation. 

The  poor  Colonel  felt  out  of  tune  with 
his  surroundings.    At  last  he  began  : 

"  I  suppose  your  engagement  is  no  longer 
a  secret)" 

"Yon  are  right,"  the  young  man 
answered.  **  Everybody  may  know  now." 
"  Percival  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
me  a  grand  letter  about  it  the  other  day," 
said  the  Colonel  As  he  spoke,  he  threw 
Di  a  scrap  of  toast,  and  smiled  at  her 
frolics  in  receiving  it. 

Small  yelps  of  impatience  came  from 
Punch  and  Judy,  and  the  other  puppies 
beat  the  floor  with  their  tails.     Dick  alone 
lay  motionless,  looking  at  his  master,  with 
feelings  too  deep  for  expression. 
After  a  pause  the  Colonel  went  on : 
"  I  didn't  answer  his  letter." 
"Why  not!"  said  PauL 
"What  was  I  to  say)    He  told  me 
nothing  that  I  did  not  know  before.     His 
own  gratification  and  Mrs.  Percival's — was 
there  any  need  for  describing  thatt    He 
wanted  me  to  write  a  history  about  mine — 
rather  too  much  to  expect,  as  any  other 
man  would   have   felt.     However,  it  is 
Percival  all  over — ignoring  any  view  but 
his  own.   Can't  turn  into  a  humbug,  Paul, 
even    to    please    you,   or    Mrs.    Percival 
either." 

"We  don't  want  you  to  do  that,"  said 
PauL  "  I  dare  say  Canon  Percival's  letter  did 
not  want  an  answer.  He  never  said  any- 
thing to  me  about  it.  It  doesn't  matter ; 
you  will  be  civil  to  them  now." 

'*  I  suppose  I  must.  Not  ask  them 
herel — I  can't  do  that.  Neither  Mrs. 
Percival  nor  Miss  Darrell  would  care  to 
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come  to  tea  in  a  kennel,  for  instance/' 
said  the  Colonel,  looking  diarply  ronnd  at 
his  dog-famUy. 

'*Toa  had  better  ask  them,  and  hear 
what  they  say,"  said  Paul.  "They  are 
very  fond  of  dogs." 

He  felt  quietly  convinced  that  the  dear 
old  Colonel  was  dybg  to  make  himself  as 
agreeable  as  pofisible  to  the  ladies,  who  cer- 
t^ly  were  quite  ready  to  be  friendly  with 
him.  His  holding  aloof  was  the  one  thing 
that  troubled  Pai:d  at  this  time,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  prejudice  would  only  be  con- 
quered by  further  acquaintance  with  Celia. 
He  thought  that  the  whole  thing  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  Colonel's  dislike  of  Canon 
Percival,  a  very  old  story.  He  could  not 
dislike  Celia  herself ;  that  idea  was  so 
ridiculous  as  to  be  impossible:  and  her 
want  of  fortune  could  never  be  a  real 
objection  to  so  unworldly  a  mind  as  the 
Colonel's. 

Mrs.  Percival  was  his  old  love,  the 
object  of  his  deepest  admiration ;  he  there- 
fore certainly  had  no  right  to  be  surprised 
if  her  niece  proved  as  attractive  as  herself. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  morn- 
ing T'  asked  Colonel  Ward,  still  rather 
grumpily. 

'*  I  am  going  to  fetch  Mr&  Percival  and 
Miss  Darrell,  and  we  are  gobg  all  over  the 
house,  and  so  on,  to  see  what  alterations 
wOl  be  wanted." 

'*  Alterations  1  *' 

^'Xow,  Colonel,  if  you  were  goin^  to 
be  married,  you  would  want  alterations 
here." 

('  And  my  landlord  would  object,  I  dare- 
say. Well,  Paul,  a  guardian  is  a  more 
important  person  than  a  landlord.  One 
has  only  his  own  property  to  think  about ; 
the  other  has  somebody  else's.  And  that's 
a  serious  affair,  when  the  somebody  is  a 
foolish  youne  fellow  in  love." 

"Come  i^ng,  then,  and  give  us  your 
advice,"  said  Paul  "Come  with  me  now, 
or  meet  us  at  the  house." 

"No,  my  lad;  111  do  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other.  You  are  of  age ;  you  must 
manage  your  own  affairs." 


"Oh  yes,  you  must  come,''  said  Paul. 
"  You  know  the  house  better  than  any- 
body. I  shall  tell  them  you  are 
coming." 

"  No,  Fm  not  coming,"  the  Colonel 
said. 

He  went  out  with  Paul  to  the  gate,  and 
watched  him  as  he  rushed  off  along  tho 
sandy  road  towards  Holm  Lodge.  The  son 
was  shining  on  its  red  chimneys,  from  which 
faint  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  were  stealiog ; 
up  here  on  the  high  ground  the  air  was  clear 
and  fresh,  though  a  mommg  mist  still 
lingered  in  the  valleys ;  the  UUb  lay  blue 
and  purple  against  the  paler  sky.  Down 
on  the  left  lay  the  beautiful  varied  woods 
that  surrounded  Red  Towers,  changiog 
gradually  into  the  pine-woods  below  Hohn 
Lodge;  to  the  right,  the  common,  with  its 
yellow  dress  of  faded  bracken,  waabonnded 
by  larger  and  older  pine- woods  still.  AU  the 
air  was  full  of  their  scent^  and  there  was 
perfect  stillness  every whera  If  the  wild 
estate  of  Bed  Towers  had  especially  pre- 
pared itself  to  receive  its  new  mistress, 
it  could  not  have  done  so  to  more  ad- 
vantage. 

Colonel  Ward  atood  and  watched  the 
slight  figure  of  the  young  Squire,  striding 
off  in  happy  haste  to  meet  his  love,  the 
only  living  thing  to  be  seen  in  the  bright 
lonely  landscape.  Till  the  young  man  had 
disappeared  round  the  turn  of  the  road, 
his  old  friend  stood  looking.  Then  he 
said  aloud,  "It's  all  nonsense.  The  girl 
can't  be  good  enough  for  him  " ;  and  smote 
hard  two  or  three  times  with  his  stick  on 
the  stones  at  the  gate.  This  was  the  dogs' 
signal ;  they  came  rushing  out  of  the  boose 
in  a  body,  and  their  master  started  off  at 
once  for  a  walk  with  them,  up  the  hill, 
under  the  wild  banks,  where  one  or  two 
great  rugged  firs  overhung  the  road,  past 
the  deeply-shaded  gate  of  Bed  Towers,  ap 
the  road  beyond,  which  ran  brown  and 
damp  through  the  very  middle  of  the 
dark  tall  wood,  on  its  way  to  higher 
hiUs^  and  wilder  commons,  and  great 
shining  views  stretching  away  to  the 
sea. 
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c:hapter  VI  u,    check  I 

When  anytliiDg  like  that  which  Fred 
^  had  in  hand  is  being  done,  we  think  of 
its  advantages,  but  when  it  ia  done,  of  its 
con^equenc^B.  Fred  walked  away  from  the 
bank  in  greater  trepidation  than  be  had 
felt  upon  entering  it  The  reaction  after 
the  nerrom  excitement,  in  which  he  had 
aJtered  the  cheque  and  then  hurried,  as 
tlioagb  pursuedj  from  hii  rooms  througb 
I  the  i^miB  and  Btreets  to  the  bank,  had 
t  no  doabt  something  to  do  with  the  de- 
ptession  in  which  he  now  slowly  re^aced 
I  Ms  atepi  ;  but  moBt  of  it  was  due  to 
Lite  andden  thought  of  the  poasible  con- 
liqaences  of  what  he  had  dona  What  if 
Gewer'e  father  recovered  1  Orj  if  that  was 
ill  but  impossible,  what  if  Gower  himself 
ihoold  turn  upon  him,  expose  him,  prose- 
ente  him  upon  diicovering  that  the  money 
was  used  to  ranaom,  not  his  own  letters, 
bit  Fred's  %  For,  in  bis  present  mood, 
Fred  somehow  did  not  think  it  so  traus- 
pirenUy  clear  that  it  waa  solely  in  Gower*s 
interest  that  he  had  done  this  thiDg.  At 
anyrtte^  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
m^dng  Gower  see  the  matter  in  that  light. 
Bat  after  all,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
wont,  he  had  Gowei's  letters  aa  security. 
Be  could  and  would  keep  them,  and  use 
tiiem^  if  necessary,  for  self*  protection. 
The  threat  of  retnming  them  to  Pratt  would 
bring  to  hia  knees  Uower^s  father,  if  he 
recovered  J  or  Gower  himself,  if  he  turned 
tiaaty  about  the  cheque. 

Even  the  aeme  of  this  security,  however, 
fftiled  to  restore  Fred's  equanimity*  He 
walked  back  slowly  and  gloomily,  oppressed 


with  the  sense  that  he  had  put  himself  in 
the  power  of  the  law*  The  sight  of  a 
policeman  on  hia  beat  gave  him  a  strange 
sensation,  such  as  a  man  sold  into  sudden 
slavery  must  have  felt  at  sight  of  an  overseer 
u  po  n  h  is  r on  nd  s.  On  th  e  other  h  an  d  ^  when 
little  Kennie,  upon  whom  he  would  have 
looked  down  half-an-hour  since  from  an 
infinite  height,  stopped  to  speak  to  him, 
he  felt  almoBt  grateful,  aa  for  an  uu- 
looked-for  act  of  friendltneas.  Indeed,  he 
accepted  cordially  tho  little  man's  invita- 
tion to  view  a  new  boat  of  which  Eennie 
waa  to  be  coxswain,  and  felt  rehabilitated^ 
aa  it  were,  in  hia  own  respect  by  a  walk 
through  the  streets  in  such  company. 

He  stayed  with  Hennie  aa  long  as  he 
j  could,  enjoying  tbe  mild  little  man's  defer- 
ence, as  the  starviiig  man  enjoys  the 
humblest  fare,  and  it  was  close  upon  the 
appointed  hour  when  he  hurried  back  to 
receive  Pratt.  But  Pratt  was  in  hia  rooms 
to  receive  him,  Fred  in  hia  nervous  flurry 
had  left  his  doors  open,  and  Pratt,  having 
knocked  to  no  purpose,  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  walking  in.  He  apologised  for 
it,  however,  to  Fred's  surprise,  and  was 
altogether  in  a  milder  and  sweeter  temper 
than  that  of  an  hour  since. 

*M  corned  in  only  jest  this  moment,"  he 
said  "I  thought  the  young  gen 'le men 
wore  lookin'  queer-liko  at  mp^  and  might 
be  smell  in'  a  rat  maybe,  as  they  passed  up 
and  down,  so  I  took  th'  lib'ty  to  henter 
jest  as  I  heeard  your  step  on  the  stairs,  not 
knowin*  as  it  were  yours," 

He  looked  so  iluatered  that  it  struck 
Fred  he  must  have  spent  the  hour  in  a 
public  house,  where  whisky  had  softened 
his  manners  and  repressed  their  savagery, 
Thia  mollified  mood  must  by  all  means  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  Fred,  therefore, 
wa^  extremely  civil. 
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"  Sit  down ;  sit  down,  Mr.  Pratt.  You 
were  quite  right  to  come  in,  and,  indeed, 
I  left  the  doors  open  that  you  might  not  be 
kept  waiting  outside,  if  I  happened  to  be  a 
few  minutes  late,  as  I  feared  I  should.  It's 
not  so  easy  to  scrape  fifty  pounds  together 
in  an  hour ;  but  I've  done  it,  Mr.  Pratt, 
and  here  you  are  1  "  Fred  cried  tri< 
umphantly.  He  counted  down  fifty  pounds 
in  notes  and  gold  as  he  spoke,  and  then, 
wrapping  the  gold  in  the  notes,  he  held  out 
his  hand  for  the  letters. 

*'  How  much  did  you  say  t "  asked  Pratt, 
with  a  greedy  eye  on  the  bundle. 

"  Fifty  pounds,  Mr.  Pratt,  in  Bank  of 
Ensland  notes  and  gold,"  Fred  replied 
wi&  the  meritorious  air  of  having  done 
wondrously. 

But  Pratt  shook  his  head. 

'^  Sixty  pounds,  Mr.  Beresford.  Sixty 
pounds  is  the  figure,  and  a  low  figure  too." 

*< Sixty  pounds!"  cried  Fred  aghast, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  '*Then  I  must  take 
my  chance."  So  saying  he  opened  the 
parcel  and  pat  back  dowly,  first  the  gold, 
and  then  the  notes  into  his  purse. 

"Hang  the  ten  pounds  I"  Mr.  Pratt 
cried  suddenly  and  genially.  ''  What's  ten 
pounds  between  me  and  youf  Give  us 
the  fifty  pounds,  and  here  you  are,"  pulling 
out  Fred's  letters  from  his  breast  pocket. 
Fred  held  out  his  hand  for  the  lettm,  but 
Pratt  said  with  a  canning  and  odious  leer : 

"It's  your  lead,  my  boy.  Honour 
bright;  down  with  your  ace,  and,  s'help 
me,  I  trump  it  with  this,"  holding  up  the 
packet  of  letters  impendmgly. 

Fred  counted  down  the  money  once 
more  and  pushed  it  towards  Pratt,  who  in 
return  handed  over  the  packet  at  once. 

"There's  eleven  on  'em;  you  can  look 
em  over,  while  I  count  the  flimsies." 

Fred  looked  over  the  letters  deliberately 
and  found  them  all  right.  Glancing  up 
suddenly  at  the  close  of  his  examination, 
he  found  Pratt  grinning  with  an  insupport- 
ably  odious  expression  of  low  triumph  in 
his  repulsive  face.  Stepping  quickly  to  the 
door  he  opened  it  and  tiie  one  outside  it, 
tiien  returning,  he  seized  Pratt  by  the 
collar,  dragged  him  along  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  with  one  vigorous  kick,  sent  him 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Pratt  picked 
himself  up  ^[uiekly,  and  shouted  back  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  just  as  Fred  was  re- 
entering his  rooms : 

"I'll  have  the  law  of  you,  yoa  thief, 
for  d^ggin'  and  robbin'  me  of  them 
letters  i  Yoa  wouldn't  touch  me  with 
the  tongs,  you  wouldn't!    You  vronldn't 


pick  my  pockets  of  your  own  letters,  let 
alone  another  gent's !  An'  them  all  tiie 
time  in  your  desk,  you  robber ! " 

Fred,  having  diut  both  doors  sharply 
behind  him,  hurried  back,  white  and  trem- 
bling, to  his  desk. 

Yes,  Grower's  letters  were  gone !  In  his 
nervous  flurry  and  excitement  he  had  left 
both  desk  and  doors  open  behind  him  when 
he  had  hastened  oat  witli  the  altered 
cheque  to  the  bank.  Pratt  must  have  been 
for  some  time  in  his  rooms,  rummaging 
amongst  his  papers,  which  accounted  for 
his  flustered  look  and  his  excessive  protesta- 
tions of  having  preceded  Fred  by  bot  a 
minute  into  the  rooma 

In  truth,  Pratt^  having  arrived  before 
his  time,  finding  the  rooms  open  and 
empty,  began  a  search  for  the  letters 
forthwith.  His  mind  was  fall  of  hia  Iobb; 
and,  though  he  did  not  now  think  that 
Fred  had  picked  his  pocket — for  why,  then, 
should  behave  left  his  own  letters  belundt— 
he  suspected  that  the  lost  packet  Ittd  fallen 
out  of  his  pocket  while  he  was  hdplesaly 
drunk,  and  had  been  found  on  the  floor  by 
Fred  upon  his  return  to  the  rooms.  Haying 
this  idea  in  his  mind  Pratt  went  straight  to 
the  open  desk,  which  he  would  probably 
have  rummaged  in  any  case,  and  came  upon 
the  packet  after  a  short  search.  He  still 
believed  that  Fred  had  meidy  found  the 
packet  on  the  floor — partly  because  this, 
his  own  bright  idea,  had  led  him  to  its 
recovery — ^and  his  taunting  Fred  with 
having  picked  his  pocket  was  only  a  f  orioos 
gibe,  hurled  back  as  the  fijrst  missQe  that 
came  to  hand. 

Fred  sat  down,  crashed  under  a  sense, 
not  only  of  defeat,  but  of  disaster.  What, 
now,  had  he  to  show  Gower  for  his  forgery  1 
Or,  if  he  or  his  father  should,  by  any 
chance,  threaten  exposure  and  prosecution, 
where  now  was  his  hostage!  After  all, 
though,  this  was  in  the  last  deeree  impro- 
bable, Fred  tried  to  comfort  himseli  by 
thinking.  Gower's  father  was  dead,  or 
dying,  and  Gower  himself  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  joy  upon  succeeding  to  a 
splendid  property,  was  little  likely  to  make 
a  fuss  about  eighty  poonds. 

While  Fred  was  ta7ing  to  get  what  com- 
fort he  could  out  of  such  reflections,  this 
telegram  came  to  upset  them  : 
"  From  A.  Gower,  Femfield,  Hawthomden. 

<<  Father  much  better— will  be  all  right 
soon— doctor  a  dufier — ^had  a  fellow  from 
London— shall  write  to-night" 

"  What  an  infernal  aness  I "  Fred  cried 
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aload  with  a  stamp,  as  he  flang  the  tele- 
gram from  him.  "  This  wretched  old  cnr- 
madgeon  geti  better,  looks  into  hie  ae- 
connts — he  is  always  looking  into  his 
aecoonts — discoreis  the  discrepancy,  has 
the  forged  cheqae  retomed  to  him,  and  sees 
it  endorsed  by  me."  What  on  earth  was  to 
1)8  done!  Nothing;  he  could  think  of 
Boihhg.  There  was  now  no  possibility  of 
intercepting  the  cheqae,  even  if  Fred  could 
have  got  together  the  money  to  redeem  it ; 
and  old  Gower  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  the 
cheque  was  altered  to  the  sum  needed  to 
bny  up  his  son's  compromising  letters,  when 
those  letters  were  never  bought  up  at  alL 
That  infamous  acoundrel,  Pratt,  was  not 
likely  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet 
m  hunting  down  so  rich  a  prey ;  and  old 
Gower  would  probably  discover  Fred's 
fraad,  joet  while  he  was  writhing  in  Pratt's 
extortionate  grasp.  How  then  persuade 
him  that  the  letters,  which  would  cost  him 
probably  some  thousands  of  pounds,  had 
been  bought  up  for  eighty  pounds,  and 
sabsequently  stolen)  The  whole  story, 
put  in  any  way,  was  outrageously  im- 
probable—incredible in  fact 

Fred  had  an  ugly  hour  wondering  what 
devil  possessed  £mi  to  do  this  thing,  and 
curring  his  uidacky  stara  It  was  all  ill- 
lack  ;  and  of  all  the  people  concerned  in 
the  transaction — ^Pratt  and  his  daiu^hter, 
Grower  and  his  unconscionable  old  cur- 
mudgeon of  a  father,  who  came  back  to 
life  so  inconveniently;  and,  lastly,  the 
wretched  Fred  himself— no  one  was  so 
little  to  blame  as  this  unfortunate  victim 
of  clrcamatancea.  This  Fred  sincerely 
believed;  but  the  consciousness  that  his 
soffertngs  were  vicarious  hardly  mitigated 
them.  He  widked  up  and  down  his  room 
trying  to  see  a  way  out  of  this  mess, 
md  at  last  dashed  forth  to  mix  among 
other  fellows,  go  on  some  spree,  have 
a  roaring  night  of  it^  and  so  drown  misery 
for  a  day. 

Bat  care,  so  killed,  rises  again  next 
morning  double-headed  as  the  hydra,  and 
Pnd  opened  Qower^s  letter  in  bed  with 
the  wretchedest  forebodings. 

"Dear  Berbsford, — I'm  sorry  I  made 
rach  a  fuss  to  you  about  the  Governor, 
vho  is  nearly  all  right  again,  and  is  good 
'or  twenty  years  yet  It  was  all  that 
thnndering  idiot  of  a  doctor,  Diggle — ^you 
remember  him— the  ass!  He  said  he 
Mdn*t  an  hour  to  live,  so  they  wired  for  a 
London  big-wig,  who  came  down  and 
pocketed  a  hundred  guineas  for  curing  a 


stomach-ache  1  I  never  knew  such  a  beastly 
swindle  altogether.  However,  I  can  go  to 
you  now  anyway ;  that's  one  good  thing. 
I  shall  start  to-morrow,  and  reach  Ham- 
;nersloy  nearly  as  soon  as  yourself,  as  weU 
as  I  can  make  out  from  'Bradshaw.'  I 
can  tell  you  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to 
get  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  Gov.,  who 
blazes  away  at  me  all  day  long  about 
my  idleness  and  extravagance.  He's  bad 
enough  at  best  of  times,  as  you  know, 
but  a  touch  of  the  gout  makes  a  mad- 
man of  him,  though  I  believe  he  would 
rather  have  gone  on  with  the  gout  for 
life  than  have  had  to  pay  a  hundied 
guineas  for  nothing.  Pm  handed,  too,  if 
he  doesn't  put  the  whole  thing— gout, 
cheque^  and  all— down  to  me.  My  worry- 
ing him  for  money,  he  says,  brought  on 
the  attack  1  I  hope,  by  the  way,  you've 
managed  to  scrape  through  your  little  dif- 
ficulty. I  wish  I  could  have  sent  you 
more,  but  the  G^v.  rages  like  a  bear 
robbed  of  its  whelps  at  the  mere  mention 
of  money.  We  can  have  it  all  out  to- 
morrow evening  over  a  pipe,  old  fellow. 
Till  then,  good  bye,  and  believe  me  ever 
yours,  Augustus  Gowbr." 

This  letter,  with  its  assurance  of  the  old 
man's  recovery  and  its  complaints  of  hie 
temper,  stinginess,  and  unreasonable  ex- 
asperation at  his  son's  extravasance,  wae 
not^  it  may  be  imagined,  cheerful  reading 
for  Fred  in  his  present  mood.  But,  besides 
all  this,  the  "cocky"  tone  of  the  letter 
had  a  rasping  efifeet  on  Fred's  tart  temper. 
Was  this  the  parasitic  €k>wer  t  It  seemed 
to  Fred  in  reading  the  letter  that  &eir 
relations  were  reversed  in  the  writer's 
opinion — Gower  taking  Fred's  place  as 
patron.  Some  part  ci  this  impression 
arose  from  the  soreness  of  Fred's  present 
temper,  but  much  of  it  had  a  real  founda- 
tion. Gower  had  come  to  realise  his 
prospective  greatness  in  those  few  hours 
between  the  telegram's  reaching  him  and 
his  reaching  home,  and  Fred's  sudden  sub- 
servience  had  especially  helped  him  to 
realise  it.  When  a  weak-minded  youth, 
like  Gower,  finds  himself  suddenly  looked 
up  to  by  a  man  to  whom  he  had  himself 
hitherto  looked  up,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
lose  his  head  a  little.  You  will  sometimes 
see  in  a  farmyard  a  cockerel  chased  and 
chastened  daily  by  an  old  cock,  till,  at  last 
at  bay,  it  turns  in  a  happy  hour  upon  its 
tormentor  to  find  itself  to  its  amassment 
more  than  his  matcL  Henceforth  the  old 
cook  has  a  harassed  time  of  it,  and  hardly 
dares  crow  above  his  breath,  in  a  aolilo* 
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quy,  under  a  hedge.  Gower  in  another 
way  had  made  a  similar  diBcovery,  and 
was  likely  to  make  a  similar  use  of  it. 

Of  this,  his  letter  made  Fred  conscious 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  miserably 
conscioDs  also  of  being  at  Gower's  mercy. 
Altogether,  the  letter,  u  it  had  been  written 
designedly  to  intenaify  the  remorse  and 
misery  of  Fred's  thoughts,  codd  not  have 
answered  its  purpose  more  poignantly. 
He  lay  tossing  frenziedly,  making  idl  the 
desperate  resolutions  of  weakness.  He 
would  cut  his  throat;  he  would  cut  the 
eountry ;  he  would  go  to  America,  Africa, 
Austridia ;  he  would  enlist;  he  would  "go 
under  "  for  good  somehow  and  somewhere. 
If  only  he  could  first  make  a  hecatomb  of 
Dredge,  Pratt,  and  that  infernal  Delilah, 
hb  daughter!  It  was  to  the  diabolical 
wickedness  of  these  wretches  that  all  his 
troubles  were  du&  This  Fred  beUeyed 
sincerely,  for  he  was  the  last  man  to  look 
behind  secondary  causes  for  these  troubles, 
if  he  was  likely  to  see  there  misdeeds  of 
his  own. 

.  Finding  rest  in  bed  at  the  passive  mercy 
of  such  thought  insupportable,'^he  sprang 
up,  dressed  himself,  and  proceeded  to 
breakfast  chiefly  on  a  brandy  and  soda. 
He  had  hardly  poured  himself  out  a  glass 
of  brandy,  when  Dredge  appeared  by 
appointment. 

"Oh,  it's  you,"  cried  Fred,  furious  at 
sight  of  the  original  source  of  all  his 
trouble,  as  he  considered  him.  Fred 
certainly  was  not  *'  wagging  his  tail "  this 
time,  but  showing  his  teeth  rather  with  an 
unexpected  sayageness,  which  had  an 
excellent  e£fect  upon  our  feline  friend. 
Dredge  was  one  of  those  servile,  insolent 
creatures,  whom  civility  makes  uncivil, 
and  incivility  civil. 

"  Yes,  it's  me,"  he  answered,  amazed  and 
subdued.     "  What's  up  now  I " 

Fred  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
advantage  this  hectoring  manner  gave 
him. 

"  You've  come  for  that  money  1 " 

"Yes,"  repUed  Dredge,  blinking  his 
furtive  eyes  perplexedly. 

**  Then  you  may  co  to  h for  it,  or 

to  Pratt  What  did  you  set  him  on  me 
for ) "  Fred  snapped  savagely. 

"II"  stammered  Dredge. 

"Yes,  you." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean. 
You  told  him  I  had  money,  and  that  now 
was  the  time  to  put  on  the  screw  with  those 
letters." 


"I    never    said    a    single    word — - 
Phew  1 "  whistled  Dredge,  polliog  hussell 
up  suddenly,  as  a  new  light  broke  Qpon 
hiuL   "Did  he  tell  you  I  set  you  for  him  Y"  , 
speakinff  as  though  hewere  a  pointer  BettiDg  I 
a  partridge.  , 

'*  He  let  it  out  when  he  was  drunk" 

"It  was  that  infernal  little  dan^terol  *! 
his,"  rejoined  Dredge,  and  he  procMded  to 
use  extraordinarily  strong  language  abont 
that  mercenary  young  person.    '*  Had  she 
letters  of   yours  t"    he  asked  presently,  , 
after  a  round  volley  of  such  abuse.   But 
Fred  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with- 
out paying  the  least  heed  to  the  qaestioa  , 
He  was  not  acting  this  fury,  yet  he  felt  ' 
through  it  all  that  it  was  paying  better  i 
with  Dredge  than  any  other  manner  would 
have  dona  I 

"The  little  demon  1"  continued  Dredge,  || 
after  a  pause.      "A  love-letter  is  just  a  |' 
letter  of  credit  to  her.     How  much  had 
you  to  fork  out  I " 

"  I  had  to  pay  what  you  told  him  to  ask  | 
me — fifty  pounds— and  you  may  just  go  to  i 
him  for  it  now :  I  haven't  got  it"  > 

"Now,  look  here,  Beresford;  that's  all  I 
pas,  and  you  know  it's  gap.  Yon'll  jiut  | 
have  to  pay  up,  or  burst  up.  I  have  only  ' 
to  gc " 

"  You  can't  ruin  me  worse  than  I've 
ruined  myself  to  get  you  that  money,'  , 
Fred  roared,  turning  upon  Dredge  with 
such  fierceness  that   he   recoiled  a  step. 
Fred's  despair — and  he  really  was  desperate  > 
—did  not  prevent  his  seeing  its  excellent 
e£fect  upon  Dredge;  that  amazed  youth 
was  flung  at  once  upon  his  haunches  by  eo 
sudden  a  pull-up.    After  blinkmg  blankly 
for  a  little  at  Fred,  and  assuring  bini(elf  ! 
that   he  was  really  in  fierce  earnest,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  in  a  more  profitable  , 
direction. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  have  my  own  i 
money,  if  I  can  make  that  scoundrel  Pratt 
disgoree ) "  he  said  sullenly.  ' 

Fred  stopped  dead  in  his  to-andfro 
pacing,  which  he  had  resumed,  and  toroed 
to  Dredge  eagerly.  ^     j 

"  Can  you  put  on  the  screw  there  t "  be 
asked  excitedly. 

"Bather  I" 

Fred  sat  down  to  compose  himself, 
and  said,  after  a  few  seconds,  as  coolly 
as  he  could : 

"  He  has  another  fellow's  letters,  for 
which  I  think  I  could  get  you  another  fifty 
pounds." 

"  Whose  I " 

•^Gower's." 
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"That  feUow!  He's  good  for  one 
hundred  poondfl,  at  least    Eh  I" 

^fSty  pounds,  anyway,"  Fred  replied 
carelessly,  fearfol  of  betraying  his  own 

T  interest  in  the  matter. 
t  Dredge  saw  at  once  that  his  interest 
in  the  matter  was,  for  some  reason,  extra- 
ordinaiy. 

"Toa'U  bear  a  hand  I "  he  said,  not  in- 
tenogatiTely,  but  assuredly.  "Pratt's  suoh 
a  sKppery  customer,  that  he'd  swear  he 
hadn't  got  either  your  money  or  Gower's 
letten,  if  I  hadn't  you  to  put  in  the  box." 

Fred  assented  eagerly.  He  was  only  too 
glad  to  '*bear  a  hand."  Apart  from  his 
desperate  desire  to  do  somewing,  and  his 
Tindictire  longing  to  see  Pratt  humiliated, 
he  could  not  endure  a  moment's  needless 
lospense  about  the  reooYory  of  Grower's 
letters— the  recovery,  that  is,  of  his  hold 
o?er  Gower  and  lus  father,  and  of  his 
one  certain  security  against  exposure  and 
prosecution. 

When,  therefore,  they  found  that  Pratt 
had  started  that  morning  for  London,  and 
when  Dredge  had  got  from  his  daughter 
his  address  there — under  the  pretext  of 
wishing  to  write  to  him — Fred  eagerly 
suggested  giving  him  chase  at  once,  offer- 
iog  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  pursuit 

Thus  it  happened  that  his  father  received 
from  Fred  this  telegram : — "  Have  to  go  to 
town  on  business.  Shall  write  to-night. 
Gower  will  be  with  you  to-day.  Pray 
apologise  and  explain." 

On  Monday  morning  both  his  father  and 
Grower  received  mysterious  letters  from 
him,  announcing  his  detention  still  in 
London,  due,  as  he  said  to  his  father,  to  a 
bofitness  matter  which  he  could  not  explain 
properly  by  letter ;  but  to  Gower  he  hinted 
that  it  was  his  business  which  took  him  to 
town,  and  there  engrossed  and  detained 
him.  He  would  tell  him  all  about  it  only 
when  he  had  succeeded,  as  he  hoped  soon 
to  succeed,  in  setth'ng  it  satisfactorily. 

Meanwhiloi  however,  Gk)wer,  not  having 
the  least  suspicion  what  the  business  was  at 
which  Fred  hinted,  was  perfectly  resigned 
to  his  absence,  when  the  bUmk  was  filled 
by  his  sister. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF 
THE  PUSS  IN  BOOTS  LEGEND. 

In  or  about  the  year  1550  there  was 
published  in  Venice  a  book,  now  very 
scarce,  written  in  the  stvle  which,  since  the 


talesand  gossip  of  the  bazaars  and  harems 
were  collected  in  "  the  book  of  the  tiiousand 
nights  and  one  night,"  has  been  so  dear 
to  "  snappers-up  of  unconsidered  '*  literary 
'*  trifles.^'  The  book  is  known  as  ''  Tredeci 
Piacevoli  Notti,"  or,  "  Thirteen  Humorous 
Nights  Entertainment,"  and  it  is  understood 
to  have  been  written  by  one  Straparola  da 
Caravaggio.  It  would  be  safer  perhaps, 
to  say  collected,  rather  than  written,  as 
many  of  the  stories,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  told  at  a  palace  near  Milan,  by 
"  ten  ladies  and  two  youths,"  who,  at  the 
invitation  of  a  certain  Princess,  met  to 
enjoy  the  cool  air  outside  the  city  walls, 
were  borrowed  from  other  writers,  or  were 
popular  fairy  tales  and  legends  which,  per- 
haps for  centuries  before,  had  been,  as  it 
were,  floating  in  the  air. 

In  the  first  story  of  the  Eleventh  Night 
of  Straparola's  book  appears  the  earliest 
European  version  of  the  familiar  ''Puss," 
who,  it  should  be  observed,  was  not  then 
''in  boots."  The  scene  is  laid  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  youngest  son  of  the  deceased 
miller  and  owner  of  the  celebrated  cat,  a 
female  cat  in  this  instance,  is  Florentine, 
the  lucky.  The  cat  is  namelesa  Before 
taking  his  master  into  the  King's  pre- 
sence, the  cat  induces  him  to  bauie,  and 
then,  as  a  proof  of  the  tender  care  he 
bestows  on  him,  proceeds  to  lick  him  dean, 
an  ingenious,  though  somewhat  strange 
device,  which  appears  in  no  other  version 
of  the  story. 

In  the  "  Pentamerone,"  a  book  of  ten 
stories  by  Basils,  written  in  the  Neapolitan 
dialect  in  1635  and  published  at  Naples  in 
1674,  is  found  another  version,  which  is 
named  after  the  hero,  who  is  called  by  the 
cat, "  GaglioBO."  As  in  Straparola's  story,  so 
in  Basile's,  the  cat  is  unnamed  and  unbooted. 
In  neither  does  the  Ogre  appear,  and  this 
fact  tends  to  show  that  the  story  was  known 
in  Europe  before  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  such  tales  as  "Cinderella,"  "Little 
Bed  Biding  Hood,"  or  "The  Sleeping 
Beauty,"  as  Ogres  were  certainly  not  intro- 
duced as  supernatural  elements  into  the 
nursery  before  Marco  Polo  wrote  of  them  as 
a  fierce  Tartar  race.  The  name  "Ogre"  be- 
came a  terror  throughout  Europe,  and  was 
then  used  by  the  mothers  and  nurses  of 
Brittany  as  a  means  of  terrifying  their  own 
children  or  those  consigned  to  their  care ; 
and  they  often  introduced  the  terrible 
Ogre  in  their  fairy  tales,  in  order  to  form 
a  new  object  of  terror,  or  to  take  the 
place  of  men  changed  into  wolves,  which 
was  the  old  one. 
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The  concluBion  of  Basile's  yenion  is 
singular,  and  perhaps  somewhat  cynical 
When  GaglioBO  has  married  the  Princess, 
he  thanks  the  cat  and  showers  honours  on 
him;  when  he  dies,  he  promises  that  a 
golden  coffin  shall  be  made  and  a  grand 
tomb  built  for  him.  A  few  days  later  the 
cat  pretends  death;  upon  which  his  un- 
grateful master  orders  him  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window  into  the  street  The 
cat  tiien  jumps  up,  and,  after  stoutly  re- 
proaching Gaglioso,  goes  abroad  shouting 
to  all  men  the  story  of  his  impostor  master. 
It  is  probable  that  the  story  was  known  in 
France  many  years  before  the  translation 
of  Straparola's  book,  which  was  published 
as  <'Les  Facecieuses  Nuictz/'  in  1560;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Charles  Perrault,  ez< 
Secretary  of  Fine  Arts  and  Public  Buildings 
to  the  great  Colbert,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
began  to  collect  —  perhaps  amplify  and 
embellish,  and  commit  to  paper  for  the 
amusement  of  his  son  —  traditions  and 
stories  with  which  mothers  and  nurses 
amused  their  children.  These  manuscript 
stories  were  circulated  in  Paris  to  a  great 
extent;  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  would  ever  have  been  pub- 
lished, had  not  Mademoiselle  Lheritier  de 
VillaudoD,  encouraged  by  Perrault's  success 
in  manuscript,  published  in  1696  a  book 
of  stories  of  far  inferior  merit 

''Mother  Gtoose's  Tales,  or  Stories  of 
Past  Ages  with  Morals  " — "  Contes  de  ma 
m  bre  Loye :  Histoires  et  contes  du  temps 
pasLc^  avec  des  Monditez  " — was  published 
the  year  after ;  and,  although  stated  to  be 
by  P.  Darmancourt,  the  son  of  Charles 
Perrault,  all  Paris  knew  that  the  real 
editor  of  the  eight  fairy  tales  was  no  other 
than  Charles  Perrault^  the  author  of  works 
on  Fine  Arts  and  History,  and  the  origi- 
nator of  that  fierce  controversy  which 
raged  on  the  publication  of  the  "ParallMes 
des  Anciens  et  des  Modernes,"  which  lasted 
so  long,  and  brought  out  the  argumentative 
powers  of  such  men  as  Racine,  Boileau,  and 
Lafontaine. 

The  truth  was  that  Perrault,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  was  ashamed  to  publish  in 
his  own  name  so  frivolous  a  work. 

The  dull,  long  novels,  the  serious,  moral 
books,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
were  regarded  as  fashionable  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, were  soon  superseded  by  fairy 
tales,  and  many  were  the  imitators  of 
Perrault  —  such  as  Countess  d'Aulnoy, 
Madame  Murat,  andMademoiselledelaForce 
— ^but,  whenever  Charles  Perrault's  name 


is  remembered,  it  will  not  be  for  Mb 
"History  of  the  Slustrioos  Men  of 
France,"  or  for  the  work  done  as  Colbert'e 
secretary,  but  as  the  collector  and  writer 
of  those  old  fairy  tales— <*  the  best  of  the 
sort  that  have  been  given  to  the  world, 
simple,  written  in  a  naive  and  familiar 
style,  and  having  the  appearance  of  implicit 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  relater,"  says 
Planch6— which  are  known  as  "  The  Tales 
of  Mother  Goose." 

The  book  is  a  favourite  one  with  col- 
lectors, and,  when  found,  it  u  generally 
very  finely  bound,  and  comes  from  a 
famous  library. 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  Bertin  sale  in 
Paris,  the  finest  known  copy,  bound  in 
light-blue  morocco  by  Trauts,  bronght 
forty  pounds ;  at  the  present  time  double 
that  price  would  not  be  thought  too  dear 
for  such  a  treasure.  It  was  dedicated  to 
MademoiselleEUzabeth  Charlotte  d'Orleans, 
sister  of  Philippe,  Duke  of  Chartres  and 
Orleans,  who  had  not  quite  attained  the 
age  of  twenty. 

In  Perrault's  version  of  "Puss  in  Boot?/' 

we  find,  for  the  first  tinae,  that  the  cat  aab 

for  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  sack ;  this  is,  no 

doubt,  a  conceit  of  Perrault's,  in  order  to 

make  the  cat  appear  more  human.    The 

story  of  the  Ogre,  here  introduced  for  the 

first  time,  had,  no  doubt,  already  been 

tacked  on  to  the  end  of  the  story  by  narses 

and  mothers,  and  formed  an  integral  part 

of  it  when  Perrault  first  heard  it    The 

cat,  as  in  the  other  versions  of  it^  has  no 

name,  but  his  master  is  known  as  the 

Marquis    of    Carabas.      It   is    somewhat 

curious  that  "  Moralit^s,''  or  morals,  each 

as  are  to  this  day  appended  to  fablcF,  seem 

to  have  entirely  disappeared  b  English 

versions  of  fairy  tales,  although  all  the 

early  writers  deduce  some  moral,  more 

or  less  good,  often   expressed  in  verse, 

from  the  fairy  story  they  relate.    The 

questionable  moral   with  which  Perraolt 

adorns  his    tale    of   <'Le   Chat   Bott^/' 

has  been  gracefully  done  into  English  by 

PJanch6 : 

Bo  the  advantage  n*er  so  great 
Of  owning  a  superb  estate, 

From  sire  to  son  descended, 
Youn^  men  oft  find  on  industry, 
Combmed  with  ingenuity. 

They'd  better  have  depended. 

It  is  open  to  grave  doubts,  however, 
whether  Puss  in  Boots  can  in  any  light 
be  looked  upon  as  a  moral  story,  as  both 
master  and  cat  are  mere  adventurers  and 
impostora 

There  are  some  strangely  wrought  people 
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in  the  world  who  are  for  ever  trying  to 
dttcorer  some  hidden  meaning,  either 
religioas  or  political,  in  our  most  popular 
old  books  and  simplest  stories.  Fairy 
tales  have  certainly  not  escaped.  We 
hAYO  heard  that  the  sheep  lost  by  Little 
Bo  Peep  were  symbolical  of  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel ;  and  it  is  recorded  seriondy,  that, 
inPerraolt's  tale,  which  he  certainly  did 
not  invent,  ''the  Marqnis  de  Carabas 
was  intended  as  a  portrait  of  some  particular 
noUeman  of  the  time  of  Loois  the  Foor- 
teenth ;  and,  therefore^  the  nsorpation  of 
the  castle  and  property  of  the  Ogre  might 
be  an  allosion  to  the  indelicate  sdzore  by 
d'Aa^gn^  of  the  domains  of  a  Protestant 
exile,  in  consequence  of  the  religions  perse- 
cations  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
eentoiy,  in  which  case  the  cat  would  be 
Madame  de  Maintenon." 

One  more  Torsion  of  the  story  should  not 
be  forgotten,  as  it  is  in  a  curious  dnunatic 
form.  It  is  in  Oerman,  and  is  called 
"Der  gestiefelter  Kater,"  a  children's  play 
with  prologue,  three  acts,  and  epilogue  by 
Lading  Tieck,  and  in  it  the  adventures  of 
Gottlieb  and  Hinze,  as  the  hero  and  cat 
are  respectively  known  are  set  fortti  very 
amuBin^y,but  many  characters  quiteforeign 
to  the  story  are  introduced. 

Asa  pantomime,  the  story  has  often 
been  used  in  England,  frequently  so  altered 
and  mingled  with  other  fairy  tales  as  to  be 
almost  unrecognisable.  It  has  renudned 
for  Mr.  K  L.  Bianchard  to  adapt  Perrault's 
story  in  its  pure  form  for  pantomime 
parpoies. 

So  long  ago  as  1818,  a  comic  romance, 
founded  on  a  fairy  tale,  inte€ipersed  widi 
pantomimic  incidents, entitled  the  ''Marquis 
of  Carabas,  or  Puss  in  Boots,"  was  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  with  such 
players  as  Bianchard,  Listen,  Emery,  Mrs. 
Davenport,  aad  Miss  Foote,  whilst «  Puss," 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Fairy  Grimalkin,'' 
was  taken  by  the  great ''  Grimaldi." 


A  OYMBIO  COURTSHIP. 

A  STORY  IN  THREB  PARTS.     PART  lU. 

The  year  wore  on  towards  its  close,  as 
jaars  wiU,  even  when  one  is  so  sick  at 
iteart  that  the  days  and  nights  seem  inter- 
minabla  After  the  wet  November  came 
niow,  and  a  bright^  crisp  frost.  This  kind 
oi  weather  on  the  Welsh  hills  means 
plenty  to  do  with  the  sheep  and  cows,  and 
Mary  of  Ynysau  was  very  busy  both  before 
and  after  Christmas    She  had  never  before 


been  known  to  take  work  amiss — the  more 
there  was  to  d(^  as  a  rule,  the  merrier  she 
could  be ;  but  this  winter  she  went  about  the 
cow-house  and  the  dairy  mechanically  and 
wearily,  as  if  the  familiar  occupation  had 
jprown  burdensome  and  stale ;  there  was  no 
mducement  to  be  brisk,  no  occasion  to  calcu- 
late the  hours,  for,  when  the  work  was 
finished,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  do 
but  to  go  to  bed  and  to  lie  there  thinking 
over  the  changes  which  so  short  a  time 
had  wrought. 

Shehadnot  expected  that  John  the  school- 
master would  acquiesce  so  readily  in  his 
banishment  from  xnysau.  She  had  spoken 
out  her  displeasure  and  she  had  expected 
him  to  ask  forgiveness,  if  not  on  the  spot, 
at  least  after  mature  consideration;  and 
she  had  been  prepared  to  forgive — but, 
alas  i  her  wooer  seemed  to  have  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  in  his  ways  as  easily  as 
if  life  had  been  a  spelling-book,  whereas 
she  dung  to  the  past  with  a  tenacity  which 
astonished  herself,  and  which  every  day 
made  her  load  of  trouble  more  galUng  to 
bear. 

She  lost  her  bright  looks,  and  her  free, 
cheerfid  ways  left  her ;  and  as  it  was  imposs- 
ible for  her  to  keep  her  love  affairs  a  secret, 
herfriends  and  neighbours  soon  put  two  and 
two  together,  and  made  matters  worse  by 
pitying  her.  Of  course,  she  refused  to  admit 
that  she  was  fretting,  but  cause  and  effect 
were  quite  patent  to  every  one,  for  John 
Morgan  had  not  only  left  off  walking  with  her 
to  chapel,  buthad  positively  taken  to  attend- 
ing church  instead.  He  had  given  out,  for 
the  enlightenment  of  all  those  whom  it 
mightconcem,  that  he  had  been  driven  away 
from  the  chapel  by  disagreements  among 
the  singers;  out  this  assertion  was  not 
generally  believed. 

"It  wasn't  no  offence  you  gave  him, 
Evan,"  said  Sees  of  the  mill,  **nor  yet 
nothing  that  our  Sally  said ;  it's  because 
he's  behaved  so  bad  to  Mary  of  Ynysau 
that  he  can't  show  his  face  among  us.  I'm 
sorry  for  Mary,  that  I  ant" 

"  Are  yout  Well  then  I  am't ;  at  least, 
not  particular  sorry.  She  hasn't  lost  much 
because  John  Morgan  has  thrown  her  over; 
he's  nothing  of  a  match  for  her,  and  she 
might  have  a  better  husband  any  day," 

*'  So  she  might,  Evan ;  but  no  gell  likes 
being  jilted,  specially  in  the  face  of  every 
one." 

''  It's  all  along  o'  that  flirting  hussy  at  the 
Minister's,"  put  in  Sally  Bees.  ''She  did 
nothing  but  make  eyes  at  the  schoolmaster 
till  she  eot  him  awav  from  Marv." 
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''Yes/'  said  the  miller,  '*and  him  going 
to  church  too.    I  call  it  shameful." 

''That's  the  Minister's  Eleanor  too," 
said  Sally.  "She  don't  like  going  to 
chapel,  and  he  follows  her  to  chnrch." 

"  And  the  Minister,"  said  the  miller,  "is 
main  foolish  to  let  such  things  be ;  but  he's 
getting  old,  and  I  s'pose  he's  obliged  to 
give  her  her  head  for  the  sake  of  peace." 

"  Peace,  indeed  1 "  cried  Evan.  '^  A 
man  ought  nerer  to  be  too  old  to  rule  his 
own  household.  As  long  as  he  preaches  in 
chapel,  chapel's  the  place  for  the  gell  to  go 
to,  and  he's  no  business  to  let  her  go  fooling 
off  to  church  with  yon  conceited  John 
Morgan  following  her." 

"  She  don't  care  whether  John  Morgan 
follows  her  or  not,"  said  Sally,  *'  she  goes 
to  church  because  the  Dolaugleision  people 
go  there." 

"  I  s'pose  she  wants  to  match  her  bon- 
nets against  the  young  ladies,  but  she  won't 
neyer  see  them  in  such  fly-away  finery  as 
she  puts  on." 

"  Match  her  bonnets ! "  sniggered  Sally. 
"  It  ain't  the  ladies  she  wants  to  see." 

The  landlord  gare  a  knowing  screw  to 
his  face.  "  The  schoolmaster's  a  rare  fool," 
he  said.  "  I'm  glad  it  ain't  our  young 
Eyan  that's  running  after  her.  If  all  I 
hear  is  true,  there'll  be  some  fat  in  the  fire 

Eresently.  Our  Evan  saw  them  two,"  and 
e  winked  ponderously,  "on  the  Black 
Hills  one  day  this  week,  and  I  know  times 
and  times  they've  met  by  the  river." 

"  Your  Evan  didn't  see  them  together  on 
the  BUck  Hills,"  said  SaUy. 

"  Now  ain't  that  like  a  wench  to  contra- 
dict her  elders  t  Our  Evan  saw  Mr.  Regi- 
nald up  Owmgoggerddan,  and  he  met  the 
Minister's  Eleanor  in  the  Pass.  What 
would  they  be  after  but  meeting;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  that  old  Peggy,  which  is  a 
bad  old  woman,  wouldn't  mind  being  in 
the  secret" 

"I'm  glad  our  Sally  ain't  one  of  the 
mischeevious  sort,"  said  the  miller. 

"Me,  indeed!"  returned  SaUy.  "In- 
deed, if  I  couldn't  do  my  sweethearting 
respectable  at  home,  I  wouldn't  do  none  at 
all ;  and  her  that  pretends  to  be  so  nesh 
and  tender,  to  be  seen  walking  on  the 
Black  Hills  at  dusk.  La  i  I  could  take  her 
and  shake  her,  and  ii's  a  real  pity  some 
one  don't  tell  the  Minister." 

It  certainly  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
spot  to  choose  for  a  rendezvous  on  a  winter 
aiftemoon;  after  all,  perhaps,  there  had 
been  no  rendeivous;  thoughi  certainly 
Eleanor  had  been  seen  on  the  cold  bare 


Black  Hills,  which  lay  behind  Llansawyl 
Church;  whUeasto  Mr.  Owynne,  he  might 
have  been  seen  there  with  ms  gun  and  his 
dogs  three  times  a  week  at  least  in  the  Bhoot- 
ing  season.  For  the  woodcock  loved  the 
heather  which  grew  on  those  gaunt  hill- 
sides, and  the  snipe  haunted  the  boggy 
upland  hollows,  and  the  hares  eqaatted 
in  the  long  moss,  and  the  rabbits  scudded 
in  and  out  of  their  warrens,  as  if  the 
Black  Hills  were  their  own  undisputed 
domain;  and  Mr.  Gwynne  could  find 
plenty  of  sport  among  all  the  wild 
creatures,  and  fill  his  game-bag  to  repletion 
as  often  as  he  liked. 

A  couple  of  days  after  young  Evan  Bees 
had  met  tixe  Minister's  granddaughter  on 
the  way  up  the  hill,  Mr.  Gwynne  might 
have  been  seen  again  tramping  over  the 
thin  coating  of  snow  which  covered  the 
hills,  on  his  way  home  after  an  afternoon's 
shooting.  He  paused,  and  turned  at  a 
place  where  a  transverse  valley  joined  the 
main  slope,  and  where  a  clump  of  larches 
gave  a  little  shelter  to  a  tiny  mud  cabin, 
the  only  human  habitation  on  that  dde  of 
thehilL 

"You  go  on,  Dix,"  he  said  to  the  keeper. 
"  I'm  goinjs  to  take  old  Peggy  a  rabbit. 
This  frost  is  hard  on  the  old  lady." 

The  keeper  touched  his  hat,  and  did  as 
he  was  bid. 

"  Considering  all  the  poaching  and 
snaring  that  old  woman  does,"  he  muttered, 
"  I  can't  see  how  she  deserves  a  couple  of 
rabbits  two  and  three  times  a  week,  as 
she's  been  getting  of  them  lately,  ready 
killed  for  her.  If  I  was  to  give  Sir  Bran 
a  tip  of  what's  going  on,  it'd  be  the  better 
for  all  parties  in  the  long  run.  But,  theif, 
how's  the  likes  of  I  to  go  tellug  tales  to 
theUkesofher' 

With  these  reflections  he  trudged  on  to 
unbosom  himself  to  his  cousin,  the  landloid 
of  the  Dolaugleision  Arms. 

Meanwhile,  his  master  reached  the  door 
of  the  cottage  by  scrambling  up  a  flight  of 
uncouth  steps,  worn,  rather  than  hewn  in 
the  rock.  It  was  a  miserable  hovel,  con- 
sisting of  four  mud  walls,  and  a  thatched 
roof,  and  was  entered  by  an  abrupt  descent 
from  the  threshold  of  about  eighteen  inches. 
As  he  pushed  the  door  open  and  looked  in, 
a  broad  shaft  of  light  from  the  setting  san 
entered  and  fell  on  a  tall  oak  press,  with 
elaborate  carving  which  would  have  made 
the  hearts  of  all  Wardour  Street  leap  inth 
envy.  A  narrower  gleam  from  a  tiny 
window  revealed  wi5i  uncompromisiBg 
candour  the  dinginess  and  poverty  of  the 
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bed,  which  stood  agaioBt  one  of  the 
anplastered  walk.  A  third  gleam  was 
shed  on  the  cold  white  ashes  of  the 
hetfth  through  the  wide-open  chimney. 
Aeroas  the  anceiled  roof  black .  beams 
loomed  in  the  shade,  and  the  shelves  of 
a  not  very  profose  larder  were  suspended 
among  them.  The  floor  consisted  of  broad, 
slate-fike  pieces  of  stone,  worn  into  many 
diflcrepaneiesy  and  coated  with  what  might 
be  roughly  estimated  as  the  aceamalated 
dirt  of  seyeral  generations. 

"Are  yoa  in,  Peggy!"  called  Mr. 
(xwyrxDB  from  the  doorway. 

There  was  no  reply.  He  repeated  his 
qaeation  lender.  It  was  answered  from 
behind  him,  and  the  old  woman  arrived, 
breatUess,  holding  the  comers  of  her  apron 
inherhanda 

"Here  I  am,  Mr.  Reggie.  I  was  gather- 
iogthis" — ^indicating  the  contents  of  her 
apron—''  when  I  saw  yon  coming.  La,  I'm 
all  oat  of  breath  with  coming  so  qnick ; 
and  IVe  got  no  message  for  yon  either, 
this  time." 

"Hnml  no  message;  better  lack  next 
time"— this  was  said  with  a  poor  assump- 
tion of  indifiference.  "  And  what  have  yon 
been  gmbbmg  np  from  under  the  snow  I " 
he  went  on.  "  Let's  see  what  you  have  in 
yoor  apron." 

"That's  my  own  business,"  she  replied, 
shakuig  her  head.  '*  I  can't  tell  eveiybody 
eFaiytmng ;  now  can  I,  Mr.  Reginald  I " 

"Ah,  I  see,  you're  going  to  poison  some- 
body's cows  or  pigs.  That's  a  nice  thing 
for  an  old  woman  to  be  doing." 

"  You  won't  get  it  out  of  me  by  chaffing, 
Bor  yet  by  guessing.  If  I  was  to  tell,  all 
the  Tirtae  would  be  gone  out  of  it,  and  I 
might  as  well  throw  it  away." 

*'0h,  youare  going  to  do  some  witch- 
craft," he  said  carelessly.  ''  Well,  here's  a 
eonple  of  rabbits  for  you.  Perhaps  their 
li?en,  or  their  toenails,  or  some  other  part 
of  them  will  make  a  pleasant  addition  to 
the  caldron." 

"Thank'ee,  sir.  You  are  a  proper  fine 
gentleman  to  think  of  a  poor  old  woman  in 
the  winter  tima  It's  real  hard  work  to 
lire  this  rough  weather." 

"  Come,  Peggy,  I  sha'n't  believe  that,  as 
^ng  as  you  find  it  worth  while  to  gather 
herbs  by  the  apronfuL  You  don't  make 
witches'  broth  for  nothing.  I'll  be  bound 
|oa  earn  as  much  as  would  keep  a  good- 
liied  family." 

^  And  there  you're  wrong,  Mr.  Reginald ; 
they're  aU  glad  enough  to  oome  to  the  old 
woman  fivr  what  she  knows;  but.  beyond  a 


pat  of  butter,  or  a  dozen  eggs,  she  don't 
make  much  l^  what  she  can  tell  thent" 

'*  Oh,  well,  just  tell  me,"  he  went  on  in 
the  same  bantering  tone,  "how  many  pats 
of  butter  and  dozens  of  eggs  you  expect  to 
get  by  this  bundle  of  green  stufif." 

'^Not  a  dngle  one,  on  my  word  of 
honour.  'Twonld  spoil  this  charm  if  it 
were  bought  and  sold." 

"  It  must  be  a  very  rubbishy  charm,  I 
should  say,  if  it  isn't  worth  paying  for. 
And  now,  Peggy,  do  you  know  I  have  my 
suspicions,  seeing  how  near  we  are  to  New 
Year's  Eve,  that  you  are  going  to  send 
some  silly  girl  to  look  into  the  Princess's 
Well  t  Have  I  guessed,  Peggy  I  I  know 
I  have ;  I  can  tell  by  your  face  ! " 

"  You've  tamed  mighty  curious  all  of  a 
sudden,  Mr.  Reginald,"  she  replied  fami- 
liarly. "And  if  you  can  tell  by  my  face 
Where's  the  use  of  my  denying)" 

"  Oh,  Peggy,  Peggy  1  you  are  a  dreadful 
old  humbug,  to  befool  any  girl  into  taking 
such  a  wild-goose  chase  in  the  dead  of 
night ;  all  she  will  get  at  the  well  will  be  her 
death  of  cold." 

'^  An  old  woman's  fooling,"  she  replied, 
with  a  meaning  glance,  **  is  not  the  only 
thing,  nor  the  worst,  that  can  lead  a  girl 
into  mischief." 

"  And  now,  Peggy,"  he  continued,  pass- 
ing over  her  innuendo  in  silence^  "  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  who  is  to  be  the 
victim  of  this  hoax.  You  may  as  well 
finish  by  telling  m&" 

"  Me  tell ! "  cried  the  old  woman,  empty- 
ing her  apron  on  to  the  bed  and  beginninff 
to  sort  the  contents.  "  Not  L  I've  told 
you  nothing  yet^  and  I  won't" 

"  Very  well ;  if  you  won't  tell  me  I  shall 
go  to  the  Well  of  the  White  Princess  on 
New  Year's  Eve  at  midnight,  and  see  for 
myself." 

"You  might  do  worse  than  that,  sir," 
she  replied  significantly.  "  Perhaps  if  the 
maid  was  disappointed  by  the  fairies  you 
might  make  it  up  to  her." 

*< Peggy,"  he  cried,  "you  don't  really 
mean  it  is  Eleanor  % " 

"I  didn't  say  who  it  was,  or  who  it 
wasn't  I  won't  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  anyone  is  going  there  at  all  but  your- 
self ;  but  I'll  Ml  you  this  much,  that  if  yon 
don't  start  for  Dolaugleision  at  once,  the 
dressing-bell  will  ring  before  you're  thera 
It  takes  me  an  hour,  and  I'm  quite  as 
brisk  as  you." 

The  old  year  was  at  its  last  gasp^  On 
the  threshold  stood  its  successor,  waiting  to 
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pat  in  an  appearance,  nntil  the  joviality  of 
the  dance,  which  Evan  Bees  was  giving  in 
the  big  club  room  at  the  Dolaagleiaion 
Anns  had  reached  its  height  The  clock 
in  the  bar  had  stmck  eleren;  the  dancers, 
who  had  been  footing  it  merrily  since 
seven  o'clock,  with  the  refreshing  assistance 
of  unlimited  beer,  had  jost  risen  from  re- 
inforcing their  powers  of  enjoyment  more 
solidly  at  the  well-spread  supper-table. 
Everyone's  face  was  at  its  reddest,  every- 
one's voice  was  at  its  loudest,  and  everyone's 
hilarity  was  very  easilyprovoked.  Evan  Bees 
surveyed  the  room  with  a  complacent  con- 
viction that  his  party  was  a  great  success. 
He  had  invited  all  the  good  dancers,  all 
the  eligible  young  folk,  and  all  the  pleasure- 
loving  seniors  from  far  and  near;  and  one 
and  fdl  had  come  at  his  bidding,  save  and 
except  Mary  of  Ynysau,  who  had  sent  an 
excuse  at  the  last  moment  pleading  urgent 
family  affairs  in  the  cowbyr& 

«' All  very  fine,''  the  landlord  had  said, 
shaking  his  head  on  the  reception  of  the 
message ;  "  but  it  don't  take  me  in.  All 
the  cows  at  Ynysau  might  have  been  going 
to  calve  this  time  last  year,  and  it  womdn't 
have  hindered  Mary  from  coming  to  a  bit 
of  fun  like  ours  to-night.  I've  a  great  mind 
to  tell  John  Morean  what  I  timik  of  him 
and  his  shiUy-ehidly  ways.  As  to  that 
flighty  jade  of  the  Minister's,  it's  time 
somebody  took  her  in  hand  too,  since  the 
Minister  don't  seem  up  to  the  job.  I  half 
thought  she'd  have  turned  up  her  fine 
London  nose  at  our  bit  of  a  dance,  and  I 
didn't  mean  to  press  her  to  come,  for  I 
know  what  the  Minister  thinks  of  such 
things.  But  la!  she  don't  care  for  the 
Minister  nor  for  no  one  else,  if  it  isn't  for 
herself." 

Poor  Master  Davies !  his  granddaughter 
had  sadly  lowered  his  prestige  and  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  the  halo,  which  had 
hitherto  surrounded  his  venerable  head. 
It  was  well  known  that  he  did  not  alto- 
gether approve  of  dancing ;  that  he  had 
scruples  which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  he 
good-naturedly  kept  in  the  background, 
fiut  it  was  also  well  known  wat  he 
specially  excepted  from  indulgence  dances 
at  the  Dolaugleision  Arms,  where  the 
mixed  company,  the  abundance  and  handi- 
ness  of  strong  liquors,  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  public  character  over  private 
host  in  Evan  Bees,  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  increased  tenfold  his  ordinary 
objectiona  Moreover,  in  his  eyes,  the  last 
day  of  the  year  was  an  epoch  too  solemn 
to  be  spent  in   frivolity,  too  sacred  for 


anything  beyond  careful  retrospection  snd 
self  examination.  It  had  therefore  cost 
Eleanor  much  coaxings  much  teasiDg,  and 
several  hours  of  pouting,  before  c^  canied 
her  poi^t  of  making  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
Dolaugleision  Arms.  Perhaps,  pure  nfM- 
ness  was  not  the  only  reason  of  her  per- 
sistence ;  however,  whatever  the  means,  or 
the  motive,  there  she  was,  the  belle  of  t^ 
evening,  dancing  every  dance  with  a  graee 
of  movement  which  quite  bewildered  her 
rustic  partners. 

"  It's  a  sad  pity  Mr.  Beginald  am't  here, 
Dix,"  said  the  landlord  to  his  cousin  tiie 
keeper,  accompanying  the  su^estion  with 
a  powerful  nudge.  '*This  &ie  London 
dancing  is  too  spry  for  our  yoong  chaps. 
She  wants  summat  finer  to  dance  with." 

«  She  may  get  summat  finer  before  the 
evening's  out,"  said  Dix,  respondug  to 
the  nudge  by  a  wink.  *<Mr.  Owynne, 
he  was  mighty  curious  to  know  what  was 
coming  off  here  to-night,  and  lAo'd  be 
there  and  all  about  it." 

"  Bless  us  and  save  us ! "  cried  Evan. 
''  If  the  wind  sets  that  way,  I  better  fetch 
up  a  couple  o'  bottles  of  red  port,  and  the 
missis  must  get  out  the  best  glasses  and 
dust  'em.  My  eye!  What'd  Sir  Eyan 
say!" 

So  the  landlord  bustled  off,  and  the 
whisper  went  about  that  Mr.  Gwynne  had 
promised  to  come  after  supper  and  daoce 
with  the  Minister's  Eleanor,  and  those 
who  were  most  scandalised  at  the  notion 
were  the  most  disappointed  when  dandag 
was  resumed  without  any  sigu  of  Mr. 
Gwynne's  arrival 

"Tain't  very  likely  he'd  come,"  said 
Sally  Bees  of  the  mill  to  Evan  Sees, 
junior,  who  was  her  admirer ;  "  it  was  just 
one  of  Dix's  fibs." 

'*  Perhaps,  h^'s  been  and  gone,"  rejomed 
Evan,  "and  taken  her  off  with  him.  I 
don't  see  her  anywhere  about— leastways, 
she  ain't  dancing." 

"  Then,  most  like  she's  gone  home;  the 
Minister  was  sore  against  her  coming  at 
all." 

"  Gone  home  ! "  ejaculated  Evan.  ''Then 
John  Morgan  'U  be  in  a  fine  taking;  he's 
been  after  her  all  this  evening  for  a  dance, 
and  not  one  has  he  had.  Did  yon  see  how 
black  he  looked  at  me  at  support  TM 
was  because  she  danced  twice  with  ma'' 

<'Sha  knows  a  sood  partner  from  s  bad 
one,  she  does,"  rephed  Sally,  magnanimooslf 
enough,  considering  how  angry  she  had 
felt  while  Eleanor  was  engrossing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  landlord's  son.    "She'd  be  a 
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fool  to  dance  ^fch  John  Morgan,  when  she 
eoold  get  yon.  He's  too  book-learned  to 
dance  proper," 

''I  ahoold  like  to  see  how  he  looks  now 
she's  left  him  in  the  lurch.  Let's  see  where 
he  is." 

Sally's  malice  was  qnite  eqaal  to  the 
occauon ;  bat  their  search  for  the  school- 
master was  fmitless ;  he  also  had  totally 
disappeared. 

'*He's  gone  too  1 "  said  Sally.  "  Well, 
no  one  won't  miss  him,  since  Mary  of 
Tnysaa  isn't  here." 

"He's  gone  to  see  her  home!"  cried 
Evan;  ''well  done,  schoolmaster;  if  he 
ib't  able  to  dance,  he's  got  his  wits  about 
hiffl,"  and  he  gave  a  low  whistle,  which  he 
meant  to  be  very  expressive.  Then  they 
went  back  to  their  dancing,  and  forgot 
John  Morgan's  love  affairs,  in  the  engross- 
ing mterest  of  their  own. 

Eleanor,  meanwhile,  was  walking  briskly, 
not  in  the  direction  of  home,  but  along  the 
lane  whieh  led  into  Dolangleision  Park. 
She  had  no  escort  and  she  desired  none ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  had  done  her  atmost 
to  leave  the  Dolangleision  Arms,  without 
the  knowledge  of  anyone,  hoping  that,  when 
hsT  departure  was  remarked,  it  would 
be  supposed  that  she  had^  gone  home  early 
at  ber  grandfather's  bidding. 

Bat  she  had  reckoned  without  her  host. 
John  Morgan  had  not  been  hovering  round 
her  all  the  evening  for  nothing.  Not  one 
of  her  movements  had  escaped  him,  and 
when  he  saw  that  she  meant  to  conceal  her 
going,  he  determined  to  keep  her  still  in 
view.  Her  evident  desire  for  secrecy, 
coming  after  the  rumour  of  Mr.  Owynne's 
intended  appearance  at  the  dance,  roused 
his  snapiciona  to  fever  pitch.  He  stole  out 
by  another  door,  and  saw,  with  dismay,  a 
farther  corroboration  of  what  he  dreaded. 

"She  is  going  to  meet  him,  because  he 
hasn't  come  nere,"  he  muttered,  as  keeping 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  he  proceeded 
to  follow  her  cautiously. 

This  was  not  tiie  first  bitter  pang  of 
jealousy  under  which  he  had  writhed 
daring  the  last  two  months.  His  friends 
and  neighbours  and  nearest  relatives  had 
not  scrupled  to  torture  him,  some  with 
hints,  oUiers  with  circumstantial  disclo- 
loxes ;  but  he  had  always  given  Eleanor — 
and  himself-^the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Now,  according  to  all  appearance,  he 
would  have  an  opportunitv  of  learning 
the  absolate  truth,  and  a  wud  desire  came 
over  him  to  do  sa  He  did  not  stop  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  results  of  nlav- 


ing  the  spy,  nor  if  he  unearthed  the  dreaded 
secret  what  he  should  do  with  his  share  of 
it.  *'  If  he  comes  to  meet  her  I  will  strangle 
him,"  was  the  half-formed  thought  in  his 
mind,  as  he  followed  her  up  the  long  wind- 
ing lane,  through  the  white  park  gate,  on 
among  the  rocks  and  bushes  on  the  hill- 
side till  she  had  reached  the  opening  of 
the  first  cav&  He  could  see  very  plainly 
against  the  snow  in  the  clear  moonlight 
that  she  paused,  and  then  stood  stilL  tie 
stood,  too,  watching  with  bated  breath 
and  throbbing  temples,  ready  to  spring  on 
the  man  whom  he  expected  to  emerge 
from  some  conceahnent.  But  he  watched 
in  vain  while  you  might  have  counted  a 
hundred ;  nothing  broke  the  deep  stillness 
around.  Then  Eleanor,  turning  her  faoe 
successively  north,  south,  ea^t,  and  west, 
began  to  recite,  rather  than  speak,  in  a 
loud,  clear  ton&  The  words  she  spoke 
were  strung  into  rude  Welsh  rhymes,  and 
were  so  strange  to  her  lips  that  they  con- 
veyed scarcely  any  meaning  to  the  listener. 
One  thing,  however,  he  plainly  discerned ; 
it  was  no  signal  to  a  lover  who  might  be 
lying  perdu  in  this  lonely  spot  When 
she  had  repeated  the  lines  several  times,  a 
sudden  light  broke  in  upon  him ;  a  fearful 
load  was  lifted  from  hu  heart  The  con- 
structions that  might  have  been  made  of 
her  conduct,  the  conclusions  that  might 
have  been  Jumped  at  had  been  a  thousand 
to  one  against  her.  If  she  were  innocent 
this  time,  why  not  on  former  occasions  1 
If  he  had  been  deceived  by  appearances — 
he  who  loved  her — might  not  those  others, 
who  were  jealous  of  her,  who  distrusted 
her,  who  would  be  glad  of  her  downfall, 
have  been  mistaken  too)  "She  has 
come  to  see  the  fairies  1 "  he  thought 
in  great  exultation.  *'She  will  go  and 
look  into  the  well.  She  is  counting 
her  steps,  and  saying  spells.  Who'd  have 
thought  a  girl  brought  up  as  she  has  been 
would  give  herself  iQl  this  trouble  for  such 
silly  nonsense."  Then  his  exulting  heart 
carried  him  on  further.  "  Of  course  the 
well  will  show  her  naught,  but  if  she  wants 
to  see  the  face  of  one  who  loves  her,  she 
shan't  be  disappointed.  She'll  think  it  all 
comes  of  the  fairies,  and  perhaps  it  does." 
So,  taking  a  turn  to  the  left,  he  hastened 
his  steps  to  reach  the  well  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, conning  over  the  tender  yet  burning 
words  in  which  he  should  presently  pour 
out  his  love  in  the  loneliness  and  strange- 
ness of  that  midnight  encounter. 

Rapidly  and  vividly  the  whole  scene 
of   the   fulfilment  of  his    heart's   desire 
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painted  itself  in  his  fancy.  She 
wonld  be  startled  by  his  appearance ;  he 
wonld  soothe  her,  he  would  remind  her 
that  she  had  come  to  look  for  her  fate,  and 
whisper  to  her  that  her  quest  was  not  in 
vain.  In  her  agitation  she  would  listen 
more  patiently  than  was  her  won't  when 
she  was  mistress  of  the  situation;  she 
would  fling  no  saucy  glance  at  him,  no 
tantalising  words;  but  when  he  looked  into 
her  liquid  brown  eyes  he  would  read  her 
answer  by  the  soft  moonlight,  while  her 
sweet  lips  kept  tremulous  silence,  and 
then  .  .  .  then  a  hot  wave  of  joy  tkrilled 
every  pulse  of  the  schoolmaster's  body .  .  . 
she  would  be  his,  and  he  would  clasp  her 
in  his  arms  and  bear  her  away  to  be  his 
wife  somewhere — he  cared  not  where — out 
of  reach  of  those  hideous  innuendoes  about 
Mr.  Gwynne,  and  those  disagreeable  re- 
proaches over  the  matter  of  Mary  of 
Ynysau. 

And  while  this  castle  in  the  air  was  in 
process  of  erection,  Eleanor,  stfll  reciting 
her  invocation,  and  keeping  time  with  slow 
steps  to  the  measures  of  the  lines,  had 
reached  the  opening  of  the  well.  There 
she  stopped,  and,  beginning  another  form 
of  words,  proceeded  to  sprinkle  over  the 
water  the  contents  of  a  small  flask. 

At  this  thrilling  juncture  there  was  a 
sound  of  laughter  behind  her.  It  might 
have  been  the  first  response  of  the  spirits 
to  her  appeal.  The  next  moment  she  knew 
that  neither  spirit  nor  fairy  was  in  the  least 
responsible  for  it.  A  hand  was  laid  on  her 
shoulder  and  a  mocking  voice  cried : 

"  Well,  has  the  White  Princess  told  you 
any  secrets  yet  T' 

Eleanor  gave  a  low,  sharp  scream. 

"  Don't  go  into  hysterics,"  continued  the 
intruder.  "  I'm  not  an  embodiment  of  the 
King  of  the  Fairies.  I  hope  you  recognise 
me,  even  if  I  have  appeared  a  little  un- 
expectedly." 

"  Grood  gracious,  Mr.  Gwynne,"  gasped 
Eleanor,  "it's  all  very  well  to  say  'don't 
go  into  hysterics,'  but  if  you  come  startling 
folks  like  this,  what  else  can  you  expect)  " 

'*You  silly  little  Nell!  what  did  you 
come  here  to  see  f  Tell  me  that,  silly 
litUeNelll" 

"Never  you  mind,  Mr.  Gwynne,"  she 
retorted,  recovering  herself.  "  It's  no 
more  silly  for  me  to  come  than  it  is  for 
you.    What  did  you  come  for  9 " 

"  That's  very  soon  told.  I  came  to  see 
you." 

"  And  how  did  you  know  I  was  to  be 
herel" 


"Never  you  mind,  Nellia  We  have 
excellent  authority  for  believbg  that  a 
bird  of  the  air  can  carry  a  matter." 

"  That's  no  answer,  Mr.  Gwynne.  And, 
let  me  tell  you,  you've  no  business  to  ba 
here  at  all" 

"  Very  good,  Nellie ;  a  very  good  and 
wise  remark.  I  allow  you  are  right ;  and 
now  will  you  so  far  make  it  worth  my 
while  to  have  taken  this  cold,  late  walk  by 
telling  me  whose  reflection  you  were  hoping 
to  see  in  the  well  f " 

"  No,  I  won't,  Mr.  Gwynne."     ' 

"Not  if  I  guess  right  I" 

"Certainly  not" 

"Then  I  suspect  it  was  the  school- 
master's, wasn't  it,  Nell  I "  he  said,  coming 
still  closer  and  passing  his  arm  round  her. 

"  Schoolmaster,  indeed  1  Mary  of  Ynysan 
may  look  for  the  schoolmaster  if  she  likes. 
Thank  you ! " 

"So  she  may,  Nellie;  and  you  shall 
look  for  some  one  else.  Gome  and  look 
down  into  the  well,  and  if  there  is  a  face 
beside  your  own  it  shall  be  the  face  of  the 
one  who  loves  you  better  than  any  one  has 
ever  done.  Come,  Nellie,  we  will  look  in 
together." 

She  did  not  answer.  Instead  of  speaking 
she  leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder, 
and  neither  of  them  moved  to  look  under 
the  dark,  sheltering  rocks.  They  stood 
for  a  moment,  while  in  a  long  kua  they 
tasted — all  undeserving  as  they  W6re-H)ne 
little  sip  of  the  nectar  reserved  for  those 
who  sit  down  in  Love's  elysium  to  the 
banquet  of  Hope's  fulfilment. 

One  little  sip.  The  next  moment  a 
hand  seized  Mr.  Gwynne's  collar,  and  a 
voice,  so  agitated  and  hoarse  as  to  be  un- 
recognisable cried : 

"  You  villain  !  how  dare  yon  lure  on  an 
innocent  girl  to  her  ruin  t  How  dare  youl" 

The  startled  lovers  sprang  apart^  and 
Eleanor,  with  a  cry  of  honor,  fled  at  the 
top  of  her  speed  across  rock  and  stream- 
let, till  she  was  out  of  sight  and  earshot. 
The  two  men  remained  face  to  face  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  it  I"  shouted 
Morgan,  tightening  his  ^ip.  "  Swear  never 
to  speak  to  the  gin  again,  or  I  will  strangle 
you  on  the  spot" 

"And  what  do  you  meant"  cried  Mr. 
Gwynne,  recovering  from  his  surprise  and 
shaking  himself  free.  "What  right  have 
you,  John  Morgan,  to  call  me  to  account, 
or  to  lay  down  the  law  for  Miss  Carroll  r' 

"  The  right  every  honest  man  has  to 
meddle  with  a  scoundrel" 
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Mr.  Gffjnnb'd  answer  was  a  blow  well 
delivered  in  the  sehoolmaater'fl  face,  which 
the  schoohnaster  lost  no  time  in  returning. 
The  two  men  were  fairly  matched  in 
height  and  strength ;  bat  in  skill  and 
eooTness  John  Morgan  had  decidedly  the 
wont  of  it.  A  few  moments,  and  a  few 
eniel,  angry  strokes  decided  the  matter ; 
snd  when  the  bells  of  Llansawyl  Church 
nmg  out  their  welcome  to  the  New  Year, 
Mr.  Gwynne  was  groping  his  way  back  to 
Dolaugleision  by  the  feeble  help  of  a  pair  of 
▼ery  black  eyes,  while  the  schoolmaster  lay 
half  stunned,  and  wholly  beaten,  in  front 
of  the  Well  of  the  White  Princess. 

How  long  he  had  lain  there  he  only 
knew  when  he  became  aware  that  the 
moon  had  sunk  down  behind  the  Black 
Eill?,  and  that  a  faint  whiteness  was 
fitealing  fortb  in  the  south-east.  With 
the  earliest  daylight  he  crept  home,  and 
shut  himself  up  with  his  wounds  and 
braises,  physical  and  moral,  till  such  time 
&8  he  was  fit  to  leave  Llansawyl  and  pre- 
sent himself  upon  a  stage  where  he  might 
begin  a  new  act  of  his  life  in  presence  of 
totally  fresh  spectators. 

The  story  soon  got  abroad  in  a  sadly 
garbled  form,  and  Sir  Evan  Gwynne  heard 
how  Ihe  Minister's  granddaughter  and 
John  the  schoolmaster  had  met  by  the 
caves,  with  the  intention  of  running  away 
together,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  how 
their  elopement  had  been  prevented  by 
Mr.  Beginald,  who  had  played  the  spy  on 
them  and  pounded  Morgan  to  a  jelly.  It 
is  possible  he  may  have  learnt  a  truer 
version  by  private  confession  from  his  son ; 
anyhow,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  let  Mr. 
Ranald  make  a  trip  to  North  America 
a3  soon  as  his  black  eyes  had  resumed 
their  normal  tint,  so  that  the  disagreeable 
Btory  of  how  he  had  come  by  those  same 
black  eyes  might  die  out. 

The  Minister  heard  the  same  stoiy 
with  mnch  grief  and  dismay,  and  his 
eyes  were  at  length  forced  open  to  his 
incapacity  to  manage  such  a  headstrong 
coquette  as  his  pretty  grandchild.  A  few 
days  after  Evan  Eees's  party,  Eleanor  bade 
farewell  without  regret  to  the  dulness  of 
Llansawyl,  and  the  Minister's  sitting-room 
resumed  its  old-fashioned  aspect.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  she  and  Mr.  Gwynne 
were  eadly  consoled  for  their  forcible 
separation. 

Of  eonrse  Mary  of  Tnysau  must  have 
heard  the  scandal  too ;  but  she  never 
mentioned  it,  much  less  discussed  it ; 
and  when,  towards  the  next  Christmas. 


her  old  lover  wrote  a  penitent  letter 
from  a  village  on  the  other  side  of 
the  county,  asking  her  if  she  could 
bring  heraelf  to  forget  the  misunder- 
standing which  had  interrupted  their 
courtship,  and  come  to  cheer  his  aolitude 
and  depression  so  far  from  their  native 
village,  she  answered  him  in  a  strain 
which  showed  that  she  had  no  intention 
of  dwelling  on  her  old  wrongs.  Her 
answer  told  him  that  the  schoolmaster 
who  had  replaced  him  was  a  man  from 
Breconshire,  and  therefore  totally  incom- 
petent to  teach  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Gaermarthenshire  soil,  that  both  parents 
and  pupils  would  gladly  welcome  back 
their  old  teacher ;  while  as  to  herself,  if 
she  was  to  be  a  schoolmaster's  wife,  she 
should  prefer  to  be  within  reach  of  Tnysau, 
in  caso  the  dairy  work  should  prove  too 
much  for  her  fast-aging  mother. 

So,  before  Ohristfliafi,  there  was  a  great 
bidding,  and  on  New  Year's  Eve  there  was 
a  grand  wedding,  and  the  schoolmaster 
from  Breconshire  was  solemnly  deposed, 
and  John  Morgan  and  his  bride  set  up 
housekeeping  in  the  little  cottage  beside 
the  schoolhouse. 

"Then  you  ain't  afraid,  Mary,"  Sally 
Rees  ventured  .  to  suggest,  "you  ain't 
afraid  to  take  up  with  him  after  the  way 
he's  served  you.  I  don't  think  I'd  ha' 
done  it." 

"Well,  you  can  speak  for  yourself,'* 
rejoined  Mary,  ignoring  the  major  pro- 
position. "  If  Evan  Rees  goes  on  all 
right,  you  ain't  got  no  call  to  trouble 
yourself  about  any  other  man,  leastways 
not  about  John  Morgan,  until  I  ask  you." 

Which  she  never  did,  and  never  had 
any  occasion  to  do. 


THE  HOLLOW. 

The  hollow  in  the  old  oak  tree, 
Where  happy  children  play, 

Where  woodbines  climb  and  cling  amid 
The  roses'  clustering  spray. 

The  hoUow  in  the  old  oak  tree. 

Where  happy  lovers  meet. 
To  linger  long  and  whisper  low 

Upon  its  mossy  seat. 

This  hollow  in  the  old  oak  tree. 
Where  old  men  feebly  come, 

To  teU  Uieir  tales  and  crack  their  jokes, 
Or  ere  they  totter  home. 

The  hollow  in  the  old  oak  tree~ 
One  haunts  it  when  the  moon 

Gleams  on  the  dewy  wood-walks,  dose 
Beside  the  streamlet's  tune, 

Upon  the  roughened  bark  to  spend 
Hot  kisses,  passionate  tears ; 

To  murmur  to  the  old  oak  tree, 
Life's  srrief  for  Lore's  lost  years. 
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MIRABEAU. 

MiRABEAU  has  been  made  responBible 
for  the  French  Reyolntion,  and  hence  for 
the  immeasarablemiaeries  that  accompanied 
it  Bat,  fortanately  for  his  fame,  others 
also  have  been  made  to  contest  with  him 
this  undesirable  honour.  Necker  who, 
from  a  banker's  clerk,  grew  to  be  the  first 
man  in  France,  Is  one  of  these.  Rousseau 
is  another,  and  the  great  Voltaire  is  a  third. 
As  if  such  an  event,  such  a  swollen  agglo- 
meration of  events  in  one,  cotdd  owe  its 
origin  to  any  single  man  1 

The  body  of  water  which,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  sweeps  in  broad,  deep  currents 
into  the  sea,  has,  in  its  course  from  this 
or  that  mountain  tarn  or  conseries  of 
springs  in  remote  pastures,  suffered  many  a 
deviation,  incorporated  many  a  tributary. 
Mirabeau,  Necker,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire, 
each  in  his  own  way,  aided  or  diverted  the 
revolutionary  spirit  in  France ;  but,  singly 
or  together,  were  as  little  its  authors  as 
the  tributaries  which  flow  into  the  river  or 
the  cliffs  which  bend  its  channels  are  the 
sources  of  the  river. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  Mirabeau  might 
not  have  been  able  to  do  had  he  been  treated 
justly  by  his  father,  and  had  he  done 
himself  justice.  From  the  first  day  of  his 
life  to  the  last  he  was  abnormal,  and,  being 
treated  by  his  father  as  a  monster,  he 
developed  into  a  prodigy  tiiat  had  not  a 
little  of  the  monster  embodied  with  it 
He  was  bom  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1749. 
*^  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  the  nurse,  who 
brought  the  child  for  the  father  to  see. 
She  had  never  set  eyes  on  such  a  crea- 
ture, and  she  naturally  thought  the  sire 
might  be  alarmed  or  disgust^  at  his  o£f- 
sprine.  Young  Mirabeau,  in  fact»  came 
into  Uie  world  with  a  head  big  enough  for 
two  children,  with  a  couple  of  teeth  ready 
for  the  diief  work  of  life,  a  twisted  foot, 
and  toneue-tied.  By-and-by,  the  small-pox 
attacked  him,  and  left  its  fiurows  behind. 
But  his  tongue  was  soon  freed ;  he  grew 
lusty,  if  not  engaging  to  the  eye;  his 
childish  wit  proved  that  his  great  head  was 
not  a  mere  pumpkin ;  ana  his  passions 
informed  his  father  that  delicate  or  master- 
ful hands  were  needed  to  prune  and  nurture 
the  young  plant  into  the  fruitful  tree. 

The  elder  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  however, 
decided,  once  and  for  all,  that  tenderness 
would  be  lost  upon  such  a  boy  as  his.  He 
kept  him  at  arm's  length,  as  the  Governor  of 


a  Reformatory  might  keep  aloof  from  the 
tainted  lad«  under  his  rule. 

He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  boy's 
nature  was  as  ugly  as  his  face.  Thus  when, 
at  fifteen,  young  Mirabeau  was  sent  to 
school,  he  was  enrolled  under  a  vulgar, 
assumed  name,  which  he  was  to  retain 
until  he  had  shown  himself  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Mirabeau ;  and  his  master  was 
told  to  thrash  him  well  All  this  the  hoy 
bore  with  the  spirit  of  a  Spartan.  It  was 
the  decree  of  his  father.  That  justified  it. 
And  though  he  hated  the  plebeian  name  of 
Buffi^re,  which  he  had  to  carry,  and  longed 
for  pocket-money,  which  his  father,  of 
course,  denied  to  him,  he  revolted  not 

But,  by  his  honest  heart  and  his  clever 
head,  he  soon  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
pedagogue  commissioned  to  educate  by 
flogeing  him.  This  was  not  to  the  liking 
of  ttie  Marquis.  A  letter  of  the  hoy's  to 
his  mother,  begging  for  some  pocket-money, 
was  still  less  to  his  liking.  The  Draconian 
sire  was  furious.  Yet  he  knew  not  what 
to  do  j  for  the  child  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  ''  ugly  as  the  devH,"  had 
grown  by  this  into  a  burly  youth  of 
eighteen,  whom  it  would  be  neither  easy  nor 
fit  to  'Whip  like  a  child.  And  so  young 
Mirabeau  was  withdrawn  from  the  school, 
and  attached  as  a  subaltern  to  a  oertun 
regiment,  notorious  for  the  severity  of  ita 
Colonel 

Flung  thus  into  the  thick  of  life,  how 
could  he  help  living  after  his  own  fashion  1 
His    father  was  merely  a  "  chevaux  de 
frise  " — a  aire  of  ice  to  him.  To  his  mother 
he  had  no  access :  this,  too,  was  part  of 
the  Marquis's  programme  of  education  and 
life-discipline.     He  was  still  BnfB^re,  not 
Mirabeau;  and  he  was  meanly  stinted  wiih 
money  in  a  profession  which  demanded 
the  spending  of  money.     Of  course  he  fell 
into  debt    Hearing  of  this,  the  sire  he- 
thought  him  of  a  letter  '*  de  cachet"    For 
at  that  time  a  man  of  mark  could  procure 
an  order  to  imprison,  with  or  without  joat 
cause,  whomsoever  he  chose.  This  warrant 
was  not  then  issued.     A  few  months  later, 
however,  when  the  result  of  so  delicate  and 
thoughtful  a  bringing  up  began  to  appear 
in  grim  earnest,  it  was   issued,  and  the 
youth  of  twenty  was  summarily  clapped 
into    prison  at  Rochelle;    its  Governor 
actually  being  bidden  by  the  Marquis,  in 
case  the  prisoner  did  not  behave  himaelf 
while  in  durance  vile,  to  make  a  report 
which  should  procure   the   poor  fellow's 
removal  from  France  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  might  die  of   a  fever,   or  any 
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other  oontagiolu  diflOMe,  as  soon  u 
pooribla 

What  a  father  1 

And  yet  Mirabeaa  loyed  his  father 
diroogh  this  and  the  other  Tarioas  im- 
prisonments for  whioh  he  had  to  thank 
himl  And,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  a  patrician 
chattel,  the  Marquis  felt  regaord  for  the  son 
whom  he  so  erodly  misused. 

"  TeU  me  what  he  is  like,"  he  asks, 
ftirtiyely,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  with 
whom,  ikfter  this  first  imprisonment^  Mi- 
rabeaa stayed  awhOa 

"  He  is  ugly  enongh,"  writes  the  ancle 
of  his  nephew.  *'  He  has  also  no  small 
stock  oi  fire  and  energy ;  but  I  have  dis- 
eoyered  in  him  not  one  word  that  is  not 
indicatiye  of  an  upright  hearty  a  lofty  soul, 
and  strong  genias — ^all,  perhaps,  rather  too 
ezaberant" 

This  praise  piqued  the  curiosity  of  the 
Marqaia 

"  See  that  he  studies  my  books ;  and, 
perhaps,  when  he  has  thoroughly  absorbed 
my  principles,  he  will  be  fit  for  me  to  look 
upon." 

Such  was  the  gist  of  the  curious  injunc- 
tiona  of  this  curious  man.  Father  and  son 
soon  afterwards  met»  to  their  common  satis- 
ftction  for  a  time;  and  the  Marquis  ar- 
ranged a  rich  match  for  young  Mirabeau. 
The  latter  was  not  eager  in  the  business, 
and  when  the  girl,  who  was  proposed  as  his 
wife,  saw  Ids  ngliness,  she  too  said  "  Nay." 

In  that  moment  Mirabeaa  determined  to 
win  her.  A  few  plausible  words,  spoken 
to  the  heart  as  none  better  than  he  knew 
how  to  utter  them,  and  she  eagerly  con- 
tented to  marry  him.  The  marriage  was 
solemnised ;  lavish  expenses  were  incurred 
in  honour  of  the  alliance  between  the  two 
noble  houses.  And  then  the  singular 
Marquis  suddenly  abandoned  his  son  once 
again.  He  refused  to  liquidate  the 
wedding  debta  Nor  was  the  bride's 
fiither  more  flezibla  The  two  young 
people  had,  therefore,  to  withdraw  from 
public  life.  The  Marquis,  so  far  from  miti- 
gating the  situation,  made  matters  worse 
by  aiMllier  letter  "  de  cachet^"  by  which  he 
compelled  them  to  live  in  obscurity  at  a 
certain  placa  For  a  year,  Mirabeaa  and 
his  wife  lingered  after  a  fashion  in  this 
hnmfliating  eziitenca  Then,  to  do  service 
to  a  man  who  had  injured  him,  he  dis- 
regarded the  letter  "  de  cachet^"  and  rode 
b^ond  the  bounds  of  his  prison  for  a  few 


This  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Marquia 
Instantly  the  sternest  measures  were  taken; 


and,  inconceivable  as  it  may  seem,  the 
father  had  his  son — ^by  this  time  a  man  of 
five-and-twenty  —  arrested  like  a  felon, 
ruthlessly  torn  from  his  wife  and  child, 
and  carried  off  as^  a  State  prisoner  to  the 
Ch&teau  d'lf  on  the  Mediterranean  shora 
Even  as  he  had  enjoined  the  boy's  school- 
master to  use  him  harshly,  now  he  bade 
the  gaoler  spare  no  severity  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  employ  upon  his  son.  These 
things  are  to  us  an  enigma  We  can  as 
little  understand  how  the  elder  Mirabeau 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  behave  thus 
towards  his  son,  as  how  the  son  was  able, 
even  with  all  Uie  generosity  of  his  nature, 
to  keep  fresh  and  vigorous  his  love  for  his 
father  throughout  these  manifold  outrages 
of  parental  authority. 

But  it  was  with  his  ffaolers  as  with  his 
tutor,  schoolmaster,  and  uncle.  Though 
prepared  to  find  in  him  wickedness  incar- 
nate, they  grew  to  love  him.  The  Governor 
of  the  Ch&toau  dlf  wrote  to  the  Marquis 
that  his  prisoner  behaved  with  perfect 
propriety,  and  had  gained  everyone's  re- 
spect Thereupon  the  prison  was  changed. 
From  the  Mediterranean,  Mirabeau  was 
removed  to  the  Cbiteau  de  Jouz  in  the 
Jura  Mountains,  a  miserable  place  ruled 
by  an  iron-hearted  man.  His  spirits  now 
seemed  to  yield  as  they  never  yet  had 
yielded  to  his  hard  f ortuna  His  wife  had 
refused  to  share  his  imprisonment.  She 
danced  away  the  hours  in  the  midst  of  the 
provincial  society  of  Aiz.  What  prospects 
were  his,  in  spite  of  the  ambitions  within 
him  I  Death  sooner  or  later,  in  one  prison 
or  another;  ignommy  while  life  lasted  1 
A  chance  event,  however,  sent  his  blood 
anew  racing  in  hut  veins  as  nought  bat 
love  or  reaUsed  ambition  could.  The  day 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  coronation  arrived, 
and  the  Governor  of  the  castle  induced 
Mirabeau  to  accompany  him  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Pontarlier,  as  literary 
chronicler  of  the  local  festivitiea  It  was 
there  that  he  met  Sophie,  Marchioness  de 
Monnier,  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  two- 
and-twenty,  tied  to  a  dotard  of  seventy -fiva 

This  brings  us  to  a  prime  inddent  in 
Mirabeau's  Ufa  Was  ever  man  so  led  by 
his  passions  as  he  i  Was  ever  man  so  ill- 
fitted  for  self-control  by  so  singular  a 
domestic  tyranny  as  his  f  Already  he  had 
made  one  notorious  false  step.  As  Sab- 
Lieutenant  under  the  most  merciless 
Oolonel  in  France,  he  had  dared  to  woo 
and  conquer  the  affections  of  a  girl  whom 
his  Colonel  had  hitherto  sued  in  vain. 
Imagine  the  Golonel's  indignation.    This 
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deed  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  letter  '*  de 
cachet,''  which  held  him  in  La  Rochella 
Since  then,  however,  he  had  married.  Hie 
instincts  were  no  longer  libertine.  Bat  he 
was  exdaded  from  society.  His  own  wife 
refused  to  share  his  troubles.  And  now,  all 
at  once,  he  felt  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
new  profligacy  which  would  give  him  a 
scandalous  fame  never  to  be  obliterated. 
Sophie  was  fascinated,  not  by  his  looks,  but 
by  his  words  and  the  romance  of  his  Ufa 
lliis  grew  quickly  to  love :  and  the  love 
was  common  to  both  of  them.  In  this 
extremity,  Mirabeau  wrote  a  long  implor- 
ing letter  to  his  wife.  He  besought  her,  for 
his,  her  own,  and  their  child's  sake,  to  come 
to  him :  for  she  alone  could  save  him  from 
the  wickedness  that  else  would  assuredly 
possess  him.  The  letter  had  no  effect. 
Tears  afterwards  Mirabeau  could  say  with 
conviction  to  hia  sister :  *'  If  I  am  called, 
on  my  last  day,  to  appear  before  the 
Sublime  Reason  who  governs  nature,  I 
will  say  to  Him,  'I  am  covered  with 
enormous  stains,  but  Thou  knowest,  O 
Ghreat  God,  if  I  had  been  as  guOty  as  I  am 
had  she  but  answered  as  she  ought  to  have 
answered  that  letter.' " 

Mirabeau  and  Sophie  met  agun  and 
again.  They  loved  each  other  now  with- 
out reserve.  Love  gave  Mirabeau  new 
energy  and  power.  Ordered  back  to  his 
prison  of  Jouz,  he  refused  to  go,  and 
crossed  the  border  into  Smtzerland.  This 
new  contumacy  seemed  to  put  him  for  ever 
at  strife  with  the  roysJ  mandates.  Never- 
theless, he  gained  fresh  friends  among 
those  whose  authority  he  now  defied. 
Chased  from  Switzerland  back  into  France, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Governor  of 
Dijon,  who,  later,  even  abetted  him  in 
another  scheme  of  flight  He  appealed  to 
the  philosopher-minister,  Malesherbes,  who 
at  once  moved  in  his  favour.  But  here  the 
Marquis  stepped  in  with  letters  "de 
cachet"  more  emphatic  than  ever.  Mira- 
beau fled  to  Geneva,  Lyons,  Provence — 
wherever  he  could,  to  escape  the  detectives 
who  were  upon  his  track. 

All  this  time,  he  and  Sophie  contrived 
to  keep  up  a  correspondence  of  an 
intensely  passionate  kind.  She  had  been 
taken  indignantly  to  her  parent's  house, 
and  threatened  with  a  convent;  but^  on 
the  entreaty  and  forgiveness  of  her  old 
husband,  had  been  yielded  back  to  him,  so 
that  she  still  wrote  to  Mirabeau  as  the 
Marchioness  de  Monnier : 

>*Hear  me  I"  she  cries  towards  him. 
''I  can  no  longer  endore  this  state  of 


suffering.  Let  us  unite  ourselves,  or  let 
me  die!  Else  I  shall  not  live  another 
year ;  for  I  neither  can  nor  will  endure  tOl 
then.  To  live  apart  from  thee  is  already 
to  die  a.thousand  deaths  duly  1 " 

Listen  now  to  Mirabeau  in  calm  jadge- 
ment  upon  this  matter : 

"  Madame  de  Monnier  had  no  one  Mt 
to  her  but  ma  She  was  compromised, 
and,  through  my  fault,  menaced  with  nda 
Should  I  then  have  abandoned  when  I 
could  defend  her  t  Having  led  her  to  the 
brink  of  the  abyss,  should  I  have  plunged 
her  into  it  1  I  had  then  been  a  prodigy  of 
cowardice — a  monster  of  ingratitude;  I 
should  have  deserved  my  fate,  and  have 
been  the  vilest  of  men  I  The  mere  idea 
makes  me  shudder !  She  claimed  my 
assistance,  and  the  execution  of  my  vowa 
I  flew,  I  ran,  I  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  she, 
undoubtingly,  delivered  herself  up  to  my 
honour  and  my  truth." 

This  time  the  flight,  to  be  effectual,  had 
to  be  extensive.  And  so,  in  October,  1776, 
when  Mirabeau  was  twenty-seven,  and 
Sophie  de  Monnier  twenty-three,  we  find 
them  established,  and  living  as  man  and 
wife,  in  the  house  of  a  taUor  in  Amtter* 
dam.  Mirabeau  had  no  resources ;  but  he 
had  a  head  full  of  ideas.  He  was  in  Hoi- 
land,  too,  where  literary  work  was  more 
in  demand  than  elsewhere  ;  and  by  toiling 
for  fourteen  and  fifteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  he  could  earn  a  louis  per  day. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  stream  of 
pamphlets  on  every  possible  subject  which 
he  sent  forth  to  the  world.  He  made 
translations  and  compilations,  and,  without 
knowing  it,  did  much  to  befit  himself  for 
the  high  position  which,  in  his  later  life, 
was  to  come  upon  him. 

His  letters  betray  extreme  happiness 
during  these  few  busy  months.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  the  detectives  employed  hy 
the  Marquis,  and  by  the  father  of  Sophie, 
gradually  narrowed  tJieir  field  of  search. 
They  reached  Holland,  Amsterdam,  and 
the  very  Kalbestrand  where  lodged  the 
fugitives.  Here  Sophie,  who  chanced  to 
be  alone,  was  seized.  Mirabeau  heard  <rf 
it,  and,  careless  of  himself,  he  hurried 
home  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  hapleis 
woman  from  poisoning  herself.  One  long 
embrace ;  a  promise  on  both  aides  to  write 
to  each  other;  and  the  expression  by 
Sophie  of  a  resolve  to  kill  herself  if  she 
did  not  soon  hear  from  him ;  and  they 
were  carried  away  as  prisoners  in  different 
directions. 

The  too-loving  woman  was  placed  in  a 
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House  of  Correction  by  her  friends;  and 
MirabeADy  at  twenty-eight,  still  nnder  the 
amazbg  tyranny  of  his  father,  was  thnut 
into  the  prison  of  Yincennes,  his  warder 
being  enjoined  not  to  speak  unnecessarily 
to  him,  to  give  him  coarse  and  insofficient 
food,  to  allow  him  but  one  hour's  walking 
exercise  in  the  corridor  daily,  and  to  refuse 
him  writing  materials. 

In  this  prison  of  Vinoennes,  at  a  time 
when  his  blood  was  at  its  hottest,  and  his 
energies  were  at  their  flood,  the  luckless 
Mirabean  was  kept  for  three  terrible  years 
by  his  cruel  and  mysterious  father.  He 
suffered  in  body— had  ferer  upon  fever, 
spat  blood,  and  was  left  for  weeks  without 
a  change  of  clothes.  Tet  not  even  this 
abated  his  filial  respech  He  implored  his 
father  to  be  mercifuli  but  he  did  not  re- 
proach him,  and  he  was  ever  his  affec- 
tionate and  respectful  son. 

By-and-by,  the  extreme  sererity  of  his 
eon&iement  was  moderated.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  write  and  read.  He  read  omni- 
Yoroualy,  and  wrote  many  things,  some  base 
and  shameful,  and  some  worthy  of  him. 

Sophie,  also,  from  her  House  of  Cor- 
rection, wrote  to  him  privately,  using  ink 
made  of  water  and  rusty  nails.  The  corre- 
spondence of  these  ardent  imprisoned 
lovers  has  been  published.  The  passion  of 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  various  reasons — not 
the  least  powerful  of  which  was  the 
romantic  misery  which  held  them  both  in 
thraU,  as  a  reward,  so  it  would  seem,  for 
their  mutual  constaAicy. 

"O  my  friend,"  writes  Mirabeau,  "thy 
love  and  fidelity,  that  is  the  foundation  I 
rest  upon.  Without  that  trust  I  should  be 
engnlphed  in  the  abyss  of  suffering  over 
which  my  fate  holds  me  suspended.  To 
love  unceasingly  is  the  need  of  my  heart; 
to  be  loved  always  is  its  longing  and  con- 
soling hopei  Love,  source  of  every  virtue, 
of  every  pleasure,  and  all  happiness,  my 
soul  belongs  wholly  to  thee  :  my  one  wish, 
my  one  duty,  is  to  obey  thy  voice :  thou 
snpportest  my  life :  thou  art  dearer  to  me 
than  life  itself,  which  I  preserve  for  thee 


Think  of  his  circumstances,  and  then  one 
may  excuse  him  for  this  strain  of  unctuous 
amoronsnesf .  He  was  a  man  of  robust 
passions  and  brilliant  imagination,  and  he 
was  a  prisoner.  Of  the  future  he  dared 
expect  little.  He  was  surrounded  with  such 
ebuMics  as  Catullus,  Tibulluf ,  and  Boc- 
caccio. Throuah  their  unsavoury  light  he 
saw  the  past,  dwelt  upon  it,  exaggerated 
its  pleasures.    His  letters  to  Sophie,  like 


hers  to  him,  were  too  intense;  and  so, 
when  in  after  years  they  met,  they  met  to 
quarrel,  and  to  separate  for  ever. 

One  of  his  biographers — Dumont — ^tells 
an  odd  tale  about  Mirabeau,  which  may  be 
true,  and  which,  if  true,  must  considerably 
lessen  our  interest  in  his  love-letters. 

'<  When  writing  to  his  mistress,"  says 
Dumont,  "he  would  copy  whole  pages 
from  periodicals  of  the  day.  <  Listen,  my 
beloved,'  he  would  write,  '  whilst  I  pour 
out  my  whole  soul  into  thy  bosom ; '  and 
such  intimate  confidence  was  a  literal  tran- 
script from  the  '  Mercure  de  France,'  or  a 
new  novel'* 

It  must  be  remembered,  howeverj  that 
Damont  says  this  in  support  of  his  own 
daim  as  the  author  of  many  of  the  most 
successful  speeches  delivered  by  Mirabeau 
in  the  National  Assembly.  But  Dumont's 
veracity  has  been  doubted.  Thus  it  may 
well  be  that  Mirabeau's  love-letters  do  not 
bear  this  eccentric  taint. 

At  thirty-one,  Mirabeau  ia  again  a  free 
man,  alone  with  his  blemished  reputation, 
married,  though  wifeless,  and  without 
means.  His  father  disregards  him. 
Once  father  and  son  came  accidentally 
face  to  face,  after  nine  years'  separatioa 
The  Marquis  describes  the  meetmg :  "  I 
shall  not  permit  him  to  see  me  yet  I 
did,  however,  chance  upon  him  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  Desjobert's  the  other  day. 
I  found  he  has  a  piercing  eye,  and  a 
strong  and  healthy  appearance :  he  bowed 
Us  head  and  drew  as  much  on  one  side 
as  possible,  and  I  went  on  my  way." 
Notwithstanding  this  brutality,  Mirabeau 
was  soon  afterwards  seen  in  .tears  before 
his  father's  portrait  in  his  sister's  house. 
<<  My  poor  father  1 "  he  was  heard  to  say, 
with  much  emotion.  One  is  cheered  to 
know  that  another  reconciliation  followed 
hard  i^r  this. 

The  ensuing  nine  years  were  as  unsettled 
and  tumultuous  for  Mirabeau  as  for  France. 
He  instituted  an  action  against  his  wife  to 
compel  her  to  return  to  him.  She  was 
willing;  but  her  parents  hindered  her. 
He  pleaded  in  person  at  Aix,  before  the 
provincial  court,  and  astonished  everyone 
by  his  eloquence.  The  court-house  was 
packed,  and  the  very  roof  of  it  covered 
with  people  anxious  to  hear  him.  If 
words  could  have  won  the  day,  he  had 
triumphed.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  From 
tiiat  time,  he  seemed  to  have  some  licence 
for  the  irregular  life  which  soon  grew  into 
a  habit  with  hun.  He  dwelt  in  Belgium, 
London,  Berlin,  harried  by  duns,  yet  toss- 
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ing  forth  pamphlets  and  books,  with  the 
ease  of  a  man  whose  mind  has  nothing 
bat  his  work  to  occupy  it. 

In  Belgium  he  captivated  the  daughter 
of  a  well-born  man — a  beautiful  girl  of 
nineteen — and  with  her  he  went  toEneland, 
full  of  love  as  to  his  heart,  and  hopmg  to 
liye  by  the  London  publishers.  Here  his 
toil  was  various.  He  scorned  no  honest 
work.  For  a  young  clergyman  he  wrote 
a  sermon  on  the  immortahty  of  the  soul ; 
for  the  public  he  composed  two  hun- 
dred octavo  pages  on  the  Scheldt  ques- 
tion. His  productions  fill  many  pages 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum Library.  Then  a  sudden  idea  sent 
him  speeding  into  Germany.  Why  not 
write  a  history  of  the  Prussian  nation) 
This  also  duly  appeared,  in  eight  octavo 
volumes.  He  gained  the  goodwill  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  who  died  ere  he  was 
able  to  prove  the  worth  of  it.  He  pushed 
himself  forward  to  the  position  of  adviser 
to  Galonne,  one  of  the  temporary  Ministers 
of  France,  and  with  a  keen  eye  followed 
the  inevitable  decadence  of  his  country's 
Monarchy.  Thus  it  happened  that  when 
theStates-General  were  convoked  and  France 
was  plunged  into  the  excitement  of  election, 
the  like  of  which  it  had  seldom  seen, 
Mirabeau  did  not  hide  from  others  his 
belief  that  now  at  length,  in  1789,  his  day 
had  come.  He  was  elected  at  Aix,  not  by 
the  nobles  as  their  representative,  but  by 
the  people,  who  remembered  his  extra- 
ordinary pleading  for  the  re-surrender  of 
his  wife,  and  who  ako  remembered  his 
active  goodness  on  their  behalf  in  years  of 
famina  He  was  elected  with  immense 
enthusiasm,  chaired  through  the  streets, 
and  his  name  was  on  all  lips.  His  own 
description  of  the  honour  with  which  he 
was  welcomed  in  Marseilles  also,  maybe 

S'ven :  **  Imagine  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ousand  peofde  in  the  streets  of  Marseilles; 
the  whole  of  that  busy  commercial  city 
sacrificing  a  day's  work;  windows  let  at 
one  and  two  louis,  horses  at  the  same; 
the  elevation  of  a  man  who  has  no  claim 
bat  that  of  uprightness,  covered  with 
palms,  laurels,  and  olive  branches ;  the 
people  bowing  down  to  the  ground ;  women 
holding  towards  him  their  children  as  an 
oblation;  oneliundred  and  twenty  thousand 
voices  shouting  and  crying,  *  Vive  le  Boi  1 ' 
four  or  five  hundred  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished young  gentlemen  of  the  town 
preceding  him;  three  hundred  carriages 
following  him — such  was  my  departure 
from  Marseilles  i " 


This  was  the  prelude  to  his  short  bat 
memorable  career  as  a  statesman— from 
May,  1789,  to  March,  1791,  when  he  died 
carrying  with  him  the  hopes  of  the 
Monarchy.  There  is  no  career  to  match 
it  for  brilliancy.  On  the  filth  of  May, 
1789,  he  was  received  with  murmurs  when 
he  took  his  seat  as  member  for  Aix.  He 
was  a  man  of  too  dubious  a  fame  for  these 
saviours  of  their  country.  Bat  two  yean 
later  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
procession  a  league  long,  and  all  Paris  went 
into  mourning  for  him  as  they  would  have 
mourned  for  no  one  else. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-thiid  of  June, 
1789,  that  Mirabeau  made  his  mark  in  the 
Assembly.  The  King  entered,  to  diimua 
the  representatives — "  I  command  yon, 
gentlemen,  to  disperse  immediately."  lie 
Clergy  and  the  Nobility  obeyed.  The 
Commons  wavered.  Everything  was  then 
at  stake.  In  that  moment  up  rose  Mirabeau 
and  questioned  the  Boyal  authority.  "  He 
command  you !  Why,  it  is  he  who  should 
receive  your  wishes  and  not  command  yon  I 
I  call  upon  you,  gentlemen,  to  assert  yonr 
dignity  and  legislative  power,  and  to  re- 
member your  oath  (taken  in  the  Tennis 
Court)  which  will  not  allow  you  to  dis- 
perse till  you  have  established  the  Con- 
stitution." 

The  King's  deputy  then  re-entered: 
<*  You  have  heard  the  orders  of  the  King^" 
he  remarked  to  the  President. 

"Yes,  sir,"  repUed  Mirabeau,  speaking 
for  France.  <<Go  and  tell  tiiose  who 
sent  you,  that  we  are  here  by  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  that  we  wiU  be  driven 
hence  by  naught  but  the  power  of  the 
bayonet." 

This  is  common  historical  knowledge; 
but  it  is  worth  reiterating,  for  upon  this 
scene  rests  Mirabeau's  chief  claim  as  a 
motive  force  in  the  direction  of  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit. 

Never  did  man  Uve  with  impunity  the 
life  Mirabeau  lived  during  these  few  short 
months  of  his  greatness  1  His  toil  was 
Herculean:  he  spoke  on  every  important 
subject,  and  each  important  speech  was  a 
pamphlet. 

If  he  was,  as  he  was  charged  with  beingi 
"  the  first  man  in  the  world  to  speak  on  a 
subject  he  knew  nothing  abont^"  it  was 
also  testimony  to  his  gigantic  powers  that 
he  could  hold  faiends  and  enemies  alike  in 
a  suspense  of  admiration  while  he  spoke. 
From  the  Assembly  he  harried  home  to 
the  desk,  thence  to  the  theatre,  and  after 
the  theatre  he  had  friends  to  see  whom  it 
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wdre  better  he  had  lefb  to  themselves. 
Moreoyer,  in  hie  political  life  he  was  con- 
seientioiiB,  let  cavillers  say  what  they 
please ;  and  how  infinitely  that  added  to 
his  laboiurs ! 

When  the  King  was  a  despot  (by  in- 
heritance) he  was  opposed  to  the  King; 
bat  when,  later,  the  contagion  of  Jacobin- 
ism had  tamed  the  balance,  and  the  people 
threatened  to  become  more  despotic  than 
any  King  of  France,  then  Mirabeaa  lent 
his  aid  to  the  Eang  for  the  estabUshment 
of  a  limited  Monarchy.  That,  however, 
was  not  to  be. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1791, 
thoagh  very  ill,  Mirabeaa  spoke  five  times 
in  the  Assembly.  He  staggered  home,  took 
a  bafeb,  and  then,  refreshed,  went  to  the 
Italian  Opera.  Prom  the  theatre  he  had 
to  be  carried  home  to  his  death-bed. 
Daring  the  next  five  days  he  lay,  almost 
polflelesB,  bat  with  a  mind  clear  to  a 
marvel  His  hands  and  feet  were  cold  and 
clammy;  he  safiered  ezcradatingly.  At 
intervalfl  this  friend  and  that  entered  the 
death-chamber  depressed  and  teurfal — ^for 
everyone  who  knew  Mirabeaa  loved  him : 
"They  love,  bat  do  not  respect  me,''  he  ased 
to  say  with  onreasonable  bitterness — and 
reported  abont  the  crowds  in  the  streets 
awaiting  intelligence  abont  him.  Mes^ 
sengers  from  the  Ring  came  several  times 
a  day ;  bat  there  was  no  hope. 

Luten  to  some  of  his  ntteranees  daring 
the  intervals  of  comparative  ease  which 
viuted  him.  He  died  dramatically,  says 
TaUeyrand.  Yes ;  as  the  great  mast  die : 
for,  without  the  stir  of  the  first  foar  acts, 
the  fifth,  be  it  as  strong  as  it  might,  woold 
be  bat  tame. 

Cabanis,  his  doctor,  was  disheartened  at 
hia  own  want  of  success. 

'*Thoa  art  a  great  physician,''  said  Mira- 
beaa; "  bat  the  Aathor  of  the  wind,  which 
overUirows  all  things ;  of  the  water,  which 
penetrates  and  fractifies  all  things ;  of  the 
fire,  which  vivifies  or  destroys  all  things — 
He  IB  a  greater  physician  even  than  then." 

They  told  him  aboat  the  anxiety  of  the 
mob  in  the  streets. 

'*  So  sensitive  and  good  a  people,"  said 
he,  "  well  deserve  that  one  shonld  devote 
himaelf  to  their  service,  and  snflfer  all 
things  for  the  establishment  and  consoli- 
dation of  liberty.  I  gloried  in  conse- 
crating my  whole  life  to  their  caase ;  and 
I  am  glad  that  I  die  in  the  midst  of  them.'* 

On  the  morning  of  his  death,  they 
wheeled  bis  bed  towards  the  window  that 
he  miffht  see  the  snn  rise. 


'*If  that  is  not  God,  it  is  at  least  his 
cousin-german,"  said  he,  looking  at  the 
sun. 

Then,  almost  **  in  extremis,"  he  dis- 
cussed public  affairs  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour ;  and  said  those  remarkable  words : 
"I  carry  in  my  heart  the  dirge  of  the 
Monarchy,  the  ruins  whereof  will  now  be 
the  prey  of  the  factions." 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  died. 

Byron's  saying,  that  "difficulties  are 
the  hot-bed  of  great  spirits,"  was  never 
better  exemplifidl  than  in  the  life  of 
Gabriel  Honors  de  Biquetti,  Count  of 
Mirabeaa. 


RED    TCVSrERS. 

By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE. 
Author  of  "  0««rfd."  "  -iicria,"  ete.,  ete 

PAET  I. 

CHAPTER    IX.      NEW  CONQUESTS. 

Celia  Darrell  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Per- 
cival,  were  people  to  whom  is  applied  that 
ill-used  word  "  artistic."  They  understood 
the  happy  union  of  art  and  fashion  in 
furniture,  and  could  talk  the  jargon  of  all 
this,  though  their  views  were  not,  for 
various  reasons,  carried  out  very  logically 
at  BiverGate.  Paul  Bomaine's  quaint  old 
house  was  a  delightfully  suggestive  field 
for  them.  He  had  been  quite  right  in  his 
idea  of  doing  up  the  house;  not  one 
room  could  be  left  as  it  was;  but, 
fortunately,  he  was  sincere  and  eager 
in  his  wish  to  spend  any  amount  of  money 
on  it,  to  make  it  really  pretty  for  Celia. 
She  and  her  aunt  spent  two  hours  that 
morning  very  pleasantly  in  wandering 
through  the  rooms — the  shady,  quiet,  brown 
old  rooms — ^planning  new  fhrniture  and 
new  decorations,  with  Paul  in  attendance, 
obedient  to  Celia's  every  look,  and  smile, 
and  word.  He  had  not  many  ideas  of  his 
own  on  these  subjects,  and  was  quite  sure 
that  from  Celia's  taste  there  could  be  no 
appeal  Witii  any  one  else  he  would  have 
had  something  to  sa^  on  the  fitness  of 
things,  and  would  instmctively  have  scoffed 
at  the  notion  of  furnishing  bus  old  country 
house  in  the  modem  "  high  art ''  style  of  a 
suburban  villa.  For  Paul's  taste  was 
naturaUv  excellent,  and  he  inherited  from 
the  mother,  who  had  lived  at  Bed  Towers, 
a  kind  of  cultivation  very  superior  to  that 
of  the  women  who  were  now  pulUng  her 
arrangements  to  pieces.     But  the  quiet 
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daylight  of  Paul's  nataral  mind  was  at 
present  lost  in  the  dazzling  radiance  of 
Gelia.  She  most  have  her  own  way; 
he  most  follow  her,  as  she  followed  the 
fashion.  Only,  like  another  young  hero  we 
have  read  of,  **  he  would  have  real  marble 
in  place  of  stucco,  and,  if  he  might,  perhaps 
sohd  gold  for  gilding :"  that  is,  the  modem 
equiyalent  of  these  things;  ebony,  for 
instance,  instead  of  ebonized  wood,  thoueh 
Mrs.  Percival  sweetly  told  him  that  he 
would  ruin  himself.  She  and  Celia  wan- 
dered from  room  to  room»  imagining,  sug- 
gesting, trying  effects,  while  a  son  sun 
streamed  in  at  Uie  tall  old  windows,  and 
all  the  pictures  listened  sadly.  Sabin, 
also,  who  came  smiling  in  to  move  some 
furniture,  went  back  to  his  wife  with  doubt- 
ful shakes  of  the  head.  Paul,  devoted  as 
he  was,  found  it  a  relief,  when  Mr&  Perci- 
val had  made  notes  enough  to  content  her 
as  a  beginning,  and  when  he  began  to  see 
a  chance  of  taking  Celia  away  into  the 
gfxAen  and  the  woods,  her  aunt  showing 
signs  of  being  considerately  tired.  In  the 
gs^en  the  noble  old  cedars  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  give  up  their  place  to  any 
trees  of  more  perfect  form,  or  more  satis- 
fying colour,  or  anyhow  of  a  higher  order 
in  creation.  Here  there  was  no  terra-cottai 
except  ancient  red  bricks  with  the  extra 
baking  and  decorating  of  time ;  no  pea- 
cock blue,  except  flashing  and  shimmering 
in  the  peacock's  tail  as  he  strayed  acroes 
a  sunny  distance  of  lawn. 

Mrs.  Percival  sat  down  in  the  study,  and 
sent  for  Mrs.  Sabin  to  talk  to  her,  with  an 
idea  of  further  independent  excursions  by- 
and-by.  From  the  study  window  she 
could  see  the  two  young  people  going 
slowly  away  from  the  house  in  the  shi^e  of 
the  cedars.  They  were  a  very  nice-looking 
couple,  certainly :  no  doubt  it  would  be  all 
right,  thought  Mr&  Percival 

Celia  was  just  the  girl  to  appreciate,  at 
their  fullest  value,  all  the  good  things  of 
this  life;  she  loved  every^ing  that  was 
pretty ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  her  house 
would  be  charming,  and  that  she  would 
keep  it  so ;  only — would  she  ever  be  dull  1 
And  then,  what  would  she  do,  and  what 
would  Paul  do  i  For  their  characters  had 
not  the  harmony  of  their  looks;  Mrs. 
Percival  knew  this  well,  and  it  made  her 
secretiy  uneasy  now  and  then. 

The  Vincent  affair  remained  on  her  mind 
unpleasantly,  too;  it  had  seemed  to  bring 
out  a  certain  heartlessness  in  Celia,  or,  at 
least^  a  pretence  at  heartlessness,  for  Mrs. 
Percival  was  very  sure  that  she  was  more 


troubled  than  she  chose  to  8how.  Bat,  to 
all  appearance,  nothing  could  have  bees 
more  perfect  than  her  content  with  Psol  and 
the  future,  ever  since  Vincent  went  away. 

It  was  a  lovely  old  garden.  Near  the 
house  it  had  a  certain  stiffness  of  long 
walks  with  stone  steps,  clipped  yews,  and 
a  fish-pond.  All  about  the  lawn,  which 
sloped  down  to  thi?,  were  long  flower-beds, 
which  the  bad  taste  of  the  old  g^eneri 
the  ignorance  of  Colonel  Ward,  and  the 
carelessnees  of  the  Squire,  had  caused  to  be 
arranged  in  dazzling  bands  of  red,  yellow, 
and  blue. 

In  the  early  summer  there  were  plenty 
of  old-fashioned  roses,  but  they  were 
nearly  all  gone  now.  Below  the  pond  and 
the  yew-hedges,  a  gate  led  straight  into  the 
deep  mazes  of  the  wood. 

Paul  was  full  of  happy  exdtement  aa  be 
took  Celia  all  about  the  garden,  and  ahowed 
her  what  he  thought  the  prettiest  coraen. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  been  here 
alone  together ;  of  course  she  had  seen  it  all 
last  autumn,  but  that,  to  Paul,  waa  a  for- 
mer state  of  exiatence,  and  a  very  poor, 
and  cold,  and  dull  one.  To  be  sure  he  was 
in  love  with  her  then ;  so  far  that  he  was 
never  happy  or  at  rest  for  a  moment,  unless 
Miss  DarreU  in  her  black  dress,  pale,  some- 
times a  little  thoughtful,  but  generally 
amiling,  was  somewhere  within  aighi  Bat 
then  he  had  hardly  dared  to  dream  of  her 
ever  really  belonging  to  him;  or,  rather 
— for  Paul's  instincts  were  generoua,  even 
when  he  was  in  love — of  his  belonging  to 
her,  himself  and  all  that  he  had  in  the 
world,  given  to  her  service  for  ever. 

Since  then  he  had  learnt  a  great  many 
things — or,  at  least,  he  thought  so;  like 
other  such  trustful  natures,  havmg  no  idea 
of  the  depth  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of 
all  that  Celia  was  yet  to  teach  him.  At 
present  she  had  taught  him  nothing,  being 
herself  practical,  hard,  and  happy,  not 
even  knowing,  as  she  had  truthfUly  told 
her  aunt,  what  love  was,  till  Vincent,  the 
other  day,  brought  her  the  first  begmning 
of  that  terrible  knowledge. 

Celia  laughed  at  Pau^  very  sweetly,  fcr 
his  evident  delight  in  getting  away  into 
the  garden. 

<' Yes,"  she  said,  "yon  have  got  away 
from  Aunt  Flo,  and  paint  and  paper,  and 
all  that,  but  you  haven't  got  away  from 
me.  I  am  just  as  tiresome  as  she  ia  Yon 
think  the  garden  perfect,  poor  dear,  as 
well  as  the  house,  and  I  shall  be  qnite 
horrid  if  I  tell  you  that  those  geraniams 
and  calceolarias  are  utterly  ghastly.*' 
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"  Are  they  1  Yes,  I  lappoae  they  are/' 
laid  P&ol  a  little  absotitly. 

"Tee,  loathsome,"  said  Celia,  looking  ap 
with  her  most  oharmbg  smile.  <*  Not  quite 
10  loathsome  as  a  stuffy  room  crammed  with 
books,  like  your  dear  study,  where  we  left 
poor  Aunt  Flo  just  now.  I  saw  her  eyes 
wandering  over  the  bookcase,  Paul,  with 
feelings  like  my  own.  That  would  make 
such  a  jolly  little  morning-room,  done  with 
terra-cotta  and  black,  and  with  shelves 
ronmng  all  round  for  china." 

''And  some  draperies,  and  Japanese 
sereeup,  and  yellow  drain-pipes  with  bd- 
nuhes  sticking  out  of  them,"  said  Paul, 
•miling  faintly,  as  he  stood  by  the  gate 
and  gazed  down  into  the  glowing  depth  of 
the  wood. 

Celia  looked  at  him,  smiling  her  sweetest, 
her  eyes  intensely  blua 

"Ton  are  getting  on  very  nicely,''  she 
Baid.  '*  I  shall  be  quite  proud  of  you  in  time." 

He  looked  round  at  her  with  an  ex- 
piesiion  that  was.  rather  new  to  him,  and 
made  her  feel  a  little  grave  in  spite  of 
heiselL 

"Do  you  really  want  the  study!"  he 
said.  "Then  you  shall  have  it,  and  do 
what  you  like  with  it.  You  ought  to 
know  already  that  the  whole  thing  is  yours 
to  do  what  you  like  with." 

She  answered  him  with  a  sudden  earnest- 
ness almost  equal  to  his  own. 

"Don't  make  me  worse  than  I  am,  Paul. 
Ton  ought  to  see  when  I  mean  things  and 
when  I  don't.  Don't  you  hiow  that  I  can 
be  perfectly  happy  in  the  dear  old  house  as 
it  is,  without  anything  bein^  done  to  it  at 
allt  I  can,  indeed,  and  I  will,  if  it  makes 
you  the  least  unhappy.  As  to  the  study, 
I  wouldn't  have  it  touched  for  worlds." 

It  was  a  very  quiet,  shady  comer  down 
there  by  the  gate  into  the  wood;  and 
Celia  let  Paul  thank  her  in  his  own  way. 
Presently  she  said  to  him  softly : 

"  Do  yon  know  that  you  are  spoiling  me, 
and  that  I  am  not  half  good  enough  for 
you  in  any  way  1  No ;  listen.  I  was  not 
brought  np  as  nicely  as  some  girls,  and 
IVe  got  nothing ;  and  you  ought  to  marry 
a  different  sort  of  girl,  you  know.  And 
you  are  doing  all  this  for  me  just  as  if  I 
was  a  grand  young  woman  and  a  very  good 
niatch.  And  really — ^you  ought  not  to  give 
in  to  me  in  the  way  you  do— it  is  more 
terribly  spoiling  than  I  can  tell  you.  I 
thought  so  in  the  house  just  now.  It  is  so 
sweet  of  you;  but  it  isn't  at  all  a  good 
ihing.  Paul,  I  sometimes  feel  so  sure  that 
you  won't  be  happy  with  me." 


**  What  makes  you  talk  like  this  %  What 
utter  nonsense!"  murmured  Paul  in  hia 
happiness. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "  You  are  so 
good — it  makes  one  feel  that  you  ought  to 
know  the  truth,  I  suppose.  You  ought  to 
know  that  you  are  making  a  mistoke — 
won't  you  believe  it  1 " 

"No,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  happen  to 
know  better." 

When  Oelia  thou^t  of  the  little  scene 
afterwards,  she  was  startled  at  herself.  It 
seemed  to  show  that  the  strongest  nature 
mieht  lose  its  balance,  and  be  affected  by 
fooUsh  outside  things— even  by  such  a 
very  foolish  thing  as  the  generous,  de- 
voted love  of  a  boy.  For  though  Paul 
was  much  taUer  than  herself,  and,  m  truth, 
much  cleverer  and  much  wiser^  she  could 
never  think  of  him  as  anything  but  a  boy. 
But  the  simple  nobleness  of  his  love  for 
her  seemed  to  raise  up  something  in  her 
nature  which  had  not  been  there  oefore — 
some  generosity  to  meet  his,  some  gainful 
consciousness  of  all  that  he  was  giving  for 
such  a  poor  return.  At  that  moment,  in  a 
way,  she  certainly  liked  Paul  better  than 
she  had  ever  likea  him  before ;  and  yet  his 
touch  became  unbearable — a  sort  of  fear, 
bom  of  her  own  falseness,  made  her  eyes 
droop  before  his,  and,  in  this  first  stroll 
with  him  round  tihe  garden  at  Red  Towers, 
she  was  very  near  obeying  some  angel's 
voice,  and  breaking  off  her  engagement 
altogether. 

*' Not  into  the  wood  now,  please,"  she  said 
as  Paul  was  opening  the  gate.  "  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  show  me  the  stables.'' 

"Well,  yon  know,  the  stables  are  a 
serious  subject^"  he  said  rather  shyly. 
"  They  are  very  much  worse  than  the  house, 
I  must  tell  you,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  they 
won't  want  rebuilding  altogether.  There's 
nothing  there  but  the  pony,  and  Ford  keeps 
it  all  as  tidy  as  he  can ;  but  Colonel  Ward 
thinks  there's  something  wrong  in  the  con- 
straction,  which  I  doirt  understand.  If 
you  would  let  him  show  you,  and  explain  it 
all — ^but  of  course  you  would  understand, 
because  vou  know  about  horses,  and  I  don't, 
you  see." 

"  Why  didn't  Colonel  Ward  teach  you  9 " 

"I  don't  know.  I  suppose  I  was  too 
stupid  to  learn.  It  doesn't  matter,"  said 
Paul.  "  You  win  have  to  manage  all  that, 
if  you  don't  mind." 

<\That  will  be  beyond  me,"  said  Celia, 
though  her  eves  shone  at  the  prospect  **  I 
can  ride  and  drive,  certainly ;  but  I  can't 
quite  take  the  situation  of  coachmaui  sir. 
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I  belieye  I  could  choose  a  horse — at  any 
late  for  snch  a  trostiDg  master  as  yoa ;  but 
I'm  a&aid  of  your  Colonel,  do  you  know. 
He  isn't  as  nice  as  yon.  He  doesn't  like 
me." 

"The  dear  old  boy  hardly  knows  yon/' 
said  Paul  ''If  you  choose  him  to  like 
you,  of  course  he  will" 

*'  Have  I  such  a  strong  will  as  that,  do 
youthinki" 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  you  can  do 
anything  you  like.  Perhaps  it  is  not  will, 
exactly." 

'<I  have  been  told  I  could  do  it  by 
electricity,"  said  Celia;  she  had  quite 
recovered  herself  now,  and  they  were 
walking  round  into  the  stable-yard.  She 
smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  remembered  who 
it  was  who  had  talked  to  her  about  her 
magnetic  powers.  He  knew  something 
about  them,  perhaps — ^but  not  poor  PauL 

"  Well,  I  will  tiy  to  do  something  very 
hard,"  she  said,  stiU  smiling.  <<  I  will  try  to 
make  Colonel  Ward  like  me  better  than  he 
likes  you." 

"All  right.  Tou  will  succeed,  no  doubt; 
and  I  shall  be  awfully  glad  if  you  da" 

"If  I  take  away  your  only  friend, 
Paul!" 

"You  won't  do  that,"  he  said. 

"  How  do  you  know  f  Somebody  once 
told  me  I  was  a  witch,  and  witches  are 
always  doing  mischief  of  that  kind.  Suppose 
I  was  really  a  nasty,  malicious  witch,  and 
tried  to  make  you  and  the  Colonel  hate 
each  other." 

"  I  don't  think  you  could  do  that,"  said 
Paul,  rather  thoughtfully. 

"  So  there  is  a  limit  to  my  power,  is 
there  r' 

"  You  couldn't  do  what  you  couldn't" 

"What  language  for  a  man  who  has 
taken  a  degree  like  yours !  I  understand 
yon  though  —  thank  you,  Paul.  You 
dont  belieye  I  have  it  in  me  to  do  any- 
thing really  vicious." 

He  laughed.  "Make  the  Colonel  like 
you  as  much  as  you  please/'  he  said, 
pushing  open  the  old  yard  door. 

Whatever  faults  there  may  have  been  in 
the  stable-yard  at  Red  Towers,  it  was 
charming  to  look  at;  it  was  almost  the 
prettiest  part  of  the  old  precincts  of  the 
place.  The  old  buildings,  with  their  red, 
time-worn  gables,  and  beetling  eaves,  and 
turrets  round  which  pigeons  were  flying, 
looked  down  with  a  grand  air  on  the  broid 
grass-grown  court  below. 

Two  or  three  great  overhanging  chest- 
nut trees,  their  stems  hidden  behind  walls, 


their  large  leaves  touched  with  yellow,  laid 
deep  shadow  across  half  the  yard,  where 
an  old  retriever  lay  asleep  by  his  kennoL 
It  all  looked  unused,  lonely,  yet  not  ne- 
glected; ivy  and  Virginia  creeper  had 
their  way  there,  as  everywhere  ebe  about 
the  place,  wreathing  the  long  old  stable- 
roof  in  lovely  confusioa 

A  smart  little  dog-cart  was  pulled  ont  of 
the  coach-house,  where  three  or  four  old- 
fashioned  carriages  reposed  in  shadow,  and 
a  clinking  sound  came  from  the  saddle- 
room  where  Ford  was  cleaning  hameas. 

Moss  on  the  roofs,  grass  between  the 
stones,  chickens  wandering  in  and  oat  of 
those  open  useless  doors ;  altogether  it  was 
evidently  a  yard  belonging  to  a  master 
who  found  none  of  nis  happiness  in 
horses. 

Ford  looked  out  of  his  door  with  as 
much  interest  and  excitement  as  his  steady 
old  mind  was  capable  of,  and  no  little 
anxiety  too.  The  news  of  the  Squire's  en- 
gagement had  only  justreached  his  servants, 
and  they  were  of  course  very  glad,  not 
havine  had  time  to  fear  the  loss  of  their 
situations.  Oldservantsdonotatoncerealise 
that  an  old  place  can  get  on  without  them. 
At  the  same  time,  MissDarrell  brought  with 
her  a  character  rather  alarming  to  people  in 
Ford's  line.  Everyone  knew  who  and 
what  her  father  had  been;  with  all  his 
faults,  about  the  best  judge  of  a  horse  to 
be  found  in  England.  He  was  an  autho- 
rity on  all  racing  matters;  his  stud-farm 
was  famous ;  his  stud-groom  a  hero  of  his 
kind ;  he  had  won  many  races,  and  his 
stable  arrangements  were  the  admiration 
of  all  those  who  understood  these  things. 
He  himself  was  a  daring  rider,  and  had 
been  a  very  popular  man.  Poor  Tom 
Darrell  1  he  was  dead ;  and  before  he 
died  he  had  gone  to  the  dogs  very  com 
pletely.  His  old  friends  did  not  talk  abont 
him  much;  but  his  name  was  likely  to 
linger  long  in  the  mouths  of  grooms  and 
jockeys,  for  he  was  a  master  in  their  craft 
Colonel  Ward  used  to  allow  Ford  to  talk 
about  him,  and  to  quote  him  as  an  aatho- 
rity,  for  Ford  had  visited  his  stables  in  days 
gone  by ;  but  the  Colonel  always  ended  by 
making  him  a  text  for  moral  reflections, 
not  much  needed  by  Ford,  the  steadiest  of 
the  steady,  but  taken  with  respect  from  a 
man  who,  in  his  quiet  way,  knew  as  mnch 
about  horses  as  Captain  Darrell  himsell 

Of  course.  Ford  despised  Mr.  Romaine 
nearly  as  much  as  he  loved  him,  and  was 
often  heard  to  complain  of  being  utterly 
thrown  away  in  his  service    Sir  Paul  had 
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been  a  eplendid  masteri  and  it  was  only 
icff  his  sake,  and  to  keep  np  the  credit  of 
fied  Towen  as  far  as  possible,  that  Ford  had 
penaaded  himself  to  stay  on.  TheOolonel, 
to  be  sore,  was  some  comfort;  bat  the  poor 
dear  yomig  gentleman  was  enough  to  break 
one's  heart  When  Ford  first  heard  that  his 
master  was  going  to  marry  Captain  Darrell's 

Idai^terj  he  looked  very  grave,  and  asked 
Cmnd  Ward's  man  if  the  yoang  lady 
knew  that  the  Sqoire  couldn't  so  much  as 
iiddb  a  horse,  much  less  ride  one,  much 
lea  tell  a  thoroughbred  when  he  saw  him ; 
that  he  would  not  drive  the  old  pony  if  he 
coold  help  it,  and  if  he  did,  was  sure  to 
nm  into  the  gate-post.  At  first,  Ford 
eoald  not  at  all  swallow  the  incongruity  of 
Baehamamage;  but  presently,  by  converse 
with  the  more  brilliant  Barty,  he  began  to 
see  that  it  might  be  a  blessing,  and  a  way 
for  Bed  Towers  to  regain  its  character,  and 
far  himself  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  knew  hiuL  The  more  he  thought  of 
hf  the  more  he  was  inclined  to  respect  his 
new  mistress,  and  he  looked  out  with  pain- 
fill  amdefy,  when  the  Squire  brought  her 
into  the  yard  that  morning,  to  see  what 
impresnon  ttiose  empty  stalls  would  make 
on  a  mind  so  full  of  knowledge. 

Then  Ali;  Bomaine  called  him  out  of  the 
saddle-room. 

"Look  here^  Ford ;  I  want  you  to  show 
Uiss  Barrell  the  stables.  I  dare  say  she 
will  ask  some  questions,  and  you  can  answer 
them  better  than  I  can." 

''Yes,  sir,"  said  Ford.  He  glanced  at 
Miss  Darrell  with  deep  approval  ;  her 
appearance  was  what  he  called  neat,  and 
impressed  him  very  favourably. 

"Stood  there  smiling,"  he  told  Barty 
afterwards,  ^'  and  as  if  she'd  stand  no  non- 
sense. Just  the  look  I've  seen  on  the 
Captain's  fiacei  when  things  in  general  was 
gome  right,  and  new  pkms  was  coming 
into  his  head.  Just  those  same  beautifm 
bloe  eyes,  too.  That  young  lady  will  Have 
her  own  way,  nund  you,  and  with  other 
things  aa  well  as  horses,  mark  my  words  I 
Master  Paxd,"  said  Ford  with  a  tinge  of 
sadness,  **  he  ain't  no  match  for  her,  bless 
yon.  Bat  I  expect  he's  sharp  enough  to 
know  it" 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Ford,  touch- 
ing hia  cap  a  second  or  third  time  to  Celia, 
"tiiere  sdn't  much  to  see  in  empty  stables. 
I  do  my  best^  as  the  Colonel  knows ;  but 
there  ain't  any  pride  or  satisfaction  in  it." 
"The  stables  won't  be  empty  long," 
said  hia  master.  "Show  Miss  Darrell 
-^ --  ihiliii^iMrn  tn  lir     We  shall  see 


whether  she  agrees  with  the  Colonel  that 
the  whole  thing  must  be  pulled  down." 

"I  don't  see  the  necessity  myself,  miss," 
said  Ford.  "  The  Colonel's  very  particular ; 
but  Sir  Paul  was  satisfied,  and  our  horses 
was  some  of  the  best  in  the  county,  just  as 
they  will  be  agaia  But  you'll  know  best, 
min,  if  yom'U  please  to  look  round." 

"Thank  you.  Ford,"  said  Celia,  very 
graciously.  "I  am  sure  you  know  aU 
about  it  What  a  pretty  Uttle  cart  you 
have  got  there  1 " 

"  Latest  improvement  in  the  shaft,  miss; 
but  it  ain't  new  to  you,  I  expect" 

Paul  stood  bj  smiling  with  amusement, 
while  Ford,  qmte  carrira  out  of  his  usual 
solemnity,  conducted  Celia  round  Us  pre- 
mises, asking  her  opinion  at  every  step. 
She  checked  him  a  little,  laughing  and 
turning  away,  when  he  began  to  wonder 
how  many  horses  he  had  better  look  out 
for;  what  new  carriages  would  be  wanted; 
what  helpers  had  better  be  engaged. 

"  Quite  right,  Ford ;  you  shall  know  all 
about  it  in  a  day  or  two,"  said  Paul  "  I 
shall  talk  it  over  with  the  ColoneL  Only, 
whatever  you  do,  don't  fetch  me  out  to 
look  at  horses." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Ford,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear.  "  But  perhaps  Miss  Darrell  will  be 
pleased  to  give  her  opinion." 

"  I  hope  she  will  One  day  last  year  we 
thought  we  wanted  a  horse,"  said  Paul  to 
Celia,  "  and  a  man  brought  one  here  to  be 
looked  at  The  Colonel  happened  to  be 
away,  and  Ford  sent  for  me.  I  don't  think 
he  will  ever  do  it  again.  I  suppose  I  had 
some  idea  of  not  being  a  disgrace  to  him, 
so  I  began  making  remarks  on  this  animal 
And  the  result  was  not  satisfactory;  was 
it.  Ford  1" 

< '  No,  sir.  Yes,  miss,"  said  Ford,  turning 
confidentially  to  his  new  friend.  "  I  was 
uncommon  glad  when  my  master  said  he 
didn't  like  the  beast,  and  walked  off.  The 
fellow  that  brought  him  here  knew  what 
I  thought  of  him.  I  didn't  fancy  him 
either;  but  my  reasons  was  different" 

"  What  were  your  reasons,  Ford  f "  asked 
Celia.  "  I  dare  say  I  should  have  agreed 
with  you." 

"  No  manner  of  doubt  you  would,  miss. 
But  I'll  say  no  more,  if  yon  please,  though 
it's  safe  enough,  as  names  hasn't  been 
mentioned,*'  said  Ford,  with  the  caution 
of  his  craft. 

While  they  stood  talking  there  in  the 
shade  of  the  chestnuts,  Ford  wonderine 
more  and  more  how  such  a  beautiful  and 
clever  young  lady  came  to  fancy  his  master 
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— a  master  with  such  defects,  and  not  even 
the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  them — a  great 
patter  outside  the  large  gates  annoaneed  a 
party  of  some  kind.  They  flew  open,  and 
Colonel  Ward  came  in,  his  six  dogs  rush- 
ing before  him,  and  tearing  round  the  yard. 
All  but  Di :  she  trotted  straight  to  Gelia 
Darrell,  where  she  stood  by  Paul,  looked 
imploringly  up  in  her  face  for  a  moment, 
and  then  lay  down  at  her  feet  Dogs  will 
sometimes  do  these  unaccountable  and 
unreasonable  things.  Di,  when  she  did 
them,   was    irresistible ;    and    Gelia,  ap- 

Sarently,  found  her  so.  She  hielt  sud- 
enly  down  on  the  ground  for  a  mo- 
ment, put  her  arm  round  the  dog's 
neck,  and  kissed  the  white  curly  heaid; 
then  rising  up  instantly,  with  a  faint  flush 
and  her  prettiest  smile,  she  went  forward 
to  shake  hands  with  Di's  master.  Paul's 
first  look,  as  he  stood  by  and  saw  this 
little  demonstration,  was  one  of  horror. 
Mra  Perciyal  was  always  kissing  her  little 
dogs;  but  Gelia  never  kissed  them,  and 
Paul  had  often  rejoiced  thankfully  that  she 
did  not.  Dogs  always  obeyed  her,  and 
she  treated  them  with  a  sort  of  cool  kind- 
ness. Di,  as  far  as  Paul  knew,  was  the 
first  dog  who  had  ever  laid  claim  to  an 
outward  sign  of  her  love,  and  receiyed 
it;  but  even  Di  was  not  good  enough  to 
be  kissed  by  Gelia.  Paul  was  sensifiye 
and  fanciful  about  these  things— a  muff, 
we  must  repeat — and  he  felt  that  kiss  like 
a  degradation.  But  then  he  looked  at  his 
old  friend  the  Oolonel,  and  he  saw  that  the 
stern,  grey  face  was  full  of  smiles  and  soft- 
ness; eyidently — had  Gelia  diyined  iti — 
the  way  to  his  heart  was  through  the 
hearts  of  bis  dogs. 

"  Di  will  be  a  proud  dog  for  eyer,  Miss 
DarreU,"  the  Golonel  was  saying. 

His  hat  was  off;  he  bent  ms  cropped 
grey  head  very  low  oyer  Gelia's  hand,  and 
just  touched  it  with  his  moustache.  A 
courtly  old  Frenchman  could  not  haye  paid 
homage  more  gracefully  to  the  future 
mistress  of  Red  Towera 

*'They  are  such  beautiful  dogs,"  mur- 
mured Gelia,  half  laughing ;  *'and  that  one 
is  a  perfect  darling." 

''I  am  delighted  that  you  admire  them. 
May  I  say— Paul  is  a  fortunate  fellow.    I 


meant  to  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling 
on  Mrs.  Perciyal  and  you  this  after- 
noon  " 

"  She  is  here  now ;  she  is  in  the  house/' 
said  Gelia.    <'  Shall  we  go  to  her  t " 

"We  haye  been  making  all  sorts  of 
plans,"  said  P^uL  "  I  wish  you  had  come 
a  little  sooner,  Colonel  We  have  been 
overhauling  the  stables  and  coach-house." 

"Then  you  certainly  did  want  me. 
Never  mind ;  we  must  do  it  agam.  Come 
here,  doge.  Miss  Darrell,  will  you  accept 
one  of  these  dogs  %  Dick  and  Di  won't 
leave  their  old  master " 

"Are  you  so  sure  about  Di,  Colonel t" 
said  Paul,  rather  mischievously.  "She 
seemed  inclined  to  give  herself  away,  jost 
now." 

"  Di  is  perfectly  lovely,  and  so  nice  to 
stroke,"  said  Gelia  softly,  laying  her  hand 
on  the  dog's  head.  ''But  they  are  all 
delightful,"  as  she  stood  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  white,  curly  crowd — everybody  for- 
getting,  as  perhaps  she  did  herself,  that 
she  had  lauehed  last  year  at  the  Colonel's 
flock  of  woolly  lambs.  "  But  if  you  really 
mean  it,  Golonel  Ward,  and  if  I  may 
choose — come  here,  you  pretty  shy  thing; 
what  is  your  name  i " 

"He  is  Jack,"  said  the  Colonel,  "or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  your  dog.  Well, 
yes,  he  is  a  good  dog ;  he  has  the  shilling 
mark,  you  see ;  he's  all  right.  He's  rather 
a  dismal,  low-spirited  fellow;  that's  the 
worst  of  him." 

"He  wants  petting,  that's  all,"  said 
Gelia,  who  had  now  taken  Jack's  head 
between  her  hands,  and  was  looking  into 
his  mournful  eyes.  "He  has  a  great  deal 
of  character;  but  it  wants  bringing  out 
You  have  too  many  of  them,  Golonel  Ward ; 
you  can't  study  each  one  separately,  as  1 
shall  study  Jack." 

**  Jack  is  a  lucky  dog,"  ssid  the  Colonel 
decisively. 

Ford  held  open  the  gate  for  all  these 
visitors  to  pass  through  Golonel  Ward 
lingered  a  moment  to  call  Punch  and  Jadv, 
who  had  run  off  to  play  with  the  old 
retriever.  Gelia  turned  round  and  looked 
at  Paul  with  eyes  full  of  laughter.  She 
did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes  said :  "What 
do  you  think  now  1    Am  I  a  witch  t " 


The  light  of  TrwMlating  ArHclee  from  All  thx  Yeab  Bound  is  rB$0rved  hy  the  Authors. 
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LASS, 


By  KICHAIID  ASHE   KING. 


I    CHAFTfiH  IX*      MAY   MAKES   A   COX^jUEST, 

^       GOWER  was  a  Trorehipper  of  tha  lex,  and 
I   anlj  ti  ceded  en  cou  ragem  o  d  t  from  h  is  god  d  es  a 
I  to  b6  the  most  abject  of  all  her  devotees. 
I  Xbe  encoaragemeDt  even  of  a  Pattie  Pratt 
intoxicated  him  ;  and,  though  our  heroine 'ii 
r  encouragement  of  him  differed  aa  widely  as 
her  character  from  that  of  the  ealcalating 
Patlie»  it  had  upon  him  a  etLtl  more  over^ 
powering  effect 
k       Maj  was   one   of  those    wioniDg  girls 
whom  modesty  itself  makes  boldj  even  aa 
the  bird  a  of  the  Arctic  region  a  are  tame 
through  an  excess  of  wUdueas.     Knowing 
fc  no  evil)  aha  feared  none,  and  wasj  there- 
fore, as  frank  aa  a  little  child  in  her  inter- 
eouraa  with  men. 

Love,  of  course,  would  teach  her  artful 
diaeimulationj  aa  it  teachea  the  peewit  to 
lead  you  away  from  its  nestj  but  where 
there  waa  not  the  least  stir  or  fear  of  euch 
a  feeling,  the  girl  waa  as  frank  as  a  child. 

In  this,  and  indeed  in  other  ways,  she 
was  an  absolute  revelation  to  (xower,  who 
had  hitherto  known  no  other  kind  of  frank- 
neae  in  a  girl  than  a  barmaid^e  free  and> 
eaainess.  Then  May  was  incomparably 
the  prettiest  girl  ho  had  ever  seen,  with 
that  kind  of  beauty  which  is  rather  of  the 
mind  than  the  body — the  beauty  of  expres^ 
aion.  Her  face  spoke  to  you  with  the 
eloquence  of  exquisite  music,  accompanying 
and  making  poetry  of  her  most  common- 
placa  words.  She  had  the  moat  txprea* 
sive  eyes  in  the  world,  whose  laughing, 
mocking  brilliance  seemed  in  perpetual  op- 
position to  an  exceedingly  sweet  mouth, 
wMoh  could  not,  you  would  feel  assured, 


say  what  her  eyes  sometimes  suggested  of 
sarcasm  or  ridicule. 

And  her  face  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  Gower'e  acceptance  of  Fred's  invita- 
tion. Having  seen  her  photograph  in 
Fred'a  album,  he  had  fallen  straight  in 
love  with  it  in  bfs  day  dreaming  manner  ; 
and  his  falling  in  love  wiih  the  original 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  unless  ahe 
proved  to  be  very  much  plainer  and  less 
pleasant  than  her  photograph  suggested. 
Whereas  the  surprise  was  the  other  way 
altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  May  was  a  good  deal 
disappointed  not  to  find  in  Mr.  Gower  the 
hero  she  expected  Fred's  friend  to  be  ;  and 
the  chief  reason  for  her  disappointment 
was  the  curious,  characteristic,  and  un- 
gracious one  that  he  fell  at  once  at  her 
feet  I  A  young  girl  is  pretty  sure  to  de- 
ppise  an  adorer  whose  adoration  ahe  does 
not  return  ;  audj  as  May  certainly  did  not 
return  Gower's,  he  fell  into  rank  with  Mr. 
Spratl 

But  her  frank  friendliness,  which  should 
have  discouraged  him  If  he  had  known 
anything  of  girls  of  her  kindj  supplied  the 
encouragement  he  needed  to  overcome  his 
shyness.  ^ 

We  are  speaking  as  though  May  and 
Gower  had    been   intimate    for    months,  ^ 
whereas  they  have  only  just  been  introduced 
to  each  other;  but  they  EBttled  down  into  ] 
the  mutnal  relation  we  have  just  described 
in  a  surpriiingty  short  time  after  their  in* , 
troduction  to  each  other. 

'*  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you  j 
for   Fred,  Mr.   Gower,  as  ha  doesn't  say 
much  for  himself,'  said   the  Vicar  with 
clouded  brow,   when   he  had  read  Fred's 
letter  at  breakfast  on  Monday  morning. 

'*  Ob,  I  have  heard  myself  from  him,  sir," 
rf plied  Gower,  cheerfully.     **He  has  had 
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to  go  to  London  to  serve  a  friend,  he 
fiaya." 

"  He  haa  been  more  explicit  to  yon  than 
to  me,  then.  Does  he  say  when  he  is 
likely  to  come  down  1 " 

*'He  doesn't  say,  sir;  he  doesn't  know 
yet  himself/' 

*'  I  really  hardly  know  how  to  apologise 
for  him ;  it  is  very  bad  treatment  of  yon, 
very,"  the  Vicar  said,  in  extreme  annoy- 
ance. He  did  not  in  the  least  believe  that 
Fred's  business  in  London  was  undertaken 
in  the  disinterested  service  of  a  friend; 
while  he  strongly  suspected  a  gambling 
transaction,  or  some  scrape,  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Besides,  he  was  hospitably 
and  deeply  chagrined  at  the  slight  shown 
to  a  guest 

'*  He  couldn't  help  himself,  sir ;  and  I 
don't  mind  really,  if  I'm  not  in  every  one's 
way,"  Gower  answered,  glancing  over 
at  the  sweet,  bright  face  opposite  him, 
which,  indeed,  had  inspired  the  stammer- 
ing humility  of  his  reply. 

May,  however,  had  not  a  thought  to 
•pare  to  him,  for  she  was  troubled  greatly 
by  her  father's  evident  annoyance,  not  at 
Fred's  absence  merely,  but  at  its  suspected 
cause.  Of  this  she  had  no  doubt  from  her 
father's  manner ;  and  her  fear  of  provokhig 
another  attack  upon  Fred  overcame  her 
anxiety  to  learn  what  he  said  himself 
about  this  mysterious  London  visit,  and 
kept  her  silent 

''It's  really  very  good  of  you  not  to 
mind,"  said  the  Vicar,  highly  pleased  by 
Oower's  diffident  politeness.  "  Bat  he  will 
be  here  to-night  probably,  or  at  latest,  to- 
morrow ;  and  meanwhile  I  can  get  you 
some  shooting,  if  you  won't  mind  pottering 
about  by  yourself  —  or  Spratt^  perhapp, 
would  accompany  you.  Does  he  shoot  1 " 
he  turned  to  ask  May  so  confidently  as  to 
suggest  to  the  already  jealous  Gower,  that 
the  little  creature  who  preached  yesterday 
upon  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  was 
engaged  to  this  girl  1 

**I  don't  think  he  ever  shot  at  any- 
thing; but  he'd  try  with  Mr.  Gower,  I 
dare    say,"    replied    May    with    perfect 

g»vity— so  gravely  that  Gower  feared  to 

**  I  couldn't  think  of  troubling  him,"  he 
said  hastily. 

'^No,  I'm  sure  he  doesn't  shoot;  he's 
very  short-sighted,"  May  added  reflectively. 
"Bat  he  comes  sometimes  to  the  archery 
meetings,"  as  though  this  indicated  an  un- 
developed sporting  instinct  Her  father 
laughed  at  this  passive  evidence  of  a  latent 


genius  for  sport;  and  Gower,  reassured, 
ventured  to  join  in  the  laugh. 

Thus  May  effected  her  object  She  was 
not  given  to  saying  sarcastic  things  without 
provocation;  and  she  spoke  so  now  only  to 
do  away  with  the  impression  her  father's 
appeal  to  her  must  have  given  Mr.  Gower— 
that  she  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Spratt,  of  all 
men  in  the  world  1  Of  course  she  repented 
her  sarcasm  in  the  moment  of  uttering  it, 
and  hastened  to  make  a  lame  attempt  at 
reparation. 

<<  I  think  he's  fond  of  fishing." 

**  It's  more  apostolic ;  but  it  will  hardly 
help  us  here,  my  dear ;  unless  you'd  like  to 
go  half-aday's  journey  to  Biversdale  for  it, 
Mr.  Gower." 

Half-a-day's  tdte-4-t6te  with  Mr.  Spratt ! 

''No,  thank  you,"  he  hastened  to  Bay, 
''  I  don't  care  at  all  for  fishing,  or— or  any- 
thing. I'd  rather  loaf  about  a  bit,  and  see 
the  placeJ' 

<'I  have,  unfortunately,  to  attend  a 
meeting  to-day  in  Leeds,"  said  the  Vicar. 

"  We  might  take  Mr.  Gower  to  Heliby 
Abbey,  May,"  suggested  Mrs.  Beresford. 

'<  If  he  cares  for  ruins,"  May  answered, 
looking  across  at  Gower  with  her  frank, 
fawn-Iike  eyes,  free  from  the  shadow  of 
self -consciousness. 

**I  should  like  to  go  greatly,"  he  an- 
swered eagerly. 

*'Do  take  Spratt,  if  you  go  there," 
urged  the  Vicar.  "  You  would  be  a  perfect 
godsend  to  him,  Mr.  Gower,  as  an  entirely 
new  audience  for  a  lecture  on  the  roina" 

"If  Mr.  Gower  doesn't  mind  strong 
language  %  "  May  said,  raising  her  eyebrows 
interrogatively. 

<*  I  don't  mind  at  all,"  he  answered 
nervously,  having  no  idea  of  what  she 
meant,  and  not  much  of  what  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  strong 
language.  May,"  her  mother  said  ag- 
grievedly. 

<*  Then,  mamma,  you've  never  heard  Mr. 
Spratt  upon  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
the  Blessed  Reformation,  its  robberies 
and  ruins." 

•*  He's  a  bit  High  Church,"  Mra  Beres- 
ford said,  apologetically. 

"  And  Henry  the  Eighth  is  a  bit  trying," 
added  the  Vicar,  to  complete  the  apology. 

Gower,  as  he  seemed  to  look  to  him  for 
his  opinion  on  the  matter,  marfflared,"He 
did  run  rather  a  mucker,"  in  a  low  tone, 
fearing  to  be  drawn  into  a  betrayal  of  his 
historical  ignorance. 

"Or,  there's  Beechwood.  Mr.  Spratt 
might  take  Mr.  Gower  there  without  any 
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ihock  to  his  feelings,  and  it's  well  worth 
neing,"  soggested  May  mischievoosly ; 
hanng  in  her  mind's  eye  a  lively  pictare  of 
tyomost  mutaally  nncongenial  men  ima- 
ginable wandering  together  through  the 
sditades  of  Beech  wood  for  an  eternal  day. 

"I  really  don't  want  any  one ;  I  mean, 

if  yoa  could  spare  the  time  to  do  the 

tkt  Henry  the  £tghth  place/'  stammered 
Gower  ahyly,  in  his  hasty  recoil  from  a  day 
o/  ondilated  Spratt 

"  Why  not  do  it  without  the  Henry  the 
Eighth  t "  suggested  the  Vicar,  divining  Us 
guest's  distaste  for  Spratt 

Bat  Mrs.  Baresford,  who  had  diplomatic 
teaaona  of  her  own  for  wishing  the  party 
Vo  consist  of  a  divisible  four,  would  not 
hear  of  this  sni^gestion. 

"Without  Mr.  Spratt,  you  meant  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  him  ;  we  show  him 
BO  litde  attention,  and  he  likes  so  to  root 
about  old  ruins." 

"  Like  ivy,"  said  May. 

After  breakfast  May  got  Gower  to  her- 
self in  the  garden,  in  order  to  find  out 
from  him  all  she  could  about  Fred. 

"  Did  Fred  say  what  took  him  to  Lon- 
don f  "  she  asked  timidly,  fearful  of  hearmg 
aome  gambling  scandal 

'*  He  only  says  it's  to  serve  a  friend." 

"  That's  so  like  him  ! "  she  cried  enthusi- 
astically, with,  as  Gower  thought,  a  most 
becoming  enthusiasuL 

'<Yej.  he's  an  awfully  good  fellow," 
Gdwer  rejoined,  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
eulogise  Fred  extravagantly.  He  ad- 
mired Fred,  as  we  know;  but  he  would 
hardly  have  spoken  as  he  did  of  his  gene- 
rosity and  general  magnanimity,  if  he  had 
not  perceived  how  he  was  thereby  recom- 
mending himself  to  Fred's  charming 
I  Diter. 

I  "You're  his  great  friend)"  May  saiJ, 
looking  at  him  with  an  expression  which 
the  most  accomplished  coquetry  would  have 
eavied,  though  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
coquetry  behind  it. 

<*  One  of  them — he  has  no  end  of  friends^ 
joa  know — he's  that  kind  of  fellow." 

"  He  always  speaks  of  you  as  his  great 
friend,"  which,  indeed,  Fred  always  did  at 
home,  with  an  eye  to  his  mother's  reve- 
rence for  rank  and  wealth. 

*'  Does  he  %    We  are  great  chums." 

"  We  were  so  afraid  he  might  get  into  a 
—a  wild  set" 

*•  Well,  he  isn't  a  muff,  you  know." 

"  Bat  he  isn't  fast,  I  mean  1 " 

'*  Not  what  you'd  call  fast,"  he  replied, 
as  thom^h  May's  notions  of  fastness  were 


extreme.  "  We  have  all  to  go  the  pace  a 
bit  in  Cambridge." 

May  was  silenced,  for  this  confirmed  her 
worst  suspicions.  Having  no  idea  that 
Gower  considered  fastness  creditable,  she 
imagined  that  he  was  minimising  Fred's 
wilcbiess  as  much  as  possible,  and  magnani- 
mously sheltering  him  behind  himself. 

Gower,  construing  her  silence  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  and  imagining  her  lost  in 
admiration  of  Cambridge  manliness,  added 
complacently : 

<<  Cambridge  wouldn't  be  half  a  bad 
place  if  it  wasn't  for  those  beastly  exams." 

**  They  couldn't  well  do  away  with  them, 
I  suppose,"  she  .said,  laughing,  tickled  in 
spite  of  her  depression  about  Fred  by  the 
idea  of  exams,  being  an  incidental  draw- 
back to  a  University. 

*'I  suppose  not,"  he  replied,  laughing 
also,  with  a  dawning,  but  dim  idea  of  the 
jest  Then,  to  show  that  he  understood 
the  real  object  of  examinations,  he  added 
seriously : 

**Exam&  are  all  right  for  fellows  who 
want  to  be  parsons." 

This  recalled  Fred  to  May's  mind. 

<'  I'm  afraid  Fred  is  rather  idle." 

'*  Well,  he  doesn't  do  much  in  the  read- 
ing way ;  the  fact  is,  he  hasn't  got  the 
tima" 

"Oh!" 

'*  No,  he  hasn't  indeed ;  he's  in  for  every- 
thing." 

"Bat  what  do  you  go  to  Cambridge 
for?" 

"Of  course,  if  you're  going  into  the 
Church  or  that  kind  of  thing,  you  have 
to  read,  but  those  reading  fellows  are  out 
of  it  altogether." 

"Oat  of  it  r' 

"  Oat  of  everything.  They  might  as  well 
read  at  home,  and  most  of  'em  are  muffs." 

"  But  what's  the  good  of  going  there  if 
you  don't  read  % " 

"  Oh,  you  get  to  know  other  fellows,  and 
see  a  bit  of  lifa  Look  at  all  the  friends 
your  brother  has  made  thera 

"  It  seems  rather  a  dangerous  place  for  a 
popularmui — andexpensive  too,"  she  threw 
out  tentatively,  in  the  hope,  or  rather  fear, 
of  hearing  something  of  Fred's  gambling 
difficulties. 

"The  expense  is  the  danger,"  rejoined 
Gower  epigrammatically,  much  to  his 
own  surprise  and  delight  "  That's  about 
where  h  is ;  the  expense  is  the  danger. 
You  can  drop  a  pot  of  money  in  Cam- 
bridge without  much  to  show  for  it ;  and 
your  brother  is  so  free-handed  that .  he 
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finds  himself  Bometimes  in  a  hole;  but 
be  has  lots  of  friends  to  help  faim  out" 
This  he  said  to  suggest  himself  aa  one 
of  these  friends  in  need,  bat  it  gave  such 
a  hamiliating  view  to  Fred,  that  May  was 
fiilenced. 

Gower,  on  his  part,  was  anxious  for  a 

tie  more  reassurance  upon  the  point  of 
clay's  relations  with  Mr.  Spratt  It  is 
/  rue  that  she  seemed  to  laugh  at  him,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  father  certainly 
spoke  as  if  the  Curate  were  wholly  at  her 
disposal 

'"  Is  Mr.  Spratt  a  Cambridge  man  1 " 

'''  I  think  so.  Yes,  he  is ;  I  remember 
his  comparing  notes  with  Fred  about  it." 

'*  There  wouldn't  be  much  to  compare,  I 
fancy ;  I  mean  that  Mr.  Spratt  seems  to 
have  been  a  reading  man.'' 

"That  is,  'a  muff '1" 

"  Well,  he  doesn't  seem  to  haye  much  go 
a  him." 

**  He's  a  very  good  man." 

"He  looks  it,"  retorted  Gower  dr^ly, 
now  thoroughly  reassured  by  May's  tone 
of  her  indifference  to  the  Curate.  "  But  he 
ian'e  the  kind  of  man  you'd  like  to  spend 
the  day  with  alone,  you  know " 

"At  Beechwoodi  But  he  wouldn't 
have  bored  you  at  Beechwood,  he  would 
have  been  too  busy  collecting  beetles ;  he 
always  goes  there  for  them" 

"  You  didn't  really  mean  me  to  go  there 
by  myself  with  him  1 " 

"  You  might  have  liked  beetles,  too,  for 
all  I  knew." 

"  Oh,  come.  Miss  Beresford,  I  don't  look 
like  that." 

"  I  can't  tell  by  looks,  you  might  ha?e 
been  very  clever,"  she  retorted,  laugh- 
ing so  pleasantly  that  it  was  impossible  to 
take  the  sally  as  seriously  or  rudely  meant. 

"Not  in  beetles,  or  in  anything.  Do 
you  like  only  clever  fellows  t"  he  asked, 
with  9ifi  earnestness  that  was  more  than 
complimentary. 

"Oh  no,  indeed,"  May  replied,  with 
still  deeper  earnestness,  and  a  sudden  sad- 
ness, thinking  of  her  hero,  Hugh,  of  whose 
sudden  disappearance  and  supposed  death 
she  had  heiod  more  than  a  year  sinca 
"  Oh  no,  indeed ;  I  don't  think  cleverness 
is  anything — anything,  I  mean,  compared 
With  manliness." 

"Of  course  it's  not,*'  replied  Gower, 
greatly  elated — "  outside  college,  anyway. 
Fellows  with  their  noses  always  in  a  book 
can't  hunt,  or  ride,  or  shoot,  or — or  any- 
thing," he  cried. 

"I  didn't  mean  that  exactly,"  replied 


May,  with  a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes.  "I 
meant  a  man  who  was  brave  and  generouB, 
and  who  couldn't  say,  or  do,  or  think  a 
mean  thing." 

Not  only  the  sentiment  itself,  bat  the 
tone  in  which  she  uttered  it,  suggested  to 
Gower  that  she  had  someone  in  her  mind, 
who  was  certainly  not  himself.  After  a 
pause,  however,  he  ventured  to  say : 

"That  kind  of  thing  is  all  very  well  in 
a  book  ;  but  it  doesn't  work,  you  kaov. 
A  man  Uke  that  would  be  sponged  on  all 
round." 

May  remained  silent  in  the  fear  that  any 
defence  of  her  Quixotic  ideal  might  sug- 
gest that  she  had,  perhaps,  drawn  it  from 
Ufe ;  for  girls,  like  misers,  are  always  in 
morbid  terror  of  giving  a  due  to  their 
heart's  treasure. 

Gower  was  encouraged  by  her  aiknoe  to 
follow  up  his  prosaic  demolition  of  her 
girlish  heroics : 

''  If  you're  soft,  everyone  has  a  go  in  at 
you." 

"  Fatti  di  miele  e  ti  mangieran  le 
mosche — '  Make  yourself  all  honey  and  the 
flies  will  eat  you  up,' ''  she  replied. 

"I  forget  all  my  French,"  he  said 
admiringly. 

"  I  hope  you've  not  forgotten  all  yonr 
Irish  idso,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"My  what  1" 

"Your  Irish.  I  want  to  introduce  to 
you  an  old  Irish  friend  of  pnne.    Con  I " 

"  Yes,  miss." 

"  ThU  is  Mr.  Gower— Mr.  Fred's  friend." 

Oon  touched  his  hat  in  a  silent  salnte, 
taking  a  penetrating  survey  of  the  yonng 
gentleman  the  while.  "He's  come  down 
to  see  a  little  of  Yorkshire,  Con,"  added 

Mar; 

"  I  hope  he'll  like  it,  miss,"  Con  answemd 

dryly. 

"  It's  nothine  loike  the  ould  coonthry,'' 
said  Gower,  witn  a  preposterous  attempt  at 
the  brogue ;  an  imitation  that  seemed  to 
himself  the  very  soul  of  wit. 

"You  have  forgotten  jour  Irish," May 
cried. 

Con  grinned  also,  and  quoted  rapidly  in 
Irish  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that:  "A 
monkey  reminds  you  most  that  it  ii  a 
monkey  when  it's  mimicking  a  man."  ^ 

"I  thought  yer  honour  knew  a  bit  of 
Irish  I" 

"  No,  not  a  word.     What  did  you  say »' 

"I  haven't  the  English  for  it,"  Con 
answered,  scratching  his  head  perplexedly' 

"  I  mean  to  go  to  Ireland  some  day/ 
said  Grower,  with  Olympian  patronage. 
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''Thank  yere  honour/'  repUed  Con, 
tonching  hia  bat  in  graye  acknowledge- 
ment. 

"Only  I  hope  I  shan't  be  shot  from 
behind  a  hedge  1 " 

"  Fau^  Fd  as  lief  be  shot  from  behind 
a  hedge  as  from  behind  a  biler/'  Con  re- 
torted, in  allasion  to  a  recent  English 
trades'  onion  outrage.  "It's  all  what 
wan's  used  to,  I'm  thmkin'." 

"  We're  not  so  mach  used  to  it  as  you 
are,  though." 

''Deed,  thin,  that's  thrae^  yer  honour; 
an'  it's  thrae  that  there's  more  weasels  shot 
in  Beechwood  nor  in  Greengrove.  For 
why!  There's  a  dale  more  on  'em  in 
Bceehwood." 

Gower,  having  no  idea  that  Con  could 
resent  the  suggestion  that  Irishmen  were 
gratoitous  assassins,  was  taken  aback  by 
what  seemed  to  him  the  truculence  of  this 
retort.  On  the  other  hand  Con,  whose 
BenaitiTeness  in  such  matters  was  kept  raw 
by  the  daUy  taunts  of  his  neighbours,  was 
at  once  and  irredaimably  prejudiced  against 

Master  Fred's  friend,"  by  Gk>wer's  silly 
lailies.  But  then  Con,  haying  taken  Fred's 
measure  yean  aince,  was  not  likely  to  warm 
to  one  of  his  friends  to  begin  with. 

Oower  haying  turned  away  in  disgust, 
Hay  walked  bad[  with  him  to  the  house. 

"That's  a  dangerous  man,"  he  said, 
when  they  had  got  out  of  earshot  of  the 
subject  of  the  remark. 

"Con!  He's  the  kindliest  creature  in 
the  world." 

"What  I  A  man  who  says  landlords 
should  be  shot  like  weasels  I " 

"Only  when  they  are  weasels;  as  they 
tre,  you  know,  sometimes.  But  you  vexed 
lum  by  speaking  of  the  Irish  as  assassins." 

*' Perhaps  the  cap  fitted,"  he  rejoined, 


"  Bat  why  should  you  fit  it  on  if  it  did  1 
You  wouldn'ft  like  a  foreigner  to  try  a  cap 
like  that  on  you." 

"Ob,  I  shouldn't  mind." 

"No^  you  wouldn't  indeed,"  May  re- 
plied laughing.  "No  cap  oyer  fits  an 
Englishman." 

"  But  you're  English  yourself  1 " 

"No;  I  can  oonceal  it  from  you  no 
longer.    I'm  Irish." 

"  Bat  no  one  abuses  the  Irish  more  than 
yoor  brother,"  cried  Grower  in  some  amaze- 
ment. 

"IVs  Queen's  evidence  then,  for  he's  as 
bid  as  any  of  us." 

"  No  one  would  take  you  to  be  Irish," 
Gower  leioinad. 


May  curtseyed  low  in  acknowledgement 
of  this  stupendous  compliment 

*'You  are  not  so  well  disguised,"  she 
answered,  laughing;  "but  then  the  lion 
need  not  wear  any  other  animal's  skin,  you 
know." 


METAMORPHOSIS  OF  PANTOMIME. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  everything 
in  this  world  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
change,  but  whether  for  better  or  worse  is 
necessa[ril7  a  matter  of  opinioiL  The  truth 
of  the  time-honoured  saying,  *'quot 
homines,  tot  sententiSB,"  struck  me  forcibly 
a  few  days  ago,  while  listening  to  a  dis- 
cussion between  two  playgoers,  one  young 
and  the  other  old,  respecting  the  merits  of 
a  pantomime  recently  produced  at  a  metro- 
politan theatre,  which  both  had  happened 
to  see  on  the  same  evening. 

The  junior  of  the  pair,  an  enthusiastic 
partisan  of  modem  stage  effect,  maintabed 
that  nothing  could  surpass  the  elaborate 
getting  up  of  the  piece,  extolling  by  turns 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  ecenery,  the 
briluancy  of  the  costumes,  and  the  constant 
succession,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last, 
of  ingeniously  contrived  surprises,  each 
more  marvellous  than  its  predecessor. 

"All  that  is  very  well,"  retorted  the 
elder  of  the  two ;  "  but  I  protest  against 
such  an  incongruous  hotch-pdtch  being 
cilled  a  pantomime.  Show  and  tinsel,! 
grant  you,  and  more  than  enough  of  it ; 
but  where  is  the  funi  Ten  minutes  of 
Joe  Grimaldi,  or  even  of  Tom  Matthews^ 
were  worth  more  than  three  or  four  hours 
of  interminable  processions  and  topical 
clap-traps,  winding  up  with  a  poor  apolqgy 
for  a  harlequinade,  which  hardly  one-third 
of  the  audience  remain  to  see.  In  my  time, 
sir,  we  wanted  no  fine  scenery,  ballet-girls, 
or  electric  light;  twenty  or  thirty  'supers' 
sufficed  to  keep  the  business  going,  and, 
provided  the  clown  was  up  to  the  mark, 
and  could  sing  '  Hot  Codlins '  or  *  Tippity- 
witchet,'  we  asked  for  nothing  more. 

To  any  one,  indeed,  old  enough  to  re- 
member what  a  Christmas  pantomime  was 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  change  from  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  its  mechanical  and 
decorative  effects  to  the  gorgeous  spectacles 
of  the  present  day,  must  appear  sufficientiy 
bewildering;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  species  of  entertainment  has 
materially  benefited  by  the  alteratioa 

In  his  preface  to  the  "Island  of  Jewek," 
and  still  more  fully  in  his  "Becollections," 
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Planch^  has  strongly  protested— and  not 
altogether  without  reaaon^-against  the 
practice  at  that  time  adopted  by  certain 
theatrical  managers  of  sacrificing  the  piece 
to  the  accessories,  and  endeavonriDg  to  out- 
do each  other  in  lavish  and  unnecessary 
expenditure. 

''When  harlequinades  were  indispen- 
sable at  Christmas/'  he  says,  '*the  ingenious 
method  was  hit  upon  of  doyetailing  ex- 
trayaganza  and  pantomima  Instead  of 
the  two  or  three  simple  scenes  which 
previously  formed  the  opening  of  the  panto- 
mime, a  long  burlesque,  the  characters  in 
iriiich  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  of  the 
harlequinade,  occupies  an  hour — sometimes 
much  more — of  the  evening,  and  terminates 
with  one  of  those  elaborate  and  gorgeous 
displays  which  have  acquired  the  name  of 
'  transformation  scenes ' ;  after  which  what 
is  by  courtesy  called  the  *  comic  business," 
is  run  through  by  the  pantomimists,  in 
three  or  four  ordinary  street  or  chamber 
scenes.  How  different  were  the  Christmas 
pantomimes  of  my  younger  days  I  A  pretty 
story — ^a  nursery  tale — dramatically  told, 
in  which  '  the  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth'  formed  the  openlne;  the  cha- 
racters being  a  cross-grained  old  father,  with 
a  pretty  daughter  who  had  two  suitors,  one 
a  poor  young  fellow  whom  she  preferred, 
the  other  a  wealthy  fop,  whose  pretensions 
were,  of  course,  favoured  by  the  father. 
There  was  also  a  body-servant  of  some  sort 
in  the  old  man's  establishment.  At  the 
moment  when  the  young  lady  was  about  to 
be  forcibly  married  to  the  fop,  or  on  the 
point  of  eloping  with  the  youth  of  her 
choice,  the  good  fairy  made  her  appearance, 
and,  changing  the  lovers  into  harlequin 
and  columbine,  the  father  into  pantiJoon, 
and  the  servant  into  clown,  the  two  latter, 
accompanied  by  Uie  rejected  fop,  com- 
menced the  pursuit  of  the  happy  pair 
through  a  dozen  or  more  cleverly- 
constructed  scenes,  in  which  the  tricks  and 
changes  had  a  meaning,  and  were  intro- 
duced as  contrivances  to  favour  the  escape 
of  the  lovers  when  too  closely  pursued  by 
their  enemies.  When  the  'dark  scene'  came 
and  the  runaways  were  at  length  overtaken 
and  seized,  the  protecting  fairy  reappeared, 
and,  exacting  the  consent  of  the  father  to 
the  marriage  of  the  devoted  couple,  trans- 
ported the  whole  party  to  what  was  really 
a  grand  last  scene,  the  entire  piece,  from 
the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  havmg 
lasted  little  more  than  an  hour." 
^  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  descrip- 
tion— a  very  exact  one — that  in  those  clasps 


the  expense  of  getibg  up  a  pantomime 
was  comparatively  trifling;  the  elaborate 
requirements  of  a  modem  "mm  en  sc^ne" 
being  entirely  unknown.  We  leamfrom 
Grimaldi  that  Mother  Goose,  one  of  tiie 
greatest  successes  on  record,  '<  had  neither 
gorgeous  processions,  nor  gaudy  banners, 
nor  splendid  scenery,  nor  showy  dressea 
There  was  not  a  single  spangle  used  in  the 

Siece,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
ecked  the  harlequin's  jacket;  nevertheless, 
it  was  received  with  the  most  deafening 
shouts  of  applause,  and  played  for  ninety- 
two  nights,  being  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  seasoa"  Nor  do  the  tricks  appear  to 
have  been  by  any  means  remarkable  for 
novelty ;  a  requisite,  indeed,  not  regarded 
as  essential  by  the  audiences  of  the  period, 
who  liked  them  all  the  better  for  having 
laughed  at  them  a  dozen  times  befora 

The  staple  jokes  of  a  pantomime  half  a 
century  ago — repeated  year  after  year  with 
the  same  mirth-provoking  effect— maybe 
briefly  enumerated.    The  policeman,  don- 

f^ated  by  the  mangling  process  into  a  ihape- 
ess  mass ;  the  <'  swell,"  in  white  trousers, 
whose  nether  extremities  were  immersed 
in  a  compound  labelled  <* raspberry  jam;" 
the  foreign  gentleman,  whose  coat  was  torn 
off  his  back  by  rival  touts ;  the  red-hot 
poker ;  and  the  inevitable  buttered  slide, 
prepared  by  the  down  for  the  benefit  of 
unwary  promenadera  All  these  were  in 
turn  reproduced  and  roared  at;  the  omis- 
sion of  any  one  of  them  bemg  a  solecism 
not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  Then 
there  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  dock 
for  harlequin  to  jump  through,  and  be 
caught  in  a  blanket  held  by  the  carpenters 
belmid  the  scenes. 

The  pantomime  was  invariably  preceded 
on  the  first  night  by  a  tragedy,  Qsoally 
George  BamweU,  or  some  ower  ** moral" 
production,  to  which  nobody  listened ;  the 
"  gods  "  in  the  gallery  testifying  their  im- 
patience by  an  incessant  uproar,  which 
lasted  until  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  ga?e 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  I 
overture,  comprising  a  selection  of  the 
popular  melodies  of  the  day,  such  as  ''All 
Round  my  Hat,"  "Jim  Crow,"  "Cod 
Black  Rose,"  and  "Nix  my  Dolly,"  gene- 
rally  concluding  with  the  "Dashing White 
Sergeant,"  or  ••  Pop  Goes  the  Weaser  j 
At  half-price,  the  theatre  was  crammed! 
to  suffocation,  and  the  entrance  of  every 
favourite  performer  was  greeted  with  a 
salvo  of  applause,  the  most  enthnsiastie 
welcome  falling  to  the  share  of  the  down. 
With  regard  to  the  pantomimes  I  harei 
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seen  my  memory  is  aadly  treacherousi  al- 
moBt  the  only  one  I  remember  being  that  of 
fitfleqain  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 
Nor  can  I  call  to  mind  the  patronymic  of 
any  one  of  the  many  colambines  whose 
graceful  evolations  saccessively  enchanted 
me.  Two  of  the  harlequins,  however,  it 
IB  impossible  to  forget^  namely,  Bologna 
the  yoonger — ^he  was  getting  old  then — 
and  £Uar,  both  marvels  of  agility,  and  in- 
diipatably  the  best  representatives  of  the 
motley  hero  within  my  recollection. 

As  for  old  Barnes,  Uie  famous  pantaloon, 
he  was  unique  and  unsurpassable ;  the  most 
perfect  type  imaginable  of  senile  imbecility, 
reeeimg  kicks  and  cuSs  with  placid  resig- 
nation, and  tottering  about  as  if  he  per- 
petually expected  to  be  knocked  down  and 
let  up  again  like  a  ninepin.  In  the  summer 
of  1830  he  was  engaged  to  play  with  an 
Boyish  company  in  Paris,  but  had  hiffdly 
commenced  operations  at  the  Yari^t^s, 
when  the  Bevolution  of  July  broke  out, 
10  that  the  expedition  proved  a  disastrous 
More. 

Some  few  years  later  an  amusing  account 
of  his  journey  and  adventures  in  the  "  gay 
city"  appeared  in  "Bentley's  MisceUany," 
published  from  his  own  original  manuscript, 
and  very  droUy  illuatrated.  At  one  period 
of  his  life  Barnes  was  evidently  in 
straitened  circumstances ;  for,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  friend,  and  dated  from  the 
King's  Bench,  he  upbraids  the  latter  for 
not  coming  to  see  him,  as  '*you  know,"  he 
says,  ''I  am  always  at  home  1  ** 

The  success,  however,  of  the  comic 
bosmess  mainly  depended  on  the  clown, 
and  the  first  thought  of  an  intelligent  ma- 
nage, as  the  close  of  the  year  draw  nigh, 
was  naturally  to^  secure  the  best  available 
talent  for  this  important  part.  As  long  as 
Orimaldi  remained  on  the  stage  he  was,  of 
course,  '*facile  princeps,''  and  defied  all  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  his  rivals.  Once,  and 
ones  only,  I  saw  him  act^  on  the  eventful 
night  of  his  last  performance  at  Drury  Lane, 
Janoary  27,  1828.  The  pantomime  was 
« Harlequin  Hoax,"  in  one  scene  of  which 
the  celebrated  clown  appeared,  and,  being 
unable  to  stand  owing  to  his  infirnuties, 
went  throngh  his  part  and  sang  his  final 
song  seated  in  a  chair.  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  managed  to  speak  his  farewell 
iddress,  and  was  then  led  off  the  stage — ^if 
I  recollect  rightly — by  Harley.  Although 
bat  a  wreck  of  his  former  self,  he  still 
retained  enough  of  his  old  humotir  to  ex- 
dte  roars  of  Lwghter  from  a  house  crowded 
from  pit  to  c^ing,  and  the  close  of  his 


speech  was  responded  to  by  a  display  of 
enthusiasm  such  as  I  have  rarely  witnessed 
within  the  walls  of  a  theatre. 

Since  then,  I  have  seen  some  doxen  of 
his  successors,  more  or  less  popula  r  in  their 
day.  I  well  remember  little  Pa  ilo,  C.  J. 
Smith,  Payne,  and  Flexmore;  the  latter 
being  what  may  be  termed  a  '<  muscular  " 
pantomimist,  but  lackinir  drollery.  He 
appeared  at  the  Paris  Vaudeville  some 
thirty  years  ago,  as  the  "  Dancing  Scotch- 
man," and  subsequently  married  Mdlla 
Auriol,  daughter  of  the  inimitable  clown 
of  Franconi's  circus,  a  vigorous  dancer,  but 
deficient  in  graca  Nor  must  I  forget  Tom 
Matthews,  still  living,  I  believe,  at  Brighton, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  acknowledged  merit 
in  pantomime,  greatly  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion by  a  clever  burlesque  imitation  of  the 
fascinating  Pauline  Duvemay — Mrs.  Lyne 
Stephens — in  his  mock  Gachucha,  at  Drury 
Lane.  Another  excellent  artist,  in  his  pe- 
culiar line,  was  George  Wieland,  whose 
wonderful  agility  in  Macfarren's  '*  Devil's 
Opera,"  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  but 
whom  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing as  down. 

The  only  instance  on  record,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  of  a  pantomime  having 
been  exdnsnrely  supported  by  amateurs, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  columbine. 
Miss  Bosina  Wright,  occurred  in  1855, 
when  <<  Harlequin  Guy  Faux/'  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Olympic  Theatre.  The  idea 
originated  with  Albert  Smith  anc^  his 
fellow-members  of  the  Fielding  Olub; 
the  object  being  to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  benefit  of  their  ooUdague,  Angus 
Beach,  then  incapacitated  by  iUness  firom 
all  literary  exertion.  Tom  Taylor  wrote 
the  prologue,  in  which  Smith  performed 
Catesby  and  sang  a  patter  song;  the 
characters  in  the  harlequinade  were  chiefly 
sustained  by  friends  of  the  invalid.  So 
great  was  the  success,  that  by  desire  of  the 
Queen,  the  p3rformance  was  subsequently 
repeated  at  Drury  Lane. 

Little  by  little,  the  modest  requirements 
whi<^  had  so  long  satisfied  our  forefathers 
have  been  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade, 
owing  to  the  increasing  mania  for  spectacu- 
lar magnificence  and  scenic  display;  the 
public  becoming  each  year  more  exacting, 
and  the  managers  perpetually  striving,  as 
Planch6  sayi,  **to  outdo  their  former 
outKioings,"  and  out-Heroding  Herod  in 
their  efforts  to  retain  their  supremacy. 
That  the  result  is  '' ultra -gorgeous,'' 
it  is  impossible  to  deny;  but  as  far 
as  amusement  goes,  it  may  be  doubted 
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if  we  have  gained  by  the  chaDge.  The 
hearty  roan  of  laughter,  which  once 
Balated  the  quips  and  cranka  of  the  sau- 
sagefilching,  mischief-loving  clown,  have 
given  way  to  the  listless  indifference  of  the 
"masher";  while  the  harlequinade,  for- 
merly the  prominent  feature  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment,  is  now  rapidly  hunied 
through,  and,  probably,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  modern  playgoers, 
might  advantageously  be  dispensed  with 
altogether. 

WITHIN    AN    ACK 

A  HOT  summer's  day  was  drawing  to  its 
dose,  and  the  sultry,  stagnant  air  was 
stirred  with  the  faintest  possible  breeze  as 
I  sat  on  the  Rhine  Quay  at  Cologne,  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  for 
Rotterdam.  Not  that  I  was  going  to 
Rotterdam,  bat  to  Dordrecht,  a  quaint  old 
Netherlandish  town,  where  I  expected  to 
join  my  mother  and  sister.  The  latter 
had  been  eketching  all  the  summer  among 
the  old  towns  of  Holland;  she  has  an  enthu- 
£iasm  for  the  Dutch  school,  an  enthusiasm 
that  is  hardly  shared  b^  her  brother,  who 
bad  deserted  the  sketching  party  and  taken 
a  Une  of  his  own,  leading  him  up  the 
Rhine,  snd  through  the  recesses  of  the 
Black  Forest. 

The  Rhine  boat  was  late,  hours  late — a 
thing  I  had  no  reason  to  grumble  at,  for 
my  train  had  also  been  an  hour  or  two 
late,  aLd  had  the  boat  been  punctual  I 
should  have  missed  it.  And  there  was  no 
hardship  in  waiting.  There  was  the  Rhine 
in  front,  broad  and  majestic,  with  its 
strong  impetuous  current  and  swirline 
eddies,  while  gay  Dutch  barges  floated 
down,  or  were  anchored  in  the  stream, 
mixed  up  with  huge  timber  rafts;  and 
great  noisy  tugs  laboured  up  against  the 
stream,  with  long  strings  of  barges  in  their 
train.  There,  too,  was  the  bridge  of  boats, 
its  dark  undiilating  line  running  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  beyond  the  bridge 
long  reaches  of  the  river  stretched  out  to 
the  low  horizon  in  a  doubtful  kind  of  haze. 
Out  cf  the  haze  every  now  and  then  came 
a  steamer  with  glittering  Ughts,  hooting 
and  whistling  on  its  way,  and  then  the 
bridge  of  boats  would  part  in  the  middle, 
and  the  steamer  come  panting  down.  But 
not  the  right  one.  Darkness  came  on, 
lights  glittered  everywhere  on  the  stream, 
stars  glimmered  through  the  soft  haze ;  but 
still  no  Rhine  boat. 


Hitherto  I  had  been  the  only  psssen^er 
waiting  on  the  quay;  but  now  two  ladies 
appeared,  attended  by  an  old  grizzled 
servant  who  carried  their  lugeage— only 
one  light  portmanteau.  Assurod  Uiat  they 
were  still  in  time  for  the  boat,  the  travellers 
seated  themselves  on  the  same  pile  of 
packing-cases,  where  I  had  already  found  a 
comfortable  nook,  and  dismissed  their 
attendant^  who  saluted  them  respecfcfoUy 
and  depurted.  But  the  man  as  he  passed 
me,  gave  me  a  strange,  searchmg  glance, 
that  seemed  full  of  covert  hostility.  I  met 
his  glance  with  a  smile  that  perhaps  was  a 
little  supercilious,  for  the  man  seemed  to 
be  lashed  into  rage,  as  he  half-tamed 
towards  me,  and  then,  thinkbg  better  oi 
his  purpose,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
slunk  away,  muttering  and  probably 
cursing  under  his  breath.  Then  1  looked 
curiously  at  the  ladies,  who  had  been 
attended  by  this  cross-grained  fellow. 
They  were  mother  and  daughter,  no  doubt 
The  elder  woman  had  a  handsome,  dever 
face,  which  time  and  probably  trouble  had 
rendered  stem  and  worn*  Thedaoghter 
resembled  the  mother ;  she  was  strilmigly 
handsome,  but  there  was  a  worn  uki 
sorrowful  look  in  her  face,  and  her  beaati- 
ful  dark  grey  eyes  seemed  charged  with 
unshed  tears. 

Before  long  I  felt  myself  in  turn  the 
subject  of  the  elder  lady's  scru^y,  and 
strange  to  say,  my  appearance  excited  the 
same  antipaUiy  as  with  the  serving-man. 
A  stem,  indignant  glance  was  hurled  in  my 
direction,  and  then  the  mother  tamed  to 
her  daughter  with  a  few  earnest  words. 
The  girl  started  violently  and  our  eyes  met 
Never  shall  I  forget  that  look :  the  love, 
reproach,  despair,  that  shone  in  those 
beautiful  eyes,  the  magnetic  influence  of 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  myverysooL 

Still  it  was  so  evident  that  here  was  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity,  for  the  ladies 
were  absolute  strangers  to  me,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  dear  up  the  matter,  and  risicg 
and  saluting  the  pair,  I  made  some  common- 
place remark  in  French  to  the  (fleet  that 
the  boat  was  very  late.  The  sound  of  my 
voice,  or  perhaps  the  English  accent  of  my 
French,  seemed  to  break  the  spell  of  some 
delusion.  The  elder  kdy  replied  quickly 
with  a  smile,  and  in  excellent  English: 
**  Ah,  you  are  English  after  all ;  we  thought 
we  recognised  a  compatriot^  formerly  known 
to  us.  The  likeness  is  remarkable,  is  it 
not,  Olga  1 "  turning  to  her  daughter.  The 
girl  replied  with  a  simple  gesture  of  assent, 
as  if  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak 
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Her  iftce  had  lost  the  glow  of  excitement, 
and  had  relajpsed  into  its  former  pathetic 
calm.  The  ice  was  broken.  I  was  soon 
engaged  in  an  animated  conversation  with 
the  elder  hdj,  and  the  daughter  was 
occasionally  ^wn  in  to  join  the  talk. 
They  were  evidently  caltivated  people, 
excellent  lingnists,  and  acqaainted  with 
general  European  literature.  In  their 
society  time  flew  so  rapidly,  that  it  was 
lomethiog  of  a  surprise  when  our  boat 
actaally  drew  up  to  the  quay,  just  as  the 
midnight  hour  was  tolled  out  from  the 
great  Domkirche,  and  echoed  from  all 
iroond. 

The  steamer  was  crammed  with  fruit- 
baskets,  piled  high  above  the  deck,  leaving 
hardly  standing  room  for  passengers,  of 
whom,  however,  there  were  very  few. 
Caifjing  the  light  portmanteau  of  my 
companions,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  led  the 
way  to  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel,  where  a 
ipaee  bad  been  kept  clear  of  fruit-baskets. 
The  night  was  calm  and  genial,  and  we 
agreed  that  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  camp 
out  cm  deck  than  to  descend  into  the  saloon, 
and,  azranging  rugs,  and  shawls,  camp 
stools  and  portmanteaus,  we  settled  our- 
selves comfortably  to  continue  our  talk. 
Soon  the  boat  was  on  the  move,  and  we 
passed  away  from  the  twinkling  lights  of 
the  City,  and  from  the  roar  and  rattle  of 
the  trains  on  the  great  latticed  railway 
bridge^  into  the  gloom  and  calm  of  the 
silent  river. 

For  a  time  we  looked  back  upon  the 
huge  cathedral  towers,  touched  here  and 
there  by  silvery  flakes  of  moonlight; 
bat  these  aoon  disappeared  in  the  mist 
of  night,  and  the  low  and  distant  shores 
were  lost  altc^ther  in  the  hazy  ffloom. 

Thos  we  travelled  on,  cut  adrift  as  it 
were  from  the  every-day  world — as  far  as 
sight  and  sounds  were  concerned,  we  might 
have  been  sailing  half-way  between  earth 
and  sky.  And  thus  we  three,  who  had 
been  thrown  together  haphazard  on  this 
sommer  night,  seemed  loosened  altogether 
from  all  sense  of  earthly  responsibility, 
and  fell  into  the  vague  and  dreamy  talk, 
diseossing  and  questioning  all  kinds  of 
theories  toacUng  heaven  and  earth,  and 
the  mysteries  and  problems  of  life  and 
death. 

Hours  passed  quickly  away ;  the  light 
of  dawn  was  already  gilding  the  turbid 
waters  of  the  river^  when  we  were  conscious 
of  an  unuBoal  bustle  on  board.  No  doubt 
we  were  approaching  the  German  frontier, 
where  there   is    eenerallv    some    triflin2 


Custom  House  formalitv  to  go  throagb. 
Bat  this  night  someraing  more  than 
ordinary  was  in  prepress.  A  strong  party 
of  German  officials  had  eome  on  board, 
and,  with  rattling  arms  and  gleaming 
lanterns,  were  manng  a  minute  survey  of 
all  the  passengers.  My  travelling  com- 
panions exchanged  glances  of  alarm.  The 
chief  of  the  officials  was  approaching  us, 
accompanied  by  the  **  conductor ''  of  the 
steamer. 

"Ah,  you  have  some  Bussian  passengers 
on  board,"  said  the  former,  in  the  con- 
vinced manner  of  a  German  official. 

The  elder  of  my  companions  put  her 
hand  appealingly  upon  my  ann. 

"  We  are  lost,  my  son,  unless  you  can 
save  us." 

The  Prussian  officer,  tall  and  stiff,  was 
standing  over  us,  while  his  companion  held 
the  lamp. 

<<  This  is  an  English  party ! "  said  the 
latter  apologetically,  as  if  he  were  intro- 
ducing some  poor  wandering  people  to  the 
notice  of  a  kmg. 

"Ahl"  said  the  German,  sniffing  the 
air  suspiciously  and  majestically.  ''  How 
do  we  know  that  %  " 

How,  indeed  I  I  might  plunge  into 
perjury  fathoms  deep,  but  could  I  ever  con- 
vince this  sceptied,  iron-framed  man  that 
I  and  my  *'compagnons  de  voyage  •'  were 
of  the  same  nationidity  t  He  would  insist 
on  examination  of  papers,  baggage,  and  all 
the  rest;  and  I  should  be  brought  to 
shame,  and  probably  haled  off  to  the 
ffuard-house  to  share  the  fate  of  my  female 
friends,  whatever  that  might  be.  And  yet 
one  soft,  appeiding  look  bom  Olga  made 
me  think  that  all  this  would  be  endurable 
in  such  company.  And  then  suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me,  I  have  a  passport  1  Yes ; 
my  mother,  who  is  an  old-fashioned 
traveller,  insisted  on  our  having  a  foreign- 
office  passport  in  our  joint  names  when  we 
started  on  our  travels,  and  there  it  re- 
mained untouched  in  the  note-case,  where 
I  had  firat  placed  it  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
and  politely  saluted  the  official 

*'  Pardon  me,  I  have  a  passport" 

"  Ha,  ha  1  goot,  goot  1  he  has  a  pass- 
port," said  the  German,  his  features  relax- 
mg  as  he  examined  the  document  carefully 
by  the  light  of  the  lantern.  "Ah  yes, 
the  Graf  von  Salisbury,"  he  remarked  ap- 
provingly, as  he  scanned  the  si^ature. 
"Very  goot^  man.  So,  so,  Esquiar,  and 
Mistress  Esquiar,  and  Miss  Esquiar— very 
goot" 

It  was  so  much  in  accordance  with  the 
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officiak'  sense  of  fitneBS,  this  lacky  passport 
of  mine,  that  the  iron  man  at  once  relaxed. 
Yes,  he  became  polite,  effasive,  especially 
to  the  ladies,  who  bore  the  ordeal  with 
wonderful  composore. 

Bat  it  was  a  great  relief  when  the 
steamer  slackened  speed,  and  the  high 
official  and  his  subordinates  disappeared 
over  the  vessers  side.  Still  none  of  as 
spoke  till  the  appearance  of  sondry  homely, 
comfortable  fellows  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Datoh  Castom  House  assured  us  that  we 
were  fairly  over  the  frontier. 

Then  the  elder  lady,  before  I  could  stop 
her,  raised  my  hand  to  her  lips  and  kissed 
it. 

"  You  have  saved  us  from  death,  or  what 
IS  perhaps  worse,  the  prolonged  torture  of 
a  convict's  life.  The  (Germans,  had  they 
caught  us,  would  have  sent  us  back  to  the 
prisons  of  the  Czar." 

Yes,  they  were  revolutionists,  these 
pleasing,  interesting  women— refugees  from 
Russia.  Husband,  son,  lover,  all  had  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  secret  brotherhood. 

The  head  of  the  family,  Count  IpsilofiP, 
was  an  exile.  The  son  had  died  upon  the 
scaffold.  The  fate  of  the  lover  was  still 
oncer  tain.  He  was  Olga's  lover,  this 
young  man,  whose  features  so  strongly 
resembled  my  own,  a  certain  Count  Loris 
Malakoff,  noble,  rich,  and  generous,  who 
had  sacrificed  everything  for  the  cause. 

And  yet  some  of  the  brotherhood  sus- 
pected lum,  and,  as  a  test,  he  was  selected 
for  an  enterprise  of  great  peril,  the  nature 
of  which  we  need  not  enquire  about  But, 
on  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day,  Loris 
disappeared;  the  clue  to  the  whole  con- 
spiracy was  in  the  hsnds  of  the  police; 
wholesale  arrests  were  made;  numerous 
executions  followed,  and  among  them  that 
of  Olga's  brother,  Stephen.  But  of  Loris 
nothing  was  known.  Only  a  terrible  report 
had  been  circulated,  on  the  authority  of  a 
prison  official  who  was  a  secret  sympathiser, 
to  the  effect  that  Loris  had  been  the 
traitor,  that  his  heart  had  faUed  him  at 
the  last,  and  that  he  had  given  himself  up 
to  the  police,  and  revealed  tiie  whole  con- 
spiracy. 

^  It  was  also  said  that  he  would  be  soon 
liberated,  and,  to  save  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  brotherhood,  conveyed 
secretly,  in  disguise,  probably  in  the  char 
racter  of  an  Englishman,  as  far  as 
London,  where,  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
the  crowd,  he  might  best  hope  to  escape 
the  fate  that  would  Eurely  dog  him  as  long 
as  he  lived. 


Hence,  when  the  Russian  ladies  taw  the 
very  fac-simile  of  their  former  friend  on  the 
quay,  the  sight  seemed  to  confirm  the 
worst  suspicions  that  had  been  entertained 
about  him. 

Olga  loved  him,  but  she  would  rather 
that  he  should  be  dead  than  so  dishonoured. 
She  had  always  refused  to  believe  that  he 
had  been  a  traitor. 

"Now,"  concluded  Madame  Ipsiloff,  "I 
am  hoping  to  join  my  husband  in  Holls&d. 
He  is  growing  old,  alas  1  like  myself,  and  hu 
been  compeUed  to  retire  from  the  actiye 
Ust  of  the  revolutionary  band." 

They  proposed  to  take  ship  for  America, 
there  to  end  their  days  in  poverty  and 
exile — they  who  had  been  once  rich, 
honoured,  and  happy. 

All  this,  whispered  rathered  than  spoken 
in  low,  earnest  tones,  produced  a  profound 
feeling  of  sorrow  and  depressioD.  Bat  jost 
then  the  sun,  which  was  not  far  above  the 
hotizon,  burst  out  from  among  the  cloods 
that  had  hitherto  concealed  it,  and  lit  np 
all  the  surrounding  scene.  Olga  ronaed 
herself  from  her  attitude  of  monmfiil  de- 
pression, and,  as  if  inspired  by  the  snn- 
beams,  like  the  vocal  Egjrptian  statue, 
burst  into  song.  She  had  acharmiiigfTesli 
contralto  voice,  and  the  old  Russian  hjmn 
that  she  sung,  addressed  to  the  rismg  ton, 
was  full  of  pathos  and  charm. 

Soon  after  the  town  of  Nimegen  cane 
in  sight,  quaintly  perched  upon  a  aolitaiy 
bluff  by  the  river  bank.  A  numherof 
poeple  were  awaiting  the  steamer  on  the 
quay,  and,  among  them,  one  who  rai£ed  bis 
hands  and  made  a  peculiar  signal  in  the 
air.  *'Ah,  we  are  awaited  here;  good 
friend,  we  must  part,  never  to  meet  again." 
A  hurried  leave-taking  followed;  warm 
pressure  of  the  hand,  fervid  good  wishes. 
They  were  gone,  and  left  behind  them  a 
blank  sense  of  loss  and  pain — ^these  people^ 
whom  I  had  known  only  for  a  short  £ttm- 
mer's  night. 

After  my  companions  had  left,  I  remem- 
ber little  about  the  voyage  down  the  Rhine, 
till  towards  the  afternoon,  when  the  condne- 
tor  warned  me,  asleep  on  one  of  the  sofas 
in  the  saloon,  that  Dordrecht  was  close  at 
hand.  Here  I  met  with  a  disappointment 
The  porter  of  the  hotel  was  awaiting  me 
with  a  letter  from  my  mother.  Bad  news 
had  come  from  England^my  sister  Bell's 
'*  fianc6  "  had  broken  or  otherwise  damaged 
his  leg,  and  my  mother  had  started  with  her 
for  home  early  that  morning,  by  way  of 
Brussels,  Paris,  and  Dover.  Well,  there  was 
no  need  for  me  to  follow  them  in  baste.   I 
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would  go  on  to  Botteidam  by  the  Btoamer, 
ftnd  take  the  boat  for  Harwich  on  the  fol- 
lowing daj.  It  waa  nottill we  hadleft  the 
old  town  far  behmd,  and  had  entered  the 
mase  of  waters  abont  Botterdam— crowded 
with  steamers  and  gay  barges— that  I  re- 
membered that  I  was  yexatioosly  short  of 
fflooey.  I  had  relied  on  getting  a  supply 
from  my  mother ;  and  now  I  foond,  alter 
B^hing  all  my  pockets,  only  jost  enough, 
with  a  yeiy  triflhog  maigiD,  to  pay  my  fare 


^  In  a  general  way  there  would  be  no  par- 
UcQlar  hardship  in  spending  a  night  oat  of 
doois  and  ayoiding  the  hotel  bill  in  that 
way.    Bat  I  was  overwhehned  with  deep, 
hsTinff   been    traveUing    incessantly   for 
MTeial  days,  and  I  longed  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  stretch  my  Umbs  on  a  comfort- 
able bed     Well,  there  were,  no  doubt, 
laany  decent  places  at  Botterdam  where 
one  could  get  a  bed  for  a  couple  of  shillings. 
I  took  the  "  conductor  **  of  the  steamer 
into  confidence^  and  he  at  once  gave  me  the 
card  of  a  kind  of  boarding-house,  where  the 
charges  would  be  quite  within  my  margin. 
Presently     we     were     alongside     the 
Boompjeo,  that  pleasantest  of  quays,  with 
its  ayenues  of  trees,  its  solid  old-fashioned 
buildings,  and  lively  bustling  surroundings. 
The  steamer  was  at  once  invaded  by  a 
crowd  of  porters,  touts,  and  other  non- 
descripts, and  one  of  these  latter  seised  my 
portmanteao,  and  made  me  his  chosen  prey. 
I  gsve  the  man  the  card  of  my  hotel,  and 
gnmting  out  ''Ja-jal"  he  led  the  way  to 
the  shore,  waving  his  hand  in  the  air  as  a 
rignal  to  somebody  on  the  quay,  no  doubt, 
that  he  had  secured  a  prize.     Haifa  dozen 
hands  were  held  up  in  different  directions 
among  the  crowd,  and  as  we  passed  along 
the  quay  my  attendant  was  joined  by  two 
other  men  who  helped  him  to  carry  the 
portmanteau.     We    passed    along  several 
nvrow,    tortaous    streets,    we  crossed   a 
csnal  or  two  of  dark  and  uninviting  ap- 
pearance,    and    at    last    turned    into    a 
gloomy  handsomely -carved  gateway,  and 
stopped  before   &    heavy,    massive  door, 
let  into  a  kind  of  arched  recess  adorned 
with    carvings    of    floral     and    heraldic 
emblemsi     The  door  was  opened  by   an 
old  woman^  with  an  elaborately-wrinkled 
bee,    who      was     busy    with     brooms 
snd  mops,  and   pails.     My  conductor  led 
the  way  npstaira — up  a  narrow,  curving 
staircase  all  done  in  red  distemper,  and  re- 
mmding  one  of  the  companion-ladder  of  a 
ship — ^up  we  went  higher  and  higher,  the 
stairs  becoming  steeper,  narrower,  and  more 


gloomy  at  every  stage.  We  came  to  a 
pause  at  last,  and,  pushing  open  a  door,  my 
porter  led  the  way  into  a  la^,  bare  room 
— ^bare  oi  famifcaie  that  is,  for  the  ceilui| 
waa  richly  decorated,  and  the  panelled 
walls  were  adorned  with  finit  and  flowers 
finely  carved,  bat  much  hacked  and  defaced. 
There  were  tables  all  along  the  room, 
covered  with  oQdoth,  where  one  or  two 
groups,  seemingly  of  emigrants,  were  sitting 
with  bags  of  provender  beside  them, 
drixddng  beer  out  of  huge  mugs,  and  dis- 
cussing bread  and  onions,  cheese  and  garlie, 
with  much  apparent  relish. 

In  one  comer  of  the  room  sat  a  &mily 
group  of  care-worn  homely  people,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  chaige  of  the  estabUsh- 
ment.  A  woman  was  mending  stocku^ ; 
another  was  at  work  with  a  sewing- 
machine;  children  were  busy  over  their 
lesson  books;  and  a  pale  and  studious- 
lookbg  youth,  in  spectacles,  was  making 
entries  in  a  big  book.  To  this  last  my 
conductor  addressed  himself,  evidently  on 
the  subject  of  my  sojourn  there.  I  should 
have  liked  to  join  in  the  conversation, 
but  the  pale  youth  spoke  only  Dutch. 
Thus  I  was  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  my  nondescript  porter  from  the 
quay,  who  seemed  to  be  taking  '*  carte 
blanche  "  as  to  arrangements  for  my  recep- 
tion. The  young  man  in  spectacles  looked 
puzzled,  undecided;  but  at  last  he  handed 
a  key  to  the  porter,  who  forthwith,  in  a 
triumphant  manner,  shouldered  my  portr 
manteau  and  led  the  way  up  more  flights 
of  stairs,  ever  growing  darker  and  steeper. 

Then  we  came  to  a  really  handsome 
chamber,  panelled  and  carved  like  the 
other,  but  much  more  elaborately  furnished: 
velvet  couches,  silded  chairs,  mirrors, 
sconces,  docks,  M  kinds  of  bric-^-brac 
cumbered  the  room,  leaving  just  space  for 
a  table  and  a  few  practicable  chairs,  and 
two  massive  box  bedsteads,  each  occupied 
by  two  enormous  feather  beds.  These  last 
two  pieces  of  furniture  attracted  my  atten- 
tion most  There  was  not  the  vestige  of 
any  kind  of  accessories  in  the  way  of 
sheets,  pillows,  or  bolsters;  but  the  feather 
beds  were  deliciously  soft  and  inviting. 
Dismissing  my  managing  porter  with  a 
gratuity  which,  for  a  wonder,  he  received 
without  grumbling,  I  locked  the  door  with 
the  huge  key,  and,  kicking  off  my  shoes, 
jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  feather  beds. 
Next  moment  I  was  fast  asleep. 

I  awoke  with  a  start,  and  a  strange  night- 
marish feeling  about  me.  It  was  midnight, 
and  all  the  clocks  in  the  room  were  chiimng 
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the  hour,  one  afcer  another,  in  every  variety 
of  tona  Bat  late  aB  it  was,  the  narrow 
street  below  was  fall  of  life  and  noise. 
Never  had  I  heard  such  a  babel  of  sounds 
rising  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  such 
ahoating  and  laaghter ;  street  music,  songs 
from  sailors'  taverns,  a  roar  of  voices  every- 
where— everywhere,  that  is,  but  in  this 
particuldr  house,  which  seemed  as  silent  as 
the  grave. 

My  room  mast  have  been  seven  floors 
above  the  street ;  bat  the  houses  opposite 
were  equally  tall,  and  every  floor  of  them 
was  lighted  up  and  wide  awake,  and  dobg 
its  best  to  swell  the  general  uproar.  Jast 
in  face  of  my  window  a  supper  party  was 
going  on,  all  in  full  dress,  with  choice 
dishes,  and  flasks  of  wine  and  liqueurs  of 
every  imaginable  shape.  The  sight  made 
me  hungry;  I  was  weak  indeed  and  ex- 
hausted from  hunger,  for  I  had  tasted 
nothine  since  breakfast,  and  yet  I  had 
probably  slept  away  all  chance  of  getting 
anything  to  eat. 

It  was  a  strange  chamber,  this  of  mine; 
there  was  no  bell-pull  or  other  means  of 
communicatiog  with  the  world  below — 
plenty  of  gilt  chandeliers,  but  no  candles, 
nor  gas,  nor  paraffin  lamp,  nor  even 
matches.  There  was  just  light  enough  from 
the  street  to  show  me  the  way  about  the 
room,  and  I  made  for  the  door,  intendbg 
to  rouse  somebody  to  give  me  supper,  or, 
anyhow,  lights.  The  room  opened  upon  a 
narrow  landing,  and  another  door  should 
have  given  entrance  to  the  stairs,  but  that 
door  was  locked.  Then  1  began  to  think 
that  I  was  in  a  trap. 

Yet  surely  they  were  honest  people,  those 
down  below.  The  mild  young  man  in 
spectacles,  the  industrious  house  mother, 
had  not  the  stamp  of  thief  or  murderer  on 
then*  brows.  That  locking  up  was  accidental 
perhaps,  or  we  will  say  a  custom  of  the 
country.  I  shook  the  door,  but  it  was  firm 
and  solid.  I  listened  intently  at  the 
crevices.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 
And  yet — ^yes — as  I  listened,  I  heurd  bom 
far  below,  the  measured  tramp  of  footsteps 
on  the  stairs.  It  was  a  ghostly  eerie  sound, 
muffled  and  soft,  as  the  footsteps  mounted 
stage  by  stage.  The  sound  scarcely  in- 
creased; footsteps  muffled  and  soft,  and 
yet  with  a  regular  rhythmic  beat,  as  if 
many  were  treading  a  kind  of  military 
marcL  Perhaps  they  were  ghosts  after 
all,  the  burgher  guard  out  of  some  old 
picture,  marching  to  supper  in  their  former 
quarters,  or  Rembrandt's  night  watch,  who 
had    stepped  boldly  out  of  the  canvas.  | 


The  footsteps  stopped  at  the  landing 
just  beneath  mine,  and  no  doubt  passed 
into  the  room  immediately  below.  After 
all,  it  was  perhaps  only  a  friendly  party  who 
had  come  to  sup  together.  Anyhow,  they 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  1 
returned  to  my  room,  locked  the  door  and 
took  a  seat  by  the  window,  feeling  a  sense 
of  companionship  and  security  in  the  noisy 
street,  and  the  lights  from  people's  windows. 
I  think  I  must  have  dozed  in  my  chair,  for 
when  I  roused  myself,  the  street  had 
become  perfectly  quiet ;  lights  had  gone 
out,  and  the  whole  city  seemed  to  sleep. 

Three  o'clock  rang  out,  most  dismal 
and  depressing  of  aU  the  short  hoora 
I  could  hear  no  movement  in  the  floor 
below ;  bat  then  the  timbers  and  beams 
were  thick  and  strong,  and  little  sound 
could  penetrate.  Then  I  certainly  heard 
a  sound,  dull,  yet  distant,  as  if  a  nam- 
ber  of  people,  sittine  in  company,  had 
risen  simultaneously,  dightly  pushii^  hack 
their  chairs.  The  noise  somehow  appalled 
me.  It  was  as  if  a  jury  had  risen  and 
were  about  to  deliver  their  verdict  Bat 
what  had  that  to  do  with  me  t 

But  there  was  a  decided  stir  and 
movement  below,  and,  creeping  to  the 
door  to  listen,  surely  I  heard  footsteps 
ascending  the  stairs  to  my  landing.  Not 
so  many  footsteps  this  time,  bat  still 
enough.  The  door  of  the  staircase  was 
unlocked  and  opened  eautiously,  and  foot- 
steps advanced  softly  to  the  door  of  my 
chamber.  From  my  post  of  observation  1 
could  hear  the  slow,  regular  breathing  of 
five  or  six  men.  After  wmch,  there  soonded 
a  knock  upon  the  door,  gentle  yet  distinct 

'*  What  is  your  business  % "  I  demanded 
in  a  voice  I  tried  to  render  firm. 

"  Oavrez/'  was  bellowed  forth  for  sole 
answer. 

The  knock  was  twice  repeated;  aregoltf 
"sommation,"in  fact — and  the  delay  gave 
me  the  opportunity  of  hastily  piling  some 
furniture  as  a  barricade;  but  after  the  third 
summons  someone  ihiew  himself  heavfly 
against  the  door.  The  screws  of  the  lock 
gave  way,  and  the  door  flew  open^  scatter- 
ing my  barricade  in  all  directions.  I  made 
for  the  window  with  the  wild  notion  of 
raising  an  alarm,  when  I  was  seized,  flang 
down,  and  knelt  upon  by  halfa-dosen 
men. 

But,  after  the  first  attack,  no  farther 
violence  was  used  than  was  necessary  to 
secure  ma  A  lamp  was  brought  into  the 
room,  and  while  held  in  the  chair  by  two 
or  three  pairs  of  powerful  hands,  a  namher 
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of  men  eame  forward,  one  by  one^  and  ex- 
amined my  featarea  attentivdy. 

They  were  dark-bearded  men  with 
rtrange,  earnest,  wistful  eves — not  crael- 
looking  men,  but  rather  tenaer  and  humane, 
you  would  have  said — but  they  all  shook 
their  heads  and  shrugged  their  shoulders  as 
they  passed  by,  as  if  to  say  that  here  was 
a  hopeless  case.  The  last  of  all  to  pass  me 
in  review  was  one  whose  face  I  recalled  at 
once  as  that  of  the  old  serving-man  at 
Cologne. 

Then  I  understood  what  all  this  meant 
These  conspirators  mistook  me  for  Count 
Loiii,  the  traitor  and  spy,  whom  I  was  ssid 
to  resemble  so  mucL  This  man  from 
Cologne  had  no  doubt  come  on  by  rail,  in 
much  less  time  than  the  steamer  had  taken, 
and  had  prei>ared  his  friends  for  my  arrival. 
And  then  this  trap  had  been  laid. 

Bat  not  for  me,  I  recognised  joyfully, 
and  cried  out  with  full  assurance: 

"Ah,  you  are  all  mistaken,  gentlemen ; 
I  am  not  the  man  you  seek.  I  am  an 
Englishmaia.  .  .  .  See  my  passport." 

To  my  horror,  the  only  reply  was  a  gene- 
ral pjMng  BmQa 

"  We  kn«w  that  you  would  say  that^" 
replied  one.  ''  Ah,  that  you  should  have 
sank  so  low." 

Protests,  threats,  entreaties,  all  were  of 
no  avail 

They  did  not  leave  me  long  in  doubt  as 
to  their  purpose.  Choosing  a  ponderous 
beam  with  a  strong  hook  affixed  to  it, 
convenient  for  their  purpose,  a  noose  was 
soon  dangling  theref  rouL 

*'  Courage,  my  friend,"  cried  one  of  the 
men  who  held  me,  feeling  that  my  frame 
trembled.  "Courage,  it  is  but  a  short 
joomey,  and  will  soon  be  over." 

Short  as  the  journey  may  be,  it  is  still  a 
dreadful  one.  I  tremble  even  now  as  I 
think  of  that  moment,  and  yet,  terrible  as 
it  was,  I  only  sought  to  prolong  it 

'Give  me  half-an-hour  to  prepare  for 
death/*  I  begged,  "  if  you  insist  on  mur- 
derbg  me." 

It  was  acknowledged  that  the  request 
was  reasonable,  and  those  about  me  seated 
themselves  apart,  while  one  or  two  of  the 
hombler  members  of  the  party  knelt  down 
and  repeated  a  prayer  or  two  in  Russian. 

The  time  of  delay  passed  away,  and 
agam  there  was  a  general  movement  in  the 
room,  as  all  present  rose  to  their  feet 

Jost  at  this  moment  a  rosy  streak  of 
dawn  flashed  through  the  windows,  h'ghting 
np  the  whole  grim,  fearful  scene ;  a  beam 
of  sunlight  stretched  athwart  the  room, 


and  again,  as  if  inspired  by  the  morxuDg 

Sht,  a  elear,  sweet  voice  from  far  below 
lied  out  a  stanza  of  the  strange,  wild 
Russian  hymn. 

"It  is  Olga,''  I  cried;  "bring  her  to 
m&" 

Said  a  grave  voice  : 

"Yes,  that  is  just;  they  loved  each 
other,  let  them  bid  an  eternal  adieu.'' 

Then  I  knew  that  I  was  saved,  although 
I  heard  no  more;  for,  overcome  by  all  the 
terrible  experiences  of  the  night,  all  my 
perceptions  seemed  to  desert  me.  When  I 
came  to  myself  I  found  that  two  women 
were  bending  over  me,  chafing  my  hands, 
bathing  my  temples,  and  moistening  my 
lips  with  some  aromatic  cordial 

"  He  will  do  now,''  said  the  voice  of  the 
elder  Rossian  lady.  "Come,  Olga,  they 
are  waituig." 

"  Adieu,"  whispered  Olga,  bending  over 
me.  "Forgive  us  and  forget  us^"  And 
then  she  softly  pressed  my  forehead  with 
her  lips. 

"  Adieu  for  ever,"  and  she  passed  away. 

That  evening  I  found  myself  in  my 
mother's   drawing -room  in    Kensington, 

E'ving  her,  and  my  sister,  and  her 
ver,  a  fall  account  of  my  Continental 
adventures ;  but  keeping  carefully  to  my- 
self my  connection  with  the  Revolutionary 
party. 

The  other  day,  by  the  way,  I  came  across 
the  old  serving-man  accidentally  in  tiie 
Strand.    He  stared  as  he  recognised  me. 

"  Yon  need  be  under  no  apprehensions 
now,  monsieur,"  he  said;  "all  has  been 
cleared  up  about  poor  Count  Loris.  He 
died  in  prison,  and  would  not  speak  a 
word.  And  we  now  revere  him  as  one  of 
the  noblest  of  our  martyrs ;  and  Mademoi- 
selle Oka  is  happy,  quite  happy." 

But  we  old  rogue  would  not  reveal  the 
secret  of  her  whereabouts,  and  was  quite 
impervious  to  bribes. 


THE  TRUE  "  POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND." 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  the  seventh  Etfl  of 
Shaftesbury  had  often  read  Blake's  exquisite 
poem  : 

When  my  mother  died  I  was  very  young ; 
And  my  father  sold  me  while  yet  my  tongue 
Could  scarcely  cry  "  Veep,  'weep,  Veep! " 
So  your  chimneys  I  sweep,  and  in  soot  1  sleep. 

There's  little  Tom  Dacre,  who  cried  when  his  head. 
That  curled  like  a  lamb's  back,  was  shaved ;  so  I 

said  : 
"  Hush,  Tom,  never  mind  it ;  for  when  your  head's 

bare. 
You  know  that  the  soot  cannot  spoil  your  white 

hair." 
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I  should  like  to  quote  the  whole ;  and 
along  with  it  to  gi?e  extracts  from  what 
Charles  Lamb  said  about  chimney-sweepers. 
But  Lord  Shaftesbury  helped  so  many 
sufferers  besides  the  climbbg  boys,  that  it 
is  best  to  begin  with  him,  and  to  see  how 
he  grew  to  be  a  sort  of  English  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paid,  thoroughly  practical;- 
personally  "  narrow  "  in  doctrine,  yet  never 
letting  doctrine  stand  between  him  and  a 
chance  of  doing  good  ;  and,  above  all,  full 
of  what  the  author  of  a  book,  "  Ecce 
Homo,"  which  he  could  never  appreciate, 
well  calls  *<  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity." 

Heredity  means  something  in  men,  no 
less  than  in  dogs  and  horses.  To  belong  to 
an  "  old  family"  is  a  privilege,  for  it  ought  to 
mean  that  culture,  and  tact,  and  true  gentle- 
ness have  got  into  the  blood,  so  to  speak. 

The  Shaftesburys  are  an  old  family; 
some  of  them  have  been  good,  some  bad. 
Of  John  Cooper,  of  Bockbome,  near  the 
"  three  shire  stone,"  between  Dorset,  Hants, 
and  Wilts,  it  was  written  in  1619  :  "  He  is 
very  lovely  both  in  face  and  person,  of  a 
moderate  stature,  of  an  easy  and  affable 
nature,  fair  and  just  in  all  affain>."  This 
Hampshure  Squire  married  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Antony  Ashley,  of  Saint 
Giles's,  Cranboume  (Macaulay,  in  the 
<' Armada,"  talks  of  <•  Cranboume's  Oaks") 
who  had  been  knighted  at  the  taking  of 
Cadiz,  in  1597.  Of  Ashley  we  read :  he 
was  for  wisdom,  courage,  experience,  skill  in 
weapon,  agility  and  strength  of  body,  scarce 
paralleled  in  his  age ;  of  a  large  mind  in 
all  his  actions,  his  person  of  the  lowest" 

Their  son  was  the  first  Earl  Shaftesbury, 
short,  like  his  grandfather;  weakly,  like  his 
mother;  yet  so  energetie  that  at  Exeter 
College,  he  "  became  the  leader  of  all  the 
rough  young  men,  raw-bonod  Cornish  and 
Devon  gentlemen,  famous  for  courage  and 
strength,  which  in  great  numbers  yearly 
came  to  that  College,  and  did  there  main- 
tain in  the  schools  coursing  against  Christ 
Church,  the  most  numerous  college  in 
Oxford." 

"  Coursing  "  had  once  meant  a  trial  of 
wit,  a  leaeh  of  lads  being  slipped  to  cap 
verses,  or  to  worry  one  another  with 
dialectical  questions ;  but,  in  the  decay  of 
learning,  it  had  come  to  be  a  sort  of  "  tug 
of  war,"  in  which — since  the  Shaftesbury 
side  often  came  off  victorious — ^generalship 
counted  for  at  least  as  much  as  strength. 
He  was  a  reformer,  too,  and  managed  to 
get  rid  of  the  ugly  custom  of  "tucking 
nreshmen,"  that  is,  **the  seniors  would  with 
the  right  thumb  nail,  left  long  on  purpose, 


grate  off  all  the  skin  from  lip  to  chin,  and 
then  make  the  sufferers  drink  a  glass  of 
salt  and  water." 

Married  at  eighteen  to  Lord  Keeper 
Coventry's  daughter,  the  first  Earl  became 
an  active  politician,  changing  sides  so  often 
and  so  audaciously,  that  no  one  has  been 
able  to  suggest  motives  for  suchunparallded 
conduct 

Royalist  and  Republican  by  tarns,  he 
became,  after  the  Restoration,  successively 
a  courtier,  a  patriot,  a  member  of  the  Ci^, 
a  fierce  exclusionist.  Dryden  is  veiy  hard 
upon  him  in  his  *' Absalom  and  Achitophel;" 
yet  even  he  bears  strong  testimony  to  hi8 
incorruptibility  : 

The  Btatesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
None  sat  in  Israel's  oonrts  with  hands  more  desn : 
Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 
Swift  of  despatch  and  easy  of  access. 

The  great  blot  tm  his  character,  of  oouie, 
is  that  either  party  or  conviction  led  him 
to  side  with  Titus  Gates;  but  in  this  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  England  was 
with  him.  Indeed,  one  of  the  strangest 
facts  of  our  history  is  how  the  whole  nation 
was  for  a  time  deluded  by  this,  to  us,  now- 
adays, most  transparent  imposture. 

On  the  other  hand,  Shaftesbury  hsd  a 
great  share  in  passing  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act ;  and  the  sober-minded  Locke,  who 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  him  for  twenty 
years,  forms  a  very  different  estimate  of 
him  from  that  of  the  rash  Lord  Macsnlay. 
Lady  Russell  calls  him  <*that  great 
faulty  human  being  in  whom  the  faults  are 
indissolubly  blended  with  the  greatnesa" 

Shaftesbury  was  fond  of  quoting  Ra- 
leigh's grand  saying  :  *'  Whosoever  shall 
follow  truth  too  near  the  heels,  it  may  haply 
strike  out  his  teeth  " ;  so,  at  any  rate,  he 
claimed  to  have  conscience,  and  not  partyt 
for  his  guide. 

Of  his  three  wives,  the  one  who  bore 
him  an  heir  was  a  Cecil,  that  is,  of  royal 
blood  through  John  of  Oaunt»  so  that  the 
friend  of  climbing  boys  and  trappers  and 
hurryers  and  mill  hands,  the  organiser  of 
shoeblack  brigades,  the  enemy  of  oppression 
and  wrong  in  every  form,  could  truly  datm 
kin  with  the  Plantagenets.  His  only  child 
was  weak  in  mind  and  body,  and  was  wot- 
ried  at  seventeen,  Locke  choosing  the  wife 
— the  requisites  being  "  good  blood,  good 
person  and  constitution,  above  all,  good 
education,  and  a  character  as  remote  as 
possible  from  that  of  a  Court  or  town-bred 
lady." 

Dorothy  Manners,  third  daughter— aged 
sixteen— of  the  first  Doke  of  Rutland,  was 
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feond  to  suit  all  these  requirementa.  No 
doubt  they  were  married  thus  early  lest  the 
weakly  boy  might  die,  and  the  estates  pass 
to  some  distant  coosin.  Their  son,  Locke's 
pnpil,  author  of  the  "  Characteristice," 
posed  as  a  philosopher — ''the  boldest 
Englishman  who  has  a  claim  to  the  title," 
said  Voltaire.  His  doctrine,  that ''  ridicule 
u  the  test  of  truth,"  would  commend  him 
to  the  sneering  Frenchman. 

Of  the  efth  Earl,  the  ''Gentleman's 
Magajsine"  says,  "his  poor  neighbours, 
whether  in  the  adjacent  towns  or  villages, 
are  fed,  clothed,  or  comforted  with  a  rare 
benevolence  hereditary  in  the  Shaftes- 
bmys." 

So  much  for  heredity,  to  which  we  all  owe 
so  much  more  than  most  of  us  imagine.  Now 
for  the  training  which  prepared  the  seventh 
Earl  for  his  life's  work  Distinctly,  it  was 
not  good.  The  sombre,  sad  look,  which 
somewhat  marred  a  face  and  figureotherwise 
surpassingly  graceful,  was  a  survival  of  a 
boyhood  chemd  by  no  parental  love,  and 
bl4;hted  in  what  the  sufferer  afterwards 
described  as  ''an  aristocratic  Dotheboys. 
.  .  .  Never  was  there  such  a  wicked,  filthy 
school  before  or  since ;  and  the  treatment 
was  starvation  and  cruelty."  His  father 
was  taken  up  with  public  life ;  his  mother, 
a  ftscinating,  fashion-loving  daughter  of 
the  honte  of  Marlborough,  wholly  neglected 
him.  Holidaya  were  a  harden ;  and  school, 
with  its  bullying  and  its  Dr.  Home^  he 
dreaded. 

At  school  he  was  underfed;  at  home, 
when  his  parents  were  away,  he  and  his 
sisters  were  "  times  without  number  kept 
without  sufficient  food,  and  lay  awake 
whole  winter  nights,  suffering  from  cold 
and  hunger."  It  is  a  terrible  thought  that 
a  boy  ot  any  rank  should  "  regard  even  his 
sehoolmaater  and  the  school  bullies  with  less 
ftar  than  he  regarded  his  parents."  The 
only  use  of  recording  this  is  to  show  the 
eonneetion  between  suffering  and  sympathy. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  could  feel  not  only  for, 
but  with  all,  especially  with  the  young, 
beeaose,  as  young  Antony  Ashley  Cooper, 
he  had,  for  five  wretched  years  from  the 
time  he  was  seven,  known  loneliness,  and 
sold,  and  hunger. 

At  Harrow  a  new  life  opened  for  him ; 
and  now,  too,  his  holidays  were  no  longer 
spent  in  Grosvenor  Square  or  Richmond, 
but  at  the  old  seat^  Wimborne  St.  Giles, 
with  Cranbome  Chase,  and  its  twelve 
thousand  deer — they  lasted  on  till  1828 — 
and  BIZ  lodges,  each  with  its  ranger,  within 
easT  reach. 


Here  he  took  to  natural  hietory ;  indeed 
his  bent  was  always  scientific,  but  at  the 
call  of  philanthropy  he  etified  all  these 
youthful  likings.  His  religion,  a  marked 
feature,  he  owod  chiefly  to  Maria  Millis,  the 
housekeeper,  who  taught  him  prayers  and 
hymns  which  he  remembered  and  used  to  his 
latest  day,  and  whose  death  nearly  broke 
his  boy's  heart  Her  watch,  a  legacy  to 
him,  was  the  only  one  he  ever  wore. 

At  Oxford  he  read  hard.  His  tutor's 
first  question  had  been : 

"  Do  you  intend  to  take  a  degree) " 

« I  cannot  say,  but  I  will  try,"  was  the 
answer. 

He  got  a  first  class,  of  which  he  says  : 

"  I've  had  many  surprises  in  life,  but  I 
never  was  more  surprised  than  at  the  result 
of  my  exam." 

It  showed  self-denial  in  one  who  had  so 
long  been  kept  out  of  all  the  amusements 
of  which  most  lads  in  his  station  have  too 
much.  The  same  power  of  application  he 
showed  five  years  later,  when  he  learnt 
Welsh  with  such  good  purpose  that  he  was 
made  a  Bard  and  a  Druid,  and  wrote  Welsh 
articles  in  the  "  Cambrian  Quarterly." 

Of  course,  a  man  of  such  birth  too,  a 
great  pet  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was 
sure  of  office;  but  for  some  time  delicate 
health  kept  lum  in  the  background. 

In  1828,  he  was  put  on  the  Indian 
Board  of  Control,  and  signalised  his  two 
years  of  office  by  lifting  up  his  voice 
against  "suttea"  His  colleagues  called 
him  mad;  to  threaten  such  a  time- 
honoured  practice  was  to  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  "pagoda  tree;"  but  his 
friend,  Lord  W.  Bentinok,  was  sent  out 
as  Gtovemor-General,  and  he  at  once,  with 
a  stroke  of  his  pen,  abolished  this  "do- 
inestic  institution." 

His  first  philanthropic  efibrt  was  to 
amend  the  Lunacy  Laws.  The  days  were 
not  long  past  when  Sydney  Smith  in  the 
''Edinburgh  Review,"  vol  xxviii, apologised 
for  tiie  disgust  he  must  cause  his  readers 
by  the  horrible  details  he  had  to  quote, 
and  when  "rotatory  chairs"  and  "baths  of 
surprise  "  were,  with  flogging,  among  the 
accepted  remedies.  Lord  Ashley's  maiden 
speech  was  in  support  of  Gordon's  BUI  for 
regulating  asylums.  His  diary  tells  of 
growing  popularity  with  all  classes,  and  of 
dinners  with  the  East  India  Company  to 
which  he  went  wholly  counter  to  the  ad- 
vice of  "  that  silly  brag.  Lord  Wallace," 
who  said :  "  Keep  'em  at  a  distance ;  don't 
let  it  be  known  they  have  access  to  you." 
"  Stuff!  If  a  man  be  honest.  I'm  proud  of 
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his  acquaintance."  Things  are  changed 
since  it  was  "  remarkable  condescension  " 
for  an  Earl's  son  to  be  ciril  to  City  mer- 
chants, and  since  a  poor  witling  like  Theo- 
dore Hook  could  raise  a  langh  by  protest- 
ing he  never  went  east  of  Temple  Bar. 

Of  coarse  Lord  Ashley  was  a  Tory — spent 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  on  his  election  for 
Dorset,  and  voted  against  the  Reform  Bill ; 
yet,  even  in  1831  he  began  to  be  called  *'  the 
working  man's  friend/'  by  those  who  saw 
that  votes  were  not  the  chief  thing  for 
peoplp,  who  had  only  one  public  school  for 
the  poor  in  an  area  of  thirty-two  square 
miles,  including  the  towns  of  Oldham  and 
Ashton  j  whose  mill-schools  were  a  farce — 
''kept  by  engine-man,  slubber,  book- 
keeper, or  by  any  of  their  wives  for  the 
two  hours  enjoined  by  law" — and  whose 
Sunday  schools  were  turned  into  places  for 
teaching  simply  the  three  '<R's."  Since 
1806,  when  we  gave  the  "  coup-de-gr&ce  " 
to  Indian  cotton  manufactures,  the  de- 
mand for  our  cottons  had  midtiplied  a 
hundredfold.  Machinery  was  invented  to 
meet  this  demand ;  and  the  comparatively 
independent  hand-loom  weaver  gave  place 
to  the  "  slave  of  the  mill."  The  men,  if 
they  grumbled,  could  be  turned  adrift; 
for  water-power  would  do  most  of  the 
heavy  work,  and  the  machinery  could  be 
almost  wholly  managed  by  children.  And 
these  children — thev  wereswept  up — bought 
up — from  the  workhouses  all  over  the  isluid 
and  sent  to  Lancashire  in  barge-loads,  and 
there  kept  working  in  relays  day  and  night, 
sleeping  in  foul  berths  saturated  with  oil, 
kicked  and  beaten  by  the  overlooker, 
working  for  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  a 
temperature  of  from  70""  to  90^  with  no 
redress  if  maimed  by  the  wheels,  against 
which,  in  their  half-sleep,  they  often  fell. 

Lord  Ashley  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
story  of  their  wrongs ;  but  his  Factory  Bill 
was  a  very  long  time  in  being  passed. 
He  had  been  anticipated  to  some  extent 
by  the  father  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who,  in  1802,  championed  the  cause  of 
these  poor  parish  apprentices,  insistbg 
that  they  should  be  clothed,  fed,  and  in- 
structed, and  should  not  work  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day.  His  Bill  was  no  sooner 
passed  than,  instead  of  taking  apprentices, 
the  mill-owners  simply  hired  for  wages  the 
children  of  the  towns,  in  which,  after  steam 
had  made  them  independent  of  water 
power — found  mostly  m  lonely  valleys — 
the  mills  began  to  be  built. 

These  children,  unprotected  by  any  Act, 
they  could  treat  as  they  pleased ;  and,  in 


consequence,  it  was  necessary  in  1819  to 
forbid  the  employment  of  children  imder 
nine,  and  to  order  that  none  under  sixteen 
should  work  more  than  twelve  houn  t 
day.  Bat  still  children  were  employed— 
certificates  of  age,  for  one  thing,  beiog 
falsified  by  parents  anxious  for  their  chQd- 
ren's  wages— and  a  further  Bill,  passed  b 
1831,  was  so  amended  as  to  be  worthlen. 
The  <'  Ten  Hours'  Bill"  was  first  intvodueed 
in  1831,  by  Mr.T.  Sadler,  M.P.  for  Newark. 
Then  Newark  was  disfranchised;  and  Lord 
Ashley  took  up  the  work. 

It  was  time  to  do  sometUng,  for  the  evil 
was  a  crybg  one.  Southey  the  poet^  for 
instance,  went  over  one  of  Marshafl's  milk 
<<The  children  look  very  delicate,''  he  re- 
marked. ''Yes,"  answered  the  manager, 
"  few  live  to  be  twenty ;  the  air  ii  alfrtys 
so  full  of  flew."  "He  spoke  thaB,"add8 
Southey,  "  with  as  little  compunction  as  a 
General  would  in  calculating  the  probable 
loss  of  life  in  a  campaign." 

A  Oommisflion  was  appointed  at  the 
request  of  tiie  mill-owners,  with  the  view 
of  shunting  the  Bill.  The  workmen  were 
mdignant  Richard  OasUer,  their  cham- 
pion, urged  them  to  refuse  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commission.  At  Leeds,  three 
thousand  children  paraded  about,  each  with 
the  motto  "  Ten  Hours'  Bill "  in  their  caps. 
Lord  Ashley  wished  his  Bill  extended  to 
all  sorts  of  mills ;  but  Grovemment  nertod 
its  influence  agdnst  him,  and  carried  in 
1833  a  sham  measure  of  its  own,  based  on 
the  report  of  its  Oonuniasion.  Oaatler,  in 
despair,  went  to  the  Tories,  pointing  oat  that 
if  they  would  pass  the  "  Ten  Hours'  Bill," 
all  the  Reformers  in  England  could  not 
touch  them ;  but  there  was  no  such  thing 
ia  those  days  as  Tory- Radicalism,  or 
<< dishing  the  Whigs";  so  no  one  woald 
listen  to  him.  Poor  Oastler,  he  felt  what 
a  shame  it  was  that  <*  the  claims  of  labour" 
should  be  made  the  shuttlecock  of  party. 

Oastler  pointed  out  how  the  Government 
Act  was  a  mere  farce,  as  was  proved  by  (me 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  convictions  in  a 
year  among  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty  mills,  though  most  of  the  offencei 
were  passed  over,  the  mill-owners  bemg  in 
many  cases  the  magistrates.  One  typical 
case  was  reported,  in  which  some  boys  had 
been  kept  at  work  for  thirty-four  hours  in 
the  cellar  of  a  Yorkshire  mill,  where  the 
air  was  so  foul  that  workmen  tied  handker- 
chiefs round  their  mouths  before  going  in. 
The  miU-owners  threatened  :  '<  If  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill  passes,  thirty-five  thousand 
children  will  be  thrown  oat  of  work ;"  and 
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Cobden  sided  with  them,  Bpeaking  with 
strange  bittemeBB  of  "the  mock  philan- 
thropy of  Tory  landowners,  who  are  so 
anzious  for  the  factory  hands  and  yet 
won't  relax  the  Com  Laws."  So  did  Hume 
(who  byand-by  supported  the  Oolliery 
Bill),  declaring  the  Bill  was  only  a  party 
manoBayre.  So  did  Lord  J.  Rossell: 
"  It  means  diminiBhed  wages  and  starva- 
tion " ;  and  O'Connell— who  vainly  hoped 
Lord  John  would  help  him  about  Ireland 
—went  with  him.  Bright^  too,  would 
rather  workmen  should  force  their  em- 
ployers to  do  the  right  thing,  instead  of 
"  truaiing  to  the  emasculating  aid  of  Parlia- 
ment." Peel,  too,  was  against  it ;  and  so 
the  Bill  was  loBt,  Lord  Ashley  getting  a 
hundred  and  eleven  votes.  Government  a 
hundred  and  nineteen ;  and  the  old  delusive 
flystem  went  on,  inspectors  givine  notice 
of  their  visits ;  and,  as  Charles  Dickens 
said  in  an  admirable  letter  to  Lord  Ashley 
in  1838,  sixty-nine  hours  a  week  being  not 
thought  too  much  for  an  English  child  in  a 
stiffing  mill,  by  a  House  which  had  limited 
the  n^^o's  open-air  labour  to  forty-five 
hours.  Peel  does  not  come  out  well  from 
thia  Factory  Bill  agitation ;  Lord  Ashley 
constantly  complains  of  "  Peel's  flummery, 
and  want  of  principle."  But  then  few  men 
carried — as  Lord  Ashley  did — ^his  conscience 
into  politics.  He  changed,  too,  his  opinion 
of  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  to  whom,  when 
young,  be  had  been  deeply  attached. 

The  Duke,  he  had  alridady  found,  was 
a  hard  man ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
get  such  a  note  as  this:  "Mr.  Stevens* 
hss  thought  fit  to  leave  at  Apsley  House 
some  petitions  about  the  Factory  Act: 
they  will  be  found  with  the  porter."  He 
found,  too,  that ''  the  Evangelical  reUgion- 
ists  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  Humanity 
gets  at  least  as  much  help  from  *  men  of 
the  world '  as  from  those  who  claim  to  be 
unworldly." 

The  Press  was  almost  all  on  his  side ;  the 
*' Morning  Chronicle"  helping  vigorously, 
the  "  Times  "  denouncing  the  dilatoriness 
of  the  Government,  and  stigmatising  ihe 
frequent  "  counts  out "  as  "  trickery  of  the 
groMest  kind." 

The  Grovemment  Act  turned  out,  as 
Oaatler  had  foretold,  a  farce.  The  law  was 
mtematically  broken — in  1838,  eighty- 
three  thousand  pounds  were  paid  in  fines ; 
Lord  Ashley's  attempt  to  bring  silk  mills 
under  its  jurisdiction  was  thrown  out,  so 
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was  his  motion  to  reduce  ^'  young  persons' '' 
weekly  hours  from  sixty-nine  to  fifty-eight. 
Mr.  Pease,  the  Darlington  Quaker,  violently 
opposed  this,  declaring  that,  if  it  passed  he 
must  either  close  his  mills,  or  torture  and 
overdrive  the  children. 

Meanwhile,  fre&h  facts  came  out;  the 
Nottingham  lace  mills,  for  instance,  were 
found  to  be  the  most  cruelly  managed  of 
any;  some  of  them  were  open  all  nighty 
the  children  being  kept  Ijing  on  the  floors, 
weary  and  worn  out,  so  as  to  be  ready  when 
wanted.  In  silk  mills  girls  of  six  were  work- 
ing ten  hours  a  day —so  small  some  of  them, 
that  they  had  to  be  set  on  stools  to  reach 
their  work.  Lord  Ashley's  article  in  the 
<<  Quarterly ''  (1840)  helped  to  keep  up 
public  interest  in  what  the  scomers  called, 
»  mercy  by  statute  " ;  it  proved  that  the 
awful  predictions  about  a  ruined  trade  and 
starving  population  had  been  fjalsified  by 
the  event,  and  asserted  the  oft-forgotten 
maxim,  that  "  nothing  morally  wrong  can 
be  politically  right" 

In  1841,  he  was  made  D.G.L.  by  his 
University :  "  It  was  my  due  long  ago,  so 
far  as  it  is,  worth  anytlung,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  refuse  it  now.  I  was  received  with 
courtesy  and  nothing  more ;  my  popularity, 
such  as  it  is  lies,  with  *  the  unwashed.' " 
Seven  years  before  he  had  been  received 
at  Commemoration  with  a  storm  of  hisses. 
Here  is  a  case  which  shows  why  "the  un- 
washed "  loved  hioL  A  young  woman  in 
a  Stockport  mill  was  caught  by  a  wheel, 
whirled  round,  and  fiang  to  the  ground 
with  broken  limbs  and  mutilated  body. 
Her  employers  deducted  eighteen  pence 
from  her  wages  for  the  part  of  the  week 
since  the  accident  I  Lord  Ashley  prose- 
cuted the  mill-owners,  and  at  last  they  had 
to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  compensation 
and  six  hundred  pounds  for  the  costs  on 
both  sides.  The  expense  of  a  few  shillings 
would  have  boxed  off  the  machinery,  and 
prevented  the  accident  This  was  one  of 
many  law-suits  which  he  undertook  for 
the  sake  of  the  factory  hands. 

Not  till  1844  did  the  Government  bring 
in  their  long-promised  Bill, limiting  "young 
persons'"  work  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 
Lord  Ashley  met  it  with  the  cry,  "  Ten 
hours,  and  no  surrender."  He  was  furiously 
attacked  by  Bright,  who—-*'  in  a  style,"  said 
the  Delegates' report,  "perhaps  the  most 
vindictive  towards  the  working  classes  ever 
used  in  Parliament "  — contradicted  the 
statements  about  unhealthiness,  and  said 
Lord  Ashley  looked  at  Lancashire  through 
a    telescope,  but  when  he  scanned    the 
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Buffering  Dorsetshire  labourers,  he  reversed 
the  glass.  Sir  E.  Peel  urged  that  if  labour 
in  cotton  mills  was  to  be  restricted,  other 
trades,  needlework  and  dressmakiBg  es- 
pecially, ought  to  be  dealt  with.  '*  Is  the 
House,"  he  asked,  <' prepared  to  legislate 
for  all  these  people  1 ''  And,  when  a  tre- 
mendous cheer  was  followed  by  a  shout  of 
*'  yes,'^  Sir  Robert  replied :  "  Then  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  not  extend  the  restric- 
tion to  agriculture,"  a  remark  which  alao 
called  forth  a  ringing  cheer.  The  Gk>Fem- 
ment  Bill  was  twice  defeated;  but  the 
wily  Sir  James  Graham  said :  ''  Let  us 
see  how  the  House  decides  that  the  blank 
in  Clause  eight — the  number  of  hours — 
shall  be  filled  up."  This  was  settled ;  the 
Grovemment  "  twelve  "  was  lost  by  three ; 
and  then,  on  the  motion  that  the  blank  be 
filled  with  *'  ten,"  there  was  so  much  con- 
fusion, that  five  who  had  meant  to  support 
Lord  Ashley,  by  mistake  went  against  him, 
and  his  proposal,  too,  was  lost  by  seven 
votea  After  Easter  the  Bill  came  on 
again,  and  Peel  threw  it  out  by  threatening 
to  resign  if  it  was  passed.  *'  The  House 
did  put  itself,"  said  Charles  Greville,  ''  in 
a  strange  predicament,  with  its  two  votes 
directly  opposed  to  each  other.  But  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  Qraham's  calling  the 
Bill  <  a  Jack  Cade  legislation.' "  A  month 
after,  Peel  again  threatened  to  resign,  un- 
less the  House  rescinded  its  vote  on  the 
Sugar  Duties,  a  course  which  Disraeli,  in 
one  of  his  famous  philippics,  described  as 
''dragging  his  supporters  unreasonably 
through  the  mire." 

When  the  Bill  came  on  again  in  1846, 
Lord  Ashley  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  up  his 
seat,  owing  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  to 
uphold ;  and  Mr.  Fielden,  M.P.  for  Oldham, 
became  the  champion  of  thetenhours'dause, 
which — by  what  is  called  the  irony  of  fate 
— ^was  passed  in  1850,  while  he,  who  from 
the  first  had  been  the  soul  of  the  move- 
ment, was  out  of  Parliament  None  the  less 
was  it  his  Bill;  and  a  more  salutary  measure, 
forming  as  it  did  the  basis  of  a  whole  code 
for  the  protection  of  labour,  was  never 
passed  by  any  legislative  assembly. 

I  have  left  out  much,  wishing  to  fol- 
low the  Factory  Bill  right  through.  Thus, 
there  was  the  Field  Lane  Bagged  School, 
established  in  1843  by  the  London  City 
Mission,  which  he  began  to  help  soon  after 
its  foundation.  Charles  Dickens  describes 
how,  *'  when  the  school  began,  unprotected, 
unrecognised,  the  young  fiends  who 
swarmed  in  would  badger  the  ill-trained 


teachers  with  blasphemous  questions,  blow 
out  the  lights,  throw  the  books  in  the 
gutter,  and  carry  off  the  female  scholars  to 
their  old  wickednesa"  Lord  Ashley's  help 
went  far  to  account  for  the  change  to  quiet 
order,  which  the  same  writer  found 
estabUshed  two  years  later. 

Then  there  was  the  Model  Lodging  House 
system,  the  good  of  which  he  had  seen 
during  those  walks  in  very  poor  districts, 
which  he  began  during  hisfreedomfromPar- 
liamentary  duties  and  kept  up  all  the  rest 
of  his  lifa  I  have  said  nothmg  about  the 
Chimney-sweepers'  Bill,  which,  started  In 
1840,  was  pushed  a  step  further  in  1854, 
and  yet  another  step  ten  years  later,  but  was 
not  carried  in  its  completeness' till  1876; 
the  deaths  of  two  boys — one  only  seven 
years  old — suffocated  in  flues,  being  needed 
to  force  the  House  to  take  decisive  action. 
It  had  taken  more  than  a  century  to  get 
rid  of  such  a  frightful  system. 

In  1760,  Jonas  Han  way,  who  introduced 
the  umbrella,  formed  a  committee  to  warn 
master  sweeps  that  it  was  not  Christian  to 
buy  or  steal  children  of  from  four  to  dght 
years  old,  and  rub  them  with  brine  before 
a  hot  fire  to  harden  their  flesh,  lest  too 
much  of  it  should  be  scraped  off  by  the 
rough  iasides  of  the  flues.  Li  his  ''  Senti- 
mental History  of  Chimney-sweepers" — 
sentimental  was  then  used  in  a  goocl  eeoae 
— he  pointed  out  that  "  <  sooty  cancer '  b  a 
disease  which  one  has  no  right  to  inflict  on 
one's  fellow-creatures ;  and  that  to  light  a 
fire  below  in  order  to  hasten  a  poor  <mmb* 
in^  boy's  journey  aloft,  or  to  put  out  a 
chmmey  fire  by  sending  a  boy  up  it,  are 
scarcely  humane  practices."  ''Bolgaiian 
atrocities  "  are  bad ;  but  I  am  sure  such 
misery  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  human 
beings  in  any  part  of  Turkey  as  was  the 
daily  experience  of  our  climbing  boys. 
Yet  a  *' curled  and  oiled  Assyrian  buU," 
Lord  Beaumont,  could  tauntingly  say  in 
1864  :  ''  The  Bill  is  a  pitiful  cant  of  pseudo- 
philanthropy.  The  sole  effect  of  the  former 
measures  has  been  that  a  few  more  houses 
have  been  burned,  and  afewmore  lives  endan- 
gered than  if  it  had  never  been  passed."  *^ 

Then,  coming  between  Lord  Ashley's 
earliest  efforts  for  the  elimbing  boys,  and 
his  first  Factory  Bill,  came  the  Colliery 
Bill,  remarkable  for  having  nassed  into  law 
with  comparatively  brief  delay.     One  of 


*  Charles  Darwin  was  as  bitter  against  the  use 
of  climbing  boys  as  he  was  against  slavery.  His 
si-ster,  at  Shrewsbury,  successfully  prevented  the 
efforts  of  "the  brutal  Shropshire  Slquires  '*  to  make 
the  Act  a  dead  letter. 
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my  boyiah  remembrancea  is  the  Strand  fall 
of  hanowing  pictures  of  what  went  on  in 
coal-pitB.  Suidwich  men  were  not  invented 
then ;  and  the  huge  placards  were  kept  mov- 
ing on  tracks  andlowcartB.  Whenlsawthem 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  City  to  one  of  the  biff 
schools ;  and  I  can  now  shut  my  eyes  and 
Bee  the  « trappers/'  wee  boys  who  had  to 
lit  alone  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  total 
darkness,  pulling  the  adit  door  open  when 
the  "whirley"  full  of  coal  was  coming 
near,  and  letting  it  shut  the  moment  the 
machine  had  passed.  Fancy  such  work  for 
i  nervous  child  of  five — or  sometimes  four 
—years  old.  If  he  fell  asleep,  there  was 
the  "  strap ; "  awake,  he  had  the  dread  of 
bogey,  and  the  certainty  that  beetles,  rats, 
and  such  "small  deer,''  were  all  around 
him.  In  some  mines  the  rats  would  run 
off  with  the  horses'  food  before  the  miners' 
eyes,  and  have  been  known  to  cause  an 
explosion  by  carrying  away  a  lighted  candle. 

The  "hurryers,"  too,  boys  and  girls, 
from  thirteen  to  seventeen,  naked  to  the 
waist^  with  nothing  on  but  an  old  pair  of 
trousers,  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  on  a 
floor  anlde  deep  in  black  sludge,  a  girdle 
round  the  middle,  and  a  chain  passing 
between  the  leg8,'hooked  on  to  the  <'  corve 
—coal  carriage.  '  The  adits  were  so  narrow 
^ften  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
indies  high — ^that  weir  backs  would  be 
scored  by  rubbing  against  the  roof ;  while 
always  the  air  was  so  stifling,  that  the 
wonder  is  how  children  could  grow  up  in  it. 

Almost  worse  was  the  lot  of  the  '*  coal 
bearers,"  nearly  all  girls — sometimes  only 
Biz  years  old — and  women.  They  carried 
''creels,"  holding  half-arhundred  weight; 
and  thd  number  of  steps  they  went  up 
fourteen  times  a  day  was  sometimes  as 
many  as  those  up  to  the  ball  and  cross  of 
Saint  Paul's.  The  ''  creels  "  were  atrapped 
round  the  forehead ;  and  if  a  atrap  broke, 
woe  betide  those  coming  just  behind. 
Then  there  were  <*  putters,"  "  tippers,"  eta 
— flJmost  all  young  children,  badly  and 
irr^iularly  fed,  and  sometimes  actually 
forced  to  work  *' double  shifts,"  that  is, 
thirty-six  hours  continuously.  They  were 
working,  too,  under  the  *'  truck  system," 
forced,  that  is,  to  deal  at  the  mine  shop,  at 
the  manager's  prices,  and  pat  up  with  the 
quality  he  chose  to  giva 

Lord  Aahley  demanded  the  immediate 
ezduaion  of  women  and  children  from  the 
pits.  "  We  can't  work  at  a  profit  except 
with  child  labour,"  replied  the  coal-masters. 
"  Bendes,  unless  they  begin  the  work  young 
their  backs  never  get  shaped  to  the  cramped 


positions  in  which  the  work  has  to  be 
carried  on." 

''Even  Egyptian  civilisation  never  ex- 
hibited such  a  mass  of  sin  and  cruelty,"  said 
Lord  Ashley  in  1842;  and  yet  Gobden  op- 
posed this  Bill,  as  he  did  the  Factory  Act,  and 
sneered  in  his  way  at "  the  philanthropiatB," 
just  aa  Lord  Melbourne  did  in  hia,  when  he 
aaid  to  the  Queen  during  a  dinner  at  Wind- 
Bor,  "  there.  Madam,  ia  Aahley,  Uie  greatest 
Jacobin  in  your  Majesty's  dominions." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  Bill  was  Lord 
Palmerston,  who,  in  the  Lords,  resisted 
the  amendments  that  sadly  weakened  it. 
The  Queen,  too,  was  specially  moved  by  the  . 
words  of  Isabel  Hogg,  an  old  Scotch  collier 
woman :  '<  TeU  her  uiat  women-people  don't 
mind  work  here,  but  they  object  to  horse- 
work  j  and  she'll  have  the  Uesaings  of  all  the 
Scots'  coal- women,  if  she  can  get  them  out 
of  the  pits  and  send  them  to  other  labour." 

The  coal-owners  struggled  hard,  resisting 
the  "  female  danse,"  while  giving  way  on 
that  relating  to  children.  More  Sian  once 
the  House  was  counted  out ;  and  when  it 
had  passed  the  Commons,  no  Peer  could 
be  got  to  take  charge  of  it  in  the  Upper 
House.  At  last  Lord  Devon  took  it  up, 
but  "the  question  seemed  to  have  no  friends 
among  the  Peers ;  and  several,  like  Lord 
Londonderry,  were  strongly  against  it. 
The  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Primate 
stayed  away;  only  three  Bishops  —  Chi- 
chester, Gloucester,  and  Norwich  (this  last^ 
Stanley,  father  of  the  Dean)  supported  it 
At  last  it  was  carried,  in  a  season  of  as  dire 
distress  and  trade  depression — with  bread 
riots  and  the  like — as  England  has  ever 
passed  through.  Next  year  Lord  London- 
derry got  up  a  leaeue  to  repeal  the  Colliery 
Act ;  but  he  failed.  Lord  Ashley  beat  the 
Cumming-Bruceamendment  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  to  twenty-three ;  and  since 
then  underground  work  has  ceased  for 
women  and  children. 

This  is  enough  for  one  life,  and  yet  it  is 
but  a  tithe  of  what  this  wonderful  man  ac- 
complished. There  were  the  City  Arabs, 
and  the  Shoe-black  Brigade,  started  in  a 
moment  at  the  1851  Exhibition:  *<Why 
not  make  some  of  our  boys  into  shoe-blacks 
for  the  foreigners  % " 

There  was  the  Juvenile  Mendicancy  Bill, 
in  1853,  for  depriving  debauched  parents 
of  control  of  their  cUidren — ^giving  poor 
children  that  protection  which  Chancery 
gives  to  the  rich.  This  brought  him  a 
challenge  from  Lord  Morniogton,  who, 
when  he  was  Long  Pole  Weliesley,  had 
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had  chUdren  taken  from  him  hy  Loid 
Eldon's  decree,  and  who  thought  the 
Mendicancy  Bill  was  a  reflection  on  him. 

There  were  the  Dean's  Yard  Flower 
Shows,  in  which  Lord  Shafteshuiy — his 
title  after  his  father's  death — joined  heartily 
with  Dean  Stanley,  from  whom  he  dififered 
so  widely  in  religioas  matters.  There 
were  the  '*  Oosters,"  his  connection  with 
whom  would  fill  another  paper.  Every- 
body remembers  the  presentation  of  a 
donkey,  and  the  bit  of  humour  which 
closed  the  returning  thanks : 

"I  hope  the  reporters  will  state  that, 
the  donkey  having  vacated  the  chair,  his 
place  was  taken  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.''* 

But  enough.  We  have  seen  how  Lord 
Shaftesbury  came  to  be  whi^  he  was ;  and 
we  have  seen  some  little  of  what  he  did 
with  his  life.  Oh,  but  he  was  a  lord  and 
rich  I  On  the  contrary,  he  was  exceedingly 
poor.     Li  1846  he  wrote  : 

"  More  than  half  my  income  is  borrowed 
at  heavy  interest  I  have  eight  children, 
the  two  eldest  costing  me  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  each;  and  an 
allowance  from  my  father  of  only  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year  more  than  when 
I  was  a  bachelor  at  Oxford." 

So  it  was  aU  his  life.  His  work  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  means,  for  it 
depended  not  on  money  but  on  zeal  and 
energy. 

RED    TO^W^ERS. 

By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE. 
Author  of  "  Oeroirf,"  «  AUaAoT  «<«.,  tXc, 


PART  L 

CHAPTER  X.      AUTUMN  MISTS. 

Celia's  sudden  and  triumphant  con- 
quest of  Colonel  Ward  might  really  have 
seemed  a  little  unnatural  to  anyone  less 
infatuated  than  Paul.  He  had  two  very 
easy  explanations  of  it :  one  supplied  by 
love,  the  other  by  friendship.  Uelia  was, 
of  course,  irresistible.  And  the  Colonel 
was  only  too  glad  to  be  conquered,  to  be 
justified  in  a  real,  hearty  admiration  for 
Paul's  future  wife.  His  objections  had 
only  come  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  \ 
he  was  delighted  to  find  what  nonsense 
they  were.     He  made  no  explanation  of 

*  Mr.  W.  J.  Onman,  a  Civil  aervant,  anticipated 
in  1861  the  To3rnbee  Hall  folk8  by  devoting  his 
after-office  hours  to  work  among  the  Costermongers, 
etc.  In  1868  Lord  Shaftesbury  became  President 
of  Mr.  Orsroan'i  Golden  Lane  Mission. 


his  change  of  tactics — ^to  Paul,  the  Canon, 
or  anybody;  but  from  henceforth,  from 
the  day  that  he  presented  Celia  with  one 
of  his  favourite  Clumbers,  he  was  her 
devoted  slave. 

Paul  himself,  a  young  man  without 
experience,  could  not  reach  the  pitch  of 
Colonel  Ward's  thoughtful  worsMp.  The 
Colonel  suggested  that  a  horse  should  be 
bought  at  once  for  Celia.  Paul,  of  course, 
was  only  too  happy,  though  this  present 
of  his  carried  her  away  from  him  for 
hours  together,  generally  with  two  elderly 
cavaliers  —  the  Colonel  and  the  Canon. 
Then  the  Colonel  thr«w  himself,  with  all  his 
good  practical  sense,  into  the  matter  of  the 
restoration  and  reformation  of  the  old 
house ;  none  of  Mrs.  Perdval's  views  were 
too  much  for  him;  lus  old  affection  for 
her,  his  new  affection  for  Celia,  carried 
him  over  mountains  of  ancient  prejudice 
and  difficulty.  Paul  began  to  fina  himself 
left  behind  in  this  race  toa  Then  Celia 
thought  the  place  was  a  little  too  shady, 
and  one  day  raul  found  the  Colonel  busy 
marking  some  of  his  finest  trees.  Then  a 
faint  shade  of  annoyance  appeared  on  his 
pale  face. 

''What  are  you  doing,  Colonel)"  he 
said  gently.  <<  Those  trees  are  not  coming 
down." 

"I  think  you  will  find  they  are,  mv 
boy,"  said  the  Colonel  "Miss  Danell 
objects  to  a  mass  of  shade  just  here,  and 
she  is  quite  right" 

Paul  said  no  more,  and  the  Colonel  went 
on  with  his  marking. 

September  and  October  seemed  to  glide 
very  swiftly  away.  It  was  a  beautifiil 
autumn,  stiU  and  calm ;  excellent  weather 
for  the  workmen  in  and  out  of  Sed 
Towers,  who  had  soon  turned  the  peaceful 
old  place  into  a  desert  of  dust  and  sci^old- 
ing.  Everybody  was  very  happy ;  not  even 
Sabin  and  his  mfe  had  any  doubts  of  their 
future,  which  seemed  to  them  a  great  deal 
more  assured  than  it  really  wa&  The 
Canon,  having  enjoyed  as  much  shooting 
as  he  cared  for  and  some  pleasant  rides, 
went  back  refreshed,  after  a  month's  holi- 
day, to  his  parish  at  Woolsborough.  In 
his  mind,  his  fellow-guardian's  unexpected 
good  behaviour  was  all  owing  to  that 
masterly  letter  of  his,  unanswerra  because 
unanswerable,  but  justified  by  results. 
Mrs.  Percival  and  Celia  stayed  on  for  the 
present  at  HoUn  Lodge,  where  they  had 
everything  to  occupy  and  amuse  them. 
Paul,  the  happy  lover,  his  marriage  being 
fixed  for  January,  moved  himself  and  his 
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small  goods  across  the  road  to  Colonel 
Ward's  cottage,  where  he  spent  hU  nights, 
living  in  a  dreun,  he  did  not  always  quite 
know  where. 

And  Oelia  was  radiant  In  that  pure, 
high  air  of  the  pine-woods,  ehe  grew 
stronger  and  more  beaatifal  every  day. 
It  had  always  been  her  wise  way  to  ex- 
tract all  possible  enjoyment  out  of  life, 
efea  at  its  dullest,  without  making  her- 
self dependent  on  anybody  or  anything. 
She  had  never  been  bored,  she  had  always 
been  cheerful  and  contented ;  and  now  she 
was  more  than  contented,  she  was  very  much 
pleased  with  herself  and  all  her  surround- 
mn.  She  enjoyed  making  the  Colonel 
talk  nonsense,  and  follow  her  about  tUl 
her  aunt  was  almost  jealous;  she  liked 
the  deference  of  the  old  servants,  especially 
Ford ;  the  curious  admiration  that  stared 
out  of  the  village  faces;  the  murmurs 
among  the  workmen  as  she  walked  about 
with  Paul  She  liked  her  rides,  her  jour- 
neys up  to  town,  her  unlimited  power  of 
indulging  every  fancy ;  the  merest  hint  of 
a  wish  was  enough,  either  to  Paul  or  the 
Colonel,  though  Paul,  ve^  wrongly,  was 
Bomeiimee  a  Uttle  the  stupider  of  the  two. 

In  her  better  moments  she  liked  Paul, 
and  pitied  him  rather;  sometimes  she 
caught  herself  almost  forgetting  that,  after 
all,  he  was  the  centre  of  tms  new  life 
of  hers,  for  here  at  Holm,  as  the  weeks 
went  on,  he  was  not  a  very  exacting  lover. 
He  was  beginning,  in  truth,  to  have  a 
certain  fear  of  teasmg  Celia,  of  giving  her 
too  much  of  himself  and  his  views*  She 
always  seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  plans 
and  patterns,  or  plunged  in  mysterious 
talks  with  her  aunt,  or  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  Colonel,  and  asking  his 
advica  The  days  when  she  wanted  de- 
fending against  the  Colonel  had  almost 
been  pleasanter,  though  Paul  would  never 
have  confessed  it  to  himself.  Kow,  in 
truth,  she  seemed  to  have  done  what  she 
lauglongly  suggested  that  first  day — taken 
away  Paul's  only  friend :  witness  that  little 
scene  of  marking  the  trees,  Paul's  own  old 
trees,  without  even  the  form  of  consulting 
him.  Something  in  Paul  rebelled  at  that ; 
a  voice  spoke  to  him,  but  he  would  not 
listeui  because,  after  all,  the  Colonel  was 
doing  it  for  Celia^  And  generally,  but  not 
quite  always,  she  herself  took  the  trouble 
of  driving  away  any  little  accidental 
shadow  that  crossed  Paul's  mind. 

But  the  most  beautiful  time  in  a  human 
life  must  have  its  drawbacks,  and  Paul 
would  have  laushed  anerilv  at  anv  one 


who  told  him  that  these  autumn  weeks  were 
not  perfectly  slorious.  He  did  love  Celia  bet- 
terthanhimself;  hewasnotselfish,or  jetJous, 
or  ungenerous.  If  sometimes  he  knew  that 
his  absence  would  please  her  better  ihxa 
his  presence — why,  it  was  only  that  Sun- 
day at  Woolsborough  over  again.  He  knew 
that  he  was  rather  a  helpless  fellow,  ignorant 
about  horsep,  curtains,  and  dados ;  and  all 
these  things  must  be  arranged.  Celia  must 
please  herself  thoroughly  about  all  these 
things;  and  some  day,  some  happy  day 
next  year,  when  the  confusion  was  over, 
and  workpeople  and  shops  were  done  with, 
and  they  were  living  together  in  their 
beautiful  house,  she  would  let  him  read 
poetry  to  her,  or  play  to  her  on  the  organ 
which  he  meant  to  have  in  the  library ;  and 
then  they  would  come  out  together  on  the 
lawn,  the  moon  shining  through  the  cedars, 
and  stand  where  he  was  standhig  now ;  and 
she  would  really  belong  to  him  then,  and 
he  would  ask  her  if  she  was  happy.  Then 
a  great  owl  floated  slowly  from  one  cedar 
to  another,  from  darkness  into  moonlight, 
and  into  darkness  again,  and  hooted  his 
melancholy  good-night  to  the  young  Squire. 

At  the  end  of  October,  in  spite  of  sun- 
shine, the  short  days  were  growing  cold ; 
and,  to  civilised  beings  like  Mrs.  Percival 
and  Celia,  the  common  and  woods  of  Holm 
began  to  seem  a  little  dull  and  wintry. 
So,  as  everything  was  in  train  at  Beid 
Towers,  and  wasgomg  forward  to  their  satis- 
faction, they  made  their  plans  for  going 
away. 

Celia's  marriage  was  to  be  a  say  one, 
and  the  preparations  for  it  wanted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought,  and  could  not  be 
carried  on  at  all  at  Holm  Lodge.  They 
were,  therefore,  going  to  London,  and  then 
down  to  Woolsborough  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  to  Paris  for  their  chief  shopping, 
which,  in  Mrs.  Percival's  opinion,  could  be 
done  nowhere  else. 

On  their  last  day  at  Holm,  they  had 
promised  to  come  to  tea  with  Colonel 
Ward  and  Paul  at  the  Cottage.  It  was  a 
cold,  bright^  quiet  afternoon,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  frost  in  the  air,  and  aU  the 
woods  not  evergreen  were  massed  in  many 
shades  of  brown,  and  red,  and  gold.  Paul 
and  the  Colonel  had  been  loitering  about 
that  afternoon  in  the  ruins  of  Eed  Towers, 
and  had  come  back  in  a  hurry,  covered  with 
dust,  to  receive  their  visitors.  The  Colonel 
was  inclined  also  to  be  cross  with  the 
workmen  for  idleness. 

''Done  by  Christmas!  Nonsense— no 
such  thine  I "  he  came  back  mutterincr. 
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Paul  also  was  not  in  good  spirits.  It 
was  all  right,  of  coarse,  that  the  hoase 
shotild  be  palled  to  pieces,  bat  he  coold 
not,  like  other  people,  enjoy  the  process 
while  it  went  on.  After  an  hoar  or  two 
spent  in  those  dismantled  rooms,  he 
generally  felt  an  intenser  longing  than 
asaal  for  the  presence  of  Celia,  for  whose 
sake  alone  his  qaiet  old  house  was  given 
up  to  the  restorers. 

It  was  a  dreadful  thought  that  she  was 
going  away  to-morrow ;  these  works  with- 
out her  would  lose  their  meaning,  and 
become  nothing  bat  a  devastation.  He 
started  off  that  afternoon  to  meet  her  and 
Mrs.  Percival,  with  a  kind  of  weight  at  his 
heart,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  simply 
the  want  of  Celia. 

The  road  along  the  common,  going  from 
Bed  Towers  towards  Holm,  and  'passing 
Holm  Lodge,  close  to  the  lower  gate  of  the 
common,  dips  suddenly  below  Colonel 
Ward's  eottage,  and  is  bordered  by  ragged 
sandy  banks,  with  narrow  footpaths,  worn 
by  sheep  and  children.  Then  the  road 
rises  again ;  but  still  the  level  of  the 
common  is  higher,  though  to  the  right  of 
the  road  it  shelves  slightly  down  from  this 
inhabited  side  of  it  towards  the  great 
fir-wood,  which  covers  all  the  hill-side  and 
runs  down  into  the  farther  valley.  The 
common — its  green  spaces  eaten  close  by  the 
cows  and  sheeps  that  graze  there,  and 
covered  thickly,  for  the  rest  of  it,  with 
furz9  and  bracken,  and  low-tangled  briars, 
and  cushions  of  heather  now  dead  and  dry 
— is  a  network  of  small  paths,  or  tracks 
merely,  leading  this  way  and  that,  from 
one  broader  way  to  another,  in  and  out  of  the 
wood.  As  to  the  wood  itself,  younger 
trees  stand  here  and  there,  pushing  their 
way  out  into  the  common,  veiling  the 
entrances,  many  and  winding,  to  the  inner 
depths  of  what  is  worthy  to  be  called  aforest 

Paul,  leaving  the  Calonel's  cottage,  did 
not  keep  the  level  of  the  road,  but  mounted 
the  bank,  and  made  his  way  with  long 
light  steps  on  the  rugged  edge  of  it  So 
it  happened  that,  looking  over  the  common 
to  his  right,  he  saw  something  white  running 
among  the  brown  bracken,  and  wondered 
if  one  of  the  Colonel's  dogs — ^Punch  pro- 
bably— ^had  taken  to  bad  ways  and  gone 
out  without  leave. 

But  then  he  saw  a  slight  grey  figare, 
with  a  grey  hat,  appear  suddenly  from 
behind  two  or  three  young  fir  trees,  and 
hurry  on  towards  the  darkest,  loneliest, 
steepest  part  of  the  wood.  It  was  Celia  : 
he  knew  that  soft  grey  dress  well     She 


carrying  something  white  in  her  hand, 
something  that  looked  like  an  open  letter, 
and  it  was  her  faithful  servant  Jack,  of 
course,  who  was  running  before  her  in  the 
undergrowth. 

Paul  stood  stilL  She  did  not  turn  her 
head  or  see  him ;  she  went  on,  in  and  oat 
among  the  dark  fir-stems,  until  the  common 
disappeared  in  the  wood,  and  she,  as  Paul 
still  looked  after  her,  disappeared  too. 
His  first  impulse  had  been  of  course  to 
overtake  her ;  as  a  rule,  she  never  went 
into  the  woods  alone;  those  woods,  as 
everyone  knows,  are  too  near  London  to 
have  a  very  good  name,  though  Colonel 
Ward  for  several  years  did  all  hecould  to  dis- 
courage tramps  and  bad  characters.  Bat  as 
some  instinct  had  said  to  Paul  once  before, 
that  Saturday  evening,  when  he  thought 
of  taking  a  canoe  and  going  to  meet  Celia 
and  her  cousin — "She  would  rather  I  did 
not,"  BO  it  said  now — "  She  does  not  want 
me,"  and  Paul,  with  a  puzzled  mind, 
harried  on  to  the  lodge  to  meet  Mrs. 
PercivaL 

He  found  her  sitting  by  the  fire  in  her 
pretty  little  drawing-room,  absorbed  in 
some  letters  which  hud  come  by  the  second 
post,  and  particularly  in  a  long  one  from 
Vincent  She  seemed  quite  comfortable, 
and  not  inclined  to  move. 

"  But  we  thought  you  were  coming  to 
tea  with  us,"  said  Paul  ''And  Celia--I 
saw  her  in  the  distance  just  now,  going 
into  the  wood.  It  was  Celia— I  oomdnt 
be  mistaken  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs.  PercivaL 
«  Why  didn't  you  run  after  her,  or  call  her 
back  ?  She  went  oat  for  a  walk  some  time 
ago,  before  the  post  came.  I  wish  she  would 
come  back,  for  these  are  things  that  want 
answering.  Tes,  of  coarse  we  were  coming 
to  tea  with  you  and  the  Colonel  I  didn't 
know  it  was  so  late.  Why  did  you  let 
Celia  escape,  dear  boy  I  She  may  have 
forgotten  all  about  it" 

«'  She  wouldn't  forget,"  said  Paul  Then 
he  added,  in  excuse  for  himself:  "She 
looked  rather  as  if  she  wanted  to  escape, 
so  I  thought  I  would  not  follow  her." 

^'Oh,  nonsense.  She  has  been  verj 
cold  all  day.  She  was  running  about  with 
the  dog  to  warm  herself." 

Then  Mrs.  Percival  threw  aside  her 
letters,  came  to  Paul,  where  he  was  stand- 
ing disconsolate  by  the  window,  and  laid 
her  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder. 

*'I  know  who  is  too  sensitive  for  his 
own  happiness,"  she  said.  ''You  are  doing 
all  you  can,  dear,  to  make  Celia  a  most 
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happy  and  fortunate  girl,  and  you  are  suc- 
ceeding brilliantly.  But  Paul,  you  would 
be  happier  youraelf  if  you  took  things  as 
she  does,  without  too  much  thoughtfulness. 
You  must  not  lay  all  your  own  rights  and 
wishes  entirely  at  her  feet,  and  worship  her 
like  an  idol,  and  blot  yourself  out  of  ex- 
istence altogether.  It  is  a  little  morbid  to 
be  always  studying  her,  and  fancying, 
*  what  will  she  think  %'  It  is  not  good  for 
you  or  for  her.  Paul,  you  should  learn  to 
trust  Celia  in  the  same  way  that  she  trusts 
you.  Does  she  ever  think  that  you  want 
to  escape  from  her,  for  instance  f  " 

A  smile  came  into  Paul's  dark  face, 
which  had  been  sad  enough  just  before. 

*'That  is  absurd  and  impossible,"  he 
said.     ''  She  couldn't  think  that" 

"  Then  go,"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  patting 
his  shoulder.  ''  You  saw  which  way  she 
went ;  go  and  bring  her  back  to  the  cottage. 
Don't  wait  to  walk  with  me.  I  will  take 
care  of  the  Colonel,  and  keep  some  tea  for 
you  two  silly  children,  if  you  are  at  all 
long.  But  don't  be  long ;  it  is  cold  in  the 
wooda" 

"What  a  chUd  he  is  I"  Mrs.  Percival 
moralised  rather  sadly,  as  Paul  rushed  past 
the  window  on  his  way  to  the  woods* 
"Many  boys  of  seventeen  are  older.  I 
hope  Celia  will  make  him  happy.  I  hope 
she  appreciates  him.  I  wish  he  was  not  a 
little  too  nice  for  her.  They  will  not 
always  have  me  to  keep  things  straight." 

The  air  was  very  clear  and  full  of  yellow 
lights  and  the  shadows  were  growing  long, 
as  Paul  crossed  the  common  and  went  into 
the  woody  now  a  great  temple  with  golden 
pillars,  and  a  dark  roof  through  which  a 
thousand  stars  were  shining. 

It  was  not  till  he  was  really  in  the  wood 
that  he  thought  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
find  Celia.  She  might  have  taken  any  one 
of  twenty  ways :  the  soft,  deep  paths  with 
their  carpet  of  pine-ueedles,  crossed  each 
other  constantly,  leading  away  in  all  direc- 
tions. Here  and  there  was  a  clearing, 
where  trees  had  been  cut  down ;  beyond 
these  there  were  cart-tracks. 

Most  of  the  wood  was  carpeted  with  oak 
scrub  and  whortle  bushes,  growing  close  to 
the  ground  among  the  tall  pine-stoms,  and 
making  it  difficult  to  see  through  any  ex- 
tent of  the  long  colonnade  of  trees. 

Paul  whistled  loudly  as  he  followed  one 
of  the  paths,  thinking  that  Jack  might 
hear  and  understand,  if  Celia  did  not ;  but 
his  whistle  brought  no  reply ;  and,  per- 
haps for  half-an-hour  he  searched  about  in 
vain.     Then  it  struck  him  to  take  the 


shortest  way  across  the  wood,  down  into 
the  valley  on  the  north  side,  where  there 
were  a  few  cottagea  It  was  the  prettiest 
bit  of  the  wood.  He  had  taken  Celia 
there  one  day  and  told  her  it  was  like 
Switzerland ;  the  trees  were  very  large  and 
tall,  growing  up  on  wild  sandy  banks  about 
the  path,  which  went  winding  down  almost 
precipitously. 

Far  below  lay  the  little  valley,  with  a 
stream  dancing  in  the  hollow,  and  blue 
wood-smoke  stealiog  up  from  half-hidden 
chimneya  Two  or  three  goats  and  small, 
active  cows  found  a  living  on  these  slopes 
and  ledges ;  one  of  them  carried  a  tinkling 
belL  This,  and  the  smell  of  the  pines, 
and  the  musical  trickle  of  water,  gave  a  real 
Alpine  feeling  to  that  comer  of  Paul's 
wood  j  one  expected  to  meet  a  dark-faced 
boy  with  a  long  sticky  and  a  rose  in  his  hat, 
singing  as  he  came  to  drive  the  cattle 
home. 

Following  the  path  that  led  to  this,  Paul 
presently  came  in  sight  of  Celia,  sitting 
above  the  path  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
largest  trees,  with  the  glory  of  the  evening 
light  shining  full  upon  her. 

She  was  sitting  perfectly  still,  gazing 
down  into  the  valley,  and  she  held  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand. 

It  seemed  to  Paul  that  she  looked 
strangely  pale  and  sad;  but  when  he 
reached  her,  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
flushed,  and  began  to  laugh.  The  paths 
were  so  soft  that  she  only  heard  him 
coming  when  he  was  actually  climbing  up 
to  her  perch  above  the  pathway ;  the  lifting 
of  Jack's  long  ears,  and  wagging  of  his 
tail  had  passed  quite  unnoticed  by  her. 
Bat  Paul,  coming  to  her  side,  saw  no  letter, 
and  thought  for  a  moment  that  his  eyes 
must  have  deceived  him.  Then  he  very 
naturally  forgot  this  trifliag  circumstance. 

Celia  laughed,  but  she  did  not  look 
pleased  or  happy. 

"What  is  it,  Paul!  What  do  you 
wantf"  she  said,  and  her  manner  was 
certainly  cold ;  his  instinct  had  not  quite 
deceived  him  after  all. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  to  tea  at  the  Cot- 
tage," he  said.  '*  I  have  been  looking  for 
you  for  the  last  half-hour.  You  had  not 
forgotten,  had  you  % " 

<<0h,  bother,"  said  Celia. 

What  would  have  been  supremely  ugly 
from  any  other  lips  was  almost  pretty 
from  hers. 

"Don't  you  want  to  comet"  he  said. 
He  had  thrown  himself  down  beside  her 
on  a  cushion  of  ling,  and  was  looking  up 
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with  eyes  not  uiilike  Jack's  in  their  wist- 
falness. 

«  Don't  look  at  me  like  that/'  she  said, 
"  as  if  I  was  ^oiog  to  beat  yon ; "  and  she 
langhed  again,  and  turned  her  head 
towards  the  valley. 

Paul  was  silent:  his  eyes  fell,  and 
stndied  the  eronnd  till  she  spoke  again. 

"  The  Colonel  is  a  darling,  of  coarse, 
bnt  one  might  have  a  little  too  much  of 
him.  I  suppose  he  won't  manage  all  our 
affairs  always,  will  he,  and  want  us  to  go 
tea  in  that  stuffy  little  house  every  other 
dayl" 

Paul  did  not  know  what  to  say.  He 
could  hardly  believo  that  it  was  Celia 
speaking,  complaining  of  the  Colonel's  de- 
votion to  her  interests,  now  that  she  had 
secured  it  If  anyone  had  a  right  to 
complain  a  little,  perhaps  it  was  Paul ;  and 
he  did  not  even  admit  such  a  thought  into 
his  mind.  But  Celia,  with  all  her  sweetness 
— what  could  be  the  meaninff  of  it  % 

"Has  anything  happened  to  vex  you, 
dear)"  said  Paul.  He  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  reassure  her  about  the  Colenel. 

*'I  am  only  in  a  bad  temper,"  she 
answered  quickly.  ''Gh>  back  to  Colonel 
Ward,  and  tell  him  you  couldn't  find  me." 

"Kot  so  very  untrue,  either,"  Paul 
reflected,  for  this  was  not  the  Celia  he 
knew.  He  had  often  thought  about  the 
magic  of  thd  woods ;  all  sorts  of  strange 
demons  might  live  among  those  dark  tiJl 
treea  Some  of  this  enchantment  might 
have  seized  on  Celia^ 

**  Mrs.  Percival  is  there  by  this  time,"  he 
said. 

'^  All  right ;  then  he  won't  want  ma" 

"  And  am  I  to  go  t  I  don't  like  leaving 
you  here  alone.  It  will  soon  be  dark,  and 
it's  getting  uncommonly  cold.  Don't  you 
think  sol" 

"No  ;  I  am  very  hot,"  said  CeUa.  "I 
will  come  presently.  You  can  wait  for  me 
or  not,  as  you  please." 

Paul  made  no  answer,  but  waited 
patiently.  It  was  cold  ;  the  sun  was  not 
far  from  setting,  and  a  chill  air  came 
breathing  through  the  wood.  No  one  who 
was  not  in  love  would  have  dreamed  of 
sitting  out  under  trees  on  such  an  autumn 
evening. 

"  Dear — have  I  done  anything  to  make 
you  unhappy  %  "  Paul  said  presently. 

'*  No,  and  you  never  could,"  said  Celia — 
a  remark  which  might  have  two  meaniugs, 
but  Paul  took  the  best.     "  Only  I  wish  you 


could  not  always  be  fancying  things  about 
me.  It  teases  me,  do  you  Know.  I  am 
dreadfully  independent,  and  I  like  to  be 
left  alone.  Somebody—who  knew  me 
rather  well — once  said  I  was  as  cold  as  a 
fish,  and  as  hard  as  a  stone." 

"WhatUes!" 

"  I  don't  know.     There  was  truth  in  it,  I 
believe.     So  much  the  worse  for  any  poor 
dear  things  who  are  geese  enough  to  care  . 
for  me — so  much  the  worse  for  you." 

He  did  not  speak,  but  quietly  took  her 
hand  and  drew  it  down  to  his  lips — the 
right  hand,  which  before  he  came  had  been 
holding  a  letter.  After  a  moment  she  took 
it  away  from  him. 

"I  am  not  worth  it,  Paul,"  she  said; 
and  there  was  some  sweetness  in  her  voice 
again  now.  "  I  told  you  before,  I  am  not 
fit  to  be  spoilt.  I  don't  even  enjoy  it  aa  I 
ought.  I  wish  you  wonld  forget  me  some- 
times, and  think  of  something  else." 

"  That's  too  much  to  ask.  I  would  do 
anything  for  you  but  that,"  said  Paul, 
''especially  when  you  are  going  away  to- 
morrow." 

Celia  gave  a  little  impatient  sigh. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  coming  too ) " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  should  like  to  go  to 
Paris  when  you  are  there,if  you  don't  ndnd." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  must  go  with  us  to  Paris. 
Perhaps  vou  will  come  across  that  French 
friend  of  yours  again;  your  friend  with 
the  grand  name." 

"I  wish  I  could,"  said  Paul  "Look 
here,  some  day — next  year,  if  yoa  like— 
couldn't  we  have  a  tour  in  that  west  part 
of  France  where  his  old  place  is  I  He  told 
me  a  lot  about  that  country,  and  I  think 
it  must  be  very  jolly.  He  said  that  he  Is 
generally  down  there  early  in  the  autumn  ; 
we  might  so  and  call  upon  him." 

"Yes;  I  dare  say  it  would  be  rather 
amusing,"  said  Celia. 

She  could  not  send  Paul  away ;  and  so 
with  an  effort  at  her  usual  good  sense,  she 
resigned  herself,  and  glided  out  of  her  bad 
temper  mto  a  better  one.  When  ahe  at 
last  walked  back  with  him  to  the  Cottage, 
she  was  almost  herself  again ;  only  a  slightly 
nervous  flush,  a  shadow  across  her  eyea, 
and  a  little  absentness  of  manner  oould 
have  suggested  any^  trouble. 

Mrs.  Percival  did  not  even  know  that 
she  had  met  the  postman;  and  no  one 
could  guess  that  in  her  pocket  she  carried 
a  passionate  love-letter  from  her  cousin 
Vincent. 


FAHNmO  THE  FLAME- 


Next  morning  his  father  received  ao- 
other  brief  and  vague  letter  from  Fred,  to 
eaj  that  buBinesa  detained  him  still  in 
London  J  bat  that  he  hoped  to  be  home  in 
a  few  days,  The  letter  contained  also  an 
apology  to  Gower,  not  only  for  Fred's 
absence,  but  for  his  ailence  ;  he  wonld  have 
written  to  excuse  and  explain  his  seeming 
rudeness  to  hia  friend,  if  he  had  not  been 
preaaed  greatly  for  time. 

This  letter  troubled  the  Vicar  exceed- 
ingly^  bat  ha  had  the  politeness  to  CDnceal 
an  anxiety  and  an  annoyance  which  might 
have  made  his  guest  uncomfortable. 

*'  I  hardly  know  how  to  apologise  to  you, 
Mr  Gower,  for  having  got  you  here  upon 
false  pretences/'  he  said  genially,  '*  but  I 
hope  you  will  contrive  to  put  up  with  us 
till  Fred  comes/' 

"  If  you  can  put  up  with  me.  Afraid  Tm 
rather  a  nuisance/'  Gower  murmured  with 
a  seemingly  unaccountable  shyness.  In 
fact,  the  too  ausceptible  youth  was  already 
well  into  the  first  phase  of  love, 

^*  We  have  not  the  bad  taste  to  thiuk  so, 
I  assure  you/'  rejoined  the  Yicar  cordially. 
*'  But  how  are  you  to  get  through  the 
timer' 

"  There's  Beechwood ;  Mr  Spratt  would 
be  delighted  to  get  an  excuse  for  going 
there/'  May  suggested  miachievousty* 

*'  Yes,  Beechwood  would  fill  a  day  admi- 
rably," said  her  father. 

"  Do  you  mean  that — that  beetle  place  V* 
Gower  asked,  in  some  alarm,  of  May. 

"You're  afraid  to  have  a  pin  stuck 
through  you/'  she  answered,  laughing. 


' 


!. 


'*  To  have  what  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Bereslord, 
doobtful  of  having  heard  aright 

''  You've  already  found  out  Spratt's 
beetle  craze/'  said  the  VicaTi  smiling.  *'  He 
has  got  together  a  gruesome  collection  of 
them,  which  you  will  have  to  inspect  some 
time.'' 

Thid  somehow  recalled  to  Kathleen  her 
father's  allusion  to  Gower,  a  few  days  since, 
as  Fred's  *'  white  elephant." 

"Where's  oor  white  elephan'1"  she 
asked,  looking  up  at  Gower  with  eyes  wide, 
blue  and  serene,  ^s  a  summer  sky. 

'*  My  what  I '' 

"  White  elephau'.  Papa  said  oo'd  a 
white  elephan'.' 

"  Papa  faid  Fred  had  an  elephant, 
pussy,^'  May  hastened ^  with  some  presence 
of  mind,  and  with  literal  truth,  to  say, 

''  Papa  said  Fred  had  a  boocow,"  asserted 
Kathleen,  cootentiously, 

'^  But  Fred  hasn't  come  home,  pet  When 
I  go  to  Leeds,  I  shall  bring  you  back  a 
Noah's  Ark,  with  an  elephaut,  and  a  cow, 
and  a  Hy,  and  everything  in  it,''  May 
promised. 

*^Did  yon  ever  remark,"  observed  the 
Vicar  to  Gower  as  a  diversion,  **  how 
thoroughly  Darwinian  a  Noah's  Ark  is  1 
There's  a  scientiQc  inde&nit&uess  in  the 
forms  of  the  animala,  as  if,  in  those  early 
days  of  evolution,  they  had  not  yet  quite 
made  up  their  minds  themselves  what  to 
be."  This  remark  would  not  have  been 
more  unintelligible  to  Gower  if  made  in 
Hebrew  J  bat  out  good  Yicar  had  some- 
thing of  the  schoolmaster  still  in  his  style 
of  talk. 

'*  There's  do  mistake  ahoui  the  fly,  for 
Its  trunk  is  a  little  smaller  and  its  eyes  are 
a  good  deal  larger  than  the  elephant's,'' 
said  Alay. 

**  Oo  said  a  white  elephan',  my  elephan's 
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b'own,"  cried  Kathleen,  retarning  with  a 
flj's  fretful  pereiBtence  to  the  sore  spot. 

"I  most  have  meant  a  nuisance,  like 
yourself,  pet,"  said  the  Vicar,  stroking  her 
flaxen  hair  and  then  drawing  back  her  head 
till  she  looked  up  at  him. 

"  An'  00  said,"  cried  Kathleen,  releasing 
her  head  and  turning  upon  May,  "  an'  oo 
said  that  he  was  a  'uisans,"  nodding  towards 
(Jower. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind  being  called 
'amusing,'"  Mabel  said  desperately,  for 
Kathleen's  attempt  at  the  pronunciation  of 
*'  nuisance,"  would  sound  like  "  amusing  " 
to  one  who  did  not  understand  her  manner 
of  speech.  ''  It  isn't  quite  so  bad  as  being 
'funny,'  you  know." 

Gower,  reassured  by  her  readiness,  in 
spite  of  her  scarlet  face,  answered :  "  I  think 
it  very  complimentary." 

However,  Kathleen's  unhappy  speech 
had  the  effect  of  making  May  effusively 
amiable  to  Gower.  She  exerted  herself  so 
on  this  and  the  succeeding  days  to  prevent 
his  considering  himself  a  nuisance  to  his 
hosts,  that  he  began  to  believe  he  was 
making  immense  way  with  her.  To  make 
way  with  her  became  more  and  more  the 
absorbing  object  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
hopes,  for  every  day  fed  his  growing 
passion.  He  was  of  that  chameleon 
description  of  mind,  which  takes  its  colour 
from  its  neighbourhood  and  ia  swayed 
extravagantly  in  its  estimate  of  persons  by 
the  esteem  in  which  others  hold  them. 
Even  in  choosing  a  wife  he  would  be 
iniluenced  as  much  by  what  others  would 
think  of  her,  as  by  what  he  thought  of  her 
himself.  Now  it  happened  that  in  Ham- 
mersley  May  was  immensely  popular,  and 
wherever  the  Vicar  took  Gower,  her  name 
was  sure  to  come  up  for  praisa 

"  By  the  way,"  suggested  the  Vicar  to 
Gower,  '<  you  ought  to  see  a  factory." 

"  Ob,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  father,  that 
Mr.  Sugden  will  give  us  the  field." 

Mr.  Sugden  was  the  manufacturer  whose 
mill  the  Vicar  proposed  to  visit,  and  the 
field  had  been  begged  from  him  by  May 
for  the  extension  of  the  narrow  school  play- 
ground. 

<'  It's  very  generous  of  him,  and  I  will 
call  in  the  office  to-day  to  thank  him.  Will 
you  come,  Mr.  Gower  ?  The  mill  is  really 
well  worth  seeing,  and  you  ought  to  do  it. 
Places  of  worship  are  always  the  things 
to  do,  you  know,  everywhere,"  he  added 
with  a  rather  far-fetched  satirical  meaning, 
which  was  lost  on  his  guest. 

**  Will    you    como,    Mre.    Beresford  1 " 


asked  Gower,  meaning,  of  course,  mother 
and  daughter. 

"  It  always  gives  me  a  headache,  but  if 

May  would  like  to   go "  began  Mrs. 

Beresford,  distracted  between  duty  and  dis- 
gust, for  she  loathed  the  nauseating  smell 
of  a  factory. 

''ButI  shouldn'tatall, mamma, thank  you. 
It's  just  like  going  in  unprepared  for  an 
examination,  if  you  know  what  that  means, 
Mr.  Gower." 

"Rather!" 

"  Well,  it's  just  like  that,  for  a  girl  to  go 
shabbily  dressed  through  a  mill;  she's 
pulled  to  pieces-— what  you  call  'plucked' 
— by  weavers,  who  know  the  cost  to  a  far- 
thing of  everything  she  has  on." 

''I  had  better  pat  on  my  Sanday 
clothes,"  G<>wer  said,  smiling. 

''They  know  and  care  nothing  about  a 
gentleman's  clothes,  and  they  will  only  stare 
at  you  as  if  you  had  stepped  out  of  Madame 
Tussaud's — that  is,  without  the  least  idea 
of  being  rude,  or  of  your  minding  it" 

"  I  think  I  had  better  not  venture,  air," 
Gower  said,  turning  to  the  Vicar.. 

"  Ob,  nonsense,  they're  too  busy  to  stare 
at  anyone." 

''If  Miss  Beresford  would  come  to  divide 
their  attention." 

"  It  would  be  too  distracting ;  but  I  can 
lend  you  a  veil" 

"  Your  class  are  always  so  glad  to  see  you, 
May,"  sugg^ted  her  mother. 

"  My  dear  mamma,  it's  like  looking  for  a 
needle  in  a  bundle  of  straw,  to  try  to  find 
one  of  them  at  Sugden'a" 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  my  dear,  that  Vm  very 
glad  you're  not  coming,  because  you  stop 
to  talk  to  every  other  girl  on  each  floor. 
Yon  kept  me  there  over  two  hours  the  last 
time  I  took  you,"  said  her  father. 

"  Then  I  must  have  had  a  new  frock  on, 
father." 

"It  couldn't  have  been  so  long  ago," 
replied  her  father,  in  a  tone  which  suggested 
to  May's  sensitive  ear  his  remembranoe 
and  resentment  of  Fred's  appropriation  of 
her  allowance. 

Wherefore  aha  turned  the  oonveraation 
to  the  playground  extension  scheme,  of 
which  she  herself  had  been  the  projector. 

At  the  factory  Gower  found  that  what 
the  Vicar  had  suggested  as  to  May's  popu- 
larity was  more  than  true. 

"I  am  going  to  show  you  something 
better  worth  seeing  than  the  mill,  and  that 
is  its  master,"  said  the  Vicar,  aa  they 
walked  together  through  the  village.  "  He 
is  a  thorough  Yorkshireman— honest,  open. 
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Next  morning  Eia  father  received  an- 
other brief  and  vagae  letter  from  Fred,  to 
lay  that  boslnesa  detained  him  etill  in 
London,  bat  that  he  hoped  to  be  home  in 
a  few  days.  The  letter  contained  aUo  a  a 
apology  to  Gower,  not  only  for  Fred's 
absence,  bat  for  his  eOence  ;  ho  would  have 
fmtten  to  excuse  and  explain  hia  seeming 
mdeneaa  to  his  friend,  if  he  had  not  been 
pressed  greatly  for  time. 

This  letter  troubled  the  Vicar  exceed- 
iDgly,  but  he  had  the  politeness  to  conceal 
an  anxiety  and  an  annoyance  which  might 
have  made  his  gneat  an  comfortable. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  apologise  to  yoUj 
Mr.  Oower,  for  haviDg  got  you  here  apon 
fake  pretences/'  he  said  genially,  '^  but  I 
hope  joa  will  contrive  to  pat  ap  with  us 
tai  Fred  cornea/' 

"If  yon  can  pat  np  with  me.  Afraid  I'm 
rather  a  nuiBance/'  Gower  marmured  with 
a  seemingly  nnaccoantable  ahyneas.  In 
fact^  the  too  sasceptible  youth  waa  already 
well  into  the  £FBt  phase  of  love. 

"  We  have  not  the  bad  taste  to  think  so, 
I  assure  yon,"  rejoined  the  Vicar  cordially. 
'^Biit  how  are  yoa  to  get  through  the 
time!" 

"There's  Beechwood;  Mr,  Spratt  would 
be  delighted  to  get  an  excuse  for  going 
tharei^'  May  suggested  mischievously. 

**  Yes,  Beechwood  would  fill  a  day  admi- 
rably," said  her  father. 

**  Do  you  mean  that — that  beetle  place  I" 
Gower  asked,  in  some  alarm ^  of  May. 

'*  You're  afraid  to  have  a  pin  stuck 
■  through  you,"  she  answered,  laughing. 


'^  To  have  what  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Beresford, 
doubtful  of  having  heard  aright 

"  YouVe  already  foond  out  Spratt*8 
beetle  craze,"  said  the  Vicar,  smiling,  **  He 
has  got  together  a  grneaome  collection  of 
them,  which  you  will  have  to  inspect  some 
time." 

This  somehow  recalled  to  Kathleen  her 
father's  allusion  to  Gower,  a  few  days  since, 
as  Fred's  *'  white  elephant'^ 

'*  Where's  oor  white  elephanT'  she 
asked,  looking  up  at  Grower  with  eyea  wide, 
blue  and  serene,  as  a  summer  sky, 

*'  My  what  I  ' 

"  White  elephan',  Papa  said  oo'd  a 
white  elepban'," 

**  Papa  eaid  Fred  had  an  elephant, 
pussy,"  May  hastened,  with  some  presence 
of  mind,  and  with  literal  truth,  to  say* 

"  Papa  said  Fred  had  a  boocow,"  aaserted 
Kathleen,  contentiously, 

"  But  Fred  hasn't  come  home,  pet.  When 
I  go  to  Leeds,  I  shall  bring  you  back  a 
Noah's  Ark,  with  an  elephant,  and  a  cow, 
and  a  tiy,  and  everything  in  it,"  May 
prom  is ed* 

'*  Did  you  ever  remark,"  observed  the 
Vicar  to  Gower  as  a  diversion,  "  how 
thoroughly  Darwinian  a  Noah'a  Ark  la  1 
I  There's  a  scientidc  indefiniteness  in  the 
forms  of  the  animals,  as  if,  in  those  early 
days  of  evolution,  they  had  not  yet  quite 
made  up  their  minds  themselves  what  to 
be."  This  remark  would  not  have  been 
more  unintelligible  to  Gower  if  made  in 
Hebrew)  bat  our  good  Vicar  had  some- 
thing of  the  Bchoolmaster  still  in  his  style 
of  talL 

"  There's  no  mistake  about  the  ily,  for 
its  trunk  is  a  little  smaller  and  its  eyes  are 
a  good  deal  larger  than  the  elephant's," 
said  May,  i 

**  Oo  said  ft  white  elephaa',  my  elephants  | 
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b'own/'  cried  Kathleen,  returning  with  a 
flj's  firetfal  perBistence  to  the  sore  spot. 

'^I  must  have  meant  a  nuisance,  like 
yourself,  pet,"  said  the  Vicar,  stroking  her 
flaxen  hair  and  then  drawing  back  her  head 
till  she  looked  up  at  him. 

'<  An'  00  said,"  cried  Kathleen,  releasing 
her  head  and  turning  upon  May,  <<  an'  oo 
said  that  he  was  a  'uisans,"  nodding  towards 
Gower. 

('I  hope  you  don't  mind  being  called 
'amusing,'"  Mabel  said  desperately,  for 
Kathleen's  attempt  at  the  pronunciation  of 
«  nuisance,"  would  sound  like  "  amusing  " 
to  one  who  did  not  understand  her  manner 
of  speech.  '*  It  isn't  quite  so  bad  as  being 
*  funny,'  you  know." 

Gower,  reassured  by  her  readiness,  in 
spite  of  her  scarlet  face,  answered :  "  I  think 
it  very  complimentary." 

However,  Kathleen's  unhappy  speech 
had  the  effect  of  making  May  effusively 
amiable  to  Gower.  She  exerted  herself  so 
on  this  and  the  succeeding  davs  to  prevent 
his  considering  himself  a  nuisance  to  his 
hosts,  that  he  began  to  believe  he  was 
making  immense  way  with  her.  To  make 
way  with  her  became  more  and  more  the 
absorbing  object  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
hopes,  for  every  day  fed  his  growing 
passion.  He  was  of  that  chameleon 
description  of  mind,  which  takes  its  colour 
from  its  neighbourhood  and  is  swayed 
extravagantly  in  its  estimate  of  persons  by 
the  esteem  in  which  others  hold  them. 
Even  in  choosing  a  wife  he  would  be 
influenced  as  much  by  what  others  would 
think  of  her,  as  by  what  he  thought  of  her 
himsell  Now  it  happened  that  in  Ham- 
mersley  May  was  immensely  popular,  and 
wherever  the  Vicar  took  Gower,  her  name 
was  sure  to  come  up  for  praise. 

"  By  the  way,"  suggested  the  Vicar  to 
Grower,  "  you  ought  to  see  a  factory." 

<'0h,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  father,  that 
Mr.  Sugden  will  give  us  the  field." 

Mr.  Sugden  was  the  manufacturer  whose 
mill  the  Vicar  proposed  to  visit,  and  the 
field  had  been  begged  from  him  by  May 
for  the  extension  of  the  narrow  school  play- 
ground. 

'^  It's  very  generous  of  him,  and  I  will 
call  in  the  office  to-day  to  thank  him.  Will 
you  come,  Mr.  Gower  ?  The  mill  is  really 
well  worth  seeing,  and  you  ought  to  do  it. 
Places  of  worship  are  always  the  things 
to  do,  you  know,  everywhere,"  he  added 
with  a  rather  far-fetched  satirical  meaning, 
which  was  lost  on  his  guests 

**  Will    you    come,    Mr?.    Berr sford  1 " 


asked  GN>wer,  meaning,  of  course,  mother 
and  daughter. 

*^  It  always  gives  me  a  headache,  but  if 
May  would  like  to  go—"  began  Mrs. 
Beresford,  distracted  l^tween  duty  and  dis- 
gust, for  she  loathed  the  nauseating  smell 
of  a  factory. 

''ButI  shouldn'tat all, mamma, thank  you. 
It's  just  like  going  in  unprepared  for  an 
examination,  if  you  know  what  that  means, 
Mr.  Gower." 

"Rather!" 

"  Well,  it's  just  like  that,  for  a  girl  to  go 
shabbily  dressed  through  a  mill;  she's 
pulled  to  pieces — what  you  call  '  plucked ' 
— by  weavers,  who  know  the  cost  to  a  far- 
thing of  everything  she  has  on." 

"I  had  better  put  on  my  Sonday 
clothes,"  G<>wer  said,  smiling. 

"They  know  and  care  nothing  abont  a 
gentleman's  clothes,  and  they  will  only  stare 
at  you  as  if  you  had  stepped  out  of  Madame 
Tttssaud's — that  is,  without  the  least  idea 
of  being  rude,  or  of  your  minding  it" 

"  I  think  I  had  better  not  venture,  sir," 
Gower  said,  turning  to  the  Vicar.. 

"  Ob,  nonsense,  Uiey're  too  busy  to  stare 
at  anyone." 

"  If  Miss  Beresford  would  come  to  divide 
their  attention." 

"  It  would  be  too  distracting ;  but  I  can 
lend  you  a  veil" 

"  Your  class  are  always  so  glad  to  see  you, 
May,"  suggested  her  mother. 

"  My  dear  mamma,  it's  like  looking  for  a 
needle  in  a  bundle  of  straw,  to  try  to  find 
one  of  them  at  Sugden'a" 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  my  dear,  that  I'm  rery 
glad  you're  not  coining,  because  you  stop 
to  talk  to  every  other  girl  on  each  floor. 
You  kept  me  there  over  two  hours  the  last 
time  I  took  you,"  said  her  father. 

"  Then  I  must  have  had  a  new  frock  on, 
father." 

<*It  couldn't  have  been  so  long  ages" 
replied  her  father,  in  a  tone  which  suggested 
to  May's  sensitive  ear  his  remembrance 
and  resentment  of  Fred's  appropriation  of 
her  allowance. 

Wherefore  she  turned  the  conversation 
to  the  playground  extension  scheme,  of 
which  she  herself  had  been  the  projector. 

At  the  factory  Gower  found  that  what 
the  Vicar  had  suggested  as  to  May's  popu- 
larity was  more  than  true. 

*'I  am  going  to  show  you  something 
better  worth  seeing  than  the  mill,  anil  that 
is  its  master,"  said  the  Vicar,  as  they 
walked  together  through  the  village.  "  He 
is  a  thorough  Yorkshireman— honest,  open, 
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gent&I  as  the  sun— bat  with  small  respect 
for  anyone  bat  himself,  or  anything  but 
*  brass '  —  money,  that  is.  Yon  woald 
hear  him  on  those  two  subjects,  and  you 
shall,  I  promise  you.  The  English  people 
despise  and  detest  brag;  but  they  are  a 
truthful  people,  and  they  will  tell  you 
the  bare,  honest  truth  about  themselves ; 
and  if  it  would  soaud  the  most  outrageous 
brag  in  any  other  mouth,  that  u  not  their 
fault " 

At  this  point  the  Yicar  recollected  him- 
self, and  Grower,  who  was  the  last  person  to 
discuss  national  characteristics  with.  Bat, 
when  he  pulled  up  suddenly,  Gower 
pladdly  assented  by  murmurine  something 
about  ''brag  being  un-English,  and  bad 
form  besides." 

The  Yicar  eyed  him  curiously  with  a 
humorous  gleam.  ''You'll  find  Mr. 
Sogden  thoroughly  Eaglish,"  he  said,  and 
then  changed  the  conversation  to  Cam- 
bridge— ^its  works  and  ways. 

But  Oower  did  not  find  Mr.  Sagden 
thoroughly  English  in  the  Vicar's  satirical 
sense.  Generally  spaaking,  Mr.  Sagden 
was  a  man  of  what  might  almost  be  called 
a  sufiFocalang  presence.  The  room  his  vast 
bodily  bnik  took  up  was  nothing  to  the 
mental  space  his  egotism  seized  upon. 
He  BO  filled  a  room  with  himself  that  you 
felt  the  breath  you  breathed  belonged  to 
him,  and  was  yoars  only  on  sufferance. 
This  morning,  however,  only  his  towering 
manner  was  oppressive,  for  he  had  little 
time  to  give  the  Yicar,  and  that  little  was 
iakea  up  with  talk,  not  of  himself,  but 
of  May. 

'*  Where's  Miss  May  t"  he  asked  at  once, 
after  Gk)wer's  introduction  to  him. 

"She  didn't  come  because  we  were  going 
through  the  mill  She  said  she  was  too 
shabbily  dressed  to  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
your  weavers." 

"  Nay,  that's  all  nowt ;  folk  ne'er  notice 
how  she's  donned,  they  can  nobbut  looik  i' 
her  bonny  face." 

The  Yicar  was  greatly  pleased,  as  he 
well  might  be,  with  such  a  compliment 
from  Mr.  Sagden,  who  spoke  always  well 
within  the  trath,  when  anyone  but  him- 
self was  his  subject. 

"  I  will  tell  her  you  said  so." 

"Nay,  shoo  knaws  it  hersen  better  nor 
me,"  rejoined  Mr.  Sagden,  laughing,  for 
he  could  not  resist  taking  discount  even 
off  a  compliment  which  was  accepted  too 
readily. 

«'  Well,  111  teU  her  that,  too,"  retorted 
the  Yrcar. 


"  Nay,  man ;  but  aw'U  tell  thee  what  to 
tell  her.  Tell  her  to  send  thee  i'  future 
on  thee  own  errands,  for  aw  can  ne'er 
deny  her  owt,  aw  can't.  Shoe's  wheedled 
me  aht  o'  yon  field  wi'  her  face  an'  her 
tongue,  an'  it's  nigh  hand  a  hunerd  pahnd 
aht  o'  my  pocket." 

"In  that  case,  I  shall  be  sure  not  to 
send  her  again,"  replied  the  Yicar,  laugh- 
ing; whereupon  Mr.  Sugden  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  reassuringly  with  a  wooden 
seriousness: 

"Nay,  nay;  aw'm  nobbut  joking.  Yo' 
mun  send  her  as  oft  as  yo've  a  nmid ;  it 
fair  does  me  gooid  to  see  her;  it  does 
that."  Then,  turning  to  Gower,  he  said 
with  no  accent :  "  So  you  want  to  see  my 
little  shop?"  On  Gower's  murmuring  a 
modest  assent,  he  added :  "  So  you  shall ; 
but  I'm  sorry  that  I  cannot  show  you  over 
it  myself,  as  I  have  to  catch  the  11.30  for 
Leeds." 

He  sent,  then,  for  an  overlooker  named 
Dalby,  who,  as  ill  lack  would  have  it,  was 
an  enthusiast  about  the  mill.  He  felt, 
and  expected  jon  to  feel,  in  looking  at 
beautiful  machinery,  the  delight  of  a  fer- 
vent anatomist  in  demonstrating  the  ex- 
quisite adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  a 
human  body. 

To  Gower,  however,  the  exquisitelv  de- 
signed, finished,  and  adapted  machmery 
meant  only  noise,  noisome  smells,  and  an 
atmosphere  so  thick  in  its  foulness  that 
you  seemed  rather  to  eat  than  to  breathe 
it.  The  girls,  too,  who  stared  at  him  as 
coolly  as  a  herd  of  cows  that  lift  their 
drowsy  heads  from  the  pasture  to  look 
with  a  dull,  ruminant  curiosity  at  one 
taking  a  short  cut  through  a  field,  were 
none  of  them  prepossessing  in  their  hideous 
dress,  saturated  and  unsavoury  with  oil 
Besides,  he  had  to  affect  an  intelligent 
interest  in  every  wheel,  spindle,  shuttle, 
warp,  and  woof,  and  in  their  minutest 
intncacies  and  inter-relations,  thoueh  the 
explanations  thereof  might  as  well  have 
been  made  to  him  in  Hebrew,  as  in 
Ephraim  Dalby's  broad  Yorkshire 

Yainly  did  the  Yicar,  at  sight  of  Gower's 
woe-begone  dejection,  make  attempts  to 
deliver  him ;  but  Dalby,  being  unable  to 
conceive  a  lack  of  interest  in  machinery, 
imagined  that  Mr.  Beresford  was  con- 
sidering only  their  guide's  loss  of  time. 

"Tlad  mun  see  tVhole  job,  for  he's 
noan  like  to  see  owt  o'  t'soart  agin."  And 
when  at  last  "t'whole  job"  was  done, 
Dalby,  as  he  shook  his  victim  hastily  by 
the  hand,  said  in  the  perfect  assurance  of 
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celebrated  the  Feast  of  the  Salii,  and, 
during  its  course,  they  also  sacrificed  to 
Anna  Perenna,  they  began  their  Oomitia, 
and  the  Vestals  renew^  the  sacred  fire. 
The  Saxons  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Lenet 
Monath,  ''  because,"  according  to  Yerstegan, 
"the  days  did  then  begin  in  length  to 
exceed  the  night  And,  being  so  called, 
when  they  received  Christianity,  and  con- 
sequently the  custom  of  fasting,  they  called 
this  season  the  Fast  of  Lenet;  hereof  it 
Cometh  that  we  now  call  it  Lent." 
^  It  had  other  two  names  also  —  Rhed 
Monath,  from  one  of  the  deities  to  whom 
sacrifices  were  made  in  March ;  and  Illyd 
Monath,  or  Stormy  MontL  The  ancients 
always  regarded  it  as  an  unlucky  month 
for  marriages,  though  it  only  contained  six 
unlucky  days,  or  "  dies  mala."  According 
to  one  ancient  calendar,  the  first,  elxth, 
and  eighth,  and  according  to  another  the 
fifteendi,  sixteenth,  and  twenty  -  eighth, 
were  the  days  on  which  nothing  should  be 

I  Attempted. 

**^  March,  we  know,  either  ''comes  in  as  a 
lion  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb,"  or  "  comes 
in  as  a  lamb  and  goes  out  like  a  lion."  A 
very  common  weather  saying  is  that : 

So  many  mistn  in  March  yoii  see, 
So  many  frosts  in  May  will  be. 

It  is  also  said  that  "a  March  dust  is 
worth  a  King's  ransom ; "  but  contrariwise 
we  are  told  that  '*  a  dry  March  never  begs 
its  bread."  In  a  nursery  rhyme  of  ancient 
date  we  are  taught  that 

March  winds  and  April  showers 
Help  to  bring  on  May  flowers. 

The  precious  stone  peculiar  to  the  month 
is  the  jasper,  which  ensures  long  life, 
health,  and  general  prosperity.     But 

Who  on  this  world  of  ours  their  eyes 
In  March  first  open,  shall  be  wise- 
In  days  of  peril  firm  and  brave, 
And  wear  a  bloodstone  to  their  grave. 

The  bloodstone  indicates  firmness  in  af- 
fection, and  is  said  to  be  a  ''knowing'' 
stone. 

This  year,  March  contains  quite  a  cluster 
of  feast  days  and  holidays,  beginning  on 
the  first  and  ending  on  the  thirtieth.  The 
firat  day  of  note  is  Saint  David's  Day 
(March  the  first). 

Amongst  Welshmen  this  day  was,  for 
almost  centuries,  observed  as  a  feast  day, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  the  ever-recurring 
anniversary  is  observed  by  the  wearing  of 
imitation  leeks  and  the  eating  of  late 
dinnera  Saint  David  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  eon  of  Xanthus  ap  Ceredig,  Lord 
of  Ceredigion  (Cardigan)  and  I^on,  daughter 


of  Gynir  of  Caeigawh,  Pembrokeshire. 
David,  disdunbg  the  royal  estate  to 
which  he  was  bom,  aspired  to  the  crozier 
and  the  mitre,  and  in  due  tune  theie  fell 
to  his  share.  He  became  Primate  of  WiJes 
in  519,  and  died  at  St  David's,  then 
known  as  Menevia,  in  544,  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  He  was  interred  m  the 
Church  of  Saint  Andrew ;  but  in  962  his 
remains  were  removed  to  Glastonbtuy.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Saint  David'a  Sonthey 
wrote  an  inscription  for  a  monament  to 
him  in  the  Vale  of  Ewais : 

Here  waa  it,  stranger,  that  the  Patron  Saint 
Of  Cambria  passed  hia  ag6  of  penitence, 
A  solitary  man ;  and  here  he  made 
His  hermitage,  the  roots  his  food,  his  drink 
Of  Hodney's  mountain  stream.  Perchance  thy  youth 
Has  read  with  eager  wonder,  how  the  Knight 
Of  Wales,  in  Ormandine's  enchanted  bower, 
Slept  the  long  sleep :  and  if  there  in  thy  veins 
Flow  the  pure  blood  of  Britain,  sure  the  blood 
Hath  flowed  with  quicker  impulse  at  the  tale 
Of  David's  deeds,  when  thro'  the  press  of  war 
His  gallant  comrades  followed  his  green  crest 
To    conquest.      Stranger !     HatteriU's   mountain 

heights. 
And  this  fair  Vale  of  Ewais,  and  the  stream 
Of  Hodney,  to  thine  afterthoughts  will  rise 
More  gprateful,  thus  associate  with  the  name 
Of  David,  and  the  deeds  of  other  days. 

The  most  extraordinary  vutaes  h&ye 
been  ascribed  to  the  Saint^  who  has  been 
adopted  as  the  patron  of  his  country ;  but 
there  is  only  one  that,  from  its  veiy  wild* 
ness,  merits  reproduction.  It  is  extracted 
from  a  very  old  work,  entitled  "A  Correct 
Historie  of  the  Seven  Champions"  (1694). 

«  Saint  David  behaved  himself  so  bravelie 
at  the  Coart  of  the  Count  Palantine,  that 
he  made  him  his  companion,  and,  on  a 
festival,  there  being  tilts  and  toomaments, 
and  St  David  being  a  champione,  he  entered 
firste ;  and  the  Count's  son,  being  ambitioiu 
of  honour,  went  to  answer  htm,  and  at  the 
firste  was  like  to  have  worsted  St  David,  but 
the  next  encounter  the  latter  felled  bothe 
man  and  horse  to  the  ground  and  killed 
them.  This  so  enraged  the  Count  that  he 
contrived  to  destroie  him,  but  could  not 
effect  it,  whereupon  he  sent  him  to  bring 
an  enchanter's  head,  called  Ormonden,  and 
St  David  went  to  a  rock,  where  he  found  a 
sword  fast,  which  he  strove  to  move,  bnt 
not  being  able,  he  fell  down  and  alept  for 
seven  years,  until  St  Qeorge,  wandering 
near  the  enchanted  garden,  and  seeing  Si 
David  asleep,  and  a  sword  in  the  rocl^  he 
gave  it  a  pull,  when  out  it  came,  and  im- 
mediately the  enchantment  was  broke  and 
he  awaked." 

How  the  leek  became  first  associated 
with  Saint  David's  Day  cannot  possibly  be 
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declared  wiih  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but 
in  the  Harleian  M&,  1977,  foL  9,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  occar : 

I  like  the  leeke  above  all  herbes  and  flowers. 
When  first  we  wore  the  same  the  day  was  ours. 
The  leeke  is  white  and  greene,  whereby  is  meaat 
That  Britaines  are  both  stoat  and  eminent. 
Next  to  the  Lion  and  the  Unicom 
The  Leeke  the  fairest  emblyn  that  is  wome. 

Amongst  the  traditions  I  found  cnrrent 
in  Wales  as  to  its  origin  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  once  daring  a  fierce  conflict  with 
the  Saxons  Saint  Dayid  ordered  his  own 
conntrynien  to  place  leeks  in  their  hats,  in 
order  to  distingoish  them  from  their 
enemies.  The  rase  Sassenach  sa^  that 
"  The  Welsh  in  olden  days  were  so  infested 
by  Oorang-ontangB  that  they  conld  obtain 
no  peace,  day  or  night,  and  not  being 
themselyes  able  to  extirpate  them,  they 
invited  the  English  to  assist,  who  came; 
bot^  thioogh  mistake,  killed  several  of  the 
Welsh,  so  that  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  men  from  the  monkeys,  the  Enelish 
desired  the  men  to  stick  a  leek  in  tneir 
hats."  Howell,  the  Welsh  antiquarian, 
not  myself,  is  responsible  for  this  libel  on 
his  countrymen. 

The  '« Flying  Post"  (1699)  contained 
the  following  paragraph :  "  Yesterday, 
being  St  David's  Day,  the  King  according 
to  cnatom  wore  a  leek  in  honour  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  the  same  being  presented 
to  him  by  the  Serjeant  porter,  whose  place 
it  is,  and  for  which  he  claims  the  clothes 
his  Majesty  wore  that  day ;  the  courtiers 
in  iihitation  of  his  Majesty  wore  leeks 
also/' 

Owen,  in  his  *' Cambrian  Biography** 
says,  '*The  wearing  of  the  leek  on  St 
David's  Day  probabfy  originated  from  the 
custom  of  '  Cymartha,'  or  the  neighbourly, 
aid  practised  among  farmers,  which  is  of 
various  kinds.  In  some  districts  of  South 
Wales  all  the  neighbours  of  a  small  farmer 
without  means  appoint  a  day  when  they 
attend  to  plough  hu  land  or  assist  in  other 
offices,  and,  at  such  a  time,  it  is  a  custom 
for  each  individual  to  bring  his  portion  of 
leekF,  to  be  used  in  making  a  pottage  for 
tile  company." 

Mr.  Llewellyn,  however,  says  it  was  first 
worn  under  tihese  circumstances :  ''  As  a 
Prince  of  Wales  was  returning  victorious 
from  batUe  he  wished  to  have  some  flower 
or  leaf  to  commemorate  the  events  but  it 
being  winter,  no  plant  or  shrub  was  seen 
until  they  came  to  the  Wye,  when  they 
beheld  the  Sive,  which  he  commanded  to 
be  worn  as  a  mem<mai  of  the  victory." 

Saint  Ceadda.  or  Chad,  whose  feast  is 


March  the  second,  is  credited  with  having 
been  the  first  Christian  Misdonary  to  the 
East  Saxons.  Educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  he  founded 
the  See  of  Lichfield,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  Bishop.  At  an  advanced  age  he 
retired  from  the  Episcopate,  and  settled 
with  a  company  of  monks,  seven  or  eight 
in  number,  near  at  hand.  He  died  about 
673,  at  Store,  and  in  700,  when  he  was 
canonised,  his  bones  were  removed  to 
Lichfield.  Of  course  all  the  old  stories  of 
miracles  and  the  like  are  told  of  the  Saint, 
hutf  like  a  celebrated  almanack,  it  came  to 
be  said  of  them — *' mostly  lies,  a  little 
trua"  During  the  Parliamentary  wars  a 
strange  miracle  is  reported  of  this  Saint 
On  the  second  of  March,  1643,  the 
Boyalists,  who  had,  under  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  fortified  the  Cathedral  Close, 
were  attacked  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
under  Lord  Brooke.  It  is  said  that  the 
latter,  as  he  approached  the  city,  prayed 
that  he  might,  if  his  cause  were  not  just,  be 
presently  cut  ofL  Hardly  had  he  entered 
the  town  when  he  was  shot  dovm  by  a  deaf 
and  dumb  gentleman,  named  Dyott,  who 
was  station^  on  the  middle  tower  of  the 
church.  This  at  the  time  was  regarded  as 
a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  at  the 
instigation  of  good  St.  Chad. 

Mid  Lent  or  Mothering  Sunday  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent 
(March  eleventh),  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity  it  was  considered 
incumbent  on  children  to  visit  their  parents 
and  their  mother  church,  taking  with  them 
some  small  offering.  It  is  probable  that 
this  custom  arose  out  of  the  Pagan  Festival 
of  ELQaria,  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  the  Mother  of  the  Oods,  on  the 
Ides  of  March. 

During  Lent,  a  great  quantity  of  bread, 
called  "awer,"or  "haver,"  consisting  of 
oats,  leavened  and  kneaded  into  large,  thin, 
round  cakes,  which  is  placed  over  the  fire 
on  a  griddle,  is  made  and  consumed  in 
Westmoreland,  on  Mothering  Sunday.  At 
Seville,  on  this  day,  there  is  a  strange  usage, 
evidently  the  relic  of  an  ancient  custom  : 
"Children  dressed  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  Eoglish  sweeps  on  May  Day, 
wearing  caps  of  gilt  and  coloured  paper, 
and  coats  inade  of  the  crusade  balls  of  the 
preceding  year,  parade  the  streets  all  day 
with  drums  and  rattles,  crying,  "Saw  down 
the  old  woman."  At  midnight,  parties  of 
the  commonalty  parade  the  streets,  knock 
at  each  door,  repeat  the  same  cries,  and 
conclude  bv  sawins  in  two  the  fieure  of  an 
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old  woman  repreBentiog  Lenfc.  This  di- 
yenion  is  emblematical  of  iVlid  Lent 

In  commemoration  of  a  wonderful 
dream,  by  which  his  b'fe  was  saved  during 
the  siege  of  Newark-npon-Trent,  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  as  a  testimony  to 
GU)d  for  vouchsafing  it,  Alderman  Hercules 
Clay,  by  his  will,  left  two  hundred  pounds 
to  me  Corporation  of  Newark,  on  condition 
that  they  should  pay  the  iuterest  of  one 
hundred  pounds  to  the  Vicar,  to  preach  an 
appropriate  sermon  every  eleventh  of 
March;  the  interest  of  the  other  one 
hundred  pounds  to  be  spent  in  penny 
loaves  for  the  poor.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  day  is  locally  known  as  *'  Penny 
Loaf  i)ay." 

A  very  popular  legend  of  Saint  Patrick 
(March  seventeenth),  the  Patron  Saint  of 
Ireland,  who  found  his  way  to  the  Emerald 
Isle  about  the  year  380  ad.,  tells  that  he 
and  his  followers  one  cold  morning  found 
themselves  on  a  mountain  without  a  fire 
on  which  to  cook  their  breakfast  or  warm 
their  partly  frozen  fingers.  The  Saint, 
taking  no  notice  whatever  of  their  com- 
plaints or  of  tho  absence  of  combustible 
materials,  desired  his  followers  to  collect 
a  pile  of  ice  and  Enowballs,  which  they 
having  done,  he  breathed  upon  the  mass, 
and  forthwith  it  became  a  pleasant  fire,  so 
pleasant  indeed,  that  it  served  to  kindle  the 
poetic  fire  of  a  pcet,  who  thus  records  the 
event : 

Saint  Patrick,  as  in  legend  told— 
The  morning  oeing  vtiy  cold, 
In  order  to  assuage  the  weather, 
Collected  bits  of  ice  tcgetlier ; 
Then  gently  breathed  upon  the  pyre, 
When  every  fragment  blazed  fire ! 

The  driving  out  of  Irt^land  of  all 
venomous  reptiles  was  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  miracles,  of  his  saint- 
ship.  This  feat,  Colgsn  solemnly  asserts, 
was  accomplished  by  Saint  Patrick  simply 
beating  a  big  drum,  ^hich  he  struck  with 
such  vigour,  that  he  drove  one  of  the 
sticks  through.  An  angel,  in  obedience  to 
a  summons,  promptly  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  repaired  the  mischief,  thereby 
enabling  the  Saint  to  accomplish  his  laud- 
able purpose.  For  generations  the  drum 
was  preserved  as  a  sacred  relic  and  exhibited 
to  the  faithful — on  payment  of  course^  of  a 
suitable  fee.  Whether  any  of  the  Saint's 
power  reverted  to  the  drum  on  his  demise, 
is  unfortunately  not  recorded.  It  is  also 
said  that  in  order  to  conquer  the  Druids, 
who  strongly  objected  to  the  new  candidate 
for  popular  favour,  Saint  Patrick  was 
obliged  to  curse  their  fertile  lands,  so  that 


they  produced  no  flesh;  to  corse  thdr  riven 
so  thatjthey  produced  no  fish;  to  corse  their 
very  kettles  so  that  with  no  amoont  of 
patience  could  they  ever  be  made  to  boS'; 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  to  curse  the  Dioids 
themselves,  so  that  the  earth  kindly  opened 
and  swallowed  them  up,  leaving  Saint 
Patrick  sole  master  of  the  field.  The 
shamrock  became  the  popular  emblem  of 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  Saint  Patiick 
picking  up  one  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  to  the  Pagan  Irish. 

Some  idea  of  the  superstitious  reverence 
in  which  this  Saint  is  held  by  the  Irisb,  nay 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  lemains 
of  the  black  belt  of  Saint  Patrick  used  to  be 
brought  every  year  to  the  *' pattern ''  at 
the  top  of  Croagh  Patrick,  on  Garland 
Sunday,  where  the  pious  pilgrims  were 
allowea  to  kiss  it^  and,  if  any  of  them  were 
sufiering  from  rheumatic  pains,  they  might 
put  it  l^ree  times  round  their  b<yly— on 
payment  of  a  fixed  fee— and  an  immediate 
cure  was  certain  to  follow. 

The  precise  situation  of  his  birthplace— 
like  that  of  bis  sepulchre — ^has  been  dis- 
puted ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  waa  buried 
at  Downpatrick,  and  that  beside  him  were 
the  remains  of  Saints  Colomb  snd  Sridget. 

There  is  an  old  monkish  legend  ubich 
states  that  "  on  the  hill  of  Down,  buried  in 
one  tomb,  were  Bridget  and  Patricias, 
with  Columba  the  pious."  The  anniverEsry 
of  the  death  of  this  blessed  Saintis  observed 
with  the  greatest  ceremony  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and,  wherever  Irishmen  are  founds 
there  the  seventeenth  of  March  is 
observed  with  the  wildest  enthoaiaim. 
History  records  many  serious  liots  on  this 
day  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  various  parts  of 
England. 

According  to  a  Scotch  proverb,  spiing 
may  be  looked  for  when  once  St  Patrick's 
day  has  passed. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  Palm  Sunday— March  the  twenty- 
fifth — commemorates  the  triumphant  entry 
of  Christ  into  Jexusalem  on  an  aas,  when 
multitudes  of  the  people  who  weie  come  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover  took  branches  of 
palm  trees  and  ran  out  to  meet  hina. 

In  Catholic  churches  palms  axe  borne  )b 
procession  with  great  solemnity,  snd  high 
mass  is  celebrated  by  the  prieat^  An  old 
superstition  still  exists  which  prompts 
people  to  secure  a  piece  of  palm  wluch  has 
been  blessed  by  the  priest,  or  which  has 
been  used  in  the  decoration  of  a  choich  on 
Palm  Sunday,  that  they  msy  never  lack 
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gold  daring  the  ensoing  monthB  of  the  year. 
It  is  essential  that  a  small  piece  of  the  palm 
be  earned  about  in  the  parse,  the  fre^om 
from  pecaniarjr  embarrassment  depending 
onihepresence  of  the  palm  about  the  person. 

Formerly,  at  Gaistor  Ohareb,  Lincoln- 
shire^ the  following  singular  ceremony  was 
performed  :  A  large  ash  whip,  ten  feet  long, 
was  brought  by  a  deputy  from  Broughton. 
It  was  wrapped  with  white  leather  half- 
way down  the  stock,  and  the  thong — a  very 
long  one — was  also  of  the  same  material 
The  whip  was  termed  a  "  Gad  whip,"  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  First  Lesson, 
die  deputy  who  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
north  porch  of  the  church,  cracked  his 
whip  loudly,  after  which  he  twisted  the 
thong  round  the  whip  handle,  put  some 
strips  of  mountain  ash  lengthwise  on  it, 
and  bound  them  together  with  whip-cord. 
After  this  he  produced  a  purse  containing 
two  shiUings,  in  default  of  twenty-four 
silver  pennies,  tied  it  to  the  whip-stock, 
and,  throwing  these  over  his  shoulder, 
marched  into  the  church.  Arrived  at  the 
reading-desk  he  stood  stUI  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Second  Lesson,  when  he 
approached  the  clergyman,  waved  the 
purse  over  his  head,  and  knelt  upon  a 
cushion.  In  this  position  he  remained  unto 
the  end  of  the  Second  Lesson.  The  whip 
and  parse  he  afterwards  carried  to  the 
manor  house  of  Under,  and  it  is  said  that 
certain  lands  in  the  parish  of  Broughton 
were  once  held  subject  to  the  conditions 
above  named  being  carried  out  A  new 
whip  was  made  at  Broughton  every  year. 

We  now  come  to  a  veiy  high  feast  of 
the  Church  of  Bome — ^the  Festival  of  the 
Annunciation  of  Oar  Blessed  Lady,  com- 
monly termed  by  Eoglishmen  for  short, 
"Lady  Day."  It  is  celebraibed  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  month,  and  of  it 
Withers  says :  "  The  Church  hath  dedicated 
this  day  to  memorise  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  Saint  Mary,  who  was 
about  this  time  of  the  year  saluted  by  the 
Angel  Grabriel,  and  we  ought  to  sanctify  it 
wit]^  praising  God  for  the  inexpressible 
mysteiy  of  our  Saviour's  conception,  which 
was  the  happy  news  the  holy  angel  brought 
onto  His  Mother." 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  fes- 
tival was  instituted  about  350,  while  others 
assert  that  it  was  not  before  the  seventh 
century.  The  religious  Order  of  the  An- 
nnndation  was  instituted  in  1232;  and 
the  military  Order  in  Savoy,  by  Amadous, 
Count  of  Savoy,  in  memory  of  Amadous 
the  First  —  who  had    bravely  defended 


Bhodes  agamst  the  Turks,  1355.  It  is 
still  a  great  festival  of  the  Bomish  Church ; 
but  with  us  it  is  only  remembered  as  being 
one  of  the  quarter  days,  and  the  day  on 
which  vestries  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  guardians  and  overseers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  lilv,  or  fleur-de-lys,  is  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  Virgin,  and  became  so,  as 
the  legend  tells,  in  this  manner : 

"  A  noble,  but  untutored  Knight,  having 
entered  a  monastery,  was  so  incapable  of 
learning  that  he  could  only  say  *Ave 
Maria,'  and  this  he  fervently  repeated 
wherever  he  was.  On  his  death  a  fair 
fleur-de-lys  grew  out  of  his  grave  with 
the  words  'Ave  Maria'  in  golden  letters 
on  every  bloom;  and  the  monks  then 
understood  this  miracle  to  be  the  result 
of  his  devotions  to  the  Virgin  in  life,  and 
proclaiming  the  miracle  far  and  wide.  Hie 
fl^ur-de-lys,  or  lily,  has  always  been  the 
symbol  or  emblem  connected  with  all 
representations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  religious  art,  and  it  is  to  this 
day  one  of  the  most  common  ornaments 
in  decorative  art" 

An  old  Calendar  of  the  Bomish  Church 
directs  the  preservation  of  eggs  laid  on 
Lady  Day,  probably  as  a  remedy  against 
fires. 

It  is  recorded  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century  a  eentleman  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  lady  of  rauK  in  London,  and  sent 
it  through  the  post  with  the  following 
address : 

"To  the  25th  of  March, 
Foley  Place, 

London." 

The  postman  duly  delivered  the  missive 
at  the  house  of  Lady  Day,  for  whom  it  was 
intended. 


THE  GOBDON  BOYS'  HOME. 

The  region  about  Chobham,  though  not 
remote,  is  singularly  wild  in  aspect,  es- 
pecially on  a  wintry  day  rntik  snow  lying 
in  white  patches,  contrasting  with  the  soO, 
which  is  almost  black — ^not  the  rich  black- 
ness of  the  fens,  but  a  kind  of  ashy  grey 
which  looks  intensely  dark  in  the  distance. 
The  heatiier,  too,  is  all  withered  and  black 
on  the  surface,  although  there  are  plenty  of 
tender  green  shoots  beneath.  Here,  indeed, 
we  have  the  remains  of  the  wild  extensive 
moorland  popularly  known  as  Bagshot 
Heath,  once  haunted  by  highwaymen  and 
thinly  peopled  by  gipsies  and  deer-stealen, 
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which  was  loDg  the  terror  of  trayellen  by 
the  western  roads. 

Smce  theD,  the  great  wild  has  been  cut 
np  and  reduced  by  cultivation.  Scattered 
farm-houses  are  surrounded  by  cultivated 
fields ;  roads  and  footpaths  score  the  heath 
in  all  directions ;  country  houses,  too^  and 
newly-built  villas  appear,  planted  on  the 
wilds,  which  are  not  so  wild  but  the  baker's 
cart  comes  round  with  regularity,  and  the 
grocer  calls  for  orders. 

The  way  into  this  wild  region  —  ap- 
proached but  not  crossed  by  railways — ^is 
over  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  by  a  little 
high-crowned  brick  bridge :  a  cimal  which 
has  itself  a  wild  and  eerie  look,  with  its 
shaggy  banks  and  its  dark  placid  waters, 
nowwell-nieh  frost-bound,  and  abarge  in  the 
distance  poling  its  way  through  the  floating 
ice  bears  an  almost  uncanny  appearance. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  wintry  aspect  of 
things,  the  sun  breaks  out,  and  patches  of 
blue  sky  appear  among  the  shifting  clouds. 
Here,  near  some  hospitable  door,  the  robin 
sweetly  pipes  his  winter  song  from  the 
delicate  l^acery  of  a  silver  birch  Over  the 
dusky  heath  hovers  a  skylark,  warbling 
and  fluttering,  and  his  song  gives  the 
feeling  of  spring,  which  will  surely  come, 
long  as  it  may  be  yet  delayed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
thoroughly  countrified  village  than  Chob- 
ham,  or  one  less  affected  by  the  changes 
wrought  by  time.  The  road,  as  it  winds, 
with  the  smallest  apology  for  a  footway  by 
the  side,  and  yet  just  enough  to  show  that 
human  habitations  are  at  hand,  passes 
between  a  stock-yard,  an  old  tumble-down 
farm-house  with  barns  and  sheds  leaning 
against  each  other,  and  then,  without 
further  warning,  plumps  among  a  handful 
of  old-fashioned  red  and  white  cottages. 
Another  turn,  and  there  is  the  village  inn, 
with  its  swinging  sign  lit  np  by  a  stray 
sunbeam ;  and  the  vOlage  shop,  with  the 
village  shopkeeper- and  his  man  in  the 
whitest  of  white  aprons,  unloading  goods 
from  a  cart  The  village  spire  rises  beyond, 
tapering  quaintly  skywards. 

Honest  Dick  or  Tom,  knichts  of  the 
highway,  might  gallop  np  and  call  for  a 
cup  of  fde,  and  a  wash  for  the  mouth  of  the 
steaming  mare,  and  they  would  not  look 
out  of  place  in  this  village  scene.  Nor 
would  it  strike  them  as  vastly  changed 
from  the  days  of  old,  when  they  robbed  the 
Bath  mail  or  stopped  the  flying  stage. 

And  at  this  moment  a  sweet-toned  bell 
chimes  forth  the  hour  of  noon,  and  sug- 
gests that  time  is  moving  on  everywhere, 


and  that  we  must  not  linger  on  the  way, 
although  the  church — with  curious  featnrea 
in  the  way  of  conical  bell  tunet  like  a 
pepper-box,  and  quaint  rudimentary  tran- 
septs—with its  quiet  graveyard  thickly 
planted  with  tombs,  seems  to  invito  delay. 

Yonder  lies  the  way  to  the  Gordon  Boys' 
Home.  Everybody  knows  the  Home  here- 
abouts, and  speaks  of  it  in  a  friendly 
manner.  For  institutions  in  general  the 
bucolic  mind  is  not  warmly  sjfmpaihetic^ 
nor  welcomes  their  presence  among  its 
native  fields.  But  doubtless  the  name  it 
bears  makes  the  Gordon  Home  wel- 
come to  the  country  side.  A  pleasant 
country  lane  leads  westwards,  by  heath  and 
farm,  with  an  old  house  or  two  on  the  way. 
Here  is  one  with  florid  Jacobean  gablee— a 
house  that  was  once,  no  doubt^  of  manorial 
rank — with  a  vast  solid  chimney-stack,  and 
the  date  1651  carved  over  the  entranca 
Next  the  country  lane  brings  us  to  an  ofen 
common,  with  a  little  hamlet  dnstered 
about  a  triangular  patch  of  heath,  and  a 
little  church  with  a  Uny  belfry  just  beyond. 
And  here  the  ground  lifts  a  Utile  and  the 
view  expands,  showing  dark  ridges,  known 
as  Ghobham  Ridges,  rising  against  the 
sky-line.  And  on  the  plain  between  was 
formed  that  camp  of  Ghobham,  the  first 
stir  of  military  movement  after  the  alomben 
of  a  long  peace,  in  the  year  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Grimean  War. 

But  just  on  the  crest  of  the  rising  gionnd 
there  appears  a  group  of  new  buildings, 
red  brick,  with  red-tiled  roofs,  foiming  a 
quadrangular  enclosure,  completed  with 
high  red-brick  walls.  And  juat  at  this 
moment — breaking  in  upon  the  rual 
sounds  of  the  hamlet,  the  hissing  of  geese, 
the  banging  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer, 
the  shouts  of  children  just  released  from 
school — rings  out  sharp  and  clear  a  military 
bugle-calL 

Yes,  this  is  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home,  in 
its  new  quarters,  just  fresh  from  the 
builder's  hands.  The  Home  itself  was 
started  in  September,  1855,  with  tempofaiy 
quarters  at  Fort  WaUington,  on  the  range 
of  downs  above  Portsmouth,  the  fort  look- 
ing down  on  Fareham  and  the  windings 
of  Portsmouth  Harbour.  A  beginning 
was  made  with  twenty  boys,  and  before 
long  the  number  rose  to  a  hundred,  which 
was  all  the  fort  would  hold.  A  fort  half- 
buried  within  its  grassy  glacis  can  hardly 
be  a  very  lively  place  of  residence :  yet  the 
boys  liked  it  well  enough.  To  live  in  a 
real  fort,  surrounded  by  real  cannon  and 
munitions  of  war,  commends  itaelf  to  boys' 
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imaginalioiL  The  boys,  anyhow,  held  the 
fort  gallantly  enongh,  and  marched  oat 
with  all  the  honours  of  war  to  ttJse  pos- 
sesion of  their  new  Home. 

Well,  it  is  a  pleasant  Home  to  come  to, 
on  this  breezy  heath,  where  the  air  is  pore, 
crisp,  and  delicate ;  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  all  the  games  that  can  be 
played.  And  here  is  no  tall,  monumental 
pQe  to  weigh  npon  the  mind,  and  suggest 
your  perscmal  insignifioance,  but  what  you 
may  call  a  roomy  barrack  square,  with 
neat  brick  buildii^is  occupying  the  sides, 
detached  buildings  leaving  space  for  air 
and  sonBhine  to  play  between.  At  the 
present  moment,  however,  there  is  not  a 
boy  to  be  seen,  nor  a  man — all  is  as  quiet 
and  as  peaoefdl  aa  an  enchanted  padace. 
Put  presMitly  the  Commandant  is  to  be 
seen  crossing  the  square,  and  in  a  moment 
he  explains  the  mystery.  The  bugle-call 
was  for  dinner,  at  which  function  the  boys 
may  aafely  be  reported  all  present  And 
wiUi  the  opening  of  a  door  there  comes 
forth  a  rattle  of  knives  and  forks,  and  a 
clatter  of  tonsnes,  that  effaces  all  previous 
impressions  of  peaceful  tranquillity.  It  is 
Tuesday,  and  here  is  the  bill  of  fare  for  the 
day  :  Ten  ounces  of  roast  beef,  four  ounces 
(A  cabbage,  six  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  suet 
pudding,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  each  boy. 
The  padding  is  a  solemnity — that  is,  it 
does  not  come  every  day.  Sunday  is  a 
pudding  day,  of  course — currant  pudding 
day.  Monday  is  a  blank  in  that  way ;  but 
there  is  soap,  which  is  good  for  boys, 
although  they  seldom  appreciate  it ;  soup 
snd  bouilli,  indeed,  is  Monday's  fare. 
Then  on  Wednesday  there  is  rice  and 
treacle  following  the  roast  mutton.  On 
Thuiflday,  boiled  pork  with  pease-pudding. 
On  Friday,  Irish  stew,  with  rice  pudding. 
Then  Saturday  is  celebrated  with  corned 
beef.  Fill  in  this  outline  with  an  abundant 
allowance  of  bread  and  vegetablesi  and  you 
will  own  that  the  boys  fare  very  well. 

And  it  most  be  said  that  the  Gordon 
boys  show  the  effect  of  their  good  fare. 
They  were  mealy-faced  boys  once,  weedy- 
loolang  boys  from  City  streets ;  now  they 
are  beef-faced  boys,  with  a  ruddy  colour 
and  plenty  of  bone  and  sinew.  Here  is 
the  resalt  of  country  air,  good  food, 
sufficient  employment,  and  enough  play, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  of  firm  but  kindly 
di^dplina 

Whfle  the  boy*  are  at  dinner,  we  may  go 
round  the  various  buildings.  The  plan  of 
the  whole  is  an  oblong  quadrangle.  On 
the  south  side  stands,  centrallv.  the  most 


important  of  the  buildings,  a  block  which 
includes  a  handsome  dining  hall,  with  high 
open  roof  and  mullioned  windows  looking 
outwards  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country. 
In  the  same  block  are  reading  and  recreation 
rooms,  and  library;  but  tnese  were  not 
in  working  order  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
the  block,  though  practically  finished,  being 
still  in  the  contractor's  hands.  On  either 
side  of  the  hall  is  a  detached  dormitory.  The 
dormitory  is  arranged  with  two  floors,  each 
containing  a  central  chamber  and  two 
wings.  The  central  chamber  contains  a 
comfortable  room  for  the  sergeant  or 
instructor,  with  an  unglazed  opening  on 
either  hand,  commanding  a  full  view,  and 
full  hearing,  too,  of  the  dormitory  on  each 
side. 

In  the  dormitory  are  arranged  the  beds, 
ten  of  a  side,  with  plenty  of  space 
between;  iron  bedsteads,  wire  mattresses, 
and  beddins^,  all  neatly  arranged  army- 
fashion  :  ea<m  boy's  kit  in  its  place,  and  lus 
carbine  reposing  beneath.  As  each  wing 
contains  twenty  beds,  and  as  there  are  two 
floors  precisely  alike  in  arrangement,  it 
follows  that  the  complete  dormitory  con- 
tains beds  for  eighty  boys.  The  two 
dormitories,  already  completed,  afford 
accommodation  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
boya  But  the  sites  are  ready  for  two 
more  dormitories,  and  thus,  with  sufficient 
funds,  the  capacity  of  the  Home  might  be 
at  once  doubled.  In  fact,  the  scheme 
admits  of  almost  indefinite  expansion,  as 
the  resources  of  the  institution  increase. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle 
is  a  row  of  buildings  of  one  storey,  con- 
taining workshops  and  offices,  which  we 
moat  visit  later  on  when  the  boys  are  at 
work. 

In  a  general  way  the  day  is  divided 
pretty  equally  between  work  and  recreation. 
The  school  and  workshop  are  open  three 
times  a  day,  for  an  average  period  of  two 
hours  at  a  time.  About  a  third  of  the  boys 
are  at  school  at  one  time,  and  two-thirds 
in  the  workshops  or  at  other  employment. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  limits  of 
age  for  admission  to  the  Home  are  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  an  age  at  which 
School  Boards  cease  to  trouble  themselves 
about  the  boys. 

But  a  certain  portion  of  the  boysadmitted 
are  almost  illiterate,  although  the  greater 
part  have  already  attained  to  a  proficiency 
of  the  Third  or  Fourth  Standard,  while  a 
few  are  found  thoroughly  grounded  in  their 
rudiments  on  admission.  Thus  with  six 
hours'  work  and  six  hours  plav«  an  hour  or 
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more  for  meals,  and  an  hoar  for  drill — 
which  is  work,  too,  by  the  way — the  average 
day  18  made  np.  The  boys  rise  at  half-past 
six  in  the  winter  and  half-an-hoar  earlier 
in  summer,  and  go  to  bed  at  half-past  eight 
in  winter  and  nine  o'clock  in  snmmer.  On 
Saturdays  the  boys  are  free  to  amuse 
themselves  from  noon  to  bed-time,  and  on 
Sundays,  with  the  exception  of  the  hours 
of  divine  service  and  religious  instruction, 
they  have  their  time  to  themselves. 

But  dinner  is  over  now  and  the  boys  turn 
out  for  play.  They  have  not  the  gaiety 
and  abandon  of  a  lot  of  public-school  boya, 
— ^the  book  of  sports  has  been  a  sealed  book 
to  them  till  they  came  here — ^but  they  have 
Bome  notion  of  larking  too,  with  playful 
sparring  matches  and  other  diversions. 
The  tallest  boy,  perhaps,  in  the  school 
bears  the  dignified  sobriquet  of  the  "  Lord 
Mayor" — for  this  reason,  that  he  was 
found  destitute  and  starving  in  the  City, 
and  taken  before  his  lordship,  who 
kindly  procured  for  him  admission  to  the 
Homa  When  he  had  a  holiday,  not  long 
ago,  he  went  to  see  his  friends  at  the 
Mansion  House — smart  and  tidy  now  in 
Glengarry,  blue  patrol  jacket,  and  trews 
of  the  Gordon  tartan,  the  dress  uniform  of 
the  Home,  quite  a  soldier-like  young  fellow. 
He  was  kindly  received  by  the  officials, 
and  introduced  to  the  present  Lord  Mayor, 
who  also  was  pleased  to  see  him, 
gave  him  a  word  or  two  of  encourage- 
ment and  half  a-sovereign ;  and  you  may 
judge  if  that  boy  did  not  come  home 
proud  and  delighted,  while,  of  course,  the 
other  boys,  to  prevent  his  getting  too 
proud,  chaff  him  freely  about  his  distin- 
guished sponsor. 

But  here  is  another  boy,  the  smallest  and 
most  insignificanti  perhaps,  in  the  school, 
who  has  kept  apart  from  the  sports  of  the 
others,  and  who  now,  as  the  Commandant 
approaches,  draws  himself  up  in  line,  with 
another  boy  a  good  deal  bigger,  and  stiffens 
himself,  and  causes  his  companion  to  stiffen 
into  a  rigid  military  salute. 

•'Well,  what  is  itT'  asks  the  Com- 
mandant good-naturedly. 

'*If  yon  please,  sir,  me  and  this  other 
boy  'as  'ad  no  pudding,"  nndgbg  the  other 
boy  to  speak  up,  who  bleats  feebly, 

"  No,  we  hadn't" 

'<  Ah,  how  was  that) " 

''No^  sir,  the  corporal  didn't  make  h 
go  round,  and  me  and  this  other  boy," 
nudging  his  friend  again,  "  we  didn't  get 
any." 

There  was  a  terrible  sense  of  wrong  In 


that  boy's  accent ;  but  what  can  be  done 
when  the  pudding  ia  all  gone  t 

"  We  must  maKe  it  up  to  ^ou,  my  boy," 
adjudges  the  Commandant  kmdly,  and  tiie 
boys  dismiss  themselves  and  ran  off. 

Then  the  bugle  sounds  for  drill,  and  the 
boys  fall  in,  all  in  their  neat  working  itm 
of  dark  green  cords ;  and  when  drill  is  over 
school  and  the  workshops  open,  and  we  may 
make  the  round  of  them  and  see  the  hojB 
at  work.  There  is  the  drawing  room  first 
of  all,  where  the  boys  who  have  any  apti- 
tude for  the  work  are  taught  mechanical 
drawing — plans  and  sections  to  scale  and 
working  drawings,  with  the  various  mys- 
teries of  building  work — ^Flemish  bond, 
Enelinh  bond,  the  arrangement  of  arches 
and  jambs,  of  sashes,  courses  and  what 
not — and  very  neat  and  skilful  the  boys' 
drawings  are  for  the  most  part ;  and  tiie 
knowledge  they  gain  of  the  intricadeB  of 
construction  will  be  useful  to  them  in  any 
condition  of  life.  Then  there  is  a  smiths' 
forge  which  is  not  yet  completed,  and  a 
carpenters'  shop  in  full  work,  the  boys 
planing,  and  sawing,  and  putting  to^etiier 
brackets,  shelves,  tables^  and  anythmg  of 
the  kind  that  is  wanted  for  the  Home. 

As  we  are  half-way  through  the  shops, 
three  new  boys  arrive  under  the  eeoort  of 
a  corporal ;  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
whole  establishment  is  conducted  on  the 
lines  of  military  discipline,  and  that  the 
best  of  the  elder  lads  are  promoted  to  be 
corporals,  as  it  n^ht  be  monitors  in  an 
ordinary  school.  Well,  the  corporal  brings 
up  his  charge  with  all  the  importance  in 
the  world,  three  London  boys,  gamins  all, 
of  ready  tongue  enough,  and  quick-witted, 
whom  the  Commandant  asks  a  few 
questions,  and  then  dismisses  to  be 
initiated  into  the  ways  of  the  place  by  their 
comrades.  Presently  they  will  be  measoied 
for  their  fatigue  dress  and  uniforms,  and 
the  tailors'  shop  will  be  occupied  aboat 
them. 

The  tailors'  shop  is  already  pretty  well 
occupied  with  a  dozen  or  more  boys  sewing, 
and  bastinff,  and  doing  the  whole  dnty  of 
tailors  under  a  master  tailor,  their  in- 
structor ;  equally  busy  is  the  shoemakers' 
shop  :  for  these  two  workshops  supply  all 
the  needs  of  the  Home  in  the  way  of 
clothing  and  shoes,  all  of  which  are  made 
by  the  boys  under  instructions,  and  very 
well  made  too. 

The  store  rooms,  the  kitchen,  with  its 
extensive  ranges  and  cooking  apparatus, 
where  two  or  more  boys  are  constantly 
employed,  gaining  experience  under  the 
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head  cook ;  the  laundry  ako,  condacted  by 
the  boys  nnder  the  charge  of  an  experienced 
lanndreas — Uie  only  female  official  within 
the  waUo — the  bakehoiue,  with  ita  hot  air 
ovena,  where  whole  battaliona  of  little 
loaToaare  waiting  their  torn :  all  theee  are 
fitted  up  with  the  utmost  care  and  com- 
pletenees. 

Hen  there  ia  the  gnard-roomi  coafia&- 
ment  in  which  is  the  punishment  for  grave 
breachea  of  discipline.  We  look  in  and 
find  it  tenanted  by  a  very  happy-looking 
party.  There  are  the  three  new  bojs — 
not  that  they  hare  done  anything  wrong — 
far  from  it,  they  are  having  their  hair  cut, 
regulation  pattern,  by  the  regimental  barber 
(again  one  of  the  boys),  a  process  which 
seema  to  afiford  great  satufaction  to  patients 
and  professor.  Then  there  are  the  cells 
for  extra  refractory  boys;  but  these  are 
happily  tenanted  only  by  cricket  bats  and 
stamps,  footballs,  and  other  implements. 

Aa  to  cricket,  by  the  way,  there  will  be 
a  good  cricket  ground  in  course  of  timp. 
The  site  of  the  Home  embraces  fifty 
acres  of  land.  Beneath  that  ashen  grey 
crust,  which  will  grow  nothing  butheatiier, 
there  is  a  good  substratum  of  sandy  soil 
whidi  is  anyhow  a  capital  vehicle  for 
manure.  The  elder  and  stronger  boys  are 
employed  in  digging  and  trenching,  and  in 
building  up  the  barren  upper  crust  into 
a  aubstantial  vallum,  or  earthem  wall, 
which  will  eventually  surround  the  whole 
encampment  Then  with  green  turf,  and 
trees.  Mid  shrubs,  and  gardens  here  and 
there,  tiie  settlement  will  assume  a  bright 
and  cheerful  aspect  in  contrast  with  the 
dark  heath,  and  the  wild  ridges  that  rise 
in  the  distance. 

There  ia  still  the  school-room  to  be 
vinted,  where  the  boys  are  at  work  with 
slatee  and  copy-books.  There  is  a  short- 
hand class  too,  and  another  for  the  tele- 
graphic code — tiioae'dots  and  dashes  which 
also  form  the  code  of  army  signalling. 

As  a  school  for  the  army,  indeed,  the 
Grordon  Home  has  already  good  results  to 
show.  Twenty-two  recruits  have  by  this 
time  joined  the  army  from  the  Home ;  and 
the  best  accounts  have  been  heard  of  them 
from  the  regiments  which  they  joined.  "  I 
wish  we  had  a  hundred  of  them,"  wrote 
the  adjutant  of  a  regiment  in  which 
four  of  tiie  boys  had  recently  been  enrolled. 
One  of  tiie  boys  has  joined  the  Boyal 
Navy,  two  have  entered  the  merchant 
service,  and  two  have  obtained  good 
situations  in  Civil  employment  And 
althoueh  no  bov   need   enter  the  armv 


against  his  will,  yet  that  is  the  career  to 
which  they  nearly  all  look  forward;  and  with 
the  advantages  now  ofifered  in  the  army, 
wherewith  good  health  and  steady  conduct, 
an  intelligent  youth  is  pretty  sure  to  do 
well|  the  future  prospects  of  the  bpys  seem 
bright  enough. 

As  a  memorial,  also,  to  the  man  who, 
above  all  others,  has  touched  the  nation's 
heart  whether  as  soldier,  hero,  or  aa  martyr 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  here  is  an  in- 
stitution completely  in  accordance  with 
Grordon's  own  desires.  Already  much 
generous  and  ready  help  has  been  given. 
A  noble  donation  of  five  thousand  pounds 
by  a  lady  who  wished  to  remain  unknown, 
enabled  the  committee  to  start  their  build- 
ing operations  at  West-end  Ohobham,  with 
the  result  we  now  see. 

As  the  Queen  has  graciously  consented 
to  become  the  patron  of  the  institution,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  the  President 
of  the  Council,  has  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  its  success,  there  is  no  great  duiger  of 
the  claims  of  the  Home  being  neglected. 
But  all  who  honoured  (xordon  in  his  life 
and  lamented  him  in  his  death— and  which 
of  us  has  notf— should  try  to  do  something 
for  those  who  may  be  truly  called  his  boys. 
Father  and  mother  may  have  forsaken 
them;  they  may  own  no  family  ties,  nor 
any  associations  with  childhood  but  misery 
and  want;  but  as  Gordon  boys  they  will 
have  a  name  to  be  proud  of,  and  to  keep 
them  straight  in  their  future  career,  and, 
wherever  they  go,  their  countrymen  will 
have  a  kindly  feeling  for  them. 

And  now  once  more  the  bugle-call  is 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  twenty  or  so  of  the 
boys  turn  out  smartly  from  various  parts  of 
the  buildings.  There  is  a  roll  and  crash 
of  drums,  with  the  spirit-stirring  sound  of 
fifes.  It  is  the  tow-row-row  of  Uie  future 
grenadiers— you  may  believe  that  these 
boys  play  smartiy  and  with  a  will  The 
bandmaster  ia  in  the  centre,  the  boys  are 
in  a  square  about  him,  and  away  goes  the 
tune,  full-swing,  waking  all  the  echoes,  and 
rolling  forth  over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Everyone  stops  to  listen  for  a  moment,  and 
then  work  goea  on  again  at  an  enlumced 
pace.  Then  bugles  ring  out,  and  the  whole 
band  with  them,  to  one  of  those  spirited 
bugle  marches,  that  makes  eveiybody  step 
out  with  martial  tread. 

Intimetocome — ^by camp  fires,  on  foreign 
shores,  and  far  away — ^when  they  hear  those 
strains,  the  boys  will  recall  the  old  Home, 
the  instructors,  their  kind  Commandant^  and 
the  friends  and  comrades  of  these  present 
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days.  And  now  with  cheerful  mu8io  riog- 
ing  in  our  ears,  we  bid  a  cordial  '^Qod 
speed"  to  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home. 


AT  THE  STORES. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I 

She  was  tired.  A  long  day  at  the 
Stores,  with  a  July  sun  beating  down 
upon  the  building,  is  wearying;  but  when 
to  all  the  harassing  calculations  as  to  the 
necessary  details  of  a  boy's  school  outfit^ 
from  a  woman's  point  of  view,  are  added 
the  necessities  from  that  same  boy's  point 
of  view,  then  is  that  woman's  life  a  burden 
indeed. 

*'0h,  I  say,  aunt,  I  don't  want  any 
more  pocket  handkerchiefs;  but  I  can't 
possibly  go  to  school  without  a  decent 
racquet." 

And  when  this  same  boy  seems  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  ubiquitous  presence, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  condition  of 
mind  and  body  with  which  Mrs.  Dale 
finally  suggested  an  adjournment  to  the 
refreshment-roonL  Five  minutes  before 
she  had  seen  the  boy  descending  with 
interested  face — which  he  vainly  tried  to 
make  lordly  and  calm — in  the  lift,  and 
had  rejoiced  over  the  prospect  of  some 
peaceful  moments  over  the  contemplation 
of  socks,  and  here  he  was  at  her  elbow 
again,  with  his  usual  preface  to  a  new 
want: 

^ "  Oh,  I  say,  aunt,  what  rot  1 "  with  a 
disgusted  glimce  at  the  pOe  of  hose  on 
the  counter.  "  I  call  that  waste  of  money. 
I  shall  never  wear  all  those  things.  It 
would  be  so  much  better  to  spend  the 
money  on  a  little  spirit  lamp  and  methy- 
lated  " 

"And,  pray,  what  part  are  those  to 
pky V 

"  Oh,  to  boil  a  fellow's  kettle,  or  things. 
You  never  know " 

''My  dear  Steve,  I  know  nothing.  I 
thought  I  did,  till  I  came  here.  But  now  I 
am  willing  to  own  my  ignorance.  Never 
will  I  pretend  to  the  knowledge  of  a  boy's 
necessities  again.  I  am  worn  out — and 
have  become  a  philosopher.  We  wear  too 
many  dothea  We  ought  to  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  our  ancestors,  and  clothe 
ourselves  in  blue  paint  and  a  fishing-rod. 
Let  us  go  and  have  some  tea.  Perhaps  a 
bun  mi^t  be  a  reflection  of  some  weight 
to^  your  mind  and  body.  If  you  can  sit 
still  five  minutes  without  moving  or  saying 


'  Oh,  I  say.  aunt,  you  know'— I  will  give 
you  seven." 

He  tucked  his  arm  with  eager,  grateful 
affection  into  hers,  and  led  her  off  to  the 
refreshment-room. 

It  was  crowded;  but  after  muoh  im- 
portant eagerness,  with  some  slight  pom- 
posity, as  befitted  the  dignity  of  his  quest 
in  her  service,  he  found  her  a  table.  The 
order  was  given  to  the  waiter ;  but  searcely 
had  the  bojr  sat  down  than  he  bounced  up 
again,  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
'*  fellow ''  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 
His  aunt  leant  back  wearily  in  her  ctuur, 
as  he  plunged  recklessly  between  the  tabkfi, 
looking  after  him  with  shining,  loving  eyes, 
which  suddenly  dilated  and  darkened  into 
amazement,  fear,  anger,  and  a  strange  re- 
gretful pain.  A  man  had  suddenly  risen 
from  one  of  the  tables  between  her  and  the 
schoolboys.  She  had  not  noticed  him  as 
he  sat ;  but  now,  when  he  rose  and  shut 
out  the  distant  prospect  of  her  stuidy 
young  nephew  greeting  his  friend,  she  saw 
nothing  else  but  this  tall,  slighUy-built 
man,  with  his  face  still  pale  from  a  recent 
severe  illness.  His  right  arm  was  in  a 
sling.  He  caught  sight  of  her  at  the  same 
instant  He  hesitated  for  a  second,  his 
pale  face  growing  paler.  Then  he  strode 
quickly  towards  her.  She  looked  down 
for  a  moment,  toying  with  the  parasol  on 
her  knee.  When  she  raised  her  eyes  again 
they  were  calm  and  cold. 

^*  Major  Hnddlestone  ! "  she  said  with 
the  same  cold  brightness,  "  what  an  age  it 
is  since  we  met  1 " 

Major  Huddlestone  coloured  slightly  as 
he  took  her  hand,  apologising  for  doing  bo 
with  his  left 

"I  know,"  she  said  hastily,  her  eyes  not 
quite  so  calm ;  but  the  waiter  brought  np 
the  tea  and  cakes,  and  at  the  same  moment 
young  Steve  came  ploughing  back  throngh 
the  tables,  regardless  of  the  toes  and  feeling 
of  the  occupiera  *^  My  nephew,"  she  said 
to  Major  Huddlestone ;  *'  and  he  is  going  to 
school  in  the  autunm,  and  his  mother  asked 
me  to  bring  him  here  to  get  hisoutfit.  His 
name  is  Stephen  Dale." 

<<  Yes,"  said  the  Major. 

It  was  a  nephew  of  her  late  husband'a 
It  made  him  think  of  that  husband.  Per- 
haps that  was  what  she  intended  him  to 
do,  he  thought,  as  he  tugged  at  his  fair 
moustache  and  looked  gravely  at  the  boy. 

"And  a  jolly  day  we  have  had,  too, 
though  aunt  is  awfully  tired.  Bat  we 
shall  have  to  come  another  day;  we 
haven't  half  finished." 
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"  We  fihall  have  to  come  another  day," 
she  said,  smiling  with  a  sweetness  that  was 
angelic^  considering  what  she  had  already 
gone  through. 

''And  then  we  will  see  about  that  fishing- 
rod  and  things;  and  oh,  I  say,  aunt^  I  really 
most  have '* 

''Another  bun,"  said  the  Major  good- 
hnmooredly.     "  I  wish  I  could  eat  buns  1 " 

The  boy  look  up  at  him  with  scorn  and 
some  resentment 

'*  There's  nothing  to  speak  of  in  these 
buns.    I  could  polish  off  a  dozen.'' 

His  aunt  and  the  Major  laughed ;  and 
the  sympathetic  bond  of  that  laughter 
seemed  to  draw  them  nearer  each  other. 
The  brilliant  coldness  of  her  society 
manner  vanished. 

"  Sit  down  in  that  chair  and  talk  to  us," 
she  said  genially,  "  if  you  are  not  in  a 
hurry." 

It  was  hardly  likely  that  he  would  be  in  a 
huxry,  when  he  had  not  seen  her  for  fifteen 
years  j  bat  as  he  had  never  been  gifted 
with  eloquence  when  his  deep  feelings  were 
eoncemcMl,  he  could  say  nothing  now,  and 
simply  sat  down  on  the  third  chair  at  the 
Uttfe  table.  He  found  it  easier  to  look  at 
and  talk  to  the  boy. 

"  And  fio  you  are  going  to  school!"  he 
said.  "What  are  you  going  to  learn  to 
be 1" 

*'0h,  a  soldier.  Aunt  says  that  any 
fellow  she  cared " 

"Steve,"  said  his  aunt  with  sweet  severity, 
"don't  speak  with  your  mouth  fall" 

"  lo  isn't  1 "  indignantly.  "  I  never  do, 
since  you  told  me.  I  looked  like  a  pig  in  a 
hurry.  Of  course,  Pm  going  to  be  a 
Eoldier,  though  Uncle  Sam  is  angry  and 
says  it's  only  an  excuse  for  being  idle  and 
diesaing  up !  But  then  he  doesn't  know 
one  end  of  a  gun  from  the  other." 

"Uncle  Sam — ^Mr.  Samuel  Dale,  of 
Mincing  Lane — ^has  a  large  tea  warehouse, 
in  which  is  waiting  a  stool,  its  three  less 
pointing  to  wealth,  consideration,  and  turtte 
soup  onlimited,"  said  his  aunt,  in  explana- 
tion to  the  Major. 

"Juat  as  it  he  would  ever  catch  me 
sitting  on  it!" 

"Bat  still  Uncle  Sam  is  a  wise  man. 
He  knows  what  makes  life  comfortable.  I 
think  you  ought  to  follow  the  legs  of  that 
stooll" 

"Theie  now!"  in  derisive  and  hurt 
scorn,  "  that's  just  like  a  girl  When  you 
know  that  you've  always  been  talking  to  me 
of  the  brave  things  soldiers  do,  and  only  two 
montha  ago  I  found  you  crying ^" 


"Steve,  there's  your  friend  beckoning 
you.  Go  and  see  what  he  wants.  Bovs 
do  chatter  so  1"  she  said  irritably  to  tne 
Major,  as  Steve  dashed  off,  "  or  else  they 

don't "  with  a  sudden  recollection  which 

she  as  hastily  put  away.  "  Have  you  been 
long  in  England)" 

"  Only  ten  days.  I  am  leaving  again  in 
a  week."  ^ 

"Leaving  it  again f  It  seemed  as  if 
her  breath  caught  a  little.  "Have  you 
been  at  home  much  during  the  last  fifteen 
years!" 

"Not  once;  I  came  thia  time  be- 
cause  "     He    coloured,  and   glanced 

down  at  his  disabled  arm. 

"Oh,  yesl  I  know,"  she  exclaimed, 
her  face  flushing  into  such  a  lovely  colour 
and  eagerness  that  the  shadow  of  fifteen 
years  vanished  from  it^  and  it  was  again  in 
his  eyes  as  the  girl-face  which  had  been  so 
fair  to  him  fifteen  years  ago.  "I  read  all 
about  your  splendid  deeds " 

"  Such  a  duffer  as  that  fellow  is  1  '*  ex- 
claimed Steve,  at  her  side.  "  He  has  eaten 
more  cakes  than  he  can  pay  for." 

She  broke  into  a  laugh  It  was  a  little 
hysterical,  but  the  Major,  utterly  confused 
at  her  allusion  to  anything  so  personal  as 
his  late  proceedings,  did  not  perceive  the 
false  ring,  and  Steve  was  too  much  bent 
upon  getting  his  friend  out  of  his  un- 
fortunate gastronomical  difficulty.  Her 
thoughts  had  gone  back  to  the  days  when 
this  man — ^this  hero  with  his  grand  sim- 
plicity and  modest  gentleness — used  to 
come  to  their  house  to  spend  his  leave  with 
his  friend,  her  elder  brother,  under  whose 
care  she  was.  She  was  only  in  the  school- 
room then,  but  it  seemed  as  if,  even  in 
I  those  days,  he  had  not  treated  her  as  a 
child,  so  courteous,  so  kindly,  so  gentle 
he  used  to  be.  He  would  leave  her 
brother's  other  guests  to  ride,  or  talk,  or 
widk  with  her. 

She  had  grown  to  look  forward  to  his 
visits,  careless,  and  light-hearted,  and 
thoughtless  as  she  used  to  be  in  those 
school  day&  And  then  her  thoughts  went 
forward  suddenly  to  the  last  time  she  had 
ever  seen  him.  She  was  grown  up  then. 
It  was  her  seventeenth  birthday,  and  that 
day  she  had  been  presented.  Major 
Huddlestone — only  Captain  then — had 
come,  with  some  oUier  friends,  in  the  after- 
noon to  see  her  in  her  Court  dress.  But,  in 
some  way,  it  happwed  that  they  two  found 
themselves  at  last  apart  from  all  the  rest, 
and  he  had  looked  down  at  her  in  a 
different  way  to  what  he  had  ever  done 
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before.  He  grew  very  pale  as  he  told  her 
how  hifl  battery  had  been  ordered  to  India, 
and  he  had  jast  began  a  sentence  when 
her  brother  came  tip  and  stood  between 
them,  making  some  foolish  trivial  remark. 
The  sentence  had  never  been  finished.  She 
had  never  seen  Major  Haddlestone  from 
that  day  to  this.  He  had  sailed  with  his 
battery  a  week  later,  and  did  not  even 
come  to  say  good-bye. 

She  had  never  quite  forgiven  her  brother 
for  breaking  off  that  sentence,  until  the 
day  he  died,  some  ten  years  ago.  She  was 
married  then  to  a  rich  City  merchant. 
This  marriage  had  been  her  brother's  wish. 

Thomas  Dale  was  a  good  man,  and  had 
been  a  kind  husband  to  her.  He  had  been 
dead  now  three  years,  and  she  was  a  rich 
widow  and  free  again. 

But  the  man  who  had  begun  that  sen- 
tence so  long  ago,  had  never  shown  any 
wish  to  finish  it.  All  these  thoughts, 
flashing  through  her  brain,  hardened  her 
heart  against  mm.  She  would  not  ask  him 
to  call  on  her. 

"  Do  fly  to  that  wretched  victim  of  buns 
and  tea,  Steve,"  she  said,  putting  her  purse 
in  his  hand;  ''he  looks  wild  and  des- 
pairing ;  and  then  settle  our  own  account. 
You  can  join  me  in  the  drug  department 
afterwards.  Oood-bye,  Major  Huddlestone.'' 

It  was  awkward  shakine  a  man's  left 
hand,  so  she  only  bowed  and  turned  away. 
The  Major  stood,  pide  and  upright,  looking 
after  her,  as  if  he  never  expected  to  see 
her  again.  She  had  not  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  her  aeafn.  Then 
he  suddenly  remembered  the  boy.  Steve 
had  just  finished  settling  his  friend's 
account,  and  was  rapidly  returning  to 
discharge  their  own.  The  Major  looked 
at  him.  The  boy's  face  was  honest,  and 
his  eyes  were  kindly  and  true;  and  he 
seemed  fond  of  his  aunt,  though  he  had 
done  his  best  to  worry  her  out  of  her 
Ufe. 

''  Will  you  do  me  a  favour ) "  he  asked. 

The  boy  looked  astonished,  contra- 
dictory,  suspicious.  He  had  a  vague  idea 
this  mipht  be  the  preamble  to  a  request  to 
relinquish  his  beloved  profession.  He  was 
accustomed  to  this  form  of  address  when 
any  virtuous,  and  therefore  unpleasant, 
sacrifice  was  to  be  asked  of  hiuL 

*'It  depends/'  he  said,  with  a  defiant 
negative  in  every  feature. 

The  Major  pulled  out  a  card-case,  blush- 
ing red  as  a  girL 

'<  Look  here,"  he  said  awkwardly,  <'  the 
next  time  you  come  here  I  want  you  to 


drop  me  a  line  to  this  address,  and  tell  me 
the  day  and  the  hour  you  will  be  here." 

"  Me  1 "  in  unmitigated  surprise. 

Was  the  Major  hoaxing  him,  or  was  he 
meditating  some  useful  "  tip,"  in  the  way 
of  bat  or  fishing-tackle? 

''  Your  aunt,  too,  of  course,"  said  the 
Major,  more  awkwardly  than  before.  **Bat 
I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  won't 
teU  her." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  boy,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  doubt,  incredulity, 
dismay,  chased  each  other  across  hu 
frank  face.  "  You  see,  aunt  hates  me 
doing  anything  underhand.  She  eays  a 
fellow  who's  a  sneak  isn't  fit  for  a  soldier." 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to  be  a  sneak," 
said  the  Major,  looking  dreadfully  ashamed 
of  himself.  "  I  only  want  you  to  send  me 
a  line  to  that  addresa  It  will  be  all  right ; 
only  I  have  a  reason  for  her  not  knowing. 
I  will  tell  her  all  about  it  afterwards." 

The  boy  fidgeted  on  his  feet;  but  his 
eyes  did  not  falter  in  their  vigilant  steadi- 
ness. 

"  I  won't  promise.  Aunt  says  that  if  a 
fellow  gives  a  promise,  he  ought  to  stick 
to  it  She  knew  a  fellow  who  once  did 
that»"  he  wondered  why  the  Major  blasbed 
so  again,  "  and  nearly  gave  his  life  to  keep 
it  But  then  she  says,  one  must  think 
well  before  promising." 

'*Very  well,"  said  the  Major  quietly. 
''Think  it  over.  If  yon  still  think  it  is 
best  not  to  give  it,  tell  her  all  about  it 
But  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  do  a  mean 
thing." 

There  was  something  in  the  quiet  strength 
of  his  face,  in  the  steady  look  of  his  eyes, 
that  inspired  confidence. 

"  If  I  write  and  let  you  know,  and  we 
come,  I  may  tell  her  afterwards  what 
Ididl" 

*'  You  may  tell  her  anything  yon  like, 
afterwards.  Nothing  will  make  much 
difference  then,"  he  fulded  to  himself. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"Dear  Major  Hxjddlestone,— If  I 
had  known  that  you  were  the  V.G.  who 
did  such  splendid  things  two  months  sgo^ 
and  got  wounded,  and  all  that,  I  wodd 
have  given  my  promes  at  once,  for  I 
know  you  wouldn't  do  a  meen  thing.  I 
asked  aunt,  and  she  said  you  couldn't, 
though  of  corse  I  didn't  show  her  yonr 
card,  nor  tell  her  what  you  asked  me 
not  ta  Whan  I  read  your  name  on  the 
card  in  the  hansomb,  aunt  was  looking  out 
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in  front  and  didn't  see.  I  jamped  bo  that 
I  trod  on  her  toes,  and  cooldn't  keep  my 
feet  Btill  and  she  got  a  little  angry,  bat  I 
kept  yonr  card  hidden  and  didn'^t  say  a 
word.  Do  you  thbk  I  shall  ever  get  in 
the  army  1  I  want  to  do  brave  things, 
like  yon;  bat  aunt  says  I  shan't,  becos 
I  can't  spell  as  if  spelin  had  anything 
to  do  with  spikeing  gnns,  or  going 
without  food  for  two  days  that  the  other 
sick  men  might  have  more,  and  canying 
your  freind  from  under  fire.  Coald  you 
spell  wel'  at  my  age  ?  If  I  had  heud  aunt 
call  you  by  your  name  this  afternoon  I 
should  have  known  at  once,  and  could 
have  ask't  you  how  you  got  into  the  army. 
Aunt  and  I  have  been  tolking  about  you 
ever  since.  She  told  me  it  was  you  that 
kept  that  piomes  and  saved  the  game- 
keeper's life,  and  nearly  lost  your  own 
with  the  poochers.  And  I  know  she  had 
been  crying,  for  her  eyes  were  red  when 
she  was  dressed  for  dinner,  and  I  think 
she  cried  because  you  did  such  splendid 
things.  For  she  cried  before,  that  time 
you  got  made  V.O.  Girls  are  so  funny,  they 
cry  when  we  want  to  shout  Hip  Hip 
Hooray.    Youis  truly,  Stephen  Dale.'' 

"I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores 
the  day  sfter  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  ia  over ;  for 
though  I  know  it  isn't  a  meen  secret, 
aont's  eyes  always  seem  to  go  through  a 
fellow  when  he  has  got  one." 

The  Major  could  quite  understand  the 
latter  sentence.  He  felt  depressed  akeady 
at  the  thought  of  meeting  those  clear,  grey 
eyesj  with  the  guilty  consciousness  apon 
him  of  having  corrupted  her  faithful  fol- 
lower to  act  traitor  against  her. 

It  was  difficult  to  say  which  felt  most 
aahamed  and  uneasy,  Major  Huddlestone, 
or  the  schoolboy,  when  they  met  at  eleven 
o'dockatthe  entrance  of  the  Stores.  Shewas 
there,  and  her  pleasantly-expressed  astonish- 
ment at  meeting  Major  Huddlestone  again 
made  Steve  grow  as  red  as  a  young  turkey- 
cock,  and  the  Major  look  anywhere,  rather 
than  meet  his  desperate,  remorseful, 
glowering  young  eyes.  Steve  had  seen 
how  white  she  had  grown  at  first  catching 
sight  of  the  Major,  and  he  knew  at  once 
that  he  had  done  dreadfully  wrong. 
It  was  some  slight  relief  to  see  her 
greeting  him  without  anger  a  few  seconds 
later,  and  to  hear  her  saying  that  she 
was  glad  to  see  him  again  before  he  left 
England.      Thb  relief  grew  as,  walking 


behind  his  aunt  and  the  Major,  he 
heard  one  or  two  whispers  from  people 
passing  them,  as  some  men  here  and  there 
recognised  Major  Huddlestone,  and  pointed 
him  out  as  the  man  who  had,  at  the  head 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  spiked  the  enemy's  guns 
the  other  day. 

In  spite  of  his  remorse,  his  heart  began 
to  swell  with  a  kind  of  proud  possession. 
He  was  in  fellowship  with  this  splendid 
man  and  soldier.  He  forgot  how  slender 
and  precarious  the  link  between  them  was. 
His  former  confidence  in  the  Y.C.  returned, 
and  with  the  determination  that  he  would 
tell  his  aunt  '<  all  about  it "  directly  they 
left  the  Stores,  when  the  term  of  his 
promise  would  be  ended,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  entire  enjoyment  of  the  position. 
He  had  been  walking  slowly  and  moodily 
behind,  as  he  revolved  the  points  of  the 
situation.  Now  he  hurried  upstairs  after 
them  to  catch  them  up,  and  to  enjoy^  every 
moment  of  his  hero's  company.  His  aunt 
had  stopped  before  the  millinery  department 

They  were  waiting  for  him  apparently, 
as  they  both  watched  him,  bounding  up 
the  stairs  as  if  he  were  the  most  interesting 
thing  in  creatioa  The  fact  was  that»  owing 
to  some  thoughtlessly  expressed  remi- 
niscence of  Mrs.  Dale's  of  her  old  school- 
days, the  conversation  had  suddenly  come 
to  an  end  between  them. 

Steve  flung  himself  like  an  avalanche 
upon  them. 

Major  Huddlestone  had  left  hia  sUng 
at  home  that  day.  He  did  not  wish  to 
offer  her  his  left  hand  again,  nor  did  he 
intend  either,  to  let  her  go  without  their 
hands  meeting.  That  light  warm  touch 
of  hers  had  sent  a  throbbing  of  exquisite 
pleasure  through  his  being.  But  when 
the  young  Steve,  rough,  impetuous,  full  of 
esger  pride  and  delight,  flung  himself  on 
him,  and  thrust  his  own  arm  through 
the  wounded  one,  the  sharpness  of  the 
pain  sent  the  man  white  to  the  lips. 

*'  Oh,  Steve  1  Steve  1  See  what  you  have 
done.  Oh  1  Major  Huddlestone,  he  has 
hurt  you,"  Mrs.  Dale  said,  with  a  sudden 
rush  of  tears  to  her  eyes,  which  drowned 
their  hardness  and  coldness,  and  set  the 
beautiful  mouth  quivering  into  tender, 
pitiful,  loving  lines. 

*<  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  and  to  prove  it, 
laid  the  hurt  arm  about  the  boy's  shoulders, 
and  though  every  movement  was  physical 
torture,  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it  in 
the  exquisite  delight  that  filled  his  heart 
and  brain.  At  the  revelation  of  her  face, 
I  a  great  inspiration  came  to  him. 
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<*  He  does  not  want  to  bny  old  kdies' 
capp,"  he  said.  '^Let  him  come  with 
me,  I  want  to  look  at  a  gun.  How  long 
wiUyonbef" 

"  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour/'  she  said. 

The  next  quarter  of  an  hour  was  one 
of  unmitigated  bliss  to  Steve.  As  for 
the  Major,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
for  once  in  his  life  he  was  not 
conscious  of  any  difference  between 
one  end  of  a  gun  and  the  other.  He 
bought  something  at  last,  or  rather  Steve, 
who  discussed  the  matter  in  its  fullest 
bearings  with  the  attendant,  bought  some- 
thing for  hint  The  Major  was  only  pos- 
sessed with  one  idea— to  get  back  to  the 
millinery. 

"  We  mustn't  keep  your  aunt  waiting," 
he  said,  sinking  deeply  and  shamelesdy 
into  the  gulf  of  hypocrisy.  "I  will  leave 
you  to  settle.  Wait  here  until  I  come 
back.    I  shan't  be  long." 

"  AU  right,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  delighted 
to  obey  such  a  man,  and  still  more  delighted 
at  his  obedience  being  required  in  such  a 
spot,  where  the  atmosphere  was  redolent 
of  sport  and  war. 

There  was  food  for  amusement  and  con- 
templation for  hours.  Besides,  it  was 
something  even  to  pay  with  another  man's 
money  for  such  a  gun  as  he  was  still 
lovingly  handling. 

The  Major  had  to  wait  five  minutes  at 
the  entrance  to  the  millinery  department 
before  she  came  out. 

"  Where  is  Steve  I "  she  asked,  suddenly 
feeling  shy  and  nervous  without  his  inno- 
cent, blustering  presenca 

''  I  have  promised  him  an  ice,"  said  the 
Major  unblnshingly,  so  easy  grow  the  steps 
of  deception  when  the  first  one  is  taken. 
"  Will  you  come  to  the  refreshment-room 
with  us  1 " 

It  was  the  only  place  he  could  think  of. 
It  was  not  a  very  private  place,  but  there 
was  always  the  chance  of  a  table  in  the 
comer.  Fortune  favours  the  brave.  There 
was  a  table  unoccupied,  and,  as  if  this  man 
were  her  particular  favourite,  there  was  no 
one  seated  at  the  tables  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  He  would  have  to  make 
baste.  People  would  be  trooping  in  to 
luncheon. 

But  when  the  Major  once  came  to  a 
decision  he  always  set  to  work  to  carry  it 
out  on  the  spot.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  spike  those  guns  which  were  pouring 
such  a  deadly  fire  on  his  dying  and 
wounded  comrades,  and  he  had  bucued  on 
his  sword,  and  walked  out  and  done  it 


He  ordered  ices  for  three  as  the  wsiter 
bustled  up.  The  ices  were  brought^  and 
began  to  melt  in  the  heat  immediitely. 
But  neither  he  nor  she  noticed  that  tliey 
werethera 

«  A  man  feels  strange  commg  back  to 
Enfiland  after  so  many  years'  absence,"  he 
said.  ''There  have  been  so  many 
changes." 

"  You  should  not  have  stayed  away  lo 
long." 

'*  What  was  there  to  bring  me backt " 

''Were  your  old  friends  of  so  Utile 
account  then  I "  she  exclaimed  with  a  flash 
of  angry  disdain. 

''I  had  not  many  friends  in  England— 
you  know  that  I  had  no  relations  that  I 
cared  for.  And  then  one  of  my  beat 
friends  died— I  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  your  brother  again." 

<'  Dear  Matthew  1  He  was  a  very  good 
brother  to  me,  and  I  loved  him  dearly. 
But  I  think  he  was  a  little  hard— where 
girls  were  concerned.  He  did  not  under- 
stand them."  She  thought  of  the  argoments 
he  had  used  to  induce  her  to  take  that 
rich  elderly  merchant  for  her  husband,  and 
felt  bitter;  but  then  she  remembered  the 
tender  kindness  of  that  husband,  and  was 
softened  and  remorseful  But  the  vaeue 
unease  and  restless  dissatisfaction  wmch 
had  stirred  her  through  all  that  wealthy, 
comfortable,  tenderly -cared -for  married 
life,  forced  her  into  speech  again ;  perhaps 
because  this  man's  presence  had  made  her 
so  acutely  sensitive  to  thenu  "  He  thought 
that  a  woman  had  only  to  marry  a  hueband 
who  could  give  her  food  and  fine  raiment 
to  be  happy  1 " 

"  But  you  were  happy  in  your  married 
life  1    If  I  had  thought  otherwise " 

*<  My  husband  was  tenderness  itself  to 
me,"  she  said  as  he  stopped.  '*  And  what 
would  it  have  mattered  to  you  whether  he 
were  good  or  not,  considering  that  you 
could  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  say 
good-bye  to  me  that  time  when  you  went 
away  !  And  we  had  been,  I  thought,  such 
gooa  friends  I " 

<'  I  could  not !  If  I  had,  I  should  have 
broken  my  promise  to  your  brother ! " 

'< My  brother  1  Your  promise!"  Her 
breath  came  hard  and  fast,  and  there  was 
something  in  her  eyes  which  made  his  fall 
for  a  moment  before  hers,  so  foolish,  so 
heartless,  so  needless,  did  that  look  in 
them  make  that  promise  seem  to-day. 
'<  Tell  me  what  it  was  1" 

*'  I  will  not  sav  anything  of  that  promise 
now.    I  will  only  tell  you  that  it  nearly 
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broke  mj  heart  in  the  keeping  of  it  Bat 
I  had  gmn  it,  and  I  kept  it.  Do  yon  re- 
member that  day  in  the  drawing-room  t  I 
was  nearly  mad  with  your  aweetneas  and 
beauty.  I  began  to  say  something,  and 
then  your  brother  came  between  us.  He 
was  right;  for  it  waa  dishonourable  of 
me  to  speak  then.  You  were  only  jnst 
beginnine  your  life.  It  would  have 
been  a  shame  of  me  to  try  and  fetter 
you  before  you  even  knew  what  life 
was;  and  I  was  poor.  Your  brother 
saw  what  I  felt  for  you.  He  was  very 
Sony,  but  he  made  me  see  that  I  had 
no  r^t  to  try  and  win  you.  He  said 
truly  that  I  had  nothing  but  my  love  to 
ofhr  you.  You  would  not  be  happy,  as  a 
poor  man's  wife.  He  said  too,  that  if 
yoa  had  grown  to  care  for  me  a  little,  it 
would  oiuy  be  a  girliah  fancy,  which  you 
would  soon  foi^et,  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
life  opening  to  you.  So  I  promised  to 
leaye  you  free,  and  I  went  away." 

She  drew  in  a  long  breath. 

"Ah  I  How  hard  you  both  were  to  me  1" 
•he  cried. 

<*But  I  loved  you!  Oh,  how  I  loved 
you  I  I  have  loved  you  till  this  day.  I 
would  have  come  back  when  you  were 
free,  but  I  thought  that  yon  must  have 
forgotten  all  ab<mt  me.  I  remember  the 
aentenee  I  had  begun,  and  I  felt  that  ^ou 
would  hate  and  despise  me  for  not  having 
some  back  to  finish  it  Milly  1  Milly ! 
Let  me  finish  it  now.  I  can't  go  away 
without  yon.  Will  you  promise  one  day 
tobemvwifeT' 

The  icea  melted  away  in  theur  glasses, 
people  came  and  went,  and  wondered  as 
they  ate  their  o?Fn  luncheon,  what  those 
two  in  tiie  comer  had  to  say  to  each 
other,  they  talked  so  long  and  earnestly 
together.  The  waiter  grew  tired  of 
hovering  about  to  see  if  they  meant  to 
pay  for  the  ices  they  had  so  recklessly 
wasted. 

It  waa  ahe  who  was  suddenly  aroused  to 
the  lapse  of  time  by  the  remembrance  of 
Steve. 

"  Where  can  the  boy  be  T' 

The  Major's  face  was  a  picture  of  guilty 
dismay  and  contrition.  He  remembered 
his  command  to  the  boy.  They  went  off 
hurriedly  to  find  him,  the  Major  confessing 
his  ain  in  making  him  an  accomplice  to 
their  meeting.  They  found  the  boy  where 
they  had  left  him.  He  had  waited  patiently 
there  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  at  last  in 
utter  weariness  from  the  heat  and  inaction, 
had  sat  down  in  a  comer  and  Adlen  faat 


asleep.  The  attendant,  smiling,  pointed 
him  out  to  them. 

**  He  wouldn't  go  away,  air,  aa  he  had 
promised  to  wait  for  you  here." 

'*He  shall  have  that  gun  for  his  own. 
I  am  his  debtor  for  ever!"  said  the 
Major,  touching  the  sleeping  boy  on  the 
shoulder. 

« When  he  is  old  enough  I "  she  said 
hastUy,  aa  the  boy  sprang  up  into  eager, 
wakeM  life.  **  I  will  not  have  him  shoot 
himself  before  he  can  become  a  Y.C,  to 
make  another  woman  aa  proud  aa  myadf." 
His  eyea  anawered  her.  And  there  were 
no  three  persons  so  happy  that  day  in  the 
Stores  as  the  beautiful  woman,  the  Y.C, 
and  the  school-boy. 


BORN. 

BOBN  this  morning— and  last  night. 
The  pale  moon's  nncertain  light, 
Gleaming  through  a  drifting  cload, 
Lit  his  father's  only  shroud, 
The  great  cruel  northern  sea, 
In  its  dread  immensity. 

Bom  this  morning.    Yesterday, 
When  the  black  squall  swept  tne  bay, 
Shivering  in  the  sudden  gale, 
Shook  and  filled  the  broad  brown  sail, 
And  the  coble  *'  ta'en  aback" 
Foundered,  ere  the  sheet  could  slack. 

Foundered,  with  her  four  stout  "hands." 
Oh,  the  fatal  Whitby  Sands  ! 
Oh,  the  cruel  Whitby  Scar  I 
The  fierce  rollers  on  the  bar  1 
Few  who  'mid  their  surse  go  down 
See  again  the  red-roofed  town. 

And  among  those  hands  he  drowned, 
'Neath  whose  cottage-eaves  wa^  found. 
When  another  morning  rose 
O'er  that  scene  of  sudden  woes, 
A  baby,  bom  to  wants  and  fears. 
To  baptism  of  widowed  tears. 

Born  this  morning.    Little  one, 
Life  has  bitterly  begun. 
Scant  the  welcome  thou  canst  find, 
From  the  heart  he  leaves  behind. 
Till  motherhood,  from  black  despair. 
Wakens  love,  to  live  and  bear. 

Sing  his  lullaby,  oh  sea  I 

Nurse  and  playmate  thou  must  be. 

Husband  hast  thou  ta'en,  and  brother, 

From  that  weeping  wife  and  mother. 

Hast  thou  aught  o!  help  to  say 

To  the  infant,  bora  to-day  ? 

Give  the  orphan  for  his  dower 
Something  of  thy  joyous  power  j 
Give  him  of  thy  quenchless  might 
With  the  blasts  of  fate  to  fight ; 
Teach  him  in  thy  ceaseless  song, 
How  to  "  suflfer  and  be  strong," 

Born  this  morning,  orphaned  ere 
Load  of  life  he  came  to  bear. 
Doomster,  healer,  soother,  take, 
Thread  of  life  to  mar  or  make, 
Grief  and  presage,  seeing,  scorning. 
Take  the  infant,  bora  this  morning  I 
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PART  L 

CHAPTER  XL  TEA  WITH  THE  COLONEL. 

No  doabt  it  was  the  hamility  and 
romance  of  his  o?Fn  nature  which  made  it 
impossible  for  Paul  to  understand  Gelia. 
Honestly,  in  many  ways,  he  did  not  think 
himself  ^ood  enough  for  her ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  things  she  said  to  him  sometimes — 
things  which  filled  him  with  a  sort  of 
"rapturous  pain" — he  could  hardly  per- 
suade himself  that  she  did  not  think  so 
too. 

Mrs.  Pereival's  hint,  that  he  might  be 
a  little  morbid  and  distrustful,  was  not 
exactly  needed,  for  any  real  distrust  of 
Gelia  would  have  been  unbearable.  He 
believed  that  she  loved  hinii  not  being 
able  to  conceive  of  any  other  reason  why 
she  should  have  accepted  him;  his  ided 
Gelia  certainly  could  not  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  any  of  his  possessions.  Though 
she  sometimes  talked  and  generally  be- 
haved as  if  she  cared  for  nothing  deeper 
than  amusement,  fashion,  fun,  art,  and 
money,  Paul  flattered  himself  that  he  saw 
beyond  all  this,  and  that  she  was  generous, 
good,  noble,  clever,  high-minded,  earnest 
Not  exactly  poetical  or  sentimental;  but 
all  the  wiser  and  better  and  truer  for  that, 
perhaps;  and  he  had  enough  of  this  non- 
sense in  his  composition  for  both  of  them. 
Possibly,  Gelia  was  all  the  more  entrancing 
because  she  was  matter-of-fact 

Now  Gelia,  whose  character  was  of 
the  most  simple  and  earthly  descrip- 
tion, could  not  help  being  conscious  of 
the  wonderful  romance  that  was  woven 
about  her.  It  could  not  be  helped ;  it  was 
Paul's  way;  and  sometimes  it  amused  her 
very  much.  Sometimes  it  touched  her, 
and  almost  awoke  the  fine  feelings  he 
imagined;  then  there  had  been  instances 
of  her  really  and  honestly  trying  to  make 
him  understand  her  better.  But  those 
weeks  at  Holm,  and  Paul's  constant  com- 
panionship, had  not  done  her  any  good. 
She  was  interested  in  Red  Towers;  she 
was  well  amused,  and  very  happy  in  her 
own  way;  but  she  was  getting  a  little 
weary  of  Paul  and  Uie  heights  on  which  he 
lived.  Not  that  he  often  tried  to  drag  her 
up  to  those  heights,  or  tormented  her  with 
his  thoughts,  hopes,  and  opinions  in  any 
way  whatever;  but  she  was  by  no  means 


stupid,  and  she  could  not  help  feeling  that 
his  point  of  view  on  every  subject  was 
different  from  hers. 

Paul,  in  fact,  lived  in  a  world  from  which 
at  least  half  mankind  are  shut  out — some 
people  may  say,  fortunately  for  them — if 
he  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  Gelia  he 
would  hardly  have  found  a  word  to  say  to 
her;  and  if  Bed  Towers  had  belonged  to 
anybody  else,  she  would  scarcely  have  been 
aware  of  his  existence.  Golonei  Ward  had 
a  dim  vision  of  these  things  before  Gelia 
fascinated  him ;  but  he  hM  forgotten  all 
about  them  now. 

Mrs.  Percival  had  not  been  without  her 
misgivings ;  but  she  was  not  logical ;  and 
she  was  capable  of  shutting  her  eyes  to 
what  she  did  not  wish  to  see. 

Vincent,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  was 
the  most  clear-sighted  among  these  people, 
when  he  said  to  his  cousin : 

"  You  can't  marry  a  fellow  like  that— 
tjouf' 

But  then,  Vincent's  motives  were  in- 
terested. 

His  convictions  were,  however,  sitroiig 
enough  to  make  him  write  that  letter  to 
Gelia,  which  had  disturbed  her  very  much 
more  than  she  meant  or  wished  to  be  dis- 
turbed. While  Bed  Towers  was  bemg 
prepared  for  her — while  she  and  her  aunt 
were  beginning  to  be  quite  absorbed  in  the 
consideration  of  her  clothes  and  all  her 
arrangements,  shopping  in  London,  shop- 
ping in  Pans,  plans  for  the  prettiest 
wedding  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Wools- 
borough  Gathedral,  the  Bishop  himself, 
perhaps,  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  Dr. 
Chanter  to  play  magnificently  on  the 
organ — there  came  a  letter  meant  to  upset 
everything,  a  letter  which  might  naturally 
have  perished  by  spontaneous  combustion 
on  its  way  through  the  post ;  perhi^w  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  it. 
But  it  crossed  sea  and  land  in  safety,  and 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Gelia 
Darrell  by  the  old  postman  on  his  white 
pony. 

Gelia  was  quite  innocent  in  this  matter. 
She  had  really  gone  out  for  a  walk  with 
Jack  because  she  was  cold,  and  rather 
cross— she  did  not  biow  why.  She  met 
the  postman  quite  accidentally  as  he  rode 
up  to  the  gate  with  his  letter-bag,  and, 
with  her  usual  good-nature,  she  opened  the 
gate  for  him.    Then  he  said  : 

'*!  have  got  one  letter  for  yon,  miss. 
Would  you  he  pleased  to  take  it  I " 

And  then,  seeing  Vincent's  writing  and 
the  Indian  stamp,  her  first  impulse  really 
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aod  truly  was  to  take  it  in  to  her  aunt. 
Bat  she  opened  it,  and  the  first  words 
were : 

*'My  own  dearest  Celia,— I  have 
written  to  my  mother,  bnt  have  not  said  a 
word  of  this  to  her.  She  treated  me  too 
badly  in  the  snmmer  to  deserve  my  con- 
fidence ;  therefore,  I  leave  it  to  yon  to  tell 
her  what  you  pleasa" 

Haying  read  so  far,  and  glanced  farther, 
Celia  was  conscious  of  a  hot  flush  about 
her  head,  and  a  cold  shiver  everywhere  else. 
This  letter  certamJy  was  not  for  the  public, 
snd  she  positively  must  have  a  little  time 
alone,  to  read  it  and  think  over  it. 

**  Tear  it  up  and  take  no  notice  of  it ;  that 
will  be  the  best  way  and  the  least  trouble- 
lome.  It  was  very  wrong  of  him  to  write  it," 
said  something  in  Celia.  ''Ishalldonosudi 
thing,"  Celia  answered  herself.  *<  He  was 
bsdly  treated,  and  it  is  a  miserable  world." 
So  she  escaped  into  the  wood,  and  found 
her  way  down  into  that  distant  comer,  and 
sitting  there  she  read  her  cousin's  letter 
through  and  through  again.  What  had 
Paul's  letters  ever  been  to  this  1  Unreason- 
able, dishonourable,  selfish,  it  yet  made 
Celia's  eyes  shine,  and  her  heart  beat  fast, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  Vincent  himself 
were  there,  and  she  had  again,  for  the  first 
time,  the  triumphant  feeling  of  his  love  for 
her. 

What  did  [he  want  her  to  dot  First, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  she  must  break 
off  her  engagement,  which,  in  any  case,  was 
too  impossibly  absurd  and  unnatural  to  last 
long :  or,  if  she  did  not  choose  to  do  this, 
she  must  put  off  her  marriage  a  few  months 
and  break  it  off  later.  It  must  be  done 
some  time  :  she  must  understand  that  her 
marriage  was  out  of  the  question.  "  You 
shall  marry  me,"  Vincent  wrote,  ^*  though 
I  fear  we  must  wait  three  yeara  I  have 
been^romised  an  appointment  in  the  spring, 
in  an  unsettled  part  among  the  hiU  tribes, 
where  I  could  not  take  you.  It  will  last 
three  years;  after  that  I  shall  get  something 
better.  If  you  don't  choose  tobreak  off  this 
thingyourself,  give  me  time,  and  I  will  write 
to  my  father  and  make  such  a  row  that  they 
win  have  to  let  you  do  as  you  Uke.  And 
that  will  be  as  I  like,  for  you  know  you 
belong  to  me,  and  to  nobody  else  in  the 
world." 

So  he  went  on,  with  stronger  language 
than  he  had  ever  used  to  Celia  face  to  face, 
with  all  the  arguments  of  a  spoilt  man, 
unable  to  realise  or  consider  any  claims  but 
his  own,  forgettbg  too  the  coldness  in  Celia 
of  which  he  himself  had  complained,  which 


might  have  made  him  doubt,  at  least, 
whether  she  would  care  to  give  up  all  her 
bright  worldly  prospects  and  wait  three 
years  for  him. 

Most  men  would  have  hesitated  before 
they  made  such  a  proposal  to  a  girl  who 
had  never  confessed  to  anything  but  a 
cousinly  fondness  for  them,  and  hMl  never 
shown  any  wish  or  intention  to  break  off 
her  engagement.  To  write  such  a  letter 
certaiDly  wanted  all  Vincent's  self-confi- 
dence, which  was  large. 

''  Why  can't  I  be  left  in  peace  1"  Celia 
sighed  over  the  letter,  for  it  touched  her 
enough  to  make  her  cross  and  unhappy. 
''  I  do  hate  being  bothered.  I  thought  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  it  by  this  time  :  I 
am  sure  I  had,  nearly.  Very  nice,  dear 
Vincent,  to  have  such  a  letter  from  a 

splendid  fellow  like  you  I    I  only  wish 

well,  it's  no  use  widiing.  Things  can't  be 
perfect  in  this  world,  and  I  certainly  have 
no  right  to  be  discontented.  I  should  have 
to  break  Paul's  heart,  and  I  really  shouldn't 
like  to  do  that;  and  then  what  an  awful 
idea,  to  wait  three  years  and  then  to  go  out 
to  India,  which  I  don't  at  all  care  ahont — 
and  he  might  get  an  appointment  in  some 
horrid  place,  dull  or  unhealthy.  Put  off 
my  marriage  !  No,  dear  thjngi  by  no  means, 
if  that  is  to  give  you  a  chance.  I  believe  I 
would  rather  put  it  on." 

With  all  tnese  strictly  virtuous  reflec- 
tions, Celia  oueht  to  have  been  glad  to  see 
Paul  when  he  found  her  in  the  wood.  But 
she  felt  the  irritability  tihat  follows  on 
being  very  good,  and  so  was  not  altogether 
glad  to  see  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  very  interesting 
talk  with  Colonel  Ward  made  Mrs.  Perdvtd 
almost  unconscious  of  the  long  delay  before 
her  two  young  people  came  in.  As  she 
sat'  in  the  only  comfortable  chair  in  his 
drawing-room,  with  Di  on  the  hearth-rug 
gazing  at  her  devoutly,  the  other  dogs 
having  been  turned  out  for  the  occasion,  a 
cheerral  fire  crackling,  and  that  same 
golden  sunset  light,  umich  illumined  the 
wood,  shining  in  at  the  latticed  window 
behind  her,  she  began  to  think  that  this 
was  really  rather  a  pretty  old  room,  and 
might  be  made  somewing  of.  It  was  long 
ana  low,  stretching  across  one  gable  of  the 
cottage,  with  a  window  at  each  end ;  the 
dark  walls  had  a  few  good  pictures  on 
them,  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  hideous 
old  drab  carpet,  and  the  furniture  was 
hopelessly  frightful,  severe,  but  not  artistic- 
ally so.  But  on  the  low  mantel-piece,  and 
on  the  top  of  an  oak  cupboard  against  the 
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wall|  there  were  some  very  rare  and  beaati- 
f  al  pieces  of  Chinese  and  Indian  china,  an 
old  French  clock,  at  which  Mrs.  Perciral 
gazed  with  envy,  and  some  lovely  orna- 
ments in  old  French  enamel — all  qaite 
thrown  away  on  the  Colonel,  she  thought. 
A  fine  Louis  Quinze  fan,  which  was  lying  on 
the  mantel-piece,  the  Colonel  presented  to 
his  guest  to  screen  her  from  the  fire.  As 
she  played  with  its  mother-o'-pearl  sticks, 
and  examined  its  exquisite  painting,  she 
was  still  more  struck  with  the  inconsistency 
of  worldly  arrangements  j  it  seemed  more 
than  absurd,  actually  wrong,  that  such  a 
fan  as  this  should  belong  to  Colonel  Ward, 
and  not  to  her.  Well,  it  might  have  been 
hers,  many  years  ago,  if  she  had  chosen  to 
tike  its  owner  with  it.  But  in  those 
remote  days  his  uncle  had  not  left  him 
that  good  fortune  which,  besides  his  pretty 
thinffs,  was  so  utterly  wasted  on  the  poor 
old  dear.  He  was  not  a  miser,  certainly : 
but  how  ridiculous,  for  a  rich  man  to  live 
in  the  way  he  did  1  This  train  of  thought, 
while  Uie  Colonel  was  poking  the  fire  and 
Barty  was  bringing  in  the  teatray,  led 
Mrs.  Percival  on  to  wonder,  as  she  had 
often  wondered  beforOi  who  would  be  the 
Colonel's  heir. 

**  Please  don't  wait  for  them,"  she  said. 
"  Celia  may  have  lost  her  way  and  gone 
farther  than  she  intended.  The  woods  are 
really  very  puzzling.  Or,  at  any  rate,  we 
must  not  wonder  if  they  are  a  little  long— - 
the  last  of  these  happy  days  together. 
Only  this  morning  Celia  was  saying  to  me 
how  very  good  you  had  been  to  her. 
Colonel  Ward — and  indeed  I  feel  it  too. 
Oh  yes,  sugar,  please.  I  never  can  imagine 
why  everybody  doesn't  take  it. 

'*  Nor  can  I,"  said  the  Colonel. 

He  was  not  the  least  anxious  about  Paul 
and  Celia,  and  looked  the  picture  of  happi- 
ness as  he  waited  on  his  old  love.^  Her 
brown  eyes  were  smiling  and  shining  in 
their  sweetest  way.  She  did  not  look  as 
if  she  missed  the  Canon,  or  wanted  any- 
thing she  had  not  got  There  was  a  sort 
of  pretty  tenderness  in  her  manner  to  her 
old  lover,  who  had  remained  unmarried  all 
his  life  for  her  sake. 

"  I  hope  the  young  people  won't  hurry 
themselves  for  me,"  he  said.  ''At  this 
moment  I'm  a  privileged  person.  As  for 
Miss  Darrell,  and  the  pretty  things  she 
says,  it  is  very  kind  of  her ;  but  I  have 
sometimes  feared  that  she  must  think  me 
an  interfering  old  bore." 

"  Now  don't  be  silly,"  said  Mrs.  Percival 
in  her  soft  sweet  voice,  smiling  at  him 


over  her  tea-cup.  "One  doesn't  expect 
affectation  from  you.  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  we  could  not  have  got  on  at  (dl 
without  your  help.  Our  dear  Paul  is  of 
no  use,  and  would  have  driven  us  a  little 
wild  with  his  unpractical  ideas,  which 
were  rather  extravagant  too." 

"  Well,  you  are  very  kind,"  repeated  the 
Colonel  "  Paul  is  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  true  that  he  is  too  poetical 
for  every  day.  Let  us  be  thankful,  for  his 
sake,  that  he  will  have  such  a  wife  as  Miu 
DarreE" 

"  Call  her  Celia,"  said  Mrs.  Percival. 
"  She  would  like  i^-,  I'm  sure,  and  so  would 
PauL  My  dear  Colonel,  you  make  me  bo 
happy.  Do  you  know  I  was  afraid,  at 
first,  that  you  did  not  very  much  approve 
of  Celia  t" 

"  Who  told  you  so  t "  asked  the  Colonel 
quickly ;  he  could  not  think  that  Paul  had 
betrayed  him. 

"  Nobody,  nobody,"  said  Mrs.  Percival  j 
'*  it  was  my  own  idea.  But  I  understood  it 
quite  well  Of  course  you  thought  that 
Paul  ought  to  make  a  better  marriage.  So 
he  might — in  some  ways." 

**  The  fellow's  guardian,  you  see— I  felt 
responsible " 

And  then  Colonel  Ward  checked  himself, 
remembering  that  his  charming  friend  was 
the  wife  of  the  fellow's  other  guardian, 
whose  conduct  he  had  so  severelv  blamed. 
He  handed  her  the  cake,  poked  the  fire, 
and  then  went  on : 

**I  don't  know  why  I  should  try  to 
deceive  you,  Mrs.  Percival.  I  thought 
Paul  was  too  young  and  too  boyish  to  know 
his  own  mind,  and  considering  that  a  pro- 
perty like  this  is  hardly  so  profitable  as 
you  would  expect  from  its  size,  and  needs 
a  good  deal  of  management  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  I  thought  that  when  Paul 
married,  he  had  better  marry  a  sensible 
woman  with  money.  And  I  was  barely 
acquainted  with  your  niece,  so  that *' 

"  It  never  struck  you  that  she  had  even 
one  of  these  qualifications  1  Well,  I  don't 
wonder.  I  think  you  were  quite  right," 
said  Mrs.  Percival.  "  If  Paul  had  belonged 
to  me,  I  should  have  thought  ja^t  the 
same."  Then  she  looked  up  and  laughed 
"  I  never  can  remember  that  Paul  is  not  a 
relation  of  yours." 

"That  is  very  natural.  I  make  the 
same  mistake  myself,"  said  the  Colonel 
"What  is  a  relation,  after  all!  I  never 
had  a  relation  to  care  for— except  my  old 
uncla  This  boy's  father  was  as  near  to  me 
as  a  brother— nearer  than  some  brothers." 
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"  Of  conna  he  will  leave  him  his  money. 
What  a  mateh  for  Celia !  She  is  a  laeky 
girir  thooght  Mra.  PerdvaL  She  said, 
after  a  minafee,  rather  gravely:  "Toa 
lutYO  certainly  taken  his  father's  plaee  with 
Pad,  and  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  many 
withont  your  approval  Has  he  got  it 
le&Dy,  now  t " 

"  Now  that  I  have  made  the  happy  dia- 
eovezy  that  Mrs.  Percival's  niece  is  another 
edition  of  her  aunt,"  said  the  Colonel  in 
lufl  stiff  way,  ''  I  coald  not  wish  a  better 
fate  for  my  own  son  if  I  had  one." 

Mrs.  Perciral  smiled,  bat  a  little  doubt- 
folly. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  mach  likeness ; 
bat  I  do  honeatly  think  they  are  suited  to 
6a«h  otiier.  Paul  is  very  happy ;  we  need 
haye  no  fears  about  him.  And  as  to 
Celia~it  is  no  use  frettbg  over  the  past,  is 
it  1  But  I  only  wish  that  my  poor  brother- 
in-law  had  managed  his  affairs  rather 
better,  so  that  she  might  at  least  have  had 
something  of  her  own.  It  is  a  little  painful 
for  a  girl  to  bring  absolutely  nothing  to 
her  husband.  Celia  would  feel  it,  I  know, 
if  she  had  not  such  perfect  confidence  in 
Paul.  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  fortunate 
girl  I  think  her  i" 

Colonel  Ward  looked  very  grave. 

''She  is  fortunate,"  he  said.  "  And  so 
is  Paul,"  he  added,  after  a  moment 

There  was  a  slight  change  in  his  manner, 
sad  Mra  Percival  was  quite  aware  of  it.  She 
did  not  know  however  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  mention  of  her  brother-in-law,  whose 
name  reminded  Colonel  Ward  of  doubts 
and  anxieties  he  had  almost  forgotten.  She 
thooght  of  something  else,  for  which  she 
had  long  felt  that  they  owed  the  Colonel 
some  sort  of  apology. 

"I  hope  you  understood  our  motives," 
she  began ;  "  our  reason  for  keeping  Celia's 
eng^ement  quite  to  ourselves  for  those 
few  first  weeks.  I  hope  Paul  explained  to 
you ." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Colonel,  a  little 
absently,  and  this  was  very  strange  in  him. 
'*It  was  your  own  affair  :  you  did  quite 
right." 

He  was  thinking  of  Captain  Darrell  and 
hu  character,  and  then  of^the  steadfastness 
which  was  plain  to  him  'in  Celia,  and  the 
frank  charm  of  her  manner — though,  to  be 
mre,  Ford  had  said  one  day  how  much 
that  free  way  of  Miss  Darrell's  favoured 
the  Captain,  and  had  been  terribly  snubbed 
for  luB  remark.  These  things  happened 
every  day.  It  would  be  too  hard  to  make 
a  child  responsible  for  her  father's  faults. 


It  was  not  for  long  that  he  had  thought 
of  her  as  Tom  Darrdl's  daughter.  To  him 
she  must  be  Mra  Percival's  niece,  Paul 
fiomabe's  wife;  and  tiiese  were  two 
strong  claims  to  the  utmost  of  his  faith 
and  friendship. 

"What  is  he  thinking  about!"  Mra 
Percival  said  to  herself,  for  she  saw  that 
his  mind  had  strayed  far  away  from  her. 

He  was  pulling  his  moustache,  and 
staring  blankly  at  the  fira  After  two  or 
three  minutes  he  got  up,  walked  across  the 
room,  and  unlocked  an  oak  cupboard  on 
the  top  of  which  some  of  his  best  china 
stood.  From  this  he  took  out  two  small 
old  leather  cases,  which  he  brought  to 
Mra  Percival,  and  laid  on  the  table  close 
beside  her. 

"My  wedding  present  for  Celia,"  he 
said.  "  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  great  kind- 
ness ;  to  take  them  to  Hunt  and  Boskell, 
to  be  done  up  and  put  into  new  casea  I 
am  not  likely  to  be  in  town  myself  at 
present.  They  can  send  them  to  you  at 
Woolsborough,  and  you  will  then  add  to 
your  kindness  by  giving  them  to  Celia — 
with  my  love." 

Mra  Percival  looked  up  at  him,  smiling 
with  delight 

"  My  dear  Colonel,"  she  said,  "  I  wish 
Celia  could  have  heard  you  say  that  But 
I  am  not  going  to  be  quite  so  obliging. 
Oh  no;  Hunt  and  fioskell  must  return 
them  to  you,  and  then  you  must  give  them 
to  Celia  yourself,  when  you  come  to  the 
wedding." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  be  there,"  said 
the  Colonel  quickly.  "No;  you  must 
really  do  me  this  favour." 

As  he  spoke  he  opened  the  cases,  and 
Mrs.  Percival  made  an  exclamation,  though 
perhaps  she  was  not  entirely  surprised,  for 
she  knew  that  Colonel  Ward  had  some 
diamonds.  These  that  he  had  chosen  for 
his  present  to  Celia  were  his  very  best; 
a  star  and  a  butterfly,  both  magnificent ; 
they  would  have  been  a  splendid  present 
for  a  princesa 

"Oh,  my  dear  Colonel,  they  are  too 
beautiful,  too  magnificent,"  Mrs.  Percival 
murmured  softly,  and  there  were  really 
tears  in  her  eyea  "  Surely  there  must  be 
somebody — somebody  belonging  to  you — 
who  has  a  claim  to  these  lovely  thiug?. 
Celia  will  not  know  how  to  thank  you—  she 
will  have  no  presents  approaching  these. 
Really,  I  don't  think  I  can  let  you  do  it" 

"Lady  Bomaine's  diamonds  are  better 
than  theEe,"  said  the  Colonel,  smiling. 
''She  will  have  them,  of  course  ;  and  I 
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don't  think  a  lady  can  have  too  many  of 
Buch  things.  What  use  are  they  to  an  old 
fellovr  like  me )" 

"  Bat  yon  ought  to  leave  them  to  some 
one  in  yoor  own  family." 

"There  is  no  one.  Since  I  found  that 
I  should  never  marry — ^since  Paul  was  bom, 
I  have  meant  them  for  his  wife." 

He  looked  down  at  the  table  for  a  minute, 
and  so  did  Mrs.  Percival,  quite  understand- 
ing the  gentle  hint  that  these  beautiful 
thuigs  'might  been  her  own.  There  they 
lay  flashing .  from  their  satin  beds,  which 
were  yelloii^  with  age;  but  the  stones  in 
their  everlasting  youth  looked  ready  to 
begin  a  new  life  once  mora 

"Don't  tell  Miss  Darrell,  please,"  said 
the  ColoneL  "  If  you  will  kindly  promise 
me  that,  I  will  consult  you  about  some 
other  plans  of  mine — in  confidence,  I 
mean." 

"  Anything  you  like  to  tell  me  is  perfectly 
safe,"  said  Mrs.  Percival  earnestly. 

Colonel  Ward  took  up  the  cases,  and 
put  them  back  into  his  cupboard,  saying, 
''  1  will  send  them  to  you."  Then,  coming 
back  to  the  table,  he  poured  out  another 
cup  of  tea  for  Mib.  Percival 

<'Oar  young  people  are  behaving  very 
badly,"  she  said. 

«I  hope  they  will  let  me  have  ten 
minutes  more  with  you,"  the  Colonel 
replied  gravely. 

He  then  sat  down  and  b^an  to  talk  of 
his  own  affairs.  Perhaps  the  deep  sym 
pathetic  interest  in  Mn.  Percival  s  face 
was  at  first  more  apparent  than  real,  for  at 
that  moment  the  exact  amount  of  his  in- 
come and  savings  did  not  seem  to  matter 
to  her  much.  But  when  a  man  possessed 
of  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  pounds  begins 
to  talk  of  makug  his  will,  his  nearest 
friends  must  feel  some  amount  of  interest. 
And  very  soon  Mrs.  Percival  was  bending 
forward  in  her  chair,  her  hands  dasped, 
her  eyes  shining,  her  face  pale  with  ezcite- 
ment|  while  her  old  friend  ended  all  that 
he  was  telling  her  with  these  words : 

**  I  intended,  as  I  say,  to  make  Paul  my 
heir,  to  leave  him  everything.  But  in  the 
last  few  weeks  I  have  thought  of  a  better 
plan — at  least,  I  like  it  better — and  a  few 
words  you  ssdd  just  now  make  me  think 
that  you  will  like  it.  Ton  have  forgotten 
— ^may  I  remind  you)— you  said  it  was 
painful  for  a  girl  to  bring  nothing  to  her 
husband.     Well,  my  dear  " — the  ColonerB 


clear  blue  eyes  looked  very  odd. as  he 
forgot  himself  in; this  manner — ''Paul's  wife 
is  Paul  to  me,  and  I  mean  to  gratify  jmy- 
self  by  leaving  her— I  think  about  seventy 
thousand  pounds-- — " 

"  Oh  no,  no  1 "  cried  Mra.  Percival,  flosb- 
ing  scarlet.  •, 

'<  Why  notr'  said  the  Colonel  quietly. 

''It  is  too  much.  Celia  doesn't  deserve 
it.    She  has  no  claim  on  you." 

''It  is  not  a  question  of  .daims. 
Neither  has  Paul  any  claim  ;,bujb  bo  is  my 
dear  old  friend's  son,  and  Celia  bdongs 
to  you." 

At  that  moment  the  click  of  the  gaiden 
gate  announced  Paul  and  Celia. 

"Don't  make  any  difficulty,  please," 
said  Colonel  Ward,  gravely  and  quiddy. 
"  Only  oblige  me  by  keeping  my  plans  to 
yourself.  The  thing  is  not  done  yet,  and  I 
do  not  wish  her  to  know  before  her 
weddbg  day." 

Mrs.  Percival  had  started  up  from  her 
chair,  and  was  standing  by  the  chimney- 
piece.  At  that  moment  she  could  find  no 
words,  being  torn  by  a  conflict  of  feelings; 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  her  old  lover,  who 
stooped  and  kissed  it,  just  as  he  had  kissed 
Celia's  one  day. 

Mrs.  Percival  laughed  at  Paul  and  Celia 
when  they  came  in,  and  teased  them  for 
being  so  long ;  the  Colonel  was  grave  and 
polite  as  usual  One  thought. went  on 
tormenting  Mra  Percival,  while  she  was 
the  life  of  the  little  party. 

"  Seventy  thousand  pounds  !  My  po<Mr 
Vincent  1  If  Celia  had  that,  and  he  eoold 
marry  her  1 " 

And  the  instant  answer,  "  It  is  only  her 
marrying  Paul  that  gives  her  a  chance  of 
it,"  was  strangely  enough  of  no  use  what- 
ever in  driving  that  thought  away. 

As  they  were  travelling  up  to  town  the 
next  day,  Celia  said  to  Ik&s.  Percival : 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Vincent  yesterday. 
When  you  write,  will  you  ^ve  my  love  to 
him,  and  say  I  will  answer  it  soon  1 " 

"  Yesterday ! "  said  Mra  Percival 

"  Yes.  I  met  the  postman  on  the  road. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you." 

"What  did  he  say  t" 

"  Vincent  9  Oh,  nothing  particular.  Iti 
was  a  very  kind  letter." 

Celia  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  her 
aunt  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  say  any 
more. 
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Hit  waa  of  Fred  she  was  going 
a3  hard  to  tmagiue  bow 
m    Fred  wat    no 
hitn  any  thing 

"^v/  ^d.not herself 
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CnAPTER  XI.      "MISS  HICK.'* 

after  day  passed,  and  nothing  more 

ird  from  Fred,  to  his  father's  great 

ess;  which,  however,  he  contrived 

^e,  not    only  from    hb    gaest, 

his  wife  and  daughter.    Why 

them  a  trouble  that  might  never 

it  never  came,  they  would  have 

^ed  fur  nothing ;  and,  if  it  did 

▼cold  have  been  troubled  too 

the  Vicar   made    Ught    of 

\ntable  absence  and  silence, 

apologies  to  his  guest,  and 

tquired  him  to  make  much 

/er,  was  much  more  than 
nis  friend's  absence,  since  to 
ed   hours  of  May's  intoxicatbg 
^ionship.     By  this  time,  the   too 
..ceptible  youth  was  so  hopelessly  in  love 
that  he  waited  only  for  a  little  more  courage 
and  a  little  more  encouragement  to  pro- 
pose.    That  he  had  received  already  a 
mat  deal  of  encouragement  he  had  no 
doubt  at  alL    Though  shy,  he  was  very 
far  from  being  modest,  and  he  therefore 
found  most  encouragement  in  what  should 
have  most  discouraged  him — May's  frank 
fellowship.  If  he  had  had  any  adequate  idea 
of  modesty — ^not  to  say  of  May — he  would 
have  known  that  her  free  and  open  manner  \ 
her  jests,  verbal  or  practical ;  her  readiness 
to  accompany  him  everywhere,  and  her 
eagerness  to  please  him  in  everything,  were 
the  most  certain  signs  of  her  absolute  in- 
difft»rence  to  him.     fiat,  judging  her  as  he 
might  justly  have  judged  Pattie  Pratt,  he 
read  all  these  signs  the  other  way. 


Besides,  the  idea  of  his  own  social  im- 
portance, which  the  anticipation  of  his 
father's  immediate  death  had  helped  him 
to  realise  so  vividly^  was  in  itself  as  great 
an  encouragement  to  him  as  May's  win- 
some manner.  Did  it  not  account  in  some 
part  for  that  manner!  Would  she  have 
shown  herself  so  winning  at  once — from 
the  very  first  day  of  his  visit — to  one  of 
less  social  importance!  No  doubt  she 
liked  him  now  for  himself ;  but  her  co^ 
diality,  before  she  had  known  him,  could 
have  been  shown  only  to  the  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  George  Gower. 

Like  Slender,  who,  in  his  suit  to  Mistress 
Anne  Page,  did  not  forget,  or  allow  others 
to  forget,  his  relationship  to  Shallow — ''a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  his  country,  simple 
though  I  stand  here"— Gower  was  not 
unmindful  for  a  moment  of  the  great  start 
in  the  race  which  his  prospects  as  his 
father's  son  and  heir  gave  him. 

On  the  whole,  then,  what  between  his 
love-lomness,  his  sense  of  self-importance, 
and  his  construction  of  May's  free  friendli- 
ness, our  shy  and  susceptible  wooer  needed 
but  a  slight  impulse  to  push  him  over  the 
brink  of  a  proposal. 

Bat  of  this  May,  in  spite  of  Con's  caution, 
had  little  real  apprehension.  Of  coarse, 
she  saw  that  he  admired  her;  but  so  did 
Mr.  Spratt;  and  a  proposal  from  Mr. 
Spratt  would  have  seemed  to  her  less  un- 
provoked than  one  from  Mr.  Gower.  Th& 
fact  was,  she  made  the  natural,  but  serious 
mistake,  of  supposing  that  Gower  esti- 
mated himself  at  her  light  valuation ;  which, 
if  different,  was  not  higher  than  her  valu- 
ation of  Mr.  Spratt  And  she  could  not 
see  that  she  had  given  either  gentleman 
any  encouragement,  since  her  sprightly, 
frank,  and  pleasant  manner  was  as  natural 
to  her  as  her  breathing,  and  was  no  more  (i 
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don't  think  a  lady  can  have  to^^^^^ 

Buch  things.  What  use  umJ^^  Mr.  Spratt 
fellow  like  me ?"  •  ..fe^on  or  Miss Brice. 
•*Bat  you  ojjghk.^^^*  instead  of  less,  re- 
one  in  yourjM|P^^^t*^<5e.  Mr.  Gtewer  might 

—    -   ^''■Jund  for  encouragement;  but 
as  May  was  the  last  in  the 
wear  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve 
sight  of  the  man  who  had  tron  it 

While  things  were  in  this  critical  state, 
May  received  the  following  letter  from  an 
eccentric  old  maid  in  the  village,  Miss 
Hick. 

"  My  dear  May, — You  have  given  me 
up  altogether  of  late  for  'a  very  good 
reason  ! '  Do  you  think  you  could  tear  your- 
self away  for  an  hour  1  It's  not  Miss  Brice, 
though  I  do  think  something  ought  to  be 
done;  but  there's  no  use  speaking  to  your 
father  even  if  he  could  stop  him  marrying 
any  one  he  pleases,  and  even  the  Bishop 
couldn't,  I  suppose ;  but  it's  a  rery  great 
scandal.  However,  it's  not  my  business, 
and  it's  about  something  else  I  want  to  see 
you — something  very  important,  that  I  can 
speak  only  to  you  about  You  will  come  at 
once,  I  know,  whether  he  can  spare  you  or 
not  1  Yours  very  affectionately, 

"  Martha  Hick." 

"  Any  news,  dear  1 "  asked  her  father  at 
sight  of  May's  perplexed  face  after  she  had 
read  this  letter. 

'<No,  father;  it's  only  from  Miss  Hick 
asking  me  to  call,"  she  said,  handing  the 
letter  to  her  father. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  there's 
no  news  in  it,  when  she  tells  you  that 
scandal  is  not  her  business,  as  if  she  had 
any  other  business  under  the  sun  1 "  cried 
the  Vicar  impatiently.  "I  suppose  it's 
Spratt,  though  the  poor  little  man  has 
hardly  yet  recovered  from  hor  marriage  of 
him  to  Miss  Walmsley." 

<(  It  must  be  Mr.  Spratt,"  May  replied, 
after  another  look  at  the  letter. 

''That  woman  is  a  perfect  mischief 
mill,"  broke  out  the  Vicar,  in  his  rage  at 
the  suggestion  in  the  letter  that  May  had 
metal  more  attractive— obviously  Gower — 
to  keep  her  at  home.  "  That  woman  is  a 
perfect  mischief  mill.  Oat  of  a  few  slender 
th'^eads  of  fact  she  spins  yards  of  the 
moat  scandalous  fictions.  Bat  she  has  a 
curious  history,  which,  perhaps,  explains 
or  excuses  her  delight  in  scandal."  He 
then  proceeded  to  inform  his  guest  that 
Miss  Hick  had  had  a  disappointment  in 
love  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-five, 
when  such  disappointments,  like  the 
measles,  are  less  easily  got  over.  A 
Mr.  Skipwith,  a  Curate  of  his  immediate 
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Eredecessor,  had  won  her  too  susceptible 
^  eart — intentionally  as  she  believed ;  bat 
innocently  and  unconsciously,  as  he  pro- 
tested. To  give  him  an  excuse  for  frequent 
calls  upon  her  she  had  feigned  an  illness, 
which  prevented  her  attendance  at  church, 
and  demanded  his  attendance  at  her  home 
for  the  ministration  of  the  consolations  of 
religion  to  her.  In  those  days  she  was  the 
main  support  of  all  the  Parochial  Societies 
and  Chanties,  and,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Skipwith 
himself,  half  of  whose  stipend  she  paid, 
and  half  or  more  than  half  of  whose  board 
she  furnished.  She  sent  him  jMnefients 
almost  daily  of  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
especially  those  of  a  substantial  kind.  In 
return  for  this  eenerosity,  Mr.  Skipwith 
was  constant  in  nis  attendance  upon  her; 
interchangbg  his  spiritaal  for  her  temporal 
advice.  For,  in  all  his  difficulties  witJi  Us 
Vicar,  his  work,  and  his  parishioners — and 
he  contrived  to  have  some  on  hand  always 
— ^he  had  recourse  for  advice  to  this  elderly 
Egeria.  In  truth,  though  she  was  but  ten 
years  his  senior,  he  regarded  her  so  much 
more  as  a  mother  than  as  a  possible  wife, 
that  he  confided  to  her  his  engagement  to 
Miss  Wade,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a 
retired  wine  merchant  1  Miss  Hick  forth- 
with went  into  hysterics,  and,  upon  coming 
out  of  them,  dismissed  Mr.  Skipwith,  not 
only  from  her  house,  but  from  lus  curacy ; 
for  she  at  once  withdrew  her  grant  in  aid 
of  his  stipend. 

Henceforth,  she  held  in  unceasingly  and 
unappeasable  detestation — ^not  the  clergy 
in  general— but  only  Curates ;  as  though 
Curates  differed  as  essentially  from  Sectors, 
as  grubs  from  butterflies. 

The  furious  and  foolish  disturbancs  she 
had  made  about  the  matter  in  the  first 
frenzy  of  her  disappointment  was  bitterly 
regretted  when,  upon  coming  more  to 
herself,  she  found  herself  the  lau^ing- 
stock  of  the  parish.  This  shame  kept 
her  still  indoors  under  the  same  pretext 
of  illhealth,  until,  from  habit  and  from 
indolence,  she  grew  to  hate  the  idea  of 
going  abroad. 

Nevertheless,ifthemountain  would  notstir, 
Mahomet  mi^ht  come  to  it;  if  she  would  not 
visit  the  parish,  the  parish  should  visit  her. 
She  contrived  to  make  herself  indispen&able 
in  one  way  or  another  to  so  many  people, 
that  she  had  a  crowd  of  visitors  with  whom 
she  did  a  large  business  in  gossip.  As  a 
merchant  or  middleman  she  stayed  at  home, 
while  the  rest  came  and  went,  imparting 
gossip  and  supporting  it  when  manufactured 
into  scandal.     In  faet^  all  the  foul  linen  of 
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the  parish  was  brought  to  her  house,  and 
often  got  mixed  in  her  mind— eren  as 
foal  linen  gets  mixed  sometimes  at  the 
laundress' — and  was  sometimes  mis-sent  to 
the  wrong  addressi 

*'  Fortonately  she  has  become  such  a  pro- 
verb for  canards  that  no  one  belieres  her." 

'-'She  can't^really  mean  to  make  mischief, 
for  she's  very  kind-hearted,"  urged  May. 

"  To  herself,"  retorted  the  Vicar,  still 
angry.  *'She  scatters  scandal  and  money 
from  jost  the  same  motive,  self-gratifica- 
tion ;  and,  because  she's  thinking  only  of 
herself,  she  often  does  as  much  mischief 
with  her  money  as  with  her  tongue." 

"  Ob,  but  she's  unselfishly  kind-hearted, 
too ;  she  is  indeed,"  May  pleaded,  remem- 
hering  many  acts  of  kindness  kindly  done 
by  Miss  Hick  to  herself. 

"Well,  perhaps  she  is,"  her  father  ad- 
mitted with  reluctant  justice.  "But she 
does  ten  times  more  evil  with  her  tongue 
than  she  does  good  with  her  hand.  I 
wonder  what  mare's  nest  she  has  found 
now  for  you?" 

''  I  have  no  idea,"  May  replied,  though,  as 
she  spoke,  a  sudden  misgiving  that  it  might 
somehow  be  something  about  Fred  crossed 
her  mind ;  but  then  she  was  now  always 
dreadmg  to  hear  Ql  news  of  Fred.  Fearing 
that  her  father  also  might  suspect  this— 
of  which  there  was  not,  of  course,  the  re- 
motest danger — she  turned  suddenly  to  say 
to  Gower : 

**  You  must  go  to  see  her." 

"II    Why  should  I  got" 

"  Oh,  because  everyone  goes ;  and  it's  the 
only  pleasure  the  poor  old  soul  has." 

"Seeing  met" 

"  She  has  not  CDme  quite  to  that  yet ; 
but  she  may  when  she  knows  you,  she's  so 
odd/'  May  answered  laughing. 

"  I  will  go  with  pleasure  if  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  take  me,"  Gower  answered 
eagerly. 

May  shook  her  head  decidedly. 

"  She  wants  to  see  me  alone ;  but  father 
can  take  you." 

Her  fkther,  however,  remembering  what 
May  had  oyerlooked — that  Miss  Hick 
would  be  sure  to  chaff  Gower  about  her — 
said  significantly : 

"  She  would  only  talk  like  that  letter  to 
him — all  kinds  of  rubbishy  gossip." 

May,  understanding  the  allusion, 
colourad,  and  turned  to  busy  herself  with 
Kathleen,  while  her  father  changed  the 
conversation. 

May  lost  no  time  in  hurnring  off  to  see 
the  old  lady,  having  still  a  disquieting  pre- 


sentiment that  it  was  of  Fred  she  was  going 
to  hear,  though  it  was  hard  to  imagine  how 
Miss  Hiok — ^with  whom  Fred  was  no 
favourite — could  hear  about  him  anything 
that  neither  bis  father,  his  friend,  nor  heraelf 
had  heard. 

Miss  Hick  had  lived  in  the  bow-window 
of  one  of  the  many  large  rooms  of  Hem- 
mersley  Lodge  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  under  the  pretext — ^in  which  she 
had  long  come  herself  to  believe — that  she 
was  a  chronic  invalid.  She  did  not  look  it, 
certainly,  for  she  was  a  fat,  sleek,  rosy  little 
woman,  who  always  reminded  you  some- 
how, by  her  plump  figure,  her  little  tumed- 
up  nose,  and  her  restless  and  twinkling 
eyeBf  of  a  podgy  little  pig  who  grunts  up 
at  you  expectantly  when  you  stoop  to  look 
at  him  over  the  sty- wall 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you've  come  at  last ; 
but,  of  course,  I  understand ;  don't  apolo- 
gise," she  cried  in  one  breath,  nodding  and 
smiling. 

"  I  couldn't  get  away  from  Mr.  Gower, 
if  you  mean  that,  Miss  Hick,"  May 
answered,  with  such  absolute  and  uncon- 
cerned coolness  as  upset  altogether,  for  the 
moment,  that  good  lady's  little  romance. 
"  He's  too  fascinating — too,  too,"  she  added, 
nodding  emphatically. 

"Oh,  but^  now,  really!"  gasped  Miss 
Hick,  utterly  defeated  by  May's  audacious 
tactics. 

"  Yes,  really;  just  wait  till  you  see  him 
for  yourself." 

"  He  was  engaged  already  ! "  cried  the 
old  lady  triumphantly,  after  a  pausQ  of 
profound  perplexity  over  this  riddle. 

"  How  did  you  know.  Miss  Hfck  1 " 

"  Because,  if  he  hadn't  been,  he  couldn't 
have  resisted  you,  my  dear." 

"But  how  did  you  know  he  had  refused 
met" 

"  Now  do  be  serious.  May.  Who  is  she  t " 
she  asked  with  life-and-death  earnestness, 
though  she  knew  nothing  of  Gower  but 
his  name. 

"That  he's  engaged  tot  But  I  didn't 
know  even  that  he  was  engaged  till  you 
told  me,  Miss  Hick." 

"I!  Why  you  told  me  yourself  this 
moment  that  he  was  engaged  ! " 

Having  tried  earnestly,  yet  all  to  no 
purpose,  to  get  this  idea  out  of  Miss  Hick'a 
head,  May  changed  the  subject. 

"Bat  you  wanted  to  see  mo,  Mies 
Hickt" 

•'  I  wanted  to  know  about  Fred,  my  dear. 
What  is  it  now  t" 

"Whatisitt" 
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"  Mj  dear,  I  know  all  aboat  it;  bo  there's 
no  need  to  make  a  mystery  of  it  to  me/' 

"  What  have  yoa  heard,  Miss  Hick  1  Do 
tell  me/'  cried  May,  with  agitated  eagerness. 

"  I  have  heard  from  himself  1  "  Miss 
Hick  rejoined  triumphantly.  <'If  he  con- 
fides in  me,  yon  may,  I  think" 

''  Bat  I  really  know  nothing  at  all  about 
him,  Miss  Hick.  He  has  not  written  to 
me  since  he  went  to  London.  What  is  the 
matter  t    Do  pray  tell  me." 

Bat,  as  Miss  Hick  had  really  nothing  to 
tell — ^for  she  had  been  playing  merely  a 
game  of  brag— she  turned  upon  a  sudden, 
compunctious  and  discreet 

"  As  he  has  not  written  to  you,  I  don't 
think  he  would  wish  me  to  speak  about  it, 
even  to  you,  my  dear.  Indeed,  he  asked 
me  to  say  nothing  of  it  to  anyone ;  but  I 
thought  that  he  must,  of  course,  have  told 
you. 

"  He  has  written  to  ask  you  to  lend  him 
some  money ;  but  I  knew  he  wanted  some," 
May  answered,  now  absolutely  certain  that 
there  was  nothing  else  in  the  letter;  for, 
otherwise,  Miss  Hick  conld  not  possibly 
have  contained  herself.  Besides,  as  Fred 
would  as  soon  have  chosen  the  local  paper 
as  Mias  Hick  for  a  confidant,  plainly  no- 
thing but  the  direst  pecuniary  necessity 
could  have  driven  him  to  apply  to  her. 

<<Bat  what  for,  my  dearf  What  for? 
That  is  the  questioa" 

"Has  he  told  you t" 

"  He  couldn't  tell  either  you  or  me,  my 
dear,  in  so  many  words,  you  know,"  Miss 
Hick  replied. 

''Then  he  has  only  asked  you  for  a  loan  t" 
persisted  May,  mercilessly. 

"Because  he  couldn't  tell  me  or  even 
you,  my  dear,  what  it  was  for.  Depend 
upon  it  he  has  got  entangled  with  some 
girl,  and  he's  trying  to  buy  her  off.  Breach 
of  promise,  you  know,  or  something  of 
that  sort,"  she  added,  mindful  ef  May's 
maiden  innocence. 

"It  isn't  that  at  all.  Miss  Hick;  it 
isn't,  indeed,"  May  urged,  foreseeing  the 
immense  amount  of  mischief  the  scandalouB 
old  soul  might  make  of  her  own  mere 
imaginings.  "He  has  got  into  debt  by 
returning  the  entertainments  of  his  frienda 
He  told  me  so  himself." 

"Oh  well,  my  dear,  it  is  not  my 
bueiness." 

"You  can't  help  him  I"  faltered  May 
distressfully. 

"  I  don't  think  I  could,  conscientiously, 
dear,  without  knowing  what  the  money 
was  for." 


"  He  wUl  tell  you,  I  know  he  will,  if-4f 
youll  promise  not  to  mention  it^"  May 
cried  eagerly. 

"  Bat  he  says  he  must  have  it  by  return 
of  post  to  be  of  any  use  to  him.  There 
wouldn't  be  time  to  hear ;  and  that's  why  I 
sent  for  you,  dear,  to  ask  you  about  it." 

"Do  pray  send  it  to  him,  Miss  Hick; 
pray  da  He  may  be  in  some  great 
trouble." 

"  You  will  be  in  great  trouble  if  I  don't, 
I  see,  my  dear ;  and  so  it's  done,"  said  the 
old  lady,  nodding  very  kindly  at  May, 
whom  she  loved  probably  better  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world. 

May  started  up  and  kissed  her  effusively, 
and  then  Miss  Hick  sent  her  for  pen,  ink, 
paper,  and  cheque-book,  to  get  the  business 
done  out  of  hand  and  off  the  girl's  mind. 

"  And,  Miss  Hick,"  said  May  rising  when 
the  letter  had  been  given  her  to  post, 
"you  won't  talk  about  it,  I  know." 

"  OE  course  not,  dear ;  but  you  mustn't 
go,  I  haven't  had  a  word  with  you  yet 
No,  no,  you  sha'n't  go  indeed  You  must 
sit  down  and  tell  me  everything." 

*'  I  really  don't  think  I  have  anything 
new  to  tell  you,"  May  said  as  she  re-eeated 
herself,  "  except  that  Mr.  Sugden  has  given 
us  the  field." 

"He  must  be  going  to  die,  or  break, 
then.  Hell  never  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle." 

May  laughed  at  this  apt  application  of 
Scripture  to  Mr.  Sugden's  camel-like  balk. 

"I  have  always  found  him  very  generous," 
she  protested. 

"To  you,  my  dear;  he  can't  resist  a 
pretty  face.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
if  he  could,"  she  added,  with  a  significant 
shake  of  the  head. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  improvement  to  ttie 
school." 

"  And  a  great  convenience  to  Miss  Brioe 
and  Mr.  Spratt  my  dear.  Much  more 
convenient  than  Brick  Lane." 

"  How  do  you  mean  I " 

"My  dear,  they're  always  together  in 
Brick  Lane." 

"  Mr.  Spratt  and  Miss  Brice ! "  exclaimed 
May,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself,  at  such  a 
Strephon  and  Urania,  and  at  the  Arcadian 
rendezvous  of  Brick  Lan& 

"  Aek  Dalby,  the  butcher's  boy,  if  you 
don't  believe  me,  my  dear ;  he  saw  them 
walking  together  there  last  Saturday," 
cried  Miss  Hick  triumphantly. 

"Yes?" 
I     "  Now,  May  dear,  you  know  just  as  well 
I  as  I  do  that  he's  paybg  her  attention." 
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"Ton  don't  know  Mr.  Spratt.  He 
wouldn't  stoop  to  pay  attention  to  any- 
thing  bat  a  Uaek-beetla  And,  as  for  Miss 
Brice,  she's  engaged  already — ^to  Canon 
Bufield's  Scriptnre-reader,  Mr.  Jadd." 

"It's  qnite  time,  then,  she  told  Mr. 
Spratt  of  if 

'Bat  Mr.  Soratt  is  to  help  to  many 
them  next  montn." 

"Then  it's  time  Mr.  Jadd  was  told  of 
hit  tttentiona." 

"Bat  I  assure  yon,  Miss  Hick,"  pro- 
tested May  earnestly,  «  Mr.  Spratt  hasn't 
any  attentions  He  never  had  any;  he 
was  bom  without  them ;  he  was  indeed." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  yon  don't  know  them," 
"them"  meaning  the  male  sex  generally, 
bat  Corates  In  partiealar— "  of  coarse  he'd 
tell  you  that  he  was  only  collecting  black- 
beeties  with  her ;  though,  why  he  should 
choose  her  to  collect  them  with  him  in 
Brick  Line " 

"Oh,  but  he  didn't  tell  me  anything  of 
thekmd." 

'  My  dear,  you  said  this  moment  that 
he  was  not  paying  attentions  to  her,  but 
collecliug  black-beetles  with  her  in  Brick 
Luie." 

"I  only  said  his  mind  was  too  full  of 
black  beetles  to  pay  attention  to  her,  or 
any  one," 

Tais  description  of  Mr.  Spratt's  mind,  as 
smarming,  like  a  cellar  kitchen  in  a  sea- 
port town  with  black-beetles,  did  not  at 
all  reassure  Miss  Hick. 

"I  don't  think  that's  any  excuse,  my 
dear,"  rejoined  the  old  lady  with  exaspe- 
rating irreleyance, ''  he  may  not  have  very 
nice  tastes,  but  he  ought  to  remember  his 
poBition  as  a  cleigyman.  Of  course  I  know 
Miis  Brice  is  a  great  pet  of  yours;  but 
she's  not  a  lady,  and  that  makes  it  all  the 
worse  if  he  means  nothing,  as  you  say;  and 
if  she's  engaged  to — to-- —  Who  did  you 
say  she  was  engaged  to  f 

'*  Canon  Borfield's  Scripture-reader, 
Mr.  Judd." 

"  He' wears  a  soft  hat,  and  a  long  coat, 
and  a  red  beard,  and  walks  as  if  he  were  in 
aaick  roomt"  cried  Miss  Hickj  with  al- 
most breathless  eagerness. 

"And  long  hair,  and  an  umbrella,  and 
dark-grey  trousers  with  two  sets  of  knees 
to  them,  and  ^es  with  aU  the  colour  washed 
oat,  perhaps  from  his  chronic  cold  in  the 
head.  Thafs  him!"  cried  May,  laughbg 
at  the  old  lady's  ravenous  eagerness  to 
identify  a  Leeds  Scripture-reader. 

"  So  she's  engsged  to  him,  is  she  t  A 
Scriptare-xeader  I     Ah  I    my    dear,    you 
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take  to  the  trade  of 
fit  far  any  other  trade — 

'' Clergymen  t"  asked  May,  assured  of 
putting  Ida  old  lady  to  confusion. 
Bat  she  was  not  put  to  confusion  at  alL 
"There  are  not  many  deigymen  like 
your  father,  my  dear.  Look  at  the  Curates  I 
Is  there  one  of  them  iHio  would  have  got 
into  any  other  profession  t  And  it's  the 
same  with  Soripture*readers  among  the 
lower  classes ;  it's  only  those  that  are  fit 
for  nothing  else  that  tike  to  it" 

May  was  amazed  by  Miss  Hick's  views 
on  this  subject^  being  as  dear,  decided,  and 
pointedly  expressed  as  they  were  caustic. 
But  Miss  Hick,  having  brooded  for  so  many 
yesrs  upon  her  bitter  grudge  against  the 
Chnrch,  had  not  only  formed,  but  formu- 
lated almost  epigrammatically  in  her  mind, 
her  disparaging  views  of  the  clergy. 

"My  dear,!  hope  you  won't  marry  a 
clergyman  till  you  meet  one  like  your 
father.  This  Mr.  Gower  isn't  going  to  be 
one,  is  he  1 " 

May  laughed  at  the  suggestion  of  so 
preposterous  idea. 
"  Yoa'?e  almost  persuaded  me  that  he  is." 
"  I,  my  dear ! " 

"As  you  say,  it's  only  those  that  are 
fit  for  nothmg  who  take  to  it  1  I  don't 
think  he's  going  to  be  anything  but  his 
father's  son,  which  is  as  easy  a  profession 
as  even  the  Church." 

Then  Miss  Hick  made  greedy  enquiry 
into  Sir  George  Oowet's  birth,  position, 
income,  number  of  family,  and  so  on,  and 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  May  knew 
little  more  than  herself  about  them. 

"  It  may  come  off  yet,  my  dear ;  he's  too 
youDg  to  know  his  own  mind,"  she  said  at 
length  with  a  knowing  nod  and  smile, 
alluding  to  the  possibility  of  Oower's 
jilting  his  fiancee  in  May's  favour. 

"  He  certainly  doesn't  know  it  as  wdl  as 
you  do.  Miss  ELick/'  May  rejoined  laughing. 


UNPROFESSIONAL    CRITICISMS. 

In  looking  through  the  contents  of  the 
Free  Library  of  a  large  manufacturing 
town,  we  have  often  been  as  much  diverted 
by  the  pencil  annotations  in  the  margins 
as  by  the  matter  of  the  volumea  them- 
selves. These  marginal  notes  are  expressions 
of  mind,  mood,  or  character.  They  are 
the  legacy  of  early  readers  to  their  sue- 
oessors ;  and  we  have  again  and  again  been 
tempted  into  reverie,  the  bettor  to  realise 
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the  persona  and  idioayncraeies  of  these  our 
predecessors.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  love-passages  the  most  invite  under- 
lining and  comment.  When,  therefore,  we 
open  one  of  Trollope's  novels,  we  prepare 
for  a  double  treat.  Girls  and  boys  take 
up  the  black-lead  cudgel  on  behalf  of  human 
nature,  and  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
love  conversations  and  narrative  with  a 
freedom  and  assurance  which  cui  only  come 
from  an  innate  sense  of  knowledge  and 
propriety  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  Their 
•'  Ohs,"  and  •'  Very  trues,"  and  "  Capitals  T' 
and  "  Boshes  1 ''  are  so  many  triumphs  and 
reproofs  for  the  author.  They  are  to  him 
what  the  shouts  and  hisses  of  the  gallery 
are  to  the  dramatist ;  and,  if  he  be  wise,  he 
will  not  hold  them  in  supercilious  contempt. 

Again,  when  we  find  the  phrase,  *<  beauti- 
ful blue  eyes/'  in  George  Eliot's  "Mill  on 
the  Floss,''  underlined  once  as  a  whole, 
<'eyes"  twice,  and  "blue"  thrice,  we  can 
follow  and  appreciate  the  train  of  thought 
and  sensations  that  led  to  the  marking, 
and  see  the  flush  thereby  excited  in  the 
smooth  cheeks  of  the  reader.  The  words 
reproduced  a  mental  portrait  of  someone 
known  to  the  annotator,  and  were  there- 
fore irresistible. 

The  "people"  are  nothing  if  not 
impartial  in  their  criticisms.  They  have 
but  one  standard — their  feelings;  and  to 
this  they  are  eternally  faithful  Thus 
when  we  find  George  Meredith's  "  Rhoda 
Fleming"  censured  with  "Turn  it  outl" 
"No  good!"  "Rotl"  "A  silly  bookl" 
and  the  like,  we  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  by  the  standard  of  its  judges, 
the  book  is  jaatly  condemned. 

We  will  begin  by  considering  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  "  Adam  GrsBme."  We  read  the 
opening  paragraph  : 

"The  first  thing  which  I  can  record 
concerning  myself  is  that  I  was  bom " 

Then  we  word  of  comment  "  Wonder- 
ful," fills  up  the  line,  and  extrudes  itself 
into  the  margin.  From  the  handwriting, 
we  conjecture  that  our  commentator  is  a 
lady,  or,  rather,  not  a  gentleman.  She  has 
brought  the  three  volumes  home  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  and  now,  having  had 
her  tea,  she  sighs  away  the  burden  of  care 
which  has  come  upon  her  during  the  day, 
and  prepares  for  relaxation. 

"  The  first  thing  which  I  can  record," 
and  so  on. 

"  Dear  me  I  what  a  remarkable  fact ! 
Why,  Mrs.  Oliphant  might  as  well  tell  us 
that  the  gentleman  hius  two  eyes,  two 


legs,  two  arms,  and  so  on.  Of  course  he  was 
bom,  and  why  anyone  should  think  it 
worth  while  to  say  so,  I  can't  imanne." 

The  mood  satirical  awakens  toe  baby 
power  of  criticism  in  the  reader^s  mind, 
and,  feeling  for  her  inch  of  pencil,  she 
writes,  in  delicate,  incisive  characters — 
"Wonderful I"  Tiien,  with  her  mind 
relieved,  she  proceeds  to  the  next  para- 
graph : 

"That  I  was  bornl  I,  who  now  ait  in 
this  remote  and  solitary  study,  of  whose 
mysteries  my  good  neighbours^  apeak 
reverently  with  doubt  and  wonder,  en- 
compassed with  things  immortal;  the 
everlasting  elements  without,  the  atream, 
the  hills,  the  fruitful  earth,  which  has 
been  and  shall  be  until  the  end  of  time ; 
within,  with  things  of  life,  fated  perchance 
to  live  longer  than  this  present  world,  the 
books  of  men — ^the  Book  of  God— that  out 
of  darkness,  and  sleep,  and  unconsciousness, 
I  was  bom ! " 

This  lA  a  poetical  idealisation  of  Adam 
Grseme,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  aif^ting  in  hfs 
study,  surrounded  by  articles  which,  though 
matter  for  reverent  doubt  and  wonder 
with  those  who  knew  not  what  they  were, 
were  nothing  more  than  a  number  of 
books,  a  pair  of  globes,  a  few  stuffed 
animala,  and  sundry  pictures  and  relics, 
such  as  a  museum  would  scarcely  say  a 
civil "  thank  you  "  for;  aurrounded  immedi- 
ately by  auch  tranaitory  things,  but  also, 
more  mediately,  by  those  more  permanent 
creations  of  Nature — chills,  rivers,  and,  in 
shorty  the  earth  we  live  upon;  and 
lastly,  himself  in  tum  surrounding,  or 
rather  containing  the  knowledge  obtained 
from  booka,  and  the  Book  of  booka  !  A 
picture  of  concentric  circles — the  earth, 
the  atudy,  the  hero,  the  soul  of  the  hero  1 

"  Good  gracioua  1 "  here  aaya  our  Mary 
Jane,  in  a  pet  of  impatience,  *f  what  a  to-do 
about  notMng ! " 

But  as  ahe  cannot  apare  time  to  re-read 
the  paragraph  to  make  sure  that  it  means 
nothing,  ahe  merely  marka  it  with  t)ie  lead. 
Then,  bising  agafai  eaaed  of  the  taak  pcft 
upon  her  by  her  exacting  intellect,  again 
she  turns  to  the  book.  To  her  joy — oh 
foolish,  impatient  Mary  Jane  I  yet,  oh  wise 
and  prescient  Mary  Jane !— she  finda  that 
her  critical  faculty  has  not  deceived  her. 
For  ahe  reada  aa  foUowa : 

"  Theae  are  wonderful  worda.  This  life, 
to  which  neither  time  nor  eternity  can 
bring  diminution — ^this  everlasting  living 
aoul,  began.  My  mind  loses  itself  in  theae 
depths.    Strangely  significant  and  solemn 
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ire  the  commoneat  pkrases  of  oar  ha- 
manitj.  .  .  .'* 

**JaBt  my  own  thought!"  says  self- 
appreciatory  Mary  Jane,  with  a  jealous 
float  at  the  aathoress  for  filching  from  her 
tho  credit  as  originator  of  a  good  criticism. 
"  The  sort  of  book  I  coald  have  written 
myself,  I  can  see  ! " 

And  then  she  reads  on  and  on,  renderiog 
onwitting  homage  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  skill 
as  a  romancer. 

Yet  stay  1  Oar  Mary  Jane  is  impelled 
to  carp  once  more. 

'<I  felt,"  says  Mrs.  OUphant^  "large 
drops  of  moistare  barst  upon  my  brow ;  I 
shuddered  through  my  whole  frame;  I 
felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  flee  away, 
and  escape  from  all  these  miseries  for 
ever." 

Mary  Jane  puts  her  pencil  through 
"flee,"  and  metamorphoses  the  rhetoric 
into  plain  matter-of-fact  by  substituting 
the  word  "go."  Dear  Mary  Jane,  your 
endeavour  is  commendable.  Tou  have  a 
natural  abhorrence  of  fine  writing.  Yon 
yourself  are  not  in  the  habit  of  enduring 
distempered  moments,  when  reason  is  de- 
throned within  you ;  therefore,  you  cannot 
believe  in  such  spiritual  exultation  as  is 
the  outcome  of  a  peculiar  combination  of 
drcumstances  and  temperament  " '  Flee ' 
away,"  mdeed  1  Fudge  1  If  he  must  take 
himself  off— though  the  need  is  not  ap- 
parent—  let  him  simply  shake  himself 
together,  open  the  door,  and  saunter,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  wherever  his 
whim  may  lead  him.  As  for  fleeing  1  why, 
men  and  women  never  "  flee."  Ghosts  and 
goblins  may;  but  who  shall  vouch  for 
even  them  in  these  days  of  disbelief  in 
spiritualism  f 

Mary  Jane,  you  err.  Mrs.  Oltphant  is 
right,  strange  as  it  may  appear.  You  are,  in 
fact,  twice  wrong :  wrong  in  altering  what 
is  not  wrong,  and  wrong — even  if  you  had 
been  right  in  this — in  not  puttins  your 
pencil  through  the  next  verb  in  the 
sentence,  and  giving  us  a  word  to  harmonise 
with  the  sober  •'  go  "  of  your  choica  "  Go 
away  and  escape  from,"  is  short  leg  and 
long  leg.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  say  log 
that  you,  Mary  Jane,  were  beaten  black 
and  brown — Heaven  avert  the  contingency  I 
No ;  if  you  must  be  critical;  be  consistently 
so.  Don't  let  your  vexed  mind  merely 
dabble  in  the  mistakes  of  the  writers  who 
come  under  the  ken  of  your  terrible  intel- 
lect; but  remove  your  shift  of  mercy  or 
negligence,  and  plunge  earnestly,  "sans 
everyihiDg,''  into   the   invigorating   task 


that  seems  put  upon  you.  Bat  there, 
don't  be  discouraged ;  don't  fret  We  do 
not  blame  you.  Do  but  accept  our  ad- 
monitions in  the  spirit  in  which  we  offer 
them  to  you. 

Oar  next  subject  comes  from  Goldsmith's 
comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  We  are 
attracted  by  the  last  criticism  in  the  volume. 
Mr.  Hardcastle  says :  "  0  Lud  1 0  Lud  1"  etc. 
in  explanation  of  which  our  popular  com- 
mentator adds  in  the  margin:  "Lud — 
corruption  of  Lord  1  therefore  swearing." 

The  handwriting  is  round,  ttie  letters  are 
pot-bellied ;  and  under  the  aimotation  is  a 
thumb-mark  which,  by  the  aid  of  oar 
science  and  second  sight,  we  pronounce  to 
have  been  wrought  by  a  lad  of  fifteen  or 
sixteeiL  We  will  call  him  Erasmus  Me- 
ditation. Your  business,  Erasmus,  is  that 
of  eighth  assistant  in  the  two-windowed 
shop  of  Mr.  Peter  Tomkins,  draper  and 
mercer,  in  Alexandra  Square.  Your  tastes 
are  literary,  but  circumstances,  as  usual, 
militate  against  your  inclinations;  and, 
whereas  in  your  mind  you  aspire  to  be 
among  the  great  or  learned  of  this  world, 
in  your  body — ^your  actual  self— -you  are 
that  most  infinitesimal  and  undignified  of 
mortals — a  counter-jumper. 

" '  She  Stoops  toConquer  1'  Wonder  what 
it  is  about,"  said  our  Erasmus  to  himself 
one  evening  when,  having  tidily  put  away 
all  the  cottons,  and  buttons,  and  tapes,  and 
gloves,  which  he  had  disturbed  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  having  washed  some 
of  the  hateful  aroma  of  his  business  from 
off 'his  hands  and  face,  and  shaken  his 
featards  into  staid  solemnity  before  the 
glass  in  the  common  room  ef  the  establish- 
ment, be  cast  his  eye  down  the  catalogue 
of  the  Free  Library. 

" '  Stoops  to  Conquer  1 '  a  fine  tide — in- 
spiriting, you  know.  Makes  a  fellow  feel 
that  he  has  in  his  bones  some  ambition 
to  be  something  he  is  nof.  Could  fancy 
myself  Field-Marshal  Meditation,  or  Arch- 
bishop Erasmus,  with  the  greatest  ease  in 
the  world.  Yes.  I  will  have  *  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,'  and  see  what  it  is  like.  '  He 
stretches  himself  to  win/  or  '  He  rises  on 
his  toes  to  reach,'  would  be  more  the  thing 
for  a  man  like  me ;  but  one  must  cut  one's 
desires  to  one's  opportunities,  Erasmus,  my 
boy,  and  one  must  put  up  with  what  our 
writing  men  and  women  provide  for  us, 
withal  one  has  the  feelbg  within  one,  that 
one  could  beat  them  all  out  and  out  in  the 
matter  of  writing  books,  if  only  one  did 
but  try!" 
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"YeB,  please,  No.  9999  —  Goldsmith 
Oliver,  I  think.  No,  is  it  1  Yea,  Oliver 
ia  the  Christian  name.  He's  called  Gold- 
smith, thoash  of  course  it  might  have 
been  his  trade,  and  not  a  name  of  his  own 
at  all.    Ah  1  I  see — it's  a  play." 

Exit  Erasmus  Meditation,  makbg  much 
noise  as  to  his  feet,  book  under  hu  arm, 
happy  in  the  consciousness  of  coming 
pleasure. 

"Yes,  mamma,  my  toes  are  cramped. 
Its  btanding  all  day  long  behind  that 
blessed  counter.    I've  got  a  new  book." 

"  Somethiug  instructive  and  devotional, 
Erasmus,  my  boy,  I  hope." 

"Oh  yds,  mother.  It's  about  stooping 
to  cooquer." 

"  Ay  di  me  I  We  must  all  do  it^  my 
dear  lad.  We  must  bend  our  backs  to  the 
burden  of  life,  bear  the  yoke  without 
flinching,  and  then,  when  the  last  day  comes, 
we  shall  be  thankful.  Yes,  truly  thankful. 
Read  it  to  yourself,  child.  I  am  stimulated 
enough  already." 

**  All  lighS  mamma,"  from  Erasmus,  who 
secretly  congratulates  himself  on  the  per- 
mission, since  reading  aloud  to  his  mother 
is  an  ordeal  like  hot  coals  at  the  feet,  with 
icebergs  on  the  hands.  Then,  setting  deep 
in  his  chair,  he  takes  the  prettiest  of  the 
kittens  upon  his  lap,  prepares  his  pencil, 
and  opens  the  book  No.  9999.  His  im- 
pression of  the  first  page  is  unrecorded. 
He  restrains  his  pencil  for  a  whole  page  in 
Act  I.  But  when  Mrr.  Hardcaatle  says : 
*'Add  twenty  to  twenty,  and  make 
money  of  that — "  And  Mr.  Hardcaatle 
repliea :  *'  Let  me  see ;  twenty  added  to 
twenty  makes  juat  fifby-and-seven — "  he 
veve  more  than  brute,  and  less  than 
himself  if  he  held  his  hand. 

''  Twenty  and  twenty  are  forty,  not  fifty- 
seven,"  he  writes  in  the  margin ;  and  who 
shall  contradict  him  1 

But,  once  started,  Erasmus  knows  not 
when  or  where  to  stop.  He  alters  Mr. 
Ilardcaatle's  <'  quotha  "  into  "  quoth  he  "  1 
He  charges  Mrs.  Hardcastle  with  using  the 
word  '* paltry"  in  a  wrong  sense.  He 
translates  "  solus  "  as  '*  only."  He  agrees 
with  Miss  Hardcastle  in  her  detestation  of 
"a  reserved  lover,"  and  explains,  in  a  foot- 
note, that  **  a  reserved  man  is  a  man  which 
...  no,  a  man  who  reserves  a  part  of  him- 
self within  himself,  and  is  a  sham  1 1 " 
Nevertheless—O  illogical  Erasmus  I — he 
underlines,  with  two  thick,  black  marks, 
Mr.  Hardcastle's  responsive  assertion  that 
»» modesty  seldom  resides  in  a  breast  that 
is  not  enriched  with  nobler  virtues,"  to 


which  he  further  affixes  the  seal  of  his 
entire  approval  in  a  "  very  true." 

He  is  charmed  with  Tony's  famous  song 
in  the  "Three  Pigeons,"  and  underficores 
the  first  two  lines: 

Let  Bchoolnuisten  puzzle  their  brain 
With  grammar,  and  nooMnae,  and  learning, 

with  such  strength  of  finger  that  we  should 
have  prophesied  a  bad  end  for  him  if  he 
had  carried  his  approval  to  the  next  line 
also,  which  he  passes  over  in  silence  for 
the  fourth,  wherein  the  tempting  word 
"  genus,"  in  italics,  gives  him  opportonitj 
of  stating,  as  an  aside,  that "  genus,  generis" 
means  a  race.  The  "toroddle,  toroddle, 
toroll,"  at  the  end  of  each  v^rse  is  a  killing 
mystery,  if  the  quivering  zigzag  under- 
neath it  means  anything. 

But  really,  Erasmus,  you  are  so  exacUcg 
and  devoid  of  imagination  that  we  know 
not  what  to  think  of  you.  When  yon  put 
three  notes  of  interrogation  opposite 
"  ecod  "  we  wonder  what  yon  mean.  When 
you  scrawl  two  perpendicular  dashes  along- 
side Tony's  description  of  his  half-sister  as 
"a  tall,  trapesing,  trolloping,  talkative 
maypole,"  and  of  himself  as  "a  pretty, 
well-bred,  agreeable  youth  that  everybody 
ii  fond  of,"  we  sympathise  with  you,  and 
recognise  your  ideal 

Later,  we  draw  conclusions  that  yonr 
modest  mind,  Erasmus,  is  satiated  with  the 
*' devils"  and  "zounds"  of  the  speakers 
You  are  surprised  at  the  need  of  snch 
strong  language.  No  wonder !  Tou  langb, 
too,  as  you  think  how  they  would  have 
sounded  coming  from  you  in  slow,  hnt 
honest,  recitation  to  the  ears  of  horror- 
stricken  mamma. 

And  thus,  when  you  come  to  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's  **  O  Lud  1  O  Lud  1 "  you  make  yonr 
final  remark,  and  retire  from  the  field  of 
commentary.  Our  poor  Erasmus  1  Hadst 
lost  all  patience  with  thy  author,  and  his 
ill-sounding  incomprehensibilities  t  Tidst 
at  length  come  to  regard  him  as  a  reprobate 
on  whom  good  black-lead  pencil  was  wasted  t 
Or,  wert  thou  suddenly  called  away  from 
the  completion  of  thy  instructive  pleasine 
by  some  domestic  necessity  I  or — ^woe  to  it! 
— some  fell  circumstance  or  accident  that 
put  a  period  to  thy  life  f  Hadst  thoa  a  fit 
when  thy  curious  mind  had  writ  itself  oat 
in  the  last  exhaustive  paraphrase  t  The 
cat— did  it,  perchance,  go  mad,  and,  biting 
thy  mamma  and  thee,  send  ye  both  to  an 
untimely  grave )  Was  supper  ready,  and 
didst  thou  haply  overeat  thyself;  or chokel 
Heaven  save  us,  Erasmus  1    Would  that 
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Am  hadst  ended  the  task  undertaken  in 
the  apring  of  the  evening,  and  not  by  this 
lallen  close  to  thy  young  outpourmgs  have 
^ft  us  in  a  tunnoil  of  agitation  for  thy 
physical  and  intellectual  security  1  Bat  if 
thon  art  still  among  us,  may  thine  end  be 
peace. 

Sirearing !  Yes,  Erasmus,  we  would  fain 
believe  that  this  one  word  solves  the  riddle 
of  our  hopes  and  fears  concerning  thee. 
Thy  mind,  having  lightly  jumped  the  dan- 
gerous ditches  of  '* devil'' and  " zound?,'* 
comes  full  tilt  upon  a  "  Lud,''  and,  with 
poetic  prevision,  thou  knowest  the  peril 
wilh  which  thou  art  threatened. 

<*  Shut  the  book,  for  evil  communications 
eoinipt  good  manners  " — ^thus  speaks  the 
conscienoe  of  Erasmus,  and  he»  being  but  a 
boy,  dara  not  disobey  its  loud  authoritative 
counsel 

"Very-  well," sighs  Erasmus,  "but before 
I  pat  it  away,  let  me  express  my  opinion 
ODce  again." 

"Lud!  Lud!  Corraption  of  Lord — 
swearing."  This  done,  he  shuts  the  book 
with  a  bang,  awi^ng  mamma  to  the 
presence  of  supper,  and  the  realities  of  a 
life  which  ahe  was  fast  forgetting  in  the 
sweet  confusion  of  naps  and  knitting. 

Heaven  be  with  thee,  Erasmus,  and  keep 
thee  always  innocent--even  by  the  rules 
of  thine  own  exacting  standard ! 

One. more  subject  In  another  novel— 
the  title  of  which  we  are  glad  to  forget — 
there  occurs  the  phrase:  "A  sweet,  fresh, 
yoang  man,"  to  which  nauseous  mass  of 
adjectives  upon  one  small  noun,  is  afllxed 
a  feminine  ''  Oh  my  1 "  That  it  is  a  femi- 
nine addition,  who  can  doubt  1  Can  you 
not  hear  her  say  it)  see  the  expression 
on  her  face  while  she  sajs  it  f  fancy  the 
fltckering  giggle  upon  her  lips  while  she 
writes  it  in  the  book  1 

The  words  in  print  have  a  strange  power 
over  her.  "  A  sweet,  fresh,  young  man  I " 
Why,  may  our  head  be  forfeit  if  she  felt 
not  each  adjective  to  the  end  of  her  toes, 
and  a  shock  that  might  have  been  the 
saperlative  degree  of  the  three  adjectives 
together,  when  die  came  to  the  crowning 
word — ^man  1 

Ah,  Mias  Susceptible  Sensitive,  we  know 
you.  We  would  we  could  say  we  love 
yoo.  Bnt^  candidly,  we  cannot  That 
"  oh  my  1 "  of  yours  is  such  a  plebeian,  a 
basement,  sort  of  exclamation,  that  we 
could  not  idealise  you  to  the  loving  point, 
howsoever  much  we  tried.  True,  we  are 
willing  to  allow  that  ours  is  the  misfortune. 


You  may  be  as  pretty  as  a  Greuze.  We 
hope  you  are.  But  if  you  value  your  peace 
of  mind  in  the  future,  Miss  Sosceptible,  do 
strive,  and  strive  early,  to  master  your 
tongue.  Don't,  for  the  sake  of  all  you  hold 
dear,  let  it  do  as  it  pleases.  Or,  if  you 
find  that  it  is,  thus  early,  too  fatally  in- 
dependent to  submit  to  discipline,  lock 
yourself  in  a  dark  room  for  five  hours  or  so  a 
day,  and  give  the  tongue  full  fling,  so  that, 
on  your  release,  it  may  be  too  tired  to  let 
loose  any  more  such  monstrosities  of 
speech  from  pure  exuberance  of  health 
and  imagination. 

A  word  in  your  ear,  Miss  Sasceptible. 
Do  you  know  that  if,  captivated  by  the 
sweetness  or  the  beauty  of  your  face,  we 
had  engaged  ourself  to  you  for  life,  and 
were  on  the  very  eve  of  joining  you  la 
church  some  bright  June  morning ;  if,  at 
such  a  conjancture,  we  were  to  hear  you 
utter  such  a  pair  of  words,  we  do  declare 
and  vow  that  we  would  cry  off,  and  take 
our  chance  of  an  action  for  breach,  so  im- 
mense is  our  horror  of  such  terrible  slips 
of  the  tongue ! 

Heaven  help  us  1  We  seem  to  see  and 
hear  a  table  full  of  cherubic  little  Sas 
ceptibles — our  offspring,  Susceptible,  born 
ere  we  had  knowledge  of  your  one  evil 

r*ity — we  seem  to  see  them  in  all  the 
ms  of  innocence  and  grace;  we  dis- 
tinguish ourself  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
and  thee,  O  Susceptible,  at  tho  other, 
when  lol  an  evil  spirit  appears,  a  black 
shadow  has  fallen  upon  us ;  we  are  pene- 
trated with  woe  ;  we  seem  grim  and 
angubhed,  as  through  fear  and  disgust 
Now,  wherefore  thia  sad  change  I  why  so 
sudden  a  transformation  1  Alas  I  it  is.  due 
to  this,  and  this  only.  The  tiny  seed  of 
vulgarity  admitted  into  the  brain  of  their 
mamma  at  some  horrible  moment,  has 
brought  forth  its  fruit 

Tiie  maternal  **  oh,  my  !*'  has  descended 
to  a  young  generation.  Thine  own  odious 
words,  0  Susceptible,  have  found  expres- 
sion in  thy  posterity,  and  ours.  "  Oh  my ! 
oh  myl"  Mercy,  we  cry;  and  lol  the 
vision  has  passed. 

There  are  in  life  rare,  but  certain, 
moments  of  bitterness  and  horror  so  in- 
tenso  that  a  repetition  of  them  is  death. 
Read,  therefore,  and  ponder  our  words, 
Susceptible,  and,  if  you  love  our  esteem 
and  that  of  all  your  respectable  acquaint- 
ances, for  the  future  forswear  "  oh  my  1 " 

Oar  picture  gallery  were  an  endless  one, 
did  we  humour  ourself.     But  wo  prefer 
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not  to  extend  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  chat 
with  our  subjects  until,  by  lingering  over 
the  scrawled  and  well-thumbed  books,  we 
be  attacked  by  distaste  and  nausea,  and 
disposed  by  our  altered  mood  to  be  hyper- 
critical ratner  than  tender  and  just  towards 
these,  the  lowly,  but  not  contemptible^ 
critics  of  our  writers. 
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A   FAMOUS    POTTERY. 

Time  out  of  mind  there  have  been  potters 
at  Lambeth  At  first,  perhapsi  they  were 
attracted  to  tiie  place  by  some  vein  of  clay 
which  was  suitable  for  their  craft.  But  if 
such  a  vein  ever  existed,  it  has  long  ago 
bren  worked  out. 

For  the  Dutch  potters,  who  settled  in 
Lambeth  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  advantages  of  the  site  were  its  loneli- 
ness and  almost  waste  condition,  sparsely 
inhabited  with  people  inured  to  the  fumes 
of  potters'  kilns,  with  its  nearness  to  the 
city,  and  its  facilities  in  the  way  of  water- 
carriaff e.  The  Dutchmen  made  Delft  ware 
as  wdl  as  salt-glazed  stoneware.  The 
manufacture  of  Delft  ware  gradually 
dwindled  away,  and  the  products  of  Lam- 
beth became  more  and  more  utilitarian  and 
onartistic  as  time  went  oa 

The  earliest  of  what  we  may  term 
modern  potters'  firms,  actually  existing  or 
represented  by  direct  succes&ors,  were  the 
Stiffs,  who  established  a  pottery,  in  1751, 
on  tiie  site  of  the  old  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Hereford. 

In  1769,  according  to  Nichols,  **  a  burnt 
artificial  stone  factory  "  was  established  by 
Mrs.  Coode,  at  Lambeth.  The  burnt  stone 
was  a  kind  of  terra-cotta,  in  which  the 
Coodes  at  a  later  period  produced  works  of 
artistic  merit,  such  as  bassi  relievi,  of 
which  there  is  an  example  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  statues  such  as  that  of  Nelson 
upon  the  Nelson  monument  at  Great 
Yarmouth. 

The  Pottery  to  which  ire  propose  to  pay 
a  visiti  that  of  Doulton  and  Ga,  was 
founded  in  1815,  by  John  Doulton  and  J. 
Watts,  at  Vauxhall  Walk,  and  was  removed 
to  its  present  site — of  which  it  then  occu- 
pied but  a  small  comer — ^in  1834,  to  the 
High  Street,  Lambeth,  that  is,  which  was 
once  known  as  Back  Lane ;  the  river  in 
those  days  being  considered  the  chief  high- 
way of  Lambeth,  when  the  cry  was  *'  first 
oars  to  Lambeth,"  instead  of  calling  a  cab 
from  the  stand,  or  taking  a  place  in  railway 
or  tram« 


Stoneware  was  from  the  beginning  the 
chief  product  of  theLambethpottery,  and  was 
of  chiefly  a  utilitarian  character— chemical 
vessels  and  household  requisites,  witii 
stone  botties  and  jugs.  In  these  last-named 
vessels  some  attempt  was  made  at  artistic 
decoration.  The  "old  brown  jug,"  of  Toby 
Tosspot  character,  was  indigenous  to  Lam- 
beth, and  other  jugs  and  bottles  were  pro- 
duced bearing  the  portraits  of  well-known 
characters  of  their  times— Wellington,  the 
Sailor  Prince,  and  heroes  of  the  Reform 
Bill  agitation.  The  solid  success  attained 
by  the  firm  in  its  stoneware  pipes  and 
vessels  of  strictly  useful  purposes,  gave  the 
opportunity  for  developement  in  another 
direction.  The  production  of  terra-cotta 
for  architectural  embellishments,  as  well  as 
for  vases  of  various  kinds,  gave  an  artistic 
direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  Lambeth 
potters.  Some  of  the  first  results  of  this 
may  be  seen  by  any  passenger  by  the  South 
Western  Railway  between  Waterloo  and 
Vauxhall,  where  one  of  the  monumental 
factories  of  the  firm  will  be  noticed  de- 
corated with  medallion  heads  in  terra-cotta, 
representing  the  great  potters  of  the  past, 
and,  ideally,  the  cities  and  states  where 
the  art  has  most  especially  flourished.  This 
building  dates  from  the  year  1866,  and 
from  that  time  date  the  earnest  efiorts  in  the 
direction  of  artistic  workmanship  and  d^ 
sign,  which  flrst  came  under  general  obser- 
vation at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1871,  and  from  that  time  the  Lambeth 
pottery  has  borne  a  conspicuous  share  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Eenaissance  of 
Eoglish  pottery. 

In  one  respect  this  BenaiBsance  forms  a 
new  departure  altogether.  Hitherto  the 
craft  had  been  mostiv  confined  to  masculine 
hands.  We  all  know  what  Madame 
Palissythouehtofherhusband'searoeriments 
in  enamelled  ware,  how  she  cried  ruin  and 
havoc  as  her  household  goods  gradually 
disapj^ared  to  feed  her  husband's  furnaces. 
And  m  our  old  Staffordshire  potteriea  the 
rdle  of  women  was  to  flU  the  crates,  and 
load  the  donkey,  and  drive  the  same  to 
market  And  the  artists  of  the  famous 
English  potteries  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  all  of  the  rougher  sex.  We  read  of 
"  a  nursery  "  at  Chelsea  of  about  thirty 
lads,  who  were  learning  the  arts  of ''  potting 
and  painting." 

Bat  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  age  to 
exploit  the  deftness  and  lightness  of  touch 
of  feminine  hands  in  the  service  of  artiatio 
decoration.  And  in  this  connection,  with 
reference  to  ornamental  pcttery,  we  may 
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qaota  an  aeconnt  of  the  Donlton  Potteries 
published  by  the  firm. 

"  The  year  1873  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
•ventful  in  determining  the  fatnre  of  this 
interesting  manofactnra  Its  first  days 
i&w  the  definite  introduction  of  female 
employment  as  the  mainstay  of  the  decora- 
tive work,  while  the  later  months  brought 
about  the  commencement  of  an  entirely 
new  branch,  such  as  bad  never  before  found 
footing  in  Lambeth,  namely,  the  under- 
|i;buse  patntiug  of  Faience,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Eix,  who  took  special  interest  in  organising 
the  ladiea'  and  girls'  department^  has  since 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  art  pottery 
work.  During  the  year  a  small  band  of 
yooDg  girls  h^  been  carefully  trained  in 
the  handicraft  of  stoneware  decoration, 
while  some  twelve  or  fourteen  lady  artists 
were  industriously  instructed  in  Faience 
p&inting  work." 

With  this  much  introduction  to  the 
subject,  we  may  begin  our  visit  to  the 
Doulton  Potteries :  first  taking  a  glance  at 
the  objects  of  pure  utility — dnun-pipes, 
conduits,  sinks,  and  sanitary  ware  of  all 
kinds,  many  of  which  are  moulded  by 
machinery  and  turned  out  in  quantities 
quite  astonishing.  Other  matters  there 
are  in  which  ornament  is  combined  with 
utility,  as  in  stoneware  grates,  and  hearths, 
and  chimney-pieces,  sometimes  plain  and 
levere,  and  sometimes  highly  decorated 
with  plaques,  figures,  and  medallions. 
Then  were  are  fittings  for  lavatories,  bath- 
rooms, and  other  household  purposes;  for 
this  dean  and  brilliant  stoneware  can  be 
moulded  into  almost  any  form,  and  seems 
destined  to  supersede  metal  castings  and 
fittings,  as  well  as  stone  and  marble  orna- 
ment^ in  the  filling  up  and  decoration  of 
houses,  dubs,  manufactories,  and  other 
buildings 

But  these  things  are  chiefly  of  technical 
interest^  and  wonder  is  more  strougly 
excited  when  we  come  in  view  of  the 
amazing  variety  of  deeorated  pottery, 
with  aU  its  richness  and  sumptnousness  of 
form  and  colouring,  wonder  as  to  the 
processes  and  methods  of  the  art  by  which 
ail  these  charming  effects  are  produced. 

The  artistic  branches  of  the  Doulton 
Potteries  are  housed  in  a  large  building 
apart  from  the  general  works ;  a  building 
of  many  floors  with  many  corridois  and 
passages^  with  lifts  shut  in  and  working 
without  noise;  there  are  telephones  on 
every  floor,  and  electric  bells  tinkle  softly 
now  and  then;  but  generally  a  pleasant 
stillness  reigns  throughout  the  place.   Each 


one  of  these  doors  bears  on  a  white  plaque 
a  lady's  name — the  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
studia  And  when  the  door  opens,  a  long 
well-lighted  room  is  revealed  with  tables 
sprinkled  with  tools,  and  brushes,  and 
palettes,  and  sitting  or  standing,  a  number 
of  girls,  each  endued  with  the  ample  white 
apron  of  her  craft,  and  each  at  work  upon 
some  vase  or  other  work  of  art,  placed 
opposite  on  its  revolving  pedestal — a  vase 
still  soft  from  the  potter's  wheel.  Some 
of  the  processes  of  decoration  are  more 
or  less  mechanical,  a  richly  decorated 
surface  is  produced  by  pressing  frag- 
ments of  fine  old  point  lace  upon  tbs 
moistened  clay,  dies  or  seals  charged  with 
vaiious-coloured  clays  are  impressed  upon 
the  vase,  coloured  slips  moulded  in  per- 
forated plates  of  metal  are  used  as  orna- 
ments, or  designs  are  transferred  to  the 
day  by  a  kind  of  stencilling  process.  Or 
perhaps  gold  is  applied  with  a  stamp,  or  a 
line  is  incised  here  and  there,  and  filled  up 
with  colour. 

But  all  these  processes  require  a  firmness 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  an  assured  and  a 
skilful  handling  which  is  the  result  both  of 
training  and  of  natural  aptitude^  All  these 
processes  go,  perhaps,  to  make  a  ,va8e  of 
which  many  exemplars  will  be  produced, 
and  which  will  be,  with  all  its  richness  of 
ornament,  within  the  reach  of  people  of 
moderate  means. 

But  there  are  other  and  smaller  studios, 
occupied,  perhaps,  by  two  or  three  artiste 
only,  where  work  is  going  on  which  is  des- 
tined to  be  unique.  Here,  on  the  moist 
day,  a  young  lady  is,  with  rapid  touches, 
designing  some  tra&ing  plant,  or  some 
flower  of  graceful  form  and  brilliant 
colouring;  while  another,  with  pointed 
tool,  is  incising  the  outlines  of  some  flow- 
ing ornament,  or  perhaps  it  is  a  landscape 
centrepiece  which  is  growing  under  the 
brush  of  the  rapid  and  skilful  artist 

One  of  the  pleasantest  studios  in  the 
building  is  that  occupied  by  a  lady  who  has 
long  been  distinguished  by  her  skill  in  de- 
signing and  m(^elling  animal  forms,  and 
whose  etched  outlines  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
animals  in  general,  have  ^iven  individual 
value  to  so  much  of  tho  original  "  Doulton 
ware."  Here  we  see  a  charming  little 
group  of  white  and  black-faced  sheep,  pro- 
tected by  the  swelling  curves  of  a  quaintly- 
shaped  vase,  while  on  the  other  side  is  an 
equally  delightful  sheep-dog,  with  ''bis 
honest,  sonsie,  bousn't  face  " — a  vase  whoso 
future  possessor  is  to  be  envied  for  his 
good  fortune. 
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Bat,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cha- 
racter of  the  vessel  of  clay,  whether  vase 
or  centre-piece,  panel  or  plaqae,  to  one 
complexion  most  it  come  at  last — the  kiln, 
that  is,  or  firing  process ;  and  of  the  regions 
where  all  this  is  carried  on  we  obtain  an 
unexpected  slimpse. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  corridor  we  come 
to  an  iron  panel,  and  this,  suddenly  thrown 
up,  reveals  a  vast^  indefinite  space  beyond, 
penetrated  with  a  greyish  glow  that  is 
rather  gloom  than  light,  with  groups  of 
men  in  rough  working-dress  scattered 
about,  and  a  clayey  feeling  everywhere, 
vhile,  rising  from  basement  to  roof,  are 
what  seem  to  be  hage  rude  pillars  of  white 
calcined  bricks,  which  are  actually  so  many 
kilns  awaiting  their  weekly  charge. 

This  is  the  after-world  of  the  creations 
of  the  potter's  art — or,  rather,  it  is  the 
scene  of  their  fiery  trial,  from  which  they 
will  return  endowed  with  a  species  of 
immortality.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
perhaps,  among  all  man's  works,  so  inde- 
stiuctible  as  well-baked  pottery. 

Ages  hence,  when  the  site  of  Lambeth, 
or  perhaps  even  of  London,  shall  have 
become  unknown,  some  of  these  vases  may 
survive,  treasured  in  the  museums  of  a 
future  race,  to  whom  there  may  bo  little 
other  evidence  of  our  ever  having  existed. 

When  the  cavern  of  the  fiery  furnaces  is 
once  more  shut  out  from  view,  we  may 
return  to  the  happier  regions  of  the  ateliers 
and  studios.  There  are  some  fifty  of  these 
in  the  building,  affording  space  for  about 
four  hundred  workers.  Then  there  is  a 
spacious  dining-room,  with  lon^  tables  laid 
out  in  readiness  for  the  midday  meal 
Here  the  young  ladies  m\\  presently  dine 
together ;  and  we  may  imagine  that  the 
earnest  stillness  of  the  studio  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  good  deal  of  talk,  laughter,  and 
general  rattle. 

There  is  a  refreshment  bar,  too,  where 
those  who  prefer  a  lighter  refection  in  the 
quietude  of  their  own  rooms  may  obtain 
anything  they  require.  In  the  evening  tea 
is  served,  and  from  this  meal  those  who 
choose  can  join  the  evening  classes  at  the 
School  of  Art.  For  there  is  an  excellent 
School  of  Art  in  Lambeth,  which  famishes 
from  among  its  students  many  recruits  to 
Ihe  work-rooms  of  the  Lambeth  potteries. 
There  is  also  a  lecture-room,  wheie  papers 
are  read  treating  of  the  ceramic  arts  ;  and 
a  museum  of  pottery — small,  but  wide  and 
complete  in  its  range ;  and  a  small 
reference  library,  embracing  the  most 
costly  and  elaborate  illustrated  woiks  on 


the    subject    of    ancient    and    modem 
pottery. 

While  the  ornamentation  of  pottery  is 
almost  entirely  done  by  female  hands—in 
the  plastic  arts  the  masculine  dement  re- 
asserts itself.  And  here  we  come  to 
studios  devoted  to  works  in  terra-eotta,  in 
which  of  late  years  wonderful  progress  has 
been  made,  owing  in  sreat  measure  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Lambeth  artists  and  work- 
men. 

The  Doulton  Potteries  began  to  prodaee 
works  in  terra-cotta  as  early  as  the  year 
1855,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  garden  vasei, 
pedestalF,  garden  seats,  and  the  like.  Then 
followed  the  manufacture  of  architectand 
decorations  in  terrarcotta,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  plaques  and  medallions.  The 
generally  received  idea  of  terra-cotta  is 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  of  that  deep 
reddish-brovrn  colour,  and,  indeed,  *' terra- 
cotta "  figures  as  something  of  the  kind  in 
the  dressmaker's  list  of  colours,  as  applied 
to  female  costumes.  Bat  terra-cotta  may 
be  also  of  a  light-buff  colour,  or  of  any 
shade  between ;  and  these  lighter  shades 
of  the  material  lend  themselves  very 
effectively  to  those  works  of  more  elevated 
purpose,  in  which  the  human  form  is 
modelled  in  high  relief,  or  even  to  groups 
of  figures,  which  may  more  properly  he 
described  as  statuary. 

The  most  distinguished  worker  in  this 
branch  of  art  is  Mr.  George  Tmworth, 
whose  workp,  all  produced  at  the  Doulton 
Pottery,  are  now  well  known  throagh  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

It  is  a  privilege,  as  well  as  a  pleasure  of 
a  high  order,  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Tin- 
worth's  studio  at  the  pottery,  where  he 
may  be  found  enveloped  in  his  long,  white 
workman's  blousa  A  sturdy,  unpretend- 
ing figure,  with  aquiline  profile,  and  face 
well  shrouded  with  brown  beard  and 
moustache,  and  with  the  nervous,  plastic 
hands  of  a  bom  sculptor.  Here  he  standi, 
surrounded  with  his  works  in  various  states 
of  progress,  from  the  earliest  sketch  to  the 
completed  and  recently-fired  group.  Mr. 
Tinworth's  subjects  are,  as  is  well  knoirn, 
chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  and  drawn 
from  Biblical  incidents.  He  has  recently 
completed  a  monumental  work,  of  which 
the  subject  is,  "  Christ  before  Herod,''  the 
figures  life-size,  and  the  whole  marked  with 
the  verve  and  dramatic  power  characteristic 
of  the  artist. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  real 
artist  has  himself  much  satisfaction  in  his 
own  choice  works.      He  always  doubts 
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whetber  he  has  thoroaghly  realised  hia  own 
c<mceptioii8 ;  he  rememben,  too,  the  labour 
und  sorrow  they  cost  him  before  they 
were  produced  to  the  world.  And  thus  we 
fancy  tbat  it  is  with  something  Uke  a  sigh 
of  relief  Uiat  the  artist  tarns  from  his 
higher  works  and  brings  to  light  a  de- 
Ughtfol  little  work  in  terra-cotta,  no  bigper 
than  a  pint  pot,  which  is  a  representation 
of  a  Punch-and-Jady  show,  in  which  artistes 
and  speetators  are  so  many  mice,  while 
one  little  gamin,  in  the  way  of  a  monse,  is 
trying  to  peer  behind,  or  rather  within,  the 
scenes,  to  see  how  the  whole  thing  is  don& 
And  now  we  can  quite  realise  that  Greorge 
Tinworth  is  of  the  same  race  as  William 
Hogarth  and  Gkorge  Cruickshank,  and  has 
a  strong  sense  of  homour  underlying  his 
other  gttt& 

Higher  still  we  monnt,  and  find  gentle- 
men artists  at  work  painting  figures  on 
panels,  which  are  presently  to  go  to  the 
oven :  or  otherwise  occupied  with  brush 
and  pallet  Others  are  modelling  in  clay 
the  detaUs  of  a  grand  fountain  that  is  going 
to  Glasgow  presently.  The  separate  parts, 
of  which  the  fountain  will  eventually  be 
buQt  up,  are  of  a  size  to  astonish  one. 
Here  is  an  elaborate  portion  jast  com- 
pleted, which  is  far  too  big  for  any  of  the 
ordinary  lifts,  and  a  group  of  men  are  bnsy 
about  it,  and  are  making  ready  to  lower  it 
down  in  primitive  fashion,  with  ropes  and 
pulleys,  through  a  huge  trap-door.  It  U 
an  anxious  moment  when  the  load  swings 
clear,  for  it  is  all  built  up,  with  its  elaborate 
curves  and  mouldings,  of  soft  clay.  At 
the  last  moment,  a  workman  whips  off  his 
cap  and  applies  it  to  a  part  where  a  rope 
threatens  to  fret  the  mould.  There  is  a 
kind  of  self-sacrifice  about  the  act  that 
soggMts  the  medieval  workman,  anxious, 
above  all  things,  for  the  success  of  his 
work.  Indeed,  a  good  deal  of  that 
mediaeval  spirit  seems  to  pervade  the 
whole  establishment. 

And  now  we  must  leave  the  pleasant 
region  of  art  to  wander  into  that  undis- 
covered region  of  which  we  had  a  glimpse 
just  now — the  region  of  dim  distances 
encompasaed  by  furnaces  and  kilns.  At 
the  very  outset,  however,  we  are  brought 
into  the  throwers'  shed,  and  within  the 
scope  of  the  fascinations  of  the  potter's 
wheeL  There  is  no  such  wonderful  sight 
anywhere  to  be  seen  as  the  growth  of  a 
lump  of  clay  on  the  potter's  wheel,  under 
the  hand  of  the  potter,  into  shapes  of 
grace  and  delicacy,  such  as  no  other  craft 
can  livaL     And  when,  as  in  this  ca^e.  the 


potter  is  one  of  the  most  skilf  al  of  his 
craft,  the  beautiful  forms  that  rise  under 
his  hand  seem  like  the  result  of  a  magic 
power.  And  in  one  "tour  de  force" — 
where  the  potter,  by  a  turn  of  his  finger, 
spreads  out  the  lip  of  the  vase  into  a 
circle  of  overlapping  leaves  —  the  result 
is  more  surprising  than  if  it  had  been 
effected  by  a  fairy  wand. 

Then  there  is  the  lathe  room,  where  the 
still  unbaked  vase  is  placed  in  a  lathe,  and 
its  surface  receives  a  high  polish,  or  where 
circular  lines  are  run  round  it 

Farther  on,  rougher  work  is  in  progress 
— the  moulding  of  clay  into  vessels  and 
appliances  of  commerce — and  then  we  are 
introduced  to  the  kilns  themselves.  These 
are  now  described  as  cool ;  but  the  air 
within  them  is  of  tropical  sultriness ;  great 
cylindrical  chambers,  one  above  the  other, 
communicating  by  a  domed  opening  in 
the  centre,  and  these  chambers  are  being 
rapidly  packed  with  objects  of  every  pos- 
sible shape  and  size.  Rows  of  vases 
repose  in  their  niches  as  if  in  some  sepul- 
chral chamber ;  stacks  of  pipes  and  slabs 
occupy  the  centre ;  the  great  section  of  the 
fountain  we  saw  lowered  down  jast  now 
is  already  reposing  safely  in  the  kiln. 

The  chamber  below  will  be  white  heat, 
this  one  only  red  heat,  explains  our  guide; 
and  so  the  great  oven  is  filled  up,  and  by- 
and-by  the  batch  will  be  complete  and  the 
kiln  built  np,  and  the  great  farnaoe  will 
roar,  and  then  the  whole  contents  will  pass 
by  degrees  from  perishable  clay  to  the 
brightness,  and  strength,  and  purity  of 
true  pottery. 


CURLY'S   LAST    RIDE. 

There  were  rocks  ahead — there  was  no 
doubt  of  that  For  weeks  we  had  heard 
whispers  of  an  Indian  rising,  and  now  the 
Redskins  had  us  hemmed  in  on  every  Eidc. 
The  white  settlers  had  long  ago  left  the 
territory,  and  we  were  holding  the  fort  in 
utter  desperation.  Dear  old  fort,  what 
happy  days  we  had  spent  in  it!  How 
brave  and  bright  the  hearts  that  beat 
there  !  It  was  picturesquely  rongb.  The 
winding  river  could  be  seen  a  mile  awaj", 
gliding  and  quivering  through  the  treea 
like  a  hnge  serpent  The  air  was  laden 
with  the  scent  of  the  pine  bloom,  and  the 
prairie  round  was  soft  as  velvet.  The  high 
stockade  that  ran  round  the  barracks  made 
the  position  all  but  impregnable,  and  we 
kept  the  old  flaz  floating  over  it  to  the  last. 
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Bat  the  day  came  when  we  had  to  leave  it| 
flymg  for  our  lives.  We  weie  only  a  hand- 
fal  of  men  from  the  beginning.  The 
Captain  had  been  morderMl  by  the  red 
deviU  three  weeks  before,  when  parleyinj; 
with  one  of  the  Chiefs,  and  Brace,  his 
orderly,  galloped  back  with  an  arrow  in 
his  langs,  and  died  two  days  after.  Scottie 
and  Ford  snccumbed  to  typhoid  fever  and 
were  buried  behind  the  stables,  and  only 
six  of  the  boys  were  left,  besides  myself, 
to  see  the  end  of  it. 

I  was  in  charge  after  the  Captain's  death, 
and  when  I  saw  them  drag  his  mutilated 
body  past  the  fort^  I  felt  sorely  tempted  to 
trust  to  luck  and  make  one  good  old- 
fashioned  charge  at  the  dusky  scoundrek. 
Bat  I  had  great  responsibility  upon  my 
shoulders  then,  and  as  I  was  only  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  I  did  not  care  to  be 
too  rash,  or  to  fool  away  my  comrades'  lives 
unnecessarily.  A  prairie  trooper  is  not  just 
the  most  refined  character  going ;  he 
does  not  move  much  in  polished  society,  nor 
does  he  see  many  new  faces ;  but  he  loves 
his  comrades  all  the  more  for  that»  and  I 
kaew  that  there  was  not  a  man  amongst  us 
that  ^ould  not  die  for  the  other  if  it  came 
to  a  pinch. 

So  we  kept  on  our  weary  watch,  waiting 
for  the  help  that  was  never  to  come. 

Dear  old  chums,  how  brave  and  patient 
they  were  I  If  I  had  been  a  general  they 
could  not  have  obeyed  me  better.  I  wonder 
if  an  odder  squad  of  men  were  ever  shaken 
together  1  Here  was  old  Peter,  the  veteran, 
always  talking  of  the  ''  precarious  times," 
but  as  game  as  a  pebble  in  spite  of  his 
frosted  head ;  and  Frenchy,  so  called  from 
the  long  goatee  he  insisted  upon  sporting 
as  often  as  he  could  find  an  officer  good- 
natured  enough  to  tolerate  it ;  there  was 
the  Parson,  nicknamed  on  account  of  his 
never-ceasing  profanity,  but  who  was  as 
tender-hearted  as  a  woman ;  Ananias, 
always  telling  the  most  impossible  yams, 
and  invariably  ending  with  the  solemn  as- 
severation, *'  this  is  a  true  story  " ;  Fatty, 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  a  meal ;  and,  last 
of  all,  there  was  dear  old  handsome 
Carly-— every  one  who  knew  him  loved 
him.  His  voice  was  the  loudest  and  his 
laugh  the  merriest  every  whera  His  heart 
was  as  big  as  a  house,  and  he  always 
had  a  smUe  and  a  kindly  word  for  every 
poor  wretch  that  ever  needed  ona  He 
was  a  reckless  dog,  and  of  tener  in  scrapes 
than  any  man  in  Hie  command ;  he  received 
his  reprimands  and  punishments  in  due 
course,  and  when  they  were  over  was  again 


as  bad  as  ever.  The  men  adored  him,  and 
the  officers  thought  nothing  that  wis  done 
was  good  enough  or  bad  enough  nnlea 
Curly  had  a  hand  in  it  toa  How  ho  used 
to  laugh  when  an  Indian  came  within 
range,  and  how  incessantly  he  used  to  pop 
at  him  "jast  for  fun'M 

It  was  all  hard  enough  work  while  it 
lasted,  though  we  never  knew  from  one 
moment  to  another  when  the  enemy  might 
storm  OS,  and  the  horses  were  kept  saddled 
day  and  night  in  case  of  a  surprise. 

We  had  to  keep  our  eyes  skiniMd,  yon 
can  bet  on  that.  The  Indians  were  roimdu 
not  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  seemed  to 
divine  how  scarce  our  provisions  and  am 
munition  wera 

For  a  week  or  two  we  had  peppered 
them  gaily ;  but  it  soon  became  too  ^n- 
sive  an  amusement^  and  we  had  tohoBband 
every  cartridge  we  could  count  againet  the 
day  when  might  mean  men's  Uvea  Right 
up  to  the  hills  behind,  right  on  to  the  river 
in  front,  they  lay  in  wait  for  us ;  and  the 
curling  smoke  from  their  teepee  fires  told 
us  in  what  swarms  they  mustered. 

Escape  seemed  quite  impossiUe.  The 
stores  were  all  but  finished,  and  half-ratioDS 
was  the  order  of  the  day  for  man  and 
beast.  The  horses  had  the  wont  of  it,  I 
think;  deprived  of  exercise,  and  atintedof 
their  food,  their  legs  began  to  swell,  and 
the  want  of  water  made  their  coats  rough 
and  staring,  and  their  tempers  viciooi  snd 
uncertain. 

Things  went  on  like  this  for  more  than 
a  month,  and,  at  lasti  we  had  not  more  than 
three  days'  provisions  left  amongst  ua^  The 
well  had  dried  up  completely,  too,  owbgto 
the  awful  drought,  and  the  men  were  be- 
ginning to  be  wild  and  desperata 

I  had  just  dropped  asleep  one  morning 
after  a  long  night  watch,  when  Frenchy  woke 
me  to  say  that  a  fresh  detachment  of 
Indians  had  crossed  the  river  on  a  rafc 
which  was  moored  close  to  the  horses'  old 
wateiiog-ground.  This  he  had  distinctly 
seen  from  the  look-out  tower  on  the  old 
hospital  roof,  and  he  further  added  the 
alarming  information  that  the  new-oomen 
had  their  *< feathers"  on,  and  weredaneing 
to  the  beat  of  the  tom-tom 

This  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  for  the 
feathered  heads  and  muffled  beatiog  be- 
tokened speedy  bloodshed.  I  was  up  in 
a  moment,  and  every  loophole  in  (he 
corral  was  stopped  as  fast  as  williog 
hands  could  do  it  The  horses  were  led 
into  the  square,  and  the  little  squad  armed 
to  the  teeth,  gathered  together,  prepared 
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to  defend  their  liyes  as  only  desperate 
men  know  how  to  do. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait  We  saw  the 
mob  in  front  of  us  grow  larger,  and  heard 
the  gattaral  yells  that  greeted  the  Big 
Chiefs  speech,  and  then  they  came  towards 
QB  In  a  solid  masa  Forty  yards  away  they 
stopped,  and,  forming  a  circle  round  the 
barracks,  fired  YoUey  after  volley  at  ns,  but 
their  bullets  stack  harmlessly  in  the  pali- 
sades, or  flew  high  aboye  our  heads. 

Occasionally  they  would  fire  arrows  in 
the  air  to  which  were  attached  burning 
lags,  with  the  evident  intention  of  settbg 
fire  to  our  buildings. 

For  maaj  hours  this  went  on,  the  Bed- 
skins  knowing  that  they  had  us  completely 
trapped,  whilst  we  dared  not  waste  our 
ammunition  by  the  discharge  of  a  single 
shoti  At  last  they  succeeded  in  firing  the 
stables,  and   the  old  wood  burned  like 


Fatty  and  Frenchy  got  up  to  the  roof  at 
once  to  try  and  save  the  place,  but  hardly 
had  they  shown  themselves  when  there 
was  a  deafening  gun-fire,  and  Fatty  fell 
dead  at  onr  feet,  shot  through  the  head. 

We  were  determined  that  the  Indians 

should  not  get  his  body  to  mutilate  and 

diSgore,  so  we  laid  it  in  the  thickest  of 

the  roaring  fire  to  burn.    There  was  no 

time  then    for  leave-taking,  nor  signs  of 

80ITOW,  and  what  we  had  to  do  had  to  be 

done  quickly, 

Fxom  the  stables,  the  fire  spread  to  the 

.  hospital,  and  we  were   getting  scorched 

(  with  the  awful  heat,  while  the  horses  were 

I  becoming  unmanageable  through  fright  and 

I  excitement. 

The  moment  had  come  for  action  and 
could  not  be  delayed.  '*  Boys,"  I  said,  as 
I  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  little  group 
about  me,  "  we've  stuck  to  this  old  outfit 
loDg  enough.  We  haven't  another  meal  to 
eat,  nor  a  drop  of  water  for  the  horses,  and 
the  place  is  on  fire  all  round  us.  We 
needn't  expect  any  mercy  from  these  howling 
devils,  and  I'm  not  for  askbg  it  either. 
But  we  most  get  away  from  here  mighty 
quickly  that's  certain,  so  I  propose  to  inake 
a  dash  for  the  river  and  the  nut ;  if  we  can 
reach  it  safely  we  may  save  our  skins,  and 
if  not,  we  may  as  well  be  killed  out  there 
as  burned  like  rats  in  here."  To  this  there 
was^  a  general  assent,  and  that  is  how  the 
sortie  waa  arranged. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  tell,  doesn't  it ) 
Bat  it  wasn't  long  of  happening,  I  can  tell 

}0U. 

The  horses'  eirths  were  overhauled  and 


tightened,  and  each  man  slung  his  rifle  on 
his  back  Bevolvers  in  right  hand,  and 
sabres  in  left,  we  prepared  to  mount,  with 
the  understanding  that  we  were  to  keep 
together  pace  for  pace,  straight  out  into  the 
open  for  half-a-mue,  and  then  strike  to  the 
left  for  the  river. 

One  moment  for  a  silent,  rapid  hand- 
shake, and  we  were  all  in  the  saddle  but 
Curly,  who  stood  at  the  gates  to  open  them. 
I  held  his  horse  and  saw  him  jump  into 
his  place,  almost  before  the  rusty  hinges 
had  ceased  to  creek. 

The  Indians  saw  our  movement  and 
headed  for  us  immediately ;  but  we  were 
too  quick  for  them  and  charged  smash 
into  them,  riding  down  the  nearest  and 
shooting  and  sabring  right  and  \eit. 

How  distinctly  I  remember  in  the  next 
few  seconds  the  crimson  blood,  the  thunder 
of  the  horses'  hoob,  the  moans  and  cries, 
and  the  deep  laboured  breathing  as  the 
heavy  sabres  rose  and  fell. 

The  firing,  unfortunately,  was  a  signal 
to  the  Indians  near  the  river-bank  that  we 
were  moving,  and  we  could  see  the  gleam 
of  their  rifle-barrels  as  they  ran  towards 
us.  There  must  have  been  three  hundred 
of  them  round  about  us,  and  we  were  only 
six  I  don't  know  how  the  other  fellows 
felt,  but  all  my  nerves  seemed  strung  like 
wires  as  we  galloped  along.  Here  was  a 
sense  of  glorious,  mad  intoxicatioui  that 
overcame  M  other  feeling. 

How  the  horses  ran,  half-plunging,  half 
in  air,  and  how  the  lead  hail  whizzed  on 
every  side  of  us  i    We  got  well  into  the 

ri  and  "left  wheel"  I  shouted,  and 
we  were  making  straight  for  the  river. 

A  rattling  volley  from  a  little  thicket  we 
were  nearing  passed  right  amongst  us,  and 
I  saw  Curly's  right  arm  fall  limp  and  help- 
less by  his  side.  The  bright  cheeks 
blenched,  but  he  never  uttered  a  sound, 
and  I  saw  him  let  his  pistol  fall  and  put 
his  sword  between  his  teeth  as  he  tore  along. 

The  Parson  was  swearing  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  and  slashing  like  a  butcher  as  he 
stood  high  in  his  stirrups,  and  we  went  on 
neck  and  neck,  like  a  rolling  wava  We 
were  within  half-a^nule  of  the  water  now, 
and  the  spurs  were  jamming  hard  and  fast. 

Oh,  if  we  could  only  make  it ! 

Another  volley,  and  Curly  fell  forward 
on  his  saddle,  but  was  up  again  in  a 
moment,  ghastly  white,  and  with  the  blood 
pouring  in  torrents  from  his  mouth.  He 
staggered,  and  swayed,  but  shook  his  brave 
head  and  smiled,  as  if  to  say  he  was  with 
usstilL 
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"Hold  on,  Curly  1"  I  cried.  "  Sit  steady, 
man — for  Heaven's  sake,  sit  steady!  we 
are  almost  there." 

In  another  moment  we  were  at  the  raft, 
Ananias  was  cutting  at  the  ropes,  and  I 
had  Garly  in  my  arms,  whilst  the  others 
covered  us  against  the  yelling  mob  now 
fast  overtaking  us.  The  horses  fled  madly 
off  as  soon  as  we  dismounted,  and  we  could 
see  the  braves  pursuing  them  already  far 
away. 

The  rest  is  quickly  told.  We  got  afloat, 
and  dropped  smartly  down  the  stream, 
lying  flat  on  our  faces  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  being  hit  by  the  shots  the  enemy  kept 
dropping  at  us. 

For  hours  they  followed  us  down  the 
bank ;  and  every  now  and  then,  when  the 
river  narrowed,  and  brought  us  too  close 
to  them,  we  would  give  them  a  dose, 
dropping  the  nearest,  and  scattering  the 
rest.  Bat  when  the  evening  came,  and  the 
sun  went  down,  we  saw  the  last  of  them, 
and  knew  that  we  were  safe. 

Not  a  man  was  hurt  but  Ourly.  Why 
was  it  that  he  alone — ^the  bravest  and  the 
best — should  have  been  sinded  out  for  such 
a  death  f  His  arm  was  shattered,  and  a 
bullet  had  gone  in  at  his  back  between  the 
shoulders.  He  was  in  agony,  and  we 
had  not  a  comfort  to  offer  him.  We  laid 
our  tunics  on  the  rough  log-knots,  to  make 
it  softer  for  him,  and  the  Parson  pulled  his 
shirt  and  socks  off  to  make  a  pillow  for 
him.  Frenchy  tore  his  shirt  into  strips  for 
bandages,  and  old  Peter  used  his  to  cover 
up  the  poor  cold  feet 

Yes,  Curly  was  dying.  He  eroaned 
with  pain,  but  he  never  complained ;  and, 
although  he  could  hardiv  speak,  he  smiled 
at  us  to  thank  us  for  what  we  tried  to  do 
for  him.  There  were  few  words  spoken  as 
we  drifted  on,  and,  when  the  great  moon 
rose  in  a  blaze  of  silver  light,  she  looked 
down  on  one  hard  sight  that  night :  a  little 
log  raft  dancing  on  the  water,  and  on  it 
six  weary  men,  blood-stained,  half-naked, 
dust-begrimed,  and  one  of  them  with 
glazing  eyes  fast  travelling  to  the  farther 
shore  from  which  no  man  returns. 

Just  before  midnight  Curly  spoke. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said;  and  the  boys 
knelt  round  him  in  a  group,  and  took  his 
hands.  The  tears  were  trickling  down 
their  faces,  who  would  themselves  have 
died  without  a  tremble.  'Tm  ^oing,  boys; 
good-bye."  And  then  he  put  his  hand  up 
to  his  neck  and  showed  the  little  chain  he 
always  wore,  and  which  we  used  to  call 
his  dog-collar.  *  Give  it  to  her  by-and-by, ' 


he  whispered.  "  Dear  little  Jeanie,"  and 
then  he  fell  back  exhausted.  He  was  so 
white  and  still  we  thought  him  dead  ;  but 
soon  he  spoke  again.  ''How  dark  it  is  1 
Well  done,  Parson.  Jeanie,  come  back  to 
mel    Steady  there.   Dear  little  wom " 

And  Curly's  life  went  out  for  ever. 

When  the  stars  gave  way  to  the  rose 
tints  of  the  early  dawn,  we  landed  in  a 
little  pine-wood.  With  swords  and  hands 
we  dug  a  grave  and  placed  him  tenderly  in 
it,  kissing  his  dead  cold  face.  The  Parson's 
shirt  was  still  his  pillow,  and  Peter's  red 
tunic  his  winding  sheet.  His  sword,  and 
rifle,  and  spurs  were  laid  beside  him ;  and 
dear  old  Curly  was  left  alone. 

Who  Jeanie  was,  we  never  knew;  but 
the  heart  that  loved  her  was  as  true  as 
steel 

Did  you  ever  care  for  him,  oh  well- 
loved  Jeanie )  or  wa4  he  less  than  nothing 
to  you  1  Are  you  hoping  still  to  hear  his 
laugh  and  feel  his  strong  arms  rot&d  you  f 
or  have  yon  long  since  ceased  to  think  ^Ikf 
himi 

No  monument  is  standing  to  tell  his 
worth,  no  prayer  was  chanted  over  his 
mossy  grave ;  but  the  pine-trees  wave  all 
round  it,  and  the  song-birds  sing  above  it ; 
and  Curly  —  dear  old  Curly  the  lion- 
hearted,  the  best  and  truest  of  men — sleeps 
in  it  alone  the  sleep  that  knoirs  no 
waking. 


WEST  AFRICAN  "CUSTOMS." 

Rome  was  in  her  death -struggle  with 
Hannibal,  whose  brother,  Hasdrubal,  had 
brought  a  new  army  across  the  Alps,  and 
was  marching  southward.  Should  he 
reach  the  Tiber,  there  would  be  no  hope  for 
the  Eternal  City.  What  were  the  gods 
about  1  To  jog  their  memories,  they  were 
all  cleaned,  newly  dressed,  laid  on  orna- 
mented couches  (pulvinaria),  and  solemnly 
carried  round  ;  their  temples,  meanwhile, 
being  purified  of  the  smoke  and  other  filth 
which  was  sure  to  gather  wherever  burnt 
sacrifices  were  frequent. 

But  this  and  a  host  of  other  little  cere- 
monies were  felt  to  be  not  enough;  the 
present  crisis  in  Bome  called  for  something 
more.  A  few  generations  earlier  the 
Consuls  would  probably  have  drawn  lots 
to  see  which  was  doomed  by  the  infernal 
gods,  and  he  on  whom  the  lot  fell  would 
have  drawn  his  mantle  over  his  head, 
spurred  his  horse  upon  the  Carthaginian 
lines,  and,  dying,  have  dragged  to  death 
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along  with  himself  the  forces  of  the 
enemy.  Now  Consul  Nero,  instead  of 
saerificmg  himself,  showed  himself  such  a 
master  of  tactics  that  he  annihilated 
Hasdmbars  army  at  the  Metanni^  Han- 
nibal's first  news  of  the  defeat  being  his 
brother's  head,  which  the  conqueror  bowled 
into  his  tent  Bat  though  the  educated  Bo- 
mans^  were,  by  that  time,  some  way  gone  in 
scepticism,  the  people  were  as  superstitious 
ai  ever;  and,  while  the  fate  of  £ome  hung 
in  the  balance,  the  Senate  went  back  to  the 
"great  customs"  of  early  days,  and 
solemnly  buried  alive  in  the  forum  a  Gallic 
man  and  woman,  and  a  Greek  mam  and 
woman. 

No  doubt  hundreds  of  Komans  thought 
that  tho  grand  success  at  the  Metaurus 
was  due  not  to  Nero's  ability,  but  to  this 
satisfactzon  ofifered  to  the  grim  powers  of 
daiknesa.  It  was  a  "  survival,"  of  which 
the  more  enlightened  were  ashamed;  for 
the  Romans  had  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  human  sacrifices.  They  had  even  taken 
npon  themselves  to  admonish  others.  One 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  at  the  end  of 
the  first  Carthaginian  war  was :  "  You 
shall  no  more  pass  yourchildren  through  the 
fire  to  Melcarth  (Moloch  of  Carthage)";* 
bat  fear  is  an  ill-counsellor ;  and  now  the 
old  dread  of  blood-loving  powers  in  the 
background  of  everyday  belief  was  cropping 
up  among  "  among  the  masses."  <<  Oh,  but 
onr  Teutonic  forefathers  never  did  these 
dreadful  things.  They  came  natural  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  half-Canaanites, 
were  steeped  in  all  the  abominations  for 
which  the  Xiord  destroyed  those  nations.  We 
are  pure-blood  Teutons  and  Scandinavians, 
quite  uncontaminated  by  those  disgusting 
brutes,  the  Britons,  than  whom  a  more 
despicable  set  of  savages  never  disgraced 
the  earth." 

That  ia  what  a  good  many  foob,  ex- 
aggerating Mr.  Freeman's  paradox,  are 
Pc^ady  to  cry  out  It  is  the  sort  of  cry  we 
may  expect  from  those  who  swallow  Mr. 
Hodgett's  "Greater  England ;"  but  is  it 
true  t  Why,  Tacitus— who  held  a  brief  for 
the  Germans,  glorifying  them  by  way  of 
contrast  with  ms  connt^men,  going  in  for 
"the  noble  savage,"  as  Rousseau  did 
eighteen  centuries  later,  and  for  much  the 
same  reasons — ^Tacitus  tells  of  human 
sacrifices  among  **  our  Teutonic  forefathers." 
Even  the  shrine  of  the  great  Earth-goddess 
m  the  sacred  iile  of  Kugen  was   blood- 


*  Gelo,  Prince  of  Syracuse,  the  Sicilian  Greek, 
had  tried  to  enforce  the  same  thinor  lonor  before. 


stained,  and  the  temple  servants  who 
cleansed  her  car  after  the  yearly  festival 
were  drowned  that  they  might  tell  no  tales. 
In  our  own  isle?,  whenever— as  in  Sligo 
and  Glamor«m-~a  cairn  has  been  opened, 
and  grouped  round  the  chief  have  been 
found  skeletons  of  his  servants  killed  at 
his  funeral,  the  grave  is  probably  that  of 
some  Norseman. 

';  The  Gelt "  had  his  faults;  we  must  not 
believe  Csesar ;  the  latest,  and  probably  the 
true  view  of  the  Commentaries  is  that  the 
manners  and  customs  parts  are  as  truthful 
as  the  natural  history— the  elks  with  joint- 
less  legs,  etc. — and  that  both  were  made  up 
from  traders'  tales. 

Bat  even  C»sar  never  accuses  Gauls  or 
Britons  of  killing  wives  or  slaves  at  a  Chiefs 
grava  He  does  say  that  the  former 
burned^  in  times  of  public  danger,  huge 
wicker  idols  full  of  human  beings ;  and  I 
can  remember  that,  in  my  school  history, 
the  same  thing  was  said  of  the  Britons, 
and  a  picture  ahowed  the  victims  trying  to 
wriggle  out,  and  a  Druid  pushing  them 
back  with  his  staff. 

But  even  if  this  is  a  true  bill  against  the 
forefathers  of  three-fifths  of  us,  they  had 
passed  beyond  the  other  stage  of  marking 
a  Chiefs  death  by  a  '*  great  custom ; "  while 
the  Norsemen  had  not  kept  up  the 
practice,  indeed,  long  after  every  race  in 
Europe,  except  themselves,  had  become 
Christians.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
two  usages :  the  former,  however  horrible, 
is  done  for  patriotism;  the  latter  b  personal 
and  selfisL  It  is  in  West  Airica  that  the 
personal  *' customs'  still  survive  in  all 
their  horror.  With  the  destruction  of  the 
old  Mexican  Empire,  the  other  kind  of 
"  custom  "  —  the  patriotic  —  has  wholly 
passed  away.  Thousands  were  killed  on 
those  fiat-topped  pyramids,  like  that  at 
Cholula ;  but  it  was  for  the  nation's  good, 
not  to  make  the  individual  more  com- 
fortable in  the  after-world.  Hundreds  are 
killed  at  Coonutssie,  whenever  any  of  the 
blood-royal  dies,  solely  that  the  Prince  or 
Princess  may  not  want  attendants. 

Again  and  again  an  English  trader  or 
traveller  has  had  to  look  on  at  these 
"  customs ; "  but  the  horrors  were  never 
fully  described  till  1873,  when  the  German 
missionaries,  Bounat,  Eiibne,  and  Eam- 
seyer  were  prisoners  in  the  town  at  the 
time  of  the  Crown  Prince's  death.  As  soon 
as  he  was  seen  to  be  dying,  the  executioners 
began,  to  scour  the  streets  for  victims. 
When  they  caujB;ht  anyone,  two  of  them 
would  come  behmd  and  each  thrust  a  knife 
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through  the  cheekB,  the  blades  passing  over 
the  tongae,  and  a  handle  sticking  oat  on 
each  side.  This  is  to  prevent  the  poor 
creatare  from  "  swearing  on  the  life  of  the 
King/' — Le.,  swearing  that  if  he  dies,  the 
King  must  die  too — ^in  which  case,  instead  of 
being  killed,  he  wonld  not  only  be  spared, 
bat  ranked  among  the  *'okra"  courtiers 
whose  life  depends  on  that  of  the  King, 
and  who — killed  when  he  dies — hold  tUl 
his  death  places  of  trast  and  honour. 

Besides  those  thus  caught^  every  great 
Chief  had  to  offer  a  victim ;  but  the  number 
was  chiefly  made  up  of  slaves  and  prisoners 
of  war.  The  wives— painted  white,  and 
covered  with  gold  ornaments — sat  round 
the  coffin,  flapping  off  the  flies.  They  were 
strangled  at  the  funeral  So  were  six 
pages,  who,  similarly  painted  and  adorned, 
sat  by  the  dead  man.  They  had  known 
their  fate  some  days  before ;  but  none  ran 
away,  save  three  wives  of  low  birth,  whose 
place  was  at  once  supplied  by  other  girls. 
For  nine  days  the  slaughter  went  on,  the 
people  fasting,  with  shaven  heads  and 
bodies  painted  red,  but  drinking  all  the 
more.  And  this  death-wake  was  to  be 
repeated  forty  days  after. 

When  a  King  dies^  the  victims  are  slain 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  a  week  for  three 
months.  But  there  have  been  *<  greater 
customs"  than  these.  A  King's  mother 
died  in  1816;  her  son  slaughtered  three 
thousand  people,  two  thousand  being 
prisoners  just  captured  from  the  Fantis. 
To  make  up  the  tale,  every  big  Ashantee 
town  had  to  give  one  hundred,  every  smaller 
town  ten  victims. 

A  royal  burial  Is  on  this  wise  :  At  the 
bottom  of  a  huge  grave  are  laid  the  heads  of 
the  slain ;  on  tiiem  the  coffin  rests.  Then, 
just  before  the  earth  is  thrown  in,  one  of 
the  bystanders — a  freeman,  if  of  some  rank 
so  much  the  better — is  suddenly  clubbed, 
a  gash  made  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  and 
he  is  rolled  in  upon  the  coffin.  The  idea  is 
to  send  along  with  the  crowd  of  slaves  and 
prisoners  someone  who  shall  look  after 
them  as  a  ghostly  <*  major  domo." 

For  a  King  there  remams  yet  another 
''custom."  At  the  end  of  tUrty  moons 
the  grave  is  opened,  the  royal  bones 
fastened  together  with  gold  wire,  and 
the  skeleton  placed  in  a  long  building 
divided  into  cells,  the  doorways  to  which 
are  hung  with  silk  curtains 

Then  on  hisbirthday  the  King  of  Ashantee 
goes  early  to  the  house  of  the  royal  dead. 
Every  skeleton  is  taken  from  its  richly 
ornamented  ooffin  where  it  has  lain  sur- 


rounded by  the  things  that   had  been 
most  pleasing  to  it  in  life,  and  is  placed 
on  a  chair   to  welcome  the  visitor.    As 
the  King  enters   each  cell  with  a  meat 
and   drink   offering  to  the  departed,  the 
band  plays  the  favourite  melodies  of  that 
particular  King,  and,  unawares,  the  royal 
visitor  signs  to  the  executioners  who  have 
followed  him,  and  an  attendant  is  pierced 
through  the  cheeks  and  killed,  the  King 
washing  the  skeleton  in  the  warm  blood. 
The  same  work  goes  on  at  the  next  cell, 
and  so  on,  the  fearful  work  going  on  far 
into  the  night.     The  band  plays  a  signal 
as  each  victim  is  slaughtered.    Two  blasts 
of  the  horn  mean  "death,  death;''  three 
drum  taps,  "cut  it  off;"   one  beat  from 
a  big  drum,  "  the  head  has  fallen."    The 
signal  is  taken  up  by  other  bands,  and  all 
through  the  city  hom-blowine  and  dram- 
beating  goes  on  unceasingly.  The  Ashantees 
always  say  of  a  drum,  "it  speaks;''  and 
every  traveller  admits  that  they  maiuige  to 
elicit  from  that  unmanageable  inKtniment 
a  most  varied  range  of  sound.    The  soonds 
form  words,  the  whole  rhythm  a  sentence, 
readily    understood    by   native   lisfceneri. 
Each  chief  has  his  own  "call/'  jost  as 
each  Highland  dan  had  its  own  battle-tone. 
Of  course  this  constant  killing  makes  the 
people  callous  to  suffering  and  brutal  to 
their  prisoners.    Their   feeling  in  regard 
to  death  is  not  courage  but  apathy.  The 
spectators   are  as   delighted  at  these  re- 
volting "  customs  "  as  the  Roman  popalace 
was  at  the  gladiators'  shows.    Now  and 
then  a  victim  is  tortured.    The  missionmes 
watched    one    who,    besides   the  knives 
through  his  clieeks,  had  a  couple  of  forb 
thrust  into  his  back.  He  was  then  dragged 
before  the  King,  gashed  all  over  the  body, 
his  arms  cut  off,  and  in  this  plight  com- 
pelled to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  the 
royal  savage. 

All  the  Ashantee  human  sacrifices, 
however,  are  not  personal  When  war 
is  impending  a  victim  is  pegged  down 
to  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  an  z, 
stakes  being  driven  through  the  body,  and 
the  poor  wretch  being  left  to  die  on  the 
war-path  by  which  the  invaders  will  have 
to  travel.  No  native  army  would  pass 
such  an  obstacle ;  it  would  turn  back  and 
cut  a  fresh  way  through  the  forest;  and 
when,  in  1874,  we  passed  on  unheeding 
over  a  body  so  pegged  down  along  the 
road  across  the  Adansi  Hills,  the  priests 
came  out  and  assured  our  men  that  they 
were  doomed  to  certain  destraction.^  Ifi 
after  that  Ashantee  war,  we  had  insisted 
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on  the  "eoBtoms"  being  given  np,  we 
should  have  only  been  doing  onr  doty  ai 
human  beings,  not  to  say  Christians.  It 
is  astonishing  how  the  civilised  world, 
which  professes  to  have  the  welfare  of  the 
dark  continent  so  much  at  heart,  can  allow 
this  savagery  to  go  on  anchecked;  and 
how  we,  who  spend  so  much  in  capturing 
Blavers  on  the  East  coast,  most  of  whose 
c&rgoes  are  taken  over  to  B3mbay  and 
become  infinitely  more  wretched  and  de- 
graded than  they  wonld  have  done  as 
slaves  to  Turkish  or  Egyptian  masters,  can 
allow  snch  abominations  not  very  far  off 
from  Cap9  Coast  Castle. 

Bat  everything  in  this  world  has  a 
reason,  and  an  Ashantee  man  conld  readily 
jofllify  the  '^  customs "  by  an  appeal  to 
that  belief  in  the  after  life  which  he  shares 
with  us. 

Is  the  Ashantee  a  fetish  worshipper) 
That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  fetish. 
Major  A  6.  Ellie,  who  lived  many  years  on 
the  West  Coast,  holds  that  fetish  worship 
—that  is,  the  belief  that  a  lump  of  red  clay, 
or  a  bunch  of  raes,  is  in  itself  a  deity — ^is 
anknown  on  the  Gold  Coast  Such  a  con- 
faiion  of  the  tangible  and  the  intangible, 
he  thinks,  is  found  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
where  Italian  fishermen  will  beat  their 
images  if  their  prayers  are  not  answered, 
and  Spaniards  wUl  cover  theirs  with  a 
cloth  when  they  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing of  which  the  saints  might  not 
approve. 

Bat  the  Ashantee,  he  says,  always  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  god  and  the  object 
in  which  he  temporarily  resides.  This  may 
bo  a  stone  kept  in  a  brass  pan ;  but,  when 
the  god  speaks  to  his  worshippers  he  leaves 
the  stone  and  enters  into  the  priest,  who 
shams  convulsions,  and  begins  to  speak 
with  a  strange  voice.  Fetish,  then,  is  the 
degradation — ^thinks  Mijor  Ellis— of  a 
higher  worship  than  that  of  the  West 
African  negrroes;  and  the  word,  as  he 
derives  it,  favours  this  idea.  It  is  ''f  etei9  >,'' 
the  Portuguese  for  amulet,  used  of  rosaries, 
relics— what  we  call  "  charms  ** — the  maker 
of  such  things  being  a  **fete]9ero.'' 

When  the  Portuguese  found  the  West 
Africans  commonly  reverencing  stones, 
cones  of  earth,  wooden  dolls,  they  at  once 
called  these  "  fetei90s,"  hot  noticing  that  it 
was  the  in-dwelling  god,  and  not  the  tan- 
gible thing,  that  was  the  object  of  worship. 
The  Ashantee  believes  that  everything  has 
a  soul ;  when  he  offers  a  dish  of  rice  to  a 
god  he  ia  not  troubled  because  his  rice 
remains  where  he  placed  it ;  the  soul  of  the 


rice  has  been  eaten,  and  that,  for  spiritual 
purposes,  suffises. 

Human  beings  have  two  souls ;  one,  the 
shadow  of  the  body,  which,  after  death, 
goes  to  the  world  of  shadows,*  there  to  live 
a  life  precisely  like  that  which  the  man 
lived  here ;  the  other,  a  something  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  "genius"  of  the 
Romans,  a  guardian  spirit  needing — as  the 
"  genius  "  did — to  be  propitiated  with  sa- 
crifice, and  after  the  man's  death  either 
staying  in  the  house  where  he  died,  to  vex 
the  inmates  with  sickness  or  misfortune,  or 
else  entering  into  another  body.  During 
life  this  "  genius  "  (kra)  gener^ly  wanders 
away  at  night;  and  dreams  are  the 
adventures  which  befall  him. 

Sometimes,  when  the  man  is  thus  left 
unguarded,  the  "genius''  of  one  lately 
dead  enters  into  him,  causing  sickness,  and 
needing  to  be  exorcised.  These  "kras" 
have  a  land  of  their  own,  "  far  beyond  the 
river ; "  but  they  only  go  there  when  driven 
by  the  spells  of  the  priests,  preferring,  when 
the  bodies  they  tenanted  are  dead,  to 
wander  about  to  do  mischief.  In  the  hope  of 
averting  this,  the  Ashantee  shaves  the  head 
of  his  dead,  and  hangs  a  bundle  of  the 
hair  from  the  roof  of  a  miniature  hut.  The 
hair  attracts  the  dead  man's  ''kra;"  it 
enters  and,  once  in,  it  is  persuaded  to  stay 
by  meat  and  drink  offerings,  thus  freeing 
the  real  hut  from  its  presence. 

Now,  the  "  genius  ^  counts  for  nothfng 
in  the  "great  customs;"  the  King  never 
thinks  of  the  mischief  he  may  do  by  letting 
loose  on  the  world  at  once  such  a  number 
of  "  kras."  His  only  thought  is  to  secure 
spirit  wives,  spirit  servants,  spirit  courtiers 
for  his  departed  relative.  He  kills  on  the 
same  principle  on  which  he  puts  meat  and 
drink,  pipes  and  tobacco,  gold  ornaments, 
cloth,  etc.,  in  the  grave.  AU  these  things 
have  souls,  and  it  is  the  shadowy  part 
which  follows  the  man's  soul  to  the  land  of 
shadows. 

Oar  forefathers  seem  to  have  had  a 
somewhat  similar  double  belief,  not  indeed 
in  soul  and  "  kra,"  but  in  soul  and  ghost. 
We  hold  that  the  man's  soul  goes  its  way 
at  death;  but  many  still  fancy  that  his 
^host — answering  to  the  "kra,"  turned. 
La,  into  a  malignant  genius— hangs  about 
almost  invariably  to  annoy  or  to  terrify  the 
survivors. 


♦  The  after-world  is  a  very  poorj  unsatisfactory 
counterpart  of  the  world  we  live  in.  A  proverb 
says,  **  A  corner  here  is  better  than  the  whole  of 
spirit  land."  So  Achilles  would  rather  be  a  day- 
labourer  on  Earth  than  a  King  in  Hades. 
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On  the  part  which  dreams  huve  played 
in  furnishing  as  with  ideas  of  the  after- 
world,  see  Herbert  Spencer's  '*  Principles 
of  Sociology/'  p.  148;  they  certainly  ac- 
count for  "  the  unseen  being  conceiyed  by 
most  races  as  the  counterpart  of  what  we 
now  see;"  and,  horrible  though  Uie  ''great 
customs  "  are,  they  are  but  the  logicaTout- 
come  of  this  belief.  In  shadowland,  the 
Chief  is  still  a  Chief,  and  must  be  attended 
according  to  his  quality.  The  came  with 
the  King :  while  Uying  he  is  despot  over 
tens  of  thousands;  what  more  natural  than 
that  a  few  hundreds  should  be  despatched 
along  with  him  to  give  him  due  worship  in 
the  after-world,  and  enable  him  to  main- 
tain there  the  same  state  in  which  he 
revelled  here  f 

I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  undertake  a 
crusado  against  the  '*  great  customs." 
Knight  errantry,  public  or  private,  is  at  a 
discount,  and  such  an  expedition  might 
send  up  the  |)rice  of  palm  oil  Our  hope 
is  in  the  growing  scepticism  of  the  young. 

Major  Ellis  witnessed,  in  1884,  at  Cape 
Coast,  a  great  function  —  "  ordination," 
we  ebould  call  it^  of  novices,  dances  of 
priests  and  priestesses,  and  their  "pos- 
Eession,"  or  inspiration,  by  the  gods  of 
whom  they  were  respectively  the  ministers. 
To  him,  the  pretence  of  inspiration  was 
so  palpable,  the  fraud  so  gross,  that  he  was 
not  astonished  to  see  many  of  the  young 
people  sceptical,  some  openly  laughing. 
Ooly  the  old  men  and  women  were  smeared 
with  white  clay  i^  honour  of  the  gods,  and 
now  and  then  entered  the  circle  and  danced 
a  few  steps  in  the  sacred  chorus.  He 
thought  it  a  satire  on  our  "civilising 
mission"  that  such  performances  could 
be  looked  on  with  reverence,  even  by  the 
aged,  in  a  town  which  had  been  in  our 
hands  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  vears. 
Shall  we  have  to  wait  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  more  for  the  *'  growing  scepticism 
of  the  young"  to  assert  itself  and  put  down 
the  **  great  customs,"  as  other  like  customs 
have  been  put  down  1 

How  long,  I  wonder,  did  the  Japanese 
go  on  drowning  a  dozen  youthii  and 
maidens  yearly,  in  their  chief  river,  to 
avoid  floods  ^ad  yet  secure  a  good  water 
supply,  before  they  thought  of  substi- 
tuting the  clay  imas;es  which  are— or  were 
till  everything  in  Japan  got  Europeanised 
— solemnly  flung  in  in  lieu  of  the  living 
victims ) 

Things  move  slowly;  let  us  hope  that 
they  do  move  on  the  right  lines  even  in 
the  Dark  Continent 
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PAET  L 

CHAPTER  XIL      LA  TOUR  BLANCHE 

Through  the  fields  of  France,  past 
vineyard  slopes  bare  and  brown,  past 
running  streams,  old  white  water-milla, 
rows  of  poplars  whose  few  yelloir  leayes 
rustled  softly  against  their  slender  grey 
stems,  from  one  little  wayside  town,  with 
its  quaint  old  church,  to  another,  with  its 
stately  old  ch&teau,  a  Frenchman  and  hii 
daughter  were  traveUing  down  from  Toon 
into  the  west 

The  two  were  a  curious  contrast,  and  no 
one  would  have  guessed  at  once  that  tiiey 
were  father  and  child.  He  was  tall,  broad, 
and  fair;  she,  a  girl  of  about  foorteen, 
very  small  and  childish-looking  for  her 
age,  was  extremely  dark,  with  a  fine, 
delicate  little  profile,  large  black  eyes  of 
velvet  softness,  with  long  curling  lashes, 
and  a  quantity  of  jet-black  hair,  which 
made  a  naturid  frizz  all  over  her  head, 
and  fell  in  a  thick  curly  mane  on  her 
shoulders.  She  was  dressed  m  a  thick 
dark  blue  frock,  with  a  picturesqae  sort  of 
doak  caught  up  with  ribbons,  and  a  ronnd 
hat  on  the  back  of  her  head,  under  which 
the  bright  little  face  changed  its  expression 
twenty  times  in  a  minute. 

She  and  her  father  were  alone  in  the 
railway-carriage,  and  were  talking  and 
laughing  as  fast  as  they  could— she  was 
talking,  that  is,  and  he  was  laughing  at 
her  jokes,  and  at  the  stories  she  was  telliDg 
him  about  her  friends  at  the  convent  she 
had  just  left. 

*'  I  do  not  quite  know  why  grandmamma 
means  to  send  me  to  a  new  convent,  papa," 
she  said,  with  a  faint  ahadow  on  her  faca 

He  looked  troubled,  too,  for  a  moment 

"  That  yon  may  be  near  her,  petite,  you 
understand.  And  near  me,  too,  when  I 
am  in  Paris — after  aU,  though,  the  fault 
is  not  grandmamma's ;  it's  mina" 

"Ah,bad  little  papa !  you  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  make  all  your  friends  over  again, 
and  your  enemies,  toa  And  they  are  sure 
to  be  horrid  girls  in  Paris,  who  won't  let 
me  tease  them.  Ah,  I  shall  have  to  be  so 
very  comme-ilfaut,  it  breaks  my  heart  to 
think  of  it." 

"  La,  la !  don't  let  us  hear  about  broken 
hearts,  and  all  those  tragediea    There  are 
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wone  ihiDga  to  make  oyer  agam  than 
friands,  or  enemies  either." 

"ConfeaaionB,  when  one  has  done  the 
same  sins  over  and  over  again!"  sug- 
gested the  child,  lifting  her  eyebrows  wiUi 
a  solemn  little  air. 

"Ah,  yes,  terrible,"  said  her  father, 
Bmiling  faintly.  "Well,  Antoinette,  your 
grandmamma  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
talk  things  over  seriously." 

*<  That  was  a  little  terrible.'' 

"Yes,  more  than  a  little.  And  she 
wanted  you  near  her,  which  was  quite 
right,  and  I  wanted  you,  just  at  this 
moment,  to  go  home  with  me  for  two 
dsya  So  grandmamma  wrote  to  the 
reverend  Mother  and  arranged  it,  do  you 
see  I  And  your  holidays  this  winter  will 
be  longer  than  usual,  because  I  shall  take 
you  bi^k  to  Paris  with  me.  And  listen : 
grandmamma  thinks  you  will  catch  cold 
if  you  go  with  me  to  La  Tour  Blanche 
when  all  the  leaves  are  falling.  You  must 
promise  me  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort^  or  I 
leave  you  at  Saint  Bernard  with  Madame 
de  Cemay." 

"If  yoa  please,  papa,  don't  do  that," 
exclaimed  Antoinette. 

"  Very  well ;  but  remember,  if  you  go 
to  Paris  with  a  cough,  grandmamma  will 
never  forgive  me.  The  poor  dear  lady 
hates  La  Tour  Blanche  alrMdy,  and  what 
would  she  say  thenf  She  would  take  my 
little  Netta  away  from  me  for  ever." 

"  Oh  no,  papa,  you  and  I  wiU  be  very 
careful,"  said  tihe  child,  slipping  her  hand 
into  his  arm.  '*  We  both  love  old  Tour 
Blanche ;  we  won't  let  grandmamma  hate  it 
any  more.  Do  you  know  what  I  should  like, 
little  papa,  if  I  could  have  my  own  way  T' 

"  Something  extravagant,  A  fine  velvet 
frock,  for  instance,  instead  of  this  old  blue 
thing." 

"No — well,  it  is  absolutely  older  than 
you  think,  though  I  do  wear  out  my  frocke 
faster  than  other  people.  Bat  this  is  a 
beautiful  plan.  I  said  it  at  recreation  the 
other  day,  when  we  all  gave  our  ideas  of 
happiness — to  live  alone  with  you  at  La 
Tour  Blanche.  The  others  laughed,  but  it 
was  quite  true.  I  can't  think  of  anything 
happier.  We  should  never  be  sad  or  dull, 
you  and  I ;  we  understand  each  other  so 
magnificently.  We  should  amuse  ourselves 
all  day  long,  and  never  want  to  go  to  Paris. 
I  don't  care  for  Paris,  myself." 

Her  father  made  no  answer  at  once,  but 
leaned  back  in  hla  seat,  pulling  his  fair 
moustache,  and  stared  out  of  the  opposite 
window. 


"  What,  nobody  but  you  and  I  %  Not 
grandmamma  1 "  ne  said. 

"  No,  she  would  always  be  calling  me  in 
to  take  care  of  my  complezioa  Besides, 
she  wouldn't  come." 

**  And  you  would  grow  up  a  nice  little 
savage.  And  have  you  forgotten  that  the 
place  is  half  tumbling  down,  stained  with 
damp,  half  furnished,  except  with  dust,  and 
rats,  and  ghosts  1" 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  i"  murmured  Antoinette ; 
and  she  crossed  herself,  for  the  train  was 
gliding  past  a  cemetery  on  a  hill,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  little  town.  "  I  would  rather 
live  in  it  Uke  that^  than  not  at  all,"  she 
said.  "But  we  must  restore  it,  like 
Monsieur  de  Cemay.  I  have  heard  yon 
say  that  Saint  Barnard  was  a  fanny  old 
place  years  ago." 

"  So  it  was,  petite :  but  M.  de  Cemay  is 
a  rich  man,  do  you  see  1  I  am  a  poor  maa 
But  here  we  are :  we  must  talk  about  these 
things  another  time." 

After  passing  under  the  cemetery  hill 
they  crept  a  few  hundred  yards  farther, 
between  garden  walls,  till  they  reached  the 
small  station  of  Saint  Bernard,  and  here 
they  got  out  The  faces  of  the  officials 
softened  as  they  greeted  Antoinette's 
father ;  he  was  evidently  a  popular  man. 

"  Bon  jour,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  Pom- 
mard  is  outidde  there  with  the  dog-cart," 
said  one  of  them. 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron  was  here  just  now, 
asking  for  Monsieur,"  cried  another.  "Some- 
body told  him  the  train  had  come  in,  and 
he  went  away." 

"  He  u  not  far  ofL  Gall  him  back,  some- 
body. Your  baggage,  Monsieur :  allow  me." 

Even  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  by  no 
means  common  for  a  French  gentleman  in 
his  own  country  to  meet  with  all  these 
signs  of  popularity.  But  this  man  was  a 
hero  among  his  own  people,  partiy  from  the 
extraordinary  sweet  temper  and  good 
nature  which  saved  some  men  of  his  kind 
in  t^e  great  Eevolution.  They  were  proud 
of  him,  and  somehow  not  envious,  as  he 
stood  among  them  like  a  great  fair  English- 
man,  taller  than  any  of  them ;  and  the 
English  were  popular  in  France  then.  Oat- 
side  the  station  a  shabby  dog-cart  was 
waiting,  drawn  by  a  rough-coated  horse, 
which  a  young  man  in  plain  clothes  was 
holding.  If  a  Marquis's  coronet  had  not 
been  visible  on  cart  and  harness,  the  eon- 
veyance,  from  its  looks,  might  have  belonged 
to  some  farmer. 

«  We  shall  overtake  M.  de  Cemay,"  said 
the  Marquis,  as  he  helped  his  daughter  into 
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the  front  seat  of  the  dog-cart.  £at  before 
he  had  time  to  get  in  himself,  a  Bmall,  dark, 
ugly  man  came  bustling  back  along  the 
road,  hot  with  haste,  nnder  the  grey  sky. 

"  My  dear  Montmiraii  I  My  dear  Achilie  1'' 
cried  M.  de  Camay,  whose  smile  was  mo8t 
agreeable.  "You  are  not  going  straight 
off  to  La  Tour  Blanche  f  Mademoiselle, 
how  do  you  do  f  Charmed  to  see  you ;  it 
is  a  privilege  to  see  our  neighbours  again. 
But  you  must  dine  and  sleep  at  our  house, 
my  dear  Achilie.  My  wife  will  never  for- 
give me  if  I  go  back  without  you  and 
Mademoiselle  Antoinette." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  but " 

"  No  ezcusea  We  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  you.  Wehave  had  letters  that  concern 
you.  What  do  you  say  nowf"  M.  de 
Cemay  stopped,  smiling  more  than  ever, 
for  some  strange  agitation  showed  itself 
in  his  friend's  face. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  Marquis,  laying 
his  hand  on  De  Cemay's  shoulder.  "  Do 
me  this  kindness.  Mi^e  my  excuses  to 
Madame  de  Cemay  for  this  evening,  and 
if  you  have  nothiug  better  to  do  to-morrow 
and  will  drive  over  to  breakfast  at  La  Tour 
Blanche,  I  shall  be  enchanted  to  see  you. 
There  we  can  talk  things  over,  and  you  can 
tell  me  about — these  letters.  If  Madame 
de  Cemay  will  honour  me  and  Antoinette 
by  coming  with  you,  though  I  hardly  dare 
ask  her  to  such  an  establishment " 

''She  will,  she  will  —  charmed  to  re- 
new her  friendship  with  Mademoieelle 
Antoinette  —  who,  upon  my  word,  is 
more  beautiful  than  ever,"  he  added  more 
confidentiaUy,  with  a  laughing  slance  at 
the  chfld,  who  smiled  at  him  brightly. 

"Dear  little  Monsieur  de  Cemay  I "  she 
said,  as  she  drove  away  with  her  father. 
"He  is  very  good,  but  not  very  good- 
looking  ;  what  do  you  say  1 " 

*'  I  say  there  are  not  many  good-looking 
people  in  the  world." 

"You  need  not  complain;  you  see  one 
whenever  you  look  in  the  glass.'' 

"Little  flatterer,  you  expect  me  to 
believe  yon.  And  no  doubt  you  believed 
M.  de  Cemay  when  he  said  you  were 
beautiful/' 

"Ah  no,"  she  said  a  little  sadly;  ''I 
am  too  black  to  be  pretty;  all  the  girls 
say  80.  That  was  only  one  of  his  kind 
speeches.  Don't  you  think,  papa,  that 
women  ooght  to  be  fair  T' 

"TJwJy  say  so.  I  don't  know,"  he 
answered  rawer  carelessly.  Perhaps  he 
was  thinking  of  something  else. 

"Mamma  was  dark,  to  be  sure,"  she 


whispered  to  herself ;  and  then  M.  de 
Montmiraii  whipped  the  horse  impatiently. 

"You  should  have  had  him  clipped, 
Pommard." 

"M.  le  Marquis  gave  no  orden," 
answered  his  man. 

They  drove  through  the  low  white  out- 
skirts of  the  little  town,  and  then  for  some 
distance  alone  a  high  road,  yellow  and 
even,  bordered  by  grass  banks  with  stately 
grey  poplats,  large  and  old,  growing  in 
them  at  regular  intervals  Between  each 
five  or  six  of  these  poplars  was  a  square 
and  tidy  heap  of  stones  for  mending  the 
road,  arranged  there  by  the  "cantonniers," 
who  do  their  work  in  this  artistic  fashion. 
The  road  ran  on  perfectly  straight  up  and 
down  hill,  as  far  as  one  could  see,  but  M. 
de  Montmiraii  did  not  drive  very  &r  along 
it.  He  tumed  into  a  green  grassy-sided 
lane,  sheltered  by  bushes  and  wiitow-trees, 
near  a  clear,  quiet  stream,  where  a  few 
small  cows  and  goats  were  feeding,  under 
the  care  of  a  group  of  wild-looking  children. 
Then  he  tumed  up  a  hill,  away  from  tiie 
stream,  leaving  on  the  lef  c  a  picturesque 
old  mUl,  and  some  thatched  farm-buildings, 
standing  among  poplars. 

The  lane  divided  itself  here,  one  branch 
ranniugon  by  the  stream  and  the  trees,  the 
other  climbing  to  higher  ground,  and 
presently  coming  out  on  a  bare  upland, 
with  brown  ploughed  fields  stretching  away 
on  each  side,  blei^  and  lonely,  and  trees  and 
roofs  only  to  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

Bat  as  they  drove  on,  approaching  t^e 
brow  of  a  steepish  hiU,  the  road  made  a 
sudden  turn  down  to  the  lef  c,  and  a  rich 
and  prettjr  valley  lay  before  them.  In 
summer,  it  must  have  been  a  mass  of 
greenery;  now  some  of  the  trees  were 
bare,  but  others  were  still  dothed 
in  brown  and  gold  and  lingering 
green,  and  with  the  red  roofs  of  a 
village  clustered  and  half -hidden  amongst 
them,  even  under  that  grey  November  sky, 
the  valley  had  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Look- 
ing down  from  this  point  on  the  road,  one 
saw  the  white  church  spire  rising  below 
among  the  varied  roofs,  and  the  little 
shady  cemetery  enclosed  within  its  walls ; 
and  then  came  the  picturesque  cod  fusion  of 
trees,  rows  of  poplars  marking  the  stream 
as  it  ran  through  deep  meadows  and  under 
the  road;  and  then,  on  the  opposite  slope, 
the  clustered  trees  broke  above  into  bare 
slopes  of  vineyard  facing  the  sun,  and  the 
top  of  the  hill,  higher  than  on  this  side  of 
the  valley,  was  covered  with  dark,  gloomy- 
looking  fir-woods. 
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Bat  the  chief  feature  of  that  slope  was 
a  large  white  buildiog  that  rose  among  the 
thlckeat  of  the  trees,  its  grey  dated  roof 
glimmerisg,  looking  down  on  the  village  in 
the  hollow  with  an  air  of  stately  command 
and  kind  protection,  as  if  the  great  Bevo- 
lation,  for  instance,  was  a  thing  which  had 
never  really  come  to  pass,  or,  at  least,  was 
not  worth  remembering. 

''Dear  old  Tour  Blanche  1"  exclaimed 
little  Antoinette  de  Montmirail,  as  she 
came  in  sight  of  that  wild  old  hoose  among 
the  trees.  "  I  wish  we  were  going  to  stay 
there  always.'' 

"Do  you  t    m^l,  I  partly  agree  with 


yon,"  said  her  father. 


Iiomd  like  to 


live  there  most  of  the  year,  bat  that  is  im- 
possible unless  the  house  can  be  restored ; 
and  pray  where  is  the  money  to  come 
fromi" 

"Oh,  I  hate  money^"  said  Antoinette. 
''What  happiness  if  it  had  never  been 
invented  1 " 

"I  don't  know,  after  all/'  said  her 
father,  as  they  drove  down  into  the  village 
street^  "  that  it  woald  be  wise  to  spend  so 
much  money  here.  You  see  we  have  so 
little  land  here  now.  The  wise  thing 
woull  be,  to  sell  it  to  some  good  man 
who  has  made  a  fortune  by  chocolate  or 
caramels.  What  do  you  say  to  thati 
'Monsieur  et  Madame  Chocolat,  et  les 
petits  Chocolat.'  A  grand  day  for  the  old 
Tour  Blanche.  They  would  fill  it  with 
splendid  chinay  and  Louis  Qainze  furniture, 
and  €robelins  tapestry,' and  live  there  mag- 
nificently. What  do  you  say  1  Shall  we  do 
it!  Yourgrandmother  would  be  enchanted." 

"And  two  people's  hearts  would  be 
broken." 

"Whose,  then?" 

"  Mine  and  M.  de  Cemay's." 

"Ah,  yes,  you  are  right.  M.  de  Gemay 
wants  me  to  live  here  as  much  as  you  do. 
Bat  he  knows  the  difficulties  better  than 
you.  In  fact,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret" 
The  cheerfal  Achille  bent  down  to  his  little 
daughtw,  and  looked  quite  solemnly  into 
her  eyes.  "There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  I  can  live  here,  and  restore  the 
eb&tean,"  he  said  dose  to  her  ear. 

"Is  Aere  a  way )"  she  said,  gazing  up 
with  bright  intelligence. 

"Yes.  Say  no  more  now:  here  comes 
M.  le  Gor^.  Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  more 
to-morrow." 

It  was  necessary  to  stop  and  speak  to 
M.  le  Gur6,  who  smiled  welcome  all  over 
his  stiffdy,  brown  face. 

"  You  had  my  letter  1"  said  the  Marquis. 


"Gertainly,  Monsieur,  I  was  expecting 
it.    At  nine  o'clock  to-morrow,  then." 

"If  you  please.  And  you  will  stay  to 
breakfast  with  us,  Monsieur  le  Gar6  ? " 

"  With  pleasure,  Monsieur." 

There  were  plenty  more  greetings  as 
they  drove  through  the  village :  the  inn- 
keeper, standing  at  his  door  under  his 
sign  of  Le  Corbeau  Blanc ;  the  bricklayer, 
the  blacksmith,  working  at  their  trades  in 
the  street.  The  Marquis's  hat  was  con- 
stantly off  to  these  and  others,  and  to  the 
women  carrying  home  loaves  from  the 
baker  or  returning  wearily  from  their 
washing  on  the  river-brink;  all  these 
looked  up  smUingly  at  the  little  demoiselle 
and  her  father. 

"They  all  like  you,  papa,"  she  said, 
when  at  last  the  bridge  was  crossed  and 
they  were  driving  up  the  wild,  untidy, 
overgrown  old  avenue  of  the  chateau. 

**They  would  have  much  more  reason 
to  like  M.  Ghocolat." 

"Oh  no,"  answered  the  girl  quickly; 
"you  know  very  well  that  the  peasants 
never  like  the  bourgeoisie." 

"Where  did  you  get  all  your  know- 
ledge of  the  world  f "  he  said. 

"Not  at  the  convent,  you  imagine f 
Bah  !  one  learns  a  good  deal  in  life  besides 
one's  lessons,"  said  Mdlle.  Antoinette. 

"No  doubt;  but  it  generally  takes  a 
little  time,  and  you  are  already  as  wise  as 
your  grandmother.  What  a  noise  the 
dogs  make ! " 

"Ah,  dear  old  Ponto,  and  Fido,  and 
Rataplan  I  What  joy  to  run  about  with 
them  again!"  she  cried;  and  she  was 
ready  to  spring  out  of  the  dog-cart  before  it 
stopped. 

"  Pat{ence,mademoiseUe !  a  person  of  your 
knowledge "  her  father  remonstrated. 

Out  of  the  dimness  of  the  avenue  they 
came  into  a  large  court,  covered  with 
gravel,  and  rather  weedy.  Down  the  two 
sides  of  this  court  ran  high  white  stone 
walls,  their  ruinous  state  half-hidden  by 
the  ivy  that  clustered  over  them,  and  the 
great  chestnut  and  wahiut  trees  that 
sheltered  them.  Each,  wall  ended  in  a 
round  turret,  white,  with  a  pointed  grey 
roof,  also  half  in  ruins,  and  overgrown  with 
ivy.  Across  the  upper  side  of  the  square 
lay  the  house  itself,  mounted  on  a  high 
terrace,  and  evidently,  by  the  remains  of 
old  walls  and  foundations  about  it,  much 
smaller  now  &an  it  had  been  in  former 
times.  On  the  west  side  was  the  great 
tower  that  commanded  the  valley — ^white, 
square,  and  heavy,  with  windows  here  and 
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there.  Below  this,  a  long  slated  roof  with 
a  ridge  of  twisted  iron-work  ran  along  to 
another  "pavilion"  to  the  east,  smaller, 
and  more  inhabited-looking.  Then  the 
line  of  building  was  broken  by  an  archway 
with  a  tall  iron  gate,  reached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  opening  into  some  sort  of 
garden  or  "  plaisance  "  behind  the  ch&teacL 
These  steps  led  also  to  the  door  of  the 
chapel,  the  ancient  stones  and  low  vaulting 
of  which  showed  a  greater  age  than  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  building.  Behind  the 
chapel,  to  the  east,  was  the  stable-yard, 
sheltered  by  great  trees ;  and  another  high 
white  archway  led  into  the  yard  belonging 
to  a  range  of  farm-buildings ;  vast  barns, 
with  wine-cellars  underneath  them;  cow- 
houses, pigsties,  a  duck-pond,  more  great 
walnut-trees  stretching  their  boughs  across 
a  scene  of  more  than  Irish  untidines?,  with 
the  low  door  and  windows  of  the  farmer's 
house  opening  on  a  grass  grown,  uneven 
causeway,  raised  a  few  inches  above  it  alL 

To  the  little  Demoiselle  de  Montmirail 
this  chateau  was  her  beautiful  old  home, 
and  she  would  hardly  even  confess  that  it 
wanted  reatorbg.  All  the  windows  were 
unshuttered  to-day,  the  doors  stood  open, 
and  two  old  friends  were  waiting  on  tbe 
step3  of  the  terrace.  Antoinette  jumped 
down  at  once  into  the  arms  of  her  old 
nurse,  SQzuine,  whose  husband,  the  old 
valet  de  chambre,  as  disagreeable  as  he  was 
clever  and  faithful,  came  forward  with  a 
stiff  bow  and  a  vinegar  smile  to  receive  his 
master. 

"  Come  then,  my  child,"  said  Suzanne, 
and  with  many  loving  and  admiring  re- 
marks she  took  her  little  lady  into  the 
house,  a  small  black-andtan  terrier  dancing 
jojfuUy  round  them,  while  the  dogs  in  the 
yard  barked  their  loudest 

Suzmne  was  a  handsome,  fat,  comfort- 
able woman,  with  a  smiling  face  and  plea- 
sant dark  eyes.  Everyone  under  her 
charge  was  in  peace  and  in  clover.  She 
wore  a  nice  white  cap  with  flying  strings, 
a  thick  blue  linsey  skirt,  and  a  loose  black 
jacket  She  and  Antoinette  hurried  to- 
gether into  the  bare  stone  hall  of  the 
cb4'.eau,  from  which  a  broad,  shallow  stair- 
case of  stone  led  to  the  upper  rooms. 

The  house  was  narrow  in  proportion  to 
its  length  aud  height,  like  all  the  houses  of 
its  time,  and  the  upper  storey  had  originally 
consisted  of  large  rooms  opening  one  into 
the  other  throughout  the  length  of  the 
"corps  de  logis.^'    The  great  tower  was 


divided  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  the 
staircase,  and  its  rooms  had  not  been  used 
for  some  years.  They  had  been  put  in  order 
and  furnished  for  the  young  Mirquiss, 
Antoinette's  mother,  bub  she  had  died 
when  her  child  was  not  more  than  two 
years  old,  and  her  husband,  living  there 
very  little,  had  never  used  the  tower  rooms 
since.  In  his  father's  time,  the  great  in- 
convenient rooms  in  the  other  part  of  the 
house  had  been  partitioned  and  made  into 
smaller  ones,  with  a  corridor  running 
along  behind  them. 

The  universal  brick  floors  of  earlier  dajs 
had  also  been  changed  for  wooden  ones ; 
but  all  was  now  bare,  and  shabby,  and 
dilapidated ;  and  thare  certainly  was  no- 
thing loveable  or  attractive  in  the  stem 
old  place,  with  its  white  walls  two  or 
three  yards  thick,  to  explain  Antoinette's 
affection  for  it 

"  Midemoiaelle's  own  room  ia  ready  fer 
her,"  said  Saziune,  as  her  young  mistress 
sprang  upstairs  before  her. 

And  certainly  there  was  aomething  yery 
cheerful  in  Mademoiselle's  own  roouL  Its 
high  window  looked  out  to  the  terrace, 
where  all  the  dogs  were  now  jumping 
round  M.  le  Marquis;  it  was  papered, 
ceiling  aud  all,  with  bright  pink  stripes ; 
the  curtains  and  cover  of  the  bed  were 
also  pink.  There  were  gay  rugs  on  the 
floor,  the  chimney-piece  had  a  smart  clock, 
and  was  also  adorned  with  a  yariety  of 
glass  and  china  which  Suzmne  had  col- 
lected at  different  f6tes  and  offered  to 
Mademoiselle]  there  were  little  pictures 
on  the  walls,  more  bright  than  beautiful, 
and  by  the  bed  hung  a  branch  of  box,  now 
very  dead,  which  had  no  doubt  been 
blessed  in  church  on  Palm  Sunday.  There 
were  a  few  old  red  velvet  chairs,  a  little  old 
chest  of  drawers,  and  an  arrangement  for 
*'eau  suor^e." 

Suzinne  had  taken  great  pains  to  make 
this  room  what  she  thought  her  young 
lady's  room  ought  to  be.  Behind  the  brass 
dogs  on  the  hearth  a  bright  wood  fire  was 
burning. 

"  Oh  Sazanne,  how  pretty  it  all  is!"  said 
the  child,  and  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  she  made  two  or  three  little 
jumps  in  the  air.  "  If  papa  would  only 
restore  the  house,  and  let  us  live  here 
always  1  I  think  I  have  put  it  into  his 
head,  you  know." 

"  Ail  dame  !  that  is  good  news  indeed, 
mademobelle,"  said  Snzinne. 
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CEAPTEK    XII.      NEGOTIATION. 

Fred  and  Dreclge,  on  reachicg  London, 
made  &t  once  for  Pratt's  addreas  in  Stepnej, 
where^  however,  he  had  onlf  stopped  In 
pisBiog.  "  He  had  gone  South/-  said  hb 
landlvly,  hnt  whether  she  meant  Batter- 
eea  or  Italj,by  *•  South,"  they  could  not  tell, 
nor,  Meminglj,  could  ehe.  It  wa^  probably 
not  Italy,  aa  eba  expected  him  back 
*'  shortly/'  Aa  nothing  more  defiuite  as  to 
tim^  or  place  could  be  extracted  from  her^ 
oar  two  friends  were  fain  to  contaot  them- 
ielvee  with  leaving  a  note  to  aay  that  it 
wo  aid  be  greatly  to  Pratt'a  profit  to  see 
Fred  forthwith,  and  promising  to  send 
their  address  to-night,  and  to  c^l  again  in 
lh&  morning, 

Tben  our  two  friends  toot  the  train  back 
to  Fdncburch  Street  in  very  low  spirits. 

*'  Htt's  gone  on  the  spree,  the  sweep  I 
Halt  drink  it  dry  to  the  last  penny," 
growled  Dredge. 

But  Fred  bad  just  as  little  doubt  that 
Pratt  had  gone  down  to  H^wtharnden  to 
see  Go w^r,  or  his  father,  and  t  o  e  xtort  a  good 
rjond  sum  from  them  f  >r  the  letters.  He 
remuned  wretchedly  silent,  while  Dredge 
snarled  Ticiaualy  about  the  certain  loss  of 
his  fifty  pounds, 

Eocourdged  by  Frsd's  ailence,  which  he 
interpreted  to  mean  a  guilty  conscious ubss 
of  hit  share  in  the  dtFersion  of  this  Rhj 
pounds  from  its  due  destination,  he  said 
presently:  '*Well,  it*s  not  my  look-out,  nor 
my  mon*^y," 

Beit  Fred,  though  he  heard,  did  not  at 
all  tdke  in  the  implied  tbreiit  to  hold  him 
answerable  for  the  fifty  pounds.     Where- 


fore Dredge  begin  again,  and  with  greater 
confidence  and  bluster. 

"  Look  here,  Bereiford;  I  can't  give  you 
more  than  three  days,  and  you  bad  better 
go  about  to  get  the  m^ney  at  onco;  for  it*s 
my  belief  that  the  beggar  either  woo't  turn 
up  at  all,  or  will  turn  up  drnnk  and  draiued 
out." 

Then  Fred  was  roused  to  take  in  not 
only  this,  but  the  former  hint  about  *'  its 
not  beiog  Dredge's  look-ont,"  which  had 
remained,  as  it  were,  in  the  ante  chamber 
of  his  mind,  waiting  for  admittance. 

"  You  miy  juRt  fight  it  out  between  you, 
you  Infernal  piir  of  vampire?/'  he  cried 
suddenly  and  savagely. 

This  brought  Dredge  to  bis  knees  at 
once,  for  there  was  no  mi^takiuj;  the 
aincerity,  and  even  ferocity,  of  Fred'a 
dei'ince, 

'*  Hung  it  all!  It's  bad  enough  to  lose 
my  money  without  beiog  slanged  into  the 
bargain,"   he  whined    ia  an  injured  tone. 

*'  Your    money !     What's    ycmr    money 

to %  *'  Here  Fred  suddenly  remembared 

and  checked  himselt  After  a  gloomy 
pause,  he  added  more  calmly  :  ■'If  that 
Bcoundrel  turns  up  with  those  letters  of 
Gower's,  yf>u'H  get  whst  you  call  'your 
money  *  twi  :©  over  f  i>r  them." 

Now  that  th«  prospect  of  recovering  the 
letters^  and,  with  the  letters,  bis  single 
security  against  prosecution  fur  firgery, 
seemed  litde  lea^  than  hopeless  to  Fred,  he 
reali'iei  all  they  meant  to  him, 
.  With  thi"*  promise  D/edge  was  fain  to  be 
content;  since  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
Fred'd  imagination,  at  leaat,  h^d  touched 
bottom,  wh»*re  no  threat  of  sinking  him 
deeper  could  affect  it. 

As  Fred  lived  more  from  hand  to  mouth 
and  trusted  more  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents than  most  joong  men,  he  recovered 
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enongh  from  the  wont  of  his  despondency 
to  try  to  drown  the  mt  of  it  in  dMsiptttion. 

Dnring  tko  rest  of  the  week  the  two 
yoolhs  voso  in  tfce  aflbenioon  in  the  blackest 
depression  after  the  night's  dissipation,  and 
hnrried  down  to  Stepney  to  bqnire  for  Pratt^ 
and  to  receive  always  the  same  stereotyped 
reply,  that  he  had  not  yet  returned,  nor 
written,  bat  that  he  might  come  back  at  any 
moment,  and  that  tho  moment  he  did  the 
letter  left  for  him  should  be  handed  to 
him.  Haying  discovered  that  the  landlady 
was  a  near  relation  of  the  deceased  Mr& 
Pratt,  they  took  care  to  tell  her  that  "there 
was  money  in  it,"  in  order  to  quicken  her 
memory  and  zeal ;  but,  as  she  did  not  really 
know  Pratt's  address  or  plans,  this  assur- 
ance of  theirs  was  not  of  much  service  to 
them.  Each  afternoon,  then,  they  returned 
to  town  in  deeper  and  deeper  gloom  and 
glamness,  of  which  they  could  rid  them- 
selves only  by  deeper  and  deeper  dissipation. 

It  may  DO  imagined  how  sach  a  week  told 
on  Fred's  nerves,  untU  at  its  close  he  lost 
what  little  hope  had  remained  to  him.  He 
had  now  no  doubt  at  all  of  what  he  had  bad 
little  doubt  from  the  first,  that  Pratt  had 
gone  down  to  Hawthorndentosell  Gower's 
letters  to  his  father.  ^  Whether  he  had  or 
had  not  succeeded  in  selling  them,  the 
mere  negotiation  itself  would  cut  the 
ground  m>m  under  Fred's  only  defence, 
or  rather  palliation  of  his  forgery ;  while 
the  loss  of  the  letters  meant  to  him  the  loss 
of  his  one  hostage  against  proiecution. 

An  this,  in  itself  sufficiently  probable, 
seemed  to  Fred,  in  his  present  unnerved 
state,  certain.  But  had  his  forgery  oome 
yet  to  Ught )  Of  this  alone  he  suffered 
himself  to  doubt  There  wss  yet  time  to 
escape  if  only  he  had  the  means;  but 
he  had  not  He  had  spent  nearly  all  that 
remained  to  him  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
forged  cheque  upon  Dredge  and  himself  in 
that  mad  week,  and  escape  without  money 
was  impossible. 

Where  was  he  to  get  the  necessary  sum  1 
Having  reviewed  m  his  friends  in  turn, 
and  in  vain,  he  was  giving  up  hope  in 
heartsick  despair,  when  May's  friend.  Miss 
Hick,  occurred  to  him«  Hence  his  applica- 
tion to  her.  If  his  forgery  had  been 
already  discovered  this  application  meant 
nothing  less  than  giving  himself  in  charge 
for  the  crime ;  but  he  must  risk  this,  since 
there  was  no  one  else  to  whom  he  could 
apply  for  the  means  of  escape  with  the 
faintest  prospect  of  success.  Miss  Hick, 
too,  who  knew  everything  in  Hammersley, 
would  know  whether  things  went  on  as 


and  whether  Gower 
home  by  an  enrigsd 


usual  at  the  yi( 
had  been 
father. 

This  was  the  inteipreiation  of  thst 
letter  to  Miss  Hick  which  hadsoperplexad 
May.  Fred,  after  many  and  miseiabb 
searchings  of  heart,  having  dedded  at  Isst 
that  such  an  appeal  to  Min  Hick,  how- 
ever dangeioiis^  was  his  one  chance  of 
escape  from  danger,  had  composed  as  diplo- 
matic a  despatch  as  he  could  put  togethtt. 

Having  at  last  mustered  toe  coorsgs  to 

Kst  this  letter  in  an  out-of-the-way  pOIar- 
X — with  some  vague  notion  of  so  secoriog 
secrecy — ^he  plunged  once  more  mto  bu 
Lethean  river  of  dissipation,  only  to  find 
haggard  remorse  waiting  for  him  on  the 
other  bank  the  next  monun^ 

He  waked  and  rose  early,  and  hnrried 
out  to  wander  aimlessly  all  day  in  by-streete, 
fury-driven  by  the  fear  that  Miss  Hick 
would  hand  over  his  letter  to  the  police, 
who  would  wire  his  address  to  Sootland 
Yard.  His  nerves  were  so  shattered  that 
he  was  out  of  all  heart  and  hope,  and 
hardly  doubted  either  that  his  forgery  was 
discovered,  or  that  the  police  were  pnt  upon 
his  track  by  MLbs  Hick. 

Only  at  night  did  he  venture  to  creep 
back  to  his  lodgings,  which  he  reconnoified 
for  nearly  an  hour  before  he  dared  enter 
them.  Immense  was  his  relief  to  find  that 
no  one  had  been  to  look  for  him. 

Dredge  had  decamped  upon  Fred's 
mysterious  disappearance ;  under  the  im- 
pression that  Fred,  havbig  been  "  cleared 
out,"  had  left  him  in  pledge  for  the  rent, 
which  the  extremely  scanty  luggage  the  two 
youths  had  brought  for  a  couple  of  dayi' 
stay  in  town  womd  have  gone  but  a  little 
way  towards  defraying.  Wherefore  his 
landlady  welcomed  Fred  effasively ;  /or.  if 
there  is  one  warmer  welcome  than  that 
given  a  coming  guest  by  a  landlady—ac- 
cording to  Shenstone — ^it  is  the  welcome 
given  to  a  retumluK  guest^  who  hai  left 
only  his  unpaid  bill  behind  hiuL 

Dredge's  flight  was  almost  a  relief  to 
Fred.  It  is  true  that  with  him  went  all 
hope  of  putting  the  screw  on  Pratt  for  the 
recovery  of  Oower's  letters ;  boti  as  Fred, 
notwithstanding  his  reaction  of  hopeon  find- 
ing neither  the  police  nor  even  his  father 
awaiting  him,  was  still  persuaded  that  Pratt 
had  shown  the  letters  to  Sb  George,  he  did 
not  regret  Dredge's  desertion. 

If,  however,  there  was  no  hope  now 
at  all  of  recovering  the  letters,  there 
was  still  hope  of  escape  by  flight 
Had  his  forgery  come  to  Ught  it  would 
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faa^e  first  been  heard  of  in  Hammersley, 
and  MiiB  Hick  would  have  hastened  to 
give  hfa  address,  if  not  to  the  polioe,  at 
least  to  his  &ther,  who  would  hare  takenthe 
next  train  to  town,  and  have  been  awaiting 
him  in  his  lodgings.  It  had  not  yet  come 
to  light  therefore ;  and  he  woold  have  time 
to  qnit  the  ooontry  to  morrow — ^if  Miss 
Hick  sent  him  the  means. 

It  was  carious  how  his  spirits  rose,  not 
throngh  the  reaction  from  despair  merely, 
bat  at  the  prospect  of  qoittnig  the 
coontry,  and  ending,  at  <me  blow,  all 
his  troables.  He  woald  wipe  the  slate 
clean,  and  start  fresh  in  America  or 
Aostralia;  he  wonld  have*  done  with  his 
debts  and  dons,  and  examinations,  and  the 
ihriee  odioos  prospect  of  the  ministry,  and 
start  lair  in  a  new  country,  on  a  new  career 
of  his  own  choosing.  Thiat  he  woold  have 
done  with  his  father  also,  and  with  his 
idoUsiiig  mother  and  sister,  did  not  trouble 
him  maeh.  His  father  he  rather  feared 
than  lored,  and  the  idolatry  of  his  mother 
and  sister  was  an  irksome  and  continual 
tax  upon  him ;  it  compelled  him  to  an  un- 
relazin^  constraint  and  hypocrisy  in  their 
present**,  which  was  as  uncomfortable  as 
walking  idways  on  tiptoe,  or  posing  on  a 
pedestid  as  a  statue ;  he  despised  them  both, 
indeed,  for  tiieir  infatuation,  and  showed 
his  contempt  for  that  of  his  mother  only 
too  often  and  evidently.  Still  he  had  always, 
when  at  home,  to  act  up  to  it  in  some  mea- 
sure ;  and  from  this  worry  also  he  would 
hencefortli  be  free ! 

Beally,  this  was  the  way  the  idolised 
Fred  r^arded,  for  the  most  part^  a  flight 
from  home,  which  would  simply  break 
both  hiB  mother's  and  his  sister^s  hearts ! 
No  doubtfe  if  he  saw  their  a^y  under  his 
very  eyes,  he  would  take  it  into  account 
and  be  moved  and  made  uncomfortable  by 
the  spectacle;  but  '^out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,''  would  explain  a  good  deal  of  Fred's 
fickleness  and  heartlessness.  The  here 
and  the  now  were  everything  to  him ; 
yesterday,  to-morrow,  the  absent,  and  the 
distant,  nothing. 

On  the  whde^  then,  Fred  was  relieved 
by  the  prospect  of  escape  by  flight  from 
his  troubles.  It  would  be  an  escape,  not 
only  from  justice  and  a  jaO,  but  from 
college,  from  the  diurch,  and  from  home. 
Wherefore,  he  felt  lighter-hearted  that 
evening  than  he  had  done  for  some  time 
whm  Isft  alone  with  his  thoughts.  He 
was  too  toed  to  go  to  his  usual  haunts  or 
even  to  stay  up  long.  He  went  to  bed, 
slept  socmdly,  and  rose  early  m  eager  ex- 


pectation of  Miss  Hick's  reply.  He  hurried 
downstairs  at  the  sound  of  the  postman's 
knock  to  find  a  letter  from  May,  as  well  as 
one  from  Miis  Hick,  awaiting  him.  This 
revived  all  yesterday's  terrors  for  a 
moment,  since  Miss  Hick  must,  he  thought, 
have  had  some  very  strong  reason  for 
taking  May  into  her  confidence  and  giving 
her  his  address  in  spite  of  his  adjuring  the 
old  lady  to  secrecy.  He  tore  open  Miss 
Hick's  letter  first,  and  looked  at  once 
within  it  for  the  cheque,  which  he  extracted 
with  shaking  hand  and  examined  greedily. 
Much  enoouraffed,  he  proceeded  to  spell 
out  the  old  la^'s  curiously-cramped  hand 
to  discover  if  she  had  heard  anything 
either  of  Oower's  letters  or  of  his  own 
forgery. 

''Dear  Fred,  —  I  endoie  cheque  for 
fifty  pounds,  which  I  hope  is  for  a  good 
purpose.  I  hear  sad  stories  of  your  wild- 
ness;  but  I  always  warned  your  father 
against  sending  you  to  coUege  and  into 
the  Ghurch.  It  is  only  putting  temptation 
in  a  young  man's  way,  and  sooner  or  later 
he  gets  entangled  with  someone  and  has 
to  pay  for  it,  like  you.  If  I  were  you  I 
should  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  lawyer, 
who  would  get  you  out  of  it  for.  ten 
pounds,  or  less,  I  dare  say.  If  you  will  go 
to  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Sleigh,  of  4,  Webb  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  and  show  him  this  letter,  he 
will  do  what  he  can  for  you,  I  know. 
Only  lawyers  can  deal  properly  with  such 
designing  penKms.  Take  my  advice  and 
go  to  him  and  tell  him  everything. 

'*  They  mre  all  well  at  the  Vicarage,  and 
Mr.  Oower  is  still  tliere.  Is  it  true  that 
he  has  been  very  wild  1  I  have  particular 
reasons  for  wanting  to  know.  Be  sure  you 
tell  me  this  in  aclmowledging  the  receipt 
of  themoney-^of  course  in  confidence — 
and  let  me  know,  too,  if  you  consulted 
Mr.  Sleigh.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Sleigh 
to  prepare  him  for  your  visit 

"Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

"Efphbmia  Hick. 

<<P.S.— Is  Mr.  Oower  his  father's  only 
son  or  eldest  son  t " 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  through  Miss 
Hick's  not  quite  disinterested  advice  to 
Fred  to  consult  her  lawyer.  She  was 
raging  with  anxiety  to  hear  all  about 
Fnd's  entanglement  with  the  scandalous 
young  person  of  whose  existence,  character, 
and  greed  she  had  really  no  doubt  at  all ; 
and  in  her  letter  to  Mr.  Sleigh,  she  de- 
manded from  him  the  details  of  the  esse 
as  they  might  be  communicated  to  him  by 
her  young  friend  Mr.  F.  Beresford. 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  aay 
that  fihe  waa  sure  Fred  could  find  no 
quicker,  cheaper,  and  surer  way  of  extrica- 
tion from  thia  entanglementthan  thatwhich 
Mr.  Sltigh  would  open  out  for  him.  As  for 
her  particular  reasons  for  wanting  to  know 
of  Mr.  Gower's  wildne&s,  they  were  curiosity 
and  the  belief  that  he  must  sooner  or  later 
fall  in  love  with  May. 

Fred,  however,  naturally  inferred  from 
this  part  of  hei  epistle  that  '*  The  Ham- 
mersley  Gazette"  had  heard  of  (Power's 
letters  to  Patty  Pratt,  and  of  Fred's  con- 
nection therewith,  through  Pratt's  attempt 
to  sell  them.  He  tore  open  May's  letter, 
expecting  to  find  in  it  confirmation  of 
this ;  but  was  greatly  relieved  and  surprised 
by  its  silence  on  the  subject 

<*Dear  old  Fred,— I  am  wretchedly 
anxious  about  yon.  What  is  the  matter  f 
Do  tell  me,  dear  old  boy.  Miss  Hick  has 
told  me  nothing — except  that  she  was 
sending  you  a  loan  —  and  I  got  your 
address  only  from  the  envelope  of  the  letter 
she  gave  me  to  post  to  yon.  I  think  you 
may  feel  quite  sure  of  her  saying  nothing 
about  the  loan  to  any  one  but  me ;  and,  of 
course,  telling  me  didn't  matter.  I  know 
that  you  didn't  write  yourself  to  me  about 
it,  because  you  didn't  want  to  worry  me 
with  troubles  that  I  could  do  nothing  to 
lighten.  That  is  so  like  you,  dear  Fred ; 
but  if  you  knew  how  it  worries  me,  imagin- 
ing all  kinds  of  dreadful  things,  yon  would 
write  and  tell  me  everything.  But  now 
that  she  has  sent  you  the  money,  there  is 
nothing  to  tell,  perhaps ;  and,  perhaps,  you 
will  be  able  to  come  home  to-morrow  1  I 
do  so  wish  you  could,  and  would,  as  I  jast 
long  to  see  you ;  and,  besides,  there's  Mr. 
Gower,  who  must  think  your  staying  away 
very  odd,  and  who  is  bored  nearly  to  death, 
poor  man  1  He  bears  up  bravely,  but  I  can 
see  the  terrible  life  he  leads  here  is  telling 
on  him  !  Fancy  him  inspecting  mills,  exa- 
mining the  Second  Standard,  and  Mr.  Spratt's 
black-beetles!  It's  no  wonder  he's  so  dread- 
fully subdued  and  '  not  in  the  least  like ' 
what  I  expected  from  your  account  of  him. 
You'll  say  I  bore  him,  and,  of  course  I  do — 
I  always  know  I  am  boring  people  when  I 
feel  bored  by  them,  and  this  makes  me  sure 
his  sufferings  must  be  something  terrible. 
But  what  can  I  do  f  Do  come  to  his  rescue 
—and  mine — ^before  it's  too  late  I  See  how 
my  spirits  rise  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  you 
Boon,  dear  old  Fred — to-morrow,  perhaps  f 
Do,  do  come  to-morrow ;  and,  if  not,  at 
least  write  to-morrow. — Ever,  dear  Fred, 
your  loving  sister.  May. 


**P.S.— Father  seems  troubled  about 
you,  and  mother  is  really  miserable  with 
anxiety.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  write  to  her  or  to  father  than  to  me 
to-morrow,  if  you  can't  come  then." 

Fred  ran  through  this  letter  without 
noticing  the  suggestive  reaction  and  riie 
of  feeling  of  the  latter  half  as  contrasted 
with  the  depression  expressed  in  the 
former,  without  noticing  anything  indeed 
beyond  the  absence  of  all  hint  of  troable 
to  Gower.  If  there  had  been  any  row 
about  the  letters.  May  would  have  known 
of  it  before  Miss  Hick.  Besides, 'Gower 
would  most  certainly  have  hurried  home 
instead  of  drivelling  about  the  pariah  with 
Spratt  or  May. 

If,  then,  there  had  been  no  row  about 
the  letters,  Pratt  had  not  gone  down  with 
them  to  Sir  George's,  and  there  was  hope 
yet  of  their  redemption.  Was  there  hope 
enough  of  their  redemption  to  keep  him  in 
England  f  If  he  could  extort  them  from 
Pratt,  by  Dredge's  aid  or  otherwise,  would 
they  be  an  adequate  hostage  in  his  hands 
against  a  prosecution  by  Sir  George  for 
forgery  t 

He  paced  the  room  up  and  down  weigh- 
ing these  considerations  till  a  knock  at  the 
door  brought  him  to  a  stand. 

"Please,  sir,  a  Mr.  Pratt  wants  to  see 
you. 

Pratt  1 — and  Dredge  gone  1 

"Show  him  up,"  Fred  answered,  when 
he  had  recovered  from  his  surprisa 

Mr.  Pratt  was  shown  up  accordingly. 
He  entered  the  room  with  an  incoograoai 
mixture  of  defence  and  defiance  in  his 
manner,  and  as  though  carrying  peace  or 
war  in  his  toga. 

"I  understand  you  want  to  see  me," 
he  said,  weighing  his  greasy  hat  between 
both  lumds. 

After  a  moment's  pause  for  thought, 
Fred  plunged  headlong  into  business. 

"  Tes,  I  want  to  see  you  about  those 
letters  of  Mr.  Gower's.  They  must  have 
fallen  out  of  your  pocket  that  evening  when 
you  were  tight,  for  I  found  them  in  a  comer 
of  my  room  next  morning,  just  after  yoa 
left  me." 

"  H'm  I " 

"  I  found  them  near  where  you  had  been 
sitting,  and  put  them  into  my  desk, 
where  you  found  them,"  Fred  stammered 
desperately. 

"Ay,  I  found  'em,"  replied  Pratt,  wifch 
an  exceeding  and  exasperating  dryness. 

This  rasping  manner  was  maddening  to 
Fred,  in  the  irritable  state  to  which  dis- 
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sipition  had  reduced  him;  bat  be 
was  even  more  cowed  than  exasperated  by 
the  msolence  of  the  man's  manner. 

"Mr.  Gbwer  would  be  glad  to  get  them 
back,"  he  aaid,  somewhat  helplessly. 
Pratt's  sole  reply  was  an  odions  laagh. 
'*  What  do  you  want  for  themf "  asked 
Fred,  with  irrepressible  irritation. 

"That's  for  the  jury— for  a  British  jary 
to  say,"  retorted  Pratt  blusteringly. 

"A  jaryl  What's  a  jury  got  to  do 
with  itf "  asked  Fred,  with  a  feeble  affec- 
tatlon  of  perplexity. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Beresford ;  yon  know 
what's  in  them  letters  as  well  as  me.  Ton 
read  'em  when  yon  stole  'em,  I  reckon; 
and  yon  read  a  Breach  of  Promise  in  every 
one  on  'euL  Gat  'em,  shnffie  'em,  and 
deal  'em  as  yoa  like  to  a  British  jary,  and 
there's  a  verdict  in  any  one  on  'em  to  the 
tone  of  five  thousand  pounds  ! " 

"When  they  see  the  ladj's  letters f" 
sneered  Fred. 

'*The  lady's  letters  wor  lady's  letters, 
an'  wor  letters  written  to  a  gentleman," 
retorted  Pratt  venomously. 

Bat  the  retort  only  suggested  a  telling 
rejoinder  to  Fred. 

"Bat  there  are  letters,  written  by  this 
lady,  which  can  be,  and  which  will  be 
prodaeed  in  Court;  and  there's  a  verdict 
in  any  one  of  them,  as  you  put  it,  of  just 
one  farthing,  or  lesa" 
This  shaft  shot  home. 
Fred  had  unfortunately  destroyed 
Pattte's  precious  epistles  to  himself ;  but 
this  her  father  could  not  know.  He  was 
80  evidently  disconcerted,  that  Fred  fol- 
lowed up  his  advantage : 

'The  fact  is,  Mr.  Pratt,  those  letters 
are  just  worth  the  paper  tiiey're  written 
on,  and  no  more.    However,  Mr.  Gk>wer 
▼ill  be  glad  to  buy  them  back,  to  save 
them    from     being     shown      all     over 
Cambridge." 
"Has  he  sent  you  on  this  business  1 " 
"Yes;   he's  staying  with  us  at  present^ 
and  he  asked  me  to  see  you  about  them." 
Pratt  remained  silent,  turning  this  thing 
over  and  over  in  his  own  mind  :    "  Would 
Fred,  for  friendship's  sake,  allow  letters 
from    Pattie,  which  would  cover  himself 
with  shame,  to  be  exposed  to  a  grinning 
Court  and  public  f "    Suddenly  a  thought 
ooeurred  to  him  to  decide  him. 
"  How  much  f "  he  asked  snUdly. 
"A  pound  a-piece." 

Pratt  turned  sharply  upon  his  heel;  but 
before  be  reached  the  door  Fred  arrested 
him  bv  aakine  in  turn  : 


"Well,  how  much »" 

After  a  lone  haggle,  Pratt  asked  a  few 
days  to  consider,  and  to  fetch  the  letters 
from  Cambridge. 

GREAT    PRESERVERS. 

New  lamps  for  old ;  broad,  new  avenues 
for  narrow,  old  streets;  new  theatres,  so 
new,  that  their  foundations  are  not  yet 
laid ;  palatial  rows  of  shops  and  warerooms, 
existing  only  in  the  imagination,  or  as 
elevations  in  the  portfolios  of  speculative 
architects ;  all  the  promise  of  these  brave 
new  thoroughfares,  which  shall  be  so  im- 
posing and  splendid  in  years  to  come; 
all  the  actual  performance  of  the  present 
in  the  way  of  wooden  hoardings,  and 
notices  of  building-sites  for  sale,  with 
broken  ends  of  old-fashioned  streets  and 
dusky  back  premises,  studded  with  boards 
announcing  ancient  lights,  all  this  breaking 
down  of  old  London  and  building  it  up 
anew,  raises  a  feeling  of  amazement  in 
one  who  is  searching  for  Soho.  Here  jt 
was  once,  but  where  is  it  now  1  How  to 
pick  up  the  ends  of  these  vanished  streets 
and  follow  the  old  familiar  track?,  when 
there  is  nothing  but  width  and  length,  and 
perspectives  of  wooden  hoardings,  with 
vacancy  brooding  over  aU,  as  a  starting 
point  for  the  search  %  Bat  the  name  (» 
Sutton  Street  strikes  the  eye,  and  at  once 
the  feeling  of  being  out  of  all  topographical 
soundings  is  removed.  For  here  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  represents  the  old 
saloon  of  Carlisle  House — ^the  scene  of 
Madame  Comely's  balls  and  routs,  a 
hundred  years  ago — and  where  carriages 
and  chairs  were  once  thickly  crowded, 
waiting  to  take  np  or  set  down  the  patched 
and  powdered  beauties  of  the  day ;  now  are 
waiting  carts  and  railway  vans,  and  general 
vehicles,  to  take  up  crates  of  pickles,  boxes 
of  jams  and  marmalade,  cases  of  those 
tinned  delicacies  that  travel  all  over  the 
world,  and  are  relished  as  well  under  the 
gleaming  Dog-star  as  in  the  frosty  regions 
of  Arcturus. 

Yes,  these  be  now  the  enchantments  of 
Soho,  enchantments  that  have  raised  big 
warehouses  and  factories,  aligned  upon  the 
new  thoroughfare,  with  buUdings  where 
the  delicate  manipulations  of  the  caisine 
are  carried  on,  and  whose  aromatic  in- 
flaence  attracts  us  even  into  Soho  Square. 
Pleasant  old  square;  what  generations 
have  feasted,  and  danced,  and  passed 
awav   behind    those    warm   and    hand- 
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Bome  fiif-ides,  with  windows  brightly 
fibbing ;  with  honest  substantial  dignity  of 
pilasters,  friezes,  and  other  embelliBbments ! 
The  great  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, which  once  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  square,  has 
vanished  utterly,  as  well  as  Carlisle  House 
at  the  corner  by  Sutton  Street,  and  the 
buildings  that  have  replaced  them  arehardly 
older  than  the  century;  but  houses  still 
remain  that  date  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  or  the  earlier  Georges.  It  is  within 
living  memory  that  the  square  was  still  a 
place  of  residence  of  distinction,  if  not  of 
the  latest  mode.  In  the  south-west  corner 
lived  Mr.  Barnes  of  the  <<  Times,"  a 
potentate  whose  influence  exceeded  that 
of  any  editor  before  or  since,  a  real  Jupiter 
Tonans,  whose  voice  influenced  the  fate  of 
Ministries,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as 
the  arbiter  of  contending  parties.  That 
finely-ornamented  house  in  the  opposite 
comer  belonged  to  some  famous  physician, 
and  is  now  a  hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Heart 

But  the  handsomest  and  beet  preserved 
of  these  old  houses  is  No.  21,  one  of  the 
row  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Orosse  and 
Blackwell,  which  waa  once  the  town-house 
of  Thomas  Belasys,  Lord  Fauconberg.  This 
was  the  grandson  of  the  first  Lord  Faucon- 
berg, who  fought  for  King  Charles  at 
Marston  Moor;  but  the  family — ^like  their 
friends  the  Fairfaxes  —  were  of  a  Pres- 
byterian turn^  and,  during  the  Common- 
wealth, our  Lord  Fauconberg  manried 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Protector. 
The  family  has  long  been  extinct;  but  the 
house  still  retains  traces  of  its  ancient 
dignity.^  The  rooms  are  lofty  and  well 
proportioned,  and,  in  some  of  the  upper 
ones,  the  highly-enriched  ceilings  have 
been  preserved  and  restored,  and  there 
are  fine  open  hearths  and  richly-carved 
chimney-pieces,  with  armorial  bearings 
emblszoned  here  and  there. 

Thus  handsomely  housed  are  the  ledgers 
and  ca»h-books  of  the  great  preserving  Sxul 
Here  is  a  celerity,  silence,  and  order  that 
suggest  the  offices  of  some  important  bank 
or  public  company ;  but  we  may  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  scale  on  which  affairs  are 
conducted  when  we  reflect  that  there  is 
nothing  more  important,  either  in  an 
army  or  in  the  world  in  general,  thaa  the 
commissariat  department. 

And  how  great  the  demand  is  every- 
where for  condiments  of  all  kinds,  and  for 
portable  forms  of  nourishment  that  render 
people  independent  of  cooks,  as  well  as  for 


the  luscious  conserves  of  all  kinds  of  fraiU 
that  are  now  found  on  every  table,  a 
demand  which  increases  in  the  study 
proportions  of  the  increase  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

When  we  leave  the  orderly  precincti  of 
the  counting-houses  of  Messrs.  Cro&se  and 
Blackwell,  and  enter  by  some  short  bat 
mysterious  passage  into  another  set  of 
buildingi,  a  wonderful  scene  meets  the  eye. 
Nor  is  the  entertainment  confined  to  the 
eye;  there  is  an  odour  that  makes  one 
feel  hungry.  Here  is  a  company  of  men- 
cooks,  in  their  regulation  white  oostome, 
with  attendant  kitchen-maids,  or  helpers 
of  the  female  sex.  Here  are  vegetables 
being  chopped;  there  are  the  savoniy 
steams  of  fiybg.  It  is  all  soup,  soap, 
mock-turtle,  julienne^  what  you  will- 
each  little  tin  has  its  due  allowanee  of 
meat  and  condiment,  each  its  due  propor- 
tion of  stocky  and  passes  on  in  never- 
ending  procession  to  its  final  boiling-ap, 
and  hermetically  sealing  stage. 

This  vision  passes  away^  and  next  is  a 
great  room,  with  machinery  in  foil  whirr. 
Here  are  sausages^  twining  out  in  long  sa^ 
cession;  weighed,  and  placed  in  tins;  and 
then,  having  gone  through  the  usual  pro- 
cesses, will  turn  up  some  day  at  breakfast- 
tables  far  away.  Then  there  are  protected 
vessels^  where  great  knives  whirl  roimd 
and  reduce  the  flesh  of  beeves  and  swine 
into  a  soft,  pulpy  substance,  which  presently 
^— in  gallipots,  with  each  its  snowy  coverinff 
of  clarified  butter— will  tempt  the  jaded 
appetite  as  potted  meat. 

In  the  manipulation  of  all  these  things, 
women  are  chiefly  employed,  with  men  to 
perform  any  heavywork,  and  to  attend  to 
the  machinery.  Women^  neat  and  dean, 
with  long  white  aprons  enveloping  them 
from  head  to  foot  Upstairs  and  down- 
stairfi,  too^  women  are  at  work,  wrapping, 
packing,  pasting.  They  are  grown  women 
mostly^  tall  and  strong,  who  go  about  their 
work  with  the  intentnesa  and  resolution  of 
people  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  not 
by  time. 

It  is  a  wonderful  army,  this,  of  working 
women,  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  here 
and  there — in  the  ranks  of  which  a  new 
character  for  women  seems  in  course  of 
developement  Silent,  rather  than  talka- 
tive, self-reliant,  somewhat  cynical-— these 
are  traits  that  seem  to  mark  the  coming 
woman,  if  she  be  not  actually  come.  There 
are  many  good  women  who,  taking  the 
lead  in  socLi  movements,  continually  ask 
for  more  employments  to  be  open  for 
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women;  but  one's  imfyrottion — derived 
from  lampliog,  eo  to  eay,  a  good  muij 
indnitriee  —  is  that  women  are  helping 
themselver  pretty  freely  in  that  line,  and 
tint  the  most  burning  question  of  the 
fntare  will  be  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
men.  These  remarks  are  not  partiealarly 
appropriate  to  onr  present  sabject^  bat  they 
lie  iiresistibly  suggested  by  the  sight  of 
ail  these  industrioos  women,  with  their 
grave  faces,  nimble  hands,  and  steadfast 
demesnonr. 

It  is  now  the  time  of  oranges.  Swift 
ttesmera  have  crossed  the  seas  m>m  Spain 
and  the  Aaores,  from  Sidly  and  all  those 
shores  where  the  golden  froit  is  grown  to 
perfection.  The  round-topped  cases  have 
been  piled  at  the  docks,  the  warehouses 
about  Eaatcheap  and  the  Monument  have 
been  crammed  with  the  fresh  arrivals,  and 
a  goodly  quantity  from  the  pleasant  groves 
of  Seville  have  found  their  way  to  Soho 
Sqnaie. 

Here  is  an  enormoufl  cauldron  of  them 
fieahly  boiled.  Nimble  fingers  open  them 
with  knives,  strip  the  skins  of  their  pulp, 
which  falla  into  another  vat,  and  the  rinds, 
passed  to  another  row  of  female  operatives, 
are  pressed  into  machines  like  chaff-cutters 
on  a  reduced  scale,  where  they  are  sliced 
into  shavings  so  fine  that  a  handful  of  them 
feels  like  a  ball  of  down. 

Mixed  with  the  pulp,  and  with  a  4ue 
proportion  of  symp,  we  may  follow  the 
miztare  into  a  long  room  higher  up,  where 
stand,  on  massive  pedestals,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  polished  brazen  vases.  Each  vase  will 
hold  two  hundred  pounds  of  marmalade ; 
for  BQch  we  may  call  it  now. 

And  there  are  men-cooks  here,  who  walk 
to  and  fro,  and  take  note  of  how  the  pots 
are  boiling.  For,  by  turning  a  tap,  jets  of 
steam  are  introduced  into  the  brazen  vase, 
and  its  contents  are  forthwith  in  brisk 
ebollition. 

In  fifteen  miiiutes  the  two  hundred 
pounds  of  marmalade  will  be  completely 
cooked.  Then  the  steam  will  be  turned 
oS,  and,  after  that,  another  tap  will  be 
opened,  which  communicates  with  a  pipe 
that  drains  off  the  whole  boiling  into  a 
lower  room  where  it  will  be  soon  ready  for 
the  proeess  of  potting  and  bottling. 

Now,  if  you  have  fifty  of  these  vases, 
each  capable  of  baling  two  hundred 
pounda  of  marmalade  in  fifteen  minutes,  it 
k  a  nice  little  problem  that  may  be  solved 
without  the  aid  of  algebra,  as  to  the  quan- 
tity tiiat  may  be  produced  in  so  many 
working  lioors. 


By  the  way,  while  on  the  subject  of 
marmalade,  here  is  an  old  manuscript  receipt 
of  the  year  1650,  or  thereabouts,  which 
shows  that  our  ancestors  were  acquainted 
with  the  thing  itself  and  appreciated  it, 
although  they  had  not  yet  given  it  a 
name  :  *'  Take  bark  of  orrenges,  lemmons, 
citrons ;  first  boyl  them  whol  till  they  be 
soft,  then  make  a  syrup  with  sngar  and 
the  liquor  you  boiled  them  in,  and  keep  the 
barks  in  the  sugar.  They  are  kept  in 
glasses  or  glaised  pots.  The  preserve  will 
keep  a  yeer,  if  you  can  forbmur  eating  of 
them." 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  witness  the 
operations  of  preserving  our  native  fruits, 
and  the  making  of  marmalade,  at  the 
same  time ;  the  march  of  the  seasons  will 
not  permit  such  a  conjunction.  We  can 
only  take  a  glimpse  at  the  reserve  supplies 
of  jam  in  great  jars,  which  are  ranged  in 
their  appropriate  store-rooms.  But  pickles 
are  always  with  us;  here  are  onions  in 
barrels,  chiefly  from  Essex,  and  broccoli 
from  Kent,  and  great  pans  of  piccalilli,  the 
latter  more  popular,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  form  of  pickle. 

Then  there  is  the  popular  calves'  feet 
jelly,  which  is  slowly  being  filtered  throogh 
gigantic  jelly  bags,  and  which  comes  oat 
with  a  deamees  and  lucidity  which  the  most 
skilful  housewife  of  old  could  not  always 
secure.  When  the  jelly  is  finally  ran  into 
bottles  and  corked,  it  is  necessary  to  expel 
the  air  that  remains  in  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  and  this  is  done  by  placing  the 
bottles — ^whole  battalions  of  them  at  once 
— into  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  the  corks 
being  secnred  each  one  by  an  iron  clamp. 
The  cork  gives  su£Soiently  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  the  heated  air,  whOe,as  the  bottle 
cools,  the  pressure  of  the  outside  air 
drives  the  cork  firmly  home.  It  takes  a 
long  pull  and  a  strong  pull  to  uncork  that 
bottle ;  but  any  other  wa^  the  jelly  might 
become  mouldy  at  the  top,  and,  acquainted 
with  this  fact,  you  will  not  repine  at  the 
exercise  of  a  little  surplus  energy  over  the 
corkscrew. 

While  taking  notice  of  all  these  things 
we  have  been  led  hither  and  thither, 
through  covered  ways  and  over  bridges 
from  one  building  to  another,  till  it  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  we  are 
near  Soho  Square.  But  anyhow  here  in 
a  qoiet  and  polished  seclusion  is  a  lofty 
engine-room,  where  a  bright  and  shining 
steam-engme  performs  its  functions  almost 
silently,  and  where  the  mouths  of  six 
{umaoes  under  as  many  steam-boilers  open 
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into  the  depths  below.  The  boileiB  farnieh 
steam  for  the  various  processes  of  boiling, 
cooking,  and  macerating  that  are  always 
going  on.  And  with  shafts,  and  drums, 
and  bands,  the  engine  sets  in  motion  the 
varioQs  labonr-saving  contriyanoes  all  over 
the  place.  Then  ihere  is  a  cooperage, 
where  casks  are  pnt  together,  and  cases  of 
yarions  kinds ;  while  of  rooms  devoted  to 
bottling,  canning,  soldering,  and  other  pro- 
cesses, it  is  easy  to  lose  connt.  Nambers 
of  women,  too,  are  engaged  in  labelling,  in 
capsuling,  in  wrapping.  You  pass  from 
room  to  room,  from  warehouse  to  warehouse. 
Soho  in  general  seems  to  be  honeycombed 
with  the  offshoots  and  annexes  of  the 
great  purveying  firm. 

If  we  could  but  summon  up  the  shade  of 
one  of  the  farmer's  housewives  of  old,  how 
the  respectable  old  ghost  would  open  her 
eyes  at  the  sight  of  all  these  buildings, 
and  these  companies  of  male  and  female 
artificers  engaged  in  the  work  she  used  to 
perform  almost  single-handed,  with  her 
fkiUets  and  copper  saucepans  in  her  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  and  still-room  ^ 

All  this  time  we  have  said  nothing  about 
sauces,  and  for  the  good  and  sufi&dent 
reason  that  there  is  nothing  revealed  to  the 
outer  world  of  the  manner  of  compounding 
these  recondite  essences.  There  are  secrete 
about  sauces  which  are  only  known  to  the 
initiated,  and  when  yon  consider  that  not 
long  ago  the  part  proprietor  of  a  favourite 
sauce  died  worth  more  than  half-a-million 
of  money,  you  can  judge  how  carefully 
such  precious  secrets  must  be  guarded. 

Bat  we  have  seen  and  explored  enough, 
thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors 
of  this  great  establishment,  and  so  we  pass 
out  into  the  quiet^  business-like  precincts 
of  the  old-fashioned  square.  The  flam- 
beaux, the  carriages,  the  lacqueys,  the 
young  bloods  with  swords  and  periwigs, 
the  powdered  flames  in  flowered  sacques, 
and  hoops,  and  stomachers,  the  running 
footmen,  the  pugnacious  chairmen,  all 
those  who  once  frequented  the  fashionable 
haunts  of  the  square,  rise  for  a  moment 
before  the  mind's  eye,  and  then  we  make 
our  obeisance  to  the  modem  "genius  loci," 
and  hail  the  first  omnibus  that  is  passing 
along  the  new  avenue  towards  Charing 
Cryea 

AN  EASY  CHANGE  WHEN  WANTED 

''This  is  indeed  a  change,"  said  an 
amiable  lady,  as  we  drove,  with  her 
London- worn  husband,  in  an  open  carriage, 


along  an  up-hill  road.  '<  The  change  is  so 
complete  that  the  doctor,  were  he  here, 
could  not  help  approving  our  obedienee 
to  his  instructions." 

''And  this  open  country,  with fidds as 
unenclosed  as  if  they  were  waste  land, 
whereas  they  are  highly  cultivated;  this 
undulating  landscape,  a  grand  mosaic  oi 
variously-tinted  greens  and  browns,  with 
here  and  there  a  yellow  patch  of  flowering 
colza,  to  furnish  lamp-oil  by-and-by,  bo 
brilliant  lind  bright  that  few  of  your 
painters  dare  put  that  in  their  pictures; 
and  this  gradual  slope,  over  which  the  eje 
wanders  to  the  right  and  the  left,  without 
interruption,  screen,  or  impediment— do 
you  like  it  t" 

"  I  hardly  know,  though  it  is  refreahiog 
to  our  lungs  as  well  as  novel  to  our  sight 
Perhaps  I  might,  if  I  were  used  to  ii'' 

"  I  am  used  to  it  and  do  like  it  now.  A 
walk  into  the  country  here  produces  the 
same  effect  as  emerging  in  autumn  from 
one  of  your  plantation-bound,  ring-fenced, 
over- timbered  parks,  to  the  outspread 
space  of  a  breezy  common." 

"  But  if  our  road  is  not  bounded  hy 
hedge-rows  it  is  at  least  adorned  by  one 
mark  of  civilisation — milestones.*' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  there  are  no  miles 
here,  but  kilometres,  of  which  that  stone 
marks  the  end  of  one  and  the  beginning  of 
another.  A  kilometre,  you  know,  is  a 
thousand  metres,  a  mitre  being  the  ten- 
millionth  part  of  the  arc  of  the  terrpstrial 
meridian  comprised  between  the  North 
Pole  and  the  Equator." 

**  You  are  taking  me  a  little  out  of  my 
depth,  I  fear." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  You  must  have  learnt 
the  use  of  the  globes  at  school.  The 
nitre  measures  all  lengths  in  France,  from 
ribbons  to  railways.  Four  kilometres  make 
a  league — two  miles  and  a  half.  The  com- 
parison, therefore,  of  French  with  EogM 
measured  distances  is  a  capital  exercise  in 
mental  arithmetic.  But  if  you  desire 
shelter  we  are  nearing  the  forest" 

"  Ah,  yes ;  I  see  it  before  us.  That  will 
be  again  a  change." 

"This  bit  of  it  will  soon  be  traversed, 
for  it  is  only  the  fag-end  of  the  woods, 
which  stretch  for  miles — I  mean  hilom^'res 
— to  the  left,  along  the  summit  of  this 
range  of  hills.  From  them  I  procure  nesrly 
all  my  fuel.  We  bum  wood  everywhere 
in  the  house  except  in  the  '  cuisinfke,'  or 
cooking-stove.  Being  on  the  chalk,  with 
no  stagnant  pools,  the  air  is  fresh  and 
pure.      In  early  summer,  invalids  oome 
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here  to  baek  in  saoDy  nooks  and  glades, 
and  to  breathe  the  oxygen  emitted  by  the 
erowing  leaver.  From  spring  to  antnmn 
there  is  a  suecesaional  series,  in  varioas 
spots  best  suited  to  their  nature,  of  lovely 
flowers,  some  far  from  common.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  little  girl,  the  daughter 
of  a  forest-keeper,  so  fond  of  pretty  plants 
that  she  rambles  through  the  thickets  in 
search  of  her  favourites  without  ever  losing 
her  way.  She  brings  me  choice  specimens 
of  terrestrial  orchids,  whose  blossoms  mimic 
fltes  and  humble  bees,  which  I  persuade  to 
flower  in  my  little  garden.'' 

"  But  is  she  not  afraid  of  wild  animals  f " 

'^  She  has  no  reason  to  be  afraid.  Once 
a  year,  when  hazel  nuts  are  ripe,  a  report 
is  spread  that  a  wolf  has  been  seen  in  the 
forest ;  but  no  one  ever  says  that  he  has 
seen  it  Foxes  run  away  and  hide.  Vipers 
do  not  bite  unless  hurt.  In  winter,  the 
woodmen  find  sleeping  dormice,  which 
are  in  some  request  as  schoolboys'  pets. 
Wild  boars  there  were  none  till  the  Franco- 
German  war,  when,  frightened  by  the 
firing,  they  decamped  from  theVosges  and 
&voured  us  with  their  presence.  Finding 
their  new  quarters  pleasant,  they  lemaia" 

'*  But  are  they  dangerous  f " 

"  Not  unless  you  attack  them ;  which  no 
one  in  his  senses  would,  unarmed.  Our 
sportsmen  keep  their  numbers  down,  and 
proud,  indeed,  they  are  of  showing  the 
head,  or  even  a  handful  of  the  bristles,  of 
the  boar  that  they  have  slain.  But  we 
are  out  of  the  wood  now,  so  we  may  shout 
when  we  like.  Only,  please  shut  your 
eyes  for  a  moment" 

"  Why  f  Are  we  coming  to  anytUng 
horrible  Y" 

'*  No ;  quite  the  contrary.  At  last  we 
are  at  the  top  of  the  eminence.  The  horses 
will  be  glad  of  a  few  minutes'  breathing 
time.  Now,  open  sesame  I  Behold  1  I 
knew  a  poor  consumptive  fellow  who,  the 
day  before  he  died,  begged  to  be  driven 
here  in  order  to  look  once  more  at  that 
It  will  not  tire,  for  a  while  at  least 
Yonder,  that  blue  streak  in  the  horizon  is 
the  English  Channel ;  that  brown  elevation 
is  the  back  of  Cape  Blanez,  whose  white  cliffs 
face  Folkestoneand  Dover ;  behind  and  below 
us  lies  the  forest,  like  a  wide-spread  carpet 
of  tufted  green  wool  embroidery ;  farther  on 
is  the  alluvial  plain  which  stretch'^s  into 
Belgium ;  before  us,  cottage«i,  hills,  rows  of 
trees,  village  spires,  and  fields,  are  so  nicely 
grouped  and  distributed  that  you  will  see 
them  sooner,  and  better  than  I  am  able  to 
enumerate  them." 


In  short,  my  friends  were  so  satisfied 
with  their  experimental  trip,  that  I  thought 
I  might  be  doing  others  a  service  by  put- 
ting on  paper  a  few  hints  that  may  interest 
those  who  are  inclined  to  try  the  good 
effects  on  mind  and  body,  produced  by 
change  of  air  and  scene  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods. 

A  recreative  excursion,  a  rushing  tour, 
is  not  what  is  here  meant  by  a  change, 
which  implies  a  rest,  a  period  of  repose. 
The  first  only  asks  the  question, ''  Whither, 
and  back  again  t "  The  other  makes  the 
calm  inquiry,  "Where  t" 

For  those  who  decide  to  essay  their 
change  in  France,  the  Department  of  the 
Pas-de-Calais  offers  great  convenience.  It 
ispleaeantto  find  on  your  breakfast-table  let- 
ters and  journals  posted  in  London  the  pre- 
viousevening.  Residence  at agreater distance 
inland,  of  course,  involves  a  longer  delay 
in  delivery  —  which  is  sometimes  of  im- 
portanca  Certainly,  there  is  the  telegraph, 
when  communication  is  urgent;  but  the 
telegraph,  unfortunately,  does  not  yet 
convey  passengers  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  climate  of  the  north  of  France 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  South  of 
England ;  on  the  coast  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
variable,  but  perhaps,  also,  clearer.  You 
can  breathe  without  having  jour  windpipe 
rasped  and  scraped  by  London  fog.  The 
fruits  of  the  centre  and  the  south — 
cherries,  greengages,  melons,  grapes — aro 
brought  to  you  by  railway,  early,  rapidly, 
and  cheaply,  without  your  having  to  bear 
the  heats  that  have  ripened  them. 

In  the  central  region  of  France,  while 
the  summers  are  splendid  the  winters  are 
so  sharp  that  evergreens  which  remain 
throughout  the  year  in  English  gardens — 
arbutus,  laurustinus,  laurel — are  obliged 
to  be  sheltered  in  greenhouses,  or  otherwise 
protected. 

Plants  are  an  unerring  teet  of  climate. 
At  Montpellier  they  show  you  a  lofty  bay- 
tree  in  proof  of  the  mildness  of  their 
winters. 

In  the  sunny  South,  where  invalids  and 
others  love  to  winter  at  their  ease,  the 
heat,  for  several  months  in  the  year,  com- 
pels you  to  remain  indoors  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  five  or  six  in  the  evening — 
unless  you  chose  to  justify  the  Italians 
who  say  that  between  those  hours,  none 
but  dogs  and  Englishmen  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets.  Soldiers  even,  for  their 
healths'  sake,  are  confined  to  barracks 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Such  a  cli- 
mate  detracts  considerably  from  the  eligi- 
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bility  of  the  South  for  a  permanent 
Bojoum ;  to  which  iaconvenienca  may  be 
added  the  superabondance  of  insects. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  ought,  in  justice, 
to  be  mentioned,  that  living  is  cheaper  in 
the  South,  partly  because  the  distance 
checks  the  persistent  drain  of  provisions 
for  the  supply  of  England,  and  partly 
because  wine  is  there  included  in  table-d'h6te, 
and  such  like  charges,  whereas,  in  the 
North,  it  is  an  extra. 

In  the  South  you  may  enjoy  to  your 
hearts',  and,  perhaps,  to  your  healths'  con- 
tent, delicious  but  perishable  fruitSy  which 
bear  carriage  badly. 

In  a  market  at  Bordeaux,  tempted  by 
fine,  plump,  round,  purple  figs  which 
broughtthewaterinto  my  mouth,  lasked  the 
pTice.  The  woman  gravely  and  solemnly 
answered : 

"  Monsieur,  the  season  is  advanced,  and 
the  fruit  is  choice.  You  must  not  haggle. 
I  cannot  let  you  have  them  for  less  than 
three  sous  the  dozen." 

On  entering  Pau  one  mozning,  the  first 
person  who  accosted  me  was  a  fruit-seller 
ofiering  delicious  little  blae  figs,  all  covered 
with  untouched  bloom,  fifteen  for  a  sou. 
With  those,  and  a  penny  roll  of  bread,  I 
made  a  capital  lunch,  which  supported  me 
well  till  the  table-d'hdte  dinner  hour. 

If  one  comes  to  stay  a  while  in  France, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  some  knowledge, 
even  if  very  little,  of  the  language — such 
as  the  numerals,  the  months,  the  days  of 
the  week,  and  the  weights  and  measures; 
which  last  are  very  iSmple  and  easy  to 
acquire,  being  based  on  the  decimal  metrieal 
system.  In  large  towns,  there  are  siure  to 
be  shops  with  "English  spoken"  labelled 
on  the  windows.  In  hotels,  an  English- 
man's  wants  are  readily  understood  and 
responded  to ;  but  in  resily  country  places, 
French  must  be  spoken,  no  matter  how 
broken  and  ungrammatical,  otherwise,  you 
might  as  well  be  wandering  along  the 
steppes  of  Central  Asia.  Speak  it  you 
must,  somehow,  indifferently  or  badly; 
better  will  come  with  study  and  practice. 
You  may  have  French,  which  you  will  have 
learnt  by  reading,  in  your  head ;  but  it  will 
require  oiling,  and  some  oouraee,  to  bring 
it  out  from  the  tongue.  Those  who 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  a  foreign  language 
until  they  can  speak  it  quite  correctly,  are 
like  the  mother  who  forbade  her  son  to 
bathe  in  the  river,  until  he  had  learned  to 
swim.  Hence  the  disadvantage  of  residing 
abroad,  where  English  colonies  exclusively 
associate  together. 


One  warm  summer's  afternoon,  while 
tramping  at  some  little  distance  from 
Boulogne,  with  the  intention  of  reacldng, 
not  the  town,  but  a  village  on  the  oosst^  I 
encountered  an  individual  who  tried  hard 
to  address  me  in  French,  and  failed.  Pity- 
ing his  vain  efforts,  I  said  to  him:  "Ithink 
you  will  get  on  better  in  English.  U  I 
guess  rightly,  you  wish  to  know  where  yoa 
can  get  a  nice  cool  glass  of  light  French 
beer.  Yes  1  Walk  with  me  then  a  little 
way,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  what  yoa 
want" 

He  did  walk  with  me,  and  confessed 
that  after  residins  twelve  years  in  Boulogne 
he  bad  made  no  further  progresi  in  French 
than  thai  He  has  still  to  pass  his  com- 
petitive examination. 

For  those  who,  while  on  pleasare  bent, 
are  still,  like  Mra  Gilpin,  of  frugal  mind, 
it  is  an  agreeable,  as  well  as  a  convenient 
circumstance,  that,  in  provincial  France,  in 
the  country,  and  in  small  country  towni, 
no  one  is  despised  or  looked  down  upon  for 
leading  aquiet^  unpretending  life — ^provided 
every  debt  is  duly  paid,  or,  what  is  better, 
all  debts  avoided.  Economy,  savbg,  some- 
times parsimony,  is  the  general  rule  with 
the  French  provincial  middle-classes,  work- 
people, and  peasantry.  They  do  not  dis- 
approve of  other  folk's  practi^ng  what  they 
practise  themselves. 

Consequently,  there  is  no  need,  as  often 
happens  In  England,  for  a  family  to  strah 
every  point,  and  even  to  pinch  and  deny 
themselves  sundry  little  comforts,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  appearances.  "Parsitre," 
to  make  a  show,  is  considered  worthless  in 
comparison  with  "6tre,"  to  be  in  easy 
circumstances  and  to  hare  money  in  one's 
pocket  or  in  safe  deposit 

*'Mangeurs  d'argent,"  eaters-up  of 
money,  as  spendthrifts  are  called,  sre 
rare  among  the  working-classes  in  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  such  cases  do 
occur,  almost  always  the  consequence  of 
some  unexpected  legacy  or  divisionsl 
inheritance  failing  in.  Itis  thenanex«nple 
of  the  beggar  on  horseback,  the  horse  ridden 
being  mostly  named  **  Drink."  The  ride 
goes  on  at  a  rapid  pace;  and  the  rider 
often  cleverly  contrives  to  die  of  his  good 
luck  just  at  the  moment  when  his  funds 
are  exhausted. 

His  premature  end  excites  no  pity,  for 
him  at  least;  but  people  do  pity  the  money 
so  stupidly  spent,  which  might  have  been 
put  to  a  better  purpose — to  wit,  in  ths 
purchase  of  a  cottage  aud  a  bit  of  land,  or 
invested  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  when  the 
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fondfl  are  low,  or  tawimrad  in  an  old 
•toeking  benealh  tibe  iiiatli68& 

Beapedable  peopk^  living  on  ibalr  in- 
eome  and  Paying  their  way,  do  not  lose 
CMte  if  the  lady  aaaiats  in  hooaework,  makes 
her  own  bed,  helps  to  do  the  dioiee  part 
<rf  the  eookjag,  and  manages  to  get  on  with 
the  aid  of  a  charwoman  twioe  or  thriee 
a  week,  or  even  does  withont  one  alto- 
gether. French  folk,  with  agood-Bised,  well- 
famtthed  hoose,  wfll  live  almost  entirely 
m  the  kitchen,  reserving  their  salon  and 
their  "salle-lt  manger"  for  grand  occasions; 
though  they  httdly  reach  Uie  ezdosiveness 
of  certain  Datcfa  ladies,  who  wonld  xelnse 
to  show  their  state  apartments  to  an 
emperor,  because  they  are  sore  he  weald 
not  take  off  his  shoes. 

In  like  manner,  there  is  no  need  for 
strangers  or  temporary  residents  to  be  over- 
anxioos  aboat  their  costume,  so  long  as  it 
is  neither  too  swell  nor  too  shabby. 
Natorally,  an  eeonoBsieal  pec^le  does  not 
tronhle  itself  overmach  about  dressi 
Everybody  that  is  anybody,  and  a  good 
many  that  are  nobody,  have  their  Sunday 
suit  hanging  in  their  doset,  ready  for 
Ate  daya^  weddings,  and  funerals.  For 
week  days|  if  it  be  but  dean,  warm,  and 
whd^  that  suffices. 

It  follows  that  you  must  not  estimate  a 
man's  meana  by  Us  outward  attire.  You 
will  meet  many  whom  you  would  never 
suspect  at  least  at  first  dght,  to  be  rich, 
but  wlio  are  rich  notwithstauing.  To  some 
extent  they  take  after  a  certain  miserly 
country  banker  who,  when  reproached  by 
hia  friends  for  wearing  such  old  and  thread- 
bare dothes,  repUed : 

'*What  doea  it  rignifyt  Everybody 
knows  ma" 

''But  when  you  go  to  London,"  they 
said,  "it  is  just  the  same.'' 

**  What  does  it  matter! "  was  again  his 
answer.     '« Nobody  knows  me.'' 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  both  those 
excuses  were  valid. 

Under  the  Second  Empire^  however,  a 
large  devdopement  of  the  love  of  finery, 
amongst  middle  and  working-class  females, 
set  in.  Showy  gowns,  exaggerating  the 
fiiddonable  absurdities  of  the  day,  grew 
into  greater  favour  with  them  than  tiie 
plentiful  stocks  of  Unen  and  under-Mr- 
ments  which  once  were  the  pride  of  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers.  The  shackles 
of  distinctive  clafls  costume  were  gradually 
shaken  oft  Young  girls  now  dress  after 
the  fashion-prints,  instead  of  in  accordance 
with    famfly    tradition.       Liberty    and 


Equality  have  dedded  that  among  the 
Bights  of  Demeeratic  Woman,  is  the  right 
to  wear  befeathered  and  befiowered  high- 
crowned  hats  instead  of  snow-white  caps. 

For  generd  expenses,  and  in  the  rough, 
we  may  take  it  that  a  franc,  approximately 
tenpence,  does  the  duty  of  a  shilling ;  and, 
as  twenty-five  francs  go  to  a  sovereign  at 
par,  with  the  exchange  dmost  dways  a 
trifle  in  favour  of  the  sovereign,  the  ad- 
vantage is  clearly  discernible.  It  is  a 
multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes  produced 
by  Uie  converdon  of  a  sovereign  into 
franc& 

French  accounts  are  kept  in  francs  and 
centimes — ^the  only  legd  reckoniog.  One 
hundred  centimes  make  a  franc,  or  ten- 
pence.  Consequently,  ten  centimes  make  a 
penny,  five  a  halfpenny  or  *'sou,"  in 
popular  parlance,  but  authoritatively,  a  five- 
centime  piece.  The  price  of  artides  in 
shops  may  not  be  ticketed  in  sous,  but  in 
centimes,  by  which  strangers  are  often 
pnzaled.  But  fifty  centimes  is  dmply  half- 
a-franc,  or  fivepencej  and  seventy-five 
centimes,  fifteen  sous,  three-fourths  of  a 
franc,  or  sevenpence  -  hdfpenny.  The 
word  "sou"  is  as  universally  current  as 
the  coin.  A  "  petit  sou''  is  a  five-centime, 
a  "  gvos  sou  "  a  ten-centime  piece.  A  five- 
franc  piece  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  ''une 
pi^oe  de  cent  sousy"  a  hundred-son  piece. 

Old-fashioned  and  noble  persons  wiU 
speak  of  tiieir  friends  as  having  so  many 
thousand  "livres"  of  income.  Those 
livres  are  not  pounds,  but  francs.  In 
country  markets,  farmers  will  make 
bargams  in  **  ^cus  "  (crowns)— three  francs, 
and  "pistoles" — ^ten  francs;  but  no  cor- 
responding coins  exist. 

The  octroi  laws  cause  a  sensible  in- 
equality in  the  expense  of  living  in  Franca. 
As  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
Engknd,  where  it  would  not  be  tolerated, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  expldn  that  the 
octroi  is  a  tax  levied  on  provisions,  drinks, 
combustiMes,  and  sundry  other  artides,  as 
they  enter  towns.  Call  it  town-dues,  or 
dty  toll  The  heaviness  of  the  tax  in 
each  town  depends  upon  the  number  of  its 
population.  For  instance,  on  a  barrel  of 
wine  yielding  three  hundred  bottles,  in 
one  small  town,  an  octroi  of  less  than  three 
francs  is  paid ;  in  another,  seven  miles  off, 
the  octroi  amounts  to  about  forty.  Some 
smaU  towns  are  dtogether  excused  from 
octroi,  in  recompense  for  bearing  other 
burdens,  such  as  having  to  lodge  soldiers  on 
their  way  to  and  from  garrison  towna  The 
circle  around  a  town  within  which  octroi 
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is  payable,  is  strictly  defined  by  posts  on 
the  roads  entering  it ;  so  that  while  one 
houee  within  the  limit  has  to  pay  octroi, 
another,  a  few  yards  off,  outside  the  limit, 
and  considered  to  be  in  the  country,  pays 
nothing. 

The  articles  liable  to  octroi  daty  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  mnnioipal  anthonties. 
They  vary  considerably  in  different  towns. 
The  list  of  snch  articles  in  two  towns  is 
hardly  ever  quite  identical  At  each 
entrance  to  a  town  an  Octroi  Bureau  is 
posted.  On  driving  into  town  from  the 
country,  an  octroi  man  a^ks  if  you  have 
anything  to  declare,  and  has  the  right  to 
search  your  carriage  if  he  thinks  fit 

Defrauding  the  octroi  by  smuggling  in 
provisions  or  liquors,  is  a  heinous  sin, 
punished,  when  discovered,  by  a  "  procte- 
verbal,''  or  report — a  vexatious  form  of 
imposing  a  fine.  Of  course,  all  this  is 
sometimes  an  annoyance ;  but  as  it  is  the 
law,  it  must  be  submitted  to. 

Good  stories,  too  numerous  to  re- 
capitulate here,  are  current  of  the  ingenious 
ways  in  which  the  octroi  has  been  dona 
In  Belgium  the  octroi  has  been  abolished, 
and  now  and  then  there  is  talk  of  doing 
BO  in  France.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in 
how  to  provide  for  the  immense  army  of 
emplo}^s  who  would  be  turned  adrift  to 
seek  a  very  easy,  employment  elsewhere ; 
and  also  in  the  loss  to  the  powers  that 
be  of  so  large  a  number  of  manageable 
voters, 

Eents  of  houses,  and  of  complete  suites 
of  apartments,  or  flats,  are  high  in  large 
towns,  especially  in  those  whose  area  is 
circumscribed  by  fortifications,  and  whose 
limitation  of  space  increases  its  value.  In 
such  towns,  many  army,  navy,  apd  other 
government  officers  are  obliged  to  take  up 
their  residence.  Their  permanent  demand 
for  lodgings  naturally  keeps  up  the  price. 
When  they  depart,  they  are  immediately 
succeeded  by  others.  In  small  country 
towns  and  villages,  rents  are  moderate — 
the  amount,  of  course,  depending  on  size, 
situation,  and  other  favourable  or  un- 
favourable details.  In  the  country,  too, 
whole  houses  are  obtainable  rather  than 
seta  of  apartments,  which  is  more  in 
accordance  with  English  habits. 

But  there  are  fewer  houses  to  let  even 
in  the  country  than  might  be  supposed, 
because  everybody,  high  and  low,  makes 
every  effort  to  possess  a  house  of  his  own, 
and  to  be  independent  of  the  freaks  and  of 
the  tyranny  of  landlorda  A  cottage,  not 
too  big  for  one  family,  if  inherited  by  two 


sons,  will  be  divided  and  made  to  hold  two 
families.  Of  landlords,  the  most  icsap- 
portable  are  some,  happily  not  all,  fenude 
'*propr]6taires,"  otherwise  landladies.  Like 
Nerval's  father,  their  constant  care  is  to 
increase  their  store.  They  raise  their  rents 
or  refuse  repairs  at  the  first  opportnmty; 
and  they  sometimes  bum  their  fingers  by 
so  doing.  For  months  and  perhaps  yean, 
when  they  pass  their  propeity,  they  are 
liable  to  behold  the  notice  '*MaisoD  i^ loner'' 
— ^House  to  let — ^persistently  adhering  to 
its  empty  walls. 

To  avoid  these  annoyances,  persons  who 
are  certain  to  reside  for  a  lengthened  period 
in  the  same  locality,  often  prefer  baying  to 
renting  a  house,  being  sure  to  sell  it  when 
they  depart  at  no  great  loss,  perhaps  at  a 
profit,  if  times  are  good.  Leases  aie 
usually  granted  for  terms  of  threes  riz,  or 
nine  years,  with  power  to  either  party  to 
cancel  the  lease  at  the  end  of  esdi  term, 
by  giving  a  year's  written  notice  of  the  in- 
tention. Still,  a  nine  years'  lease  can  be 
taken,  if  agreed  upon  by  the  partiea 

In  purchasing  fish,  poultry,  wild-fowl, 
and  other  game  yon  must  not  be  afraid  to 
bargaiiL  The  great  point  is  to  be  mformed 
of  the  current  prices,  the  actual  valaes  in 
the  locality.  "Caveat  emptor"— bnyers 
be  on  your  guard  1  If  you  give  the  vendor, 
— mostly  women — ^just  what  they  ask,  yon 
may  make  them  wretched  for  days  after- 
wards, at  the  thought  that  they  had  not 
demanded  more.  Indeed,  a  higher  price 
than  its  worth  is  habitually  put  on  an 
article  to  meet  an  expected  lower  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  purchaaer.  Even  in  ehopr, 
the  notice,  "  priz  fixe,"  implies  that  in 
other  shops  the  prices  are  not  always  fixed. 

Tea,  of  whatever  quality,  is  desr.  Good 
coffee,  the  national  beverage,  either  black 
or  with  milk,  is  two  shillings  and  three- 
pence the  pound.  Sugar,  lump  or  powder, 
sixpence-halfpenny.  Eggs  are  sold  at  market 
by  the  "  quarteron  " — ^twenty-siz,  the  quar- 
ter of  one  hundred  and  four;  their  price 
with  us  on  the  day  of  writbg  this,  Janoary 
twentieth,  is  fifty  sous,  or  two  francs  fifty^ 
centimes,  or  two  shillings  the  ''quarteron,' 
which  is  a  small  fraction  less  than  a  penny 
an  egg.  In  summer,  it  varies  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty  sous  the  **  quarteron,"  or  to  a 
trifle  more  than  a  halfpenny  an  egg. 

In  the  interior  eggs  are  cheaper,  and 
would  be  more  so,  but  for  the  eoonnoos 
number  exported  to  London,  collected  by 
•*  cocassiers,"  or  wholesale  porJtry  dealer?. 
But  contrast  these  with  London  prices; 
and,  moreover,  the  eggs  are  fresh.    Bine 
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docks'  egga,  and  brownish  hens'  eggs,  are 
preferred  for  exports  to  the  English  mar- 
ket More  on  this  subject  is  found  in 
"Oar  Poultry  Supply,"  Vol  xxvni., 
p.  274,  of  "  All  the  Year  Bound." 

Poultry,  killed  and  plucked,  the  last 
operation  but  imperfectly  performed,  is 
sold  only  in  large  town  markets  or  in 
poulterers'  shops.  In  country  markets, 
fowla,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  are  sold 
aliye  in  couples ;  and  this  is  the  cheapest 
way  of  purchasing  them,  especially  if  you 
have  a  small,  enclosed,  sunny  comer, 
where  you  can  feed  and  fatten  them  for 
a  week  or  twa 

With  the  small,  half-wild  caU  ducks  of 
the  marsh — very  pretty  creatures,  and  very 
good  eating — ^yon  must  take  the  pre- 
caution of  dipping  one  of  their  wings.  If 
not^  they  will  suddenly  rise  in  the  air,  and 
fly  off  to  their  birthplace,  like  so  many 
pigeons. 

Good  beef,  yeal,  and  pork  are  now  about 
a  franc  the  pound ;  mutton  a  trifle  dearer. 
All  these  meats  ought  to  be  cheaper,  owing 
to  agricultural  distress  and  last  summer's 
drought,  but  the  butchers,  between  thsm, 
manage  to  keep  up  the  prices,  and  to  feather 
their  ne^ta 

The  French  pound  is  so  much  hesTier 
than  the  English  as  to  make  a  consider- 
able difference  when  a  large  joint  has 
to  be  purchased,  and  a  family^  to  be 
proTided  for.  The  standard  weight  for 
selling  dry  goods  is  the  kilogramme,  ab- 
bfreTiated  to  kilo,  one  thousand  grammes 
equal  to  two  pounds  and  one-fifth  avoir- 
dopoi&  A  pound  weighty  *'uneliyre" — 
fenoinine;  while  "un  livre,"  a  book,  is 
maaculine — ^is  a  demi-kilo,  fire  hundred 
grammes.  The  visitor,  therefore,  seeing 
aitfclea  marked  so  much  the  halMdlo,  will 
ondei  stand  that  it  is  only  another  ex- 
pieasion  for  a  French  pound  weight. 

Wages  in  towns  are  rather  high.  Ser- 
Taats  are  hired  and  paid  by  the  month, 
not  by  tiie  quarter ;  which  does  not  pre- 
vent their  remaining  with  you  if  it  suits 
them.  When  fault  has  to  be  found,  you 
may  make  a  few  gentle  observations ;  but 
French  servants  do  not  like  being  scolded, 
which  will  sometimes  send  them  off  in  a 
tiSL 

For  a  man-servant  of  all  work,  you  will 
do  well  to  take  a  young  one  who  has  just 
finished  his  term  of  service  in  the  army. 
Peiiia{>s,  during  his  mOitary  career,  he 
may  have  had  to  eat  *'un  pen  de  vache 
enzag6e,"  a  few  meals  off  mad  cow,  in  other 
woxd0»  to  have  undergone  hardship;  which 


will  make  him  all  the  more  glad  to  light  on 
his  legs  in  a  comfortable  place.  If  he  has 
been  orderly  to  one  of  his  officers,  and  if 
the  said  officer  was  married,  so  much  the 
better.  In  that  case,  besides  learning 
obedience  and  punctuality,  he  will  be  able 
and  ready  to  sweep  out  the  rooms,  make  the 
beds,  cook  a  plsin  dinner,  wait  at  table,  and 
take  care  of  the  baby,  besides  performing 
sundry  other  indoor  and  outdoor  duties. 

In  the  country,  you  may  meet  with  a 
hale  young  lass  who  will  turn  her  hand  to 
any  rural  employment  She  is  not  exactly 
the  London  upper  housemaid,  where  two 
or  three  are  kept  She  will  not  raise 
discussions  based  on  *^  it  isn't  my  place  " 
to  do  this  or  that ;  but  she  will  mUk  the 
cow,  feed  the  pig,  kill  and  pluck  the  poultry, 
dig  in  the  garaen,  and  even  harness  the 
horse  in  case  of  need.  Of  course,  her  ways 
will  be  a  little  rough,  and  her  conversation 
interspersed  with  flowers  of  patois;  but 
she  will  bear  teaching,  if  kindly  taughti 
and  will  stay  with  you,  perhaps  for  years, 
if  she  takes  a  liking  to  you,  and  finds  it 
her  interest  to  stav.  Or  perhaps,  after 
you  have  improved  her  mind  and  polished 
her  manners,  she  will  migrate  to  the  nearest 
large  town,  to  better  herself,  rejoin  her  old 
sweetheart,  or  look  out  for  a  new  one. 
Still,  French  countrywomen  are  warmly 
attached  to  a  home  when  once  they  have 
kbdly  taken  to  it 


HUSH  I 

Hush  1  for  the  red  leaves  are  drifting. 

Strive  not  to  iweop  them  away ; 
Stir  not  the  air  by  complaining — 

A  sweet  hope  lies  dying  to-day. 

Hush  I  while  the  clouds  on  the  hill-side 

Are  gathering  sullen  and  grey. 
Ask  not  for  vanishing  sunlight^ 

A  great  trust  lies  dying  to-day. 

Hush  1  while  the  low  winds  are  moaning, 
Like  a  sigh  from  a  heart  we  betray. 

Strive  not  to  read  what  they  tell  us— 
A  first  love  lies  dying  to-day. 

Hush  I  Fate  and  Nature  are  oomradee. 

They  rule :  what  avails  it  to  say 
That  hope,  trust,  and  love  made  our  life  sweet, 

Since  all  are  laid  dying  to-day  7 


THE  LAST  OF  HIS  RACE. 

Loins  Gilbert  was  a  new  comer  to  the 
little  mountain  village  of  Comil.  No 
one  knew  anything  of  him  beyond  his 
name ;  that  he  was  a  well-looking  man  of 
about  thirty ;  of  quick,  business-like  ways ; 
and  that  he  had  bought  a  meadow  by  the 
river  from  Phillipon,  the  landlord  of  the 
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''  Bepo8  de8  Voyagears/'  where  he  was 
buildifig  a  red-briek  factory  with  a  tall 
chimney,  remarkable  as  the  only  erection 
of  its  kbd  to  be  seen  in  that  wud  narrow 
valley  throngh  which  the  brown  river 
mahes  to  join  the  more  peaceable  Oaronne. 

No  such  startling  event  as  the  boildbg 
of  the  Usine  Gilbert  had  happened  in 
Comil  since  the  days  of  the  great  French 
Revolation,  when  the  splendid  fendal 
castle  of  the  Marqois  de  Gomil  had  been 
battered  into  the  pctnresqne  ruin  which 
now  crowns  the  steepest  point  of  the  wooded 
ridge. 

Bat|  whereas  the  destraction  of  the 
ch&tean  had  faded  into  the  dreamland  of  a 
far  gone  past,  of  which  only  old  Babette 
Gannat  cared  to  remember  the  story,  the 
factory  was  an  event  of  today,  and  so 
closely  connected  with  increase  of  work 
and  wages  that  every  one  in  the  viUsge — 
excepting,  perhaps,  Mother  Babette — was 
most  keenly  interested  therein. 

Babette  was,  no  doubt,  too  old  and  too 
blind  to  trouble  herself  about  new  things, 
or  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  new 
excitements.  She  was  setting  almost  too 
feeble  for  her  daily  pilgrimage  from  her 
cottage  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village  to 
the  walnut  tree  which  grew  beside  the 
square  tower  of  the  ruin.  Almost  too 
feeble,  yet  she  was  mostly  to  be  seen  there, 
with  her  ffreatgranddaughter,  Jacqueline, 
a  goat,  and  a  couple  of  sheep ;  so  that  if  a 
stranger  came  to  see  the  ruins,  she  might 
earn  a  few  sous  by  telline  the  story  of 
the  burning  of  the  castle  and  of  the  terrible 
doom  of  the  de  BcMigencys,  who  had  held 
high  state  there. 

w  bile  they  waited  for  these  rare  visitors, 
the  old  woman  sat  and  dosed,  and  Jacque- 
line, watching  the  animals,  wove  a  good 
deal  of  maidenly  perplexity  into  the  threads 
she  spun  from  her  distaff. 

So  they  sat  one  bright  Aprfl  noon,  when 
Jacqueline,  as  she  twisted  her  wool,  and  the 
animals,  as  they  cropped  the  young,  juicy 
grass,  became  aware  of  a  footstep  ascend- 
ing the  path  which  led  towards  them. 
The  goat  gave  an  inquisitive  sniff,  the  two 
sheep  raised  their  black  noses  and  made  a 
few  timorous  steps  at  random,  whOe 
Jacqueline's  pretty  forehead  contracted 
into  a  frown,  and  she  muttered  :  "  Justin 
Phiilipou  again  1  Has  he  no  sense  % " 
Only  old  Babette  made  no  sign,  because 
she  had  heard  nothing. 

The  next  moment  Jacqueline's  frown 
vanished  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  sheep 
scampered  wildly  roand  an  angle  of  the 


wall,  and  the  old  woman  roused  hendf 
with  a  gestare  of  enquiry,  as  MonBiitir 
Louis  Gilbert  appeared  on  tl\e  shady  aide 
of  the  ruin. 

"Bonjour,  mesdames,^  he  said  courte- 
ously. <*It  is  very  pleasant  heie  m  the 
shade." 

''It  is  the  monsieur  from  Parit," 
whispered  Jacqueline  to  her  grandncther. 

'•  Who  1  What  t "  queried  Babette  in 
return,  moving  her  sightless  face  to  ud 
fro. 

"  The  monsieur  who  has  employed  CoTuin 
Pferre  to  do  his  carting ;  he  who  has  bought 
Philiipou's  meadow." 

'<I  am  Louis  Gilbert,  madame,"  explained 
the  new  comer.  "You  may  have  heaid 
that  I  am  building  the  factory  dowa 
below." 

"Ah  I  you  are  a  stranger,  and  yon  have 
come  to  see  the  ruins  and  to  hear  the  stoiy 
of  the  burning  of  the  ch&teau/'  replied  the 
old  woman.  ''  All  the  strangers  conie  to 
ask  about  it;  but  I  am  getting  very  old,  snd 
I  grow  tired  with  talking." 

*'  Then  pray  don't  exert  yourself  on  my 
behalf.  I  have  known  the  story  yon  speak 
of  all  my  life,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  csn 
remember." 

''  Then,  it  is  not  true  that  you  are  a 
stranger  in  Comil,  monsieur,  as  they  all 
think,"  said  Jacqueline,  raising  a  pur  ol 
soft, jnrey  eyes  to  Gilbert's  face. 

"  The  destruction  of  this  castle,  and  of 
many  another,"  he  replied,  giving  no  direct 
answer  to  her  question,  ''is  a  matter  of 
history ;  I  can  easily  fill  in  the  details  from 
a  hundred  simUar  tales.  It  has  no  special 
features,  I  expect" 

'*A  hundred  similar  stories,"  cried 
Babette.  "  Ah  i  that  shows  you  know  no- 
thing about  it  Nay,  there  is  no  stoiy  lihe 
it  Those  who  saw  it  all  have  told  ne 
that  there  was  never  anything  like  the 
grandeur  and  pride  to  be  seen  in  the  castle 
of  the  de  Beaugencys,  nor  in  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  was  there  wicked- 
ness and  cruelty  like  that  of  our  seigDenrB; 
from  Limoges  to  Bordeaux  they  were  the 
wickedest  and  the  worst  At  last  one  they 
had  wronged — ^it  was  my  grandfather— roie 
from  his  death-bed  with  more  than  hnman 
strength,  and  dragged  himself  to  the  castle 
courtyard,  where  the  Marquis  and  hh  boon 
companions  were  playing  a  '  jeu  de  panmV 
and  there  he  raised  his  dying  hand  and  hie 
feeble  voice,  and  told  the  atory  of  hk 
wrongs — those  wrongs  which  would  not  let 
him  die  in  peace  till  he  had  called  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the  Lords  of 
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CorniL  His  words  went  ap  to  the  ear  of 
Heayen,  pleading  that  the  evil-doers  might 
be  cot  off  root  and  branch  from  the  earth 
till  their  very  name  was  forgotten.  That 
was  a  whole  generation  before  the  Bevola- 
tion ;  bat  men  still  remembered  those  last 
words  of  Paul  Gannat  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  came.  It  was  my  father  who 
led  the  villagers  to  the  aasaalt^  and  he 
stood  by  the  guillotine  at  Tnlle,  when  the 
last  of  the  bated  race  had  been  tracked  to 
his  hiding-place  and  brought  back  to  die. 
Nay»  monsieor,  yon  are  wrong  to  say  there 
are  many  such  stories.  It  was  my  grand- 
fsther's  prophecy  working  itself  oat." 

<<  A  good  many  prophecies  worked  them- 
selves oat  jast  then,"  rejoined  Gilbert,  who 
had  listened  with  interest,  ^'  at  least  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  dewed  their  f ol- 
fi  meat  Bat  why  do  yoa  sappoae  that, 
becaaio  certain  of^f  the  Da  Beaugencys 
were  gnillotined,  the  family  is  exter- 
minated f  " 

"I  suppose  nothing,"  replied  Babetta 
petulantly.  "  I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told 
to  me  by  those  who  saw  what  they  told ; 
they  said  that  in  all  the  broad  land  no  one 
was   left  to   call    himself  by  the  hated 


An  odd  smile  crossed  Gilbert's  lips.  "  I 
am  afraid  you  will  have  to  alter  the  end  of 
your  interesting  story,  whenever  you  tell  it 
in  the  future ;  for  the  fact  is  that  I  know — 
pretty  intimat^y — a  man  who  claims  direct 
descent  from  the  Macquises  de  Gomil,  and 
who  hopes  some  day  to  be  in  a  position  to 
buy  ba^  the  land  which  once  belonged  to 
his  family." 

"  He  never  will !  he  never  will  1 "  cried 
the  <dd  woman^  with  wonderful  energy, 
"he  is  a  fool  to  hope  it  If  you  ara  bin 
friend  tsll  him  that  the  force  of  the  curse 
is  not  spent  so  long  as  a  de  Beangency 
treads  the  earth.  So  soon  as  he  attempts 
to  win  back  what  the  vilJany  of  his  fore- 
fathers forfeited,  so  soon  will  the  hand  of 
the  chosen  minister  of  vengeance  fall  on 
hiuL'' 

''I  will  tell  him  what  you  say,"  said 
Oilhertk  hamouring  her  mood ;  "  but  I 
know  he  is  not  the  man  to  listen  to  such  a 
warning.  However,  forewarned  is  fore- 
armed, and  if  you  could  add  one  more 
detail  to  your  disclosure,  and  send  him  the 
naoM  of  the  chosen  minister  of  vengeance, 
ha  might  avert  his  danger  by  timely 
psecawtione." 

"I  cannot  tell  the  name/'  she  replied 
slowly ;  ''  and  he  cannot  avert  the  danger. 
The  doom  must  be  fulfilled." 


"Very  tragical  for  my  friend."  And 
Monsieur  Gilbert  gave  his  head  an  in- 
credulous shake.  "And  did  you  say, 
mademoiselle,"  he  went  on,  taming  to 
Jacqueline,  "that  my  carter  was  your 
cousin  t " 

"Oar  fathers  ara  cousins,"  answered 
Jacqueline  blushiog — a  bright  blush,  which 
spread  from  her  forehead  to  her  throat 

"Ah,  indeed  1"  continued  Gilbert^  in 
reply  to  the  treacherous  sign ;  "  that's  how 
it  is.  Is  itf  Then  we  will  make  an 
exchange  of  warnings ;  you  have  given  me 
one — for  my  friend ;  I,  on  my  part,  would 
recommend  you,  if  you  have  any  influence 
with  this  cousin,  or  interest  in  him,  to 
give  him  a  caution,  which  will  perhaps 
come  better  from  your  lips  than  from  mine. 
He  is  a  good  deal  too  prone  to  keep  im- 
portant business  of  mine  waiting  for  the 
very  insignificant  pmrpose  of  refreshing 
himself  too  freely  at  any  cabaret  he  may 
chance  to  pass  as  he  drives  along  the  way. 
If  this  contbues,  it  may  possibly  lead  to 
our  parting  company,  whicn  would  doubt- 
less be  more  troublesome  to  him  than  the 
exercise  of  a  little  more  abstinence." 

So  saying,  he  lifted  his  hat  again,  thanked 
the  old  woman  for  her  story,  and  went  on 
his  way  before  the  blush  had  died  out  of 
Jacqueline's  cheek. 

"  It  is  hard  to  hide  a  secret  from  eyes 
that  have  learnt  to  look  beyond  the 
grave,"  said  Babette,  when  they  were  alone 
again. 

"  I  have  made  no  secret  about  Pierre," 
retorted  the  girl,  flashing  angrily. 

"Who  spoke  of  Pierrar'  asked  her 
grandmother.  "  It  was  of  the  olden  time^ 
and  of  the  lords  of  the  castle,  we  were 
speaking." 

And  then  the  customary  silence  settled 
on  the  group. 

"  Gilbert  hasn't  let  the  grass  grow  under 
his  feet,  has  he  1  It's  four  months  to-day 
since  they  began  levelling  and  digging  in 
my  meaHow,  and  now  the  factory  is  in  full 
work.  There  ain't  many  men  would  have 
managed  that  in  the  time.  No.  Gilbert's 
a  rare  fellow  to  make  things  march." 

It  was  Phillipou  senior  who  issued  this 
dictum  to  the  villagers  assembled  in  th^e 
bar-pazlour  of  the  "  Kepos  des  Voyageurs.^ 

"  Yes,  and  now  the  factory  is  working," 
said  Martin,  the  sabottier,  "will  anyone 
tell  me  what  it's  working  at,  and  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  the  chestnut-wood  that 
Gilbert  is  buying  far  and  near  in  the 
mountain  1 " 
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"  Yes  ! "  chonued  two  or  three  othen. 
"  Why  hasn't  he  set  up  a  signboard  to  say 
what  he's  making  f  Come,  Pierre  Gannat, 
you  ought  to  know  something  aboat  it^ 
youVe  been  on  the  work  from  the  begin- 
ning. What  is  the  trade  of  this  spry 
monsieur  from  Paris,  and  why  does  he 
make  a  secret  of  it  f " 

It  waa  evening,  and  as  Pierre's  day's 
work  was  over,  he  had  fall  right  to  be 
sitting  as  he  was — stretched  at  ease  on  the 
most  comfortable  corner  of  the  settle. 

"Howshonld  I  koowmore  than  anotherf " 
he  returned  grumpily.  ''  All  I  know  about 
Gilbert's  business  is  that  I  have  to  cart  wood 
for  him  and  unlosd  it  Seven  times  since 
Monday  have  I  been  over  the  mountain  to 
Jnillac;  seven  times  have  I  loaded  and 
unloaded  as  big  a  cart-load  of  wood  as 
the  beasts  could  drag.  A  man  has  not 
much  time  for  prying  into  other  people's 
business  when  he's  kept  hard  at  it  like 
that" 

''It's  a  litUe  bit  queer,  ain't  itl" 
resumed  Phillipou  p^re,  "just  to  think  he 
has  thirty  to  forty  men  employed — men  of 
the  village,  like  Pierre,  and  men  from 
Tulle^and  not  one  of  them  knows  what 
the  work  is  nor  what  it  is  for.  I've  asked 
nearly  ail  on  'em,  and  it  isn't  that  they 
shut  their  mouths  on  what  they  know ;  it's 
plain  they  know  nothing.  They  tell  me 
there's  Eawing  of  wood  and  grinding 
through  engines,  and  then  comes  a  juice — 
a  liquid,  enfin,  what  you  please  to  call  it ; 
then  there's  a  boiling,  and  a  cooking,  and  a 
cooling,  and  straining,  and  a  running  off 
into  ca&ks,  and  then  they  load  it  up  on 
trucks,  a  dozen  or  more  great  tonneauz  at 
a  time,  and  send  it  off  to  the  Oare  d'lvry, 
at  Paris ;  but  what  it's  good  for,  and  who 
makes  use  of  it,  no  one  knows  but  Gilbert 
There  never  was  such  a  business  done  in 
these  parts.  I  don't  say  it  for  myself;  but 
some  men  might  be  vexed  to  have  sold 
land  to  a  man  who  can't  or  won't  be  open 
with  his  neighbours.  I  like  Gilbert  myself ; 
he  eats  his  dinner  here  regular  and  pays 
the  same ;  but  I  should  like  to  be  told  more 
about  him." 

"  And  why,"  suggested  someone,  "  don't 
you  ask  him  yourself,  if  he  eats  here  every 
dayt" 

"  I  don't  say  but  what  I  have,"  replied 
the  innkeeper;  "but  I  got  nothing  if  I 
did.  He's  a  shrewd  one.  I  like  the  man; 
but  he's  mortal  close." 

*'  Well,  I've  got  nothing  against  him,  or 
his  ways,"  said  Auger,  ^the  baker.  "  He's 
put  a  livelihood  in  the* way  of  more  than 


one,  and  he's  bettered  the  sale  of  wood. 
Why,  since  he  set  up  there's  no  need  to 
take  it  all  the  way  to  Brive,  and  to  stuid 
haggling  on  the  Place  de  I'HoBpioe  till 
all's  blue.  My  Fran9ois  said  he  uionldn'k 
wonder  if  Gilbert's  staff  isn't  somethiog  to 
do  with  dyeing,  because  it  coloura  theii 
hands  sa  However,  what  does  it  matter 
what  they  make,  so  long  as  they  earn  good 
wages  Y" 

"  Good  wages,  indeed  1 "  growled  Pierre 
Gkmnat ;  ^  what's  eighteen  francs  a  week 
to  such  as  me,  when  he's  making  a  mint 
of  money  at  our  expense.  He's  come  here 
because  he  wants  wood,  and  he  can  get  it, 
plenty  and  cheap,  and  he's  set  up  his 
machinery  where  ha  hopes  to  keep  it 
secret  from  them  as  knows  as  mudi  as  he 
does  about  his  trade.  If  I  had  wood  to 
sell  I  wouldn't  let  him  have  it  at  the  price 
some  fools  have  sold  theira  Gilbert 
shouldn't  grow  rich  by  me." 

"Ah,  you're  set  against  him,"  said 
Phillipou  loftily,  "  because  he  didn't  bay 
your  father's  field  instead  of  ours." 

•'That  I'm  not!"  cried  Pierre.  "We'd 
rather  keep  the  land  we've  had  eo  long 
than  sell  it  to  such  aa  him.  What  I  say  ii, 
why — if  there's  money  to  be  made  out  of 
chestnut  wood — ^should  Gilbert  come  sod 
make  it  t  Why  shoaldn't  we  use  our  own 
wood  and  make  our  own  fortunes)" 

'•Gilbert  would  have  to  teach  youa  pretty 
lot  more  than  your  tikick  head  would  take 
in  before  you'd  do  that,  Pierre  Gamiat," 
said  Justin  Phillipou  with  a  sneer. 

"Moreover,"  said  the  baker,  who  re- 
spected the  mysteries  of  a  trade,  "yoa 
can't  expect  a  man  to  tell  his  secretfl. 
Gilbert  has  a  secret  Let  him  keep  it 
We  re  none  the  poorer  thereby." 

"  And  as  to  you,  Pierre  Gannat,"  mi 
Jacqueline's  father,  "you  couldn't  make 
a  fortune  nohow,  you're  too  lazy.  Bark 
to  what  you  said  about  a  tramp  to  Juiilac 
What's  that  to  a  man  when  he's  hale  and 
atrong  t " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Pierre,  rounding  sharply 
on  the  new  speaker.  '*  You've  always  got  a 
word  against  me,  ever  since  you  saw  how 
it  was  with  Jacqueline." 

*'I  speak  of  you  as  everyone  else  does, 
and  if  you  think  that  a  steady  girl  like 
Jacqueline  would  marry  a  vaurien — -'* 

"She'd  marry  me  to-morrow,"  inter- 
rupted Pierre  stoutly,  **ifyou  would  let  her 
choose."  Here  Justin  Phillipou  ehmgged 
his  shoulders.  "  I'm  as  good  as  any  other 
man,  if  I'm  not  weU  off.  Why  don't  you 
let  the  girl  choose  for  herself  1 " 
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"Nobody's  interbred  with  the  last  as 
&r  as  iWe  ever  seen/'  said  old  PUllipoa. 

"There's  none  so  blind  as  those  that 
won'c  see,"  retoxted  Pierre ;  '*  bat  perhaps 
yoall  have  your  eyes  opened  for  yon  yet 
It's  a  long  lane  that  hasn't  a  turn  in  it, 
and  when  Jacqaeline's  banns  are  cried,  who 
knows  what  name  will  be  pat  up  along 
with  hen  I" 

"Well,  well/'  interposed  the  elder 
Gannat,  "it  ain't  mach  nse  talking  that 
over  which  has  been  settled  already  and 
elsewhere.  It's  just  as  likely  that  yoa'il 
find  oat  Gilbert's  secret,  and  baild  another 
factory  by  the  river,  and  make  him  play 
second  fiddle,  as  that  yoa'il  have  anything 
to  do  with  tbe  crying  of  Jacqaeline's  banns. 

*^  Why  don't  yoa  marry  the  girl  at  once, 
then,  and  have  the  qnestion  settled  1 "  (at 
the  general  assembly  of  the  villagers, 
family  affairs  were  very  freely  discussed), 
asked  Gannat's  next  neighboar,  in  an 
undertone. 

"She's  over  vonng  yet,"  replied  Gannat, 
"and  she  looks  after  her  grandmother's 
mother,  which  the  old  lady  won't  want 
much  longer.  So  Justin  will  have  to  wait, 
and  Pierre  will  have  to  learn  to  take  his 
disappointment  without  grumbling." 

Monsieur  Gilbert  fally  justified  old 
Philb'pou's  description  of  him.  He  was  a 
close  man,  and  a  busy  one.  This,  he  was 
thoroughly  assured,  was  the  only  way  to 
succeed  in  business.  His  discovery  of  a 
valuable  dye  which  could  be  manufactured 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost  in  a  rural 
district  like  Comil,  was  not  making  his 
fortune  with  such  fabulous  rapidity  as 
Pierre  Gannat  imagined,  but  he  intended 
that  it  should  enrich  him  before  he  was  an 
old  man.  To  make  his  fortune  was  but 
the  first  step  in  the  career  he  had  planned. 
Beyond  this  initial  process  lay  a  long  vista, 
in  which  the  enterprising,  practical  chemist, 
Louis  Gilbert,  should  be  a  person  of  the 
past^  the  mere  chrysalis  from  which  had 
emerged  Louis  Gilbert  de  Beaugency, 
while  the  owner  of  the  red-brick  factory 
should  have  become  the  purchaser  and 
restorer  of  his  ruined  ancestral  home. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  castle  in  the  air 
was  mapped  out  in  Gilbert's  mind  with 
characteristic  predsion,  and,  with  its  definite 
measurements  and  well-calculated  difficul- 
ties, wcwdd  have  formed  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  wild  day-dream  which  burnt  so  fiercely 
in  Pierre  Gannat's  brain,  making  him  more 
reckless,  more  feverish,  and  more  intem- 
neimlA  Avanr  dav  that  he  dreamt  it    . 


No  one  who  met  the  homely  figure  of 
Gilbert'^  carter,  in  his  broad  felt  hat.  his 
linen  blouse,  and  his  roomy  breeches, 
trudging  along  the  mountain  roads  in  front 
of  his  oxen,  would  have  suspected  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  disappointed  affection. 
Under  the  broad  hat  was  apparent  nothing 
more  romantic  than  a  look  of  brooding  ill- 
temper,  and  when  his  patient  beasts  stum- 
bled, or  otherwise  failed  in  their  duty,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  language  that 
augured  ill  for  any  woman  who  might  be 
unhappy  enough  to  call  him  loi^  and 
master. 

Bat,  unromantic  as  he  looked,  and  small 
as  was  the  sympathy  which  his  outward 
semblance  was  capable  of  awakening,  he 
was  truly  unhappy,  and  Jacqueline  was 
seldom  absent  altogether  from  his  thoughts. 
How  could  he  forget  her  when  he  knew, 
from  her  own  sweet  lips,  that  whatever 
pretences  her  parents  chose  to  make,  and  to 
whatever  of  these  pretences  she  was  obliged 
tacitly  to  submit^  there  was  not,  and 
never  would  be,  any  of  her  love  to  spare 
for  Justin  Phillipou. 

Pierre  knew  tiiat  he  was  her  one  and 
only  love;  but  all  her  parents  heeded 
was  that  Pnillipou  was  well-to-do,  and 
that  Justin's  wife  would  ba  a  person  of  im- 
portance in  CorniJ,  while  he,  Pierre — luck- 
less wight  1 — had  learned  no  trade,  but  was 
obliged  to  earn  miserable  wages  by  drudg- 
ing, in  heat  and  cold,  in  rain  and  shine, 
over  rough  and  smooth,  for  a  man  who  was 
come  thither  to  profit  by  such  ignorance  as 
his. 

These  thoughts  concerning  Jacqueline 
always  led  him  thus  to  one  haunting  idea 
— why,  if  a  man  might  grow  rich  by  making 
a  preparation  from  chestnut-wood,  should 
diis  Parisian  keep  the  secret  all  to  him- 
self f 

The  wood  had  grown  on  the  mountain 
long  before  Gilbert  came;  he  could  not 
make  his  wealth  without  the  aid  of  the  men 
of  Comil,  and  Pierre  easily  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  chemist  had  no  right  to  hide 
his  secret,  bat  ought  to  share  it  freely  with 
those  by  whom  he  profited.  There  ought 
to  be  an  equal  chance  for  all  to  benefit  by 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  he  and  his 
fellow  villagers  were  suffering  a  shameful 
injustice  at  the  hands  of  this  shrewd, 
taciturn  interloper.  Such  bitter  reflections 
as  these  required  much  dsowning  on  his 
daily  rounds,  especially  as  he  nursed  them 
in  sUence — since  noi>ne  else  had  the  insight 
I  or  courase  neoessarv  to  sf  moathise  with  him^ 
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And  80  it  happened  that  one  winter  even- 
ing after  nightfaU,  Pierre,  who  had  been 
thuiking  and  drinking  a  good  deal  during 
the  day,  was,  conseqaently,  sadly  belated ; 
and  that  Gilbert,  on  his  way  to  dine  at  the 
'*  RepoB  des  Voyageurs,"  was  aware  of  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  of  a  familiar  surly 
Toice  in  the  daiknese. 

»  That's  you,  Oannat,  at  last,  is  it  t "  he 
called  out  in  a  tone  of  sharp  displeasore. 

'*And  that's  yon,  Gflbert,  is  it,  tool" 
letnmed  the  other,  evidently  in  no  mood 
lor  contrition. 

"  Ah  1  it's  clear  enough  what  has  kept 
you,"  said  Gilbert  angrily.  '*  You've  been 
driiiking  again." 

'<  And  if  I  have  been  drinking,  mayn't  a 
man  be  thirsty  when  he's  tramped  from 
Oomil  to  Anbasine,  and  from  Aubazine  to 
Lantreuil,  and  then  back  1 " 

'*Ton  are  an  insolent  fellow,  and  I'm 
completely  sick  of  the  inconvenience  you 
cause  me." 

"  So  am  I  sick  of  many  thines  ;  and  you 
had  better  get  someone  who  will  do  more  of 
your  slavery  for  three  francs  a  day." 

*<  That's  exactly  what  I  mean  to  da 
You  can  go  down  to  the  usine,  unload  that 
wood,  which  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
mill  at  four  this  afternoon ;  take  away  all 
that  belongs  to  you ;  and  come  to  me  to 
settle  your  wages  to-morrow  morning." 

Pierre's  answer  to  this  was  an  un- 
necessarily sharp  thrust  to  his  oxen,  and 
an  oath  as  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  while 
Gilbert  went  into  the  inn  and  sat  down  to 
dinner.  He  had  been  hunsry  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before;  but  the  dismissal  of  his 
carter,  which  would  cause  him  some  incon- 
venience, preoccupied  him,  and  the  man's 
vindictive  insolence  had  annoyed  him. 
After  a  hasty  meal,  he  got  up  and  walked 
down  towards  the  factory.  If  Gannat  had 
to  be  paid  off  he  might  as  well  do  it  forth- 
with, he  said  to  himself,  and  so  be  free 
from  the  interruption  in  the  morning. 

Meanwhile,  Gannat  had  driven  his 
waggon  into  the  yard  in  a  frame  of  mind 
that  told  terribly  on  the  hides  of  his  beasts. 
He  gave  Oausse,  the  watchman,  a  surly  call 
as  he  passed  the  little  watch-house  by  the 
gate. 

"Hand  out  your  lantern,"  he  cried j 
» I'm  gohig  to  do  my  last  bit  of  work  for 
Gilbert^  and  I'm  in  a  hurry  to  get  my 
supper." 

Gausse  made  haste  to  be  obliging,  his 
smoking  aoup  was  on  the  table,  and  he 
was  also  busy  over  the  sale  of  a  donkey. 
He  gave  no  particular  heed  to  Pierre's 


announcement  that  he  had  received  Ik 
oong4 

As  the  cart  rumbled  across  the  yard,  a 
sudden  thought  struck  Gannat  He  went 
back  to  the  watchman. 

'<  I  want  the  key  of  the  atelier,"  he  said  ; 
"  there's  a  blouse  of  mine  in  thera" 

"Can't  it  stop  there  till  to-morrow  1" 

"  No,  it  can't  But  you  needn't  trouble 
to  leave  your  soup ;  I  can  get  it  myseli" 

So  CauBse  took  down  the  key  from  its 
nail,  and  returned  to  his  seat  by  the 
fire. 

The  atelier  was  at  the  further  side  of 
the  yard,  and  out  of  it  opened  the  room 
which  GQbert  used  as  an  office  and 
laboratory.  Gannat  wondered  wliy  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  before  that  m  that 
room  must  be  some  key  to  the  mystery  of 
the  factory.  He  had  been  in  the  room 
often ;  he  knew  the  exact  position  of  every- 
thing— of  the  cases  of  chemicals,  of  dbe 
table,  with  its  scales  and  retorts,  of  the 
bureau,  and  the  piles  of  papers.  The  wine 
he  had  drunk  and  Us  encounter  with  hu 
employer  had  irritated  and  excited  him. 
The  opportunity  looked  dazzlingly  favonr- 
able.  Causse  would  not  notice  how  long 
he  was  in  the  yard,  and  in  half  an  hour  he 
could  easily  search  a  room  so  small  as  the 
office.  In  his  elation  he  did  not  pause  for  a 
moment  over  two  things  which  would  hare 
deterred  him  in  a  cooler  moment— firstly, 
what  he  should  look  for ;  and,  secondly, 
when  he  had  perchance  discovered  the 
object  of  his  search,  iriiether  he  should  be 
able  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it 

The  door  leading  from  the  atelier  to  the 
office  was  locked ;  but  there  were  plenty 
of  tools  to  be  found,  and  then  was  no 
time  to  hesitate  before  trifles,  sack  as  a 
couple  of  bolts.  In  a  few  moments  he 
stGKxl  in  his  employer's  sanctum,  and 
looked  round  it  by  the  feeble  light  of  the 
lantern. 

It  was  all  very  confusing.  There  stood 
the  chemicals,  labelled  with  curious  com- 
binations of  letters,  reminding  him  of  no 
words  which  came  within  the  narrow  hori- 
zon of  his  education.  Here  hung  fiWs  of 
papers,  here  lay  other  papers  covered  in 
handwriting  which  would  take  Um  honrs 
to  decipher.  He  cursed  Gilbert  slond  for 
baving  made  his  bold  attempt  so  difficult 
in  effect.  He  rummaged  hopelessly  for  a 
few  moments,  then  growing  desperate^  he 
resolved  to  carry  the  whole  mass  of  pap^n 
away.  They  would  require  long  to  inves- 
tigate, unless,  perhaps,  he  was  very  lucky. 
But  louK  or  short  he  would  find  the  secret 
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out— Ihftt  WAS  hit  fixed  detemiiiatiaD.  He 
would  become  aa  rich,  not  m  GQberi^  bot 
aaPhillipoaj  and,  then,  Jaeqnelfaie.  .  .  It 
was  an  engroMiog  thought^  it  eneoiinMd 
him  aa  he  haddled  the  papen,  letten,  bUk» 
recdpta,  joat  aa  they  lay,  into  %  huge 
bundle,  feeling  like  a  man  who  ia  meaaor* 
ing  hia  atreDgth  agaioat  the  atrength 
of  deatioj.  It  waa  no  wonder  he  did  not 
hear  the  soond  of  footatepa  onoaaing  the 
atelier.  He  <mlj  knew  that  he  waa  no 
longer  alone,  wben  a  hand  waa  laid  on 
hiB  ooUar,  and  Oiibert'a  yoice  doae  to  hia 


"  Yon  blackguard  1  What  do  yon  mean 
by  rifling  my  deakt" 

For  a  moment  Gannat'a  mind  reftiaed  to 
grapple  with  the  thon^^t  that  he  waa  in- 
teniipted,  detected,  mined,  diagraeed  for 
OTOr.  Hia  first  complete  idea  waa  of 
Jac(iaeIineL  JncqueUne  married  to  Phit 
lipon,  while  he,  her  own  lore,  waa  in 
prison.  He  barat  into  a  wiU  langh,  and 
then  a  bitter  fury  seized  him,  a  finry  of  all 
the  enyy,  hatred,  and  malice  that  he  had 
been  naming  up  so  long.  He  threw  him- 
self on  Gilbert  with  a  suddenness  for 
which  the  other  was  totally  nnprepared. 

"  If  there  isn't  chestnut-wood  enough  for 
both  of  us,  you  sha'n't  have  your  share 
either,"  he  cried,  as  he  twined  his  hard, 
mnscular  hands  round  Gilbert's  throat. 

It  gave  him  a  fierce,  wild  sense  of  plea- 
sure to  feel  his  victim  writhe  and  struggle 
yainly  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  sink 
inert  and  disfigured  from  the  relaxed  grip 
of  his  fingers. 

*<Diea  du  del,  Pierre,"  cried  the  watch- 
man as  Gilbert's  body  fell  at  the  feet  of  his 
sssaOant.  "  Tou  have  killed  him."  And 
he  looked,  bewildered,  from  the  fierce 
psllor  of  the  face  opposite  him  to  the 
blackened,  swollen  features  on  the  floor. 
"  I  must  do  what  I  can  for  him,  I  suppose," 
he  said,  bendbg  down  over  Gilbert'a  form, 
nor  did  he  look  up  until  he  knew  that  the 
murderer  had  left  him  alone  with  the  dead ; 
it  waa  not  hia  bnafaiess  to  arrest  an  old  com- 
rade the  agent  de  police  might  do  his  own 
work. 

But  when  the  hue-and-cry  was  raised, 
snd  when  the  country  waa  searched  high 
snd  low,  the  watchman's  negligence  waa 
severely  cenaured,  for  no  trace  waa  found 
of  Pierre  Gannat ;  he  had  disappeared  as 
completely  as  the  secret  of  Gilbert's  won- 
derml  dye  had  disappeared  on  the  death  of 
its  discoverer.  It,  too,  was  sousht  for  long 
smoBg  the  papers  which  Pierre  had  tried  to 
earry  off;  but  the  most  careful  inveatiiration 


by  qualified  peraona  made  out  nothing  at 

If,  however,  the  chemist's  secret  died 
with  him,  the  curiosity  of  the  villagett  wm 
more  than  satisfied  by  the  facts  relating  to 
him,  which  transpirea  during  the  inveatf- 
gation  of  the  murder,  and  the  winding  up  of 
theafiairsofthefiicUvy.  These  facU  stand 
reoofded  and  summarised  on  a  cross,  in  the 
little  cemetery,  which  telb  that  below  it  rests 
Louis  Gilbertde  Beangency,  thelastdaimant 
to  the  title  of  Maiqms  de  Gomil,  who  had 
come  back  to  the  home  of  his  forefathers 
to  win  back  a  lost  inheritance. 

For  a  little  while  longer  old  Babette  used 
to  dt  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  ruins, 
ttooning  over  the  story  of  the  old  curse  and 
its  fulfilment 

•'It  wss  to  be^^sho  used  to  say.  <<It 
was  to  bcL  He  was  warned.  It  is  Pierre 
that  should  be  pitied,  not  the  man  who 
caUed  himaelf  Gilbert" 

But  Jacqueline  waa  more  to  be  pitied 
atill,  because,  from  day  to  day,  ahe 
Uvea,  half  in  h<q>e,  and  half  in  dread,  of 
some  sign  or  word  from  the  man  she  has 
loved  dwaya  and  will  love  to  the  laat 
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PAET  I. 

CHAPTER  XIII.     A  SPOILT  CHILD. 

"  That  evening— that  waa  the  hat  happy 
evening  of  my  life,"  add  Antoinette,  long 
dter  to  somebody  who  waa  very  fond  of 
her. 

''  Don't  aay  that^  dear,"  add  her  friend. 

*'  I  mean — ^till  now,"  she  sdd,  and  no 
one  could  be  dissatisfied  with  the  answer. 

In  those  days  no  child  of  ten  could  be 
m<Mre  thoroughly  childish  than  she,  though 
even  then  she  had  her  full  share  of 
womanly  good  sense.  And  in  after  days, 
in  hours  that  would  have  tried  some 
natures  sorely,  she  did  not  lose  much  of 
her  child-likeness,  or  of  her  good  sense; 
but  then  the  posdbilities  of  the  future  had 
not  even  occurred  to  her ;  when  she  left  her 
reverend  Mother  that  day,  and  came  to 
La  Tour  Blanche  with  her  father,  it  waa  all 
to  her  <*  the  wild  freshness  of  morning.'' 
Her  father,  Sasanne,  and  her  old  home ; 
what  more  waa  wanted  to  make  life  perfect  9 
That  wa9.  indeed,  a  happv  eveninsc  and 
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for  a  finishiog  touch,  jast  at  Banset^  beaati- 
fal  gleams  of  yellow  light  darted  oat  from 
under  the  thick  curtain  of  grej  clouds,  and 
laid  soft  shadows  all  about  the  old  precincts 
of  ihe  cb&teau,  and  gave  a  topaz  shine  to 
the  west  windows  of  the  tower.  Made- 
moiselle Antoinette  could  have  belieyed 
that  they  were  lighted  up  from  inside,  as 
she  saw  them  from  the  plantation  below. 
Suzanne  did  not  like  her  to  say  that,  and 
crossed  herself  at  the  notion. 

There  was  really  a  great  deal  to  do  that 
evening.  She  must  just  poke  her  head 
iato  every  room  in  the  house,  however 
dark,  damp,  or  unfurnished,  to  see  whether 
there  were  any  alterations ;  and  she  must 
go  into  the  kitchen,  where  there  were 
really  a  row  of  new  copper  pans,  and  some 
very  nice  bunches  of  herbs  hanging  up  to 
dry,  and  a  smiling  young  cook,  imported 
from  Saint  Bernard  for  the  occasion,  and 
two  or  three  old  friends  in  sabots  and  blue 
gowns  and  cotton  caps  looking  in  with 
rugged  old  brown  faces  to  see  Mademoiselle. 
Then  out  at  the  back,  where  the  grass 
grew  long  and  wUd  in  the  old  "  plaisance," 
there  were  chickens  and  geese  to  be  visited ; 
and  away  along  a  shady  walk  there  was 
Antoinette's  own  garden,  which  wanted  so 
much  digging  and  arranging  that  it  must 
be  put  off  till  to-morrow.  Then  it  was 
most  necessary  to  inspect  the  chape], 
which  Suzanne  had  already  decorated  for 
mass  to-morrow  morning.  In  fact,  all  the 
young  ''  cb&telaine's''  work  was  hardly  done 
when  it  was  time  to  brush  her  curls  for 
dinner,  and  tie  them  round  with  a  blue 
ribbon,  and  array  her  small  person  in  a 
large  white  pinafore.  Then  she  danced 
downstairs  into  the  salon,  sparkling  with 
life  and  beauty  and  fun,  to  join  her  father, 
who  had  been  inspecting  on  his  own 
account ;  and  together  they  went  into  the 
brown  polished  dining-room,  where  the 
little  cook  from  Saint  Bernard  sent  them 
in  a  dinner  worthy  of  Paris,  and  old  Pierre 
waited  on  them,  very  much  to  his  own 
satbfaction.  If  Antoinette  had  not  been 
quite  so  happy  herself,  she  might  have 
noticed  that  her  father  was  a  little  silent ; 
but  that  evening  nothing  troubled  her. 
Sazanne  had  something  serious  to  say 
to  Pierre  in  the  pantry,  when  she  was 
helping  him  to  put  the  things  away  after 
dinner. 

'^My  friend,"  said  she,  *<I  was  down  in 
the  new  wood  with  Mademoiselle  this 
evening,  and  the  windows  of  the  apart- 
ment of  Madame  la  Marquise  were  illu- 
minated." 


<' What  are  you  talking  about!"  said 
Pierre,  contemptuously. 

"  You  laugh,  and  you  tell  me  it  is  the 
sun,  no  doubt ;  men  like  you  always  do. 
The  child  said  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
lighted  from  inside,  and  so  they  did.  Aiid 
you  won't  pretend  to  forget  when  they 
were  lighted  up  inside,  and  you  and  I  saw 
them  from  the  end  of  the  avenue,  when  we 
had  run  down  to  look  at  the  triumphal 
arch.  And  we  had  only  just  time  to  get 
back,  to  receive  our  young  mistress,  and  all 
her  windows  were  lighted  up  to  welcome 
her.  Fifteen  years  ago.  Master  Pierre. 
We  were  younger  then  than  we  are  now, 
and  I  had  not  committed  the  foolidmess 
of  marrying  you.'' 

<*Bahl  what  does  the  woman  mean!" 
Pierre  tried  to  keep  up  his  scornful  ain, 
but  failed  a  little  before  the  solemn  sin- 
cerity of  his  wife's  eyes.  *[  Well,  weU,"  he 
said,  "  I  suppose  you  take  it  for  a  sign,  do 
you,  that  Monsieur  le  Marquis  is  going  to 
be  married  again." 

"Oiell    Don't  talk  80  loud.*' 

"I'm  whispering.  Well  — and  if  he 
isl" 

•'Mon  Dieul  you  don't  think  it  likely, 
do  you  1" 

^'Stranger  things  might  happen,"  said 
Pierre,  with  the  air  of  an  oracla  '^I  may 
tell  you,  I  needed  no  illumination  to  put  it 
into  my  head.  He  has  been  walking  all 
over  the  place,  and  finding  fault  with  tluogs 
he  never  noticed  before.  Pommard  told 
me  sa  He  is  either  going  to  marry  or 
to  sell  the  place." 

"  SeU  it  1     Impossible  1 " 

'<  Ya  1 "  said  Pierre.  "  Has  that  woman 
made  the  coffee  ? " 

Under  the  great  chimney  of  the  salon  a 
fire  of  logs  was  flaming ;  in  the  uncertain 
light  of  this  and  of  one  dim  lamp,  the  bare 
old  room  looked  Its  best.  The  Marqaii 
and  his  little  dauehter  sat  opposite  to 
each  other  in  two  high  arm-chairs  beside 
the  fire ;  here  and  there  above  their  heads 
a  point  of  colour  or  tarnished  gilding  shone 
out  from  the  tall  emblazoned  chimney- 
piece.  All  the  ceiling  waa  crossed  by  dark 
painted  beams ;  the  walls  also  were  painted 
and  hung  with  a  few  dismal  old  pictures ; 
and  by  this  light  one  did  not  see  the 
yawning  cracks  and  blisters  in  the  faded 
paint,  or  the  great  damp  stains  on  the 
wall. 

M  de  Montmirail  was  trying  to  read 
the  ''Gaulois"  by  the  oombined  Ught 
of  fire  and  lamp^  which  shone  very 
becomingly  on  his  handsome  fair  head, 
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bat  waa  hardly  satisfactory  in  the  matter 
of  reading. 

Antoinette  sat  smiling  and  looking 
about  her.  The  chair  was  much  too  high 
for  her,  and  her  little  feet  were  cocked  ap 
on  a  footstool ;  she  looked  at  them,  then  at 
the  fire,  then  round  the  room,  and  then 
settled  down  into  a  prolonged  gaze  at  her 
father,  who  presently  threw  the  paper 
aside  with  an  impatient  exclamation. 

"Pierre  might  have  done  something 
better  for  us  in  the  way  of  light,"  he 
said. 

"  Neyer  mind,  papa :  talk  to  me,"  said 
Antoinette. 

"What  do  yon  want  to  talk  about, 
chatterbox  1  You  look  very  dignified  in 
that  large  chair.  Madame  de  Cernay  will 
be  quite  impressed,  if  you  sit  up  like  that 
to  entertain  her  to-morrow.'' 

"  I  don't  think  I  care  for  Madame  de 
Cernay.    Not  passionately  at  least*' 

"  Not  passionately,"  he  repeated,  smiling. 
"Who  cares  passionately  for  anybody  or 
anything  1  Not  you  or  L  You  need  not 
use  such  strong  words,  <  petite.' " 

"  Pardon  1"  said  Antoinette,  quickly. 
"  I  care  passionately  for  this  place,  and  for 
you,  and  for  living  here  with  you.  The 
word  is  not  too  strong  for  me.  To  me  it  is 
'  rayissant,  ravissant '  to  the  very  utmost 
height,  to  sit  here  in  this  chair  and  see  you 
in  tiiat  one.  It  is  all  in  life  that  is  most 
exquisite." 

"Merci,  petite,"  he  said  smiling,  and 
▼ery  gently ;  but  there  was  some  shadow 
of  trouble  in  his  eyes. 

<'  Yes,  an  eyening  like  this  is  all  right,  it 
is  perfection,  it  is  what  ought  always  to 
be,"  the  girl  went  on.  "  Do  you  know, 
papa,  once  upon  a  time  I  had  a  great 
fear." 

"What  was  itl"  he  asked,  looking  up 
quickly. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  dearest,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  long  ago  now.  It  was  when  you  were 
staying  in  England  with  our  cousins.  You 
said  in  your  letters  that  you  liked  Ensland 
00  much,  and  all  the  people  there.  I  was 
afraid  that  you  would  wish  to  live  in 
England;  and  I  told  grandmamma,  and 
she  was  a  littie  afraid  too.  Bat  she  said 
Ensland  was  really  so  terrible  that  she 
coald  not  believe  it ;  only,  to  be  sure,  she 
thought  that  you  had  littie  eccentric  fancies 
sometimes,  dear  papa." 

"  It  is  a  charming  country,  and  I  met 
charming  people  there,"  said  the  Marquia. 
"I  should  like  to  take  you  there  some  day 
for  a  visit.     You  can  talk  English  a  little, 


and  Lady  Lefroy  would  be  very  kind  to 
you.  Bat  as  to  living  there ;  no,  one  is 
best  in  one's  own  country." 

"Do  you  remember  the  little  English- 
man whose  name  was  Romaine,  who  spent 
Sanday  with  you  on  a  hill  t " 

The  Marquis  laughed.  "Of  coarse  I 
remember  him.  He  was  a  very  nice  fellow. 
But  why  do  you  call  him '  little  t '  He  was 
nearly  as  tall  as  I  am." 

"Is  it  possible  1  Grandmamma  and  I 
made  a  picture  of  you  walking  side  by 
side,  and  he  was  very  much  the  smaller." 

"  You  never  showed  me  that  work  of  art, 
or  I  could  have  corrected  yoa" 

"  It  was  not  worth  while.  Will  you  a«k 
that  Englishman  to  stay  with  you,  when 
the  house  is  restored,  and  we  are  living 
here  together  t " 

"  Why  9    Do  you  want  to  see  him  t " 

"  Of  course  I  want  to  see  him.  I  want 
to  like  everybody  you  like.  And  I  think 
we  agree  very  well,  for  I  know  you  like 
M  de  Cernay  better  than  Madame,  juat  as 
I  do.  And  I  can  never  go  to  Eugland, 
because  of  that  dreadful  sea.  Oh,.  I  should 
die  of  fear!" 

"Let  ua  hope  that  some  day  you  will 
find  a  little  courage,"  said  M  de  Montmirail. 

He  was  certainly  unlike  himself  that 
evening,  a  little  disturbed  from  his  usual 
frank  placidity.  His  talk  with  Antoinette 
had  lost  something  of  its  old  intimate 
charm ;  the  touch  of  perfect  sympathy  and 
mutual  understanding  was  somehow  absent, 
though  she  was  not  aware  of  it :  she 
idolised  him  far  too  thoroughly  to  be 
critical 

He  presently  got  up,  and  walked  along 
the  room  two  or  three  timeSi  from  the 
,door  into  the  hall,  to  the  door  into  the 
dinine-room.  Antoinette  watched  him 
silently  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  sprang 
from  her  chair  and  joined  him. 

"  Why  do  yoa  march  up  and  down  1 " 
she  said,  "and  what  are  yoa  thinking 
about  %  I  must  march  with  you,  and  you 
must  tell  ma" 

Achille  smiled,  and  took  one  more  turn 
with  the  small  hand  in  his  arm.  He  could 
not  tell  her  of  what  he  was  thinking ;  no, 
not  that  evenine :  every  word  the  child 
said  made  it  harder. 

"  Gome,  let  us  play  a  game  of  tric-trac," 
he  said.  "And  then.  Mademoiselle,  you 
must  go  to  bed.  What  will  your  grand- 
mother say  if  you  don't  have  your  proper 
sleep  at  La  Tour  Blanche  1  And  she  will 
find  it  out  at  the  first  glance.  As  for  me, 
I  shall  never  hear  the  end  of  it" 
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It  was  the  castpm  at  La  Tour  Blanche 
for  the  Gai6  of  the  village  to  celehrate 
mass,  once  a  year,  in  the  chapel  at  the 
chUteaa ;  the  day  was  a  day  in  November, 
the  anniversary  of  the  last  Marquis's  death. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  this  service  for  the 
repose  of  her  grandfather^s  soul  that  little 
Antoinette  de  Montmirail  began  the  next 
day. 

Her  father  made  a  point  of  being  there 
every  year,  and  she  had  often  been  with 
him,  bat  never,  she  thought,  had  the 
solemnity  of  the  service  been  so  real  to  her 
as  on  that  morning.  Her  father  was  always 
a  good  man,  and  a  good  Catholic ;  perhaps 
it  was  because  she  was  older,  and  more  able 
to  understand  things,  but  she  felt  that  day, 
as  she  knelt  beside  him,  as  if  his  devotion 
were  deeper  than  she  had  ever  known  it 
before.  It  was,  indeed,  happiness  to  kneel 
beside  him,  even  at  such  a  sad  service  as 
this ;  to  feel  that  she  belonged  to  him  just 
as  he  belonged  to  the  dear  grandfatfier  who 
was  dead. 

People  who  were  at  all  particular  in 
religion  might  have  been  distressed  by  the 
rough,  inharmonious  tones  of  the  good 
Gur6*s  voice,  which  suited  ill  with  his 
vestments  of  black  velvet  and  silver  lace. 
The  blue  blouse  and  corduroy  trousers  of 
his  acolyte  were  also  a  little  out  of  keep- 
ing; but  neither  M.  de  Montmirail,  his 
daoghter,  nor  the  servants  who  knelt 
behind  them  in  the  little,  vaulted  chapel, 
were  disposed  to  be  at  all  critical  on  these 
subjects.  Their  religion  was  too  much  a 
part  of  their  life  to  be  the  least  trouble- 
some, or  anything  but  simple. 

The  mass  was  said,  the  duty  was  done, 
and  that  was  enough  for  them.  And  all 
the  time,  a  background  to  the  Guru's  chant- 
ing, a  thick,  dark  November  rain  descended 
steadily,  running  in  a  stream  down  the 
stone  steps  outside,  and  making  its  way  to 
lie  in  little  pools  under  the  rugged  old 
chapel  door. 

When  mass  was  over,  Mademoiselle  An- 
toinette darted  across  the  archway  and 
danced  into  the  kitchen,  where  Suzanne 
made  her  sit  down  by  the  stove  and  took 
her  wet  shoes  off.  Several  attractive  pots 
were  stewing  on  the  stove,  with  a  view  to 
the  breakfast  of  Monsieur  and  Mademoi- 
selle, also  of  Monsieur  le  Gar6,  and  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Oemay — ^if  the 
day  were  not  too  wet  for  them. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Gur^,  who  had 
tucked  up  his  "soutane,"  and  carried  a 
large  umbrella,  was  talking  to  M.  de 
Montmirail  over  a  comfortable  blaze  in  the 


salon.  The  cracked  and  diieoloared  paint, 
the  damp  with  which  the  walls  were 
stained,  the  rickety  windows,  the  faded, 
heavy,  ugly  furniture,  the  absence  of  cur- 
tains, portieres,  tapestries,  comfort  or 
luxury  of  any  kind,  were  all  far  more  eadly 
oonspicuous  now  than  in  the  evening;  and 
Madame  de  Cemay,  who  drove  up  cheer- 
fully with  her  husband  in  a  small  omniboi 
through  all  the  rain,  threw  up  her  handi 
and  screamed  with  laughter  when  M.  de 
Montmirail  amilingly  weleomed  her  to  hu 
ruin. 

'*  Rain  indeed,  my  dear  Msrqais  1 "  she 
cried.  "  We  must  take  this  into  our  cal- 
culations very  carefully." 

But  if  Madame  de  Gemay  was  un- 
complimentary towards  the  old  hoaie,ihe 
took  a  very  different  tone  with  regard  to 
Antoinette,  who  had  grown  to  perfection 
since  she  last  saw  her.  **  Ma  belle—mon 
ange,"  were  amongst  her  mfldest  expres- 
sions ;  and  the  child  thus  treated  began  to 
think  that^  after  all,  Madame  de  Ceraay 
was  very  agreeabia  No  wonder  tliat 
everyone  thought  and  said  so. 

**  At  least,"  said  Antoinette  afterwards, 
"  I  liked  her  when  she  was  there,  praising 
me.  But  when  she  was  gone,  I  did  not 
much  like  to  think  about  her." 

Antoinette  was  all  smiles,  though  she 
did  not  talk  much  in  the  presence  of  these 
grown-up  visitors.  Madame  de  Ceroaj 
did  moat  of  the  talking  at  breakfast,  though 
the  Cur^  made  manful  efforts  to  take  Us 
share,  and  argued  with  her  on  every 
subject  She  was  a  fine,  pleasant-looking 
woman,  tall,  and  large,  with  a  pretty  com- 
plexion ;  altogether  she  and  her  ugly 
little  husband  were  curiously  matched, 
except  in  their  manners,  both  being  very 
demonstrative  and  yery  noisy.  They  snd 
his  other  friends  often  accused  Achille 
de  Montmirail  of  being  as  quiet  as  an 
Englishman. 

After  breakfast  the  rain  went  on  pouring 
in  steady  sheeta  M.  le  Gur6  again  tucked 
up  his  "  soutane,"  and  starts  off  down  the 
avenue  with  his  large  umbrella^  M.  de 
Montmirail  and  his  friend  went  to  smoke 
in  the  library,  a  dOapidated  old  room  in 
the  west  tower.  Before  M.  de  Gemay  left 
the  salon,  he  made  all  sorts  of  telegiapbic 
signs  to  his  wife,  who  responded  in  the 
same  way.  Antoinette  could  hardly  help 
laughing ;  the  dear  Baron  looked  so  very 
like  a  monkey. 

Pierre  came  in  with  a  fresh  log  for  the 
fire,  which  blazed  cheerfully  up  the  wide 
chimney.     Madame  de  Oemay  sat  in  the 
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large  arm-chair  where  M.  de  Montmirail 
had  sat  last  night,  put  her  feet  on  a  foot- 
■tool,  and  held  up  the  ''  Gknlois  "  carefally 
for  a  screen,  as  there  were  no  screens  in 
this  hslf-fomished  old  house. 

"  Now,  Antoinette,  entertain  me,  amuse 
me,  my  sweet  chfld,"  she  said.  '*Your 
poor  little  Gnr6  proses  terribly;  he 
thinks  himself  as  wise  as  Solomon.  Don't 
sit  there,  my  angel,  you  will  bum  your 
cheeks,"  as  Antoinette  sat  down  in  front 
of  the  fire. 

She  could  not  exactly  place  herself  in 
the  large  chair  opposite  to  Madame  la 
BMTonne.  So,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
Antoinette  fetched  another,  hiffh-baeked 
and  very  uncomfortable,  and  placed  it  a 
little  way  off,  where  she  would  both  show 
proper  politeness  and  preserve  her  com- 
plexion. 

'*  Amuse  me,"  said  Madame  de  Oemay 
again ;  and  her  eyes  wandered  round  the 
room  with  a  considering  look. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  Convent^ 
madame)"  said  Antoinette.  *'I  made 
papa  laugh  yesterday  with  some  of  my 
stories." 

"  Ah,  no,  no  1 "  said  Madame  de  Ceinay. 
"No  doubt  the  Convent  is  entrancing,  and 
you  are  all  very  good  there.  When  I  was 
at  the  Convent  I  was  very  wicked.  / 
could  tell  you  stories,  but  I  wont,  so  don't 
ask  me.  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  other 
people,  my  little  angel,  but  about  yourself. 
You  are  growii^  up  now,  and  you  must 
have  a  great  many  wishes.  Tell  me  all 
about  them." 

Antoinette  folded  her  arms  and  looked 
grave. 

Madame  de  Cemay  sbcerely  thought 
that  it  was  a  very  sweet  and  pretty  little 
face — only  a  shade  too  earnest,  perhaps : 
the  girl  might  be  inclined  to  take  life 
too  seriously.  That  was  a  fault  of  dear 
Achiile,  in  spite  of  all  his  sweet  temper 
and  easy  good-nature. 

It  appeared  that  Antoinette  had  not 
many  wishes.  They  all  resolved  themselves 
bio  two;  that  La  Tour  Blanche  might 
be  restored,  and  that  she  might  live  there 
with  her  father. 

''  Ah,  men  Dieu !  I  never  heard  any- 
thing more  excellent,"  cried  Madame  de 
Cemay,  in  high  approval  "And  does 
your  dear  father  know  of  these  pretty 
little  wishes  1  Because  I  feel  sure  that 
they  must  Atom  him  beyond  everything." 

"  Ob,  yes,  madame.  He  has  known  for 
a  long  time,  and  we  were  talking  about 
them  acrain  vesterday." 


''  Charming,  charming ! " 

"  Ob,  yes,  one  can  make  the  most  glorious 
plans.  Only  one  must  be  reasonable/'  said 
Antoinette  with  a  little  sigh.  "  Where  is 
the  money  to  come  from  1  Papa  is  not  rich 
enough  to  restore  the  cbiteau,  and  he  does 
not  think  we  can  live  here  as  it  is — though 
I  do.  Yesterday  he  talked  about  selling 
it|  which  would  break  all  our  hearts." 

"  Of  course  it  would,"  said  the  Baronne, 
staring  at  her  and  nodding.  "  No,  no,  he 
will  never  sell  it  He  will  do  something 
much  pleasanter  for  everybody.  Did  he 
talk  of  any  other  plan  t " 

**  He  said  there  might  be  a  way.  I  did 
not  know  what  he  meant.  He  said, 
perhaps  he  would  tell  me  to-day." 

'*  Ah  !  He  thought  you  were  old  enough 
to  keep  a  secret,  did  het  Bien,  ma  belle  I 
I  think  so  too." 

"What  secret,  madame t"  Antoinette 
opened  her  large  eyes  very  wide,  and  the 
colour  rose  in  her  cheeks.  Suddenly  she 
knew  that  something  was  going  to  happen, 
something  that  would  change  her  life — 
and  yet|  what  could  it  be  1  Was  it  happi- 
ness or  sorrow  1  Madame  de  Cernay  was 
laughing ;  but  she  laughed  at  everything. 
At  that  moment  something  forced  into 
Antoinette's  mind  the  consciousness  that 
her  father  had  been  a  little  mysterious 
yesterday  and  this  morning ;  her  father,  who 
was  generally  as  open  as  the  day.  What 
could  be  going  to  happen  9  Was  he  going 
away  anywhere  to  make  his  fortune  1  Had 
he  got  some  appointment  somewhere  t 
Womd  she  be  senarated  from  him,  perhaps 
for  years  t  Had  he  brought  her  here  to 
say  good-bye  to  the  old  home,  till  he 
could  come  back  again  with  money  enough 
to  restore  it  t 

"Oh,  he  is  going  away!"  she  cried  in 
shrill  agony,  clasping  her  hands  together. 
"  Oh  no,  let  him  sell  it  to  Monsieur  Choco- 
lat  That  would  be  better  than  going  away. 
Madame,  you  will  let  me  go  and  tell  him 
so.  He  is  doing  it  for  me,  and  I  would 
rather  die  than  lose  him." 

**  Stop  1  stay  here,  my  child  1"  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Cemay.  "You  are  talking 
like  a  little  mad  woman.  Who  said  a  word 
about  your  fathei's  going  away!  He  is 
eoing  nowhere  but  to  Paris,  as  far  as  I 
know;  and  he  will  take  yon  with  hint" 

Antoinette  sat  down  again,  comforted  for 
the  moment  But  she  watched  the  Baronne 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  anxiety,  and  the 
happy  child-look  had  vanished  from  her 
face.  ^  I  thought  he  was  gobg  away  to 
get  some  money,"  she  murmured. 
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"No,  no" said  Madame  de  Gernay,  smil- 
ing. *'  His  friends  have  thonght  of  a  better 
plan  than  that ;  and  I  hope  his  charming 
little  daughter  will  be  too  reasonable  to  set 
herself  against  it  It  will  be  as  good  for 
her  as  for  him.  She  will  have  a  happy, 
beautiful  home,  and  a  friend  who  will  love 
her,  and  take  her  oat  into  the  world,  and 
arrange  her  dress,  and  in  fact  give  the 
dear  child  everything  that  she  wants  to 
make  life  perfect.  She  loves  her  father, 
and  she  wiU  see  him  entirely  happy  with  a 
companion  who  will  adore  him,  and  with 
a  fortane  to  do  anything  ha  pleases  to  the 
old  Toar  Blanche.  It  will  be  one  of  these 
days  the  most  beantifal  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  no  doubt  the  most 
agreeable,  as  Mduiemoiselle  de  Montmirail 
grows  up.'* 

Madame  de  Cernay  went  on  very  agree- 
ably with  her  oration  thus  far.  She  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  gently  waving  her 
newspaper  screen,  and,  being  satisfied  that 
she  was  breaking  the  news  for  M.  de 
Montmirail  with  the  most  considerate 
tenderneas,  she  let  her  eyes  wander  ronnd 
the  room  as  she  talked.  Bat  presently 
they  fell  on  the  child's  face,  and  she 
stopped  suddenly. 

<'  Mon  Dieu,  Antoinette  I  What  is  the 
matter)'  she  cried.  Antoinette  was  deadly 
pale :  even  her  lips  were  white,  and  she 
was  struggHog  to  speak.  At  first,  she 
could  hardly  utter  a  sound;  then  she 
screamed  out,  <^  Papa  1 "  and  the  shrill 
agonised  cry  must  have  pierced  through 
walls  and  doors,  for  he  came  hurriedly 
into  the  room  a  moment  afterwards,  and 
the  child  flung  herself  into  hU  arms  in  a 
wild  passion  of  crjing.  With  many 
caressing  words  he  lifted  her  up,  and 
absolutely  carried  her  away,  leaving  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Gemay  to  express 
their  sentiments  to  each  other. 

These  sentiments  were  hardly  well 
defined  at  once;  but  they  found  a  very 
decided  voice  later,  when  the  Marquis's 
two  friends  were  driving  back  in  their 
omnibus  to  Saint  Bernard  through  the  still 
pouring  rain. 

"I  certainly  would  not  be  her  step- 
mother, the  spoilt  child  !"  cried  Madame  de 
Gernay,  with  shrieks  of  laughter. 

*'  She  has  gained  her  point ;  she  will  not 
have  a  stepmother  at  all,"  said  the  Baron. 


"  I  call  his  weakness  scandalous.  Did  yoa 
understand  t  He  wishes  to  put  an  end 
at  once  to  all  negotiations ;  says  that  his 
chief  object  was  the  good  of  his  child, 
and  that  he  will  not  make  her  miaerable. 
On  my  faith,  that  child  has  somethmg  to 
answer  for.  He  is  too  amiable,  that  dear 
Achille ;  absolutely  soft,  ridicalous,  insane, 
absurd.  To  let  the  fancies  of  a  ebild 
overturn  family  arrangements  in  that  sort 
of  way  1  Better  marry  ten  wives  than 
make  oneself  a  slave  to  a  girl  of  foorteen. 
Good  Heavens  1  that  a  friend  of  mine 
should  be  such  a  fool ! " 

M.  de  Gemay  gnashed  his  teeth,  clenched 
his  fist,  and  thumped  on  the  cushion. 

*'Well,  our  little  plan  is  spoilt,  tbat 
is  all,"  laid  his  wife,  "for  my  aunt 
had  a  better  match  in  view  for  B^itrice, 
and  only  listened  to  this  to  please  m& 
Well,  we  shall  see.  Madame  the  mother- 
in-law  may  interfere,  and  bring  Ma  petite' 
to  her  senses.  I  know  she  wishes  for  more 
money  in  the  family.  It  is  a  joke,  indeed, 
if  a  poor  man  can't  marry  again,  because 
his  little  daughter  says  no." 
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CHl^LFTER   XUl.      MAY  HAS   A  HOLIDAY, 

Me  AH  WHILE,  that ''  propioqaity,*'  which, 
acortiing  to  Jolittsonp  is  enoagh  of  itself 
to  geoerate  love^  was  working  with  full  and 
fell  effect  upon  tha  BUaceptible  heart  of 
Gawer.  He  was  delirioual^  in  love  aad 
lived  only  in  thoughts  of  May  in  her 
absence,  and  in  her  smilei  when  with 
her.  Of  Mrf.  Bereaford*s  en  courage  men  t 
he  had  n:*  doubtg  and  he  had  little 
doubt  of  the  good  Vicar's ;  but  of  May's 
be  had  deepening  doubts.  Her  frank, 
collectedj  and  playful  manner  was  not  now, 
even  in  Gower's  eyes,  the  manner  of  a 
maiden  in  lovo.  Certainly  she  Itked  him^ 
but  did  she  love  him  I  He  dared  not 
yet  ask  May*  If  only  be  knew  how  he 
stood  with  her  I 

If  only  he  did  I  If  only  he  heard  May's 
conversations  about  him  with  her  father  1 

"  Father,  I  wish  you*d  take  him  today  ; 
it*s  your  week  for  the  fnuerala^"  May  urged 
aggrievedly,  in  allusion  to  the  arrangement 
by  which  her  father  and  Mr.  Spratt  t^ok 
"  the  surplice  duty  "  week  about, 

Xiie  Vicar  laughed. 

"  Do  yon  find  him  so  depressing  1  "  he 
aiked* 

**  We  haven't  an  idea  in  common/*  she 
groaned  in  unaffected  weariness, 

"  You  mean  that  he  hasn't  half  a  one  in 
hij  head  to  contribute  t  Well,  he  isn't  a 
gemus,  certainly ;  bat  he  seems  good* 
nalor^d  enough." 

"Yes,  he*a  good-natnred,  and  good- 
tempered^  and  amiable— like  Mr.  Spratt." 

*'  My  dear  Miy  ["escclaimei  her  father, 
'  what  has  he  done  ?  " 


TOL.  XUt, 


But  he  soon  perceived  that  May  had 
a  serious  reason  for  the  request,  and  was  at 
DO  loss  either  to  gneas  what  it  was,  Mrs, 
Beresford,  indeed,  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
triumph  at  the  success  of  her  match-making 
plans,  bad  hinted  to  him  pretty  plainly 
that  a  proposal  was  imminent — a  suggestion 
which  the  Vicar  pooh-poohed  as  pre- 
posterous. But  May's  serious  anxiety  to 
be  rid  of  the  youth  convinced  the  Vicar 
that  there  was  something  in  this  suggestion 
of  his  wife, 

'It's  easy  to  say  'take  him/ but  he  won't 
follow  me,'*  he  said.  *'  It^  is  like  Fred  to  get 
even  his  hospitality  done  for  him,"  he  added 
with  clouded  hro^,  as  having  graver  reasons 
than  this  for  his  irritation  against  Fred, 

"He  could  hardly  have  helped  asking 
him,  and  he  couldn't  know  that  he  would 
have  to  be  away  himself/'  May  replied  with 
her  usual  eagerness  to  take  np  arms  for 
Fred, 

'*WeIl,  dear,  I  hope  Mr.  Gower  is  the 
only  trouble  he's  brought  upon  us/'  her 
father  answered  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh — 
the  smile  being  assumed  and  the  eigh 
sincere,  "What  have  you  done  with 
him  I  " 

*^  1  sent  him  into  the  village,  bat  he'U  be 
back  presently," 

"  I  had  better  go  and  meet  him." 

"  It's  no  good  meeting  misfortunes  half- 
way," May  answered  smiling;  *^btit  you 
might  carry  him  off  when  he  comes  back, 
I  really  must  go  to  the  schools  to-day," 

*'  I  shall  bore  him  to  death," 

"Oh,  welf,  he'll  have  his  revenge,'^  she 
rejoined  with  a  touch  almost  of  acrimony 
in  her  tone. 

In  truth  May  bad  been  joked  so  about 
Mr.  G  >wer  in  the  vilUge,  and  indirectly  in- 
structed about  him  by  her  mother^  that 
she  had  her  e^ei  well  opened  to  the  mean* 
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iag  dT  the  jTMng  giBttofM«*s  later  manner, 
which,  indeed,  wm  nMrkei  enoc^k  Kow 
iHille  be  wee  to  !ur  «nlf  Fred's  fnmti,  tke 
eoold  endoie  ibe  ireary  day-long  drizzle  «f 
kis  da^M;  but  in  Mb  new  light  of  a  lover 
hifledeqlaoentsillineBewaeintoknibk.  Be- 
•ides,  ebe  had  eome^  not  without  good 
retton,  to  think  a  proposal  possible,  and 
this  die  must  ward  off  k  all  waya 

Bsty  nnf ertunately,  her  endden  dhUaee 
e{  manlier,  and  her  new  avoidanoe  of 
Crower  wen  in  boum  moods  interpreted  by 
him  in  an  oppaaite  sense— aa  either  tte 
dkynees  or  Hie  eoqaetry  of  eoneeiwMi  Ivfe. 
To-day,  fox  instance,  being  in  better  spiiitsi 
he  was  disposed  so  to  interpret  them  ;  and 
while  May  was  arranging  wiA  her  father 
for  his  being  taken  off  her  hands,  he  was 
rehearsing  to  himself  a  proposal  he  had  at 
last  resolved  npon.  Htirrying  back  to  find 
an  immediate  opportonity  for  making  it, 
he  was  met  in  the  hall  by  the  Yicar,  who 
carried  him  off  helplessly  to  Leeds.  But 
again,  this  more  of  the  Vicar'^  had  the 
opposite  of  its  intended  effect  Oower, 
bent  and  drawn  back  Kke  a  bow,  waited 
now  only  the  moment  of  his  release  to  let 
loose  his  pent-np  passion,  and  came  to  prize 
his  opportunities  in  proportion  to  their 
growing  scarceness. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  carried  off  a  victim 
by  the  victimised  Vicar ;  for  it  was  hard 
to  say  which  of  the  two  was  ttie  more  nn- 
comfortable  in  the  companionship  of  the 
other.  The  Vicar's  discomfort,  however, 
was  purely  unselfish  and  hospitable,  arising 
from  a  consciousness  of  boredom  of  his 
guest  by  himself^  not  of  himself  by  his 
guest. 

"  You  oufl^t  to  do^  Leeds  for  the  same 
reason  that  Tom  Sheridan  did  a  coal-pit — 
to  be  able  1k>  say  he  had  done  it  And, 
indeed,  when  you've  done  Leeds,  you  might 
say  vou  had  done  a  coal-pit,  without  much 
strain  on  your  conscience/' 

**  Is  it  so  black,  sir  t  *'  asked  the  hapless 
youth,  in  the  hope  of  some  excuse  for 
escape. 

"  Neariy ;  it  is  just  '  darkness  visible.' 
It's  down  in  such  a  hole  that  the  smoke 
can't  get  away." 

••Have  you  to  go  there  to-day,  sir  t " 

<*  Not  particularly ;  but  you  ought  to  see 
it,  as  you  haven't  seen  a  coal-pit." 

<*But  I  couldn't  think  of  taking  you 
there ;  and,  besides,  I  would  rather ** 

"I  assure  you  it's  not  the  least 
trouble,"  the  Vicar  hastened  to  say,  <'and 
I  should  like  to  show  you  the  fine  old 
parish  church,  and  a  factory  or  two." 


^'But  I've  done  ese,"  gasped  Gkxwen 
with  a  dnsad  BaeeUection  of  Sogden's. 

''Not  an  iies  faetery,  not  a  fox^pi  Yon 
maikj  must  see  Jeffrey's  great  iren  and 
engme  works.  You  eeolSa't  leave  the 
North  without  seebg  them ;  it  wmild  be 
like  leaving  Rome  without  seeing  St. 
Peter's." 

Lesmg  Demearter  en  the  eve  of  the  Si 
L%^  wooU  kasre  been  a  mnch  more 
effective  illustration  to  Gown's  ean ;  bat 
even  the  Sk  Leger  would  not  have  inmn 
him  to-day,  vohueUtitf ,  Craai  May's  aiAe ; 
and  yet  he  has  t9  g»  4ewB  iiits  this 
Sty^an  hole! 

^e  hapless  Vicar  tried  in  turn,  and  in 
vain,  every  subject,  a&d  had,  at  last,  to  give 
up  the  attempt  at  conversation  in  despair. 
The  only  thing  wherdn  Gewer  showed  the 
least  interest  during  the  day,  was  Ms  own 
weight,  which,  according  to  the  scales  in 
Jeffrey's  foundry,  was  less  by  nearly  a 
pNQund  than  wlut  it  had  been  a  month 
smce  in  Cambridge. 

This  seemed  greatly  to  exercise  him, 
and  he  recurred  to  it  more  than  once 
during  the  Viear*s  irrelevant  expositions  of 
the  might  of  Nasmyth  hammers,  or  of  tiie 
beauty  of  old  stained  glass.  Indeed,  this 
loss  of  weight  was  the  sole  impression  he 
brought  back  with    him  from  Leeds. 

Altogether,  so  May  said,  Mr.  Gower  had 
his  revenge;  for  the  boredom  he  inflicted 
was  as  much  deeper  than  that  he  endured, 
as  the  Vicar's  hospitable  eagerness  to  please 
was  greater  than  his  guest's  complaisance. 
There  was  just  one  Indd  interval  in  the 
day — dinner-time— during  which  Gower, 
being  sumptuously  entertuned  at  the 
'*  Victoria,"  recovered  his  amiability  and 
spirits. 

He  went  so  far  even  as  to  admit,  over 
his  port,  that  "  he  supposed  there  must  be 
such  places  as  Leeds." 

•*  Yes,"  i:eplied  the  Tlcar,  laughing.  "  If 
we  hadn't  such  places  we  couldn^  grow 
merchant-princes,  or  even  lilies  of  the  field, 
like  yourself." 

*'  I  don't  think  any  of  my  people  were 
ever  in  trade,*!  Gower  answered,  with  an 
eye  to  impressing  his  prospective  father-in- 
law  with  the  grandeur  of  his  house. 

"  You  sell  sheep  and  cows,  I  suppose^ 
and,  perhaps,  pheasants  and  partridges,  eht 
And  you  wouldn't  make  much  by  them  if 
there  were  no  ffuch  swarming  hives  as 
Leeds." 

From  this  conversation  the  sagacious 
Gower  inferred  that  the  Vicar  was  levelKog 
him  down  to  his  daughter  in  prospect  of  the 
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approaching  proposal !  Gonniiig  ftdk,  like 
owk,  aoeuatomed  lo  look  alwaya  for  yermiii 
in  darkness,  are  wide  and  wild  in  their  aim 
in  broai,  dowjic%ht  dayMght ;  and  Gower 
was  joat  the  man  to  m^nndeiatand  the 
motives  of  so  tnupareat  a  parMH  aa  oar 
Vicar. 

"  It  doesnt  matter  fo  long  as  a  man's  a 
gentleman,''  he  said,  aa  though  making  a 
coiioean<m  to  the  Vicar,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  of  a  mnoh  older  and  higher  family 
than  t^iwM^olf, 

''It  depends  on  what  yon  mean  by  a 
gentletnan,*  replied  the  Vicar,  oonsdons  of 
a  suspicion  of  patronage  in  the  youth's 
tono,  *'  whether  yoa  mean  a  gentleman  by 
Urth  or  by  position,  or  in  manners,  or 
in  mind.  The  last  is  the  gold ;  and  the 
rest  only  '  the  goinea^  stamp,'  or  worthless 
paper  money." 
"  I  meant  all  of  them  tc^ather." 
"Yoa  don't  often  find  them  all  to- 
gether," rejoined  the  Vicar,  *<  or  often  find 
tiie  last  of  tLem  at  all ;  bat  when  yoa  do 
find  it^  the  rest  doesn't  matter  mach,  as 
yoa  say.** 

Thongh  Gtower  had  by  no  means  said 
this,  or  meant  it^  he  accepted  the  credit  of 
it  eoMplaoently. 

'<  Bat  here,  in  the  Weat  Riding,"  con- 
tianed  the  Vicar,  '''a  gentleman'  has 
ancyther  meaniog  iJtogether,  and  is  defined 
as  yoa  woald  define  a  tramp,  as  '  a  man 
who  has  notlung  to  da'  What  a  satire  on 
theffenteyl" 

''  Kot  many  of  that  sort  in  these  parts, 
I  fa&ey,"  Gower  replied  with  a  ahaddering 
recoUeetion  of  to3  as  ceaseless,  grimy,  and 
monotonons  as  that  of  their  Sisyphean 
steam  engines  1 

"No;  they  don't  belicTe  here  in 
Aziafcotle's  'the  end  of  laboor  is  to  give 
leisnre,'  but  consider  work,  merely  as 
work,  ▼irtoons  in  iteell'' 

Bat  the  mere  mention  at  ArtstoUe  was 
enough  to  aSence  Gower,  who  relapsed 
forthwith  into  his  former  gloom.  He 
took  interest  henceforth  in  nothing  till 
they  regained  Hamtfieisley  station,  where 
he  had  liimself  reweighed  on  the  company's 
spring  bidaace^  wmch  registered  him 
nearty  a  poond  heavier  than  he  had  been  a 
monlii  smce  in  Qambridge!  The  Vicar 
Boggeaied  that  the  Leeds  smoke  which,  on 
the  principle  of  the  Mont^lfier  ballooD, 
would  natnrally  leritate  him,  accounted 
tor  the  two  poande'  diaerepan^;  bat  to 
Gower,  the  matter  aeemed  mnoh  too  aerioua 
for  a  jeatb  He  had  got  aome  theory  into 
his  head  abeat  the  pnfm  proportion  of 


weight  to  height)  which  he  expounded 
with  much  earnestness  to  the  Vicar. 

Altogether  the  yictimiaed  Vicar  felt  as 
weary  of  his  day  as  though  he  had  been 
playing  lawn-tennis  for  eight  hours  with  a 
man  idio  noTor  returned  him  a  single  ball 
There  was  no  subject  which  he  had  not 
started  and  which  had  not  fallen  forthwith 
dead  to  the  ground.  He  waS|  of  course, 
oonscioas  that  men  of  his  age  were  not  in 
touch  with  lads  of  the  age  of  Gower ;  but 
in  his  long  and  varied  experience  of  such 
youths,  he  had  never  before  met  one  with 
whom  he  could  not  hit  upon  a  single 
subject  of  mutual  interest  Yet  to  such  a 
yomh  his  wife  would  have  been  rejoiced  to 
bind  her  daughter  for  Kfe!  Thinldng 
much  of  the  extraordinary  sophistication 
at  women's  minds  in  such  matters,  he  con- 
gratnkted  himself  that  May  at  leaat  had 
not  learned  to  value  a  man  by  his  mere 
tinsel  wrappagea 

Aa  he  entend  the  Vicarage  drawine-room 
he  asked  the  question  that  Gower^s  eyes 
had  aaked  afareaidy : 

**  Where's  May!" 

"She's  gone  to  the  choir  rehearsal  She 
woald  go,"  anawered  Mrs.  Beresford 
quemloasly. 

"  Enoch  asked  her,  probably,  a«  Spratt 
has  given  them  up  in  disgusV'  the  Vicar 
auggeated. 

"He'd  better  rive  op  hts  caracy  if  he 
gives  up  his  work/'  retorted  Mra  Bmsf  ord 

"  He's  only  bound  to  listen  to  them  on 
Sundays  and  festivals;  and  quite  enough, 
too." 

"  You  know  very  well,  George,  it's  not 
that — but  some  nonsense  about  women 
being  out  of  place  in  a  eboir." 

" '  In  the  sanctuary,'  my  dear,  '  in  the 
sanctuary.'  I  soppose  he  thinks,  like 
Saint  Kevin,  there  ought  to  be  sanctuary 
somewhere  from  you." 

**  She  thought  she  would  have  been  back 
before  you  returned,"  Mrs.  Beresford  said. 
"She's  later  to-night  than  usual,  though 
she  knows  I  don't  like  her  coming  bayok 
done  at  this  hoar/'  she  added,  with  a 
glance  at  Gkwer. 

**  If  yoa  would  allow  me  to  go  for  her,  I 
should  be  only  too  happy  to  escort  her/' 
Gower  cried  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Beresford  of  course  assented,  while 
the  Vicar  dared  not  dissent 

CHAPTER  ZrV.     THB  BXHEABSAU 

Mat's  mam  motive  in  attending  Ae 
chm  xehearsal  was  escape  from  Gower;  but 
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1^^  had  also  in  her  mind  the  motive 
Buggeated  by  her  fattier — the  conciliation 
of  Enoch  Lamb,  the  choir  master,  one  of 
her  dearest)  worthiest)  and  kindliest  village 
friends. 

Mr.  Spratt's  Popish  proposal  to  exclude 
women  from  the  choir  shook  Enoch's  faith 
to  its  foundations ;  for,  to  his  thinking,  as 
the  €SBential  difference  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  Dissent  was  the  Anglican 
choral  service,  so  the  essential  difference 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Bome  was  the  admission  of  women  into 
the  choir.  In  truth,  Enoch,  like  many 
West  Biding  folk,  was  music  mad,  and 
considered  all  the  machinery  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  littte  more  than  the  mere 
bellows  to  the  organ  of  her  choral  servicei 
Her  choral  service,  again,  meant  to  htm 
mainly  the  singing  of  his  favourite  pupil, 
Phoebe  Ann,  a  girl  of  only  thirteen,  with  a 
very  sweet)  true,  and  pure  voice — what  there 
was  of  it  Of  course,  at  her  age,  there  was 
so  little  of  it  that  her  singing  seemed 
sometimes  like  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
exquisite,  but  inaudible,  to  everyone 
except  Enoch,  who  sincerely  believed  it  to 
be  ttie  soul  of  ttie  choir. 

If,  then,  her  choral  service  was  the  soul 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  if  the  soul 
of  Hammersley  choral  service  was  the 
voice  of  PhoBM  Ann,  what  a  heretic  did 
Mr.  Spratt  appear  to  Enoch,  when  he 
propos^  the  exclusion  of  Phoebe  Ann 
from  ttie  choir  I  The  old  man  did  well  to 
be  angry. 

"  Spratt  cannot  bide  to  think  folk  coom 
for  owt  nobbut  to  hearken  him  praich," 
he  said,  in  indignant  explanation  of  this 
attempt  to  eliminate  Phoebe  Ann  from  the 
attractions  of  the  church.  "  He'd  have  it 
all  to  hissen  it  he  could ;  an'  so  he  wad, 
aw  reckon,  if  there  wor  nobbut  his  praioh- 
ing  to  hearken  to." 

Perhaps,  the  oddest  thing  about  Enoch's 
delusion  was  that  the  first  and  last 
thing  he  valued  in  a  voice  was  power; 
and  no  one  was  more  critical  and  caustic 
than  he,  about  the  lack  of  this  essential 
vocal  quality  in  anyone  except  his  favourite 
pupil.  When  Beuben  Bairstow,  who  had 
really  a  delicious  tenor  voice,  sang  '*  Com- 
fort ye"  at  "the  Anniversary,"  everyone 
but  Enoch  was  in  raptures. 

**  Nay,"  he  said,  when  asked  confidentty 
<*  what  did  yo'  think  by  that  voice,  Enoch  1 " 
*'  Nay,  aw  ne'er  heeard  it ;  aw  sat  at  far 
end  o'  t'  church,  tha  knaws." 

Yet^  when  Phoebe  Ann  was  piping  some 
solo  (all  possible  solos  were  given  to  her), 


in  her  little  linnet-like  voice,  Enoch  would 

hurry  down  to  sit  at  the  far  end  of  ttie 

church  all  ear,  as  if  he— 

Took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  sool 
Under  the  ribs  of  doath. 

Whereas  he  really  needed  to  be  aU  ear  to 
catch  her  voice  at  alL 

Yet,  though  he  gave  Phoebe  Ann  all 
possible  solos,  and  would  have  made  the 
very  ^  amens  "  solos  for  her,  if  he  couUL ; 
still  such  was  his  tact  and  devemess  that 
he  managed  to  get,  and  keep  together, 
a  respectable  choir — a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment when  the  professional  jealousy  of 
singers  is  considered,  together  with 
Enoch's  favouritism  and  caustic  criticism. 

Enoch's  admiration  of  May  amounted  to 
worship  almost,  and  was,  indeed,  fo  deep 
that  he  would  admit  her  voice  to  be  finer 
than  Phoebe  Ann'a  He  would  hardly  have 
made  even  this  admission — ^though  May's 
voice  was  as  strong  as  it  was  sweet — ^if  she 
had  been  in  the  choir ;  but,  as  she  was  out- 
side all  competitions  for  solos,  Enoch  con- 
ceded to  her  the  palm.  He  would  even  at 
rehearsals  pose  her  as  Phoebe  Ann's  model, 
by  setting  May  to  sing  the  solo  first,  much 
to  her  confusion  and  discomfort. 

Oa  entering  the  schoolroom  this  evening 
— for  Mr.  Spratt  had  relegated  rehearsals 
to  the  schoolroom  to  save  the  church  the 
desecration  of  Enoch's  diy  humour  and 
the  laughter  It  occasioned — Majr  found 
Phoebe  Ann  standing  forward  waiting  for 
the  cue  of  the  harmonium  symphony  to 
begin  her  solo. 

"  Soft,  lass,  soft  I "  Enoch  cried  earnestly, 
as  a  premonitory  caution,  as  though  Phoebe 
Ann  were  given  to  shaking  the  roof  with 
her  reedy  trill.     "  Soft,  lass,  soft ! " 

But  when  Phoebe  Ann,  seeing  Mky 
enter,  remained  silent  altc^ether,  Enoch 
said,  in  his  dry  way  : 

<*  Nay,  that's  soft  eneu  anyway,  lass." 

«*Mi8S  Beresford,"  Phoebe  Ann  answered 
in  explanation;  whereupon  Enoch  tamed 
to  see  and  welcome  May. 

"  Nay,  Miss  May  1 "  he  cried  witti  heart- 
felt  pleasure.  ^'Aw'm  fain  to  see  thee^ 
aw  ham  that  Mr.  Spratt  has  gi'en  ne 
t'sack  thro'  church  o'  practice  neett,  an' 
reckons  to  sack  us  thro'  sarviees  an'  alL 
He  braids  o'  *  a  cock  that  can  ne'er  bide 
to  hear  another  crow  i'  t'same  yard ^" 

**  It  is  not  that,  Enoch ;  but  he  likes 
a  surpliced  choir," 

Enoch  smiled  at  May's  innoeenca  Ae, 
however,  he  could  not  in  Phoebe  Ann's 
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preeence  enlighten  Mayas  to  Mr.  Spratt's 
real  motive,  he  said  only : 

•'Nay,  a  sorpliGed  choir  1  Who's  to 
tue*  wi*  t'boys !  A  boy*s  voice  braids  o* 
a  bird'a  egg ;  it's  no  sooiner  hatched  nor 
it'a  cracked.  Aw'm  noan  bother  w  boys, 
while  aw  can  get  lasses  wi'  voices  that  hold 
aht  as  long  as  yon  need  'em." 

''Bat  Mr.  Spratt  has  given  np  all 
thoughts  of  a  sorpliced  choir,  Enoch." 

"Ay,  as  aw've  gi'en  np  all  thowt  o* 
P«rleement,"  rejoined  EnodL  '^  We  could 
do  wi'  a  snrpllce  less,  aw  reckon,  i't' 
church,  i'  place  of  a  score  moer  on  'em/' 
he  added,  with  some  bitterness,  for  Mr. 
Spratt  had  become  altogether  abominable 
to  him. 

May  was  a  good  deal  shocked  by  the 
example  of  dislike  and  contempt  of  Mr. 
Spratt  which  Enoch  was  settbgthe  choir; 
M,  however,  the  old  man  was  a  chartered 
libertine  in  his  tongue,  and  intended,  and 
was  taken  to,  mean  much  less  than  he  said, 
■he  merely  hastened  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion. 

*'I'm  afraid  I  interrupted  Phoebe  Ann," 
she  said. 

"Nay,  yo've  just  coomed  i'  time  to  gi'e 
her  a  lesson — ^gi'e  Mies  May  V  music,  lass," 
he  turned  to  say- to  Phoebe  ^n. 

It  was  vain  for  May  to  protest,  as  Enoch 
was  bent  upon  paying  her  this  extravagant 
compliment  in  the  presence  of  the  choir; 
•o  she  took  the  music,  while  Enoch  hurried 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  to  hear  her 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  Here  he 
listened  with  ears,  eyes,  and  mouth  (for 
he  enjoyed  singing,  and  especially  her 
singing,  intensely),  while  he  kept  time 
unconsciously  with  head,  hands,  and  feet 
Bat  just  in  the  very  middle  of  the  solo,  he 
shouted,  "Stop  I"  May  stopped  dead, 
thinking  she  had  made  some  terrible 
blunder. 

'^ Aw  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  May;  but 
you're  makkin'  sich  an  a  din  that  aw  can 
noane  hear  what  Frances  Ann  Greenough 
Is  saying." 

The  hapless  Frances  Ann,  who  had  been 
seen  by  Enoch  to  whisper  something  to 
her  neighbour,  was  overwhelmed  by  so 
sarcastic  a  rebuke. 

*'  What  is  it,  lass  1  Spik'  up ! "  After 
a  sflence  that  might  be  felt  of  a  second  or 
two,  Enoch  added  coolly  :  "  Yo'  mun  for- 
gi'e  me.  Miss  May,  but  aw  thowt  it  wor 
lommut  that  wadn't  wait  whiles  tha'd 
finished.      Tak'  it  thro'—*  He  leadest  mo,' 

♦  "Tim."  !.«.  bother  with. 


adn,  Fred,"  he  said  to  the  youth  who  was 
plajing  the  harmonium;  and  from  this 
passage  May  meekly  recommenced,  feeling 
not  in  the  least  offended,  but  exceedingly 
sorry  for  the  crushed  Frances  Ann. 

When  the  solo  ceased,  and  the  chorus 
came  in,  Enoch  beat  time  with  a  big 
Prayer-Book  upon  a  school-desk ;  and  at  the 
close  he  said,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow : 

«  We  man  tak'  that  o'er  agin  wi'  a  bit 
moer  sperrit,  and  wakken  Silas  theer, 
who's  snorin'  i'  place  o'  singin'.  When  aw 
wor  thee  age,  lad,  aw  pum^  t'Hallelujahs 
while  t'  sweeat  fair  pahr^d  dahn  me,  aw 
did.  Singin'  wor  singin'  then,  yo'  mind, 
an'  noan  t  smoo'ered  grant  an'  squeak  of 
a  pig  i'  a  poke — or  i'  a  surplice,  aither,"  he 
added^  as  another  cut  at  Mr.  Spratt's 
heresy.  <'  Nah,  lass,  it's  thee  benefit,"  he 
said,  turning  to  Phoebe  Ann,  who,  being  a 
shy  girl,  and  modest  withal — in  spite  of 
Enoch's  extravagant  opinion  of  her — 
sang  with  tremulous  nervousness  through 
her  consciousness  of  eclipse  by  May. 
Neverdieless,  Eaoch  hung  upon  her 
lips  with  a  rapt  attention  which  only  a 
very  cynical  musician  would  have  had  the 
heart  to  smile  at  "  Nay,  lass,  yo  mun  let 
It  goa,  an'  noan  keep  it  shut  up  an'  flutterin' 
like  a  bird  i'  a  basket,"  he  said  in  allusion 
to  Phoebe  Ann's  timid  "  tremolo,"  "Shoe's 
flayed  on*  thee,  miss,"  he  whispered  aside 
to  May. 

But  Phoebe  Ann  was  ''flayed  on" 
more  than  May  at  that  moment,  for  the 
sudden  flutter  and  failure  of  her  voice  were 
due  to  the  appearance  of  Gower.  As  only 
May  and  Enoch  had  their  backs  to  him, 
he  stood  at  the  door  shamefaced,  in  fall 
view  of  Phoebe  Ann  and  the  choir,  con- 
scious of  the  inevitable  construction  they 
would  put  upon  this  dog-like  attendance 
on  May. 

Indeed,  he  had  the  precise  blinking, 
half-averted,  mortified  look  of  a  dog  which 
its  child  owner  has  just  decorated  with  a 
ribbon,  as  a  symbol  of  ownership.  There 
is  nothing  more  difficult  than  for  a  shy 
man  to  wear  the  yoke  of  love,  when  first 
imposed,  without  showing  a  self-conscious 
and  sheepish  desire  to  hide  himself  from 
the  ridicule  of  his  fellows.  Bat  with 
the  whole  choir  grinning  in  unison,  so 
shy  a  youth  as  Gower  felt  and  looked 
absurdly  self-conscious  and  sheepish. 

May,  turning  to  foUow  the  broad  track 
of  this  grin,  was  mortified  beyond  measure 
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at  Bight  of  Gower.  She  had  been  raUied 
for  dajs  past  about  Gower  by  the  whole 
parish  in  a  manner  as  light  and  graceful  as 
the  tread  of  a  hippopotamus  upon  a  sensi- 
tiye  pTant,  and  here  was  an  advertisement 
to  the  whole  parish  of  what  it  had  raUied 
her  upon  1 

She  reddened  to  the  roots  of  her  hair 
with  shame  and  vexation,  and  marched 
down  to  the  door  with  as  much  stateliness 
and  deliberation  as  she  could  assume, 
while  conscious  of  every  eye  and  ear  behind 
her  being  strained  to  tike  in  the  inter- 
view. 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  Gower?  Has  Fred 
come  1  *' 

*'  No ;  but  Mrs.  Beresford  wished  me  to 
escort  you  home,"  Gower  stammered,  for 
May's  manner  was  by  no  means  encourag- 
ing, while  the  audience  of  the  chorus  was 
embarrassing  in  the  extreme, 

"Escort  met  Bat  I  do  not  need  an 
escort,  I  assure  you ;  besides,  I  am  not 
going  home  for  some  time  yet,  as  the 
rehearsal  is  not  nearly  over,"  May  said 
weakly,  for  it  is  always  feeble  and  in- 
effective to  assign  two  reasons — the  second 
being  a  virtual  admission  either  of  the  in- 
sincerity or  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  first 

"  Bat  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear 
the  rehearsal  if  you'll  allow  me  to  stay,"  he 
pleaded  almost  beseechingly. 

•*  I  wish  you  would  if  you  don't  mind," 
May  rejoined  with  unlooked-for  alacrity. 

"  Mind  1  I  should  like  it  greatly,  if  I'm 
not  in  the  way,"  he  rejoined  eagerly. 

"  Ob,  I'm  sure  Mr.  Lumb  won't  mind. 
Mr.  Gower  has  come  down  to  hear  the 
rehearsal,  Enochs  if  vou  will  let  him." 

!'  He's  lat'  aw  reckon,  unless  tha'lt  tak' 
solo  ovver  agin,"  replied  Enoch  dryly. 

May  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

"  I  have  to  go  and  see  a  sick  child — ^Mrs* 
Lightowler's,  you  know.  Good-night,"  she 
said  to  the  choir,  and,  under  cover  of  their 
chorussed  reply  "Gooid-night,  miss,"  she 
said  to  Gower,  ''Tour  staying  to  hear  them 
will  gratify  them  greatly." 

Before  he  could  reply  she  was  gone. 

Gower  felt  not  only  ill-used,  but  angry, 
and  yet  more  in  love  with  May  than  ever  1 
However,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
follow  her,  or  even  to  escape  to  the 
Vicarage,^  after  what  had  been  said ;  so  he 
stayed  with  sullen  resignation. 

He  might  have  made  off  after  a  decent 
interval  if  it  had  not  unfortunately  oc- 
curred to  Enoch  that  he  really  and  merely 
had  come,  after  all,  to  hear  Phoebe  Ann 
sing ;  wherefore,  he  put  the  girl,  not  only 


through  the  anthem,  but  through  two 
"  servicep,"  glancing  triumphantly  from  her 
to  Grower  during  the  performances,  and,  at 
the  close  of  eaoh,  expatiating  enthnsiaati- 
cally  upon  the  beauty  of  her  voice  and  the 
finish  of  her  singing. 

It  was  only  from  these  assurances  that 
Gower  gathered  that  the  gid  had  a  v(dce 
at  idl,  and  he  gathered  it  but  dimly  owing 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  language. 

''What  dost  ta  think  by  her,  Mr. 
Gower  1    Shoo  braids  a  bit  o'  Patti,  eh  %  " 

Gower,  not  having  the  fidntest  notion 
of  what  was  said,  muttered  some  aafe 
assent. 

Enoch  was  sufficiently  encouraged  to 
enter  into  a  long  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  disMvantages  which  would 
prevent  Phodbe  Ann  developbg  into  a 
Patti,  with  the  result  of  conveying  to 
the  bewildered  Grower  the  idea  diat  he 
was  begging  I  He  would  have  offered  him 
half-arcrown,  or,  perhaps,  a  shilling,  if  he 
had  been  the  kind  of  man  to  fiing  away 
half-crowns  or  shillings  for  nothing;  but 
he  was  not  at  all.  Instead,  he  offered 
Enoch  his  sympathy  at  an  inopportune 
moment  For,  when  the  old  choirmaster, 
in  half  apology  for  thinking  and  speaking 
so  much  of  Phoebe  Ann,  explained  that 
"  Shoo  wor  ivery  thing  till  him,"   Gower 

{>romptly  replied  that  he  "  was  very  aoiiy 
or  him." 

Without  another  word,  Gower  turned 
away  and  quitted  the  school-room,  fearing 
ftirt^er  importunity,  and  in  no  slight  die- 

Sist  with  Enoch's  imagined  mendicant  I 
n  his  part,  Enoch  looked  after  him  per- 
plexedly. 

"  He's  noan  all  theer,  isn't  t'  lad,"  he 
said  at  last 

<*He  baolds  his  head  high  enen,"  ob- 
served Silas. 

"He's  nowt  mich  to  carry  in  it^  tha 
knaws,"  rejoined  Enoch  in  explanation. 

"Awm  fair  capped*  wi'  her  keepin' 
company  wi'  aich  an  a  gaumleas  chw," 
cried  Sally  Seed,  who  shed  scandal  like 
thistledown  all  over  the  parish. 

"Who's  keepin'  company  wi'  himt" 
asked  Enoch  innocently. 

"  Mias  May,  for  sewer." 

"Miss  May t  Nay,  niwer  I  Whotelled 
thee,  lass  t " 

"  It's  all  over  t'  placa" 

"  For  sewer  it's  all  ower  t'place  ain'  tha 
heeard  on  it ;  but  who  tolled  it  thee,  laaa  t " 

Then    Sally,   perceiving   the   drift   of 
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Snoeh'i  Sdcntio  examination,  remained 
mlkily  lilent 

"  Yo'  ttoan  heeaid  it  thro'  him,  or  thro' 
MiBB  May,  aw  reckon  9  Nay,  less,  ye  mnn 
gie  up  eaeklin'  dvrer  addled  eggs.  Folk 
ne'er  heed  a  crowin'  hen,  tha  knawi." 

"PhiBbe  Ann  eayi  it,"  cried  SaDy, 
■pitefnUy. 

^  Aw  nobbnt  laid  he  wor  keen  on  her," 
replied  the  preeocione  Phoabe  Ann. 

*'  Folk  mnd  lay  tha  wor  keen  on  a  chap, 
SaUy,  abaht  *  belieirin'  owt  bat  sparrins  t 
Oat  any  diap  oonld  be  keen  on  thee." 

Ibis  sally  of  Enoch's  was  the  kind  of 
joke  of  all  others  to  be  appreciated  by  his 
aiodienee— a  poinVblank  personality,  as 
knock-down  as  a  blow  in  the  faoe— for  the 
nnfortonate  Sally  was  distressingly  plain. 
Neyertheless  Enoch,  who  was  a  kind- 
hearted  old  man — for  all  his  biting  speeches 
— ^meant  only  a  mild  rebuke,  in  May's 
defence,  of  Uie  scandaUoTing  SaUy.  See- 
ing her  mnch  mortified  by  the  long  and 
load  laoghter  of  the  choir,  he  administered 
what,  to  his  thinking,  was  a  sapreme  con- 
solation— a  solo. 

"*  Yo'  man  leave  sich-like  tales  to  t' 
Ifiss  Hicks,  lass,  an'  all  t'other  ow'd 
maids  i'  t'  place;  for  yo'  noan  belang 
to  that  sowrt,  or  are  like  to  belang  'em 
aither.  Aw  ne'er  knew  an  ow'd  maid  wi'  a 
sweeter  voice  nor  a  peacock  screamin' 
agin  t'  rain,  aw  didn't.  Oi'e  'em  '  T*  owl  i' 
V  desert,'  lass,  an'  they'll  noan  laogh  at  thee 
as  an  ow'd  maid.  Has't  got 'T'  owl  i'  t' 
deeert'theer,  Fredt" 

So  Sally  was  appeased,  for  she  dearly 
loved  to  hear  her  own  voice  speaking  or 
einsuig. 

Bat  the  effect  of  Enoch's  leetare  was 
more  than  done  away  with  1^  Sally's  over- 
taking May  and  Mr.  Oower  on  her  way 
home  from  the  rehearsal.  All  the  Enochs 
in  the  woild  oonld  not  then  have  persaaded 
her  that  their  leaving  the  school-room 
separately,  was   anything    bat  a  lover^s 


THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 

And  why  thirty  years  ago!  Why  not 
twenty  years — or,  for  that  matter,  fifty 
years — ^may  be  asked.  Why,  simply  becaase 
tha  latter  epoch  woold  be  too  remote,  and 
the  former  too  near  for  oar  purpose — ^which 
is  to  jog  the  memory  of  those  who, 
whether  boys  or  men  at  the  time,  had  a 

•  •' AUht,"  i.e.  without 
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share  in  the  life  of  that  era,  and  rabbed 
shoalders  with  the  men  of  giant  statore — 
for  giants  they  seem  to  as  as  they  loom 
from  the  distant  past — ^who  were  then  in 
their  prime.  It  may  be  that  the  warmth 
and  glow  of  yonth  lent  its  coloar  to  that 
distant  time,  and  that  to4ay  appears  in 
comparison  bat  doll,  flat^  and  anprofitable, 
becaase  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  are  no 
longer  fresh  uid  nndimmed.  Bat  aOow* 
ing  for  all  this,  it  most  stfll  be  contended 
that  a  certain  aest  has  escaped  from  life 
which  it  once  possessed,  and  diat  the  strons 
men,  who  made  others  strong,  as  was  said 
of  King  Arthnr— the  man  who  made  men 
— have  vanished,  or  are  fast  vanishing 
away,  with  none  to  take  their  place. 

Now  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
Snez  Canal  was  nndug,  the  Underground 
Bailway  nnexcavated,  and  Vbe  German 
Empire  nnachieved,  we  had  great  men 
certainly,  and  we  knew  it.  Dickens 
was  with  OS  in  the  fulness  of  his  power — 
''  Little  Dorrit "  had  been  running  month 
by  month  in  the  well-known  green  covers ; 
everjrwhere  read,  criticised,  discossed,  ap- 
preciated in  all  kinds  of  society.  Some- 
times the  nucleus  of  social  gatherings 
assembled  about  some  skilful  reader — for 
the  art  of  reading  aload  was  then  widely 
cultivated — eagerly  sought  for,  fought  for 
almost  at  booksellers'  shops,  at  book  clubs, 
and  local  librariea  Tliackeray,  too,  was  in 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  ffis  were 
the  monthly  yellow  covers.  Colonel  New« 
come  was  still  flourishing  his  stick,  and 
smoking  his  cheroot  down  Pall  Mall ;  and 
'*The  Virginians"  brought  some  of  the 
charm  of  his  earlier  *' Esmond"  to  the 
grateful  palates  of  his  admirers.  Macaulay 
was  still  writing  his  history,  and  his  grand 
stjle,  lucid  yet  ornate,  his  picturesque 
judgements  and  glowing  descriptions,  were 
received  with  eager  interest ;  and  not  to 
have  read  the  last -published  volume  of 
Macaulay  was  something  like  a  confession 
of  imbecility. 

And  of  those  whose  memories  recall 
the  fifties,  who  can  forget  the  storm  that 
was  raised  by  "Jane  Eyre,"  to  us  a  book 
ever  fresh  and  young,  inspired  by  the 
ardour  and  passion  of  the  best  kind  of 
feminine  nature,  but  to  the  elders  and 
rulers  of  those  days  a  book  altogether  wUd 
and  improper.  **Jane  Eyre"  would  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  young  women 
might  be  sent  supperless  to  bed,  for 
reining  the  tabooed  volumes.  Certainly 
the  elders  of  those  days  sat  upon  us  with 
a  force  and  conviction  that  is  not  shared 
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by  their  degenerate  BaoeeBBoni,  who  aBBome 
the  mantle  bat  reluctantly  which  their  for- 
bears wore  with  such  an  impressive  dignity. 

Thirty  years  ago,  too,  Carlyle  was  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  his  herculean 
task  anent  Frederick  the  Great — the  labour 
of  a  Titan,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  so 
to  vivify  that  dcjad  mass  of  undigeBted 
history.  And  aa  a  kind  of  literary  anti- 
thesis there  was  Leigh  Hunt  etill  alive,  and 
diecoursiDg  pleasantly  about  men  and 
books.  And  Douglas  Jerrold  died  just 
thirty  years  ago — where  shall  we  now  find 
a  tongue  so  ready,  a  wit  so  keen  t  Are 
there  any  men  living  now  whose  good 
things  fly  round  the  town,  and  are  carried 
off  to  the  country,  becoming  somehow  the 
Btgn  and  seal  of  one  connected  with  the 
literary  perauasion)  And  if  in  Jerrold 
we  also  recall  the  expert  dramatist,  we 
shall  at  once  bethink  us  of  ''Black-eyed 
Susan,"  and  that  will  bring  up  some  talk 
of  T.  P.  Cooke,  who,  still  not  altogether  a 
superfluous  veteran,  held  the  stage — 'tis 
thirty  years  ago — in  William  beloved  of 
Susan,  and  in  Long  Tom  Cofiin. 

And,  while  in  the  way  of  things  the- 
atrical, we  may  ask,  had  we  not  Robaon, 
the  greatest  of  low  comedians,  as  those 
esteemed  him  who  knew  him  in  his  prime, 
and  with  him  the  laughtor-compelling 
Wright,  the  inimitable  Buckstone,  the  genial 
Paul  Bedford)  The  dignified  mantle  of 
great  Macready  had  not  long  been  laid 
aside,  and  Charles  Kean  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  brilliant  Shakespearian  revivals. 

In  music  and  the  sistar  arts,  perhaps,  we 
shall  not  have  so  much  to  say  for  the  good 
old  times  of  thirty  years  ago.  But  it  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  what  tiie  present  day 
can  boast  in  the  way  of  more  extended 
musical  culture  and  learning  to  make  up 
for  what  we  have  lost — for  the  splendour 
and  charm  of  the  Italian  Opera.  And 
where  are  the  great  singers  of  old,  con- 
fessedly and  deservedly  supreme — Mario, 
Grisi,  Herr  Formes,  and  our  great  Eoglish 
tenor,  Sims  Reeves,  then  at  his  best,  with 
Jenny  Lind  (that  sweetest  of  singers),  the 
charming  Tietjens,  and  other  voices — of 
thirty  years  ago—that  still  the  ear  of 
memory  can  faintly  recall  1 

And  then  the  newspapers  and  the 
editors !  With  what  energy  the  big  drum 
was  belaboured  among  them;  with  what 
a  voice  spoke  the  Thunderer,  and  how 
loomed  the  figure  of  Delano,  ita  great  chief, 
as  a  kind  of  supreme  head  among  the 
jouinalista  of  the  day  1  And  there  were 
Bt^tesmen,  too;    how  thoroughly  people 


believed  in  their  Palmerstonl  Cobden 
was  alive,  extremely  wise,  fair-spoken,  and 
persuading;  and  Disraeli  was  coming  to 
the  fronts  and  rather  held  back  than  urged 
forward  by  the  once  fiery  Lord  Derby ;  and 
Gladstone  was  bringing  forward  Ids  mag- 
nificent Budgeto,  that  seemed  to  brim  oyor 
with  the  results  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Where  was  anarchy  then)  Where  larked 
the  forces  that  threaten  the  disruption  of 
society  9  Even  if  we  were  revolationitti 
and  conspirators  in  a  way — ^was  it  not  all 
for  something  that  was  to  remodel  and 
improve,  and  not  to  destroy  the  world! 
Charming  theories  we  had — 'tis  thirty  yean 
ago — ^mild,  benignant,  mixed  up  with  the 
aniour  of  youth  and  die  love  of  beauty— 

Oh  !  *twa8  Ik^ht  that  ne'er  oan  shine  agiin 
On  Life's  dull  ttream ! 


THE   MAJOR'S    BLANKETS. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  L 

There  was  no  reason  why  Miss  Bachd 
Godwin  should  have  a  lodger.  That 
addition  to  limited  finanees  had  once 
been  very  welcome,  when  she  was  left  to 
fight  the  world  with  only  a  houseful  of 
old-fashioned  furniture — a  library,  of  yet 
more  old-fashioned  medical  works,  snd  a 
collection  of  obsolete  surgical  instruments, 
formerly  wielded  by  her  deceased  father 
in  an  ill-paid  country  practical 

But  the  times  changed.  Better  fortune 
seemed  to  come  in  when  Miss  Oodwia 
opened  her  doors  to  an  orphan  niece, 
although  the  portionless  girl  brought  with 
her  no  gold  save  that  in  the  sunny  hair 
which  framed  her  winisome  face,  and  grew 
in  a  tantalising  fringe  over  the  sweeteit 
blue  eyes  in  the  world. 

First  one,  then  two,  then  three  of  thoae 
mine  ventures,  which  the  sanguine  doctor 
always  had  diagnosed  so  hopefoUy,  snd  in 
which  he  had  continually  invested  to  reap 
the  usual  dividend  of  disappointment, 
turned  out  so  many  *'  good  things,"  and 
combined  to  make  Miss  Godwin,  at  leatt^ 
comfortably  off.  She  might  have  managed 
without  the  lodger.  Still,  as  advertise- 
ments put  it,  "The  house  was  too  large  for 
her  requirements,"  and  had  it  been  other- 
wise, its  mistress  would  have  suffered  much 
inconvenience  ere  parting  with  the  middle- 
aged,  half-pay  officer,  whose  love  of  rod 
and  line  had  brought  him  to  Stapleton 
years  before,  and  had  kept  him  ever  since 
the  tenant  of  her  first  floor. 

Major  Vincent  was  Miaa  BacheFs  idesL 
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In  her  eyetp  hia  «hoit  portly  frame  wm  the 
perfection  of  manly  iMMHity — )m  coriouBly 
bald  head  the  mark  of  intellect.  Her 
admiration  woold  OTcn  dare  fish-bonea; 
and  when  the  Major  brought  home  enough 
roach  and  dace  to  choke  the  honiehold, 
ahe  woold  pronoonce  thoee  insipid  victimB 
"  delicioQB."  On  laeh  occaaioni,  a  certain 
ceremony  waa  obierved  The  fish  were 
preaented  with  Major  Yincent'a  compli- 
menta.  Miaa  Godwin  straightway  retorned 
an  invitation  to  supper.  And  then  the 
annt  would  watch  the  niece's  face — and 
watch  in  vain — ^for  some  reflex  of  her  own 
appreciation  of  the  homage  which  was 
lud  at  the  girl's  pretty  feet 

Miss  Rachel  never  thought  of  him  for 
hersell  Her  own  life  was  too  moumf nUy 
distingniahed  as  a  blighted  ezbtence.  No 
one  ever  spoke  of  a  plethoric  auctioneer, 
who  had  aought  refuge  in  Spain,  and  was 
understood  to  have  t&en  her  young  heart 
with  him  to  that  defaulter's  paradise.  It 
was  yean  ago;  but  atlU  Miss  Godwin's 
moat  cherished  possession  was  a  huge 
broochi  which  contained  some  sandy  hair. 
The  most  furious  creditors  had  forgotten ; 
but  Miss  Bachel  was  faithful  to  hu 
memoiy.  Major  Vincent  came  next  in 
her  eatimation. 

SO|  after  twenty-four  hours'  abaence  from 
home,  as  she  jumped  out  of  the  train,  and 
scarcely  stayed  to  greet  a  fair  sirl,  waiting 
to  meet  her,  Miss  Rachel's  first  inquiry 
was  for  the  Major. 

"  Oh,  we  have  not  neglected  the  precious 
charge.  His  '  Serene  Highness '  is  in  per- 
fect preservation,"  Grace  answered,  with 
no  reverence  for  the  exalted  title  bestowed 
by  herself,  in  recognition  of  her  aunt's 
adulation. 

There  was  a  tiny  flush  on  the  pretty 
cheeks,  and  ahe  went  on  with  a  light 
indifference,  almost  painful  to  that 
loyal  lady.  *'llie  unkind  east  wind  has 
made  him  a  trifle  hoarse,  as  might  be 
expected,  when  an  elderly  gentleman  will 
sit  all  day  by  the  riversUe  in  March. 
His  complexion  may  be  a  more  pronounced 
yellow — that  is  curry ;  and  he  is  certainly 
rather  nervous  and  fidgety — that  is, 
fretting  for  your  absencei" 

It  was  Miss  Rachel's  turn  to  colour  a 
little.  She  always  tried  a  calm  uncon- 
sciousness when  Grace  affected  to  relegate 
the  half-pay  Indian  officer's  affections  to  her. 

"  The  Major  never  thinks  the  house  Uie 
same  in  my  few  absences."  Miss  Rachel 
spoke  not  altogether  with  regret  "  I  did 
not  want  him  to  know." 


"  Hu  sympathetic  nature  must  have  felt 
the  absence,  and  the  chilly  night  so  far 
overcame  hia  innate  modesty,  as  to  induce 
him  to  write  a  note  to  me,  in  addition  to 
the  neatly  sealed  packet  awaiting  you. 
The  end  of  the  month  —  pay  day,  you 
know." 

^'  Grace  1 "  Miss  Rachel  Godwin  looked 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  road;  but  the 
station  was  left  behind  them,  and  no  one 
was  about  in  the  keen  March  wind.  *'  My 
dear,  such  very  plain  —  quite  coarse  — 
language." 

"Alas  1  I  never  shall  learn  refinement," 
was  the  mocking  answer.  **  WeU,  then,  it 
ia  the  day  for  his  'Serenity's'  punctual 
monthly  honorarium.  That  is  a  superior 
expression,  almost  equal  to  his  well-selected 
phrases,  which  demanded  an  answer." 

"  An  answer  1  Grace,  dear,  has  he  9  Do 
you  mean 1 " 

*'  I  mean  that  the  Major,  when  not 
ahivering  by  the  waterside,  shivers  at 
home." 

Miss  Grodwin's  brief  gladness,  if  gladness 
it  were,  was  dissipated  by  the  quiet  inter- 
ruption : 

<<  The  meek  request  was  about  his  own 
warmth  and  comfort — more  bed-clothes, 
in  fact" 

<<  You  attended,  Grace  I" 

''Can  you  doubt  itt  Oar  esteemed 
friend  only  had  four  blankets,  so  I  di- 
rected Martha  to  put  on  another  pair. 
His  humble  petition  was  for  an  eider-down 
quilt;  but,  of  course,  my  delicacy  could 
not  discuss  such  details,  and  he  was  referred 
to  you  in  a  little  letter  as  ceremoniously 
polite  as  his  own." 

"  He  was  satisfied,  dear  1 " 

''Yes;  meeting  him  on  the  stairs  he 
seemed  more  than  satisfied."  Grace's  face 
clouded  at  the  reminiscence.  "  I  hope  he 
will  not  be  so  satisfied  again.  His  thanks 
were  too  effusive ;  his  bow  nearly  sept  him 
over  the  banisters — and — and  I  think  he 
wanted  to  kiss  myiiand." 

"  How  I  admire  that  frank,  soldier-like 
gaUantry." 

The  elder  lady  was  enthusiastic ;  the 
younger  very  decisive 

"I  don't  particularly;  my  hand  is  not 
for  him." 

"  It  was  an  honour,  child ;  an  honour 
from  such  a  brave  soldier,  such  a  perfect 
gentleman." 

"I  object  to  honour  from  brave  soldiers; 
if  they  were  fifty  times  as  perfect^  I  shall 
always  be  true  to  Mark." 

"  Grace,  please  spars  me  those  allusion*. 
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A  mere  clerk  —  the  drudge  of  a 
merchant's  office,  whoee  father  was— 

*^  Yea ;  I  know,  annti  A  bankrupt  and 
all  that/'  broke  in  the  girL  *'  Is  that 
Mark's  fanltr' 

<'  I  never  said  sa  The  yocmg  man  is 
well  enongh  in  his  own  sphere."  They 
had  reached  home;  but  Miss  Rachel  paused 
at  the  door  in  oyerwhelming  dignity.  ''Let 
him  so  remaoL  I  refuse  to  sanction  Mr. 
Mark  Leslie's  alliance." 

"  We  have  nothing  half  so  grand  as  thai 
Oars  is  a  simple  engagement"— there  was 
a  gleam  of  something  akin  to  defiance  in 
the  blue  eyes,  a  heightened  colour  on  the 
fair  cheek  —  "an  engagement  to  which 
we  shall  both  be  ever  tmOi  despite  all  the 
world." 

''  Grace,  I  will  not — ^goodncsi  gracious  T' 
Mies  Godwin  might  well  ezdaim  as  she 
entered  her  own  usually  neat  and  spotless 
domain.  The  hall  was  splashed  with  more 
mud  than  had  ever  been  there  before. 
Little  pools  of  water  were  shining  every- 
where, and  the  prim  lady  stared  aghast 

CHAPTER  IT. 

"  Goodness  gracious  I " 

It  was  not  altogether  a  lucid  remark, 
bat  was  repeated  by  the  bewildered  lady. 
Another  surprise  was  coming,  and,  to  meet 
it  with  bea>ming  dignity,  Miss  Godwin 
sat  herself  down  on  the  wet  chdr  which 
an  odd-looking  young  man.  placed  for  her, 
as  she  inquired  with  maniftst  displeasure^ 
<<Mr.  Leslie,  is  it  you  1" 

It  was  not  an  unnatural  question.  Mark 
was  anything  but  a  dandy.  Still,  his  clothes 
were  idways  carefully  brushed  and  well- 
fitting  ;  his  collar  immaculate ;  his  auburn 
hair — Grace  would  not  allow  it  was  red — 
neatly  arranged.  Now  that  last  showed 
bits  of  grass  and  river-weed,  which  same 
clung  round  his  neck  to  decorate  his  ^irt^ 
front,  whilst  the  moisture  trickled  from 
his  boots  and  marked  Jbis  track,  until,  in 
the  half  Ught,  that  wine  merchant's  book- 
keeper might  have  been  a  new  style  of 
Triton,  whose  assumed  garb  of  civilisation 
was  several  sizes  too  big  one  way  and  pro- 
portionately scanty  the  other. 

"  Is  it  you ! " 

There  was  no  doubt,  at  least,  in  one 
person's  mind.  The  girl  fearlessly  put 
both  her  hands  in  his  two  muddy  ones, 
and  the  touch  and  her  bright  smile  gave 
him  courage  to  face  the  mistress  of  the 
desecrated  establiehment. 
1^'*  Pardon  me,  Miss  Godwin,  I  will  not 


affect  to  be  welcome  here.  Let  me  aaiue 
yon  that  my  intrusion  is  not  quite  a 
willing  act" 

Miss  Rachel  acknowledged  the  speech  by 
a  frigid  stare ;  and  she  noticed  that  he  wis 
wearing  an  overeoat^  which,  ample  enough 
to  button  twice  around  Maik's  rather  Blight 
frame,  yet  barely  reached  below  hb  waist; 
also  that  it,  oi  all  hie  garments,  was  diy. 

'^  I  do  not  know  w^e  can  have  mvited 
you  to  enter.  I  cannot  think  that  Major 
Vincent " 

"He  did,"  put  m  Mark  quickly;  and 
there  was  a  flush  glowing  throi^  As 
mud-stains  on  tiie  young  man's  cheek. 
"  He  did,  being  doubtless  unaware  Aat  I 
had  been  forbidden  these  doors." 

*<And  is  tiiat  gentleman  also  to  be 
thanked  for  aU  this  diM>rder t" 

*<  Exactly ;  it  is  mainly  his  doing.  Nd 
but  what  I  may  have  contributed  a  fittk," 
which,  as  Mark  waa  standhag  in  a  pool  of 
his  own  drippings,  seemed  not  altogether 
imim>bable.  '*  The  fact  is,  Major  Yinoent 
has  met  with  a  slight  accident." 
.  Miss  Godwin  trembled  visibly.  Be* 
membering  his  love  of  anglings  thoM 
offending,  dirty  footprints  assnited  s 
terrible  significance ;  and  imagination  saw 
the  unlucky  officer  fished  out  from  one  of 
his  deepest  roach-holea — ^not  psle--even 
alarm  could  only  picture  thatsaffron  visage 
a  delicate,  primrose  tint,  as  they  here  him 
home,  limp  and  motionkmi 

"  Mr.  Leslie  1  dear  Mr.  Leslie  I"  Mtfk 
had  never  been  favoured  with  diat  ad jecti?e 
b^orei  In  her  excitement  she  even  took 
the  hand  which  had  been  giving  Graca'a 
fond  fingers  a  cold  bath  all  this  time.  "  li 
he — IB  he  drowned  t " 

**  My  good  lady,  pray  be  calm.  Althocgh 
Major  Vincent  certainly  did  fall  into  the 
water,  it  is  all  light.  He  is  none  the 
worse,  I  assure  you — certainly  not  drowned 
by  any  means.  I  chanced  to  be  near  the 
river  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  pull  him 
out  I  broueht  him  here,  and  have  jut 
seen  him  safely  to  his  own  room." 

'*  Where  you  can  hear  him  for  yourwlf, 
aunt,"  interposed  Grace ;  *'  apparently  veiy 
much  alive,  calling  for  a  warming-paii, 
all  the  blankets  in  the  house,  and  hot 
brandy." 

*'  His  voice  does  seem  uniaspaired." 

Then  Miss  Godwin  added  illogically: 
'^  It  is  like  his  brave  spirit  to  suffer  and 
make  no  moan*" 

*^  Poeitivdy  Major  Vincent  is  unhurt" 
Maik  was  very  near  smiling.  *'  The  bank 
was  treacherous,  and  it  landed  him  in  a 
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lot  of  8oft  mud,  floandeiing  in  which  ha 
made  a  very  consideraUe  moan.  His 
frightened  straggles  might  have  rolled 
him  into  deep  water  had  I  not  come 
along." 

*' And  he  owee  his  valtiahle  life  to  joor 
brayerj.  Grace,  dear,  Ifr.  LesEe  saved 
him.** 

It  was  more  than  saperflaovs  for  the 
aunt  to  challenge  the  niece's  admiratioa 
The  gbl  never  donbted  her  lover's 
heroism. 

"Of  conrse  he  did,"  was  the  prond 
rejoinder.  "My  Mark  wonld  save  any- 
body from  anything.  I  hope  the  Major 
was  gratefdL" 

<*Wtthoat  doubt,"  Mark  Leslie  smiled 
agMn. 

**  He  thanked  me  as  well  as  Ms  chatter- 
ing teeth  and  the  pace  we  came  here 
wonld  let  him.  He  was  even  so  thonghtfol 
as  to  insist  on  my  wearing  this  dry  coat  of 
hia** 

^  Whilst  we  keep  yon  standing  about  in 
your  wet  thing?.  Run  away,  sir,  this  very 
mstant,"  commanded  Oraoe, 

"  We  have  been  inconsiderate,  I  fear." 
Anxiety  for  her  favourite  relieved,  Miss 
Bachel  could  think  of  hb  preserver.  '*  Go 
home  at  once,  Mr.  Leslia  Wait  one 
moment  though."  The  mistress  of  the 
house  disappeared  She  did  not  mind 
leaving  those  two  young  people  alone 
together.  She  was  gone  a  brief  space,  to 
return  with  a  bottle  of  brandy.  **  Accept 
this.     Take  it — in  bed — to  oblige  ma"* 

•«  I  mil  not  promise  that,  Miss  Godwin," 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  over  tinfglSi, 
*-  But  I  will  drink  your  health  and  happier 
days  to  us  an,  and  may  no  harm  result  to 
Major  Vincent" 

The  lady  was  looking  kindly  after  the 
wine  merchant's  clerk,  so  tecently  con- 
demned, and  now  marching  away  with  a 
bottle  of  her  best  brandy  budging  out  the 
Major's  coat 

**  He  is  a  worthy  young  man.  A  very 
worthy  young  man.     Only ^" 

Hiss  Eachel  had  watched  Mark  out  of 
s^ht,  and  then  prooeeded  upstairs,  where 
a  prolonged  snore  came  through  the  lodger's 
dosed  door  to  comfort  her,  and  interrupt 
the  murmured  speech.  She  was  thought- 
ful^  almost  tender,  as  she  came  down  to 
open  the  Major's  missive  to  herself;  and 
the  yet  more  scrupulously-folded  note 
enclosed  with  the  usual  '*  honorarium." 

With  customary  deliberation  they  were 
counted  out.  Bat  those  six  golden  coins 
set  up  such  a  rattling  in  her  shaking  hand. 


that  the  giri  looked  across  to  see  a  startled, 
almost  incredulous  wonder  m  her  relative's 
face. 

"^  Aunt^  what  b  the  matter  1  Is  there  a 
bad  sovereign  t  Has  he  given  notice  to 
quit!" 

IGss  Rachel  Gtodwin'smanner  was  strange, 
while  tiie  answer  was  an  enigma  *'l 
cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  just  now,  dear. 
Major  Vincent  is  the  dearest  man — as  I  am 
the  most  fortunate  woman  in  all  the  wide 
world.  Notice  to  quit,  did  you  say  1  No, 
indeed  !    Death  alone  shall  ever  part  us." 

GaiPX£&  UL 

•*Major  ViNCEirr's  very  kindest  remds, 
and  he  is  none  tfie  worse  f(«  his  acddeof^ 
and  begs  the  honour  of  an  interview 
with  Miss  Godirin.* 

It  was  the  answer  next  morning  to  her 
anxious  enquiries,  and  explained  his  restless 
tramping  overhead  for  so  long.  ^ 

*'  His  Serenity  has  been  making  himself 
beautiful  for  ever.  Alas  I  it's  not  for  me. 
But  I'm  off.'* 

The  aunt  had  imparted  some  wondrous 
information  to  her  niece,  and  now,  as  they 
heard  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  related 
coming  down,  Grace,  with  a  mischievouiB 
smile,  made  her  escape  by  the  window.^ 

<*  Be  of  good  cheer,  auntie,'^  she  cried. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  relative  was  in  a 
curious  unwonted  perturbatioa  ''Be  of 
good  cheer.  You  see,  after  aU,  I  was 
right     My  benison  be  on  you  both." 

The  Major  entered.  Like  Miss  fiacbel, 
as  Grace  had  phrased  it  yesterday,  he  was 
'*  nervous  and  fidgety,"  and  when  he  had^ 
in  person,  answered  her  tender  enquiries^ 
although  there  was  a  chair  placed  in- 
vitingly at  the  lady's  side,  he  took  one  at  the 
other  end  of  the  roouL  Apparently  he  was  as 
interested  in  the  landscape  outside,  as  she 
was  in  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  within. 

'*My  dear  madam,  you  see  a  humble 
suppliant — a  suppliant  very  conscious  of 
his  own  demerits,  and  who  yet  aspires  to 
your  favour.'' 

Miss  Rachel  murmured  something  as  he 
paused  for  inspiration  after  getting  so  far. 
Her  encouraging  smile  was  intended  to 
refute  his  own  disparagement;  but  hia 
humility  insisted  on  that  expression. 

"  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  demerits  1 
Yet  I  am  so  bold— I  hoped — that  is  I 
am  afraid — ^I  mean  I  ventured — I  should 
say  I  was  siraid  to  venture  to  hope ^' 

Major  Vincent  halted  his  verbal  squad- 
ron.    He  was  floundering  in   a   flood  of 
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words,  as  overwhelmiog  m  the  ooze,  and 
mad,  and  tangled  weeds — as  much  beyond 
his  depth  as  the  river  from  which  Mark 
Leslie  had  rescued  him  the  day  before. 

"Ton  had  my  notet"  he  jerked  out 
desperately. 

The  lady  inclined  her  head,  and  he 
went  on : 

«  My  youth  is  oyer,  I  care  not  to  deny 
it,"  generously  self- abnegating.  "It  is 
over.  But  youth,  as  a  rule,  is  not  very 
comfortably  off.  The  toils  and  dangers 
of  warfare  have  taught  me  to  appreciate 
domestic  happiness.  You  know  so  much, 
dear  Miss  Godwin." 

"  I  know  more  than  that,"  she  responded 
with  flattering  warmth  "I  know  that 
any  woman  may  be  proud  of  a  brave  soldier's 
love." 

The  lady  was  fumbling  at  her  neck. 
The  old-fashioned  gallanti^  she  admired 
brought  him  across  the  room.  It  impelled 
him  to  raise  her  hand  to  his  lips;  and 
the  pin  of  a  brooch  which  Miss  Bachel 
had  made  a  palpable  parade  of  unfastening, 
scratched  Major  Vincent's  nose. 

"  Tou  are  very  good,"  he  resumed ;  "  to 
a  quiet  old  soloier  habit  is  second  nature. 
I  could  not  leave  Stapleton,  and  the  fish- 
ing, and  you.  I  almost  feared  to  offer  so 
prosaic  a  lot  to  one  whose  young  life  might 
well  have  more  glowing  dreams." 

Miss  Bachel  was  rather  mystified,  and 
yet  pleased.  Some  of  his  speech  might 
be  vague,  but  the  latter  portion  was  nica 

"Happiness  is  not  of  the  gay  world," 
she  murmured  softly ;  *'  more  is  mine  than 
I  dared  to  hope  for." 

With  an  impressive  air,  still  meant  to 
attract  attention,  the  speaker  put  the 
before-mentioned  brooch  solemnly  from 
her.  As  it  lay  on  the  table,  the  earliest 
April  sunshine — it  was  peeping  out  at 
last — lighted  up  the  sandy  hair  of  that 
auctioneer  who  so  long  ago  had  taken 
her  heart,  her  love,  her  truth,  in  one  lot 
to  Spain.  MiVs  Bachel  turned  her  face 
away,  and  buried  the  memory  beneath  a 
convenient  newspaper. 

"It  is  well  to  forget  the  romance  of 

iouth,"  she  whispered.     "Let  the  past  go. 
'he  future  will  make  amends." 
It  was  the  soldier's  turn  to  be  mystified. 
He  still  held  fingers  which  attempted  no 
withdrawal.    He  was  too  ceremonious  to 
let  them  drop. 

"  It  is  like  your  kind  heart  to  live  again 
in  the  happiness  of  others.    I  knew  your 

goodness  would  give  me  the  dear  girl's 
and." 


" « The— deai>-girl's— hand  I' "  Mias 
Bachel  jerked  away  her  own  digits,  ai  she 
vacantly  re-echoed  the  words:  ''*The— 
dear — girl's — ^hand  ! '  You  mean  that  yon 
would  marry  my  niece  t " 

"  Surely."  Her  altered  tone  warned  the 
Major  of  impending  trouble.    "  Sardy." 

"  It  should  be  an  honour ;  but  it  is  on- 
fortunately  impossible."  Miss  Godwin's 
tomperature  made  one  great  drop  from 
"summer  heat"  to  "freeziDg."  She  was 
by  no  means  sorry  to  chill  and  wither 
the  buds  of  hope.  "  Quito  impossible;  the 
child  is  engaged  already;  and"— with 
emphasis — "to  a  sincere  and  estimable 
young  man." 

"Pardon  me.  I  fail  to  understand.'' 
The  half-pay  officer  could  be  immensely 
stiff  when  he  chose.  "  My  conceit  may 
have  misled  me ;  but  the  young  lady,  yonr 
niece,  did  refer  me  to  you." 

"Stop!"  Miss  Bachel  bravely  faced 
the  situation.  "It  was  an  unfortunate 
mistake.  Tou  must  have  made  an  enor 
in  your  correspondence.  Your  note  to  my 
niece  only  related  to  more" — the  speaker's 
virgin  modesty  found  a  fittue  word— "to 
more  drapery.  That  was  sJl.  Another 
hardly  comprehensible  communication  wai 
enclosed  to  me." 

In  this  awakening  from  his  dreams,  as 
the  miserable  knowledge  dawned  npon 
him,  the  unlucky  Major  actoally  gasped. 
It  was  a  crushing  defeat ;  but  like  a  siilfnl 
general,  he  prepared  to  retreat  in  good 
order. 

"  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  prodigious 
blunder,"  he  groaned.  "I  was  nervous 
and  fidgety  "—the  girl's  words  agab.  "  I 
used  the  wrong  envelopes;  and  I  humbly 
apologise." 

"My  dear  Major,  it  is  nothing."  Un- 
certain how  far  she  had  committed  herself, 
the  lady  also  meant  leaving  the  field  with 
dignity.  "  Your  letter  to  me  brought  the 
usual  *  honorarium;'  the  other  part  was 
scarcely  read.  I  deemed  it  a  mere  idle 
pleasantry — a  jest  for  the  day — the  first  of 
April,  you  know."  The  cold  smile  upon 
her  face  wsui  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on 
an  iceberg.  Never  had  her  hero  seemed 
less  heroic  in  Miss  Bachel's  eyes.  Tet  she 
had  no  pity,  and  cruelly  emphasised  the 
date.  "  Tes,  it  seemed  an  AprU  Fool  sort 
of  joke,"  she  went  on.  "  Certainly,  I  was 
surprised  at  a  eentleman  asking  my  niece 

for  more   blank that    is  for  wanner 

drapery." 

"  I  would  be  shot  rather  than  diacnss 
such  details  with  a  young  lady.     It  has 
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been  a  moat  absurd  mistakei"  groaned  the 
Major,  then  he  stopped. 

The  reference  to  his  own  eaae  and 
winnth  eyoked  another  reflection.  In 
sober  middle-age,  with  his  fixed  and  me- 
thodical habits,  comfort  was,  at  leant,  an 
equivalent  for  love.  Miss  Godwin — the 
action  was  yet  more  significant  —  had 
picked  up  her  brooch.  The  hands  re- 
placing it  were  plamp  and  white.  He 
remembered  those  hands  had  always  de- 
lighted to  minister  to  him,  and  again  he 
took  possession  of  them. 

*'  Kindest  of  ladies,  bear  with  ma  May 
not  Fate  have  been  wiser  than  I  wasf 
Soppoee  my  letter  had  been  written  for 
yon,  what  would  yonr  answer  have  been)'* 

She  did  not  tell  him ;  but  her  fingers 
liDMffed  in  his,  though  maidenly  reserve 
seided  Miss  Bachel's  lips.  The  Major  mis 
understood  her  silence.  He  led  her  to  the 
window.  A  young  couple  were  in  the 
(^oden  outside ;  and  Grace's  winsome  face 
showed  a  new  happiness. 

<'  That  sweet  girl  will  be  leaving  some 
day  " — the  aunt  winced — ''  and  you  would 
be  very  lonely,  dear.''  He  had  never  so 
spoken  before.  It  brought  back  her  smile. 
"  Very  lonely,  dear  Miss  BacheL" 

"Lonely  no  more,  Bartholomew,''  It 
was  Major  Vincent's  Christian  name.  Her 
Hps  liogered  with  a  gentle  cadence  on 
the  polysyllables.  *' Bartholomew,  never 
lonely  with  you  1 " 

Despite  the  bliss  of  the  moment,  that 
officer  was  troubled  by  a  new  reflection.  The 
tale  would  get  abroad,  and  he  thought  of  a 
certain  fair,  but  mocking  face. 

•*  My  dear  Miss  Rachel,  let  this  be  our 
secret.  I  would  rather,  much  rather,  that 
Grace  did  not  know.** 

"The  child  has  her  own  happiness  to 
think  of."  In  view  of  that  evident  anxiety, 
Hiss  Bachel  was  content  that  Mark  should 
daim  his  bride.  "Her  own  happiness 
with  the  Mr.  Leslie  who  rescued  you.  He 
is  but  a  derk"— with  the  grandeur  be- 
fitting a  prospective  officer's  wife— "but  a 
highly  respectable  youns  man " 

•*  I  should  think  so,"  broke  in  the  Major 
warmly.  "  The  highly  respectable  younc 
man  saved  me  from  a  terrible  fate,  and  I 
owe  him  more  than  thanks.  His  employers, 
j^ck  and  Binney,  are  not  bad  people, 
though  their  sherry  is  not  a  really  dry 
wine.  But  that  is  not  their  clerk's  fault. 
I  must  find  a  better  berth  for  Maik  Leslie 
— not  only  for  saving  my  life,  but  for  dear 
Grace's  sake.  We  will  all  try  to  make  this 
a  very  happy  and  real  First  of  April" 


EMIN  PASHA. 

Since  the  murder  of  Gordon,  and  the 
death  of  Livingstone,  no  figure  in  all  the 
history  of  European  enterprise  in  Africa 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  that  of 
the  heroic  individual  now  known  as  Emin 
Pasha.  While  we  write,  two  hemispheres 
are  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  for  news 
of  the  rescue  of  Gordon's  devoted  suc- 
cessor by  the  same  intrepid  traveller  who 
carried  aid  to  Livingstone.  Yet  even  as 
Livingstone  did,  so  it  is  probable  that 
Emin  will  do — ^refuse  to  quit  the  scene  of 
his  labours  and  his  triumphs  until  his  work 
be  completed.  Meantime  the  occasion  is 
fitting  to  consider  who  and  what  is  the 
remarkable  man  now  shut  up  In  Central 
Africa ;  why  he  is  there ;  and  what  he  has 
done  during  the  long  period  of  his  isolation. 
A  volume  of  his  letters  and  journals  was 
recently  published  in  Germany,  under  the 
editorship  of  Professors  Schweinfurth  and 
Eitzel,  and  has  just  been  republiBhed  in 
this  country  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Felkin  of  £dinbnrgh*^himself  a  well- 
known  African  traveller.  From  this 
volume  we  are  enabled  to  gather  all  that 
can  be  told  of  Emin,  until  Stanley  returns 
— with  or  without  hint 

Emin,  then,  is  the  name  adopted  by 
Eduard  Schnitzer,  a  native  of  the  small 
town  of  Oppe)n,  in  Prussian  Silesia.  He 
was  bom  in  1840 ;  and  two  years  later  his 
father,  who  is  described  somewhat  vaguely 
as  "  a  merchant,"  removed  with  his  family 
to  Neisse,  in  which  town  the  mother  and 
sister  of  Emin  still  reside.  At  Neisse  he 
was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  in 
due  time  went  to  Breslau  University,  and 
later  to  Berlin,  in  pursuit  of  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  graduated  at  Berlin  in 
1864,  and  was  very  proud  at  being  able  to 
sign  himself  MD.  But  more  even  than  by 
medicine — ^in  which  he  took  both  a  philan- 
thropic and  a  scientific  interest — was  he 
attracted  by  studies  in  natural  history  and 
dominated  by  a  strong  deme  for  traveL 
Both  tastes  were  so  strong,  and  yet  moved 
so  much  in  harmony,  that  at  the  end  of 
1864  he  went  to  Turkey,  to  see  if  a  medical 
practice  could  not  be  found  or  established 
thera  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  Hakki 
Pasha,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  series 
of  official  journeys  through  Armenia,  Syria, 

*  '*Emin  Fuha  in  Central  Africa,"  London. 
George  Philip  and  Son. 
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and  Arabia,  and  back  to  Constantinople. 
Hakki  died  in  that  city  in  1873,  and 
Edaaid  Schnitzer  in  1875  returned  for  a 
time  to  his  f  rienda  in  Germany.  Bnt  not  for 
long,  for  with  him,  as  with  all  who  begin  altfe 
of  wandering,  the  reatleas  spirit  of  Uiyssei 
was  ineradicable.  In  1876  he  was  to  be 
found  making  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  there 
he  entered  the  serrice  of  the  Khedive  as 
Dr.  Emin  Effendi.  He  was  attached  to 
the  GoTemor-G^neral  of  the  Soudan  at 
Khartoum,  and  on  arriving  there,  was  sent 
to  be  chief  medical  officer  m  the  Equatorial 
Province,  of  which  Gordon  Pasha  was  «t 
that  time  Governor. 

The  reason  why  Dr.  Schnitaer  took  the 
name  of  Emin,  was  because  he  thought 
that  his  best  chance  of  obtaining  an 
entrance  mto  the  Mohammedan  world — ^in 
which  he  was  to  work  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years,  and  where  a  traditional 
distrust  exists  of  Europeans — ^was  to  divest 
himself  of  all  toaces  of  his  Frankish  origin. 
His  extraordinary  mastery  of  languages 
made  it  easier  for  him  than  for  most  men 
to  do  this.  He  was  not  only  accomplished 
in  French,  Englidi,  and  Italian,  ieind  In 
several  Slavonic  languages,  but  he  had, 
during  his  wanderings,  obtained  a  thorough 
mastery  of  Turkish  and  Arabic — **  as  few 
Europeans  know  them,"  to  use  his  own 
words.  He  was  studying  Persian,  and  by 
this  time  is  doubtless  at  home  in  most  <rf 
the  dialects  of  Central  Africa. 

Thus,  then,  by  changing  his  name, 
Schnitzer  might  pass  among  the  Mc^am- 
medans  of  the  Soudan  for  an  Egyptian, 
and,  at  any  rate,  as  not  one  of  the  hated 
Franks,  and  this  counted  for  a  great  deal 
in  the  strange  land  where  he  was  to  labour. 
The  name  he  adopted — Emin — is  an  Arabic 
word  signifying  *Hhe  &ithful  one,"  and 
never  was  a  happier  selection  made  in 
nomenclature.  Assuredly  as  long  as  civi- 
lisation has  any  history,  and  human  effort 
any  chronicler,  the  name  of  Emin  will  be 
remembered  and  honoured. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Gordon  took 
at  once  to  Emin.  He  regarded  him  as 
something  a  great  deal  more  than  a  medical 
officer;  sent  him  on  tours  of  inspection 
through  the  province,  and  on  diplomatic 
missions  to  various  chiefs.  Finally,  when 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Governor-General 
id  the  Soudan,  Gordon  handed  over  to 
Emin  Effendi  the  administration  of  the 
Equatorial  Province,  which,  broadly,  ex- 
tends from  about  the  ninth  to  the  second 
parallel,  down,  in  fact,  to  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  with 


which  all  readers  of  Afrfcan  travel  are  mots 
or  less  familiar.  Between  the  sooihen 
limits  of  the  province  and  the  L%kb  YietorU 
Nyanza,  on  which  are  various  missioiisiy 
stations,  are  die  native  states  of  Unyoro  and 
Ugandar— two  nations  who  are  always  more 
or  less  at  war  with  each  other,  and  tbros^ 
whose  territory  it  has  been  imposdMe  ftr 
some  years  for  Europeans  to  penetrate.  Ths 
famous  Mtesa  was  King  of  Uganda ;  Imt 
since  his  death  that  state  has  been  dominsM 
by  his  son  Mwanga,  H  youth,by  all  aceoontB, 
of  the  most  approvea  savage  type,  and  to 
whom  the  murder  of  Bishop  Hamungton 
is  attributed. 

It  was  in  this  far-reaching  territmy  that 
first  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  tiien  '^OMDefle" 
Gordon  had  struggled  to  supprem  the 
iniquitous  slave-trade,  a  struggle  m  wUdi 
neither  was  by  any  means  cordtslly  inp- 
ported  by  persons  in  authority  at  Ehartoam 
and  Gahra  Nevertheless,  Gordon  hsd 
brought  it  into  an  organised  and  a  peaeefid, 
although  not  into  a  "paying,"  condition,  for 
it  was  labouring  under  a  heavy  debt,  and 
was  leaving  an  annual  large  deficit  When 
Gordon  retired  he  was  followed  by  a  s^^ 
cession  of  corrupt  and  incompetent  nattTO 
governors,  who  rapidly  reduced  the  pro- 
vince again  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
madeit  the  abode  of  oppression,  androbbery, 
injustice  and  brutality.  The  various  tribes^ 
who  had  expanded  under  the  benign  fai- 
fluence  of  Gordon's  rule,  suffered  seyerely 
under  his  infamous  saccessors,  whfle  the 
slave  dealers,  entrenched  in  fortified  tO- 
lages,  at  once  recommenced  their  abomin- 
able traffic 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  coiintry 
when  Gordon,  having  returned  to  Khar- 
toum as  Gh)vemor-General  of  the  Soudan, 
appointed  Emin  as  Governor  of  the 
Equatorial  Province,  his  post  up  to  that 
time  having  been  only  Surgeon-in  Chief. 
Up  to  this  time,  too,  he  had  no  Egyptnn 
rank,  but,  in  course  of  time,  became  sne- 
cessively  Bey  and  Pasha. 

Emin  assumed  the  reins  in  1878,  and 
within  a  few  years  he  had  effected  a 
great  change  in  the  province.  He  had  got 
rid  of  a  number  of  the  disreputable 
officials,  many  of  them  Egyptian  criminals 
banished  and  taken  into  Government 
employ  after  undergoing  their  sentences. 
He  had  replaced  untrustworthy  Egyptian 
soldiers  by  natives  whom  he  had  trained 
and  could  trust.  He  had  rebuilt  tiie 
stations  whi<^  had  fallen  into  disrepair^ 
equalised  taxation;  removed  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people,  and  had  cleared  oat 
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the  alay^-dealexBi,  who  were  the  coise  of 
iheUad. 

He  abo  saperiiitended  a  hospital  at 
Lsdo,  then  his  chiei  station  or  eapital,  and 
made  frequent  tours  through  his  territory. 
Bj  the  end  of  1882  he  was  able  to  leport 
that  hisprovinee  was  at  peace,  and  free  from 
ilMre-traffic;  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
of  indigo,  of  coffee,  of  rice,  and  of  augar 
WM  beiug.  industriously  prosecuted ;  that  a 
tegular  weekly  post  had  been  established 
between  the  stations ;  that  the  roads  were 
beiog  mended,  and  made  more  permanent ; 
and  ^  that  the  budget^  instead  .  of  a 
deficit^  was  showing  a  profit,  of  eight 
thoaeand  pounds  after  providbg  for  all  the 
expenses  of  administration.  And  all  this 
was  achieved,  unaided,  by  a  German  doctor, 
who  knew  nothing  of  military  matters, 
finance,  or  agriculture,  when  he  went  to 
Africa,  and  whose  only  experience  in  diplo* 
macy  had  been  gained  there  under  Grordon. 

Bat  not  the  least  remarkable  thing 
about  Eooin  is  his  fondness  for  scientific 
wotk,  aad  the  ardour  with  which  he 
pursues  botanical  and  geological  inquiries 
in  spite  of,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of,  the 
overwh^miiig  ofiicial  duties  resting  upon 
him.  His  journals  teem  with  notes  of  the 
profoundeat  interest  to  the  naturalist ;  and 
there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  he 
has  solved  some  geographical  problems  of 
importance  with  regard  to  the  countries 
and  the  rivef s  to  the  south  of  the  Albert 
Lake,  and  in  other  partsi 

It  is,  indeedi  expected  that,  when  he 
returns,  or  is  once  more  broi^ht  into 
touch  witJa  Europe,  he  will  enable  geo- 
graphers to  praeticidly  reconstruct  the  map 
of  Centrid  AMca  to  the  north  of  the 
Equator. 

Dr.  Felkin,  who  was  with  Emin  in  1678 
and  1879,  records  that  what  he  was  most 
struck  with  in  Emin  is  his  devotion  to  duty, 
and  the  absolute  unselfishness  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  whole  heart,  sajs  Felkin, 
seems  to  be  centred  in  the  welfare  of  his 
people  and  in  the  advancement  of  science, 
without  any  thought  of  fame  or  personal 
advantages 

Dr.  Hartlaub  says:  "The  amount  of 
work  that  Emin  Pasha  has  performed  in 
making  zoological  collections,  observations, 
and  notea,  is  astonishing  in  the  highest 
d^ee.  It  could  only  have  been  performed 
by  a  man  whose  heart  was  aglow  with  the 
pure  fire  of  scientific  interest,  with  en- 
thusiaatic,  absolutely  unselfish  love  of 
Nature,  and  with  an  irresistible  impulse 
to   add     to    her    knowledge   the    trea* 


sures  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers. 
Emin  was  able  to  turn  this  impulse  into 
action,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of 
difficult  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
the  many  and  varied  duties  which  his  high 
position  compelled  him  to  fulfil" 

This  then  is  the  man  who,  always 
treated  with  coldness  by  the  Egyptian 
Government,  was  abandoned  to  his  fate 
when  the  Mahdi  troubles  broke  out,  when 
Khartoum  fell,  and  (Gordon  was  slain.  For 
three  years  and  a  half  Emin  was  without 
trustworthy  news  from  the  outer  world; 
without  any  at  all  from  Europe.  He 
learned  that  Lupton  Bey,  formerly  his 
Lieutenant,  and  afterwards  Governor  of 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Bahr-el- 
Ghazalhad,  surrendered  to  the  Mahdi,  and 
for  a  time  he  felt  that  he  would  have  to  do 
the  same. 

But  he  held  out ;  and  by-and-by  the 
reverses  in  the  fortunes  of  the  False  Prophet 
confirmed  him  in  his  determination  to  hold 
hia  territory  until  he  was  relieved. 

Towarda  the  end  of  February,  1886,  he 
received,  vi&  Zanaibar,  a  despatch  from 
Nubar  Pasha,  informing  him  that  the 
Soudan  was  to  be  given  up,  that  the 
Government  were  unable  to  assist  him,  and 
that  he  might  take  what  measures  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  the  country.  In 
short  he  was  left  to  his  fate,  and  it  was  small 
consolation  to  him  to  learn  that  he  had 
authority  to  draw  on  the  English  Consul- 
General  at  Zanaibar,  for  what  money  he 
might  need.  Writing  about  this  to  Dr; 
Schweinfurth,  he  bitterly  remarks :  **  They 
simply  suggest  to  me  the  way  to  Zanzibar, 
just  as  they  would  a  walk  to  Shubra  1 " 

But  the  way.  to  Zanzibar  was  not  open. 
Mwanga  had  succeeded  to  Mtesa  as  King 
of  Uganda,  and  had  adopted  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  Europeans.  He  would  not 
aUow  Emin  to  pass  through  his  territory, 
and  intercepted,  for  a  long  time,  the 
supplies  which  Dr.  Junker  had  dispatched 
to  him  And  even  if  he  could  have  got 
away  Emin  would  not  have  gona  Writing 
to  Dr.  Felkin,  in  July,  1886,  he  expresaes 
the  belief  and  hope  that  England,  at  any 
rate,  would  not  leave  him  there  to  perish, 
and  would  appreciate  the  importance  of 
supporting  him  in  crushing  the  slave- 
trade^  and  keeping  the  people  of  the 
province  free. 

In  April,  1887,  he  learned  through  Mr. 
Mackay,  the  imprisoned  Missionary  in 
Uganda,  that  help  was  being  sent  to  him,  and 
he  writes  again  at  that  date  to  Dr.  Felkin, 
expressing  his  gratitude  and  thanks.    But, 
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he  adds :  "  Jf  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
think  that  as  soon  as  Stanley  or  Thom&on 
conies,  I  sbaU  return  with  them,  they 
greatly  err.  I  have  passed  twelve  years  of 
my  life  here,  and  would  it  be  tight  of  me 
to  desert  my  post  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
for  escape  presented  itself  1  I  shall  remain 
with  my  people  until  I  see  perfectly  clearly 
that  both  their  future  and  the  futuie  of 
my  country  is  safe.  The  work  of  Gordon, 
paid  for  with  his  blood,  I  will  strive  to 
carry  on  j  if  not  with  his  energy  and  geniac, 
still  according  to  his  intention  and  in  his 
spirit."  And  again:  "All  we  would  ask 
England  to  do,  is  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  with  Uganda,  and  to  provide 
us  with  a  free  and  safe  way  to  the  coast 
That  is  all  we  want.  Evacuate  our 
territory  f    Certainly  not ! " 

What  then  is  the  charm  of  this  territory 
to  which  Emin  is  so  attached  t  It  is  a 
beautiful  country,  as  we  have  heard  before 
from  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  other  travellers; 
but  we  gain  a  better  idea  of  many  portions 
of  it  from  Emin's  journals.  True,  it  has 
its  disadvantages,  as  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  march  in  the  district  of  Fatiko 
will  show : 

'*Gra»s  of  a  height  and  closeness  rare 
even  in  Unyoro,  and  dripping  with  dew, 
had  literally  to  be  broken  through,  for,  as 
soon  as  we  had  left  the  village,  there  was 
no  road  of  any  kind.  As  I  had  taken  the 
lead,  I  had,  of  course,  the  first  and  full 
enjoyment  of  the  grass,  thorns,  and  water, 
and  at  a  temperature  of  sixty-three  degrees 
Fahr.,  to  have  to  crawl,  as  wet  as  a  drowned 
rat,  through  bushes,  is  unpleasant  even  in 
Central  Africa.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
take  compass  bearings,  everything  was  so 
wet,  and  the  grass  thrust  itself  so  im- 
pertinently even  into  our  ears  and  eyea 
The  first  clearing  was  reached  after  about 
two  hours  and  three- quarters'  march,  and 
was  hailed  with  joy,  for  we  could  dry  our- 
selves there  in  the  sun.  The  delay — our 
rate  of  marching  could  not  have  been  more 
than  two  miles  an  hour — was  made  up  for 
by  a  quick  march  on  a  better  ground  we 
had  nowreached,  where  the  men  ran  to  warm 
themselvea,  for  the  cool  wind  was  blowing. 
At  Modo,  our  old  night  quarters,  which 
we  reached  shortly  after  midday,  the  water, 
always  scanty  enough,  had  been  diunk  up 
by  elephants  and  buffaloes,  and  so  we  had 
to  go  on  with  thirst  ucquenched  for  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  longer  to  Eas-el-Fll. 
There  we  found  water  in  a  row  of  holts, 
which  tasted  good  after  a  march  of  eight 
hour«." 


This  extract  will  serve  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  discomforts  of  travel  in  the  oat- 
iying  parts  of  Emin's  territory,  and  is, 
indeed,  typical  of  what  travellers  have 
to  expect  in  African  travel  But  in 
the  settled  parts  of  his  dominions, 
far  other  pictures  are  presented.  At  the 
stations,  gardening  has  been  promoted,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in 
abundance.  Among  his  many  agricultural 
experiments^  Emin  has  introduced  Eevend 
varieties  of  bamboo,  has  encouraged  the 
natives  to  cultivate  several  American 
grains,  the  seeds  of  which  he  had  had  sent 
to  him,  has  promoted  and  extended  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  and  many  other  eropa 
"  The  love  of  gardening  and  cultivation," 
he  says,  <'  has  much  increased  among  my 
people,  and  I  daily  receive  letters  begging 
of  me  seeds  and  plants."  But,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  most 
promising  aspects  of  the  country  are  in  the 
advantage  which  it  offers  and  the  success 
which  has  been  obtained  in  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  and  coffee,  and  of  sugar.  Besides 
these  products,  Emin  wrote  to  Dr.  Schweln- 
furth  in  1883,  naming  ivory,  oil  of  several 
kinds,  skins, corn  (9),  ostrich  feathers,  india- 
rubber,  wax,  and  iron  as  products  of  the 
country  in  which  a  large  trade  could  be  done. 
The  deposits  of  iron  are  in  several  plaeea, 
and  the  existence  of  other  valuable  minerals 
is  more  than  probable.  Caoutchouc,  Emin 
said,  he  could  supply  in  large  quantities, 
but  at  the  time  was  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing into  direct  commercial  relations  with 
"the  world,"  because  he  was  obliged  then 
to  deliver  all  his  produce  at  Khartoum,  and 
to  receive  from  thence  in  exchange  the 
very  worst  goods  at  the  very  Ugheat 
prices. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  In  a  country 
so  richly  endowed,  and  with  a  people  who 
have  now  learned  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
have  been  trained  for  years  to  habits  of  sys- 
tematic industry,  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able market  for  many  European  prodncte. 
The  difficulty  is  to  gain  and  maintain  a 
line  of  communication.  The  Nile  ronte  is 
now  closed,  and  is  likely  to  remain  dosed 
for  a  long  time,  but  in  any  case  it  was  a 
long  and  difficult  routa  Other  passible 
routes  exist  from  the  Zanaibar  coast  and 
through  Uganda,  and  from  the  Congo. 
The  latter  is  what  Stanley  has  followed, 
and  his  experience  will  have  much  effect  in 
determining  the  future  course  to  bd  adopted 
in  opening  up  the  Equatorial  Province. 

Tbese  are  the  commercial  considerations ; 
but  there  is  also  a  philanthropic  oonaidera- 
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ftion.  The  dave-irade  has  been  the  curse 
of  Africa^  and  there  can  be  little  doabt 
that  it  has  been  winked  at^  and  even  shared 
io,  by  high  Egyptian  officials.  In  spite  of 
them,  and  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  the 
Arab  traders,  Emin  has  bsAiished  the  traffic 
from  his  dominions,  at  any  rate,  and 
hamanity  demands  that  we  shall  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  revived,  as  was  done  after 
Gordon  left  the  country.  In  fact^  the  only 
hope  of  qnashing  this  nefarious  toade  is 
in  preserving  European  dominance  in  the 
heart  of  Airica.  Missionary  effort  will 
certainly  not  do  it  unaided ;  but  in  this 
connection  it  ia  encouraging  to  learn  from 
Emin  that  not  more  that  ten  converts  to 
Mohammedanismhave  been  made  in  hispro- 
Tince  io  twenty  years.  This  is  characterised 
by  his  Grerman  biographer  as  a  crushiog  fact 
for  the  future  of  Lslam  in  Central  Africa. 
'*Ofl  no  account,'*  says  this  writer,  *<must 
my  one  imagine  that  our  countryman  is  a 
renegade,  or  that  he  has  given  up  the  faith 
of  bu  fathers.  Emin  does  not  belong  to 
those  half-hearted  Christian?,  who  talk 
about  the  Advantages  of  the  Mohammedan 
rebgion  as  a  civilising  agent  in  Africa.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  seen  from  many  of 
his  letters,  that  he  has  the  heartiest  sym- 
pathy with  the  efforts  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries." And,  let  us  add,  he  has  nobly 
prepared  the  way  and  smoothed  the  path 
for  these  miaaionaries. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  riiown 
from  Emin'a  journals  something  of  his 
wonderful  faculty  of  observation,  and  his 
graphic  power  of  description.  We  should 
have  liked,  too,  to  have  cited  some  of  the 
curious  facta  he  records  about  the  charac- 
teristics and  habits  of  the  various  peoples 
gathered  under  his  rule,  as  well  as  those 
he  visited  in  outlying  native  states,  for 
nothing  escapes  him.  But  space  will  not 
permit^  and,  indeed,  the  journals  present 
a  perfect  embarrassment  of  riches.  The 
diffisolty,  indeed,  would  be  to  know  what  to 
select  But  our  object  in  this  paper  has 
been  rather  to  show  the  man  and  his  own 
personal  work,  than  to  present  a  view  of 
Central  African  life  and  geography.  When 
the  result  of  Stanley's  expedition  is  known 
we  may  return  to  the  subject  again,  for, 
as  the  old  Roman  said,  *'  something  new  is 
always  coming  out  of  Africa." 


RATHER  MERRY  ENGLAND. 

When  our  aummer  holiday  has  come  to 
an  end  and  we  are  being  wliirled  home- 
wards in  the  dosinfc  days  of  October  or  in 


the  beginning  of  the  traditional  month  of 
gloom,  we  are  not  unlikely  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that  our  lines  have  been  cast,  for 
the  coming  season,  amid  the  glare  of  the 
gaslight,  the  crowd,  and  hurry,  and  stress 
of  the  streets,  rather  than  in  some  village, 
dropped  down  in  one  of  the  reeking  valleys 
or  gloomy  flats  through  which  we  are  being 
carried.  Here  and  there  in  the  distance  a 
solitary  light,  shining  out  from  some  shape- 
less mass  of  distant  cottages  grouped  around 
the  stunted  tower  of  the  church,  reveals  to 
us  that  men  manage  to  exist  in  such  forlorn 
solitudes  though  the  days  be  dull  and 
lonely  and  no  companionship  possible 
without  a  long  tramp  through  the  miry 
ways.  To  the  true  town  bird  the 
sense  of  desolation  is  deepened,  rather 
than  dispersed,  by  the  knowledge  that 
men  are  living  there  in  those  dark  grey 
spots  which  serve  to  throw  up  into  yet 
more  dreary  relief  the  cold  brown  of  the 
sodden  fields.  The  shudder  will  be  all 
the  more  sincere  if  he  can  call  back  to 
memory  certain  days  of  his  own  youth 
passed  in  such  a  place,  tied  by  the  leg  to 
the  clog  of  some  such  surroundings,  while 
his  spirit  was  stretching  out  towards  the 
keener  and  fiercer  flame  of  life  which  bums 
where  men  swarm  and  elbow  each  other  at 
every  turn. 

All  this  comes  natural  enough  as  a  reflec- 
tion to  a  man  whose  range  of  experience 
lies  principally  within  the  Bow  Bells  limit 
It  is  not  strange  that  they  should  fail  to 
see  that  the  spirit  of  change  has  been  at 
work,  though  perhaps  with  slower  hand, 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  town.  With 
many  of  us,  who  dwell  beneath  the  canopy 
of  smoke,  the  materials  for  valid  judgement 
are  wanting ;  but  if  any  man  who  has  yet 
in  his  mind  a  fairly  accurate  memory  of 
what  the  country  was  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  well  posted 
in  the  minor  detaUs  of  contemporary  rural 
life,  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  things 
present  with  things  past,  he  will  perceive 
that  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  village  are 
as  much  changed  as  those  of  the  towiL 

Let  us  begin  with  the  question  of 
recreation.  Those  who  have  read  Mr. 
Yates'  <*  Recollections,"  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Mr.  Ciive  Newcome, 
will  most  likely  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Londoner,  in  search  of  fun  in  these 
days,  will  have  a  harder  task  before  him 
than  his  father  and  uncles  had  in  the  time 
when  Paddy  Green  was  consul.  His 
country  cousin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
better  off  than  he  was  in  those  days.    This 
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I  affirm  on  account  of  my  own  early  ex- 
periences of  my  birthplace,  ezperiences 
which  I  compare  with  what  I  now  read  in 
the  eoonty  paper  of  how  the  people  in 
Arcady  amnse  themselves,  both  under 
green  leaves  and  under  the  mirk  and  mist 
of  winter. 

It  is  a  bare  truism  to  state  that  the 
countrjman  is  no  longer  the  isolated 
creature  he  was  when  William  the  Fourth 
was  King,  whether  or  not  he  is  the  happier 
for  the  change  is  another  matter.  Even 
through  the  forties  and  fifties  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  the  belief 
that  the  streets  of  London  were  paved  with 
gold.  The  fact  that  a  man  belonged  to 
another  parish  was  enough  to  stamp  him  as 
a  stranger,  and,  therefore,  an  object  of  sus- 
picion. And,  year  in  year  out,  how  unbroken 
the  monotony  wasl  The  season's  difference 
was  well  nigh  the  only  difference  apparent 
to  those  bound  to  the  soil ;  bound,  indeed, 
by  no  positive  law,  but  realising  to  the  full 
how  strong  were  the  fetters  of  dire  ne- 
cessity, l^ere  was  harvest  supper  in  the 
autumn,  and  Martlebury  Fair  in  spring 
— ^seasons  of  plentiful  intoxication  and 
assaults  more  or  less  violent,  and  of  not 
infrequent  visits  to  the  county  gaol.  There 
was,  indeed,  the  village  ale-house,  which  was 
open  all  the  year  round,  but  habitual  resort 
thither  was  only  for  those  who  had  ready 
each ;  and  wages  werelow  and  bread  not  over 
cheap  in  those  days.  Only  here  and  there 
could  there  be  found  anyone  able  to  read ; 
but  if  the  whole  parish  had  been  scholars 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find^suitable 
mental  food.  For  good  or  evil,  the  penny 
paper  had  yet  to  be  born.  Blank  dul- 
ness,  unmarked  save  by  a  drunken  bout  or 
so,  lay  stretched  between  the  first  of 
January  and  the  thirty-first  of  December. 

But  now  the  perusal  of  my  county  paper 
in  the  dreary  winter  months  fills  me  with 
amazement.  In  the  local  news  I  read  every 
week  paragraphs  by  the  dozen  which  bear 
plain  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  rustics 
are  having  a  very  different  time  nowadays. 
Oar  old  friend,  the  penny  reader,  is  quite 
in  the  background.  Like  the  battering- 
ram,  and  the  stage-coach,  he  has  served  his 
purpose,  and  must  now  stand  aside  in 
favour  of  those  new  births  of  the  age,  the 
amateur  reciter  and  actor,  the  parson  with 
his  magic  lantern,  the  local  band  with  their 
horns  and  fiddles,  and  the  local  Ghristys. 

As  my  eye  lights  on  an  account  of  a 
musical  entertainment,  lately  given  at  West 
Bockham,  I  reflect  how  completely  West 
Bockham  must  have  changed  from  what  I 


remember  it,  to  be  in  a  position  to  fumfsh 
a  performer  capable  of  entertaining,  or  an 
audience  susceptible  of  being  amused.  A 
drearier  village  it  would  be  hard  to 
picture,  bare  of  all  legendary  rural  charm. 
There  was  no  resident  clergyman,  the 
living  being  held  wiA  an  adjoming  and 
more  attractive  parish ;  neither  was  there 
a  school  nor  a  resident  farmer  of  any  con- 
sideration ;  but  there  were  several  publie- 
houses ;  and,  if  report  did  not  lie,  several 
families  with  whom  theft  and  poaching 
were  hereditary  callings.  Now  there  must 
be  a  school,  for  that  was  where  the  enter- 
tainment took  place ;  and  Ae  destination 
of  the  proceeds,  which  were  to  be  divided 
between  the  wgan  fund  and  the  paridi 
library,  shows  that  West  Bockham  has  not 
been  standing  still  while  the  rest  of  tiie 
world  has  been  forging  ahead. 

However,  the  character  of  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  pieces  of  the  programme 
prove  that  due  reverence  is  still  paid  to 
antiquity.  The  overture  to  the  '^Caliph 
of  Bagdad "  was  "  brilliantly  rendered  *' 
on  the  piano  by  the  Bector^s  lady  and  Misa 
Budd.  "  My  Pretty  Page  "  was  sung  with 
"charming  taste  and  feeling"  by  Miaa 
Wilkins  and  Miss  Tompkina  ''The 
Village  Blacksmith,"  and  *'The  Chough 
and  Grow,"  had  also  their  places  in  the  pro- 
gramme. It  comes  somewhat  as  a  shocl^  an 
uncanny  lapse  into  contemporary  art,  when 
one  reads  that  Mr.  Fred  Rowdyboy  pro- 
voked shouts  of  laughter  andadouble  encore 
by  his  humorous  mterpretation  of  ''Two 
iJovely  Black  Eyea"  The  great  surprise, 
however,  is  left  for  the  last  "  The  House 
that  Jack  Built,  in  character."  The  maiden 
all  forlorn,  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn, 
were  represented  by  a  lady  and  gentleman 
whose  names  were  strange  to  me;  but 
when  I  came  to  read  that  "roare  of 
laughter  "  greeted  the  impersonation  of  the 
'Spriest  all  shaven  and  sh<Mn"  by  the 
popular  Bector,  the  Beverend  Adoiphos 
Redman,  I  was  more  than  amazed 

Dolly  Redman,  who  used  to  nod  eonde- 
scendingly  to  me  when  we  were  np  at 
Oxford,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
Bullingdon,  whose  slim  form  I  have  often 
seen  in  pink  outside  Cant^bury  Gate  on 
mornings  when  the  old  Berkshire  or  the 
Heythrop  were  within  reach.  What  would 
Dolly  have  said,  I  wonder,  in  tho?e 
days  if  we  should  have  foreshadowed  his 
destiny,  and  exhibited  him  as  an  antic 
posturing  for  the  delectation  of  a  lot  of 
ploughboys. 

Well,  Dolly  carried  away  from  the  House 
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just  enough  of  the  humanities  to  giye  him 
hlB  degree  ;  and,  what  nae  these  may  have 
heen  to  him  in  his  after  career,  it  will  not 
profit  us  to  inquire ;  but  if  in  the  hunting 
field  he  picked  up  enough  knowledge  (3 
meOg  to  teach  him  to  bend  his  back 
when  there  was  work  to  be  done,  shall 
we  not  hope  that  his  tutor  deaJt  lightly 
with  him  in  the  matter  of  irregularity 
at  lectures ;  and  harbour  a  suspicion  that, 
after  all,  DoDy  got  something  in  return 
for  that  rather  stifi  cheque  which  he 
handed  to  Tollit  at  the  end  of  his  time  t 
C?nics,  if  they  will,  may  speculate 
whether  as  much  could  be  said  on  behalf 
of  the  tuition  fees  which  he  paid  to  hear 
the  Ber.  Mudley  Dormer  lecture  on  the 
«  Ethics  of  Aristotle."  Dolly,  I  remember, 
was  a  capital  cricketer;  and  I  haye  no  doubt 
he  is  now  as  efficient,  as  a  civilising  factor 
in  the  cricket  field  during  the  summer,  as 
he  is  on  the  platform  in  the  winter. 

Next  I  read  of  the  doings  of  the  Wood 
Walton  Amateur  Dramatic  Society.  Wood 
Walton  I  I  knew  it  once  as  well  as  I  know 
the  Strand  now,  and  I  would  wager  that 
not  half-a-dozen  of  its  inhabitants  could 
have  guessed  what  a  theatre  was  like :  now 
Wood  Walton  is  acting  the  laughable  farce 
of  Diamond  cut  Diamond.  Mr.  Heartly 
— guardian  to  Charlotte — ^was  admirably 
personated  by  Mr.  Tipple.  I  did  not 
remember  Mr.  Tipple;  but  when  I  read 
(hat  Mr.  James  Straker,  as  Captain 
Seymour,  fairly  brought  down  the  house, 
I  seemed  to  know  where  I  was.  The  name 
of  Straker  was  familiar  enough  to  me.  In 
my  youth  did  not  Mrs.  Straker  keep  one 
of  those  wonderful  villaee  shops?  I 
wonder  whether  the  stores  nave  made  an 
end  of  them  alL  Whwi  I  used  to  cross 
Mrs.  Straker's  threshold  in  search  of  brandy- 
halls,  or  some  boot-laces,  or  a  packet  of 
nails,  or  a  ball  of  string,  or  half  a  Dutch 
cheese,  what  a  marvellous  perfume  assailed 
my  nostrils,  a  perfume  made  up  of  all  the 
aoove,  and  many  other  superadded  odours. 
There  was,  I  remember,  always  a  dirty- 
faced  little  boy,  Jimmy  by  name,  tumbling 
about  the  shop ;  and,  more  often  than  not, 
sprawliog  over  the  counter  as  his  mother 
sesved  me.    Is  it  possible  that  he  can  have 

Ewn  up  to  figure  as  ''Captain  Sejmour 
love  with  Charlotte)  "1  Is  it  possible 
t  the  change  which  has  come  over  my- 
self, since  I  bought  and  enjoyed  Mn. 
Strakei's  brandy-baUs  and  Dutch  cheeses, 
h  as  great  as  that  which  has  transformed 
the  squalid  urchin  of  the  village  shop  into 
the  dramatic    exponent    of   the    elegant 


Captain  Seymour  1  Charlotte  herself  was 
personated  by  Miss  Jane  Grymer.  Heavens, 
what  is  the  world  coming  to  1  Gry  mer  p^re, 
in  my  time,  was  a  workmg  cobbler,  a  Radi- 
cal, as  all  cobblers  are,  in  temporal,  and  a 
bom  Nonoonformnit  in  spiritual  affairs. 
I  believe  his  seal  would  have  led  him 
(after  dusk)  to  break  the  windows  of 
any  building  in  which  such  carnal  soul-de- 
stroying wickedness  as  play-acting  was  being 
perpetrated,  and  now  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  are  aiding  and  abetting  therein  !  I 
remember,  too,  that  there  used  to  be  two 
pretty  little  children  playing  about  the 
cobbler's  stall ;  a  girl  and  a  boy.  The  first 
no  doubt  is  the  **jeune  premi&re"  of  the 
Wood  Walton  stage,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  latter  felt  a  glow  of 
pride  as  he  read  that  the  scenery  painted 
by  Mr.  R.  Grymer  was  universally  admired. 
The  more  serious  gatheriogs  have  nowa- 
days their  livelier  sida  A  blue  ribbon 
meeting  is  not  complete  without  an  element 
of  vo^  and  instrumental  music,  and 
on  these  occasions  the  American  organ 
generally  comes  out  strong.  It  is  certainly 
a  wonderful  engine  of  hilarious  devotion ; 
but  its  effect  is  distinctly  unsecular.  The 
performer  may  safely  make  trial  on  its  keys 
of  frivolities,  which  would  be  flat  blasphemy 
on  the  piano.  As  Mr.  Comey  Grain  says, 
"  I  have  often  felt  a  better  man  for  listen- 
ing to  its  lusty  trumpeting.'' 

Another  consideration  forces  ittoelf  upon 
me  as  I  read  the  record  of  these  most 
decorous  high  jinks,  and  this  is  the  evidence 
I  gather  from  the  names  of  the  enter- 
tainers, that  the  social  levels,  even  in 
sleepv  places  like  Wood  Walton  and  West 
Bockham,  shift  and  intermix  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  As  I  study  my  local  para- 
graphs, the  movement  of  the  social  unit 
seems  to  be  universally  upward ;  but  here, 
as  in  a  boiling  cauldron,  if  some  streams 
rise,  others  must  descend,  and  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  more  luckless  ones  is 
not  chronicled  by  the  local  contributor. 
Now  and  then  I  read  of  some  ne'er-do-well, 
bearing  a  name  once  respected,  who  has 
been  fined  for  drunkenness  or  assault,  but  as 
a  rule  the  fall  is  unnoticed.  To  revert  to 
the  rise ;  the  parents  of  the  young  ladies 
who  rattle  off  pianoforte  duets,  and  "  give 
with  charming  grace  and  feeling,'  'The 
Miller  and  the  Maid,'"  and  other  such 
ditties,  and  of  the  youngsterswho  singmuaio- 
hall  songs  and  take  light  comic  parts,  were 
simply  peasants,  and  nothbg  eke.  How 
it  is  that  the  young  people  differ  so  widely 
from  their  progenitors,  and  whether  the 
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world  gains  the  more  pronounced  the  dif- 
ference becomeB,  are  questions  which  the 
socio]o2ist  must  take  in  hand. 


By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE. 
Author  qf  "  Oerald,"  "  AUxia,"  etc.,  etc 


PART  L 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  h6tEL  DES  DEUX  FR^RES. 

There  is  a  corner  of  Paris  which  few 
Eaglish  know,  except  those  who  have  lived 
there  long,  or  by  some  other  means  know 
the  best  of  it.  This  corner  is  quiet,  and 
yet  actually  the  height  of  fashion,  being  in 
the  same  quarter  as  the  hotels  of  the 
greatest  old  families.  These  families, 
Gathoh'c,  Legitimist,  and  many  of  them 
immensely  rich,  are  and  must  be  at  the 
head  of  France  socially,  though  of  course 
politically  they  haye  no  power.  And 
their  social  power  they  treat  with  so  much 
indifference,  that  they  are  beiug  deprived 
of  it  in  great  measure  by  the  Jews,  whose 
influence  predominates  in  Paris  now.  But 
a  few  years  ago  these  people  were  more 
consistent,  and  those  great  hotels  of  the 
Faubourg,  with  their  high  white  gates  and 
endless  rows  of  shutters,  were  Inhabited 
by  some  of  the  most  really  noble  men  and 
women  in  Europe.  The  mad  rush  after 
pleasure,  the  worship  of  money,  were  not 
quite  what  they  are  now;  aristocrats,  with 
many  faults,  to  be  sure,  seemed  better  to 
deserve  their  name. 

The  Rue  Sainte  Monique  was  a  short  and 
quiet  street,  leading  from  a  street  chiefly 
made  up  of  these  great  houses,  with  a  lew 
dignified  shops  here  and  there,  to  a  boule- 
vard opening  on  some  old  public  gardens 
with  large  trees  and  fountain?,  certainly 
the  quietest,  perhaps  in  summer  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  gardens  of  Paris.  The 
Jardin  Sainte  Monique  had  once  belonged 
to  a  large  convent,  which  had  given  its 
name  to  the  street  and  neighbourhood,  the 
convent  itself  still  existed,  very  much 
reduced,  hidden  behind  towering  walls  at 
the  garden  end  of  the  street.  It  was  rich, 
and  at  that  time  not  persecuted,  and  a 
favourite  school  for  the  young  girls  of  the 
Faubourg.  Next  door  to  the  convent^  at 
the  end  of  its  long  garden  wall,  was  a  very 
pretty  house,  the  Hdbel  Sainte  Monique, 
belonging  to  the  convent,  but  lived  in  for 
years  by  the  Vicomtesee  de  Ferrand. 
This  house  also  had   a  garden,  and  one 


more  private  house  brought  the  little  street 
to  an  end.  A  very  large  and  handsome 
house,  belonging  to  an  old  family,  with  its 
stables  and  gardens,  had  originally  filled 
up  the  other  side  of  the  street.  But  about 
forty  years  ago,  the  owner  having  rained 
himEcIf,  the  house  was  sold.  The  convent 
tried  to  buy  it,  but  did  not  bid  high 
enough,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  two 
brothers,  who  had  made  their  fortune  as 
the  chief  barbers  of  the  Faubourg.  They 
turned  it  into  an  hotel  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  ever  since  the  H6tel  des 
Deux  Freres,  as  they  called  it,  in  the  quiet 
little  Rue  Sainte  Monique,  had  kept  up  its 
character  as  the  best  hotel  in  Paris  for 
French  people.  Many  people  who  had  no 
house  or  apartment  of  their  own  in  Paris 
lived  there  for  the  season.  It  was  con- 
veniently near  their  friends,  and  not  far 
from  anything;  it  was  not  dear,  and  it 
was  supremely  comfortable. 

The  present  proprietor  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  son  of  one  of  the  founders. 
He  kept  up  the  traditions  of  his  family  by 
being  a  Royalist  and  a  good  ChristiaiL 
No  Atheism  or  Republicanism  was  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Hdtel  des  Deux  Freres, 
even  among  the  servants,  at  least  with 
the  knowledge  of  M.  Dupont  or  hfs  ex- 
cellent wife, 

M.  Dupont  did  not  advertise  his  hotel, 
and  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that 
any  casual  travellers  found  their  way 
there.  He  did  not  want  them;  he  was 
well  off  already,  and  preferred  knowing 
who  his  customers  were,  and  answering 
for  their  respectability.  No  snobs,  no 
"  parvenus/'  if  possible,  at  the  Hdtel  dee 
DeuxFi^rep.  He  did  not  care  much  for 
foreign  nobility,  who  were  very  often  too  ill- 
conducted  for  him ;  but  luckily  they  found 
his  establishment  too  quiet  to  suit  their 
taste.  He  had  a  few  English  customers 
of  old  standing,  dignified  people,  yet  cos- 
mopolitan, connected  with  embassies, 
equally  well  known  in  English  and  French 
society;  related,  perhaps,  to  families  in 
the  Faubourg.  And  a  few  Englishwomen 
less  great  in  position  had  by  some  means 
found  out  the  good  qualities  of  M. 
Dupont's  hotel,  and  were  always  kindly 
welcomed  by  him.  He,  like  his  father  and 
uncle  before  him,  had  a  keen  eye  for  the 
sort  of  person  who  would  do  him  credit ; 
for  other  people,  with  all  the  politeness 
in  the  world,  the  hotel  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. Mrs.  Percival  had  been  there  in 
her  young  days  with  her  mother,  and  her 
poor  sister,  Mrs.  Darrell ;  since  then  she 
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had  gone  there  rather  often,  with  or  with- 
oat  the  Canon,  whenever  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  a  little  shopping  in  Paris. 

This  year,  the  beginning  of  December 
foimd  Mrs.  Percival  at  the  Hdtel  des  Deux 
Fibres,  with  Panl  and  Celia.  She  was 
deeply  engaged  with  milliners  and  dress- 
makers, and  to  these  she  gave  all  her  time 
and  thoughts.  Celia,  to  Paul's  happiness, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  show  an 
equal  devotion.  She  was  obliged,  of 
course,  to  give  up  a  certain  amount  of 
time,  and  in  that  time  she  took  a  real  and 
rather  impatient  interest  in  the  plans  and 
doings  of  her  ''coutari^re";  but  stuffs, 
dr<&peries,  trimmings,  once  out  of  sight, 
seemed  to  be  out  of  mind  with  her,  and  so 
completely  that  her  aunt  was  sometimes  a 
little  bit  provoked  with  her  indifference. 
What  was  the  use  of  bringing  Celia  to 
Paris  for  shopping,  if  she  pretended  to 
tiilnk  the  shops  a  bore,  these  charming 
shops,  whi<&  in  this  winter  season  were 
more  brilliantly  distracting  than  evert 
There  would  be  plenty  of  time  in  the 
future  for  walking  and  driving  about 
with  Paul  It  was  rather  too  absurd,  for 
instance,  that  some  silly  plan  for  hearing 
music  in  a  distant  church  should  hinder 
Celia  from  making  an  appointment  with 
Madame  Fripon.  After  all,  however,  Mrs. 
Percival  was  not  seriously  angry.  She 
wai  too  thoroughly  well  occupied  and 
amused  for  thatb  She  loved  shopping; 
she  could  shop  from  morning  tail  night 
without  any  weariness,  and  with  the  fullest 
confidence  in  her  own  taste.  She  was 
also  very  much  pleased  with  herself  for 
the  generous  way  in  which  she  was  be- 
having to  Celia;  and  Colonel  Ward's 
secrdt,  which  she  kept  religiously,  was  an 
unfailing  source  of  serene  satisfaction. 
Besides,  she  was  truly  glad  that  Paul 
should  be  happy,  even  if  Celia  did  neglect 
immediate  duties  for  him.  It  was  a  new 
developement  in  Celia,  this  kind  of  revolt 
against  things  practical.  A  little  inconve- 
nient, certainly,  coming  at  this  moment; 
and  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  the  shopping, 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Paul  had 
stayed  in  England.  But,  after  all,  it  did 
not  matter  much. 

Mrs.  Percival  was  quite  artificial  enough 
to  agree  with  the  French  writer  who  talks 
so  enthusiastically  of  Paris  in  winter. 
"Pour  le  voir  beau,  heurenz,  opulent,  ce 
Paris  du  diable,  il  hxLt  le  regarder  vivre 
sous  nn  ciel  has,  alourdi  de  nefge.  La 
nature  est  pour  ainsi  dire  absente  du 
tableau.     Ni  vent^  ni  soleil.    Juste  assez 


de  lumi^re  pour  que  les  couleurs  les  plus 
effdc6es,  les  moindres  reflets  prennent  une 
valenr  admirable,  depuis  les  tons  gris  roux 
des  monuments,  jusqu'aux  perles  de  jais 
qui  constellent  une  toilette  de  femme." 

This  was  exactly  Paris  in  the  first  days 
of  that  December,  when  the  marriage 
arranged  between  Paul  Komaine  and  Celia 
DArreil  was  not  much  more  than  a  month 
away.  « Paris  du  diable  I"  JNTobody 
could  have  suggested  that  the  doings  of 
Mrs.  Percival  and  her  young  people  were 
diabolic,  except  so  far  as  all  unreality 
belongs  to  the  devil's  kbgdom ;  and  the 
unreality,  in  this  case,  belonged  to  Celia 
alone.  She  was  not  happy,  but  she  was  in 
curiously  high  spirits,  carried  away  by  the 
strange  excitement  of  that  dim  yet  brilliant 
city,  without  wind  or  sun.  It  was  easy  to 
hurry  through  the  days  here,  without  the 
solemn  influences  of  nature  to  bring  one  to 
one's  self,  the  varying  clouds,  the  sunsets, 
the  morning  pine-woods  about  Red 
Towers.  Here  the  days  and  nights  flew 
by  like  scenes  in  a  play,  and  Celia 
hardly  knew  how  they  were  fljing.  A 
sort  of  fatalism  seemed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  her,  in  which  her  only  con- 
scious wish  was  to  hurry  on  the  time,  to 
have  her  marriage  over,  and  everytldng 
made  certain.  But  these  feelings  did  not 
appear  to  her  friends,  who  only  saw  that 
she  was  looking  brilliant,  her  eyes  deep 
blue,  a  reaiy  laugh  always  on  her  lips. 
She  had  never  in  her  life  been  so  charm- 
ing to  Paul,  who  felt  himself  quite 
repaid  now  for  any  little  coldness  earlier 
in  the  autumn.  It  was  almost  embarrass- 
ing, though  the  delight  of  it  was  beyond 
words,  to  find  himself  suddenly  necessary 
to  Celta,  so  that  she  would  go  nowhere 
and  do  nothing  without  him.  His  silent 
devotion  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
sudden  difficulty  of  finding  words.  The 
sunshine  in  which  he  now  lived,  under 
that  low  grey  sky  of  Paris,  was  enough  to 
burn  out  of ^  his  Memory  all  past  doubts, 
all  need  of  trust  And  patience  in  the  days 
gone  by. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  twilight  was 
beginning  to  close  in  on  a  dismal  day  of 
fog  and  r^n,  Mrs.  Percival  and  her  maid 
drove  into  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel)  on 
their  return  from  a  long  day's  shopping. 
The  hotel  was  already  lighted  up,  and 
looked  delightfully  gay  and  comfortable ; 
somebody  was  playing  wild  waits  music  in 
the  salon,  and  the  waiter  said  that  Monsieur 
and  Mademoiselle  had  come  in  some  time 
ago.    There  was  a  telegram  waiting  for 
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Monsienr  in  the  bureau,  he  went  on  to  say, 
and  after  he  got  it,  he  and  Mademoiselle 
went  into  the  salon  for  a  few  minutes ; 
then  Mademoiselle  went  upstairs  alone. 
As  far  as  the  waiter  knew,  Madame  would 
Bnd  Monsieur  still  in  the  salon. 

Mr&  Perciral  looked  into  the  salon 
accordingly,  but  saw  nothing  of  Paul 
The  waltz  seemed  to  grow  madder  every 
moment;  it  was  played  by  a  little  man 
with  a  pale  face  and  flying  hair.  A  few 
people  were  scattered  about  the  room, 
talking  and  listening  :  one  young  man  was 
trying  to  persuade  a  girl  to  dance  with 
him ;  it  was  indeed  almost  impossible  to 
keep  still,  in  that  whirl  of  sound.  Mrs. 
Percival  had  not  listened  with  any  extra- 
ordinary interest  to  what  the  waiter  told 
her.  Paul  often  had  telegrams — ^from  his 
agent,  or  from  the  upholsterer  who  was 
doing  the  house.  Mrs.  Perdval  climbed 
slowly  upstairs — ^M.  Dnpont  was  old- 
fashioned  and  disliked  lifts — tOl  she  came 
to  Oelia's  door,  where  she  knocked  and 
went  in.  At  first  the  Hghts  and  shadows 
in  the  room  flickered  so  that  she  hardly 
saw  Gelia.  A  small  wood-fire  was  flaming 
fitfully  on  the  hearth ;  beyond  it,  dose  to 
the  window,  Oelia  was  sitting  in  a  red 
velvet  arm-chair.  A  gOt  dock  was  ticking 
on  the  mantel-piece;  the  floor,  in  deference 
to  English  ideas,  was  covered  with  red  and 
jpellow  carpet  Oelia's  purchases,  dothes, 
luggage,  were  thrown  about  indiscrimin- 
ately. She  sat  there  with  writbg  things 
in  her  lap ;  as  her  aunt  came  in,  she  shut 
her  blotting-case,  and  put  down  her  pen 
and  ink  on  a  chair. 

^  Aunt  Flo,  what  an  age  you  have  been  1 '' 
she  said.  "Bo  leave  the  door  a  little 
open ;  that  jolly  valse  makes  one  want  to 
dance  one's  life  away." 

Bat  Mrs.  Perdval  shut  the  iwx  in  spite 
of  this. 

"  If  you  feel  like  that,  you  had  better  go 
down  in  the  salon,"  she  said.  ''  I  am  tired, 
and  it  distracts  my  head." 

"  Sit  down,  tiien,  and  tell  me  all  about 
everything/'  said  Celia. 

She  did  not  move  from  her  own  chair, 
but  sat  with  her  face  turned  to  the 
window,  looking  out  iiito  the  deepening 
twilight^  watcMng  the  opposite  house. 
Mrs.  Perdval  took  off  her  furs,  warmed 
her  feet,  and  gave  a  vivid  account  of  her 
day's  doings,  to  which  it  seemed  that  Celia 
was  listoning  intently  enough,  for  she  asked 
a  shrewd  question  or  made  a  quick  remark 
now  and  then. 

*<And  what  have  yon  been  doing  all 


the  afternoon,  may  I  ask!"  said  Mn. 
Percival  at  last,  remembering  to  be  a  littls 
injured.  '*It  is  all  very  fbie,  my  poking 
about  everywhere  with  Timms,  and  order- 
ing an  these  things^  which  are  your  budiiflu 
alter  all,  while  you  do  nothing  bat  pliy 
about,  and  amuse  yourself." 

*'  Now  don't  grumble,"  said  Ceha  coolly, 
"  because  you  know  you  love  and  adore 
shoppittgy  and  I  should  only  be  in  yoor 
way." 

"  Na  Paul  might  be,  but  not  yon.  I 
don't  say  much,  beeanse  of  Paul  I  am 
doing  all  this  for  his  sake,  not  for  yoats, 
because  I  like  to  see  the  poor  boy  bo 
perfectly  happy." 

■'Very  wdl;  very  nice  of  you,"  said 
Oelia,  but  her  voice  was  a  little  dis- 
contented. "  I  rather  wished  I  was  with 
you  this  afternoon,"  she  went  on  — "I 
have  been  sitting  at  this  window  for  the 
last  hour,  certainly,  with  nothing  to  amiue 
me  but  Madame  de  Ferrand  and  her  friends. 
I  wonder  if  she  knows  what  a  watch  M. 
Dnpont's  people  can  keep  upon  her  from 
this  window.  I  can  see  all  over  hergarden, 
as  there  are  no  leaves,  and  into  her  eoart- 
yard,  and  I  can  even  see  her  goiog  ap 
her  pretty  old  stairs,  and  dong  the 
gdlery,  and  looking  out  of  the  windowa 
She  looks  verv  old,  but  she  waUn  bo 
nicely,  a  gracenil  little  old  thing.  The 
little  girl  who  is  with  her  must  be  her 
grandchild,  I  think  :  about  deven,  peihapi 
— ^but  I  don't  know,  die  may  be  older,  only 
she  jumps  and  dances  about  like  a  small 
child,  and  wears  a  large  lonafore.  And  to- 
day there  has  been  anotW  arrival  Sach 
a  handsome  man  I " 

"  What  very  good  eyes  you  have !"  ssid 
Mrs.  Percivd,  laughing. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course.  I  saw  him  drive  op, 
and  then  there  was  sudi  a  bustle,  and  the 
old  lady  came  tripping  out  on  the  stepB, 
and  the  little  girl  raced  across  the  oonrt 
and  jumned  strdght  into  his  arms.  Then 
they  botn  tore  across  to  the  old  Madame, 
and  he  first  kissed  her  hand|  as  if  she  wai 
a  little  old  Queen,  and  she  kissed  him  on 
both  cheeks,  and  they  all  screamed  and 
tdked  at  once,  and  the  child  danced  a 
war-dance  round  theuL  He  was  eertdnly 
the  best-looking  Frendunan  I  have  seen; 
fair,  and  very  tdl,  and  a  good  figura" 

"Very  amusing,"  said  Mia  PereinJ. 
"And  where  is  Pau^  aU  this  timet" 

"  I  don't  know.  Tou  didnt  meet  him  t 
He  tdked  of  going  to  look  for  you,  but  it 
seemed  rather  hopeless,  for  nobody  had  a 
very  dear  notion  whera  you  were  gone." 
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"To  look  for  ma!  Hoir  abaurd!  I 
have,  seen  nothing  of  him,  of  coozae.  By- 
Uie-bj,  Jules  told  ne  he  had  had  a  telegram. 
I  hope  it  was  notlung  tireaome." 

"Oh,  tiresome,  yes — a  horrid  bother/' 
said  Celia,  still  lookbg  out  of  the  window. 
*' At  leas^  he  is  making  it  ao.  I  think  he 
ia  behaTing  rather  stupidly.  I  am  a  little 
hit  angry  with  him,  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

"Really  1    Why!    What  was  it  1" 

"  He  is  going  off  to-night  I  don't  want 
him  to  go.  I  really  can't  aee  the  necessity 
for  making  such  a  dreadful  fius :  we  shall 
not  be  here  many  days  longer,  and,  if  he 
were  actually  wanted,  of  course  they  would 
have  asked  him  to  come.  As  to  his  duty, 
I  think  his  duty  is  to  stay  with  me,  if  I 
want  him,  and  I  do.  He  had  better  not 
go :  I  have  told  him  I  won't  answer  for 
what  may  happen.  The  next  thing  will 
be  that — that  eyerything  will  be  put  ofif, 

and  then  I  don't  quite  know However, 

if  Paul  cares  for  me  as  much  as  he  pretends, 
he  will  do  what  I  wish.  I  have  told  him, 
Aunt  Flo,  and  you  may  tell  him  the  same." 

"Tell  him  what  f  What  are  you  talking 
about  t  Going  to-night  1  Why,  what  has 
happened  r'med  Mrs.  PercivaL 

She  aat  atill  in  her  diair,  thunderstruck. 
Thia  Gondnaion  to  all  Celia's  objectless 
chatter  about  her  opposite  neighbours  was 
60  strange,  so  utterly  unexpected,  that  she 
could  hardly  believe  her  ears.  She  waited 
for  half  a  minute,  frowning  and  amazed ; 
then  she  started  up,  crying  out,  "  Explain, 
Cdia.  How  can  I  possibly  know  what 
you  mean  f "  and  came  quickly  across  to 
the  window  where  her  niece  was  sittbg 


"Well,  Aunt  Flo,  I  know  you  will  think 
me  very  heartless  and  very  horrid,"  said 
Celia;  sad  she  slowly  turned  her  pretty 
head,  asit  ky  j^ainstihe  back  of  her  chair, 
so  that  she  could  look  Mrs»  Percival  straight 
in  the  faca  ''  The  tskgram  was  from  some 
doctor,"  she  sud.  /^Paul  knows  him ;  I 
don't  It  was  about  Colonel  Ward. 
'  Cdonel  Ward  is  SL  How  long  will  you 
be  away  1 '  That  was  the  whole  of  it 
Now  why  couldn't  Paul  telegraph  that  he 
would  l>e  back  in  ten  days,  like  a  reason- 
able being  1  There  was  not  a  word  about 
danger.  Instead  of  that,  almost  without 
listening  to  nte,  he  telegraphs,  '  Shall  be  at 
Holm  to-morrow.'" 

"  I  don't  see  how  Paul  could  possibly  do 
anytbug  ^lae,"  mid  Mrs.  PeroivaL  "  You 
forget^  Paul  is  Ifte  a  son  to  the  Colonel.  He 
wants  to  see  him,  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  just 
like  his  unselfishness,  dear  old  man.  not  to 


ask  him  to  come  back  at  once.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  ought  not  all  to  ga  I  must 
ask  Paul  what  he  thinks." 

"  Oh  no,  no ! "  said  Celia,  with  a 
sudden  flush.  '*  If  we  go,  we  shall  never 
come  back,  and  everything  will  f^  wrong, 
and  everything  will  be  put  ofif.  What  goc^ 
could  we  do  t  If  Paul  must  go,  let  him 
go  for  two  or  three  days,  and  come  back 
to  me  here.  The  Colonel  can't  be  very  ill ; 
impoesibla  Paul  confesses  that  he  has 
always  been  as  strong  as  a  horse.  It  is 
some  nonsense  of  that  stupid,  ofEcious, 
meddling  doctor." 

"WeU,  anyhow.  Paul  is  right."  said 
Mrs.  PercivaL  '*  And  Celia,  some  day  you 
will  agree  with  m&  Yes,  he  is  right  to  go 
for  worldly  reasons,  as  well  as  for  others.^' 

"  Paul  never  thought  of  anytiiing  of  that 
kind,"  said  Celia.  "  It  is  only  his  obstinate 
affection  for  that  tiresome  old  man ;  and 
after  all,  he  must  have  made  his  will  ages 
aga  Beally,  the  future  sometimes  makes 
me  tremble--that  dear  Colonel  living  at 
our  gates,  and  criticising  everything  we  do." 

Mrs.  Percival  looked  at  Celia  with  a 
curious  expression. 

"Don't. say  any  more,"  she  said.  "You 
may  be  sorry  some  day.  I  must  confess  that 
I  should  be  very  angry  with  you  now,  if  I 
were  not  rather  glad  to  find  that  you  are  in 
love  with  Paul." 

Celia  stared.  Her  aunt  said  no  more, 
but  went  away  and  left  her. 

"  In  love  with  Paul ! ''  the  girl  repeated 
to  herself ;  and  then  she  began  to  laugL 
She  took  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket  and 
looked  at  it,  a  worn  letter,  crumpled  and 
frayed  at  the  edges. 

"What  a  bore  it  isl"  she  said.  "I 
suppose  I  am  rather  unhappy;  certainly 
I  am  a  donkey.  For  even  if  I  could 
change  things  now,  I  don't  believe  I  would. 
But  I'm  not  in  love  with  Paul,  dear  Aunt 
ITlo,  only  it  is  too  stupid  of  him  to  go 
away  now,  because  I  don't  mind  his  being 
in  love  with  me.  Perhaps  I  don't  care 
much  for  anything  or  anybody — except 
having  everything  I  want,  and — this  horrid 
letter.  What's  tiie  use  of  keeping  it,  by- 
the-by!  It's  dangerous — and  I  know  it 
well  enough  to  answer  it,  if  I  haven't  done 
that  already.  Ob,  Vincent^  I  wish  you  had 
let  me  alone  1 " 

Then  she  took  a  written  sheet  of  paper 
from  her  blotting-case,  and  read  it  through 
with  smiling  moutii  and  eyes. 

"  Too  silly  to  send,  I'm  afraid,  but  I'll 
keep  it  a  day  or  two.  Is  that  the  bell  at 
Sainte  Moniquel    I  wonder  if  the  nuns 
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wonld  siDg  me  into  a  good  temper.  I 
hate  this — and  I  mast  make  np  with  that 
silly  boy,  and  let  him  go  to  his  boring  old 
Colonel  in  peace." 

She  got  np  and  pulled  the  window  open. 
It  bad  stopped  raining,  and  was  not  yet 
dark.  Id  the  opposite  boose  she  could 
see  the  little  dark  figure  of  Madame  de 
Ferrand,  stepping  along  through  her  glazed 
gallery,  followed  by  her  maid  with  a  large 
cloak.  No  doubt  she  was  going  to  Bene- 
diction at  Sainte  Monique.  The  convent 
church  was  a  favourite  resort  of  all  the 
ladies,  great  and  small,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  fame  of  the  nuns'  singing 
was  spread  all  through  Christian  Paris. 

"  Yes ;  ril  go  too,"  Celia  decided,  "  I 
wonder  if  I  could  anyhow  make  acquaint- 
ance with  those  people.  They  would  dis- 
tract me  a  little  while  Paul  is  away." 

She  put  on  her  prettiest  hat,  and 
wrapped  herself  in  furs.  Before  starting, 
fall  of  a  new  idea  of  being  good,  she 
stooped  over  the  fire  and  dropped  Vincent's 
letter  into  it,  between  two  little  red  logs. 
It  flamed  up  instantly. 

"  I  wish  I  needn't  give  you  any  answer 
but  that,  my  friend,"  she  murmured,  and 
then  she  harried  away  downstairs.  On  the 
way  she  met  her  aunt's  maid,  looking  tired 
and  sulky. 

'*0h,  Timms,"  she  said;  "you  may  as 
well  tell  my  aunt  that  I  have  gone  to 
church.  Just  across  the  street,  Sainte 
Monique,  the  convent  church,  you  know." 

"  Not  alone,  miss,  at  this  time  of  day  1 " 
Timms  remonstrated. 

"  Yes,  alone.  Tell  Mr.  Romaine  he  may 
come  and  fetch  me,  if  he  likes."' 

As  Celia's  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  she 
came  out  of  the  hotel,  a  small  door  opened 
in  Madame  de  Ferrand's  *'  porte-cochere  " 
opposite,  and  she  herself  stepped  into  the 
street,  followed  by  the  tall  man  and  the 
little  girl.  Celia  crossed  the  street,  and 
followed  them  closely  along  the  pavement 
to  the  tall  iron  gates  of  the  convent,  which 
were  standing  a  little  open.  A  porter  was 
in  charge,  and  a  carriage  had  just  set 
down  some  ladies,  who  were  walking  up 
the  fiasged  path,  under  the  shelter  of 
high  w^ls  and  leafless  trees,  to  the  lighted 
church  door.  The  bell  was  still  ringing, 
and  music  and  sweet  odours  came  pouring 
out  into  the  dreary  evening. 

The  gentleman  who  had  walked  those  few 
yards  with  Madame  de  Ferrand  stopped  at 
the  gates,  and  lingered  there  a  moment. 


lifting  his  hat  as  the  old  lady  and  the 
child  passed  on.  The  light  of  the  lamps 
at  the  gate  fell  full  upon  his  handsome  faoe^ 
and  on  Celia's,  too,  as  she  went  by,  fo^ 
lowing  the  others. 

Of  course  he  looked  at  her,  holding  his 
hat  a  moment  longer  whOe  ahe  passed 
him ;  and  Celia  was  quite  aware  that  Us 
glance  was  one  of  startled  admiration ;  she 
was  used  to  much  broader  stares,  by  this 
time,  from  Parisians  of  every  degree.  Bat 
she  hurried  on  to  the  church  door,  and  he 
walked  leisurely  back  to  the  Hdtel  Sainte 
Monique. 

At  the  door,  having  quickened  her  steps 
a  little,  she  overtook  the  old  Yioomtesse 
and  the  young  girl,  who  raised  a  loveljr 
little  dark  face  as  the  Englishwomaa 
came  up  to  her.  Celia  could  not  Mp 
smiling,  as  she  met  those  speaking  eyeti 
and  her  smile  added  enchantment  to  h^r 
beauty,  more  brilliant  than  usual  aftar 
the  excitement  she  had  gone  through. 
The  French  child,  with  one  quick  glaaM 
at  her  grandmother's  still  graceful  back, 
dipped  her  finger  in  the  holy  water  aod 
held  it  out  to  Celia,  who  touched  it  and 
then  crossed  herself,  knowing  the  preifcj 
friendly  custom.  Then  they  smiled  at 
each  other  again ;  and  then  the  nuns  in 
their  grated  chapel  broke  into  strange  magic 
singing,  with  a  sweetness  intensely  sad  : 
Lingering  and  wandering  on,  as  loth  to  die. 
Thus  in  truth  it  was  that  Celia  approached 
her  first  acquaintance  with  the  old  Vicom- 
tesse  de  Ferrand,  her  granddaughter 
Antoinette,  her  sonin-law  the  Marquis  de 
Montmirail. 
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CB-iPTEB   X\\      may's   REPRIEVE. 

As  Giiwer,  upon  leaving  the  scbool,  was 
in  no  mood  to  return  to  the  Vicarage  to  be 
bored  by  Mrs,  Bereaford,  he  lit  a  soothing 
cigar  and  strolled  a  little  way  up  the  quiet 
road  whieh  led  to  the  DIngley  Moora 
Su>pping  to  meditate  at  the  gate  of  a  farcu' 
yard,  he  leaned  lazily  upon  it^  blowing 
cloud  caatles  into  the  BtiLl  air  from  hie 
cigar,  aymbolical  of  hJR  thoughti.  For,  on  a 
reviefr  of  all  May's  words  and  looks  since 
he  knew  her,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  cared  for  bim.  At  least,  the  only 
attenii&tive—to  his  thmking— that  she  was 
bha  moat  beartleaa  of  coquettes,  was  in- 
credible. No  doub^,  her  curt  practical 
reject! on  just  now  of  his  escort  looked  like 
coquetry  ;  but  allowance  must  he  made  for 
the  embarrassment,  which  he  himself  had 
f«)lt,  and  n^hich  she  would  be  yet  more 
likely  to  feel,  in  the  cons  aousness  of  the 
construction  that  the  grinning  choir  would 
pat  upon  his  attend  an  ca  on  hi^r, 

Wiiild  thus  persuading  himself  to  thiok 
what  he  hoped,  he  perceived  the  farm- 
honio  door  open  and  the  figure  of  a  girl 
outlined  against  the  light  issuing  therefrom, 
No  or,  liko  most  shy  people,  he  shed  his 
ahynesa  in  the  dark,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
prepared — notwithstanding  his  profound 
pAsaion  for  May — for  an  Arcddian  flirtation 
with  the  approaching  Pnyllis  Openipg 
the  gate  gallantly  at  her  approach,  he  eaid 
is  an  insioualing  tone  ; 

•M  thought  yon  never  would  come, 
my- 

"  Mr.  Gower  1 "  cried  May,  in  a  tone  of 
by  no  means  enchanted  surprise. 


Of  course  she  supposed  that  he  had 
asked  hia  way  to  the  Lightowlerd\  and 
had  lain  in  wait  for  her  here  at  the  gata 
And  then  the  free  a od- easy  flippancy  and 
assurance  of  his  words  and  tone  !  She 
was  furious.  Having  fortunately  inter- 
rupted him  before  he  had  uttered  the  out- 
rageous **my  dear/^  she  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  that  this  had  been  on  the  tip  of 
hia  tongue.  It  was  quite  bad  enough  as  it 
was,  however,  as  she  felt — and  he  also. 
He  turned  hot  and  cold  in  the  beat  of  a 
pulse. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon ^I^^I  thought  you 
were— I  thought  you  would  allow  me  to 
see  you  home/'  he  stammered. 

*'  It's  very  good  ol  you,"  she  replied 
with  a  cold  st^teliness ;  ^*  but  I  really  do 
not  need  an  escort  here." 

"  Mrs.  Bereaford  thought  that,  perhaps, 
as  it  was  so  late,  you  would  like— you 
would  permit  me  to  accompany  you.*' 

After  all,  thought  May,  it  was  her 
mother's  fussiness,  and  not  hie  officiousness, 
that  was  to  blame  ;  and  the  offtinBive 
flippancy  of  his  address  might  mean  only 
friendliness  that  had  lost  its  balance.  Witii 
some  people,  she  knew,  there  was  no  mean 
between  formality  and  familiarity,  and  the 
one  tumbled  over  headlong  into  the  other 
without  gradation  or  preparation.  Besides, 
she  was  an  extremely  placable  person,  and 
he  was  her  guest.  Wherefore,  fettling 
almoat  ashamed  of  her  ungracious  petulance, 
she  returned  to  so  m*? thing  of  her  former 
friendliness.  She  could  never  ag  da  venture 
to  be  as  friendly  as  she  had  be^'U  ;  but  she 
could  be  pleafant  without  being  familiar, 
even  thong h  be  could  ntt  follow  the  advice 
of  Polonius :  "  Be  thou  familiar^  but  by  no 
means  vulgar/' 

*'  I  hoped  you  would  hear  the  rehearsal 
out  to  please  old  Enoch/'  she  aaii 
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*'I  fni  in  a  lot  of  it^"  he  anaweied 
eaferlF.     '*  I  heard  tbat  girl— ^p^** 

« I  hope  70a  tikeegbt  •  lot  ol  it,  or  toU 
Eoodi  Ao^^e's  bis  f»vofirite.'' 

<<  Y«0,  ]m»  tpl4  me  aU  about  her/'  he  said 
Ingl^Miioiiely, "  or  I  think  he  did ;  I  oooldn't 
veil  make  oat  what  he  said,  thoagh." 

*'  Yon  made  a  very  good  gaess,  I  faney, 
for  he  jaat  worships  her." 

'<Yes/'  he  replied  abeeatlj;  and  then 
added  with  imploring  earnestness, ''  I  hope 
yon  forgive  me  for  coming  after  yon." 

His  tone,  which  was  umost  a  proposal 
in  itself,  alarmed  May  not  a  little. 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  yery  nngradons 
and  unreasonable,"  she  replied,  affecting  to 
think  that  he  spoke  ironically.  "But  I 
resent,  as  a  reproach  to  the  parish,  having 
even  Mary  sent  after  me." 

"Bat  I  hadn't  seen  yon  aH  day,"  he 
pleaded  pathetically. 

"  I  hope  yon  were  better  employed,''  she 
replied  hurriedly,  and  almost  irritably. 
''  What  have  yon  been  seeing  all  day  f  Yon 
did  Jeffrey's,  of  course." 

''  What !— that  iron  place  f 

''Yes,"  she  answered,  laughing  at  his 
woeful  voice.  "  You  might  be  Diate  just 
emeri^ed  from  the  Inferno." 

•'Well,  it  was  like  that,  you  know,**  he 
said  in  an  injured  tone. 

"  It  is  oonsidered  one  of  the  best  things 
to  see,"  she  answeved  in  her  father^s 
defence,  "and  you  can  see  it,  besides-^ 
beinff  all  fire — while  yon  can  hardly  see 
anything  else  in  Leeds  for  smoke." 

"  It's  a  fearful  hole ;  I  thought  I  should 
never  be  out  of  it.  I  was  longing  to  get 
back  all  day,"  he  added  significantly. 

"I'm  glad  there's  a  lower  deep  than 
Hammendey." 

"  It  wasn't  Hammersley  I  wanted  to  get 
back  to,"  he  began. 

As  Us  tone  left  no  doubt  of  what  was 
coming.  May  dashed  in  desperately : 

"But  Leeds  you  wanted  to  get  away 
from.  Not  that  you  loved  Hammerslev 
more,  but  Leeds  less.  Perhaps  you  didnt 
seeHunsletf" 

"Hunsletf    No." 

"  Nor  go  on  the  river  t  But  I  forgot, 
you're  no  fisherman.  StOl  you  might  uve 
Uked  a  row  on  the  river." 

Gtower,  who  had  seen  nothing  but  a 
stagnant  Stygian  sewer-like  ditcb,  with 
water  of  the  eolour  and  consistence  of  tar, 
was  a  little  bewildered. 

"  We  didn't  see  the  river." 

"But  yon  must  have  crossed  it,  if  you 
went  to  Jefirey'a" 


"Oh,  that  thing  I  I  didn't  know  it wii 
a  river." 

'*  Yes,  that  was  a  river,  and  Hundet,  if 
melted  down,  wonld  be  just  like  that.  Yon 
should  have  seen  Hunslet" 

"  I  never  know  when  you've  joking,"  he 
said  aggrievedly,  for  a  joke  is  the  snott 
nntoward  of  idl  interruptions-^ss  Mij 
well  knew-^to  a  proposal 

"  I  onght  to  nave  broken  it  to  yoo;  I 
shall  next  time/'  she  answered,  Isnghttg 
pleasantly,  but  speaking  qniekly  and 
nervously. 

"  I  hope  you  will,  if  it's  like  your  send- 
ing me  to  Leeds  to-day." 

"I!" 

"But  it  was  yoU|  wasn't  itf"  he  asked 
in  the  expectation  of  her  disclaiming  anj 
share  in  the  matter,  and  thereby  giving 
him  another  opening  for  a  dedantioiL 
He  could  not  help  remarkmg  her  nenrou- 
ness,  and  he  inferred  from  it  that  she  was 
warding  off  a  proposal  out  of  pure  ahynasL 
If  she  had  meant  to  refuse  him,  he  thought 
that  she  would  not  have  "  played  him"  in 
this  nervous  way.  It  never  ocouned  to  him 
that  die  might  be  anxious  to  spare  him  the 
mortification  of  a  refosal  by  showing  m- 
mii^akeable  danger  signals. 

"I  asked  fatiier  to  tako  yen  ia ebige, 
if  you  mean  that»"  riie  replied. 

"  Ton  were  tired  of  me  i " 

"If  I  were,  I  couldn't  mj  so;  esold 
It"  she  rejoined,  laughing. 

"But  really,"  he  pemsted  fatuonslj, 
"  you  do  not  know  how  I  missed  you." 

It  was  at  this  eritied  point  thst  Ssllj 
and  four  other  choir  girls  came  upon  them 
and  wished  them  goM  night,  not  withoat 
many  rignificant  and  exasperating  pK%^^ 

The  interruptioD  oanaed  by  meetiog  the 
girls  having  given  him  some  moBMBts  lor 
reflection,  he  was  able  to  say,  ivhen  they 
had  got  out  of  earshot  of  them:  "I 
missed  you  awfully," 

This  stupid  i«petMon  irritated  Hay  stall 
more.  It  was  like  the  fretfel  peisistence 
of  a  fly  that  nothing  will  wave  or  warn 
off. 

"It  is  very  good  of  yon  to  say  so,"  she 
answered  in  tioe  most  ibnnal  and  ir^d 
tone.  ,    , 

"But  I  mean  it,  reaHy.  I  thought  1 
diould  never  get  throngh  the  day  withca* 
you ;  I've  got  so  need  to  yoo,  you  knoir ; 
and  you  are  so— so— tfcew^i  no  e»e  hke 
you;  and  I  longed  to  see  you  sad  to 
Bay " 

"Fred's  comal"  cried  May  suddsnlyt 
not  at  all  as  a  divefsion,  but  shuply  becaose 
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the  thought  of  Fred's  rtttom  dwarfed  to 
nothing  this  foolish  declaration. 

*'  How  do  you  know  t "  gasped  the  dis- 
concerted Grower. 

"Because  there's  a  cab  at  the  door. 
Don't  you  see  it  against  the  light!  Do 
let  OS  hurry,  Mr.  Gower." 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a  running 
proposal,  Gower  had  to  postpone  the 
performance,  not  without  a  misgiving  that 
the  postponement  might  be  indefinite. 
This  sudden  diversion  to  Fred  ought  be  a 
luae  of  coquetry  or  shyness,  but  it  was 
acarcely  the  ruse  of  a  gin  in  love. 

Meditating  ruefully  on  this  he  hurried 
along  by  her  side  up  the  drive  to  the 
Ticarage  to  find  upon  its  steps — not  Fred, 
but— Mr.  Pratt 

Gower's  heart  sank  within  him  as  he 
recognised  the^  greasy  little  brute,  and 
psrceivedy  besides,  that  he  had  been 
drinking.  He  was  not,  howevw,  too  tipsy 
to  have  his  wits  well  about  him. 

"Here  is  Mr.  Gower,"  said  the 
who  had  been  summoned  by  the 
deal  with  this  suspicious  stranger. 

"AU  right     How   do,  Mr.    Gowi 
See    yon   for    a    moment  I      Bosinese — 
a  little  matter  ci  business,"  cried  Pratt. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  to  see  him  in  the 
study,"  suggested  the  Vicar  at  sight  of 
Gower's  pue  and  troubled  face. 

"  Yes,  thank  yon.  Pve  no  idea  what  he 
wants/'  gasped  Grower  in  guilty  eonf  asion. 

Pratty  glancing  from  him  to  May  as  die 
pissed  him,  felt  sure  that  here  was  another 
card,  and  a  high  one,  in  his  hand. 

"  All  right,  guv'nor,"  be  said.  ''  Enow 
what  I  want  in  no  time." 

Bat  by  this  both  the  Vicar  and  May  had 
horried  out  o!  sight  of  the  scene,  to  spare 
their  guest's  feelings. 

"  This  way,"  Gower  said  in  an  agitated 
voice,  while  preceding  Pratt  into  the  study. 
"Well,  what  is  it  1" 

"  It's  them,"  Pratt  rq>lied,  producing  the 
packet  of  letters  and  slapping  them  with 
one  hand  while  he  held  them  with  the  other. 
"Letters  of  yours  to  my  dandhter — ^what 
do  they  mean  f  Do  they  mean  honourable  1 
Are  you  goin'  to  atan'  by  'em  t  I  say,  are 
you  goin'  to  Stan'  by  'em  f " 

"  Stand  by  them  f "  faltered  Gower. 

"Stand  to  'em,  then-<-marry  my 
dangbter  honourable  t " 

Gower  stood  starmg  stupidly  and  help- 
lessly at  the  little  Uear-eyed  brate,  trying 
to  realise  the  fri^tfnl  iU4nck  of  his 
anpearanee  at  such  a  momant,  in  such  a 
place,  with  such  a  demand.    Why,  it  was 


his  arrival  that  had  just  interrupted  the 
proposal  to  May  I  And  how  far  off  that 
proposal  seemed  now!  What  a  hideous 
chasm  yawned  suddenly  between  them  1 

'^  I — I  don't  know  what  yon  mean,"  he 
stammered. 

'•What  I  mean)  What  you  mean — 
what  them  letters  mean.  Do  you  know 
that  1  Do  you  know  they  mean  marriage, 
or  a  breach  o'  promise  o'  marriage  1 '' 

"  Ton  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Pratt  I  meant 
nothing  more  than — than  friendship.  Mies 
Pratt  bad  so  many  friends,"  Gower  gasped 
confusedly  and  inconsequently. 

*'  Miss  Pratt  has  a  many  friends,  but  none 
on  'em  'ud  dare  to  write  like  them  to  her," 
slapping  the  packet  again  with  his  hand — 
'4f  they  didn't  mean  honourabla  They 
speak  for  theirselves,"  he  added,  holding 
out  the  packet.  "  An'  they'll  speak  to 
some  tune,  if  you  think  to  go  back  on  'em 
—they  will  that." 

id  Miss  Pratt  send  you  to  say  this  t " 
^     w  feebly. 

Pratt's  in  my  hands,  sir — ^in  my 
n'  in  the  hands  of  my  lawyer,  an' 
le  hands  of  a  British  jury,  sir,  if  tUs  is 
all  you've  got  to  say." 

"  If  you've  put  it  into  a  lawyer's  hands, 
then  I  can  only  refer  you  to  mine,"  Gower 
rejoined,  as  be  now  began  to  think  that 
Pratt  was  threatening  law  to  raise  the 
price  he  came  to  extort  for  the  letters. 

He  was  pulUng  himself  together,  and 
since  he  was  quite  as  cunning  as  Pratt  in 
his  way,  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond. 

**  I  have  not  put  it  into  a  lawyer's  hands, 
Mr.  Gower,  air ;  for  why  f  I  says,  Mr. 
Gower  is  a  gen'leman,  I  says,  an'  will  deal 
reasonable  an'  honourable  with  me,  I  says, 
as  gen'leman  with  gen'leman." 

As  he  seemed  to  put  aside  the  forlorn 
Pattie,  and  her  blighted  hopes  and  heart, 
Gower  felt  emboldened  to  say : 

'*  How  much  do  yon  want  for  them  1 " 

But  this  set  Pratt  off  in  mandUn  ravings 
About  his  girl  and  her  feelings,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  Gower  could  bring  him 
to  the  point  again.  At  laat,  after  a  long 
wrangle,  during  which  Pratt  had  twice  got 
as  far  as  the  d^  in  indignant  disguat  with 
the  tenns  offered  by  Gower,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  lettMS  should  be  given  up  upon 
immediate  payment  of  <me  hundred  pounds. 
Pratt  again  and  again  protested  that  only 
the  most  desperate  and  immediate  need  of 
this  sum  to  stave  off  commercial  ruin  would 
have  induced  him  to  sell  for  such  a  paltry 
wioe  his  danghter's  feelings  and  damages ; 
for  her  feelings  were  sprinkled  as  casually 
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and  incongraoofily  bb  poppies  amoDg  corn 
in  her  father's  estimate  of  the  damages 
which  would  be  awarded  for  them.  As, 
then,  Pratt  swore  it  would  be  utter  ruin  to 
him  not  to  have  this  money  within  two 
days,  Gower  promised  to  procure  it  forth- 
with from  his  father. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Pratt  had  stolen  a 
march  upon  Fred.  Concluding  that  Fred 
had  volunteered  to  manage  the  matter  for 
his  friend,  in  part  because  of  Gbwer's 
feeble -mindednees,  and  in  part  because 
Fred  probably  held  as  a  hostage  Pattie's 
letters  to  himself,  Pratt  thought  it  wisest 
to  deal  directly  and  promptly  with  the 
principal,  and  extort  what  he  could  before 
any  communication  was  possible  between 
the  two  friends.  Hence  his  peremptory 
infiiatance  on  an  instant  settlement. 

CHAPTER    XVI.      CONFIDENCES. 

GowER,  confessing  to  the  Vicj 
what  seemed  an  engaging  frftnki 
the  man  was  a  dun  to  whom 
money  for  the  upholstering,  pain 
papering  of  his  rooms,  explained 
would  have  to  return  home  to  persuade 
his  father  to  settle  the  biH  Of  course  the 
Vicar  hospitably  pressed  him  to  return  to 
Hammersley  when  he  had  got  this  trouble 
off  his  mind,  and  when  Fred  would  pro- 
bably be  at  home  to  entertain  him.  Gower 
gratefully  and  eagerly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion— with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Mav — ^and, 
promising  to  return  in  three  days  at  farthest, 
took  his  departure. 

Meanwhile,  Fred  in  London  waited 
wearily  and  in  vain  for  Pratt's  reappearance 
according  to  appointment,  till  at  last  he 
could  stand  the  suspense,  and  his  suspicions 
of  some  foul  play,  no  longer.  He  would 
run  home,  see  Gower,  find  out  if  he  had 
heard  anything  either  of  the  letters  or  of 
the  forgf  ry,  and  take  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. Liverpool  was  nearer  Leeds  than 
London,  and  he  could  take  the  first  ship 
from  Liverpool  due  to  any  part  of  the  New 
World  if  any  danger  appeared.  There 
was,  besides,  in  the  comers  of  his  mbd  the 
thought  that  he  could  make  to  May  and 
his  mother  an  effective  parade  of  his 
affection,  which  drove  him  to  run  the  most 
terrible  risk  in  order  to  see  them  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time. 

Accordingly  he  appeared  a  day  or  two 
after  Gower's  return  to  the  Vicarage,  and 
was  met  first  by  May. 

*•  Why  didn't  you  write  1 "  she  niurmured 
reproacUully,  as  she  hung  upon  him. 


"  Because  I  didn't  want  to  worry  yon," 
he  replied  in  a  tone  which  suggested  that 
his  one  thought  in  all  his  troubles  was  she. 

"All's  right,  now!"  she  whispered 
anxiously. 

'*  Don't  talk  of  it,"  he  answered  irritably. 

Here  Gower  appeared,  and  to  him  ho 
was  profusely  apologetic,  intimating  to 
him  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  in  his 
interests  he  had  been  detained  in  London. 

**  But  we'll  have  it  out  together  over  a 
pipe  to-night^  old  fellow,"  he  said,  putting 
his  hand  affectionately  on  Gower's  ahonlder 
as  he  entered  the  halL  Gower,  on  his 
part,  was  reassuringly  responsive,  and  Fred 
felt  that  all  was  sate  as  yet. 

In  the  hall  Mrs.  Beresford  met  them, 
fluttering  about  Fred  like  a  hen  that  had 
hatched  out  a  hawk's  egg.  She  yearned 
to  pet  and  purr  over  him,  but  she  dreaded  a 
rasping  repulse — not  without  reason.  He 
despised  his  mother — as  much,  perhaps, 
her  adoration  of  himself  as  for  her 

^eral  fatuity ;  since,  with  such  natures 
red's,  kindness,  like  gold,  is  appreciated 

depreciated  in  proportion  to  its  scarce- 
1,  and  a  giver  makes  himself  cheap  in 
cheapening  his  gifts. 

"I  do  wish  you  had  let  us  know  yon 
were  coming,"  Mrs.  Beresford  said  feebly, 
not  for  the  first  time. 

"  I've  just  told  you,  mother,  that  I  didn't 
know  myself,"  he  retorted  petulantly. 

"It  was  only  about  supper,  dear,"  re- 
plied his  mother  in  a  propitiatory  tone. 
"I  should  like  to  have  had  something 
for  your  supper." 

''There's  something,  I  suppose,"  he 
growled  ungraciously. 

''  There's  only  some  cold  beef,"  she  said 
in  a  lamentable  voice. 

While  he  supped,  however,  she  left  him 
unmolested,  for  the  poor  woman  was  vrall- 
nigh  paralysed  by  the  alteration  she  now 
perceived  in  his  appearance.  He  had 
certainly  been  ill;  perhaps  so  ill  that  he 
had  had  to  go  to  London  for  advice^  and 
that  in  London  he  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  write  home  about  his  condition.  His 
illness,  and  his  dread  to  let  them  know  of 
it,  accounted  for  everything,  since  he  would 
shrink  from  giving  them  any  anxiety  he 
could  possibly  spare  them.  This,  of  Fred, 
who,  if  his  little  finger  ached,  would  take 
care  that  the  whole  household  and  half  the 
parish  should  know  it  I 

Poor  Mra  Beresford  having  got  this  idea 
into  her  head,  harped  upon  it,  after  her 
manner,  all  the  evenin?,  not  without  some 
countenance  from  Fred  himself.    He  was 
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always  ready  to  play  the  r61e  of  self- 
sacrifice-  and  zm^animity,  especially  to 
his  mother  and  l&y ;  and  in  ttds  case  he 
was  anzions  for  them  to  fix  on  any  reason 
bat  the  trae  one  for  his  London  visit. 
Wherefore  he  admitted,  with  seeming 
reluctance,  that  he  had  been  very  seedy^ 
and  pat  aude  petulantly  the  rest  of  his 
mother's  theory  without  explicitly  contra- 
dicting it  Then  May  began,  of  course,  to 
beliere  in  it,  and  even  the  Yicar  was  half 
taken  in. 

"  Have  you  been  to  see  a  doctor,  Fredt" 
he  asked  anxiously. 

'*  I  hadn't  any  money  to  throw  away  on 
doctors,"  he  replied  evasiYely  and  ag- 
^rievedly ;  and  then  he  turned  as  a  diver- 
sion to  ask  Oower :  '*  What  did  you  find 
todoheret" 

"  Oh,  Fve  been  all  over  the  place,  and 
to  Leeds." 

<<BeastlvholeI" 

"  I  didn't  mind  it  at  all,"  Gower  hastened 
to  say  politely ;  an  answer  which  tickled 
the  Yicar. 

"  It's  really  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  he 
remarked  in  his  pleasant  way. 

"Dr.  Allman  is  one  of  the  best  doctors 
in  England,  they  say,"  remarked  Mrs, 
Beresford,  apropos  of  Leeds,  where  that 
famous  surgeon  practised. 

"Oh  bother,  mother.  I  am  all  right 
now,"  Fred  cried  irritably. 

"  If  you  were  all  right  you  wouldn't  have 

Ene  to  London  for  advice,  and  then  to 
ve  no  money!"  she  cried  with  a  re- 
proachful glance  at  her  husband. 

"Fred  didn't  go  to  London  for  advice," 
the  Yicar  remarked  quietly. 

Fred  cast  a  startled  look  over  at  his 
father  in  the  fear  that  he  had  come  to 
know  all;  but  it  was  only  from  his  know- 
ledge of  Fred  that  the  Yicar  derived  this 
assurance,  as  Fred  immediately  perceived 
and  resented. 

<'  I  never  said  I  did,"  he  growled  sulkily. 

"Hb's  no  need  !;o,sav  it  with  that  face. 
Fm  sure  no  o'^d  who  looks  at  him  would 
doubt  his  being  ill,  if  it  wasn't  his  own 
father,"  exclaimed  his  indignant  mother 
with  irritating  irrelevance. 

"  My  dear,  I  only  said  he  didn't  go  to 
London  for  advice;  but  it's  not  fidr  to 
vivisect  him  in  this  way  the  moment  he 
returns,"  the  Yicar  said  apologetically, 
eonscious  of  the  bad  taste  of  this  alterca- 
tion in  his  guest's  hearing. 

May,  being  still  more  uncomfortably 
conscious  of  this,  hastened  to  change  the 
conversation. 


••  Do  you  know  that  Miss  Hick 1 " 

"  Apropos  of  vivisection  % "  interjected 
the  Yicar. 

"  No,  she  didn't  say  an  unkind  word  of 
any  one  to-day  :  but  she  has  been  marrying 
Mr.  Spratt  again.  Who  to,  do  you  tlunk, 
this  time  P 

'  Either  yourself  or  Mrs.  Hedges;  for 
there  is  no  one  else  left." 

Mrs.  Hedges  was  an  aged  charwoman. 

"To  Miss  Firth  I" 

"Miss  Firth  1  But  she's  in  another 
parish,  my  dear.  We're  not  freetraders ; 
we  can't  afford  it;  with  a  score  of  unmarried 
girls  on  hand  we  must  encourage  native 
Industry." 

"  At  Mr.  Spratt's  expense  1 " 

"  I  don't  see  what  Mr.  Spratt  has  got  to 
do  with  it ;  it's  altogether  Miss  Hick's  busi- 
ness, I  take  it.  We  must  convert  her  to 
protection." 

<'  He  needs  it  any  way,  poor  little  man  I " 
replied  May. 

'*  Did  you  try  to  get  it  out  of  her  headt" 
asked  her  father. 

^  "I  did  what  I  could;  but  her  head  is 
like  a  missionary  box,  open  to  ^et  contri- 
butions from  everyone;  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  drop  a  thing  into  it  than  to  get  it 
out  again." 

"  Like  Pandora's  box,  you  mean,"  cried 
her  father.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the  evil 
ccandals  that  kept  the  parish  lively,  issued 
from  Miss  Hick's  teeming  brain. 

"She  has  a  sort  of  curatophobia,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Qower,  "  ana  has  got  an 
idea  that  all  curates — even  poor  Spratt — 
must  'have  their  fling,'  as  she  calls  it." 

"  I  think  she  sometimes  mixes  him  up 
with  Mr.  Miller,"  May  remarked  in  ex- 
planation. 

*'Desinit  in  piscem  mulier,"  cried  the 
Yicar,  laughing  in  rare  enjoyment  of  his 
pun  upon  Spratt's  name;  for  the  school- 
master still  clung  to  him,  and  a  pan,  and 
especially  a  classical  pun,  is  a  schoolmaster's 
ideal  of  wit. 

Oower  grinned  a  sickly  smfle,  that  kind 
of  laugh  turned  pale  with  a  guUty  con- 
sciousness of  hypocrisy — ^for  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  joke ;  knowing,  however,  that 
« mulier"  meant  a  woman,  and  imagining, 
therefore,  that  the  quotation  must  be  a 
humorous  description  of  Miss  Hick,  he 
murmured  something  about  ''it  hitting 
her  off  to  a  T." 

''YouVe  not  been  to  see  her  I"  the 
Yicar  asked  hastily,  to  cover  his  retreat 
upon  the  evident  ndbsing  fire  of  his  little 
joka 
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**  No,**  Gower  zepll«d|  shaking  hb  head 
decidedly. 

"Oh,  bat  you  ought  really;  that  is,  if 
Toa  don't  mind  leaving  your  character 
pehind  yon  when  you  leaye,  like  Sir  Peter 
Tsasle.  At  leasts  sbe  gives  yon  fair  wann- 
ing of  what  shell  make  of  it  by  the  waj 
she  will  speak  to  you  of  other  friends.  It's 
like  going  into  a  catch*- penny  photo- 
grapher's, where  former  victims  are  ex- 
hibited to  saggest  what  a  ghastly  likeness 
of  yourself  will  be  shown  to  the  next 
comers." 

"But  she's  exceedingly  geveroos " 

pleaded  May,  and  then,  catching  Fred's 
eye,  she  stopped  confusedly.  Of  eoane 
she  had  not  in  her  thoaghts  Miss  Hick's 
generosity  to  Fred ;  bat  he  had,  and,  as 
the  conversation  made  him  feel  more  and 
more  uncomfortable,  lie  said  to  Gower : 

"You'll  be  dying  for  your  baccy,  old 
fellow,"  after  his  manner,  m  little  things  as 
in  great,  of  affecting  to  consider  another, 
when  hb  exdusive  consideration  was  him- 
self. 

Thus  the  two  youths  retired  to  the 
study,  to  poor  Mrs.  Beresford's  distress, 
for  she  grudged  Fred  out  of  her  sight  for 
a  moment,  and  she  feared  the  effects  upon 
his  shattered  health  of  smoking  and  late 
hours. 

""  Well,  old  man,  here  I  am  at  last," 
said  Fred^  taking  the  most  comfortable 
chair  in  the  etudy  and  ligbtbg  one  of 
Gower's  cigars.  Then  he  puffed  medi- 
tatively for  some  seconds  in  embarrassed 
silence  before  he  added  :  "  You  most  have 
thought  ,me  a  regular  welsher  for  cutting 
off  like  this,  eh  r 

*'  I  knew  there  was  something  op." 

''  By  .Greorge !  there  was  the  devil  and 
all  up,  and  he  isn't  laid  yet  either  by  a 
long  way — not  by  a  long  way,"  he  reiter- 
ated, fitaring  gloomily  into  the  grate. 

'•  Money  1" 

Fred  shook  his  head. 

"It's  a  deal  deeper  hole  than  that^ 
though  money  may  pull  yon  out  of  it 
yet!" 

•'Mel" 

"  Why,  I  told  you,  didn't  1 1 " 

"  You  sud  it  had  something  to  do  with 
me ;  but  I  thought  you  meant  it  as  a  blind 
to  your  father.  I  couldn't  think  of  any- 
thing.   It's  not  Yates,  is  it  t" 

'' Yates  t  No.  I  wish  it  was.  It's  a 
worse  mess  than  that  for  both  of  us." 
Here  Fred  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
rose,  flung  into  the  grate  the  cigar  he  had 
just  lighted,  and  paced  the  room  In  an 


agitation  whidi  was  not  aH  awanmed. 
Gower  followed  him  with  bewildered  eyes, 
till  Fred,  stopping  saddenly  and  toming 
almost  fiercely  upon  Gower,  crkd : 

«Do  you  remember  that  chefue  for 
eight  pounds  yon  lent  me  t " 

''Weil,  I  changed  '^ht'  to  'ei^y,' 
endorsed  and  cashed  it  I 

Gt>wer  fell  back  in  his  diair  and  gaiad 
up  at  him  wtth  white  face  and  wide  eyea, 
trying  to  follow  out  the  consequenoes  to 
himself  of  the  forgery. 

''I  wouldn't  have  dene  it  for  anyone 
but  yon ;  and  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  even 
for  you,  but  that  I  tkonght  yonr  father 
was  dying,  and  the  eheqae  weald  be 
returned  to  yoa." 

"For  me  %    How  do  you  mean  f " 

*'  To  buy  back  those  letters  yon'd  written 
to  little  Pratt.  There  was  a  hieadi  of 
promise  in  every  one  of  them." 

"  Why— w^t  I  boiu;ht  them  back  my- 
self only  IsAt  Friday !  '^gasped  Gower. 

''By  Heavens  1  What  a  scoundvel  I  I 
hunted  him  up  to  London,  and  sU  over 
London  till  I  found  him,  and  arranged  with 
him ;  and  he  goes  behind  my  hwik  after 
alL    Did  he  go  to  your  &ther  1 " 

"  But  why  did  he  take  them  to  yoa  f  " 
asked  Gower,  who  was  cunning  enoag]lx  to 
read  something  wrong  in  FredTi  manner. 

"  He  handed  them  to  me  first  in  mistake 
for  some  of  mj  own." 

"Oh,"  rejomed  Gower,  in  a  tone  that 
expressed,  ''it  was  your  own  letters  yoa 
bought  with  that  cheque  1 " 

"What  do  you  meant"  cried  Fred, 
turning  sharply  upon  him  and  adoptin|^  a 
defiant  tone  as  the  moat  consistent  with 
innocenca 

"I  mean  that  he  mi^ht  have  broogbt 
them  to  myseli" 

"No,  you  don't ;  you  mean  that  he  never 
brought  them  to  me  or  sold  them  to  me. 
You  mean  that  I  never  had  them  ia  my 
possession  at  all." 

"And  you  mean  you  had  them  and 
returned  them  9 " 

"  I  had  got  them  safe  in  my  desk ;  bat 
when  I  hurried  off  to  cash  the  cheque^  I 
left  both  desk  and  door  open  in  i^  ex- 
citement, and  the  robber  returned  within 
the  hour  and  stole  them  before  I  got  bafck. 
I  didn't  miss  them  till  he  had  dearad  off 
with  the  money." 

"  And  with  your  letters  t " 

"No,  I  had  got  mine  back,"  Fred 
admitted  disconce^edly. 

"Bought  them  back  f" 
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^Qf  eonne  I  had  to  boy  (hem  babk. 
Bat  I  had  got  yours  back  btfore  my  own, 
as  my  own  weren't  worth  sixpence  in  a 
court  of  joBtioe^" 

"  How  mnob  had  yon  to  give  for  theml" 
aaked  (3owar. 

**  You  mean  yon  don't  believe  a  word  I 
•ay  I "  eried  Fred,  falling  back  npon  bnlly- 
inff  as  the  safest  evasion.  **  Perhaps  you'll 
believe  I  bought  your  letters  if  I  repeat 
their  contents  to  you.  I  had  to  read  them 
to  see  if  they  were  as  compromising  as  he 
made  out^  and  worth  what  he  asked  for 

them.      Did  you  write  this ^  or  this 

,  or  this 1 "  he  asked,  repeating 

from  the  letters  the  most  compromising 
pajMSges  that  he  remembered — a  recitation 
which  had  the  reverse  of  a  conciliatory 
effect  upon  Oower. 

"  TouVe  read  my  letters ;  but  it  wasn't 
for  them  you  foiled  that  chequa  What 
hurry  was  there  if  my  father  was  dying  as 
you  thought!  Hang  it,  BeresfordI  vou 
seem  to  think  Fm  an  idiot  I"  Gower  cned. 

''There  was  just  this  hunji  he  wanted 
the  money  at  once  to  save  himself  from 
immediate  ruia  Do  you  think  he'd  have 
taken  eighty  pounds  for  what  be  could 
have  got  eight  times  eighty  pounds  for  in 
a  breach  of  promise  suit,  if  he  hadn't  been 
ioaholet'' 

Gower  remained  sullenly  silent.  Fred's 
sudden  comedown  to  a  calm  reasoning 
tone,  just  when  he  was  accused  in  so  many 
words  of  being  a  cheat  and  liar,  left  no 
doubt  at  all  in  (Power's  mind  that  he  had 
forged  the  cheque  for  the  redemption  of 
his  own  letters.  If  he  had  given  the 
eighty  pounds  for  Gower's  letters,  what 
lemalned  to  him  to  buy  back  his  own) 
But,  indeed,  the  whole  story  was  trans- 
ptfently  and  absolutely  false  to  Gower's 
thinking.  However,  he  was  too  hopelessly 
in  love  with  May  to  quarrel  with  her  brother, 
and  he  therefore  remained  sullenly  flileni 

Suddenly  Fred  started    up  and  cried 

furiously  :   **  D you,  I've  done  with 

yon  I  I'd  made  my  mind  up  to  bolt  from 
London ;  but  I  thought  I'd  come  down  to 
warn  you  and  bid  you  good-bye,  and  all 
the  thanks  I  get  is  to  be  told  that  I'm  a 
liar!" 

So  saying  he^  strode  to  the  door  in 
n^fmgfw^l  foiy  thiB  time. 

«  Do  yon  mean  to  leave  the  country  1 " 
asked  Oower,  suddenly  realising  Fred's 
desperate  danger  from  the  law.  Fred, 
however,  taking  no  notice  of  the  question, 
opened  the  door  violently. 

'<!  say^  Beresford,  stop;  listen  V* 


"Went"  asked  Fred  fiercely,  hiding 
still  the  handle  of  the  open  door. 

"  Shut  the  door  and  let  us  talk  it  over. 
Gome,  man,  shut  the  door  and  be  reason- 
able," Gower  said  soothingly,  bat  in  the 
precise  tone  of  superiority  in  which  Fred 
bad  been  used  to  talk  to  him.  Fred  felt 
the  reversal  of  their  relative  positions 
which  it  expressed,  yet  he  shut  the  door 
sulkily  and  returned  to  the  fireplace. 

'<  Yon  weren't  really  thinking  of  leaving 
the  country  f "  asked  Gower  again. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  stay  here 
to  be  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  f^ery  t " 

"It's  the  devil's  own  mesa     What  on 

earth  did  you ^is  to  be  done  t "  he  hastily 

said  in  correction  of  himself. 

"  If  you  coidd  iutercept  the  cheque  f " 
suggested  Fred  feebly,  cowed  at  the  thought 
of  his  position.  His  nerve  was  quite  gone, 
and  he  was  beginning  to  accept  as  natural 
Gower's  patrons^. 

Gtower  shook  his  head  decidedly. "There's 
no  stoppbg  it  now  till  it  comes  back  to  the 
governor.  It  will  kill  your  sister  and 
mother,"  he  added,  givins  Fred  a  new  hope, 
for  his  mother  was  plainly  thrown  in  as  an 
after- thought. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  haven't  thought  of 
that f  If  it  wasn't  for  May's  sake,  I  shouldn't 
mfaid  it  half  as  much.  I  can't  get  her  out 
of  my  thoughts." 

Tliere  was  a  minute's  silence,  during 
which  Gower,  whose  passion  for  May  was 
by  this  time  at  fever-beat,  turned  over  in 
his  mind  the  bearings  of  this  horrible 
scrape  of  Fred's  upon  his  suit  To  begin 
with,  its  detection  would  put  out  of  the 
question  his  father's  consent  to  his  marriage 
with  May.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  his 
means  IVed's  crime  could  be  kept  from 
his  father's  knowledge,  it  would  at  once 
remove  this  obstacle,  and  promote  Ids  suit 
immensely. 

'*  Look  here,  Beresford,  there's  nothing  I 
wouldn't  do  for  your  sister;  and  if  you 
can  think  of  any  way  of  stopping  this 
thiog,  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  manage  it  for 
her  sake." 

Fied  was  hereby  left  in  no  doubt  at  all 
of  two  things :  first,  that  Gower  did  not 
believe  one  single  word  of  his  story,  and 
wocdd  not  therefore  move  a  finger  to  save 
him  for  his  own  sake ;  and  secondly,  that 
he  was  "gone  on  May,"  as  he  phnuied  it 
to  himself.  However,  he  saw  it  was  wiser 
to  ignore  his  friend's  virtual  disbeBcf  and 
renunciation  of  him,  and  to  cling  to  this 
new  plank  fiung  to  him  almost  con- 
temptuously. 
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Then  ensaed  a  discasBion  as  to  the  beat 
way  of  intercepting  this  forged  cheqac",  and 
of  setting  right  Sir  George's  bank-book  by 
thepayment  of  seventy-two  pound?,  with  the 
resmt  that  Gower  agreed  to  start  to-morrow 
to  consult  the  family  solicitor,  while  Fred 
promised  to  refund  the  seventy-two  pounds, 
(jower  took  pains  to  impress  upon  Fred 
that  the  one  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
had  just  extracted  like  a  tooth  out  of  Sir 
Greorge  for  the  redemption  of  the  letters, 
had  made  the  old  man  unapproachable  by 
him  for  any  purpose  for  months  to  come. 

The  resolve  upon  joint  action  of  any 
kind  seemed  to  take  an  immense  load  off 
Fred's  mind.  The  mere  confession  of  the 
crime  was  an  immense  relief;  but  it  was  to 
this  resolve  on  action  what  the  escape  of 
steam  through  a  safety-valve  is  to  the 
turning  of  it  on  to  the  cjlinderp. 

Whisky  and  water,  of  course,  helped  to 
lighten  the  load  still  more ;  so  that  before 
the  two  youths  retired  in  the  small  hours, 
Gower  had  confided  his  frenzied  passion  to 
Fred,  and  Ffed  had  resumed  something  of 
his  former  lofty  tone  of  patronage  to  Gower. 
In  truth,  Gower's  lovelorn  confidence 
invited  Fred's  contempt;  since  this  excellent 
brother  held  May  cheap,  because  she 
cheapened  herself  to  him« 

"  Hit  there  1  by  George  1 "  he  exclaimed, 
when  Gower  had  at  last  got  out  his 
confessioa     ''  And  how  does  she  take  it  I " 

"  I  hardly  know ;  she's  always  pleasant, 
but " 

'*Do  you  mean  her  manner  hasn't 
changed  eince  she  found  it  out  Y  " 

'*  But  she  hafin't  found  it  outw  I  haven't 
spoken  jet." 

'*  Hang  it,  man ;  you  don't  suppose  she'd 
have  to  wait  till  yon  spoke  to  find  it  out 
They  all  know  it  before  we  do  ourselves." 

Gower  shook  his  head  dissentingly. 

"  Pooh !  You  don't  know  them,"  re- 
joined Fred,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  on  the  top  bar  of  the  grate.  *'  There 
never  was  a  girl  so  stupid  as  not  to  feel  the 
nibble  on  the  line  before  the  man  feels  the 
hook  in  his  jaws ;  and  May's  quick  as  a 
hawk's  eje." 

''  Bat  her  manner  hasn't  changed  much 
— not  so  much,  I  mean,  as  if  she  was  sure — 
she's  been  a  bit  more  standoff  since  I  came 
b£ck,"  Gower  said  Eomewhat  confusedly. 

"  Of  course,  she's  read  you  through  and 
through." 

<<Do  you  mean  that  her  coolness  is 
against  me  t " 

*< She  mayn't  have  read  herself  through 
and  through  yet,"  answered  Fred  evasively. 


He  thought  May's  holding  off  a  bit  was 
very  much  in  Gower's  favour,  but  he  was 
not  going  to  say  so,  and  thereby  cheapen 
his  sister,  the  hostage  for  his  safety. 

"  She  just  worships  yoa" 

''  Oh,  she's  staunch  enough,"  Fred  replied 
carelessly. 

"There's  nothing  she  wouldn't  do  for 
you." 

"Even  marry  you,"  rejoined  Fred, 
laughiog  with  vinous  boisterousnesa.  ''Well, 
old  fellow,  if  she'll  do  it  to  please  me,  it's 
done." 

"  Not  that,  of  course,"  replied  Gower, 
himself  somewhat  excited  by  his  potations, 
but  keeping  still  a  steady  eye  upon  Ms 
object ;  "  but  you  might  give  me  a  lift  in 
her  good  opinion." 

"Never  fear;  I'll  prwe  you  till  she 
won't  know  you,"  Fred  answered,  laughing 
again,  with  noisy  delight  at  his  own  wit 

Gower  did  not  join  in  the  laugh,  nor 
did  he  make  an  immediate  answer.  Pre- 
sently he  said  with  unmistakeable  signifi- 
cance:* "You'll  take  her  into  confidence 
about  this  1" 

"  About  your  feelings  1/' 

"About  that  cheque." 

"  Why  should  1 1  To  make  her  miser- 
able 1   I  thought  you  wished  to  spare  her  1 " 

"  Well,  you  know,  it's  for  her  sake  Tm 
mixing  myself  up  with  it." 

Fred  perfectly  understood  the  bargain 
thus  suggested.  Gower  would  interfere  to 
save  him,  only  on  condition  that  May  was 
told  of  this  heroic  interference  and  of  its 
motive. 

<  If  she  doesn't  care  for  you  already, 
that  won't  change  her,"  said  Fred  suIkOy. 

"You  can  do  as  you  like,"  Gower  an- 
swered menacingly,  with  boyish  sullenness. 

There  was  then  a  sulky  silence  of  some 
seconds,  which  Fred  at  last  broka 

"  III  tell  her  when  you've  set  it  straight ; 
she  won't  mind  it  so  much  when  the 
danger  is  over.''  A  bargain  which  Gower 
peifectly  understood. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUKD. 

^  APRIL. 

Thb  Latin  name  for  this  month  was 
Aprilis — from  aperio,  to  open — ^it  being 
the  month  when  trees  and  plants  were 
supposed  to  burst  their  buds.  It  formed 
the  seccnd  month  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  consecrated  to  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
Beauty.  The  Saxon  name  for  it  was  Ostre 
month  (probably  meaning  Easter)  or  the 
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goddeaa  of  that  name.  Charlemagne  called 
April  *'gnM**  month,  which  name  the 
Datch  preWoasly  applied  to  itjf/ Whatever 
the  origin  or  signification  of  tnese  names, 
we  know  that 

Earth  now  is  green,  and  heaven  is  bine ; 
Lively  spring  which  makes  all  new. 

Jolly  spring  doth  enter — 
Sweet  yonng  sunbeams  do  subdae 

Angry,  aged  winter. 

In  the  mral  districts  of  England  it  is 
an  article  of  common  faith  that  we  cannot 
lukYe  too  much  wet  weather  in  April,  for, 
eombined  with  March  winds, 

April  showers. 
Help  to  bring  on  May  flowers. 

To  the  farmer  rain  in  April  mast  be 
the  most  pleasant  sight,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  old  adage  that 

In  April  every  rainy  day 

Means  so  much  more  of  corn  and  hay. 

If  the  first  three  days  in  April  be  fo?gy, 

we  are  told  there  will  be  a  flood  in  Jana 

The  authorities  on  sach  subjects  do  not  at 

all  object  to  snow  falling  in  April,  for  they 

aaaare  ua  that  **  a  cold  April  the  bam  will 

fiU,"  and  also  that 

April's  snow 
Mlakes  May  blow. 

Other  weather  prognostics  will  be  foond 
recorded  on  their  respective  days.  April 
is  not  one  of  the  most  unlucky  months  in 
the  year,  though  an  old  quack  has  informed 
oa  that  "In  the  month  which  we  call 
April,  the  last  Monday "  is  a  particularly 
fatal  day,  and  by  my  calendars  I  see 
that  the  sixth,  seventh,  tenth,  eleventh, 
nxteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-first^  are 
also  dangerous  days.  Another  old  scribe 
aaye  the  first  Monday  in  April  is  a  dan- 
gerous day  because  Gain  was  bom  and 
Abel  slain  on  that  day.  To  guard  against 
misfortune  during  this  month  the  sapphire 
Aoold  be  worn.  In  former  times  it  was 
supposed  to  free  the  possessor  from  en- 
chantment, and  denoted  repentance  and 
kindness  in  disposition.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  an  exception  to  this,  for 

She  who  from  April  dates  her  years 
Diamonds  should  wear,  lest  bitter  tears 
Fur  vain  repentance  flow.    This  stone 
Emblem  of  innocence  is  known. 

The  first  day  of  April  is  well  known  as 
All  Fools'  D^y,  and  has  been  noted  from 
the  very  earliest  times  for  its  pranks. 

The  first  of  April  is  also  Easter  Day 
this  year.  On  the  Eve  of  Easter,  it  was 
formerly  customary,  in  Catholic  times,  to 
extinguish  all  fires,  and  light  them  anew. 
The  priest  then  blessed  the  newly-made 


fire,  and  a  brand  from  it  was  supposed 
to  be  effectual  as  a  charm  against  thunder- 
8troke& 

As  a  mark  of  abhorrence  of  Judaism 
it  was  once  common  to  cook  and  eat  a 
gammon  of  bacon  on  Easter  Day,  and,  in 
ridicule  of  the  bitter  herbs  used  by  the 
Jews  to  celebrate  the  Passover,  the  tanay 
pudding  obtained  a  footing  in  this  country. 

Easter  festivities  were  common  in  Scot- 
land. Falter  gives  a  lovely  description  of 
the  festivities  of  lively  and  finely-dressed 
children  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  attended  by 
servants.  This  charming  group,  he  says, 
is  joined  more  or  less  by  the  parents  of  the 
children,  who,  together  with  such  as  are 
attracted  by  curiosity,  form  on  such 
occasions  a  company  of  a  great  many 
hundreds.  They  assemble  in  greatest 
numbers  behind  the  barracks,  where  the 
rampart  is  broadest  The  fruiterers  attend 
in  full  display,  as  well  as  many  itinerants 
in  various  pursuits  The  whole  company 
may  be  cUled  a  sportive  fair.  From  the 
'*  Table  Book  "  we  learn  as  to  Ireland  that, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Eister  Monday 
was  observed  by  dancing,  jumpinfi;,  ran- 
ning,  climbing,  and  drinking.  Brawls, 
black  eyes,  and  broken  bones  were  the 
result.  The  trundliog  of  eggs  was  a  more 
innocent  amusement;  this  was  practised 
by  the  Presbyterians  of  County  Down. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  Easter  Monday 
was  the  Grand  Epping  Hunt,  which  the 
*<  Chelmsford  Chronicle  ^f or  April  fifteenth, 
1805,  thus  describes :  "On  Easter  Monday 
last,  Epping  Forest  was  enlivened  with 
the  celebrated  stag-hunt.  The  road  from 
Whitechapel  to  the  Bildfaced  Stag  on 
the  forest,  was  covered  with  Cockney 
sportsmen,  chiefly  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  chase,  in  scarlet  frock,  black  jockey 
cap,  new  boots,  and  buckskin  breeches. 
By  ten  o*clock  the  assemblage  of  civil 
hunters,  mounted  on  all  sorts  and  shapes, 
could  not  fall  far  short  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred.  There  were  numberless 
Dianas  also  of  the  chase  from  Rotherhithe, 
the  Minories,  etc.,  some  in  riding  habits, 
mounted  on  titups,  and  others  by  the  side 
of  their  mothers  in  gig^,  tax-carts,  and 
other  vehicles  appropriate  to  the  sports  of 
the  field.  The  Saffron  Walden  Staghounds 
made  their  joyful  appaarance  about  half- 
past  ten,  without  any  of  the  Melishes^  or 
Bosanquets,  who  were  more  knowing 
sportsmen  than  to  risk  either  themselves 
or  their  hor<ies  in  so  desperate  a  burst 
The  huntsmen  having  capped  their  half- 
crowns,  the  horn  blew  just  before  twelve 
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as  a  signal  for  the  old,  fat^  one-eyed 
stag  (kept  for  the  day)  being  enlarged 
from  the  cart  He  made  a  bonnd  of 
several  yards  oyer  the  heads  of  some 
pedestrians  at  first  starting,  when  such  a 
datter  commenced  as  the  days  of  Nimrod 
never  knew.  Some  of  the  scarlet  jickets 
were  sprawling  on  the  high  road  a  few 
minutes  after  starting,  so  that  a  lamentable 
return  of  the  maimed,  missing,  thrown, 
and  thrown  out,  may  naturally  be  expected.** 

On  Easter  E?e»  from  the  Tweed  to 
below  the  Trent,  it  was  not  so  long  since 
the  youths  and  maidens  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  clothiers'  and  milliners' 
shops,  in  order  to  make  purchases  for 
Easter  Sunday.  They  had  a  strong  belief 
that  minus  a  small  article  of  personal 
adornment  worn  for  the  first  time  on 
Easter  Day,  rooks  or  some  other  birds 
would  spoil  their  finery. 

On  Easter  Tuesday^  in  each  year,  the 
scholars  of  Christ  Church  Hospital  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Mansion  House,  where  they 
receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
sn  Easter  gift.  A%  the  boys  pa^s  before 
the  Chief  Magistoate  in  the  saloon,  they 
each  receive  from  him  a  gift  in  new  coin 
according  to  their  standing  in  the  school 
The  Grecians  receive  a  guinea  each;  the 
junior  Grecians,  half-a-guinea ;  monitor?, 
half-arcrown ;  and  the  rest  of  the  scholars 
one  shilling  eacL  Each  also  receives  a 
cake  and  a  glass  of  lemonade,  and,  after 
the  ceremony,  they  are  accompanied  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  civic  dignitaries  tK» 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  where  the 
Spital  Sermon  is  preached. 

One  of  the  most  horrible  massacres  ever 
recorded,  occurred  on  an  Easter  Monday, 
April  the  thirtieth,  1282,  A.D.,  and  is  re- 
corded in  a  very  old  work  *'Das  Mittelalter,** 
by  Professor  Dlelitz,  as  follows : 

'*It  was  on  Easter  Monday,  A.D.,  1282, 
that  the  Nobles  and  Knights  (of  Sidly) 
were  assembled  at  Palermo,  in  obedience 
to  a  summons  issued  by  Jolm  of  Procida.'' 

An  explanation  of  this  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary. Sicily  was  at  that  time  ruled  by 
Charles  of  Anjoo,  son  of  Louis  the  Eighth 
of  France,  who  was  most  overbearing  in 
the  harshness  he  exhibited  towards  his 
SiGiffan  subjects.  This  had  the  effect  of 
exciting  in  their  hearts  fedings  of  ani- 
mosity towards  the  Kmg,  and  one  John 
of  Procida^  a  physician,  disguised  hfanself 
as  a  monk  and  went  about  the  island  in- 
citing  the  natives  against  the  French  rula 
On  Easter  Monday  "  it  was  customary  for 
the  people  of  the  town,  French  as  well  as 


Sicilians,  to  attend  Vespers  at  the  Church 
of  Moareale,  distant  about  an  hoar's  walk 
from  Palermo,  and  afterwards  to  pass  the 
evening  in  festive  rejoicing  at  the  same 
places  A  stringent  order  had  been  pub- 
lished by  the  town  authorities  that  no  one 
was  to  be  armed ;  such  being  thought 
necessary  in  order  to  »void  a  possible 
collision  between  the  SicilissiS  and  the 
French.  It  chanced,  however,  that  a 
certain  insolent  Frenehmao,  named  Droiaet, 
grossly  insulted  a  young  lady  of  noUe 
rank,  who,  with  her  parents  and  her 
betrothed,  was  present  on  this  occasion,  by 
attempting  to  search  her,  on  the  assump- 
tion  that  she  had  a  weapon  concealed  in 
her  dress.  On  seeine  this,  the  yoong 
lady's  friends  rushed  rariously  to  her  m- 
sbtance.  A  thousand  daggers  glittered  in 
the  air ;  there  was  a  general  attack  on  the 
French  by  the  Italian  crowd,  and  a  fierce 
battle  ensued,  Drouet,  and  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  come  to  his  rescue^ 
were  at  once  struck  down,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  camsge  became  general.  Then, 
shouting  *  Death  to  the  French!'  the 
Sicilians  hurried  back  to  Palermo.  Arrived 
there,  the  conspirators  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  infuriated  mob.  The 
palace  of  the  Governor  was  stormed  and 
the  functionary  put  to  death.  A  search  was 
then  made  through  every  house  for  con- 
cealed French  people,  and  all  who  were  die- 
covered  were  at  once  pitilessly  murdered. 
Nearly  four  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives 
in  Palermo  that  night.  After  that  the 
conspirators  repaired  to  their  own  homes 
and  organised  a  general  massacre  of  French 
throughout  the  island.  In  order  te  be  sure 
in  all  cases  that  a  person  was  French  sad 
not  SiciUan,  ^e  murderers  gave  him  a 
test  word  to  repeat  The  word  chosen 
was  'dceri,'  pronounced  as  thou^  spelt 
'  chit-cheri,'  supposed  to  be  impossible  for 
a  French  tongue  to  pronounce;  and  did 
the  unfortunate  person  fail  in  repeating 
the  word,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot  In 
Messina,  where,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  strong  garrkon,  tbe  insoneetioB  was 
latest  in  breaking  out,  three  tbonsand 
persons  were  maidesed,  after  aneb  fight- 
ing. In  the  end,  two  Frenchmen  alone 
remabed  on  the  island.  They  were  saved 
by  a  friend,  who  incurred  great  danger  on 
their  account  Charles  of  Anjou  was  in 
Rome,  with  hu  friend  the  Pope,  when  h^ 
received  the  news  of  the  massacres.'^  This 
Massacre  of  the  Vespers,  as  it  has  come 
to  be  caOed,  ended  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  cruel  French  rule  in  Sicily,  and  the 
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retfknnUfon  of  the  old  line  of  monaEchtf  in 
the  penon  of  Peter  the  lliird  of  Arttgov. 

A  iingolar  eostom  exldte  in  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  Lower  Rhine  on  Ettter  Day, 
namely,  the  selling  by  aadion  of  yotmg 
marriageable  gfals.  For  nearly  four  oen- 
tortes  the  town  erier,  or  clerk,  of  Saint 
doai  has  called  together  all  tile  young 
people,  and  the  h^hest  bidder  has  had 
the  privilege  of  dancing  with  the  gill  he 
selacts^  and  her  only,  dming  the  year 
following.  The  proceeds  of  the  sidee  are 
dropped  into  the  poor-box. 

^ril  the  eighth  h  Low  dandav.  and 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter, 
and  probably  owes  its  name  to  the  fact 
that  in  former  times  the  service  <m  this 
d^  was  of  aft  Inferior  chamcter  as  to 
solemnity. 

April  the  flfteeiith  is  the  fie^t  flntlval  in 
the  calendar,  and  is  known  as  Hock  l^de. 
It  is  a  moveable  feast,  and  is  kept  on  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  days  after  Easter. 
On  the  first  of  these  days  men  used  to 
stop  female  passengers  by  means  of  a  £ope 
stretched  across  the  road,  demanding  toll 
before  permitting  them  to  proceed  on  their 
way.  The  second  day  the  women  claimed 
the  same  right  with  reg^d  to  men.  The 
practice  continued  down  to  1450,  when  it 
was  prohibited  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  plays  were 

Sirformed  at  Hock  Tide,  and  amongst  the 
nstrious  persons  who  witnessed  them 
was  the  maiden  Qaeen  herself,  when  on  a 
▼idt  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Eenilworth 
Caetle  in  157$.  The  origin  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  is  cotnfitAe^  lost  in  the  mists 
of  dbscocity,  Qke  the  reason  for  observing 
the  day  as  a  festival  or  holiday  of  the 
chuieh.  A  very  peculiar  tenure  custom  of 
guatdlu  the  ward  staff  was  formerly 
observea  on  this  day  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Hundiedi  Ct  Ongar  and  Harlow. 

Die  next  high  day  at  which  we  arrive, 
and  the  first  sahit  day  of  the  month  k  Saint 
Gorge's  Day,  April  the  twenty-third. 
Were  ft  not  that  this  saint  holds  the  rank 
of  patron  saint  of  England,  I  should  hardly 
haTa  tiiought  it  worth  while  occupying 
spaee  here  for  a  record  of  his  day.  There 
are  two  accounts  of  him,  one  staling  that 
he  was  bom  of  Ohristian  parents,  and  that  he 
•offered  martyrdom  for  his  religion  under 
Diodetian,  and  the  othw  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  a  brave 
•eMier. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is 
Oat  he  ia  held  in  great  veneration  through- 
out  the  eaat    of  Europe,  where   he   is 


fabulously  reported  to  have  riain  a  dragon 
which  was  ravagme  Lydia^  and  whteh 
required  to  be  fed  with  jnouug  women,  who 
drew  lots  for  priority.  At  length  it  feK  to 
the  lot  of  the  lUng's  dau^ter  to  be 
sacrificed,  when  Safnt  (Jeorge  most  oppor- 
tunely arrired,  slew  the  dragon,  and 
delivered  the  Princess  f^m  her  peril 

He  is  the  patron  of  severd  military 
Orders  of  Knighthood,  notably  that  of  the 
Garter,  the  most  coveted  in  the  worhl,  bi 
wllich  he  k  depicted  as  slaying  the  dragon. 

It  was  once  customary  for  people,  who 
wished  to  be  considered  fashionable,  to  wear 
a  blue  coat  on  this  day.  Gountry  people  tell 
us  that 

When  St.  0«)tse  rides  forth  hr  tvMtd, 
Spring.  bIiaM  know  no  droufcht  nor  blight* 


Thns  w«  mi^  be  escnsed  far  expressing  a 
hope  that  this  twenty-third  wiU  witness  a 
fall  of  saiew.  But  there  appears  t»  be 
another  side  to  thii  qnestioD,  for 

If  the  tye  be  Rreen  on  St.  G^orge^s  Dsf  , 
f  reeh  liMtd  ea  St  JaflSM's  esi  we  majv. 

It  is  undoubtedly  best  that  we  should  have 
snow  on  this  day  with  the  bounteous 
harvest  than  that  the  rye  should  be  seen 
peephig  through  the  ground.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that 

When  St.  George's  Day  is  o'er. 
Books  and  crows  can  do  no  more, 

meaning,  no  doubt,  that  the  wheat  has 
sprouted  and  so  all  danger  of  the  crews 
stealing  the  seed  is  removed. 

The  fisherman  amongst  the  Finiis  are 
particularly  careful  not  to  be  riotous  on 
St.  George's  Daji  believing  that  such  an 
act  would  be  followed  by  a  terrible  tempest 
atsea^ 

One  of  the  ancient  customs  observed  on 
this  day  was  known  as  "  Riding  Uie  George." 
In  many  patfah  churches  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  saint  was  erected,  and  deco- 
rated in  a  most  luxariant  and  extravagant 
manner.  The  pageant  must  have  been  a 
very  imposing  one,  for  it  consisted  of  a 

ocessionof  gorgeously-arrayed  allegorical 

;ures,  the  principal  one  representing  St. 
je. 

Corporation  and  City  feasts  used  to  be 
held  on  this  day. 

The  colours  of  the  Scotch  Fusiliers  are 
annually  trooped  on  St.  George's  Day. 
Each  man  wears  a  white  and  a  red  rose, 
and  the  roll  of  the  obsolete  but  dearly 
ch^shed  order  of  merit  is  read  out  at  the 
head  of  the  battalion.  The  badge  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  is  said  to  have 
heea   first  awarded  to   the  regiment  in 
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1674,  when  Sir  John  Fen  wick  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel. 

Saint  Mark's  Eve,  April  the  twenty- 
fifth,  amongst  our  simple-minded  and  ex- 
ceedingly saperstidons  predecessors  in  the 
land  of  merry  England,  enjoyed  a  some- 
what doubtful  notoriety  as  the  season  of 
dark  divmations.  It  also  possessed  many 
of  the  privileges  awarded  by  the  Scotch  to 
the  festival  of  All  Hallow  E'en,  with 
regard  to  love  divinations,  and  with  these, 
I  will,  as  they  are  the  most  pleasant^  first 
deal  We  have  been  told  by  an  ancient 
poet  that : 

On  Saint  Mark's  Eve,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
The  fair  maid  will  watch  her  smock, 
To  find  her  husband,  in  the  dark. 
By  praying  unto  good  Saint  Mark. 

As  the  verse  stands  it  is  meaningless ;  but 
It  refers  to  a  divination,  which  may  thus 
be  explained.  It  was,  once  upon  a  time, 
customary  with  young  maidens,  before 
goiog  to  bed  on  Siunt  Mark's  mystic  eve, 
at  least,  such  as  desired  to  be  gratified  by  a 
vision  of  their  future  husbands,  to  hang 
their  chemises — smocks  they  were  called  in 
those  days — before  the  fire  as  if  to  air.  If 
the  maiden  then  sat  and  watched  in  the 
dark,  her  patience  or  faith  was  rewarded  by 
seeing  a  shadowy  form,  like  unto  him  who 
was  to  be  her  husband,  come  to  the  article 
of  clothing  and  reverse  it.  If  no  such 
form  appeared,  the  maid  would  die  a 
maid. 

The  next  charm  is  perhaps  well  known, 
and  was  performed  as  well  on  Saint  Mark's 
as  All  Mallow  E'en.  A  row  of  sweet 
chestnuts  must  be  placed  on  the  fire-bars 
where  the  heat  is  greatest,  one  nut  for 
each  maidea  As  each  nut  is  placed  on  the 
bars  the  maiden  must  repeat  the  name  of 
her  lover,  and  say  : 

If  you  love  me,  pop  and  fly, 
If  not,  lie  there  silently. 

Thus  exhorted,  in  the  event  of  a  faithful 
lover,  the  nut  would  at  once  pop  and  fly 
towards  her,  if  not,  it  would  be  consumed. 
Watching  in  the  church  porch  fasting, 
was  one  of  the  superstitions  connected  with 
this  day,  he  who  did  it  being  rewarded 
with  a  sight  of  all  who  were  destined  to 
die  during  the  year.  Very  similar,  though 
not  quite  so  gruesome,  was  the  custom  of 
riddling  the  ashes  from  the  fire  on  the 
hearth  before  going  to  bed  on  the  eve  of 
Saint  Mark.  Tbis  being  done,  it  was 
believed  that  in  the  morning  there  would  be 
found  impressed  there  the  foot-print  of 
any  member  of  the  family  who  was  to  die 
during  the  year. 
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At  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  there 
formerly  was  practised  on  Saint  Mark's 
Day  a  most  absurd  custom.  A  legend 
sUtes  that  King  John  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  place,  and  by  some  means  found 
himself  landed  in  a  dirty  pool  on  the 
border  of  the  common.  Angry  at  the 
mishap,  he  granted  a  charter,  wherein  a 
condition  was  imposed,  that  every  citizen 
before  being  allowed  to  take  up  his  freedom 
should  pass  through  the  self-same  pooL 
Annually,  on  Saint  Mark's  Day,  those  who 
were  desirous  of  becoming  freemen  of  the 
borough  used  to  repair  to  the  pool,  known 
as  "  Freemen's  Well,"  and,  atUred  in  white 
robes,  wearing  swords  at  their  sides,  walk 
through  it  Having  changed  their  dirt- 
begrimed  dothes  for  others,  they  then 
marched  round  the  common  and  afterwards 
made  a  merry  night  in  the  town. 

Formerly  the  common  people,  we  are 
told,  used  to  gather  the  leaves  of  the  elder 
on  the  last  day  of  April,  and  thua 
gathered,  they  were  used  for  curing 
wounds,  and  were  affisced  to  doors  and 
windows  to  disappoint  the  charms  of 
witches. 


A  DAY'S   OTTER-HUNTING. 

"Look  alive,  gentlemen!  Bobbie  has 
taken  the  'Bowwows'  down,"  cries  the 
jovial  voice  of  the  Master  of  a  certain 
famous  North-country .  pack  of  otter- 
hounds through  the  open  window,  round 
which  yellow  honeysuckle  and  shy  blush 
roses  are  swaying  lightly  in  the  eurly 
breeze,  and  peeping  slyly  into  the  little  inn 
parlour,  where  half-a-dozen  of  us  have  just 
breakfasted. 

A  vigorous  stamping  into  great  cow-hide 
boots,  a  tightening  of  knickerbocker 
buckles,  the  last  button  on  buff  leather 
gaiters  twisted  home,  a  hasty  catching-np 
of  long  steel-shod  ash -spears,  and  we 
hasten  off  after  our  leader  over  the  moesy, 
three-arched  bridge,  under  which  the 
brown  Leven  is  sliding  with  a  soft  swish, 
and  throueh  the  water  meadows,  scatter- 
ing myriaas  of  dew  diamonds  around  as 
we  wade  ankle-deep  in  luscious  herbage  to 
the  river-side.  Here  on  this  sweet  Jane 
morning  a  compact  little  crowd  is  already 
gathered,  showing  what  a  leveller  of  social 
exclusiveness  is  the  rare  sport  of  hunting 
"  Lutra  vulgaris,"  the  graceful,  but  poaching, 
otter.  The  blue  knee-breeches  and  jackets  of 
the  Members  of  the  Hunt  are  freely  mixing 
with  the  brown  fustian  of  the  labourer,  and 
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tha  "lord  of  half  a  shire"  is  pleasantly 
disenssing  the  state  of  the  streams  with  one 
of  his  own  hinds ;  sturdy  fellows  from  the 
■late-qaarrtes  up  above,  and  lithe  shepherds 
off  the  hills  fraternise  with  smart  grooms 
and  stable  boys,  whose  masters  are  some- 
where near ;  whilst  in  the  centre  of  a  knot 
of  gay  gallants  are  two  '*  fayre  damozelles  " 
— oaoghters  of  a  stalwart  squire — who 
inherit  to  the  fall  the  sporting  instincts 
of  their  andent  hoase;  tall,  well-made 
girla  with  fresh,  bonnie  faces  and  golden 
hair,  which  wUl  stray  from  under  their 
erimson  Tam  o'  Shanters,  looking,  in 
their  short,  rough,  home-spun  dresses  and 
long  boot^  the  pictures  of  healthy  grace 
and  vigour,  as  fine  and  winsome  specimens 
of  plucky,  well-bred^  English  gentiewomen 
as  you  could  wish  to  sea 

But  there  is  a  generid  move,  as  through 
the  gray  dawn-mist  which  yet  lies  lightly 
in  the  valley,  though  it  is  curling  swiftly 
up  the  steep  hill-sideSi  and  disappearing 
away  over  the  Fell  tops,  the  sixteen 
couples  of  big,  rough-haired  hounds,  with 
massive  j^ws,  and  long,  drooping  ears,  trot 
gaily  afser  the  sturdy  huntsman. 

Leaving  "the  Whip"  to  aid  ''the 
M^ter"  with  the  main  body,  Bobbie  fords 
the  river  with  his  particular  favourites  to 
the  farther  shore,  and  we  follow  the 
splashing  string  through  the  cool  waters, 
which  rush  and  swirl  over  knees,  and 
rattle  and  roll  the  pebbles  under  foot ;  for 
a  wetting  more  or  less  is  nothing  to  a  real 
otter-hunter,  when  many  a  mOe's  rough 
shamble  wiU  dry  hioL 

Now  the  work  begins  as  th^pack  is  laid 
on,  and  after  a  few  meaningless  whimpers 
and  a  rush  hither  and  thither,  the  beauties 
are  got  in  hand  and  move  off  down  stream, 
searching  eagerly  every  rock,  and  root,  and 
hollow  as  they  go. 

"Are  the  chances  good  to-day,  Bobbie  1'' 

*' Fust-rate!  Keeper,  he  have  seen 
mor^n  yan  otter  lately,  and  I  picked  up  a 
foina  trout  as  had  a  whole  neck  last 
noighty  rU  swear." 

"But  don't  some  say  that  otters  only 
take  the  coarser  sorts  of  fish ) " 

"Ah,  folks  be  allays  inventin'  of  new 
idees;  and  them  noospaper  chaps  don't 
care  what  they  puts  into  em,  so  as  it  fills 
np,  and  sells.  Bat  it  am't  in  season  a  bit. 
Look  ye  at  it  sensible  now:  I  doesn't 
drink  watter  when  I  can  get  yale;  and 
otters  they  am't  so  feckless  as  to  eat  chub 
and  t'loike  when  they  can  tak'  salmon  an' 
trout  as  easy." 

And  the  old  fellow  chuckles  till  his  jolly 


round  face  becomes  almost  the  colour  of 
his  scarlet  jacket,  and,  being  in  a  good 
temper,  condescends  to  discuss  the  habits 
of  the  great  chieftain  of  the  weasel  race ; 
and  as  he  strides  on,  poking  and  peering 
into  every  crannie,  he  tells  mafnr  a  story 
of  his  experiences.  How  the  wily  animal 
knows  each  drain  and  culvert  for  miles 
around,  and  how  he  is  so  cunning  that 
he  shifts  his  quarters  nightly,  and  never 
sleeps  twice  running  in  the  same 
lair,  leaving  his  wife  when  hampered  by  a 
family  to  shift  for  herself;  of  the  curious 
out-of-the-way  places  in  which  otters  choose 
to  hide,  which  makes  the  tracking  of 
them  so  difficult,  and  how  one  was  found 
inside  the  rim  of  a  water-wheel. 

So  we  push  on  through  the  copses 
where  the  young  spruces  scent  the  air,  and 
their  fragrance  is  mingled  with  the  aroma 
of  golden  honeydew.  How  thoroughly 
'  delicious  is  the  early  morning  pipe,  when 
its  blue  cloudlets  wreathe  up  into  the^  bluer 
sky,  where,  far  beyond  all  ken,  many  a 
lark  is  warbling  a  greeting  of  song  to 
Aurora,  "  the  rosy-fingered  dawn,"  and  the 
world  around  is  waking  to  the  cro  wing  of  the 
strutting  cock  and  lowing  of  the  rousing  kie. 

"  Bow,  wow,  wo-o-o-w,"  rings  out 
through  the  fresh  intoxicating  air,  like  the 
chiming  of  a  deep-toned  bell,  and  the 
sonorous  call  floats  upon  the  river,  and 
echoes  away  under  the  pine-clad  heights, 
and  is  sent  sharply  back  again. 

"  Yen's  old  Eigman,  and  he  never  gives 
tongue  for  naught,"  cries  Bobbie  gleefully, 
as  he  swings  hiinself  down  by  a  young 
pollard  into  the  water,  and  plunges 
towards  a  sloping  rock  where  a  golden-tan 
is  casting  round  the  "  Spoor,"  and  sending 
out  a  summons  to  his  comrades  who  are 
hastening  towards  him  with  mazzles  low 
and  taOs  lifted. 

''  Hi,  Oromwell,  foind !  Here,  Maaical 
Lass,  BoUo,  Marquis,  ho  there,  foind, 
foind!" 

Away  we  go,  the  doga  in  and  out  of  the 
stream,  hunting  in  earnest^  for  the  "  drag  " 
is  a  hot  one,  through  shallows  and  past 
deep  pools  where  the  miat  still  hangs,  over 
ditch  and  bullfinch,  and  through  tangled 
brake,  all  excitement  and  dash. 

How  the  different  qualiiiea  of  men  come 
out  strongly  as  the  obstacles  thicken  and 
the  pace  still  holds ;  here  cool  head,  sure 
eye,  and  ready  nerve  carry  boldly  and 
safely  onward,  whilst  there  excited  heed- 
lessness rushes  blindly  to  a  fall,  and  over- 
cautious timidity  is  impaled  in  some  tough 
hedgerow. 
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Suddenly  there  is  a  cheek  in  the  onwafd  I 
raehy  as  Grtfmwel),  Raleigh,  and  Jono 
sprhtg  fjrom  die  riret  and  take  straight  np 
a  litTtle  stream  which  comes  mnrmorfng 
thnottgh  a  thicAc  hazel  wood.  DriTing 
after  them,  nidi  arms  nplifted  to  guard 
faces  fromspringing  branches,  we  come  opon 
a  TMitable  ''fairy's  dell,''  carpeted  with 
soft  velvety  moss,  where  the  streamlet 
leaps  over  a  tiny  fern-fringed  cHff  in  a 
curtain  of  spray  that  glitters  like  a  cryvtal 
vtsil  in  the  snnbeams,  which  pieroe  the 
leafy  canopy  and  cheqftier  the  sward  amber 
and  gold.  Here  stillness  reigns.  The 
elfln  band,  ont  of  pity  for  the  quarry  or  to 
tease  the  ptirsners,  have  completely  hidden 
the  trail  and  ptrffed  the  scent  away,  for  all 
tr»ee  is  lost  and  the  knowing  hounds  are  at 
faolt  and  sniff  tmeasily  about  kk  pnzieled 
sSenoe  nntil  called  off,  when  they  follow 
meekly  after  the  huntsman,  on  wlH>se 
face  a  keen  sense  of  wrong  nnmistakeably 
sits. 

"  Gheer  np,  Bobbie,  Wosical  has  hold  stQl 
on  the  other  side,"  and  we  plunge  into 
Leven  again,  and  forge  our  vray  waist-deep 
through  its  cfurrent,  against  wliich  we  hold 
up  on  our  spears,  M^rilst  the  do^  swim  in 
a  long  slant  across,  with  the  quietg  power- 
ful strokes  for  which  the  real  otter-nound 
is  fkmed 

**  Been  hunting  to  heel  yonder,  eh  t  '^  says 
the  Master  as  we  scramble  up. 

"  Two  of  the  rascals  about,  I  reckon,** 
answers  Bobbie,  as  his  face  broadens  into 
a  smile,  and  he  takes  a  pull  at  his  horn  and 
ciadts  his  long  whip  with  a 

"  Ht>,  Musical,  Rood  lass.  To  it  Beilmafl 
— ^hind  my  beaunes— RaMgb^Cromwell, 
foind,  foind.'' 

And  the  pack  race  in  to  Muafeafs 
side  and,  with  a  glorious  bunt  of  wild 
melody  which  crashes  amongst  the  locks 
and  rises  over  the  tree-tops,  and  then 
echoes  and  murmurs  and  dies  away  amongst 
the  hills,  the  hunt  is  up  again.  Away 
once  more  at  speedj  wliilst  the  clever  dogs 
work  rapidly  alon^  scouring  every  yard  of 
the  banks  and  giving  the  unseen  chase  no 
chance  to  dodge  by  lying  quiet  till  tliey 
have  passed  him.  But  he  is  evidently  well 
ahead)  though  it  was  not  an  hour  since  he 
passed,  for  the  scent  is  strong,  and  the 
pursuit  does  not  slacken,  though  the  miles 
are  being  covered  one  by  one,  and  the 
valley  is  widening  out  into  level  meads. 

*' Ware  dyke,  gentlemen/' is  the  warmng 
hail  as  a  double  fence  with  a  ditch  yawns 
right  ahead,  at  which  we  dash  and  somehow 
dear,  though  an  ominous  crash  and  splash 


ieUs  that  some  one  has  fkiled  and  come  a 
eropper.    There  is  a  cry : 

"The  Curate's  in." 

^'Best  place  too  for  a  Jack  Psnoii  I 
should  say,"  sneers  a  younj^  fellow  whcr 
only  joined  us  a  short  half-mne  back,  when 
the  Leven  curved  away  from  the  Ifigh  road 
and  so  obliged  him  to  leave  the  King's 
Arms  dogcart  in  wliich  he  was  behig 
driven,  and  from  the  lofty  elevation  or 
wliich  he  bestowed  many  a  pitying  gfamce 
at  the  huntsmen  on  foot. 

Ah !  simple  youth,  fresh  from  the  qnate 
of  John's,  nigh  to  the  Cam,  thou  dost  not 
know  that  this  day-bespattered  flgttro 
emerging  from  its  muddy  bath,  once  stroked 
a  mighty  Dark-blue  Eight  to  victory  off  the 
Ship,  and,  tiiougk  a  pataon,  is  a  ri^^t 
manly  one,  who  does  his  duty  not  the 
worse  for  being  a  genial  companion  at  flie 
cover-side,  a  fatal  shot  upon  the  moor,  or 
because  he  can  wield  a  cricket  bat  and 
throw  a  fly  with  skill.  And  though  he  be 
not  garbed  in  the  startling  check  knicker- 
bockers and  che«B4K}ard-pattemed  stock- 
ings, the  like  of  which  adorn  thy  lower 
limbsi  yet  know,  magnificent  youth,  that 
when  thou  in  thy  ignorance  of  this  work 
hast  imbibed  several  quantities  of  "whislry 
and  soda"  at  chance  publics,  and  can  there- 
fore follow  the  chase  no  more,  this  grey- 
clad  "  Jack  Parson  "  will  be  in  at  the  deaO, 
and,  after  a  stiff  seventeen  miles*  grind, 
will  merrily  start  back  homewatds,  and  go 
a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  way  to  see  a  bed- 
ridden old  harridan,  into  whose  ddnny 
hands  he  will  empty  bis  jpouch  of  Latakh^ 
so  that  her  black  day  pipe  may  yield  the 
one  patticle  of  enjoyment  in  her  lonely, 
cheerless  lot 

«<  There  he  is !  At  him  Raleigh,  Bntffis, 
Ragman,  Buttercup  1"  rises  high  the  Wldp^sr 
voice  as  he  sights  the  gamo;  but  there  is 
no  need  to  urge  them  on,  for  they  are 
already  after  him,  awfmming  steadilyi 
cfrcHng  round,  or  waiting  expectant  on 
either  shore.  A  quivering  of  the  water, 
a  bubbling  of  air,  a  dark  somethin|^  alq^ 
np  and  ont  of  the  ripples,  and  the  otter 
has  gone  to  holt  amongst  the  twisted  roots 
of  a  great  sycamore,  where  he  bida  de- 
fiance to  the  baffled  pack,  who  bay  ftmoosly 
a  few  feet  out  of  reach. 

**  He's  only  ^oung  'un,  or  he'd  a  shown 
ftiore  foight  Here,  Sambo,  in  wi'  ye  and 
bolt  him." 

A  sharp,  wire-haired  terrier  springs  with 
a  yelp  and  wriggles  out  of  sight  into  the 
hole.  There  is  a  moment's  pause,  f&en  a 
terrific  scuffling,  and  otter  and  terrier  come 
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bounding  ont  in  a  dose  embrace  and  drop 
into  tbe  mer. 

'*  Off,  dogs  !  Bag):,  yon  brutes ! "  cries 
Bobbie^  leaping  into  the  midst  and  laying 
tboat  him  fiercely  with  his  terrible  thong. 
Too  late  I  for,  before  he  can  come  to  the 
reecne,  tiie  excited,  tumbling  pack  have 
killed  both  terrier  and  otter;  and  brave 
old  Bobbie,  as  he  lifts  up  the  lifeless  bodies 
stin  locked  in  a  close  grapple,  fairly  blub- 
bers out : 

"  The  very  best  tarrier  of  'em  all,  gi^me 
little  chap.  I'll  just  get  'em  stuffed  this 
fiwhion." 

But  there  is  no  time  to  loiter,  for  the 
Btttt  is  drivins;  Ids  chariot  fast  across  the 
heavens,  ana  his  hot  rays  will  kill  all 
scent;  so  let  us  on  as  fast  as  we  may  along 
the  low  shores,  for  already  we  have  reached 
the  tide,  and  Leven  is  hurrying  to  the  sea. 
A  pause  to  try  a  dyke  in  that  thick  planta- 
tion, and  then  over  the  railway  bridge  and 
away  for  Busland  Pool 

The  word  "pool,"  gentle  reader,  does 
not,  in  Westmoreland,  tiean  only  a  pond  or 
a  deep  spot  in  a  river,  but  is  applied  often 
to  the  whole  course  of  a  stream,  and  Bus- 
land  is  a  tributary  of  the  Leven,  which 
winds  its  narrow  but  deep  channel  adown 
a  little  valley  under  the  shadow  of  Fumess 
Felli.  It  is  a  curious  streamlet,  full  of  deep 
holes  and  sunken  banks,  smart  twists  and 
sharp  swirls,  flowing  far  from  village  and 
hamlet. 

The  field  has  now  thinned  considerably ; 
but  the  two  "fayre  maidens,**  Uke  true 
nymphs  of  Great  Artemis  of  the  Silver 
Bow,  are  still  bravely  to  the  fronts  their 
akirfee  and  boots  teUing  eloquently  how 
gallantly  they  have  followed  the  chase,  and 
won  gresit  honour  and  renown  by  their 
pluck  and  wondrous  staying  powers. 

A  eouple  of  miles'  steady  tramp  and  a 
hah  is  called,  whilst  two  energetic  Members 
of  the  Hunt  strike  off  with  Bill  the  Whip 
and  a  quartet  of  hounds  to  draw  a  lonely 
■WBcmp,  a  favourite  otter-haunt;  and  the 
reit  of  us  ibg  ourselves  alongside  the  dogs 
Qpcn  the  turf  and  await  the  result  Ten, 
fifteen  minutes  1 

*•!{  they  don't  find,  we  will  knock  off 
for  tlM  day,**  says  the  Master,  fingering  his 
leather  watch-guard;  but,  as  he  speaks, 
there  is  a  distant  baying,  which  brings  us 
all  to  our  feet  as  the  successful  beaters 
break  cover  a  hundred  yards  away,  driving 
a  fine  big  otter  pell-mell  into  the  pool,  and 
the  lone  dale  rings  to  the  glad  cries  of 
men  and  hounds  as  we  hasten  up. 

At  first,  the  varmint  speeds  up  stream, 


fleet  and  determined,  but  either  his  dash 
is  gone  or  he  bethinks  him  of  shallows 
above,  for  at  a  sullen  reach  he  makes  a 
stand,  but  gives  way  and  skulks  under  the 
bank.  Out  he  is  budged,  and  then  he 
boldly  turns  and  fights,  and  quickly  dives 
deep,  after  giving  Oromwell  an  ugly  nip ; 
but  that  tough  old  hound  is  not  to  be  thus 
easily  repulsed,  and  dashes  at  his  assailant 
the  moment  he  rises,  and  so  for  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  the  battle  rages  above, 
below,  up  and  down,  whilst  the  waters 
gurgle,  and  ripj^e,  and  lap  noisily  amongst 
Uie  flag  roots,  and  wounds  are  given  bm 
taken  freely.  But  the  weight  of  numbers 
tells,  and  there  is  a  rush,  a  terrific  splash- 
ing, a  fierce,  sharp,  scurrying  tussle ;  and 
then  the  vanquished  river  pirate  dies 
gamely,  with  his  face  to  the  baying  foe,  and 
his  strong,  cruel  teeth  in  an  enemy's  shaggy 
throat,  and  Bobbie's  horn  sounds  his 
requiem,  which  rises  and  falls,  swells  and 
dies  away  far  over  hill  and  dale. 

Such  is  otter-huntbg  in  lovely  Lake- 
land, beneath  those  everlasting  hills,  where 
lone  Scafell  rears  his  sovere^  crest,  and 
the  Langdale  Pikes  stand  like  powerful 
courtiers  before  him,  and  grim  nelvellyn 
keeps  silent  watch  and  ward  at  the  outer 
gateway  of  that  mountain  world  of  stone. 
Oiven  such  a  country  and  such  streams, 
with  a  keen  love  of  muscular  exercise,  a 
profound  contempt  for  falls  and  wettings, 
genial  companions,  gallant  hounds,  and, 
sometimes  at  least,  the  quarry,  there  is  no 
finer  sport  in  the  world  than  this  old 
English  pastime  of  otter-hunting. 


THE  OOUETENAYS. 

A  FAMILY  this,  compared  with  which 
Chules  the  Second's  Dukes— the  Graf  tons, 
the  01evelands,and  so  forth — are  very  mush- 
rooms, and  even  theRussells  and  Pagets,and 
otibers  who  grew  into  nobility  through  the 
favour  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  spofls 
of  the  monasteries,  are  quite  parvenus. 

For  concerning  Hugh  Courtney — '*  Short 
iq^ose  " — ^who  in  1^38  inherited  from  Isabel, 
sister  of  Baldwin  de  Bivers  and  wife  of 
William  de  Fortibus,  the  Devon  county 
history  may  be  consulted.  The  Biverses 
(de  Bipariis)  began  in  1120;  and,  of  course, 
their  genealogy  is  full  of  legend.  It  is  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
the  funily  in  which  they  were  swallowed  up 
comes  to  the  front  in  the  person  of  Arch- 
bishop Waiiam.  William  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Earl  Hugh,  the  son  of  Isabel  de 
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Fortibub's  heir.  Hia  mother  was  tbe 
daughter  of  Hamphrey  Bohun  of  Here- 
ford, who  had  married  Eh'zabetb,  daughter 
of  Edward  the  First.  Being  thus  grand- 
son of  "  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets/' 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  waa  at  once  on  the 
high  road  to  preferment 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  chosen 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  in  spite 
of  a  claim  to  ex-officio  chancellorship  on 
the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He 
was  made  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  Wells, 
and  York,  and,  in  1339,  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  Pope  issuing  a 
special  bull  to  allow  so  young  a  man  to  be 
bishopped. 

He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Lol- 
lards ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to 
protect  the  Church  from  the  double 
oppression  of  Pope  and  Crown.  Before 
long  he  was  translated  to  London;  and 
when  the  Pope,  at  war  with  the  Florentines, 
issued  against  them  a  bull  prjuouncing 
their  excommunication,  and  authorising 
the  seizure  of  their  property,  he  published 
it  at  Pttul'd  Cross ;  "  for,"  said  he,  «•  I  owe 
canonical  obedience  to- Rome  in  everything 
that  does  not  concern  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  of  England."  So  the  Florentines 
weie  banned,  and  the  Londoners,  whose 
jeilousy  of  foreign  traders  their  Bishop 
was  pleased  to  gratify,  pillaged  their  houses 
jast  as  if  they  had  been  miscreant  Jews. 
This  was  past  bearing;  the  King  took  the 
foreigners  unier  his  protection,  and  cited 
the  Bishop  for  publishing  a  papal  bull  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  England.  Courtenay 
— for  so  the  name  had  been  improved  from 
Courtney — was  ordered  to  unsay  at  Paul's 
Cross  what  he  had  before  said ;  but  he  got 
off  by  letting  one  of  his  apparitors  declare 
from  the  pulpit  that  the  people  had  mis- 
understood him. 

Towards  tbe  end  of  Edward's  reign  there 
was  a  great  fight  between  Church  and 
King,  in  which  the  Church  was  standing 
out  for  freedom  against  royal  encroach- 
ments. The  Black  Prince,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  sided  with  the  Church,  and  with  him 
were  Courtenay  and  William  of  Wykeham, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  other  side 
were  John  of  Gaant,  the  Prince's  brother, 
and  Sadbury,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don before  he  was  promoted  to  Canterbury. 
Wycliff  was  made  a  tool  of  in  this  busi- 
ness; John  of  Oaunt  set  him  up  against 
the  Bishops,  and  the  straggle  between  him 
and  Courtenay  is  not  very  creditable  to  the 
Reformer. 

Wycliff  was  dted  to  appear  at  St.  Paul's 


(1377).  The  Bishops  and  their  friends  were 
in  the  Lady  Chapel;  the  church  was  crowded 
with  Londoners.  Wycliff  entered,  supported 
by  John  of  Gaunt  and  Earl  Percy. 

*' Marshalmen,  dear  the  way,"  shouted 
John  of  Gaunt,  finding  it  hard  to  force  a 
passage. 

And  when  the  men  began  batoning  the 
crowd  with  a  wiU,  Bishop  Courtenay  said : 

*'  He  should  never  have  set  foot  in  my 
church  had  I  known  what  he  was  going  to 
do." 

"That  I  will,"  retorted  the  Doke,  '* M 
often  as  I  pleasOj  whether  the  Bishop  vHUb 
it  or  not" 

"A  seat  for  Master  Wydiff,"  cried 
Percy,  the  Earl  Marshal,  when  at  last  the 
party  had  got  into  the  Lady  ChapeL 

''Nay,  good  £%rl,"  replied  Courtenay, 
"  it  is  against  both  law  and  reason  that  an 
accused  clerk  should  sit  in  the  presence  of 
his  judges." 

John  of  Gaunt'd  face  flushed  with  anger ; 
but  he  felt  the  Bishop  had  the  best  of  it. 

"  Proud  Bishop,"  he  shouted,  "  I  will  pull 
thee  down,  thee,  and  all  the  Bishops  in 
England.  Thou  trueteth  in  thy  parents, 
who  can  profit  thee  not  at  all ;  for  they  shall 
have  enough  to  do  to  defend  themselves." 

*'  I  trust  in  God  only,"  replied  Courtenay. 

"  God  shall  not  hinder  but  that  I  will 
drag  thee  forth  by  what  hair  thou  hast,  if 
thou  speakest  so  to  me,"  answered  Gaunt. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Londoners. 
The  Bishop  was  popular,  and  they  were 
not  going  to  see  him  dishonoured  in  hia 
own  church.  Angry  cries  arose ;  the 
multitude  swayed  to  and  fro;  the  Duke 
and  his  marshalmen  were  as  playthings  in 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  citizens;  the 
Court  broke  up  in  confusion ;  and^  had  not 
Courtenay  interfered — reminding  his  sup- 
porters that  Lent  was  no  time  for  riot  and 
bloodshed — a  party  of  the  more  violent 
would  have  fallen  on  the  Duke  and  burned 
his  palace  of  the  Savoy.  Instead  of  this  they 
only  marched  down  and  reversed  his  arms. 

Gaunt's  dignity  suffered  a  good  deal 
that  day.  The  "Chronicon  Angli8B,"p.  119, 
records  with  gusto,  all  the  hard  things  which 
were  said  to  him  by  the  mob.  Such  a 
quarrel  was  not  likely  so  to  end.  Gaunt 
had  clapped  into  the  Tower  a  squire,  one 
Robert  Hale»  who,  escaping,  took  sanctuary 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Duke'd  men 
tried  to  drag  him  out,  and,  in  the  scnffle^ 
both  he  and  a  verger  were  slain.  This  was 
out  of  Courtenay's  jarisdiction;  but  the 
Archbishop  excommunicated  the  offenders, 
and    Courtenay    solemnly  published    tiie 
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sentence,  thrioe  a  week,  at  St  Paul's.  The 
Council,  moved  by  Gaunt,  urged  him  to 
desist.  He  refused,  and  Gaunt  threatened 
that  he  would  drag  the  Bishop  before  the 
Cound),  "  despite  all  the  ribalds  of  the  city." 

Meanwhile,  Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh 
had  sent  bulls,  urging  the  Archbishop  and 
Courtenay  to  do  something  e£fectual  against 
Wycli£f ;  but  Wycliff  had  by  this  time  not 
only  the  Court  party  on  his  side,  but  also 
a  section  of  the  Londoners!  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  attempted  for  the  next  four 
years,  during  which  Pope  Urban  the 
Sixth,  hard  pressed  by  a  general  revolt 
of  his  Cardinals,  offered  a  Csrdinal's  hat  to 
Courtenay,  as  being  by  famUy  connection 
the  most  powerful  of  the  English  clergy. 
Bat  Courtenay  was  too  anxious  for  Church 
reforms  to  wish  to  become  a  Pope's 
nominea  He  was  more  than  compensated 
by  being  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(vice  Sudbury,  killed  in  the  Wat  Tyler 
rising},  and  also  Chancellor.  But  he  had 
undertaken  that  some  of  the  grievances  of 
Wat  Tyler's  followers  should  be  redressed, 
and,  when  Parliament  annulled  the  charters 
which  had  been  granted  them,  he  resigned 
the  Great  Seal. 

Parliament  next  set  itself  to  do  what 
the  Pope  had  failed  in :  to  punish  Wycliff. 
Courtenay  was  bidden  to  arraign  him  less 
as  a  heretic  than  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace, 
through  the  wild  conduct  of  his  wandering 
preachers  So,  in  1382,  in  the  Blackfriars' 
Monastery  was  held  "the  Synod  of  the 
Ektfthquake,"  for,  no  Eooner  was  the  Court 
opened  than  the  earth  shook,  in  sign  of 
Heaven's  displeasure  ''against  Wycliff,''  said 
the  orthodox,  *'  agunst  the  enemies  of  that 
holy  man,"  cried  the  Lollards.  Wycliff  was 
condemned,  and  that  Whitsuntide  a  solemn 
Litany  was  chanted  in  procession  round 
London,  to  purify  the  city  from  heresies. 
At  Oxford,  too,  the  Wycliffites  were 
condemned;  some  say  Wycliff  appeared 
there  in  person  and  was  admonished.  At 
Leicester,  too,  Courtenay  attacked  the 
Lollards,  but  contented  himself  with 
imposing  small  penances.  He  had  royal 
authority  to  imprison  for  heresy ;  for  the 
King  had  by  this  time  ^rown  convinced 
that  unsoundness  in  religion  meant  dis- 
affection in  politics. 

But  though  he  triumphed  over  the 
heretics,  Courtenay  was  bearded  by  his 
clergy.  While  on  a  visitation  in  his 
province,  he  delayed  so  long  that  when  he 
got  to  Exeter,  the  period  had  elapsed 
during  which  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the    Bishops    was    suspended.      Bishop 


Brentingham  therefore  bade  his  clergy  and 
people  pay  no  heed  to  the  Archbishop ;  and 
when  he  cited  this  contumacious  Bishop  to 
appear  before  him,  the  Bishop's  men  met 
his  apparitor,  and  forced  him  to  eat  the 
citation,  seal  and  all.  Courtenay,  however, 
persisted ;  and  the  King  sharply  rebuked 
BrentiDgham  and  also  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, who  had  tried  the  same  game. 

Jealous  of  his  authority,  the  prelate  was 
at  the  same  time  exceedingly  good-natured. 
When,  for  instance,  the  Oxford  Bene- 
dictines, questioning  his  claim  to  visit  their 
house,  sent  a  monk  to  argue  the  point 
Courtenay  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  af  ter- 
wardstried  to  prove  that  Gloucester  College, 
where  the  monks  lived,  was  really  a  college, 
and  therefore  subject  to  him  as  University 
Chancellor.  But,  as  they  had  argued  instead 
of  insisting,  he  waived  his  right  and  bade 
the  monks  meet  him  in  Saint  Frideswide's 
Church  —  at  present  Christ  Church 
Cathedral 

Courtenay  is  claimed  as  one  of  those 
Churchmen  who  staunchly  resisted  the 
Pope's  encroachments;  he  was  active  in 
passing  the  Statute  of  Prssmunire.  At  the 
same  time,  in  all  things  not  concerning  the 
liberties  of  England,  he  was  a  true  son  of 
Borne.  Opposing  papal  illegalities,  he 
also  protestea  vehemently  against  Richard's 
extravagance,  and  his  consequent  attempts 
to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  Churcb. 
Indeed,  the  quarrel  between  them  was  so 
bitter,  that  he  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  The 
end,  however,  was  not  far  off^  He  was 
chosen  one  of  the  eleven  Commissioners  to 
regulate  the  King's  expenses ;  but  he  died 
three  years  before  Bichard  was  deposed, 
having,  as  long  as  he  lived,  endeavoured  to 
make  peace  between  the  King  and  his 
justly  incensed  nobles. 

William  was  the  most  notable  of  the 
Courtenays;  and  the  advancement  of  two 
of  the  family  was  due  to  him.  Edward, 
Earl  of  Devon,  a  nephew,  he  got  made 
Earl  Marshal;  and  Richard,  another 
nephew,  whom  he  styled  "my  son  and 
foster  child,"  he  set  so  firmly  on  the  road 
to  preferment,  that  from  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln  he  was  made  Dean  of  Saint 
Asaph,  and  then  Dean  of  Wells,  and  a 
few  years  after  Bishop  of  Norwich,  having 
in  the  meanwhile  been  chosen  to  his 
uncle's  dignity  of  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
He,  too,  like  his  uncle,  was  mixed  up  with 
the  Wycliffites,  but  as  their  champion,  or 
rather  the  champion  of  the  University 
against  Archbiahop  Arundel,  who  wished  to 
hold  there  an  inquisition  against  heresy. 
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Oxford,  too,  owes  to  him  tiie  completion 
of  ibe  library  began  by  Biriiop  Oobbsm, 
1  >ng  before  Bodlej  was  dreamed  of.  This 
Oonrtenaj  had  always  been  a  fast  friend  of 
Henry  of  Monmouth,  and  when  he  beoame 
King,  was  his  most  trasted  coonsellor. 
His  nepbew  Peter  became  saccessiyely 
Dean  of  Windsor^  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and — 
on  the  deatti  of  Waynfleet — Bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  was  a  strong  Yorkist ;  but, 
joining  Buf^iogham's  party,  he  was  ^lad  to 
escape  to  Henry  of  Bichmond  in  Brittany. 

Aiter  Bosworth,  he  got  all  kinds  of 
profitable  honours,  sudi  as  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  at  a  salary  of  a  pound  a  day. 
Htt  kinsffiftn,  Edward  Oourtenaj  of 
Boconnodk,  also  exfied  through  siding  with 
Baoh!n|ham,  was  br  Henry  the  Seventh 
restored  to  the  Eaildom  of  Devon,  the  last 
holder  of  whidi  titie  had  been  attainted 
by  Edward  the  Fourth  for  joining  the 
I^castrians.  Edward  Courtenay's  grand- 
sm  Henry  had  for  his  mother  Catherine, 
youneeat  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 
He  therefore  quartered  with  his  own  the 
arms  of  England  and  France,  an  act  which 
helped  to  bring  him  to  the  block  in  1538. 
Henry  the  Eighth  bad  at  first  got  on 
admirably  with  him,  taking  him  to  the 
Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold ;  raising  him  to  the 
rank  of  Marquis ;  and  giving  him  much 
spoil  from  many  abbejrs.  Oourtenay,  on 
his  part,  took  the  King's  side  against 
Qaeen  Catherine ;  signed  the  articles 
i^ainst  Wolsey;  and  was  CommiBsioner 
at  Anne  Boleyn's  trial.  Bat  he  would 
not  truckle  to  Cromwell ;  and  Crom- 
well therefOTO  played  on  the  King's  sus- 
picions. ''This  Courtenay  is  richer  than 
any  other  noble;  he  is  a  fast  friend  of 
those  enemies  of  your  Majesty,  the  Poles 
and  Nevilles.  His  quartering  your  royal 
arms  shows  that  he  has  high  aims."  'Pm 
was  enough  for  Henry.  Whether  the 
plot  in  which  Courtenay  and  the  Poles 
were  mixed  up,  and  which  Sir  Geo£frey 
Pole  betrayed,  was  real  or  ^ot  up,  it  is 
hard  to  telL  Plots  were  easily  *'  made  to 
order  "  in  those  times.  Anyhow,  he,  his 
wife,  and  son  were  put  into  the  Tower 
(1538),  and  he  shortly  after  was  beheaded. 
The  Marchioness  and  her  son  were  treated 
with  high  favour  by  Maiy.  Indeed, 
Bishop  Gardiner  hoped  that  Hie  Queen 
might  marry  young  Edward  Conrtenayi 
her  cousin.  He  had  in  a  remarkable 
degrae  the  family  good  looks,  and  the 
match  would  have  been  as  popular  as  that 
witii  Hiilip  was  the  reverse ;  but  Mary  j 
preferred  the  Spaniard.  I 


Eliaabeth,  always  attracted  by  a  hand- 
aome  face,  had  been  fond  of  Courtenay, 
even  when  he  was  spoken  of  as  her  sister's 
fianc^ ;  and  were  she  and  he  to  get 
married,  popular  feeling  would,  it  was 
tfioughty  very  soon  put  msm  on  the  tliione 
in  lieu  of  Philip  and  Mary.  A  plot  was 
set  on  foot :  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  to 
rise  for  Courtenay;  Wyatt  was  to  roose 
Kent.  Wyatt's  premature  rising  rmned 
evdrything. 

Courtenay  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower 
—  had  Mary  been  Ske  her  father,  she 
would  at  once  have  beheaded  him— and 
after  two  years  released  and  exiled.  He 
lived  nearly  two  years  at  Padua.  He  was 
so  handsome  and  winmng  that  Noailles,  the 
French  Ambassador,  styled  him  **le  plos 
beau  et  le  plus  agr^able  gentShomme 
d'Angleterre."  Unhappily  ha  fell  mto  h$A 
habits,  and  thereby  lost  the  chance  of 
organising  among  the  Englii/h  «zileB  an 
invasion  which  would  prohablv  have  been 
successful  But  for  his  dissolute  ways  he 
mi^t  have  married  Elizabeth  after  all. 
Poor  lad !  he  had  been  so  long  in  the 
Tower,  that  when  he  was  released,  he 
broke  loose.  With  him  the  Oourtenay 
Earldom  ceased— Blount,  Lord  Motmtjoy^ 
son  of  Edward  Courtenay's  mother,  was 
made  Earl  by  James  the  First — ^bat  was 
revived  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
after  in  1831. 

The  Courtenays,  however,  thoagh  they 
dropped  out  of  the  front  rank,  still  ke^  a 
high  place  among  the  Western  noUUty. 
One  or  them,  Henry  Beginald,  who  in  1797 
was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  baring 
previously  held  the  poorer  see  of  Bristol, 
was  almost  as  great  a  pluralist  as  Arch- 
bishop William,  or  Peter  of  Norwich.  He 
was  Prebendary  of  Bochester,  Rector  of 
Saint  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter,  Ajrchdeaeon  ci  tiie 
same  diocese,  besides  holding  tiie  bishoprie 
aforesaid.  Pretty  well  this,  even  foi 
*<the  Georgian  era,"  when,  *<Both,  your 
Majesty "  — the  saying  with  which  Dr. 
Monk  met  George  the  Second's  question : 
"  Will  you  have  Wells  or  Bath,  Doctor! " 
(the  sees  were  then  separate,  and  Oeoige, 
no  doubt,  in  his  thick  German  speech, 
said  not  Baath,  but  Boath)— had  become 
the  Churchman's  motta  He  married  vdl, 
of  course,  being  a  Courtenay.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  of  that  day.  His  elder  son 
( WiUiam)  held  the  postof  Clerk  Assistant  of 
Parliament,  a  noble  sinecure ;  and,  in  1S38, 
on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  in  whose  hronr 
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the  tide  had  been  reviyedy  he  became  Earl 
— the  elaTenth. 

The  Kabop'a  younger  son  held  ahnost  as 
many  lay  offices  as  his  father  did  deiieaL 
He  was  Secretary  to  the  Commissionera  for 
India,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  besidesbeing  a  Priyy  Cooncillor,  and 

Stting  what  was  lor  the  time  the  splen- 
1  retirinff  pension  of  a  thonsand  a 
year.  He  uone  of  the  family  did  anything 
notable  in  the  literary  way.  The  Gonrte- 
n^rs,  in  general,  trusted  more  to  their  good 
looks  and  bine  blood  than  to  their  pens; 
poor  Edward,  who  onsht  to  have  been 
rrincess  Elizabeth's  hnsband  did  tianslate 
a  tract  hg  an  ItflJian  Seformer,  bat  he  did 
it  with  the  express  object  of  LndaciDg 
Edward  the  Sixth  to  let  him  oat  of  the 
Tower.  He  failed  in  this,  thoosh  the  yoong 
King  read  his  mannscript;  his  remarks 
and  signatare  may  be  seen  on  it  in  the 
Cambiidge  Unirenaty  library. 

Bishop  Henxy  Beginald  pablishad  a  few 
sermons,  after  the  fashion  of  (^eorgiMti 
Bishops;  bat  Priyy  CoonoiUor  Thomas, 
besides  a  good  many  political  writings, 
edited  Sir  W.  Temple's  letters,  and  con- 
tiibated  to  the  "New  Monthly"  some 
good  ''Commentaries  on  Bhakeapaare's 
Historical  Playa"  Yes;  there  was  one 
more  anther  in  tibe  family-^ohn,  son  of 
William  Conrtenay,  and  brother  of  the 
William  for  whcoa.  in  1831,  the  title  was 
reyived.  His  mother  was  a  Staart^  daughter 
of  Lord  Bate,  and  from  h^r  he  inherited  a 
liveliness  which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
teUing  Honae  of  Ciommons  speakers  towards 
the  close  of  the  century. 

In  those  days  it  was  ''the  thing"  to 
bring  in  neatiy,  in  one's  speech,  a  bit  of 
TirgU  or  Horaea  John  Conrtenay 
improved  on  this  castom  by  improyisiagan 
Ciiginal  Sapphic  yerse^  and  a  yery  apposite 
one,  too.  John  was  in  opposition — had 
iionioally  opposed  while  reaUj  sapporting 
seyesal  of  Fox's  Bills,  notaUy  one  for 
giviog  a  freer  hand  to  the  Irlak  Parlia- 
ment A  Nayy  Bill  was  before  the  House, 
and  the  Treasary  Bench  was  damb,  while 
the  Opposition  was  making  speech  after 
speech.  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasary — 
Boss — ought  to  haye  answered,  and  John 
Conrtenay  tried  to  stir  him  up  with  the 
appeal: 

Qmi  lates  6«i4ma,  Rosa?    DeUmtaw 
£te  e  toixis  caput,  O  tepentis 
riliacoeli! 

(Why  so  long  hiding,  Bose  1  Lift  from  ont 
the  gronnd  thy  dainty  head,  thoa  daughter 
of  the  warm  sun  1)    The  House  was  con- 


yulsed ;  that  ponderous  Bose  should  be  so 
apostrophised  was  irresistible.  Only  Bose 
himself,  not  understanding  Latin,  could 
not  make  out  what  eyery  one  was  laughing 
at,  and  was,  of  course,  unable  to  reply. 

John  made  such  a  yiolent  speech  against 
Warren  Hastings,  so  foil  of  personal  re- 
flections, that  ne  had  to  apologise.  He 
had  eyen  gone  so  far  as  to  chaise  the  King 
(a  mere  German  princelet  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lords  of  Powderham  Castle,  the  kins- 
men of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrys)  with 
beii^  bribed  by  Hasting 

Liberal  or  eyen  Badical  throndmnl,  he 
was  the  "en&nt  terriUe"  of  an  unimpeach- 
able Toiy  and  well-conducted  fsmily. 

He  opposed  Pitt's  restrictions  on  Lrish 
trade,  telling  him,  in  a  humorous  speech, 
his  policy  was  worthy  of  the  worst  of  the 
Plantsgenets.  He  was  heartily  with  Wil- 
berforce  against  the  slaye- trade;  and 
opposed  the  suspension  of  Habeas 
Corpus  in  1794,  and  tbs  renewal  fd  the 
Suspension  Act  four  years  after.  His 
''  Philosophical  Beflections  en  the  French 
Beyolution"  (strongly  in  sympathy  with 
the  reyolutioniats)  went  tbroudi  three 
editiona  His  "  Specnlations  ot  Jefiry 
WagstaSe,  Esq.,  of  Dablin,"  show  that  he 
was  a  Home  Buler  a  centory  before  the 
tima  He  wrote  poems,  too;  and  yery 
amusing  ''  Sketches  of  the  Chief  Speakers 
in  the  House,  since  1780." 

Altogether  the  cross  of  Stuart  blood  had 
been  so  useful  that  one  is  sorry  his  only 
sou  died  before  him. 

So  much  for  the  Courtenays  or  Court- 
neys,  perhaps  the  only  English  family  ibat 
can  be  called  typically  CsudaL  Their 
position  was  alwajs  rather  due  to  their 
being  Coortneys  than  to  any  special  en- 
dowments, though  the  Archbishop  must 
haye  been  a  yery  able  man,  as  was  also  the 
Bishop  Peter  of  Korwich. 

The  name  was  adopted  in  1837  by  that 
strange  madman,  John  Thom^  the  Kentish 
labourer.  He,  like  the  cobbler  who 
claimed  to  be  true  head  of  the  Cayendishes, 
and  the  mason  who  said  he  was  heir  to 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  and  that  Lord  Leigh  was 
only  a  pretender,  asserted  that  he  was  the 
real  Conrtenay.  Probably  the  noise  made 
by  the  contest  for  the  Earldom  a  few  years 
before  had  got  into  his  muddled  brain.  Poor 
fellow  1  he  daimed  to  be  something  more, 
giying  out  that  he  was  Heayens  yice- 
gesent  and  inyulnerable,  and  that  under 
his  leading  the  labourers  would  be  sure 
of  good  wsges  and  geneeal  comfort  The 
strangest  thing  is  that  many  beUeyed  in 
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him,  and  actually  stood  ap  irith  him 
against  the  police  to  shoot  and  to  be  shot 
down. 

RED    TOTVERS, 

By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE. 
Author  of  "  Gerald,"  "  Alexia,"  etc.,  etc 
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PART  L 

CHAPTER  XV. 
AN   OLD  FRIEND  AND  A  NEW  SLAVE. 

Paul's  troubled  face,  when  Mrs.  Percival 
saw  him,  showed  plainly  enongh  how  he 
felt  his  first  real  difference  with  Celia. 

"  I've  had  a  telegram/'  he  began  quickly. 
"  Ton  know  f    You  have  seen  Oelia  f " 

"  I  have  just  come  from  her.  I  am  so 
sorry,  Paul    May  I  see  the  telegram  f " 

He  put  it  into  her  hand,  and  began 
walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room, 
looking  on  the  floor. 

"  Dr.  Graves ;  I  have  heard  his  name : 
who  is  he)  '  said  Mrs.  Percival  after  a 
minute. 

"  Don't  you  remember  f  The  doctor  at 
Wilford,  who  attended  my  father  till  we 
had  the  London  man." 

'« Not  an  alarmist  1" 

''  Oh  no ;  a  sensible  old  chap.  Well,  I 
don't  call  that  telegram  alarmist,  do  you  f 
He  puts  it  as  mildly  as  he  can.  Perhaps 
you  don't  see  what  should  make  one 
anxious  f  I  have  never  known  the  Colonel 
ill  before ;  that's  true :  but  to  my  mind 
that  makes  it  worse.  People  like  him 
break  down  suddenly,  don't  they  f  Then 
why  should  Graves  have  telegraphed  in- 
stead of  writiDg  1  The  Colonel  must  have 
let  out  that  he  wanted  to  see  me.  In  fact, 
I  think  I  ought  to  go." 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  up  at  her 
almost  wistfully.  Evidently  it  was  a 
teriible  business  altogether;  he  was  torn 
between  love  and  loyalty  to  his  old  friend 
and  the  passion  for  Celia  which  made  it 
hard  to  resist  her  least  wish,  harder  still 
to  go  away  and  leave  her.  Perhaps  he 
was  already  half-regretting  that  he  had 
telegraphed  back  in  such  a  hurry.  But 
he  told  Mrs.  Percival  nothing  of  all  this, 
only  look  ng  at  her  with  anxious,  tired, 
puzzled  eyes;  would  she  take  the  same 
view  as  Celia  1 

'  Of  course  you  must  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival  quietly.  "I  have  no  doubt  he 
wants  to  eee  you ;  why,  he  has  nobody  but 
you  in  the  world.  I  wish  I  could  go  too; 
but  that  would  be  foolish.    I  don't  really 


feel  auxious,  you  know,  Paul.  ^  He  has 
always  been  so  strong,  such  a  wiry  sort  of 
man ;  I  feel  sure  he  will  rally  from  this, 
whatever  it  is.  But  I  have  no  doubt  he  is 
nervous  about  himselL  Yes,  you  must  go, 
and  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  to  take 
us  home.  Celia  will  miss  you  dreadfully  ; 
but  I  shall  not  I  shall  be  much  too  buj^, 
and  there's  one  advantage  in  your  going 
away :  Celia  will  be  able  to  think  a  little 
about  her  shopping." 

She  ended  with  her  kindest  and  sweetest 
smile. 

'' Thanks;  you  are  very  comforting^" 
said  Paul ;  but  he  sighed. 

"  Now  tell  me  about  your  plans,"  said 
Mrs.  Percival  "  I  suppose  yon  are  goine 
by  the  mail  to-night.  Have  yon  told 
Jules  f  H&ve  you  ordered  your  dinner  t 
I  had  better  ring  at  once." 

<*  Oh,  lots  of  time  for  that,"  said  Paul 

Then  he  took  another  turn  along  the 
room,  and  came  back,  and  stood  still  before 
her. 

"  Have  you  talked  it  over  with  Celia  at 
all  f"  he  asked. 

•'Not  much,"  said  Mrs.  Percival.  "I 
came  away  to  find  yon,  almost  directly  she 
told  me." 

He  looked  on  the  floor  silently.  Mrs. 
Percival  felt  angry  with  Celia,  for  she 
understood  his  thoughts  well ;  but  now  she 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  repeat  the 
encouraging  remarks  she  had  made  at 
Holm. 

These  lovers  must  arrange  their  own 
affairs  now ;  she  thought  she  could  trust 
Celia  for  coming  to  her  senseti.  She  would 
certainly  have  smiled  if  she  could  have 
known  what  cruel  words  they  were  that 
went  on  ringing  in  J^anl's  ear&  "Yoa 
talk  so  much  about  loving  me.  That's  all 
very  fine.  If  you  really  love  me,  you 
wouldn't  go  away  and  leave  me  on  such  an 
excuse  as  this."  Paul  was  very  young,  and 
quite  inexperienced ;  these  words  of  Gelia's 
tormented  him  terribly.  How  was  he  to 
prove  his  love  f  How  was  he  to  show  her 
that  she  was  mistaken  f  It  was  a  dreadful 
difficulty.  But  he  did  not  confide  it  to 
Mrs.  Percival, 

Presently  Timms  came  in,  and  brought 
Celia's  message,  at  which  Paul's  faee 
brightened  a  Uttle;  though  both  he  and 
Mrs.  Percival  were  startl^  at  her  having 
escaped  alone  to  the  Convent  It  was  too 
late  to  overtake  her  now ;  but,  some  time 
before  the  service  could  be  supposed  to 
have  ended,  Paul  ran  down  the  stain  on 
his  way  to  the  church,  stopping  at  the 
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bnreaa    to   giro   some  order   about    his 
departure. 

There  were  often  people  talking  to 
Moneiear  or  Madame  Dapont  in  the 
bnreaa;  at  this  moment  a  tall  man 
stood  there  under  the  gaslights,  deeply 
engaged  in  turning  over  the  yisitors'  book 
in  search  of  acquaintances. 

"Percival,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  to  him- 
self. "Bomaine — mais,Romaine!  Madame, 
who  is  he,  this  Monsieur  Bomaine  you 
hare  got  staying  in  the  hotel  f  Is  he 
English — a  fine  young  fellow  with  dark 
eyes  ? " 

''Ma  foi.  Monsieur,"  cried  Madame 
Dapont,  as  she  sat,  fat  and  smiling,  knitting 
in  her  comer;  "you  hare  only  to  turn 
your  head  and  see  for  yourself." 

So  Achille  de  Montmirail  turned  round 
snd  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
his  old  acquaintance,  Paul  Bomaina  He 
seized  both  his  hands  and  wrung  them 
with  unfeigned  delight 

"  Goiug  away  to-night !  Impossible ; 
nothing  of  the  kind  1  My  dear  friend,  I 
shall  treat  you  as  you  would  treat  me  if 
you  caught  me  in  England.  Tou  shall 
come  and  stay  with  me.  I  am  living  in 
that  house  opposite  with  my  mother-in-law, 
the  Yicomtesse  de  Ferraud.  She  will  be 
charmed  to  see  you.  You  really  must  go  9 
Well,  at  least,  let  me  introduce  you  to  her 
and  my  daughter.  You  will  dine  with  us) 
We  will  dine  at  six,  if  you  please,  and  let 
you  go  in  time  for  your  train.  Bat  how 
much  letter  if  you  would  put  off  going  till 
to-morrow  morning.  The  old  friend  is  not 
so  very  illf  It  is  nothing  immediate) 
Well,  surely,  if  you  are  in  London  to- 
morrow evening " 

"  Thanks,  y  ou  are  moat  awfully  good.  I 
wish  I  could  dine  with  you,  but  I  can't  even 
do  that/'  said  Paul. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  respond  to 
M.  de  Montmiraii's  friendly  warmth ;  but 
surely  some  evil  genius  had  brought  him 
on  the  scene  just  then.  If  people  do  not 
appear  till  too  late,  they  had  better  not 
appear  at  all  On  this  ^  evening,  of  all 
evenings,  M.  de  Montmirail  was  most 
horribly  in  the  way.  He  might,  perhaps, 
hinder  the  farewell  talk  with  Celia— the 
laat  attempt  at  an  understandiag.  She 
had  given  Paul  the  opportunity  by  telling 
him  to  meet  her  at  the  church  door ;  and, 
as  it  was  not  raining,  Paul  had  already 
planned  that  he  would  ask  her  to  take  a 
turn  with  him  in  the  gardens  beyond.  But 
with  this  friendly  and  hospitable  French- 
man on  his  hands,  what  was  he  to  do  1 


He  murmured  something  about  having 
an  appointment,  as  the  Marquis  took  his 
arm  and  walked  with  him  across  the  courts 
yard. 

'  Certainly.  I  will  not  delay  you.  But 
which  way  are  you  going  f  I  may  as  well 
walk  a  few  yards  with  you." 

"  Well,  I  am  only  going  a  few  yards," 
said  Paul  in  despair.  "I  am  going  to 
meet  a  lady  at  the  church  gate  across 
there."  ^ 

"  Mais  parfaitement ! "  cried  Achille. 
"  It  is  the  very  thine  that  I  should  do  if  I 
were  a  good  boy.  My  mother-in-law  and 
my  daughter  are  there  at  this  moment.  I 
took  them  there,  and  turned  back  from  the 
gate.  Not  from  unbelief,  as  you  know — 
you  remember  our  tilk  about  these  things 
— but  because  Sainte  Monique  is  suppose 
to  belong  to  the  ladiea  ShUl  we  walk 
there  together,  then  f  And  now  tell  me, 
has  an>  thing  happened  to  you  since  we 
met  in  England  f  Nothing  very  important  f 
Nor  to  me.  And  the  old  house  in  Surrey 
is  jast  the  same,  is  it  f  Some  day,  when  I 
am  in  England  again,  I  mean  to  pay  you 
a  visit  there." 

"  I  hope  you  will,"  said  Paul.  <*  I  ahall 
be  very  glad  to  see  you.  Just  at  present 
my  house  is  by  way  of  being  done  up  and 
made  very  smart,  because  I  am  going  to  be 
married." 

"I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  Achille  cordially.  "  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure,  then,  of  paying  my 
homage  to  the  charming  Madame  Bomaine. 
Charming  I  know  she  must  be,  for  you  are 
a  man  of  good  taste.  She  is  beautiful,  too, 
no  doubt)  One  of  the  belles  of  the 
Woolsborough  country  t " 

Paul  told  him  who  she  was,  and  also 
that  in  a  few  minutes  he  hoped  to  intro- 
dace  him  to  her.  He  was  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  more  cheerful  In  M.  de  Mont- 
mirail's  atmosphere  of  sunny  kindness, 
everything  took  a  brighter  hue ;  and  while 
Paul  talked  to  him  of  Celia,  remembering 
what  a  real  right  she  had  to  be  called  charm- 
ing, remembering,  too,  the  happy  experiences 
of  the  last  few  days,  he  began  to  think 
that  this  shadow  must  certainly  soon  pass 
away.  After  all,  why  was  Celia  angry  at 
his  going  to  England  f  Because  she  did 
not  want  him  to  leave  her.  Was  that  a 
state  of  things  to  be  complained  of  by 
Celia's  lover  f 

The  service  was  not  yet  over,  and  Paul 

walkedapand  down  the  Bue  Sainte  Monique 

I  several  times  with  his  fiiend,  telling  him 

I  all  his  plans  and  doings,  to  which  the 
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frenchman  listened  with  eympathetie  ears. 
(Naturally,  perhaps,  Paul  was  rather  wrapped 
up  in  hiniMlf ;  he  was  also  totaUf  witdioat 
cariosity,  which  has  its  good  side,  like 
other  vices,  and  sometimes  makes  an 
important  element  in  friendship;  so  that 
it  hardly  occurred  to  him  to  ask  M.  de 
Montmirail  anything  of  his  own  doings,  or 
of  his  old  house  down  in  the  west  Achille, 
in  his  good-nature,  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at  this  one-sided  state  of  things,  perceiving 
that  the  nice  English  boy  was  so  deeply  in 
love  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

"  O'cst  amusant ) "  he  thought  to  himself. 
"  What  a  happy  fellow  1 " 

"I  am  beginning  to  think,"  he  said 
presently,  "that  I  have  already  seen 
Mademoiselle  DarrelL  A  young  lady  came 
from  the  Deox  Fibres  and  foUowed  us  as 
fair  as  the  church ;  she  went  in  at  the  same 
time  as  my  mother-in-law  and  Antoniette. 
She  was  quite  a  distinguished  youne  lady, 
and,  as  she  passed  me,  I  tho«u;ht  sne  was 
amazingly  beautif  uL  I  thought,  too,  that 
she  was  English.  I  have  seen  the  type 
there,  though  never  such  a  face  as  hers. 
And,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  no  French 
demoiseUe  of  such  an  appearance  would  be 
allowed  to  make  three  steps  in  Paris  alona 
Even  with  your  English  ideas,  my  friend, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
advised.  Madame  her  aunt,  or  at  least 
her  bonne " 

**  I  ought  to  have  been  with  her,''  said 
Paul|  quickly,  "  but  I  did  not  know  she  was 


gone." 
'•Youl 


Oh  well,  yes,  being  Enelisb, 


one  forgets  ^our  ideas  a  little,''  said  the 
Marquis,  smiling.  "Tou  thfaik  I  was 
right,  then!  The  English  beauty  that  I 
saw  was  Mademoiselle  DarreU  t " 

'<I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it," 
said  Paul 

'^  Then  let  me  say  that  you  are  a  very 
fortunate  man." 

Achille  de  MontmiraQ  looked  at  the 
f  oung  fellow  by  his  side  with  astonishment, 
nixed  with  respect ;  there  might  have  been 
I  little  envy  too,  if  his  character  had  been 
less  amiabla 

*'Is  the  beauty  in  love  with  him,  I 
vender  t"  was  the  thought  that  flashed 
nto  his  mind. 

Celia's  looks  had  struck  him  even  more 
ban  he  chose  to  say.  He  honestly  liked 
^aul  very  much,  and  thought  him  superior 
0  most  of  the  young  Englishmen  he  had 
let  I  but  somehow  he  did  not  seem  the 
%ht  man  to  marry  a  woman  with  a  face 
ke  that. 


"  She  will  lead  you  a  life,  my  friend; 
he  thought  '*  There  is  somethbg  of  th« 
devil  in  that  woman,  or  I  am  very  modi 
mistaken.  Yon  are  a  poet,  a  dreamer,  u 
enthusiast,  with  the  best  heart  in  the  world, 
and  she  ^dll  take  your  heart  in  her  httdi 
and  break  it  for  vou.  No,  you  are  not  the 
man  for  her,  and  I  doubt  seriously  if  she 
does  more  than  tolerate  you,  even  i.ow. 
Her  uncle  and  aunt  have  made  the  marrisge ; 
you  are  rich,  and  she  is  probably  poor.  I 
see  it  alL  WeU,  your  married  life  will  not 
be  a  tame  basiness,  as  mine  would  ha?e 
been,  if  la  petite  had  not  interfered. 
And  you  may  be  happy  for  six  months,  or 
perhaps  a  little  longer.  After  all,  who 
knows  f  The  game  may  be  worth  the 
candle  1" 

So  tiiought  the  Marquis  while  Paul 
talked  to  him,  and  while  they  passed  np 
and  down  the  pavement  outside  the  lighted 
Oonvent  gates. 

Presently  these  were  opened,  eanis^es 
drove  np,  the  small  congregation  of  ladies 
came  out  of  the  charch  door  and  down  the 
narrow  stony  passaga  Gelia  came  among 
the  first,  and  Paul  stepped  forward  to  meet 
her;  at  the  sight  of  her,  his  nusgiTiDgi 
suddenly  retarned.  He  did  not  know 
whether  she  was  still  angry  with  him;  bat 
she  met  him  with  a  smib. 

<*  So  you  came,**  she  said  in  a  low  Toies. 
«  Have  you  been  waiting  long )  I  thoniht 
the  service  was  going  on  till  midnight;  rat 
the  singing  was  divine.  I  wished  yon  were 
there.'^ 

"Didn't  you  know  I  should  comet" 
said  Paul 

*'  How  could  I  ten,"  she  said,  still  smiling, 
"  when  I  had  been  so  disagreeable  1  Corns, 
what  are  we  waiting  for  1  ** 

While  these  few  words  were  passmg 
between  them,M  de  Montmirail  had  turned 
aside  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  some  lady 
he  knew.  But  she  was  gone  now,  and  hs 
came  np  to  Paul  and  Celia.  Madame  de 
Ferrand  and  Antoinette  had  not  yet 
appeared.  Oelia  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment. 

*'  M.  de  Montmirail  would  like  to  be 
introduced  to  yoo,"  said  Paul.  "Ton 
know  how  I  hoped  I  might  meet  him 
again." 

«  Oh  yes,  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Celia  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  the  Marquis,  who 
made  her  a  very  low  bow,  and  jast  toached 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  with  his  own. 

"  Mademoiselle,  it  is  the  greatest  honour 
and  pleasure — my  mother-in-law,  the 
Vicomtesse    de   Ferrand,   and  my  little 
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daughter.  Ma  mkre,  you  remember  hear- 
ing of  my  Eoglish  friend,  M.  Bomaine. 
Let  me  present  him  to  yoa.  I  met  him 
accidentally  half-an-hour  ago  at  the  Denz 
Fiires.^  He  has  toM  me  his  history,  and 
hss  fpyen  me  the  happiness  of  being 
acqaamted  with  Mademoisfllla  Darrell.'' 

It  was  not  often,  in  Madama  de  Ferrand's 
sgfMable  and  benevolent  life,  that  she 
ibund  herself  hopelessly  pnxzled.  Achille's 
English  friends  and  connections  did  not 
interest  her  particolarly,  and  among  them 
ihe  oonid  not  recall  the  name  of  Bomaine. 
Bat  nnder  the  lamp  at  the  gate  she  saw 
two  young  English  people,  lookingp  as  far 
as  she  could  see^  j^ectXj  oomme-il-faut, 
and  quite  at  home  ui  the  situation.  AchiUe 
seemed  to  be  in  raptures,  and  she  always 
made  it  &  rule  to  be  ciyil  to  his  aoquaiut- 
anoes.  Lt  was  nothing  new  for  him  to 
disoover  bidden  treasures  al  the  Hdtel  des 
Deoz  Fi  feres.  So  die  made  a  low  cortt^ 
and  several  polite  i^eeches,  her  sweet 
little  pale  face  looking  very  amiable,  and 
trotted  off  down  the  street  witii  Celia  bv 
her  side,  while  Antoinette  took  her  father^ 
ann  as  he  and  Panl  followed 

Antoinette's  bright  eyes  and  quick  ears 
were  everywhere.  She  waa  charmed  to 
see  the  little  Englishman  at  last,  though 
certainly  it  was  true  he  was  by  no  means 
little.  But  she  could  not  pay  him  quite 
so  much  attention  aa  if  he  had  appeared 
alone,  for  the  pospect  of  really  liaaking 
acquaintauce  with  (Ma  was  almost  too 
entrancing  to  be  real  Wonderful  castles 
were  suddenly  built  in  Antoinette's  head, 
as  she  ioUowed  that  graceful  figure  down 
the  street  It  did  not  at  all  occur  to  her 
young  French  mind  that  Celia  was  Paul 
Bomaine'a  fiancee— his  sister,  she  thought^ 
not  having  realised  the  difference  of  names. 
They  parted,  with  many  peVtentwee,  at 
the  gate  of  the  Hotel  Bainte  Moniqua 
The  ladies  WMit  in,  and  M.  de  Montmirail 
crossed  the  road  with  Panl  and  Celia. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  '*  wh^  do  you 
let  him  ran  away  to  England  to-mght  1  It 
is  too  mortHying  for  me  only  to  meet  him 
and  lose  bim.'^ 

''I don't  want  bim  to  go,"  said  Celia,  in 
her  sweetest  voiee  and  manner.  "  But  he 
thinks  it  18  his  duty,  and  I  soj^me  people 
must  da  what  tli^qr  think  is  their  duty, 
monsietir.  He  has  a  dear  old  friend  who 
is  ill,  you  sea" 
What  an  angel  she  was,  after  all  1 
When  M.  de  Montmirail  was  gone,  they 
stood  still  for  a  minute  in  the  lighted 
oourl^ard,  lookbg  after  lus  vanishing  figure. 


"  WeU,  you  have  got  one  nice  friend,  at 
all  events,"  said  Celia,  turning  to  Paul  with 
a  radiant  amila 

"  Do  you  like  him  f  I'm  glad,"  said  Paul. 
"  I  thought  you  didn't  care  for  Frenchmen." 

"I  don't  generally.  But  this  one  is  so 
thoroughly  nice,  and  so  very  good-looking. 
His  manners  are  rather  demonstrative, 
certainly — but  they  are  only  pretty,  not 
ridiculous." 

^  *'  You  made  a  tremendous  impression  on 
him,"  said  Paul,  smiling,  and  gazmg  at  her 
with  a  sort  of  wonder ;  she  seemed  to  have 
forffotten  her  vexation  with  him,  as  if  it 
had  never  beea 

"Did  I)  That  is  delightful  And  on 
the  old  Yicomtesse  too,  I  flatter  mysell 
She  asked  me  so  prettily  to  come  and  see 
her,  and  to  bring  my  aunt  But  the  child 
— did  you  notice  the  child,  Paul  t " 

"I  saw  her,  of  course.  I  fi>rget  what 
she  was  lika" 

"  How  stupid  of  you  1  You  certainly 
are  one  of  the  blindest  peopla  I  thought 
you  liked  looking  at  pretty  things." 

*'  I  was  thinking  of  beautiful  things,  and 
sad  things.  I  had  no  room  for  pretty  tbings." 

Celia  paused  for  a  moment  ''Look 
here,"  she  said,  "  this  courtyard  is  not  the 
place  to  talk  nonsense  in.  We  must  go  in 
— or  if  you  like,  if  you  have  time,  shal  we 
have  a  little  walk  first!" 

'<  Just  what  I  was  hoping  for,"  said  Paul 
"If  that  family  had  not  seixed  upon  us,  I 
meant  to  ask  you  to  come  with  me  into 
the  gardena" 

''Let  us  go  there  now/'  said  Celia. 

As  they  walked  up  the  street  she  went 
on  talking  about  Antoinette  de  Montmirail, 
and  telling  Paul  how  pretty  she  was^  what 
a  charming  little  creature. 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  older  than  she  looks," 
she  said.  "  Her  mother  must  have  been 
very  dark  and  very  pretty.  She  is  dead, 
isn't  shot' 

"  Yes,  long  ago.  The  girl  is  fourteen; 
he  told  me  so." 

"  I  wonder  he  has  not  married  again." 

"I  believe  he  thinks  himself  rather  too 
poor.  They  think  so  mucb  of  money  in 
France,  you  know." 

"  Well,  they  are  quite  right ;  life  is  an 
awful  thing  without  it  But  I  wonder 
some  heiress  has  not  married  bim---some 
pretty  little  snobwiAan  immense  fbxtuna 
There  must  be  hundreds  of  them  who 
would  be  only  too  delighted." 

<'He  would  not  be  delighted,"  said 
Paul  "  I  fancy  he  thinks  a  good  deal  of 
his  famfly.     He  won't  sell  himself." 
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*'  He  aeems  to  be  a  sort  of  hero  all 
round." 

'  I  rather  think  he  is — I  don't  know." 

The  Jardin  Sainte  Monique  was  solitary 
it  that  season,  and  that  time  of  day.  The 
jees  stretched  their  bare  arms  rather  low 
>ver  the  broad  gravel-walks,  which  were 
^ery  damp,  and  would  have  been  very 
laik,  too,  but  for  the  lamps,  of  which  there 
nrere  a  good  number.  The  seats  under  the 
^rees  would  have  been  delightful  on  a 
mmmer  evening ;  they  now  shone  in  the 
lamp-h'ght  with  dreary,  wet  reflections,  and 
lobody  but  distracted  lovers  would  have 
Ireamed  of  sitting  down  on  them.  Oelia, 
^rtainly,  was  not  likely  to  run  such  a 
risk.  To  be  in  the  garden  at  all  was  a 
vfild  enough  flight  for  her.  She  had  no 
idea  of  staying  there  long,  though  she 
wanted  to  send  Paul  away  happy.  She 
vrent  on  chattering  a  little  more  about  her 
new  acquaintances,  as  she  walked  with 
\dm  along  the  wet  crunching  gravel  His 
inswers  became  idiorter  and  more  absent 
3very  minute.  At  last  they  both  dropped 
into  silence.  A  very  little  of  this  was 
anoogh  for  her,  in  her  state  of  strung 
szciiement  and  impatience.  She  was  rather 
ingry  that  Paul  did  not  seem  able  to  follow 
br  lead,  and  take  things  up  where  they 
bad  been  before,  without  a  tiresome 
explanation.  But  she  supposed  that  the 
iilly  fellow  must  be  humoured. 

"  Well,''  she  said  in  her  softest  voice, 
'  what  is  the  matter  now  f  " 

"  Have  you  forgiven  me  t "  said  Paul. 

'^  Don't  you  think  you  are  a  little  bit 
stupid  f  Why  should  we  talk  about  for- 
giving f  If  I  was  cross,  I  am  sorry— and 
fou  may  give  my  love  to  the  Colonel,  and 
t;ell  him  to  get  better  directly,  or  I  will 
never  speak  to  him  again — and  don't  be 
bra^ical  for  heaven's  saka" 

The  words  were  heartless  enough ;  but 
there  are  ways  of  sajing  things  which 
ftlter  their  meaning  very  effectually,  and 
bhe  way  in  which  Celia  said  all  this  was 
perfectly  sweet  to  Paul 

"Yes,  I  am  stupid,"  he  said,  "a  great 
leal  too  stupid  for  you — because  you  said 
something  this  afternoon  which  has  been 
miiking  me  perfectly  wretched  ever  since. 
Don't  you  know  what  it  was  f " 

"No,  indeed,"  she  said.  *<I  haven't 
the  faintest  idea.    Tell  me." 

"You  said  — that  if  I  loved  you,  I 
shouldn't  go  away  and  leave  you  on  such 
an  excuse  as  this." 


There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  OeUa 
gave  a  little  laugh. 

"My  dear  Paul,"  she  said,  "I  eay  a 
thousand  things  in  the  day  which  I  don't 
mean,  and  certainly  that  was  oae  of  them. 
Yon  will  have  to  study  the  subject,  and 
find  out  which  thev  are,  because  I  can't 
always  explain.  Of  course,  I  am  not  gUd 
jou  are  going.  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  think 
It  is  great  nonsense,  though  it  may  be 
right  I  hope  the  Colonel  will  agree  with 
me,  and  send  you  back  at  once.  I  want 
you  a  great  deal  more  than  he  does.  No, 
make  yourself  happy ;  I  didn't  mean  that 
nasty  thing ;  how  could  I  f  You  care  for 
me  too  much,  not  too  little.  Some  day 
you  will  find  out  that  I  am  not  good 
enough  for  you.  Now  let  us  go  back ;  it't^ 
horribly  cold,  and  we  have  had  enough  of 
this.  No  more  explanations,  please.  Tm 
not  in  the  ri^ht  state  of  mind  for  tham. 
In  Paris  one  kves  and  enjoys ;  one  doean't 
think  and  explain." 

"Do  you  love  mef "  Paul  said.  Some- 
how he  could  not  bear  that  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  come  to  an  end. 

"  Why  do  yon  make  me  say  things  over 
and  over  again t"  she  said.  "I  will 
answer  no  more  of  your  questions  till  yon 
come  back;  then  I  shall  have  a  great 
many  things  to  tell  yoo.  Now  say  good- 
bye, and  be  happy." 

«*  May  I  really  be  happy  I " 

"  You  are  a  very  unreasonable  creature 
to  be  anything  else,"  said  Celia;  and  as 
Paul  kissed  her,  there  under  the  dark 
trees,  he  knew  that  she  was  right,  and 
that  no  mortal  man  could  be  happier. 
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CKAPTER  XVll.      MAY'S    INTERCESSION, 

Next  morDing  Fred  was  roused  out  of 
a  sound  aleep  by  Gow^er,  who  had  harried 
up,  after  a  preteoce  of  breakfaatiDg,  to  his 
friended  room, 

"  Yea  1  '  Frod  grrinted,  half-aaleep. 

"  It'iB  all  up  I  Governor  has  found  it 
oat,"  replied  Grower,  handing  him  &  letter. 

Fred  took  the  letter  mechanically,  while 
hia  eyea  remained  fixed  with  a  bewildered 
erpression  of  mixed  icquiry,  incredulityj 
and  ho^-ror  in  them  upon  his  friend's  face. 

**  He  must  have  found  it  out  through  hia 
bank-book  Kq's  always  getting  it  posted 
up,*' 

Frsd  itill  stared  np  at  him  as  though  he 
had  hardly  taktn  in  what  wds  said,  while 
the  letter  trembled  m  hia  hand  unlocked 
at 

*'  I'm  T©ry  aorry/'  continued  Gower  in  a 
tone  of  exculpation.  "But  you  ought  to 
hav©  told  me  in  time,  yon  know,"  Fred 
toaeed  him  the  letter,  lay  back  in  bed,  with 
hia  face  turned  away  and  half-buned  in  the 
pillow^  and  B4iid  only  in  a  strained,  atrange 
tone,  "Bead  it." 

"'Dear  Augustus,— A  cheque  I  sent 
you  for  eight  pounds  has  b'len  altered  to 
eighty  pound&,  and  cashed  for  that  amouLt 
by  your  friend,  Beresford,  -  I  find  from 
the  endorsement,  I  have  pat  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  my  lawj€;r,  and  I  wiite 
only  to  warn  joc  against  the  company  you 
are  keeping*  Your  affecrionate  fiither, 
*'  George  Gower  " 

Fred  l&y  itill  as  a  stone,  with  hidden 
face,  pajing  nothing. 

'*  I  had  got  up  early,  and  had  packed  to 


fetart  by  first  train,"  Gower  continued  self- 
defensively,  **  If  you  had  only  told  me  in 
time  I"  Still  Fred  neither  stirred  nor 
spoka  '*  It  would  be  no  use  my  writing," 
Gower  went  on  m  the  same  oxcufiatory 
tone,  "  for  he*s  like  a  mad  bull  with  gout ; 
and  that  hundred  pounds '* 

*  It's  all  J  ight.  Would  you  mind  k  aving 
me  alone  V  Fred  said  at  last,  without 
moving,  in  a  Btraugely  quiet  tone, 

"  But  what  on  earth's  to  be  done  f " 

"Good  Heavens  T'  cried  Fred,  atarting 
up  in  savage  impatience,  and  presenting  to 
Gower  a  face  so  a^hy,  wild,  and  fierce,  thut 
he  hardly  recognised  it,    '*  Good  Hi^avons  I 

Will  you ''   Then  with  a  sudden  change 

to  calmness,  he  added :  *'  D^  leave  me 
alone,  like  a  good  fellow*" 

Gower  left  the  room  gently,  as  though 
in  the  presence  of  sickness,  closed  the  door 
behind  him  noieeles^ly,  and  crept  down- 
atairs.  When  he  reached  the  bottom  Le 
paused,  and  turned  to  reascend,  Fred's 
face,  vividly  before  him,  had  suddenly  and 
certainly  suggested  suicide.  At  this 
moment  May  came  out  of  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  Gy>wer  turned  at  once  to  her  in 
great  agitation. 

"Oh,  Miss  Horesford,  your  brother *' 

"He's  ill?  "cried  May,  Eeeing  terrible 
Dews  in  Gower^s  face. 

Without  another  word  she  flew  pait  him 
upstairs  with  all  the  iketnesa  of  four 

More  madly  ia  love  with  her  than  ever, 
Gower  turned  bis  thoughts  from  Fred's 
scrape  to  the  teariugs  of  it  upon  hta  suit. 
He  went  out  into  the  garden  to  think  thiogs 
over  with  the  help  of  a  cigar,  and  the  more 
he  thought  on  them,  the  more  resolute  he 
became  to  risk  all  his  fiither's  wrath  and 
even  to  sacrid^^e  his  favour,  and  so  much  of 
the  paternal  inheritance  aa  depended  upon 
it,    for  May*s  aweet  aake»      Presently  he 
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forgot  Fred,  and  hia  father,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  deliciouB  day-dreams  of  May,  till 
he  longed  to  speak  of  her  to  anyone,  or  to 
hear  anyone  speak  of  her  to  him — even 
Con  !  Now,  though  there  was  no  suhject 
on  which  Con  generally  loved  so  much  to 
talk  as  May,  nothing  could  drag  him  into 
a  conversation  about  her  with  Gower. 

^'What  rose  was  that  Miss  Beresford 
wished  for  the  other  day,  O'NeiH  '* 

"  Rose  1  Sorra  a  use  wishin'  for  a  rose 
here." 

"But  I  should  be  glad  to  get  it  for 
her.'' 

''An'  maybe  ye'd  be  so  good  as  to  get 
her  a  bit  o'  sun  wid  it  an'  a  bit  of  soil." 

''  Ob,  yon  mean  it  wouldn't  grow  here  f 
It's  a  poor  climate." 

''  Climate !  Begor,  ye  may  call  it  a 
climate,  but  I  call  it  a  chimbley  wid  a  bit  of 
fire  at  the  top— that's  what  I  call  it.  A 
chimbley  wid  a  bit  of  sun  at  the  top  of  it 
that  the  flowers  can  hardly  see  through 
the  shmoke,  or  feel  through  the  soot." 

*'It's  not  like  the  Emerald  Isle,"  rejoined 
Gower. 

"It  was  good  on  ye  to  lave  us  the 
colour  of  the  grass,"  Con  retorted,  in  a 
tone  which  suggested  that  if  the  beauty  of 
the  country  had  been  as  transportable  as 
its  wealth,  it  also  would  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  England. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  you  that  have  made 
Miss  Beresford  a  rebel,  O'NeiL" 

"  Me  1  Tisn't  for  the  likes  of  me  to 
make  annv  wan  a  rebel ;  it's  only  a  sarvant 
I  am ;  an  rebels  isn't  made  by  sarvants, 
but  by  masthers — by  'masthers,'"  he  re- 
iterated emphatically.  "  That's  how  rebels 
is  made ;  it  is  so." 

"  Ton  mean  that  it  was  Miss  Beresford 
made  youa  rebelt"  Gowerreplied  fatuously. 
<'Te  take  me  up  too  sharrp  intirely," 
retorted  Con  sarcastically.  "Sorra  a  bit 
of  a  rebel  I  am  no  more  nor  yerself.  Every 
man  for  his  own  connthry." 

"  I  wonder  you  ever  left  your  country 
to  come  over  here  at  all." 

"  Ay ;  an'  ye  might  be  afbher  wondherin' 
why  this  bit  o'  grundsel  iver  left  the 
gardin  for  the  ash-pit,"  Con  retorted,  tearing 
up  by  the  root  the  groundsel  as  he  spoke 
and  flinging  it  over  the  wall  into  the  ash- 
pit. '  Needs  must  when  the  divil  dhrives,' 
they  say." 

"  Oh,  you  were  evicted  1  I  thought  you 
had  come  over  with  the  Vicar." 

"Ay,  I  was  evicted.  But,  plase 
Heaven,  I'll  live  to  see  thim  evicted  that 
done  it  I" 


"The  landlords  1" 

"  Ach,  landlords  !  Sore  landlords  is 
only  a  pack  of  curs  that  barks  whin  their 
masther's  behind  'em.  They'll  tuck  their 
tails  betune  their  legs  an'  run  fasht  enough 
whin  their  masther's  gone.  A  cut's  courage 
is  his  masther's  shadow." 

"  Ob,  it's  us  you  mean  to  evict  1 "  ciied 
Gower,  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
idea.  "  How  long  notice  to  quit  will  you 
give  us  1 " 

"  It's  yerselves  that  ill  be  givin'  notice 
to  lave  before  long,  I'm  thinkin'." 

Gower,  feelbg  political  discussion  to  he 
out  of  his  way,  and  caring  only  to  hear  Con's 
idolatrous  opinion  of  May,  tried  again  and 
in  vain  to  get  him  upon  that  topic.  Con  did 
not  seem  even  to  know,  or  to  care  to  know, 
her  favourite  flowers. 

"  All  ladies  is  fond  of  flowers  —  of 
pluckin'  'em,  anyway,"  he  added  cynically, 
with  the  grudging  air  of  your  true 
gardener.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted by  May's  appearance  at  this 
moment 

"  O'Neil  is  just  saying  ladies  like  flowers 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  plucking  them," 
Gower  said  to  her  as  she  approached  them. 
"  Ay,  as  childhre  likes  to  kill  batther- 
flies,"  Con  added,  with  an  assumption  of 
sourness. 

But  May,  taking  no  notice  of  either 
remark,  said  with  uncontrollable  agitation 
to  Gower : 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Gower,  about  something — about  Fred." 

Gower  turned  to  waUc  with  her  towards 
the  far  end  of  the  garden. 
A  word  to  explain  this  interview. 
May,  hurrying  headlong  up  to  Fred's 
room,   and   receiving  no   answer  to  her 
knocks,  cried  fearfully,  "  Fred  ! " 
"  What  1 "  he  almost  shouted. 
"  May  I  come  in  f" 

Beceiving  no  answer  she  turned  the 
handle  with  trembling  hands,  and  entered. 
Shutting  the  door  hastily  but  noiselessly 
behind  her  she  hurried  to  the  bed,  and  laid 
her  hand  timidly  on  Fred's  shoulder.  He 
was  lying  with  his  face  on  his  arm  and 
seemed  insensible  to  her  presence  or  her 
touch. 

"  Fred,  what  is  it  1 "  she  said  imploringly. 
"Are  you  ill?" 

Though  he  remained  still  and  silent  for 
some  seconds,  he  had  so  far  recovered  from 
his  stupefaction  as  to  be  able  to  think  of 
turning  her  terror  and  devotion  to  account 
"  I  wish  I  were  dead ;  I  wish  to  Heaven 
I  were  dead,"  he  groaned  at  last 
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May  sank  into  a  chair  by  the  bed,  and 
cried  tremnlously : 

"  What  has  happened  f    What  is  it ) " 

''I  can't  tell  yon;  it's  utter  ruin  and 
disgrace  1 " 

May  put  out  her  trembling  hand  to  lay 
it  gently  on  his  head. 

"I  don't  mind  so  much  for  myself," 
Fred  said  presently,  <<bnt  it  will  kill 
mother/' 

'*  Is  it  money  t "  May  was  able  to  say 
after  a  pause. 

"  Money !  It's — it's — ob,  I  can't  tell  you 
what  it  is.  It's  seven  years'  penal  servi- 
tude." 

Fred  felt  the  hand  upon  his  head  grow 
cold.  When  she  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  her  stupefaction  to  be  able  to  think 
at  all,  her  thought  was  of  her  father. 

It  is  at  such  a  moment  that  you  realise 
beyond  all  question  who  it  is  that  you  love 
best  in  the  world — ^yourself  or  another,  and 
what  other. 

May  could  think,  at  first,  only  of  her 
father — not  of  herself,  or  of  Fred,  or  of 
her  mother.  This  would  simply  and 
certainly  kill  her  father,  she  thought 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  1 "  she  asked  at 
la^t  in  a  desolate  voice. 

"I  can  do  nothing;  and  I  can't  ask 
Gower." 

"  Mr.  Gower  I   Could  he  do  anything  1 " 

*'  He  could  make  it  all  right  if  he  liked." 

«  But  he  won't  1   Yon  have  asked  him  t " 

''  No,  I  can't  ask  him ;  we've  had  a  row, 
and  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  ask  him ; 
and  he  wouldn't  do  it  for  me  if  I  did." 

'<  Oh,  Fred,  do  ask  him ;  you  must  ask 
him ;  I'm  sure  he'll  do  it  for  you ;  he 
thinks  so  much  of  you,  and  he  is  so  good- 
naturei     Do  ask  him,  Fred." 

"What's  the  good  of  talking  like  that 
when  you  know  nothing  about  it  f "  Fred 
cried  petulantly. 

This  silenced  May  for  a  moment,  but 
presently  she  asked : 

'*  Couldn't  it  be  prevented  in  any  other 
way?" 

•a  told  you  it  couldn't." 

''And  could  he  do  it  without  injuring 
himself  1" 

''He  could  just  do  it  with  a  stroke  of 
his  pen." 

"Fred,  it  wUl  break  father's  hearL" 

"Do  you  suppose  I  haven't  thought  of 
that^"  Fred  interrupted  her  to  cry.  '^  Of 
course  it's  nothing  to  you  that  my  life  is 
ruined — seven  years  in  jail,  and  the  hunted 
life  of  a  jail- bird  ever  after — that's  nothing 
to  you!" 


'* Oh,  Fred!" 

"  Well,  it  isn't,  compared  with  what  you 
think  about  father." 

"  I  only  mentioned  him  because  I  knew 
you  would  think  about  him  and  mother 
more  than  about  yourself." 

"  And  you.  IVe  all  to  think  about  till 
I'm  nearly  mad.  I  might  have  been  out  of 
it  all  by  this  time  if  you  hadn't  come  in." 

At  this  threat  of  suicide  May  lay  back  in 
the  chair  with  closed  eyes.  Here  Fred, 
turning  towards  her  and  seeing  her  with 
closed  eyes  and  white  to  the  lips,  lying  back 
in  the  chair,  thought  she  had  fainted. 

"May!" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  thought  you  had  fainted.  Look  here. 
May,  I  haven't  committed  murder.  I  only 
did  what  any  other  fellow  would  have  done, 
who  was  as  hard  driven  as  I  was.  I  altered 
the  figure  on  a  cheque  of  Gower's  father, 
thinking  I  could  make  it  all  right  in  a  day 
or  two ;  but,  by  the  most  infernal  ilMuck,  I 
couldn't  stop  it  in  time." 

'« He's  found  it  out  1 " 

"  Yes,  he's  found  it  out,  and  has  put  it 
into  his  lawyer's  hands." 

"  But  if  you  wrote  and  explained,  and 
offered  to  pay  back  the  money  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  him ;  he's  a  beast, 
and  a  wild  beast  when  he's  angry,  and  he's 
just  furious  about  it.  Gower  could  make  it 
right,  but  no  one  else." 

'*  Does  Mr.  Gower  know  of  it  ? " 

"  Of  course  he  knows  of  it  It  was  to 
him  his  father  wrote." 

**  And  didn't  he  offer  to  do  anything  1 " 

"  No ;  I  told  you  that  we  had  a  row,  and 
that  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  ask  him, 
even  if  I  thought  he  would  do  it;  but  he 
wouldn't,  I  know." 

"Oh,  Fred;  I'm  sure  he  would." 

«  Well,  ask  him,  then,  if  you  like,"  Fred 
answered  in  the  tone  of  a  sullen  concession. 

"  But  for  you  !  He'd  do  it  for  you,  I'm 
sure." 

"You  ought  to  know!"  he  answered 
with  contemptuous  sarcasm. 

After  a  few  more  appeals  of  this  kind, 
to  which  Fred  was  doggedly  deaf,  May 
was  artfully  led  by  him  to  offer  herself 
to  plead  to  Gower  for  his  intercession.  It 
was  only  his  intercession  she  supposed  she 
was  to  plead  for,  whereas  Fred  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  Gower's  mere  intercession 
would  be  worse  than  worthless.  Nothing 
short  of  Gower's  taking  the  forgery  upon 
himself  would  make  his  father  pause ;  and 
it  was  for  this  Fred  sent  his  unconscious 
sister  to  plead. 
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May  was  amazed  and  mach  relieved  to 
Rod  Gower  so  light  of  heart,  as  to  je&t  with 
Con  and  with  herself.  Evidently  he  either 
meant,  of  himself,  to  intercede  with  his 
father,  or  he  thought  intercession  unneces- 
sary. He  could  not  be  in  such  spirits  if  he 
believed  the  prosecution  of  his  friend  by 
his  father  probable,  or  even  possible.  This 
conviction  made  her  enterprise  seem  im- 
measurably lighter  to  May. 

As  they  walked  away  from  Con  May 
began  :  "  Fred  has  told  me  aboat  this." 

*'It's  a  bad  business/'  he  answered, 
sympathetically. 

"  But  Sir  George  Gower  won't  really  do 
it  1  *'  she  said,  appealingly. 

'<  I  am  afraid  he  wi^l ;  he  would  do  any- 
thing when  he's  annoyed,  and  he's  terrib^ 
annoyed  about  this." 

<'  It  will  kill  father.  Mr.  Ga««r,  couldn't 
yon  write  and  intercede  for  him  t  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  a  kindncir  iS  would  be." 

"  Of  course  I  would  write  if  it  wouldn't 
do  him  a  deal  more  harm  than  good.  At 
best  of  times  the  Governor  minds  me  no 
more  than  his  dog,  and  now  he'a  f«riDU8 
with  me  about  that  debt  of  mfne  hb's  just 
had  to  pay." 

<'  Bat  Fred  thinks  that  you  could  make 
it  right  if  you  wrote,"  May  pleaded. 

"  Do  you  mean,  wrote  to  a^k  the 
Governor  not  to  go  on  with  it  1 "  asked 
Gower,  in  a  surprised  tone. 

*«Y€S." 

'<He  couldn't  mean  that;  he  couldn't, 
indeed.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it 
would  only  spur  the  Governor  on." 

"  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  1    Do  you  think 

if  father Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to 

do  1 "    May  cried  piteously. 

*' There's  only  one  way  I  can  think 
of "  Gower  began. 

"  Hush  1    Here's,  father Ob,  pray, 

pray  Mr.  Gower  do  it  if  it  can  be  done." 

<'  There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  wouldn't 
do  for  you,"  he  whispered. 

**  Fred  not  down  yet  t "  said  the  Vicar. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  see  him,  sir," 
Gower  answered,  nodding  reassuringly  at 
May  behind  the  Vicar's  back. 

<^  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  doing 
today]" 

*'  I  have  a  letter  to  write  home,"  Gower 
replitd,  with  a  meaning  look  at  May, 
"and  he  will  be  up  and  ready  to  take  me 
ofi  your  hands  by  the  time  it's  written.  I 
really  feel  quite  ashamed  of  having  taken 
up  so  much  of  your  time,  sir,  and  of  Miss 
Bererford's." 

As  Gower  walked  away  the  Vicar  said, 


^'^e  really  is  a  very  good-natured  fellow; 
it's  a  pity  he  hasn't  some  brains ;  but  braina 
and  good-nature  are  as  seldom  to  be  found 
together." 

With  a  mind  so  miserably  preoccupied. 
May  had  neither  ear  nor  speech  even  for  her 
father,  from  whom  she  presently  made  her 
escape  upon  some  household  pretext. 

"  What's  the  matther  wid  Miss  May  this 
momin',  yere  rivirence  t "  asked  Con  as  the 
Vioar  was  passing  him. 

"  Miss  May  9  Nothing ;  nothbg  that  I 
know  of.     Whyl" 

''  I  thought  she  waan'ii  lookin'  so  well," 
Con  answered  evasively.  **  An'  so  Misther 
Fred's  come  back." 

"  Yes,  he's  come  back." 

"An'  wellt  An'  doin'  weUI"  Con 
asked. 

*^  As  well  as  usual,"  answered  the  Vicar 
in  a  tone  that  showed  he  knew  nothing  of 
any  such  terrible  trouble  as  Con  thought 
he  read  in  May's  face  when  she  told  Gower, 
in  his  hearing,  that  she  wished  to  speak 
about  Fred  to  him. 

'*  Ho'ii  be  able  to  look  afther  that  young 
gintleman  himself  now,  inshtead  of  Miss 
May  takin'  him  out  in  a  perambulator ! 
He's  a  fine  young  gintleman — he  is  so  !'^ 
Con  said  widi  a  grin. 

"  Tou  haven't  taken  to  him,  I'm  afraid. 
Con." 

"  Taken  to  him  1  Sure  it  ishn't  for  the 
likes  of  me  to  be  takin'  to  a  grand  English 
gintleman  1  *  O'Neil/  says  he  to  me  just 
now,  shtandin'  where  yere  rivirence  is, 
'  O'Neil,'  says  he,  '  you're  a  rebel,'  aays  he. 
'An' what's  that,  sirf  says  L  'A  man 
that's  disloyal  to  his  counthry,'  says  he. 
*  Ireland's  my  counthry,  sir,'  says  I.  '  Pity 
ye  didn't  shtay  in  it,'  says  he.  'Pity  I 
wasn't  left  in  it,  sir,'  says  I.  'Oh,  you 
were  evicted,  were  you  f '  says  he,  laughing 
at  the  fine  joke.  *  There's  a  betther  joke 
nor  that,  sir,'  says  I.  *  An'^  what's  that  1 ' 
says  he.  <  Thim  that  done  it  'ill  not  be  left 
long  afiher  m^,'  says  I.  <  The  landlords  f  '^ 
says  he.  'The  landlords'  masthers,  air,*" 
says  I.  '  You  mane  up,  the  English ! '  says 
he.  *  Begor,  I  do,  sir,'  says  L  *  So  yu're 
goin'  to  kick  us  out,'  says  he,  as  well  as  he 
could  for  the  laughin'.  'Ye'U  need  no 
more  kickin'  nor  a  our  wid  a  can  tied  to 
his  tai],'  says  I.  '  What  do  you  niane  t' 
says  he.  '  Ye'U  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it,' 
says  I,  '  an'  that's  what  I  mane.'  *  It's  a 
dale  more  bother  nor  it's  worth,'  rays  ha 
'  Ye  have  it  as  ye  made  it,'  says  I.  '  There 
was  nothin'  to  be  made  of  it,'  says  he; 
'  an  ould  bog-hole,'  says  he,  '  that  another 
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backet  or  two  of  wather  would  sink  in  the 
say,' says  ha  'An' what  do  ye  call  this 
coanthryf  says  I;  'a  kitchen  chimbley 
where  the  air  is  all  shmoke,  an'  the  soil  all 
soot/  says  J.  'Its  nothin'  to  the  Emerald 
Isle  1 '  says  ha  '  Ay,*  says  I,  'ye  left  ns 
the  colour  of  the  grass,  bat  divil  a  much 
else  yeVe  left  afther  sivin  hanerd  years' 
lease  of  the  place.'  '  We're  not  gone  yet,' 
siys  he.  'Ye're  andher  notice,  though,' 
says  I,  'an'  it's  little  compensation  for 
improYements  'ill  be  due  to  ye  when  ye 
go  1 '  An'  that's  thrue,  yere  rivirence,  'us 
so,"  Con  added  in  conclasion. 

*'  You  always  get  the  best  of  the  battle, 
God,  when  it's  your  own  shadow  you  fight 
with,"  the  Vicar  said,  smiling. 

"  Arra,  yere  rivirence,  it's  not  manin'  that 
I  made  it  all  up  ye  are  t " 

"  Most  of  it.  Con.  Maybe  the  seed  was 
bi0,  but  the  soil  it  grew  in  was  yours,  and 
a  very  fine  plant  you've  reared  in  it." 

"Sorra  a  worrd  I've  put  in,  yere 
rivirence.  Ye  can  ax  himself,"  Con  re- 
plied stoutly,  with,  as  he  considered,  abso- 
lute truth,  for,  indeed,  he  had  been  un- 
usually sparing  of  embellishment  in  his 
report  of  the  controversy. 

"I  shall  certainly  ask  him  why  he  called 
Ireland  a  water-logged  bog  that  another 
bucket  or  two  of  water  would  sink  in  the 
sea/'  rejoined  the  Vicar,  who  had  no  doubt 
at  all  of  the  Celtic  authorship  of  this 
simila 

"Thai's  just  what  he  said.  '  It's  more 
bother  nor  it's  worth,'  says  ha  'Ye 
have  it  what  ye  made  it,'  says  L  Thim 
were  his  very  worrds,  yeie  ririrence :  'It's 
more  bother  nor  it's  worth,'"  Con  repeated 
poaitively. 

'*  I  needn't  ask  him  why  he  said  that, 
becauae  I  know." 

"  Ah,  thin,  why  now,  yere  livirence  f  " 
"  Because  it's  true.  It  is  more  bother  to 
them  than  it's  worth,  and  they'd  be  glad 
to  scuttle  it  to-morrow  if  they  could  by 
knoeklDg  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the 
bog  of  Allen." 

"  Ay,  begor !  The  pirate's  thrick : 
alaaghther,  sack,  and  shcuttle ! " 

"  Well,  well  see  what  a  hand  you'll 
make  of  the  country  when  you  get  it  to 
yourselves,  if  you  ever  da  It  wiU  be  a 
Eolkenny  cat  fight  I'm  thinking." 

*'  An'  what  lund  of  a  fight  is  a  Kilkenny 
cat  fight^  yere  riviience  1 "  asked  Con,  with 
infantile  innocenca 

"A  fight  between  two  cats  tied  together 
by  the  tails  and  flung  heads  do  m  across  a 
rope." 


"Ay,  jast  so.  It's  thim  that  fiuog  'em 
at  each  other  made  the  fight,  an'  divil  a 
wink  of  peace  we're  like  to  get  till  they're 
gone." 


MORE  ABOUT  AN  EASY  CHANGE. 

^  In  England,  one  pleasant  condition  of 
life  is  to  reside  in  the  country,  with 
the  means  of  going  into  town  at  will 
The  case  is  much  the  same  in  France, 
especially  if  you  can  combine  with  it  some 
useful  and  profitable  rural  occupation. 
Earming  is  the  first  that  presenta  itself; 
'but  should  not  be  lightly  undeitakeo. 
The  saying  that — 

He  who  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
HimBell  muBt  either  hold  or  drive, 

is  good  in  France  quite  as  much  as  any- 
where else.  Small  farms  are  the  rule, 
large  ones  the  exception.  Ofcen  the 
land  so  cultivated  lies  in  different 
patches  at  disadvantageous  distances,  a  bit 
here  and  a  bit  thera  This  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  compulsory  division  of 
inherited  property.  Often,  too,  the  farm- 
houses, with  their  barns  and  stabling,  are 
situated  within  the  village  or  country 
town.  Such  a  position,  though  Incon- 
venient, was  first  adopted  for  security; 
but  it  is  a  decided  drawback  from  the 
freedom  and  pleasantness  of  agricultural 
pursuits. 

I  do  not  say  that  every  farmer  acts  as 
his  own  labourer  or  ploughman ;  but  the 
majority  have,  in  their  youth,  been  brought 
up  to  handle  the  plough,  and  could  do  it 
still  in  cases  of  emergency.  To  draw  a 
straight  furrow  ought  not  to  be  considered 
an  ungentlemanly  accomplishment^  since 
the  Emperor  of  China  practises  it. 

Can  you  do  itt  Do  jou  mind  being 
out  in  the  fields  all  day  long,  early  and 
late,  wet  and  dry  1  Have  you  faith  in  the 
virtue  of  the  master's  eye  t  If  so,  take  a 
little  land  and  farm  it,  otherwise  do  not. 

This  is  spoken  of  the  north  of  Franca 
In  the  centre  and  south,  crops  are  so  dif- 
ferent that  no  one  without  special  know- 
ledge and  experience  can  meddle  with  them. 
The  culture  of  maize,  grapes,  and  olivep, 
winemaking  and oilmaking,  growing  orange 
flowers  for  perfumery,  leech  breeding, 
mulberry-trees  and  silkworms  are  delicate 
branches  of  agriculture  respectiog  which 
ignorance  is  far  from  bliss.  One  must 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  them  to 
succeed. 
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Bat  leisure  in  the  country  may  be  advan- 
tageously and  pleasantly  employed,  if  you 
can  get  a  house  with  a  large  kitchen- 
garden  and  orchard  attached  to  it.  As 
*'  kitchen-garden  "  is  written  we  will  let  it 
stand :  but  an  old-fashioned  garden  of  all 
work  is  a  great  favourite  at  French  country 
houses,  comprising  flower-borders,  backed 
perhaps  by  espalier  or  cordon  apple-trees, 
which  bear  such  handsome  fruits,  behind 
which  are  plots  of  all  kinds  of  useful 
vegetables,  interspersed  with  pyramidal 
pear-trees,  strawberry  beds,  rows  of  peas 
and  French  beans,  and  here  and  there 
patches  of  savoury  and  aromatic  herbs,  the 
whole  area  inclosed  and  sheltered  by  horti- 
beam  hedges  and  an  outer  belt  of  ancestral 
elms  to  break  the  force  of  too  violent 
wind& 

In  not  a  few  instances  the  eye  will  be 
attracted  by  yew-trees,  clipped  and  carved 
into  fancifcd  shapes,  or  trained  into  shady 
retreats  and  arbours.  With  such  a  garden, 
all  may  indulge  in  their  respective  pre- 
ferences. Sight,  smell,  and  taste  will  be 
simultaneously  gratified,  while  the  ear, 
during  the  nigntingale  season,  will  be 
charmed  by  the  song  of  rival  vocalists. 

Amateur  gardeners  will  find  it  as  inter- 
esting and  amusing — not  to  speak  of  the 
profit — to  raise  a  varied  succession  of  first- 
rate  vegetables  throughout  the  year,  as  to 
cultivate  flowers.  To  make  sure  of  having 
enough,  you  must  lay  out  your  plans  so  as  to 
grow  a  little  too  much.  The  surplus  which 
is  not  wanted  for  consumption  in  the 
house,  or  neighbours — and  small  presents 
make  great  friends — you  need  not  hesitate 
to  sell.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country. 
Everybody  does  it.  Nothbg  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Well-to-do  farmers* 
wives  will  strip  their  gardens  of  flowerd, 
tie  them  into  rude  bunches,  and  take  them 
to  market,  where  they  will  be  bought 
either  by  small  town-folk,  to  adorn  their 
confined  and  restricted  homes,  or  by  pro- 
fessional bouquet-makers,  to  fill  up,  by 
combination  withchoicer  greenhouse  blooms, 
the  bouquets  which  they  will  furnish,  at  a 
handsome  profit,  for  weddings,  balls,  and 
funerals. 

With  a  small  family,  and  a  modest 
establishment,  if  you  can  get  on  with  one 
maidservant  and  one  manservant  it  will 
be  better  than  with  two  of  each  or 
either.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  jealousy 
in  other  matters  besides  love.  Nor  will 
>ou  get  twice  as  much  work  done  by 
two  pairs  of  hands  as  will  be  done  by 
one  pair. 


It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  bring  English  servants  to  reside  in 
France,  at  least,  if  they  have  never  left 
England  before.  They  consider  they 
confer  a  great  favour  by  coming.  Should 
they  dislike  their  new  surroundings,  or 
turn  up  home-sick,  you  have  the  worryi 
expense,  and  responsibility  of  sending  them 
safe  back  again. 

They  may  not  like  the  diet  of  the 
country.  Fare  with  which  French  servants 
are  content,  will  hardly  suit  the  tastos^  of 
English  servants,  who  will  have  little  liking 
for  "  soupe  maigre  *' — largely  composed  of 
sorrel— salad  twice  a  day,  with  unsalted 
boiled  beef  as  an  extra  treat,  and  fat  bacon 
on  ordinary  meat^ays. 

As  to  what  is  good  and  fit  to  eat, 
servants  are  often  more  difficult  to 
please  than  their  masters.  But  I  con- 
fess that  we  have  our  prejudices,  too.  My 
own  servants,  now  and  then,  ask  to  be 
allowed,  as  a  treat,  to  dine  off  a  "roussette," 
or  spotted  dog-fish,  which  is  granted,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  approach  my  table.  Never- 
theless, they  assure  me  it  is  excellent — 
sometiuDg  like  skate  in  flavour.  The 
common  black-backed  ugly  dog-fish,  also 
sold  and  eaten,  is  less  esteemed. 

Besides,  with  English  servants  in  the 
house,  children  will  be  much  less  ready  to 
learn,  and  their  elders  to  practise  speaking 
French.  Nevertheless,  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  a  good  and  really  attached 
English  servant  is  a  great  comfort  in  a 
family,  especially  to  the  mistress  living 
abroad. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  worda 
servant,  master,  mistress,  are  not  in  high 
favour,  nor  frequently  used.  A  nursemaid 
I  is  not  a  servant,  but  a  "  bonne  d'enfanf  ; 
a  housekeeper  a  "  gouvernante  " ;  a  lady's- 
maid  a  "fille  de  chambre,''  or,  more  flatter- 
ing title,  a  ^'  fille  de  confiance  " ;  and  so  on. 
The  head  of  the  family  is  "  le  patron,''  if  in 
trade,  if  not,  '* monsieur";  the  mistress, 
*4a  patronne/'  or  ''madame."  A  man- 
servant is  ''  le  domestique,"  or  '<le  gaT9on." 
In  all  these  euphemistic  forms  of  speech, 
the  idea  of  servitude  is  excluded  as  far  aa 
possible. 

It  is  true  that  by  bringing  servahts  who 
have  lived  with  you  in  England,  you  know 
what  you  have  to  expect  from  them,  unless 
they  afterwards  become  discontented  and  an- 
happyatwhattheyconsiderbanishment  But 
to  send  to  England  for  servants  of  whom  you 
know  nothing  personally,  however  highly  re- 
commended—and  they  may  really  be  excel- 
lent and  worthy  people  in  their  way — u  a 
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risky  exparimeut  as  to  their  aoitability  for 
your  reqaiiements. 

One  day,  a  country  neighbonr  said  to 
me,  *'  Yoa  know  I  haya  a  new  man  from 
England  as  groom  and  gardener.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  him  in  most  respects, 
bat  I  don'c  think  he  onderstands  much 
aboat  vines.  My  grapes  seem  to  shrink 
and  grow  smaller  and  smaller  every  day. 
I  wish  yoa  would  come  and  look  at  them." 

Certainly,  I  would.  So,  next  morning, 
we  three,  the  master,  the  man,  and  myself, 
met  in  the  greenhousa  The  canse  of  the 
mischief  was  seen  at  a  glance. 

"  The  vine  is  out  of  health,"  said  WUUam 
apologetically.  « I  can't  do  anything  with 
it-.'' 

"  What  do  yoa  think  would  be  the  state 
of  your  own  health)'  I  asked  with  a  smile, 
''if  the  doctor  were  to  come  and  cut  out 
your  stomach  and  your  lungs  1 " 

The  man,  staring  as  if  he  thought  me 
mad,  made  no  reply. 

"  Well,"  1  continued,  "  that  is  just  what 
jou  have  done  to  this  poor  vine.  You 
have  stripped  off  every  leaf,  except  one  or 
two  left  lor  appearance  sake." 

''  Yes,  sir,  that's  quite  trae.  I  did  it  to 
throw  all  the  nourishment  and  strength  of 
the  plant  into  the  fruit,  instead  of  letting 
it  be  wasted  on  the  leaves." 

"But  you  must  first  obtain  strength  and 
Doorishment  before  you  can  throw  it  any- 
where. The  leaves  digest  the  sap  supplied 
by  the  roots;  they  also  breathe  the  air 
which  surrounds  the  vine.  Take  them 
a$ray,  and  the  plant  has  neither  lungs  nor 
stomach  left." 

''  Ah !  I  never  thought  of  that" 

''  Did  you  ever  grow  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes !  " 

"  I  should  suppose,  sir,  I  have,"  he 
answered,  half-offended. 

"You  must,  then,  have  noticed  that 
when  their  leaves  are  eaten  off  by  grubs 
and  caterpillars,  the  larvae  of  the  sawfiy 
and  the  magpie-moth,  the  fruit  never  comes 
to  anything. ' 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  noticed  that,  but  did  not 
know  the  reason.  I  thought  the  caterpillars 
poisoned  the  bushes,  and  that  was  all." 

While  driving  in  France,  a  new  arrival 
from  England  ought  to  be  perfectly  wide 
awake,  because  the  rule  of  the  road  for 
carriages  and  carts  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  English  rala  If  you  look  about 
}oa,  thinking  of  other  things  than  what 
you  are  doing,  you  will  be  apt  to  pitch 
into  somebody,  who  will  then  pitch  a 
"  proc^s-verbal,"  besides  uncomplimentary 


language,  into  you.  On  the  road  paes  to 
the  right  of  whatever  vehicle  you  meet. 
Keep  also  to  the  right,  to  let  others,  travel- 
ling in  the  same  direction,  pass  you. 

On  how  much  a  year  can  people  live  com- 
fortably in  the  country  in  France  1  This  is  a 
question  which  can  only  be  answered  by  the 
people  themselves  deciding  what  they  wish 
for,  want,  and  must  have  for  their  money. 
It  all  depends  on  habit,  style,  station,  vanity, 
good  management,  good  sense,  the  art  of 
cutting  a  garment  according  to  your  cloth, 
with  a  little  self-denial  when  tempted  to 
throw  away  cash  on  unnecessary  extrat . 

A  thoughtless  and  unscrupulous  fast 
young  man,  one  of  the  species  called 
"viveurs,"  was  reported  to  have  spent^ 
within  a  year,  one  hundred  thousand  francs, 
or  four  thousand  pounds,  not  of  course  in 
his  native  country  town,  but  in  Paris. 

'*  I  don't  believe  it.  It  is  not  possible 
to  spend  a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  a 
twelvemonth,"  said  a  respectable  lady, 
whose  ideas  of  expenditure  were  bounded 
by  her  provincial  experiences. 

''  Ic  is  quite  possible,  madame,"  I  said. 
*<  I  could  very  easily  do  it  myself." 

*'  You,  monsieur  1  No.  Don't  tell  me 
that.     You  are  only  joking." 

^  Not  at  all,  madame.  The  matter  is 
serious,  and  so  am  I.  I  would  take  an 
elegant  apartment  in  a  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  town.  I  would  start  an  open  and  a 
close  carriage  and  pair,  a  smart  dog-cart, 
coachman,  groom,  tiger,  and  valet  de 
chambre;  a  box  at  the  Opera  and  the 
Theatre  Fran9%i8,  with  frequent  visits  to 
less  sober  theatres.  I  would  never  break- 
fast or  dine  at  homCi  but  at  the  most 
expensive  restaurants,  where  I  would  occar 
sionally  sup  in  pleasant  company.  I  would 
go  to  races,  balls,  and  public  fStes.  There  1 
Make  your  own  calculation." 

"  But  you  say  nothing  about  maintaining 
your  family." 

'^  In  such  cases,  my  dear  madame,  family 
is  never  thought  of  ;  it  is  out  of  the 
qaestion — set  aside — left  to  take  care  of 
ioself.     '  Viveurs '  have  no  family." 

**  Good  heavens  !  If  such  things  occur 
in  Paris,  my  son  shall  never  go  there." 

*'  You  cannot  prevent  it  if,  when  he  is  a 
soldier,  he  is  ordered  there  with  his  regi- 
ment. Bat,  console  yourself,  ho  won't 
have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  spend ; 
and  at  present  we  are  all  living  decently  in 
the  country." 

"  Yes,  that  is  some  consolation.  Oh,  1^, 
1^  1  A  hundred  thousand  francs  wasted  in 
a  single  year  ! " 
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It  is  dead  low  water  in  the  port  of 
Havre  de  Giace  j  the  big  steamerB  are  all 
agroand  on  the  mad ;  early  morning,  too, 
half-past  five,  a.m.  The  rows  of  white 
hotels  on  the  quay,  with  their  green 
"persiennes''  dimly  visible  through  the  haze, 
and  the  lighthouse  on  the  pier-head,  and 
the  signal  station  behind  it,  are  just  in- 
distinct blurs  against  the  gloomy  radiance 
that  opens  out  seawards.  The  gangway 
that  leads  to  the  deck  of  the  little  steamer, 
in  which  we  are  about  to  embark  for  a 
voyage  up  the  Seine,  stands  almost  per- 
pendicularly on  end,  and  the  steamer  itself 
IS  grinding  its  keel  uneasily  on  the  mud  at 
the  bottom.  The  '*  mar6e,"  the  tide,  has 
been  delayed  a  little  this  morning,  explains 
one  of  the  crew,  when  people  complain, 
that  the  delay  might  have  been  spent  more 
comfortably  in  bed.  But  the  **  mar6e  "  has 
far  to  travel,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
punctual  to  the  instant.  Already  we  feel 
the  "revif,"  the  fir^t  throb  of  the  mighty 
tide  that  is  coming.  The  moorings  are 
cast  oflP,  and  a  few  inches'  greater  depth  of 
water  enables  the  boat  to  slip  quietly  away 
past  the  pier-head  and  over  the  bar,  and 
out  into  the  deep  water. 

Outside,  the  mist  is  rather  thicker,  and 
a  drizzle  from  the  skies  mingles  with  the 
fait  drift  from  the  sea;  but  there  is 
a  soffuEed  light  through  it  all  that  promises 
better  times  to  come.  And,  indeed,  before 
long  the  mist  rolls  away  up  stream  in 
white  vaporous  masses,  and  the  sun  shines 
forth  and  reveals  the  estuary  of  the  Seine, 
where  the  wide  stretches  of  }  ellow  sand 
are  fringed  with  streaks  of  foam.  The 
city  of  Havre,  white  and  brilliant,  rising 
from  the  waves,  with  its  forest  of  masts, 
and  great  shipbuilding  sheds,  set  off  by 
the  smiling  wooded  heights  behind;  and 
directly  in  front  of  us  the  opening  to  the 
port  ot  Honfleur,  with  the  gabled  roofs  of 
its  buildbgs  standing  out  quite  nobly 
from  the  low,  brown  cliffs.  A  number  of 
fishing  boats  are  putting  forth  from  the 
harbour  mouth,  shaking  out  their  brown 
sails,  and  winging  away  with  as  much 
clamour  and  flutter  as  a  flight  of  sea-birds. 

It  is  touch-and-go  at  Uonfleur;  a  bell 
rings  fiercely  as  we  are  getting  alongside 
the  quay,  a  group  of  passengers  hurry  on 
board,  and  then  the  steamer  is  away  again 
and  speeding  up  the  estuary.  Now  the 
tide  has  turned  in  earnest,  and  is  surging 
in  with  immense  force  and  volume.    The 


sands  are  all  covered  with  a  whirl  of 
tumultuous  waters.  Over  yonder,  on  the 
Havre  side  of  the  estuary,  that  long,  low 
headland  is  known  as  the  Pointe  du  Hoc. 
It  is  Sandy  Hook  in  a  French  disguise,  and 
now  the  quarantine  station,  where  the 
yellow  flag  floats  at  the  masthead  of  aome 
tall  ship,  and  the  flat  green  slope  behind 
the  point  shows  a  shapely  spire  among  the 
trees  that  belongs  to  tha  church  of  once 
famous  Harflour.  The  channel  of  the  river 
has  changed  since  Harfleur  was  the  great 
port  of  the  Seine,  and  now  the  place  has 
shrivelled  up  into  a  mere  village,  within  its 
ancient  enceinte  which  would  hold  a  dozen 
like  it.  But  about  that  Pointe  da  Hoc 
gathered  on  the  seventeenth  of  August, 
1415,  a  mighty  English  fleet  of  sixteen 
hundred  vessels. 

And  on  the  point  that  magnificent 
host  disembarked,  their  King,  Henry  the 
Fifth,  leading  the  way,  and  without  any 
molestation  taking  up  his  quarters  at 
the  Abbey  of  Graaville,  the  towers  of 
which  are  visible  on  an  eminence  to  the  left 
of  Harfleur,  while  his  great  nobles  en- 
camped where  they  could,  just  out  of  reach 
of  cannon  shot  from  the  walls  of  girded 
Harfleur. 

But  the  steamer  at  full  speed,  with  a 
strong  tide  behind  it  and  a  pleasant  westerly 
breeze,  soon  leaves  all  these  scenes  behind 
it.  The  river  now  presents  the  appearanoe 
of  a  vast  lake,  with  white  chalk  cliffs  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  wide  marshy 
plains,  and  with  no  visible  outlet  in  front  of 
us.  But  as  we  approach  a  bold  and 
wooded  promontory,  with  steep,  scarped 
sides,  the  channel  of  the  river  comes  into 
view,  taking  a  sharp  turn  about  the  head- 
land. And,  perched  on  the  topmost  height, 
we  see  the  towers  of  the  famous  caatle  of 
Tancarville,  one  of  the  great  barriers  of 
the  river,  past  which  no  vessel  might  sail 
without  having  first  reckoned  with  the 
castellaa  Another  bold  promontory  behind 
us  rising  from  a  kind  of  no  man's  land, 
neither  landnor  water,  where  great  "digues'* 
shut  out  the  tide,  but  which  is  often  ander 
water,  marks  the  embouchure  of  the  river 
Risle,  whose  pleasant  valley  leads  to  Pont 
Audemer,  Montfort,  and  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Norman  iron-works. 

But  Tancarville  is  left  behind,  and  we 
enter  another  lake-like  enlargement  of  the 
river,  the  hills  receding  far  away  to  the 
left,  where  ancient  Lillebonne  lies  in  the 
hollow — Lillebonne,  with  its  Roman  amphi- 
theatre and  ruined  castle,  where  once 
our  William  of  Normandy  held  council 
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about  the  invasion  of  Eogland.  And 
higher  still  up  the  yalley  stands  Bolbec, 
with  its  cotton  factorieei,  and  print 
works.  Bat  these  are  far  away  and 
only  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith,  while 
close  at  hand  on  our  right  we  have  a 
jolly,  cheerfal,  little  town  perched  upon 
the  river  bank — a  semi-maritime  place  in 
appearance,  with  its  signal  station  and 
lighthouse,  and  its  broad  quay  bordered 
with  white  houses,  and  a  grey,  old  church 
close  by.  This  is  QuiUeboBuf;  and  the 
name  seems  foreign  enough,  but  it  is  not 
so  foreign  as  it  seems  ot  sounds.  There  is 
a  little  English  port  on  the  Humber,  called 
Selby,  and  by  some  such  name  did  the 
Danish  rovers  call  their  little  settlement  by 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  has  been 
twisted  and  rolled  by  tongues  speaking 
Norman-French  into  Qaillebcsuf. 

At  QaillebcBuf  we  receive  a  boat  load  of 
passengers;  acoupleof  stout  pilots,  each  with 
his  canvas  bag,  on  their  way  home  to  a 
station  higher  up  the  river ;  a  rosy-cheeked 
cui^,  followed  by  a  tall  and  sallow  young 
seminarist,  who  helps  up  the  side  an  old 
lady,  evidently  his. mottierj  and  a  pretty, 
arch-looking  girl,  who,  perhaps,  is  a  cousin; 
last  of  all,  having  an  especial  eje  to  the 
safety  of  the  young  lady,  comes  a  young 
cavalry  soldier,  smart  and  good-looking. 
The  boat  is  cast  off,  away  we  go  full  speed, 
and  friends,  waving  adieux  and  benedictions 
from  the  quay,  are  already  out  of  sight 

Qoilleboeuf,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  chief 
port  and  outlet  for  a  whole  district,  the 
Konmois,  a  country  which,  although  ignored 
by  geographers  and  the  official  world,  has 
still  an  existence  in  the  notions  of  the 
peasantry,  and  its  inhabitants  differ 
fclighdy  both  in  physique  and  patois  from 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
For  over  there  on  the  top  of  those  distant 
cliffs,  which  bound  the  river  basin,  is  the 
land  of  Cauz — a  chalky  plateau,  which 
forms  the  principal  part  of  what  was  once 
known  as  High  Normandy ;  but  we  are 
running  on  the  Qalllebcpuf  side  of  the 
river,  where  low-wooded  hills  rise  from  the 
very  margin  of  the  stream,  while  on  the 
other  side  stretches  a  wide,  green  plain, 
intersected  by  ditches  and  "  digues,"  with 
rows  of  poplio's  and  willows  fringing  the 
watercourses. 

Further  on,  the  river  takes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  left,  the  turning  point  being 
marked  by  a  little  village  with  a  quaint, 
old  Somanesque  church  on  the  height^it 
will  not  do  to  call  the  church  Morman 
here,  where  everything  is  Norman — ^but  it 


bears  the  impress  of  days  before  the  Oon- 
quest  in  a  conical  turret  and  little  round 
apse.  And  just  here,  where  the  woods 
come  down  to  the  verge  of  the  river,  we  are 
reminded  that  we  are  on  the  skirts  of  the 
great  forest  of  Brotonne,  which  occupies 
the  whole  peninsula  formed  by  the  great 
bend  of  the  river.  If  we  landed  here  and 
struck  a  bee-line  through  the  forest  we 
should  reach  the  river  again  at  Le  Landin, 
some  four-and-twenty  miles  higher  up  its 
course;  but  these  four-and-twenty  miles 
contain  some  of  the  pleasantest  scenery  on 
the  river.  And  then  we  would  probably 
lose  our  way  across  the  forest,  to  say 
nothing  of  possible  wolves  in  the  path, 
and  for  a  certainty  those  wild  boars  of 
Brotonne,  whose  tusks  have  done  such 
mischief  in  story  and  legend. 

Indeed,  there  is  somethinga  little  uncanny 
about  this  forest,  which  lies  darkly  piled 
up  like  a  thunder-cloud  against  the  horizon. 
In  fable  and  tradition  which  go  back  to  a 
period  dated  long  before  our  legends  of  King 
Arthur,  the  forest  was  known  as  Arelaune, 
though  questionably  a  forest  then,  but, 
again,  by  dim  tradition  a  flourishing  and 
well-peopled  country,  with  towns  and 
villages  scattered  over  iU  surface.  Some 
countenance  to  the  tradition  is  given  by 
the  fact,  that  remains  of  Gallo-£oman 
buildings  have  been  discovered  here  and 
there,  with  the  traces  of  many  wells  and 
reservoirs  of  water. 

About  one  of  these  aucient  wells,  by  the 
way,  there  long  existed  a  curious  tradition. 
A  torrent,  it  was  said,  began  to  run  from  it 
which  threatened  to  inundate  the  whole 
country.  The  well  was  choked  with  bales 
of  cotton  and  the  calamity  averted.  Any- 
how, the  spring  had  ceased  to  flow  for 
centuries;  but  the  memory  of  it  was  kept 
alive  by  tradition,  and  about  fifty  years 
ago,  in  a  time  of  great  drought,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Roumois,  thinking  that  the 
risk  of  a  flood  was  better  than  the  cer- 
tainty of  thirst,  set  to  work  to  open  up 
the  old  well,  not  without  some  trepidation 
lest  they  should  let  loose  the  long-imprisoned 
torrent  in  overwhelmbg  i^rce.  Well, 
after  digging  for  about  fifteen  feet,  they 
came  upon  a  number  of  piles  bound  to- 
gether by  thick  pUnks  of  beechwood,  the 
interstices  packed  with  clay  and  moss.  At 
this  point  the  work  was  stopped  by  a  great 
downfdl  of  rain,  which  lasted  many  days, 
replenishing  the  springs  and  water-courses, 
and  putting  an  end  to  any  necessity  for 
further  excavation. 

It  was  the  rosy-cheeked  cni^,  with  whom 
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some  of  oar  patty  had  made  acqaaintanco, 
who  told  us  this  little  story. 

"  The  well-siDkera  should  have  gone  on 
digging,"  it  was  remarked,  "perhaps,  they 
would  have  found  some  vast  treasura" 

And,  then,  some  one  repeated  the  story 
of  the  well  that  is  supposed  to  exist  near 
the  Roman  remains  at  Wroxeter,  as  re- 
corded in  the  ancient  doggrell : 

Near  the  brook  of  Bell 

There  is  a  well 

Which  is  richer  than  any  man  can  tell. 

The  cure,  whose  eyes  now  sparkled  with 
excitement,  here  remarked  that  the  same 
idea  had  occurred  to  him,  and  that  there 
was,  in  times  gone  by,  a  general  impression 
that  vast  treasures  were  hidden  in  this  old 
forest.  And  then,  as  if  feeling  that  he  had 
spoken  incautiously,  the  priest  retreated  to 
his  breviary,  and  was  not  to  be  drawn  out 
further  on  the  subject.  Bat  one  of  the 
pilots,  who  had  been  an  interested  listener, 
broke  in  with  a  story  of  his  own  about 
hidden  treasure. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  great  Revolu- 
tion, when  King  Louis,  poor  man !  was 
laying  plans  for  escape.  Naturally,  the 
bonhomme  did  not  care  to  land  penniless 
and  without  baggage  on  a  foreign  shore, 
and  so  a  plan  was  arranged  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  treasures  of  the  Crown. 
A  vessel  then  lying  at  one  of  the  quays  of 
Paris  was  purchased  for  the  King;  its 
name  was  the  T^l^macque,  and  it  was  well 
known  on  the  River  Seine,  where  it  u:ed 
to  ply  between  Havre,  Rouen,  and  Paris. 
On  board  this  vessel  was  placed  a  great 
amount  of  treasure  :  there  were  vessels  and 
salvers  of  gold  and  silver ;  treasures  of  art, 
as  well  as  of  material ;  and  with  these  the 
private  hoard  of  the  King,  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  ancestors  in  view  of  some 
such  trouble  as  had  actually  befallen  him, 
all  in  gold  bullion,  and  amounting  to 
many  millions,  and  this  was  to  be  taken 
down  the  Seine  and  across  the  Channel, 
and.  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
where  it  would  be  ready  for  the  King 
when  he  wanted  it.  And  when  this 
precious  cargo  had  been  stowed  away,  it 
was  covered  over  with  joists  and  planks 
as  if  for  some  new  building.  In  the 
night  the  vessel  dropped  down  the  river 
unnoticed ;  an  old  pilot  was  in  com- 
mand— one  who  had  conducted  the  King 
when  he  had  visited  these  parts  in  happier 
times — a  man  faithful  and  devoted,  as 
were  many  then  in  the  old  Duchy  of 
Normandy. 
ij^She  dropped  down  the  river,  passing 


everywhere  unsuspected,  till  forty -eight 
hours  after  she  left  Paris  the  vessel  passed 
down  the  channel  of  Quillebceaf.  All  the 
danger  of  capture  seemed  now  to  be  over, 
and  the  patron  left  the  deck  for  a  moment 
to  drink  the  King's  health  in  a  glass  of 
brandy.  In  that  moment  the  stupid  fellow 
at  the  helm  ran  the  craft  upon  a  sand- 
bank. At  any  other  time  there  could 
have  been  little  harm  done,  for  the  flood 
tide  was  due,  and  would  have  floated  the 
ship  vnthont  damage.  But,  as  it  happened, 
this  was  one  of  the  highest  tides  of  the 
year,  and  just  there  the  tide  begins  to 
mount  in  what  we  call  the  "  mascaret " — a 
great  wave  that  sweeps  everything  before 
it  The  wave  caught  the  ship,  capsized  it, 
and  swept  it  away  as  if  it  had  been  a 
straw.  One  man  swam  ashore,  but  the 
rest  of  the  crew  and  the  patron  were 
drowned.  As  for  the  ship,  she  was  soon 
swallowed  up  in  the  sand,  and  there  were 
reasons,  you  will  understand,  why  the 
owners  of  the  cargo  never  came  to  inquire 
for  itw  At  last,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
some  people  who  had  got  wind  of  the 
matter,  came  to  Qailleboeuf  with  divers 
and  apparatus ;  and,  indeed,  they  found 
the  carcase  of  the  ship  and  the  wood 
she  was  loaded  with,  but  the  gold  and 
silver  bullion  still  lies  buried  in  the  sands. 

''And  that  is  a  commodity,  Monsieur 
le  Pilote,  which  does  not  readily  find  its 
way  to  the  surface." 

The  speaker  was  an  elderly  gentleman 
with  heavy  moustache  and  imperial,  but  of 
an  air  somewhat  faded  and  fatigued,  who 
had  been  enjoying  a  prolonged  repose  In 
the  salon  below;  but  who  now,  in  the 
warm  air  and  sunshine,  seemed  to  feel  an 
awaking  of  the  faculties. 

"  Very  true,  Monsieur  le  Comte,''  said 
the  pilot  coldly.  *'But  here,  messieurs,'' 
turning  to  the  rest  of  his  audience,  "  I  find 
myself  at  home.  Behold  my  wife  on  board 
the  little  boat  that  approaches,  and  there 
is  little  Jeanne,  who  waves  her  hand- 
kerchief from  the  quay." 

In  truth  it  is  a  mistake  to  diaeocs 
exciting  topics  on  such  a  voyage.  The 
past  few  miles  of  country  had  swept  by  us 
unheeded,  and  here  we  were  at  Yillequler, 
where  there  is  a  pilot  station,  and  a  little 
cabaret,  where  the  pilots  sit  all  day  long, 
waiting  their  turn  and  playing  picqnet. 
They  are  of  the  old  rock,  these  pilots,  and 
play  the  picquet  of  the  time  of  Louia 
Quatorze  and  of  Moli^re.  But  here  a  tan 
of  the  stream  opens  before  us  a  moat 
pleasant,  smiling  river  scene.     On  one  aide 
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the  banks  are  clothed  with  loxuriant 
woods,  with  scarped  precipices  shining 
white  among  the  foliage.  A  low  spit  of 
land  stretches  oat  mto  the  stream,  beyond 
which  the  river,  folding  and  doubling  into 
the  hazy  distance,  shows  among  meadows 
and  taU  poplars  with  distant  huls  beyond, 
here  blae  and  bright,  and  there  charged 
with  the  dark  fringe  of  the  forest ;  and  the 
river,  brimming  fiul,  calm  and  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  reflects  the  whole  blight  scene  on 
its  Borfacei 

"And  there  is  the  Ch&teaa  of  Yille- 
qnier,"  said  Monsieur  le  Comte,  who  was 
evidently  a  relic  of  the  Second  Empire, 
pointing  to  a  large  pavilion-shaped  boose 
on  the  hill  above,  of  the  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  surrounded  by  terraces 
and  slopes,  and  beautifuUy-wooded  glades. 
"It  has  its  associations,  no  doubt,  of  earlier 
generations;  but  to  me  it  suggests  only 
the  memory  of  one — the  most  amiable  and 
best  of  her  sex — who  adorned  the  court  of 
oar  Emperor  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
magnificence.  In  origin,  Monsieur,  I  believe 
this  charming  woman  was  of  your  country 
--an  English  governess,  endowed  only 
with  her  charms  and  her  attainments,  who 
captivatecl  the  heart  of  the  ruler  of  a 
neighbouring  State.  She  made  his  happi- 
ness, and,  in  turn,  he  poured  upon  her  all 
the  wealth  at  his  command.  Whose 
costumes  were  more  magnificent?  whose 
jewels  more  brilliant  1  whose  invention 
more  frequent  t  whose  conversation  more 
full  of  wit  t  Perhaps  she  was  not  regu- 
larly beautiful ;  but  oh  I  you  should  have 
Been  her  at  her  best  to  understand  what  I 
feel  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire  this  gifted 
creature  retired  to  the  charming  abode  you 
now  behold.  Here  she  sought  for  rest  and 
peace,  and  occupied  herself  with  works  of 
beneficence  and  charity,  in  which  she  was 
assisted  by  the  worthy  husband  of  her 
more  mature  years.  But,  alas  !  the  spirit 
of  flame  soon  destroyed  the  delicate  vessel 
that  contained  it  A  few  years  passed, 
and  we  find  this  gifted  creature,  deprived 
both  of  mind  and  sight,  breathing  her  last 
between  the  prison-like  walls  of  a  Maison 
de  Sant^.  Adieu,  Yillequier,"  cried  the 
Count,  waving  a  pocket-handkerchief  faintly 
scented  with  patchouli  ''Shade  of  a  brighter 
world,  farewell  1 " 

But  as  well  as  its  Hdtel  des  Pilotes,  and 
its  comely  chateau,  Yillequier  has  pleasant 
ch&letB  aligned  upon  the  river's  brink,  and 
one  of  these  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
Yictor  Hugo  in  old  times.  And  it  was  in 
crcusing  abont  the   river   here    that  his 


daughter,  recently  a  bride,  was  drowned ; 
her  skiff  capsized  by  a  sudden  puff  of  wind 
from  the  hills. 

The  Seine  has  here  become  quite  an 
inland  river,  and,  placid  and  smooth,  seems 
as  little  capable  of  mischief  as  a  sleeping 
child,  but  it  is  not  a  river  to  be  trifled  wltl^ 
and  with  fierce  tides,  strong  currents,  and 
sudden  squalls,  should  be  dealt  with 
cautiously  and  respectfully. 

Away  goes  our  ship  with  a  full  head  of 
steam,  waking  the  echoes  of  the  white 
cliffs  and  wooded  summits  with  snortings 
and  whistlings.  Here  we  overtake  quite  a 
fleet  of  vessels,  the  chief  of  which — a  tall, 
elegant  barque  from  Toronto — ^is  making 
up  stream  under  conduct  of  a  powerful  tug. 
The  ship  has  been  battered  and  storm- 
tossed  in  its  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  for 
broken  rails  and  battered  sides  speatc  of 
decks  lately  swept  by  fierce  seas.  But  now 
all  is  peace  and  calm ;  her  white  sails  are 
bent  to  catch  the  pleasant  westerly  breeze, 
white  sails  shining  against  the  woodland 
green;  and,  instead  of  sea-mews  and 
stormy  petrels,  swallows  circle  about  her 
figgingi  &i^d  instead  of  the  roar  of  the 
waves  there  is  the  hum  of  insects  and  the 
gentle  chime  of  far-off  balls. 

Already  the  rich,  irregular  outline  of 
Caudebec  church  spire  is  in  sight,  the  lulls 
open  out  and  a  town  is  seen  with  solid  grey 
houses  and  tall  roofs  of  slate  filling  up  the 
wooded  valley.  A  broad,  white  quay  along 
which  a  few  small  coasting  vessels  are 
moored,  shows  a  signal-station  and  a  tall 
mast  hung  with  white  balls,  to  which, 
every  now  and  then,  the  "maltre  du  port" 
adds  another  as  the  tide  rises  higher. 
There  are  benches  along  the  quay,  shaded 
by  an  avenue  of  elms,  and  the  old  people 
sit  there  in  state,  and  watch  the  traffic  of 
the  river.  The  steam  ferry  has  just 
crossed  the  river  with  a  hay  cart  on  board, 
and  its  six  white  horses,  and  a  crowd  of 
peasant  women  in  white  caps,  and  their 
blue-bloused  companions.  A  huge,  cum- 
brous boat,  in  shape  something  like  a  flour 
scoop,  has  just  put  out  to  us;  as  we 
approach  the  boatman  drops  his  oars,  and 
rashes  to  the  prow  of  the  boat  to  hurl  a 
rope  at  the  heads  of  the  crew  of  our 
steamer,  and  in  a  moment  the  boat  is  along- 
side and  hurrying  with  us  up  streanL 

Ah,  why  this  haste  f  Let  us  linger  here 
for  awhile.  Let  us  tidk  of  Caudebec  with 
its  fragments  of  old  ivy-covered  walls  and 
cool,  shaded  wells,  where  the  washerwomen 
bleach  their  linen  among  the  foundations  of 
ancient  towers ;  with  the  quaint,  narrow 
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streets  where  the  houses  lean  one  against 
the  other ;  with  ancient  coartyards  where 
a  sombre  stillness  reigns  perpetually.  Here 
old  Talbot—ShakeBpeare's  old  Talbot— 
once  ruled  the  roast,  and  English  men- 
at-arms  patrolled  the  ancient  walls,  soldiers 
who  had  landed  with  their  King  at 
Harfleur,  had  fought  at  Agincourt,  and  had 
followed  their  old  chief  to  his  pleasant 
retirement,  soon  to  be  summoned  once 
more  to  alarums  and  skirmishes,  and  the 
soldiers'  death  which  was  almost  as  good  as 
a  victory  to  war-worn  veterans.  Here,  too, 
came  Warwick  as  guest  of  the  King  of 
France,  when  the  great  King-maker  was 
contriving  the  downfall  of  the  White  Rose 
which  he  had  himself  raised  from  the  dust. 
And  what  commotions  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious wars  have  swayed  about  the  old 
phice  now  so  calm  and  still ! 

Caudebec  was  then  a  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  noted  for  hat-making  and 
tanning ;  and  when  came  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  the  best  part  of  its 
population  emigrated  to  England,  and  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  town  de- 
parted. But  it  was  still  the  chief  town  of 
the  Baillage,  the  resort  of  the  King's 
officers  and  the  neighbouring  seigneurs,  and 
many  tall  stately  old  houses  still  exist  as 
a  souvenir  of  that  stately  period. 

But  while  we  have  been  gossiping  about 
Caudebec,  the  place  itself  is  out  of  sight ; 
we  have  taken  in  a  goodly  contingent  of 
passengers  and  left  others  behind.  Also, 
to  oar  great  contentment,  the  cook  has 
come  on  board ;  he  has  donned  his  uniform 
of  white^  and  his  great  cap,  and,  in  a  little 
cai«ine,  no  bigger  than  a  sentry-box,  he  is 
engaged  upon  operations  that  dififusa  a 
charming  odour  all  around.  Ob,  yes; 
breakfast  upon  the  deck,  under  the  aw- 
ning, for  the  sun  is  now  powerful.  A 
dish  of  *'6perlans,"fried  a  delicate  brown, 
an  omelette,  and  a  ''c6telette  aux  pommes," 
with  a  bottle  of  white  wine,  will  restore 
exhausted  nature,  and  give  us  a  fresh 
interest  in  what  is  passing. 

The  '  ^perlans"  bring  us  to  Lamailleraye, 
a  little  town  end  on  to  the  river — a  port, 
too,  in  a  small  way,  with  a  Welsh  brig 
alongside  loading  with  potatoes.  As  for 
the  great  Gbftteau  de  Lamailleraye,  once 
famous  in  history,  it  has  vanished  root  and 
branch,  with  nothing  left  to  tell  that  it 
once  existed,  except  the  graceful  balustrade 
of  the  river  terrace.  We  may  fancy  La 
Yalli&re  leanbg  over  and  sadly  regarding 
the  soft,  sweet  landscape ;  or  Hortense  de 
Mancini,  the  niece  of  Mazarin,  proud  and 


petulant,  whose  fate  it  was,  afterwards,  to 
hold  a  gaming  saloon  in  Chelsea. 

We  are  still  expecting  that  "c&teleite 
aux  pommes,"  when  we  come  in  sight  of 
Jnmi^ges,  on  a  low,  fertile  strip  of  land. 
Two  gaunt,  octagonal,  western  tower?,  and 
the  broken  shell  of  a  central  one,  are  all 
W9  can  see  over  the  trees;  bat  here  was 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  famous  of 
Norman  abbeys,  which  gave  Canterbory 
an  Archbishop,  and  offered  an  asylam 
to  the  chronicler  who  told  the  story  of  the 
Conquest  of  England. 

By  Jumi&ges  the  river  narrows  to  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  hemmed  in  on  the  oppo- 
site side  by  huge  buttresses  of  chalk  downs, 
covered  with  wood.     Indeed,  this  is  the 
extreme    edge    of    the   great  forest  of 
Brotonne,  which  we  first  came  in  contact 
with  when  the  morning  was  quite  yoang. 
It  is  the  turning  point  of  another  great 
lap  in  the  river's  course,  which  makes  a 
gradual    face-about  to  the  north.     The 
scenery  is  still  of  the  same  character.    The 
hills  advance  and  recede,  now  steeply  rising 
from    the    river's    brink    on   one  hand, 
while    on    the    other    are    prairieF,  and 
orchards,  and  a  rich  plain  studded  with 
poplars.     Then  hill  and  plain  change  side;, 
and  everything  begins  afresh.    At  the  top 
of  the  present  bend  lies  Duclair,  another 
little  river-side  port,  with  more  quays,  more 
white  houses,  more  hotels,  and  even  caf^i 
An  English  boat  is  here,  taking  in  a  cargo 
of  fruit,  and  a  black  collier  steamer  ballast- 
ing  with  blocks  of  white  chalk  which  are 
quarried  from  the  diffi  beyond.    It  was 
just  here,  by  the  way,  that  the  PruEaians 
sunk  three  English  ships,  in  the  war  timp, 
to  make  a  barrier  across  the  river.    Farther 
on,  the  chalk  cliffs  assume  all  kinds  of 
strange  fantastic  forms,  with  caverns,  and 
chasms,  and    projecting  rocks.      One  is 
pointed  out  as  the   chair  of  Gargantna, 
while  other  groups  assume  the  form  of  s 
grand  feudal  castle. 

Above  Duclair  the  river  becomes  more 
narrow  and  tranquil,  and  at  the  same  time 
assumes  a  gayer  and  more  mondain  aspect 
There  are  charming  pavilions  and  cb&lets 
by  the  river  side,  with  yachtf,  and  steam- 
launches,  and  sailing  skiffs,  ail  festooned 
with  flags.  And  passing  round  another 
great  bend  of  the  river,  we  come  in  sight 
of  the  first  of  those  green  islands  which  giye 
the  Seine  such  a  gay  and  smUing  aspect  in 
this  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  river 
no  longer  follows  the  contours  of  the  h&U, 
but  seems  to  hew  a  way  right  through 
them.    And  there  is  but  a  narrow  rim  of 
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prairie  land  between  the  oppoaing  maasea 
that  hem  in  the  gorge.  At  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  bend  liea  a  pleasant  little  town 
called  La  BouiUe,  packed  into  a  narrow 
gap  between  the  chalk  escarpments. 

About  thia  little  town  there  was  war  in 
grim  earnest  in  the  latter  days  of  1870. 
The  Pmsaians  then  occupied  Bouen  with 
Manteuffel*8  army  corps,  and  ihey  bad 
posseasion  of  all  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
almost  to  Havre.  Bat  the  French  army  of 
the  North-west  threw  a  brigade  or  two 
iato  L\  Bonille,  driving  out  the  German 
OQtposts  and  threatening  to  cut  off  the 
river  communications  with  Bouen.  Had 
the  advance  been  adequately  sapported,  it 
might  have  proved  troublesome,  for  there 
was  a  strong  position  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  looking  down  upon  the  little  village  of 
Mouleneaux,  and  crowned  by  some  huge 
earthwork*,  dating  probably  from  pre- 
historic times;  bat  bearing  the  sinister 
name  of  the  Oh&teau  de  Bobert  le  Diable. 
The  Germans,  attacking  the  post  by  the 
highway  along  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
failed  to  drive  out  the  French,  and  there 
was  great  gratalation  among  the  francs- 
tireurs  and  mobiles  who  form^  the  greater 
part  of  the  force  at  what  really  seemed  to 
be  a  victory. 

Bat  a  few  days  after,  or  rather  on  the 
night  of  the  third  of  January,  1871,  the 
GermauB,marchinginforcefrom  Bouenslong 
the  highway  to  Jami^gec,  crossed  the  river 
by  an  extemporised  pontoon  bridge,  and 
marching  over  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  at 
earliest  dawn,  flanked  the  French  positions 
and  completely  surprised  the  defenders.  The 
weather  was  bitterly  cold,  the  river  fall  of 
floating  ice,  and  the  French  on  their 
freezing^  heights  were  sufficiently  occupied 
in  keeping  life  in  their  bodies,  and  never 
dreamt  of  such  an  attack.  Many  prisoners 
were  taken  who  were  marched  into  Bouen, 
the  German  bands  playing  gaily  airs  taken 
from  the  opera  of  Bobert  le  Diable,  which, 
as  the  luckless  captives  were  obliged  to 
own,  were  appropriate  enough  under  the 
cireumstancep. 

But  in  itself,  La  Bouille  is  a  jolly  little 
place,  and  the  hotel,  with  its  verandahs 
perched  right  over  the  river,  is  a  very  good 
place  to  dine  or  stop  at  But  the  steam- 
boat endures  no  deky,  and  carries  us  off  up 
the  river,  which  is  now  giving  evidence  in 
increased  movement  and  traffic  of  the 
approach  to  a  considerable  city.  And  soon 
the  villas  of  the  wealthy  Bouennais  begin 
to  stud  the  banks  on  either  aide,  and 
summer-houses     and    ravillons    appear 


among  the  foliage  of  the  green  islands. 
Hills  clothed  with  forest  still  hem  in  the 
valley ;  but  it  widens  gradually  and  spreads 
out  Ull  among  masts  and  steamers'  faonels 
and  trees,  and  islands  and  bridges,  we  see 
the  tall  iron  fl^che  of  the  cathedral  tower- 
ing over  the  roofs  of  Bouen. 

In  all,  the  voyage  has  taken  eight  hours, 
and  eight  hours  better  filled  with  interest 
and  enjoyment  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
For  the  Seine  from  its  very  mouth  is  bright 
and  charming.  There  are  no  dull  levels 
of  marshes,  there  is  no  low  country  to  be 
passed  through;  every  tarn  gives  fresh 
pleasure,  that  is,  if  the  weather  be  bright, 
and  the  temper  eqaable;  and  the  whole 
passage  costs  only  six  or  seven  ahillingf. 
Of  course  the  boats  are  dependent  on  the 
tide;  they  only  run  in  aummer,  and 
generally  atart  from  Havre  at  an  early 
hour;  but,  allowing  for  these  drawbacks, 
there  are  few  excursions  which  will  so  well 
repay  a  traveller  in  a  hurry,  as  a  trip  up 
the  Seine. 
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We  hear,  every  now  and  then,  of.  new 
diseases  —  diseases  of  which  oar  grand- 
fathers were  ignorant^  caused  by  the 
''  storm  and  stress "  of  these  later  days 
of  steam  and  competition;  but  the  prin- 
cipal ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  have 
been  with  us  since  the  unhappy  day 
when  Pandora's  feminine  .curiosity  burst 
all  bounds.  And  so,  in  all  times,  physicians 
have  been  in  great  request,  and  diseased 
and  troubled  man  has  soaght  for  means  to 
alleviate  his  pain.  In  the  first  centary  of 
the  Christian  era  lived  in  Bome  Caius 
Piinius  Secundus.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  true,  a  scientist  so  far  as  his  light 
went^  and  with  a  professional  distrust  for 
the  prescriptions  of  those  whom  he  calls 
magicians,  who  strove  to  care  by  spells, 
amulets,  and  charnuL  And  he  set 
himself  to  make  a  collection  of  prescrip- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  saffering 
Bomans  of  his  day,  being  careful  only  to 
insert  those  which  had  been  duly  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty.  This  curious  and 
interesting  book  was  translated  into 
Eaglish  by  Dr.  Philemon  Holland,  three 
years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  at 
which  time  there  were  great  numbers  of 
people  who  implicitly  believed  in  the 
remedies  there  set  down.  We  venture, 
then,  no  apology  in  offerbg  our  readers 
a  few  of  Pliny's  choicest  prescriptions,  so 
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old  that  now  they  are  new,  serving  them 
up  in  Dr.  Philemon  Holland'^  own  words. 

Csdsar's  hardy  warriors  mast  have  known 
little  of  the  excruciating  twinges,  the  red- 
hot  pinches  of  gout ;  but  the  Komans  of 
Pliny's  day  were  a  different  race.  Pros- 
perity had  s&pped  their  manhood,  in- 
dulgence their  health,  and  they  were  no 
strangers  to  the  "rich  man's  disease." 
Pliny  confesses  that,  "  The  time  hath  bin 
when  it  was  no  common  disease,  as  now  it 
is."  He  gives  the  subject  the  attention  it 
demands,  and  says,  speaking  of  gouty  folk: 
<'It  were  very  good  for  the  easement  of 
their  griefs,  ef tsoons  to  lay  thereto  frogs, 
fresh  and  new  taken ;  mary,  the  best  way, 
by  the  direction  of  Physitians,  is  to  split 
them  through,  and  so  apply  them  warm." 
It  was  left  to  a  later  age  to  discover  that 
frogs  are  cold-blooded.  Elsewhere  he 
recommends  a  broth  made  of  the  sea- 
scorpion,  "  sodden  with  dill,  parsley, 
coriander,  and  leeks,  putting  thereto  oile 
and  salt,"  and  then,  curiously  enough, 
adds,  '*  also  the  brothe  or  decoction  of  a 
tortoise,"  in  other  words,  turtle  soup  !  The 
following  are  a  few  more  pleasant  and  easy 
ways  of  putting  your  gouty  foot  or  hand 
at  ease : 

"  A  Cerot  made  of  Beare's  grease,  BaVs 
tallow,  and  wax,  of  each  an  equall  quantity. 
Viper's  grease,  or  the  ashes  of  a  viper  burnt 
in  a  new  earthen  pot.  A  liniment  made 
with  the  ashes  of  the  wild  wood-mice  mixed 
with  honey.  Sheep's  suet  and  the  ashes 
of  a  dog's  head."  And,  ''Some  there 
aie  of  this  opinion,  that  the  gout  of  the 
feet  will  be  assuaged,  in  case  a  man  cut  off 
the  foot  of  a  quick  hare  and  carrie  it  about 
him  continually." 

The  animals  here  mentioned  are  com- 
paratively easy  of  access,  but  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  hyena  t  And  yet  Pliny  tells 
us,  '<  there  is  not  a  wild  beast  of  the  field 
that  the  magitians  have  so  much  in 
admiration  as  it,  for  they  hold  that  in  the 
Hysene  itself  there  is  a  certaine  magicall 
vertue,  attributing  a  wonderful  power 
thereto,  in  transporting  the  mind  of  man 
or  woman,  and  ravishing  their  sences  so  as 
that  it  will  allure  them  unto  her  very 
strangely."  And  much  as  he  scorned  these 
"  magitians,"  he  himself  advises  the  gout- 
ridden  to  take  **  the  ashes  of  the  Hy»ne's 
ridge-bone,  the  tongue  and  right  foot  of  a 
scale,  put  thereto  a  Bui's  gall,  seeth  them 
all  together  and  make  a  cataplasme  there- 
of, spreading  the  same  upon  a  piece  of  a 
Hjeene's  skin,  and  apply  it  accordingly, 
and  you  shall  see  how  it  will  ease  the  pain 


of  the  gout."  And,  lest  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  these  simples, 
another  remedy,  simpler,  but  equally 
potent,  is  given  :  *<  The  haire  of  yung 
boy  children  which  is  first  clipped  off,  is 
held  to  be  a  singular  remedy  for  to  assuage 
the  painful  fits  of  the  gout ;  if  the  same  be 
tied  fast  about  the  foot  that  is  grieved ; 
and  generally  their  haire,  so  long  as  they 
be  under  fourteen  yeres  of  age,  easeth  the 
said  anguish,  if  it  be  applied  unto  the 
placa" 

The  "  falling  sickness,"  or  epilepi^,  that 
dt&ease  formerly  known  as  possesnon  by 
devils,  is  readily  cured,  according  to  Pliny, 
by  any  of  the  following  simple  prescrip- 
tions :  The  juice  of  wild  rue,  the  seed  of 
"  peniroial],"  the  wild  poppy  beaten  in  a 
mortar  and  mixed  with  white  wine,  a 
spoonful  of  fennel  seeds ;  but  these  must 
be  taken  at  certain  periods  of  the  moon, 
and  "  there  is  a  deepe  and  settled  opinion 
among  men,  if  a  man  or  woman  do 
ordinarily  take  garlick  with  meat  and  drink 
they  shall  be  cured  of  the  disease."  A 
garland  of  violets,  a  drink  composed  of 
thyme,  the  juice  of  rue,  squill  vinegar,  and 
decoctions  and  preparations  of  many  other 
herbs  and  vegetables  are  mentioned.  These 
are  simple  enough  and  readily  attainable  ; 
but  other  prescriptions  are  given  of  a  more 
complicated  nature.  For  instance:  ''The 
braines  of  an  asse  first  dried  in  the  smoke 
of  certain  leaves  " — here  Pliny  forgets  his 
usual  perspicacity  and  omits  to  say  what 
leaves — "  drunk  to  the  weight  of  half-an- 
ounce  every  day  in  honied  water,  is  good 
against  the  falling  evil.  Some  give  connsell 
to  eat  the  heart  of  a  black  he  asse,  together 
with  bread ;  but  in  any  wise  it  must  be 
done  abroad  in  the  open  aire,  and  when 
the  moon  is  but  one  or  two  days  old  at  the 
most." 

Black  asses  are  somewhat  scarce, 
though  the  patient  might  not  object  to  the 
expense;  but  other  remedies  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  nowadays.  For  instance 
Mr.  Jamrach's  prices  would  mount  by  leaps 
and  bounds  if  the  foUowinfic  prescription 
was  much  *'run  upon."  "The  gall  of  a 
lion  mixed  with  water,"  but  tiie  patient 
must  "so  soon  as  he  hath  taken  it,  run 
awhile  for  to  digest  the  sama**  If  the 
modem  appetite  should  turn  against  such 
medicine,  there  are  several  others,  all 
warranted  efficacious. 

"  The  taile  of  a  dragon  bound  within  a 
buck  or  doe  skin  to  some  part  of  the  body 
with  the  sinews  of  a  stag  or  hind.**  A 
stellion  or  Usard,  "  roasted  upon  a  wooden 
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broch  or  spit,"  or  *'  the  bload  of  a  weazili/' 
diied  and  pulverized  with  snail-shells. 

Another  excellent  remedy  was  to  tie 
"unto  the  left  arme  the  little  stones  that 
he  had  taken  out  of  the  craw  or  giaier  of 
joang  swallows ;  for  it  is  said  that  so  soon 
as  the  old  swallow  hath  hatched  her  birds, 
she  giveth  them  such  little  stones  to  swallow 
downe ;  but^  in  case  this  dose  be  taken  in 
the  verj  begiuning,  and  that  the  first  time 
that  one  is  falne  of  this  disease,  there  be 
given  him  for  to  eate  the  young  swallow 
that  the  *  dam  hatched  first,'  he  shall  be 
d&Uvered  from  it  clearly,  and  never  more 
have  fits.''  A  very  desirable  effect ;  but  how 
are  you  to  tell  the  first-born  swallow, 
swallowa'  nests  being  rather  inaccessible  and 
with  but  a  small  opening  ?  But  Pliny 
cannot  be  expected  to  explain  everything, 
and  perhaps  the  patient  might  prefer  the 
following  :  '<  The  heart  of  a  vulture  stampt 
together  with  its  own  blond,  and  given  in 
drink  three  weeks  together,  worketh 
wonders  in  this  disease.  So  doth  the 
heart  of  the  young  bird  of  a  vulture,  if 
the  patient  wear  it  about  his  arme,  or  hang 
it  at  his  necke ;  but  then  they  give  counsell 
to  eat  the  ficsh  of  the  vulture  itselfe,  and 
especially  when  he  hath  eaten  his  fnl  of 
'  man's  flesh  1 ' "  Fortunately  "  a  serpent's 
old  skin  which  she  hath  cast  off,"  worn 
upon  the  body,  is  equally  efficacious. 

Do  you  suffer  from  ague)  Then  you 
must  catch  a  viper,  cut  off  his  head,  or 
take  out  his  heart  alive,  and  carry  it  about 
wi(h  you  wrapped  up  in  a  "  linnen  "  cloth. 
Or  yoa  can  cut  off  the  end  of  a  mouse's 
nose  and  the  very  tips  of  his  ears,  being 
carsfol  not  to  kill  the  mouse,  and  carry 
them  about  with  you  wrapped  in  a  red 
doth. 

Some  authorities  recommend  the  "  right 
eie  of  a  green  lizard,  plucked  out  while  he  is 
alive;  which  done,  within  a  while  after 
they  chopp  off  the  head ;  they  then  infold 
them  both  in  a  piece  of  goat's  skin,  and 
give  the  patient  in  charge  to  have  the  same 
about  him.  Some  there  be  who  lap  a 
caterpillar  in  a  little  piece  of  linnen  cloth, 
aad  bind  the  same  thrice  about  with  linnen 
thred,  making  three  knots  thereof,  saying 
at  the  knilting  of  every  knot,  that  this 
they  do  to  cure  him  or  her  of  a  quartane 
fever." 

Cobwebs,  spiders,  urchin's  flesh,  goose 
grease,  all  are  mentioned  as  invaluable 
remedies. 

If  these  sound  too  simple,  or  the  ague 
stiU  remains,  here  are  remedies  more 
recondite.     *'  They  say  that  the  dust  or 


sande  wherein  any  hawke  or  bird  of  prey 
hath  basked  or  bathed  herselfe,  is  singularly 
good  for  the  quartane  ague,  if  the  patient 
wear  it  in  a  linnen  clotb,  tied  with  a  red 
thred.  Item,  the  longest  toothe  in  the 
head  of  a  cole-black  dog,  is  very  proper 
for  this  purpose.  There  is  a  kind  of 
bastard  wespes,  which  the  Greeks  call 
thereupon  Pseudospheces,  and  ordinarilie 
they  do  fly  alone,  and  not  in  troupes  as 
others  doe ;  which,  if  they  be  caught  with 
the  left  hand,  and  hanged  about  the  necke 
under  the  chin,  do  cure  quartans,  as  some 
Magitians  say."  ..."  Others  carry  about 
them  a  naked  snaile  in  a  little  piece  of 
fine  leather,  or  else  four  heads  of  snails  cut 
off,  and  inclosed  within  a  small  reed.  They 
prescribe  likewise  to  swallow  downe  the 
heart  of  a  Seagul  or  Cormorant,  taken 
forth  of  the  body  without  any  knife  or 
instrument  of  yron,  to  keepe  the  same  dried, 
to  beat  it  to  powder,  and  then  drink  it  in 
hot  water." 

Fever  receives  the  attention  it  deserves, 
being  cured  most  by  amulets  and  remedies 
to  be  worn  round  the  neck ;  as,  for 
instance,  you  are  to  take  ^'  the  right  eie  of 
a  wolfe,  salt  it,  and  so  tie  it  about  the 
necke,  or  hang  it  fast  to  any  part  of  the 
persoa"  Elephants'  blood  was  invaluable, 
but  if  the  squeamish  should  turn  against 
the  remedy,  a  poetic  substitute  is  provided 
— *'  a  lion  heart  steeped  in  oil  of  roses ! " 

Deafness  was  readily  curable  by  a  com- 
pound of  "  goosegrease,  fresh  butter,  and 
bul's  gall,  tempered  with  myrrh  and  rue, 
or  the  fome  that  a  horse  doth  froth,  mixed 
with  oil  of  roses." 

A  very  rational  remedy  is  recommended 
for  toothache.  "  If  one  bite  off  a  peece  of 
some  tree  that  hath  been  blasted  with 
lightning,  provided  always" — and  here  is 
the  rub--"  that  he  holds  his  hands  behind 
him  in  so  doing,  the  said  peece  of  wood 
will  take  away  the  toothache  1 " 

Headache  was  at  once  cured  by  having 
the  forehead  touched  by  "  the  trnnke  or 
snuffle  of  an  elephaunt";  or,  "if  a  man 
poure  vinlger  upon  the  hooks  and  hindges 
of  doors,  and  make  a  liniment  with  the 
durt  that  commeth  of  the  rust  thereof,  and 
therewith  anoint  the  forehead"  his  head- 
ache is  at  once  cured. 

Sore  eyes  were  a  simple  matter,  and 
required  only  "  to  anoint  theiyi  with  wolf's 
grease  or  swine's  marrow";  but  actual 
blindness  required,  of  course,  more  elabo- 
rate treatment.  "The  gravie  or  dripping 
of  a  Hyaeue's  liver,  newly  taken  out  of  the 
body  and  rosted,  being  incorporated  with 
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clarified  honj  into  an  unguent,  riddeth  a 
man  from  blindnesa"  Or  if  the  eyei 
squinted,  'Mf  the  eies  be  dipped  three 
times  in  that  water  wherein  a  man  or  woman 
hath  washed  their  feet,  they  Bhall  be 
troubled  neither  with  blearednease  nor  any 
other  infirmity/' 

The  remedy  for  <' relaxed  throat''  was 
simple  enough,  but  the  doctor  needed  to  be 
of  herculean  strength.  "  If  the  uvula  be 
falne,  it  will  be  up  again  if  the  patient 
suffer  another  to  bite  the  haire  in  the 
crowne  of  his  head,  and  so  to  pull  him 
plamb  from  the  ground." 

Should  an  accident  occur  in  eating  Pliny 
is  equal  to  the  emergency.  "  If  a  peece  of 
bread  have  gone  wrong,  or  lie  in  the  way 
reaiie  to  stop  the  bretb,  take  the  crums  of 
the  same  loafe  and  put  them  into  both  the 
eares,  you  shall  see  it  shall  soone  be  gone, 
and  doe  no  further  harm." 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  following :  **If 
any  fish- bone  stick  in  the  throat  and  will 
not  remove,  it  shall  incontinently  goe 
downe  if  the  party  thus  ready  to  be  choked 
withall  put  his  feet  into  cold  water ;  but  if 
some  peece  of  any  other  bones  be  ready  to 
choke  one,  make  no  more  adoe,  but  take 
some  little  spils  of  the  said  bone,  and  lay 
them  upon  the  head,  and  you  shall  see  it 
pass  away  and  doe  no  harm." 

There  are  periodical  epidemics  of  hydro- 
phobia, or  rather  fear  of  that  horrible 
malady,  and  it  is  as  well  to  know  how  to 
treat  the  bite  of  a  dog  whether  mad  or 
sane.  This  is  what  Pliny  recommends  : 
''  Make  a  decoction  of  a  badger,  a  cuckoo, 
and  a  swallow,  and  drink  it  off."  Cramp 
was  to  be  cured  by  "a  cataplasme  of  a  live 
wolf,  sodden  in  oile  till  the  said  oile  be 
gelied  to  the  height  or  a  consistence  of  a 
cerot."  Pliny  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  "  live  wolf"  would  raise  no  objec- 
tions to  be  thus  utilised.  The  nervous 
and  shy  will  be  filled  with  courage  if  they 
"take  the  pith  or  marrow  out  of  the 
Hjsdne's  backbone,  along  and  incorporate 
with  oile  and  bony ;  it  is  passing  good  for 
the  nerves." 

It  is  as  well  to  give  serpents  a  wide 
berth ;  but,  if  you  unfortunately  are  bitten, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  lay  upon  the  bite 
"  the  braines  of  a  hen,"  and  you  need  fear 
no  ill  consequences.  In  India  is  a  common 
belief  to  this  day  that  snake  bites  are 
rendered  innocuous  by  splitting  a  fowl  in 
half  and  laying  it,  while  still  warm  and 
bleeding  upon  the  wound.  The  fowl  is 
thought  to  absorb  the  poison.  Bees  aie 
supposed  to  die  after  stinging;  and  Pliny 


tells  us  similarly  of  serpents,  that, 
'*  serpents  can  hurt  but  once,  neither  kill 
they  many  together,  to  say  nothing  how, 
when  they  have  stung  or  bitten  a  man, 
they  die  for  very  griefe  and  sorrow  that 
they  have  done  such  a  mischiefe,  as  if  they 
had  some  prick  or  remorse  of  conscience 
afterwards." 

Pliny  has  recipes  for  everybody  and 
everything ;  even  the  ladies  are  not  for- 
gotten. For  the  complexion :  "Thepasteme 
bones  of  a  young  white  bulkio,  or  steere, 
sodden  for  the  space  of  forty  daies  and 
nights  together,  until  such  time  as  they  be 
dissolved  into  the  liquor;  if  the  face  be  wet 
with  a  fine  Ibnen  cloth  dipped  in  the  said 
decoction,  it  causeth  the  skin  to  look  clean 
and  white,  and  without  any  rivels  or 
wrinkles ;  but  the  said  linniment  must  be 
kept  all  night  to  the  face  in  the  manner  of 
a  maske."  For  the  hair:  ''Ants'  eggs 
stamped  and  incorporat  with  flies,  likewise 
pounded  together,  will  give  a  lovely  black 
colour  to  the  hairs  of  the  eie-browa"  To 
curl  the  hair :  "A  cammeFs  taUe  dried  aiid 
reduced  into  ashes  and  incorporat  with 
oile  doth  curie  and  frizzle  the  hair  of  the 
head." 

It  seems  incredible  to  us  that  remedies 
such  as  these  could  gravely  be  recom- 
mended and  believed  in,  and  yet  such 
was  the  case.  It  must  have  required  a 
marvellous  amoxmt  of  faith  to  get  some  of 
these  gruesome  prescriptions  down,  and 
faith,  as  we  kaow,  works  wonders  in  the 
healing  art  After  this  glimpse  at  the 
phaimacopoeia  of  the  long  past  we  cannot 
but  feel  thankful  for  the  knowledge 
and  skilly  possessed  by  nineteenth-century 
doctors. 


OSTKICH   FARMING. 


In  1870  our  imports  of  ostrich  feathers 
summed  up  32.045lbs.,  of  the  value  of 
£102,026.  In  1886,  the  last  year  of  which 
statistics  are  published,  the  figures  were 
290,3591b8.,  valued  at  £551,309,  an  aver- 
age price,  therefore,  of  nearly  thirty-eight 
shillings  per  pound.  Considering  that 
good  average  wing  feathers,  or  quilK  as 
they  are  technicaUy  termed,  wiU  weigh 
only  ten  to  the  ounce,  we  have  now  a 
pretty  little  sum  to  work  out  in  order 
to  get  at  the  number  of  feathers  brought 
every  ]i  ear  into  this  country.  After  all,  the 
figures  arrived  at  will  be  but  an  approxi- 
mation ;  it  would  be  more  correct  to  mul- 
tiply by  three,  as  the  best  feathers  average 
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ia  the  total  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
prodaca 

Looking  a^  these  figares,  the  qnestion 
which  first  ari8^8  is :  *'  What  in  the  world 
becomes  of  them  all  t "  Easy  to  ask,  bat 
very  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
Speaking  for  the  sterner  sexj  we  can  only 
say  that  we  do  nothing  with  them.  To  ns 
ostrich  feathers  are  neither  meat,  drink, 
washing,  nor  clothing.  The  only  thing, 
then,  is  to  apply  to  the  gentler  sex  for  infor- 
matioa  We  do  so,  and  are  at  once  told  that 
everybody  knows  that  ostrich  feathers  are 
an  absolute  necessity  at  all  Coarts,  as  we 
might  have  found  out  for  ourselves  from  the 
"  Morning  Post,"  or  the  "  Queen,"  when- 
ever there  is  a  Drawing  Boom ;  that  they 
are  very  extensively  used  for  trimming 
bonnets,  in  ornamenting  fans  and  innu- 
merable other  articles  of  feminine  apparel 
and  adornment.  We  are  evidently  on  the 
track;  but  on  suggesting  that  supposing 
one-tenth  of  the  annual  import  goes  to 
court  millinery,  surely  29,000lbs  weight, 
equal  to,  say,  4,640,000  feathers,  would  more 
than  supply  all  the  Court  demand  for 
several  years.  To  this  the  reply  is  that 
men  do  not  understand  these  things;  where- 
upon we  conclude  to  give  it  up  as  too  high 
for  ns,  and  leave  it  for  others  who  are 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  matter. 

Where  they  come  from  is  another  and 
much  easier  question.  From  Algeria,  and 
North  Africa  generally,  Egypt  and  Syria ; 
but,  practically,  our  own  possessions  in 
South  Africa  supply  the  world.  In  fact, 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  our  imports 
are  shipped  from  Cape  Town,  and  we 
may,  therefore,  look  upon  Cape  Colony 
as  the  typical  feather-producing  country. 

It  is  only  twenty  years  ago,  that  b,  in 
1867,  that  the  Cape  export  was  17,145lb&, 
every  feather  of  which  was  the  produce 
of  the  wild  bird.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  thikt  the  present  enormous  supply 
is  no  longer  afforded  by  this  source.  The 
ostrich  is,  especially  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  most  timid  of  all  bipeds ;  as  population 
advances  the  ostrich  retires  back  towards 
and  into  the  desert.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  tha%  as  it  was  yearly  getting 
scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  the  labour  involved 
in  ita  capture  had  grown  so  extreme  that 
it  was  doubtful  as  a  question  of  profit 
if  the  game  were  wortn  the  candle,  be- 
fore many  years  the  ostrich  would  have 
shared  practically,  if  not  actually,  the  fate 
of  the  American  buffalo.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  demands  of  society  this 
reralt  has   been  obviated.    Most   people 


have  heard  of  ostrich  farming,  and  know 
that  this  is  an  industry  peculiar  to  the 
Cape ;  but  few  of  the  general  public  have 
any  idea  of  the  important  nature  of  the 
trade,  and  most  will  learn  with  surprise  that 
some  ten  millions  capital  are  employed  in 
mioistering  to  the  wants  of  fashion,  and  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  this  sum  produces  a 
profit  in  spite  of  all  that  croakers  may  say 
about  increased  production  and  fall  in 
prices.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  give  some  account  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  business.  There  is 
no  need  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
trace  the  domestication  of  the  ostrich  from 
the  very  earliest  times ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  tame  bird  is  found  pictured  on 
early  Egyptian  monuments,  and  that  its 
capacity  for  domestication  has  been  known 
through  all  historical  times,  but  no 
seriou;!  attempts  to  utilise  it  as  a  regular 
business ;  no  ostrich  farms,  in  fact^  were 
made  till  1867,  when  it  occurred  to  one  or 
more  Cape  farmers  to  see  if  sometbjng 
could  not  be  done  in  that  direction. 

To  whom  belongs  the  honour  of  leading 
the  way  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  needless 
to  inquira  The  simplest  reply  to  such  a 
question  is  to  say  that  the  germ  was  in  the 
air  and  settled  on  a  few  individuals  in 
whom  it  found  congenial  matter,  and  from 
thence  it  spread  over  the  whole  colony. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  poultry  farms  in 
England,  and  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  business  has  never  succeeded. 
But  that  they  can  and  do  succeed  in  South 
Africa,  the  figures  with  which  this  paper 
begins,  are  proof  sufficient.  Nor  is  the 
word  poultry  wrongly  applied.  Everyone 
who  has  had  experience  of  our  own 
domestic  fowls,  is  qualified,  by  a  few  weekb' 
observation,  to  look  after  a  flock  of  ostriches 
which  are  really  neither  more  nor  less  than 
enormously  magnified  barndoor  fowls. 
Once  get  this  firmly  implanted  in  your 
mind,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  there  jou  are.  Here  a  child 
goes  into  the  yard  with  a  few  handfuls  of 
grain, calls  out*' Chuck, chuck," and  straight- 
way every  feathered  biped  within  earshot 
makes  for  the  sound,  as  if  his  life  depended 
on  it.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  ostrich. 
We  all  know  the  <'  chuck,  chuck"  of  the  hen 
when  she  has  laid  an  egg ;  the  ostrich  does 
just  the  same,  only  more  so.  We  know 
when  a  hen  gets  broody;  well,  anybody 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  the  ostrich  getting 
in  the  same  state.  Hens  will  lay  away, 
and  we  know  what  to  do  then ;  the  ostrich 
will  do  jast  the  same,  and  her  egg  is 
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treated  in  the  same  way.  When  a  hen  is 
sitting  she  is  penned  o£f  and  kept  quiet, 
and  we  do  the  same  with  the  ostrich. 
When  our  chickens  are  out  we  take  them 
away  and  keep  them  warm ;  the  same  with 
ostrich  chicks.  After  that  we  gire  them 
to  their  mothers,  and  she  looks  after  them. 
Here  the  parallel  ceases,  for  whether  due 
to  their  African  oiigin,  or  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  both  parents  decline 
parental  responsibilities,  and  leave  their 
offspring  to  look  after  themselves.  In  a 
state  of  nature,  thereforoi  a  great  many 
die,  so  then  it  is  that  knowledge  steps  in, 
takes  the  young  ones  and  feeds  them  till 
they  are  able  to  get  their  own  living. 

There  are  other  resemblances.  A  child 
has  only  to  shake  her  pinafore,  and  off  go 
all  the  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 
So  with  the  ostrich,  wave  but  your  hand, 
and  it's  off  like  a  shot.  Not  that  they 
cannot  be  savage,  especially  at  breeding 
time  j  but  let  us  distinguish.  Most  families 
have  a  story,  how  little  Mary,  when  she 
was  five  years  old,  was  attacked  by  a 
turkey  cock,  and  frightened  out  of  her 
small  wits.  But,  now,  when  little  Mary  is 
grown  up,  she  can  laugh  at  her  baby  terror, 
for  she  knows  that  if  she  had  only  had  the 
sense  to  wave  her  handkerchief,  the  turkey 
would  have  kept  off  her.  Bat  she  did  not 
know  that  then.  Well,  it  is  much  the 
same  with  the  bigger  fowl.  If  you  go  into 
a  paddock  very  likely  a  cock  may  make  for 
you,  and  if  >ou  have  your  hands  in  your 
pockets,  or  are  star-gazing,  or  wool-gather- 
ing, you  will  very  soon  be  aroused. 
But  nobody  thinks  of  going  into  such  a 
place  without  being  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies. The  preparation  is  very  simple 
— a  good  stout  thorn-bush.  A  lick  or  two 
with  this  and  your  assailant  has  had 
enough.  It  is  generally  said  that  the 
chief  difficulty  with  poultry  farms  here  is 
that  after  a  certain  length  of  time  the 
land  ge^s  sick,  as  it  is  termed,  disease 
becomes  rife,  and  nothing  avails  but  to 
change  the  ground.  Thia,  however,  is 
practically  impossible  in  a  densely  popu- 
lated, highly-organised  country  like  ours. 
But  at  the  Gape,  where  land  is  not  the 
high-priced  commodity  it  is  here,  it  is 
possible  to  allow  for  the  increased  size  of 
the  bird,  and  give  it  the  quantity  of  land 
necessary  for  its  maintenance  and  well-being. 
And  yet  even  there  there  are  not  want- 
ing indications  that  artificial  breeding  and 
rearing  bring  consequences  not  unlike  those 
which  affect  our  own  fowls.  Of  late  years 
diseases,  till  then  unknown,  have  wrought 


great  havoc  amongst  ostrich  flocks,  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  overcrowding 
(which  is  after  all  a  relative  term)  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  matter.  To  be  sure,  it 
sounds  absurd  to  talk  of  overcrowdbg 
birds,  even  though  they  be  ostriches,  when 
the  average  allowance  is  thirty  acres  to  a 
pair.  But,  after  all,  this  is  only  about  the 
same  proportion  as  is  found  necessary  for 
our  own  domestic  fowls,  always  remember- 
ing that,  exC'Opt  in  seasons  of  drought,  the 
ostriches  keep  themselves.  And  this  latter 
fact  is  a  most  important  consideration. 
None  of  us  could  get  a  reputation  for  the 
quality  of  his  poultry  if  his  fowls  had  to 
get  their  own  living ;  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  breed  for  meat,  and  another  to  breed  for 
feathera  Nobody  civilised  ever  thinks  of 
eating  ostrich,  except  to  say  that  he  has 
eaten  it,  and  one  experience  is  enough. 
Bushmen  and  Hottentots  will  eat  and 
relish  it ;  but  then  they  will  eat  anything. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  starting  an 
ostrich  farm,  no  more  than  in  Iteeping 
fowls  here.  You  buy  a  pair  of  breeders, 
or  a  couple  of  pairs,  or  a  hundred  pairs  if 
you  like^  as  they  are  regular  articles  of 
trade.  But  the  probability  is  that  you  are 
not  a  great  capitalist,  and  your  ideas  will 
be  confined  to  a  modest  pair.  They  begin 
to  breed  at  four  years,  and  go  on  in- 
definitely, improving  with  age.  These 
will  cost,  or  would  cost  a  few  years  ago, 
fifty  pounds  apiece. 

If,  however,  you  have  land  but  no 
capital  to  lay  out,  you  can  go  "  halves '' — 
that  is,  a  capitalist  finds  the  birds,  you 
keep  and  tend  them,  and  the  receipts  are 
divided  equally.  But,  firat  of  all,  yon 
must  know  if  your  land  is  suitable.  Not 
all  South  Africa  is  fit  for  the  ostrich. 
What  is  necessary  is  a  hot,  diy  climate,  and 
level,  sandy  ground ;  and  this  is  not  the 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  Cape  Colony. 
It  is  found  best  in  the  interior,  some  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  as  the  Karoo 
country,  which  is  hot,  dry,  and  barren. 

The  wild  bird  is  still  to  be  found  in 
Damavar  Land,  Namaqua  Land,  and  the 
Kalibari  Desert ;  but  ouUiide  these  districts 
the  bird  thrives  under  domestication, 
which  has  this  advantage,  that  they  have 
not  to  wander  over  a  large  area  in  search 
of  food,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they 
become  very  tame. 

But  to  return  to  our  beginner.  He  has, 
of  course,  got  his  paddock  ready  for  his 
pair.  If  he  wants  the  minimum  of  risk 
he  takes  care  that  his  fences  are  in  perfect 
order;  this  is  of  the  first  importance,  it 
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stops  wandering  and  fighting  with  othar 
cocks.  Wire  is  the  very  best ;  altlioiigh  it 
ifl  expensive  in  the  first  cost  it  lasts  a  long 
time,  and  stakes,  hedges,  and  ditches  are 
really  more  ezpensiye  in  the  long  ran,  as 
they  entail  sach  a  lot  of  repairs  and  looking 
after.  The  wire  should  not  be  mach,  if  at 
all,  less  than  five  feet  high,  for  it  then 
cAtcb«B  the  ostrich  above  Uie  bend  of  the 
neck,  snd  stops  it  getting  over. 

A  great  point  is  to  get  guaranteed 
breeders,  who  have  already  had  a  nest  or 
nests  together,  and  may  therefore  be 
trusted  to  have  others  in  the  future.  As 
to  the  various  dodges,  sharp  practices,  and 
8  mar  t  tricks  of  the  trad  e,  we  need  only  say  that 
they  are  as  rife  in  connection  with  ostriches 
IS  with  horses.  It  is  not  difficult  to  breed 
and  rear  and  understand  either,  but  when 
700  go  into  the  market  to  buy  and  sell  you 
must  keep  your  weather  eye  open. 

And  now  you  have  to  get  your  birds 
home,  possibly  a  long  distance.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  drive  tfiem,  and 
this  is  easy  enough.  You  go  in  front 
with  a  bag  of  mealies  which  you  keep 
dropping  out^  and  the  birds  foUow  pick- 
ing as  they  go,  and,  in  this  way,  on  level 
ground,  they  can  do  their  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  a  day  comfortably.  Better 
still  to  have,  in  addition,  a  couple  of  men 
behind  with  thorn  bushes  to  help  them 
on  and  keep  them  in  the  track. 

All  this  is  very  easy,  but  it  is  very 
risky  work  travelling.  The  ostrich  is  so 
easily  frightened  that  the  least  noise  or 
strange  sight  will  send  it  off  at  a  mad 
gallop,  and  then  nobody  knows  what 
accident  may  happen  to  it.  None  but  the 
most  experienced  and  steadiest  hands 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  march  with 
birds.  When  one  cuts  off  in  a  fright  a 
new  chum  will,  as  likely  as  not,  sail 
away  after  on  his  horse,  and  the  harder  he 
spurts  the  faster  goes  the  bird.  An  old 
hand,  on  the  contrary,  takes  it  easy,  just 
keeps  it  in  sight,  and  ten  to  one  it  sobers 
down  in  a  very  short  time,  for,  if  left  alone, 
they  never  go  far  off. 

But  the  birds  have  got  home ;  now  to 
bosineea  The  pairs  are,  say,  five  years 
old,  and  have  had  experience  of  nesting. 
Left  to  themselves,  the  male  scratches  up 
the  earth  with  his  legs,  throws  it  behind 
him,  and,  working  round  roagbly  in  a 
circle,  makes  a  heap  say  a  foot  high,  and 
three  to  four  broad.  On  this  the  hen  lays 
an  egg  every  alternate  day,  for  about 
twenty  days,  then  she  stops  for  from  four 
to  ten  days,  and  then  starts  again  on  the 


same  plan,  making  the  total  to  thirty  or 
forty  eggs,  all  closely  packed.  On  these 
the  pair  sit  alternately,  the  male,  however, 
doing  all  the  night  work,  and  the  first 
business  of  the  new-comer  la  to  turn  every 
egg  one  by  one  so  that  that  part  which 
was  next  to  the  earth  now  receives  the  full 
warmth  of  the  sitting  bird.  The  sitting 
lasts  forty-five  to  fifty  days,  and,  when  the 
chick  is  ready  to  come  out,  the  parent 
breaks  the  shell,  tears  the  membrane,  and 
liberates  the  prisoner,  which  at  first  is 
limp  and  weak,  but  soon  picks  up  with  the 
heat  and  begins  to  totter  about  on  its  long 
legs.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  they 
b^in  to  peck,  and  must  then  be  looked 
after,  as  ostriches  have  no  sense  of  parental 
duty,  and  will  not  only  not  look  after  their 
offspring,  but  will  gobble  up  all  their  food 
if  they  get  a  chance. 

This  is  Nature,  which  persists  in  going 
on  in  the  same  way  as  she  did  when  first 
invented — to  save  discussion,  let  us  say  a 
very  long  time  ago.  Nowadays,  we  amend 
her  and  improve  upon  her  in  many  ways. 
This  is  most  plainly  shown  in  the  process 
of  artificial  incubation. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  practice 
are  obviou&  The  ostrich  egg  is  very  deli- 
cate, and  will  not  keep  its  vitality  for  more 
than  thirty  days.  Now,  as  the  laying  lasts 
a  couple  of  months,  it  is  evident  that  half 
of  it  becomes  worthless  for  sitting  and  can 
serve  no  purpose  except  as  curiosities  in 
baziars.  It  is,  therefore,  the  business  of 
man  to  provide  against  this  improvident 
character  of  Nature  and  utilise  what  is 
wasted  by  that  force.  No  occasion  to  go 
into  detail  about  incubators,  the  principle 
is  well  known.  Practically  they  are  padded 
boxes,  each  holding  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs, 
and  heated  by  hot  water,  which  can  have 
its  temperature  readily  under  control  The 
eggs  are  taken  away  as  laid,  ooe  always 
being  left  in  the  nest  Each  one  is 
numbered  and  dated,  and  a  list  made  out 
with  its  weight  and  description  of.  the 
parents.  They  are  kept  in  a  dry  room 
till  the  necessary  number  is  obtained, 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  box  and  the 
heat  is  applied.  The  temperature  is  40^ 
Centigrade  at  first,  39^  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  days,  and  then  36*5^  to  the 
finish.  During  the  whole  process,  each 
egg  must  be  turned  upside  down  every 
day  at  a  regular  time.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

About  the  fifteenth  day  the  eggs  are 
examined  to  see  which  are  impregnated 
and  which  not.    This  is  done  with  a  box 
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containing  a  lamp  and  a  reflector,  in  front 
of  which  is  an  opening  which  fits  an  egg 
sapported  on  the  outside  by  a  little  shelf. 
If  the  egg  is  clear  it  will  not  hatch ;  if 
opaque,  except  at  the  larger  end,  where 
the  air-chamber  is,  it  goes  back  to  the 
incubator.  Sometimes  the  egg  is  rotten, 
in  which  case  the  gas  formed  within 
forces  the  liquid  through  the  shell  and 
turns  it  yellow.  After  forty  days,  the 
greatest  attention  must  be  paid  day  and 
night  to  listen  for  the  noise  of  the  chick. 
On  the  forty-third  day  a  small  hole  should 
be  made  in  the  shell  near  the  air  chamber, 
which  has  already  been  marked  with  a 
pencil  Next  day  this  hole  is  enlarged,  fio 
as  better  to  notice  any  movement  insida 
When  this  is  seen  the  shell  must  be  broken, 
the  membrane  torn  away,  and  the  chick 
freed,  taking  care  to  use  the  greatest  delicacy 
in  every  movement  The  chick  is  wrapped 
up  and  kept  warm  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  it  has  a  very  small  lot  of  finely- 
chopped  greenstuff  with  a  few  bread 
crumbp.  On  the  third  day  it  gets  a  little 
milk ;  on  the  sixth  a  little  grain  with  the 
vegetables  and  a  little  water  to  drink. 
Afcer  two  months  they  get  just  what  the 
old  birds  have,  that  is,  mangel-wurzel, 
cabbage,  maize,  barley,  lucerne,  carrots, 
kafis,  water-melons,  prickly-pears,  in  fact, 
any  kind  of  greenstuff. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  crushed 
bones  are  an  absolute  necessity,  as  through 
them  the  bird  gets  the  lime  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  the  shell.  No 
doubt  also  that  they  serve  in  the  crop  for 
digestive  purposes,  and  it  is  to  this  craving 
or  natural  instinct  that  we  must  attribute 
its  passion  for  swallowing  anything  it 
comes  across,  of  which  everybody  has  read 
numerous  instances.  It  is  really  and  truly 
a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,  such 
as  insectfi,  frogs,  snakes,  and  scorpions; 
and  it  was  never  known  to  resist  the 
attraction  of  anything  shining,  such  as  bits 
of  copper,  btee],  brass,  or  glass.  From  this 
senseless  habit  no  end  of  accidents  arise. 
The  substance  sticks  in  the  throat,  and 
when  this  happens,  if  it  cannot  be  pushed 
up  or  down,  the  only  thing  is  a  surgical 
operation.  An  incision  is  made,  the 
offending  matter  removed,  the  slit  sewed 
up,  and  kept  from  the  air,  when  the  wound 
soon  heals.  It  sounds  very  wonderful  and 
scientific,  but  it  is  nothing  when  you  are 
used  to  it.  Of  course,  fatal  results  not  nn- 
frequently  follow,  for  the  ostrich  is,  as  we 
say,  very  short  of  pluck,  and  rather  likes 
moping  than  otherwise. 


A  full-grown  male  will  weigh  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  a  female  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  They  are  said  to  live  to  a  very 
great  age — some  say  one  hundred  yean. 
We  do  not  know  if  anybody  has  bought 
one  to  try,  but  as  time  gets  on  some 
trustworthy  statistics  are  sare  to  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  plucking  comes  about  every  nine 
months,  but  varies  according  to  localitj, 
and  the  views  of  the  farmer.  Some  who 
look  more  to  quality  than  to  quantity, 
plack  only  once  a  year,  as  the  feathers 
approach  more  nearly  those  of  the  wild 
bird,  which  is  the  standard  of  excellence. 
It  is  customary  to  begin  at  one  year  old, 
but  they  are  better  left  till  the  second  year. 
The  produce  should  be  one  poand  weight, 
made  up  of  fifty  quillp,  and  seventy-fire  to 
one  hundred  tail-feathers,  classed  into  tail, 
wing,  breast,  and  back  feathers,  for  the 
males,  and  plain  tails,  plain  wings,  spotted 
tails,  spotted  wings,  breast  and  hack 
feathers,  for  the  female.  They  are  sorted 
in  this  way,  washed  in  soap  and  water, 
then  in  weaker  soap  and  water,  passed 
through  starch,  dried,  packed  in  boxes, 
sent  to  Gape  Town,  and  shipped  to  London, 
where  they  are  sold  by  auction,  and  thns 
find  their  way  wherever  women  moat  do 
congregate. 
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PAET  I. 

CHAPTER  XVI.      DI  AND  HER  MASTEB. 

"  That  was  why  I  telegraphed  to  you," 
said  Dr.  Graves.  "He  recovered  his 
speech,  as  I  say,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  nee 
of  his  left  side,  though  you  see  he  is  still 
very  helpless.  Before  he  could  speak  he 
managed  to  scribble  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
*  Don't  send  for  Mr.  Bomaine'j  but  I 
found  in  spite  of  this  that  he  was  very 
uneasy  in  his  mind,  calculating  how  soon 
you  would  be  at  home.  And  then  he 
said  to  me  yesterday  morning,  'I  dont 
want  to  spoil  his  pleasure,  but  I  wish  he 
was  here.  There's  my  will  I  want  him 
to  be  here  when  I  make  my  will,  and  I 
don't  think  I  ought  to  put  it  ofL  What 
do  you  say,  Dr.  Graves  I '  Well,  no  one 
could  think  of  deceiving  a  man  like  hia 
I  told  him  that  the  sooner  he  made  his 
will  the  better,  for  I  could  not  deny  that 
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he  was  in  a  precarious  abate;  bo  I  took 
it  on  myself  to  send  yon  that  telegram,  and 
I  hope  yon  think  I  did  right" 

"Yon  were  qnite  right,  Dr.  Graves." 

"And," said  the  Doctor,  "if  he  asks  yon 
to  write  to  his  lawyer  this  afternoon,  I 
advise  yon  to  make  no  objection." 

*'  It  is  a  very  strange  thing,  isn't  it  1 " 
said  Paal.  "  A  strong  man  like  him,  no 
great  age,  and  leading  such  a  simple  life, 
to  break  down  in  this  sort  of  way." 

"  Sdmetimes  these  things  are  anacconnt- 
able,"  said  Dr.  Graves ;  and,  then,  as  the 
cold  wind  came  whittling  over  the  common, 
he  hastily  buttoned  up  his  coat,  got  into 
his  carriage  and  drove  away. 

Before  JPaul  turned  back  to  the  house,  he 
lingered  a  miou'e  or  two  at  the  gate, 
looking  up  the  road,  across  to  where  dark 
masses  of  trees,  some  changeless  firs,  the 
others  all  bare  and  brown,  separated  him 
from  Red  Towers.  There  he  supposed 
that  the  workc,  the  preparations  for  Celia, 
were  going  on  actively.  He  had  half  for- 
gotten them ;  but  it  had  occurred  to  Celia's 
active  mind,  just  before  he  started  from 
the  Paris  hotel,  that  his  going  back  now 
might  be  something  mora  useful  than  a 
sacrifice  to  friendship,  after  all ;  he  might 
see  that  the  workmen  were  not  making 
mistakes,  and  that  Colonel  Ward's  iUness 
did  not  briog  things  to  a  standstill.  She 
chattered  away,  reminding  Paul  of  a  good 
many  thing-*,  while  he  was  hurrying  through 
his  dinner.  Her  manner  was  very  charm- 
ing, and  she  talked  of  Red  Towers  as  if 
it  were  home.  Paul  promised  faithfully  to 
bring  her  back  a  full  report  of  everything. 
But  now,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  trans- 
formed old  house,  standing  at  Colonel 
Ward's  gat««,  in  the  cold  twilight  of  that 
December  day,  with  such  a  damp  chill  in  the 
air,  and  a  slight  powdering  of  snow  on  road, 
Paul  felt  that  all  the  painting  and  polishing 
and  ornamenting  of  Red  Towers  was  some- 
how quite  incongruous ;  it  pleased  him  less 
than  ever ;  his  mood  on  that  sad  winter 
day  was  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
dark,  shabby  old  cottsge  behind  him, 
where  preparations  were  going  on  for 
something  so  very  different  from  the  life 
that  lay  before  him.  Perhaps  this  dismal 
state  of  mind  was  not  unnatural.  Paul 
was  never  very  high-spirited ;  melancholy, 
to  characters  of  his  kind,  comes  more 
easily  than  its  opposite ;  lately,  in  Paris, 
Celia  had  given  him  such  wild  excitement 
of  happiness  as  he  had  never  known  be- 
fore ;  now  came  the  reaction,  a  certain  con- 
eeqaence  with  a  nature  like  his,  and  now 


it  seemed  a  little  difficult  to  believe  in 
happiness  at  all. 

As  Paul  stood  leaning  on  the  gate,  sad 
enough,  something  came  and  pushed  a  cold 
nose  against  his  legs.  It  was  Di,  who  had 
hardly  left  her  master's  room  since  he  was 
taken  ill     Paul  stooped  and  patted  her. 

"  Yes,  old  doggie,"  he  said,  "I  remember 
how  you  came  and  made  love  to  her  in  the 
stable-yard  that  day.  Well,  no  wonder! 
everybody  and  everything  loves  her ;  how 
can  they  help  it,  I  should  like  to  know  I 
and  England  is  a  coldish  country  without 
her,  you'll  allow  that,  Di;  and  yet  she  would 
tell  me  that  I  am  very  unreasonable  not 
to  be  happy.  That's  because  she  can't 
quite  understand  how  every  look  and  every 
word  of  herd  matters  so  tremendously. 
What  is  it  like,  life  without  her  I  Don't 
you  know,  D1 1  Then  I'll  tell  you.  It's 
like  crawling  along  a  frozen  lane  between 
high  banks,  with  one's  eyes  on  the  ground. 
Thai's  it  There's  no  outlook^  nothing. 
One's  faculties  are  frozen,  you  see.  One 
can't  even  care  whether  the  drawing-room 
is  the  right  shade  of  blue ;  that  is,  whether 
she  is  to  be  happy  or  miserable.  One  is, 
in  fact,  like  a  toad  in  a  stone.  Come 
along,  let  us  go  back  to  the  Colonel." 

Dl's  eloquent  hazel  eyes  gazed  earnestly 
at  Paul  while  he  talked  to  her  in  this 
fashion.  She  was  doubtful ;  she  did  not 
altogether  understand  him  till  he  came 
to  his  last  proposition,  and  to  this  sha 
agreed  most  cordially.  She  trotted  back 
before  him,  in  at  the  door — which  he  had 
left  half  open  when  he  went  out  with  the 
Doctor — and  up  the  low,  uncarpeted  stair- 
case, and  along  the  uneven  boards  of  the 
passage  to  her  master's  door.  Barty  opened 
it  before  she  had  time  to  scratch.  Sne 
went  to  the  bed  and  stood  up  on  her  hind 
legs  for  a  good  look  at  the  sick  man.  who 
lay  and  looked  at  her  without  speaking. 
Then,  with  a  little  faint  cry,  too  low  to 
disturb  him,  she  went  off  to  the  fire  and 
laid  herself  down.  Barty  went  lightly  out 
of  the  room,  and  Paul  came  in  and  shut 
the  door. 

The  arrangementsof  Colonel  Ward's  room 
were  like  himself,  and,  like  an  old  soldier, 
simple  and  severe.  His  little  iron  bed  had 
no  curtains,  and  there  was  no  carpet  on  the 
floor.  Since  he  began  to  be  ill,  Barty,  his 
chief  nurse,  had  hung  warm  curtains  at  the 
window,  brought  an  armchair  upstairM, 
and  imported  a  tall  old  screen  from  Rt^d 
Towers;  but  the  Colonel  presently  com- 
plained that  this  darkened  the  room,  so  io 
was  pushed  away  into  the  coiner. 
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On  the  whole  the  room  was  cheerfal, 
with  a  fine  fire,  which  Barty  had  jast  made 
up,  crackling  in  the  grate.  And  Colonel 
Ward  was  hy  no  means  a  dismal  invalid. 
As  Paul  came  in  and  sat  down,  stretching 
out  his  long  legs  to  the  fire,  he  watched 
him  with  a  sort  of  sharp  satisfaction.  But 
presently  his  expression  changed  a  little. 

"Well,  Paul,  old  boy,  what  have  you 
been  doing)"  he  said.  '^ Burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends  again,  as  you  did  when 
you  were  reading  for  honours  1  What's 
the  meaning  of  it  now  1  Yon  are  not  in 
trouble,  are  you  1 " 

Paul  looked  rather  wonderingly  at  the 
grey  face  on  the  pillow.  The  Colonel's 
wits  were  plainly  as  quick  as  ever,  though 
his  voice  was  low  aud  failed  now  and  then. 

"  No  trouble  except  your  illness.  That's 
one,  certainly,"  he  said,  and  he  smiled. 

"  My  illness  hasn't  had  time  to  pull  you 
down  like  that,"  said  the  Colonel.  "It 
must  be  that  hateful  Paris,  which  takes 
the  colour  and  the  goodness  out  of  every- 
body." 

"  I  didn't  know,''  said  PauL 

"  Has  it  had  any  efifect  on  Miss  Darrell? " 

*'  None  —  except  that  she  gets  more 
perfect  every  day.'* 

"  More  perfect — a  first-class  man — ^he  is 
demoralised,  he  has  forgotten  his  English," 
said  the  Colonel.  "  Did  she  send  me  any 
message  9 " 

"  Oh  yes,  her  love ;  and  so  did  Mrs. 
Percival  a  great  many  messages,  and  you 
are  to  make  haste  and  get  well.  Colonel." 

"  Ah  1  what  did  Graves  say  about  that  1 " 

"  He  said — well,  that  you  would  have  to 
be  very  careful." 

Paul  stared  at  the  fire;  and  Colonel 
Ward  did  not  speak  again  for  a  few 
minutes.  Presently  he  said,  in  a  stronger 
voice  than  before,  "Graves  thinks  I  am 
going  to  die." 

"He  didn't  tell  me  so,"  said  Paul. 
"Look  here,  Colonel;  you  have  no  busi- 
ness to  say  such  a  thing,  or  to  take  it  into 
your  head.    Why,  you  are  getting  better." 

"  Getting  better  1  well,  perhaps  so," 
muttered  the  Colonel.  "  Three  days  ago  I 
couldn't*  speak.  But  it's  coming  again,  you 
know.  I  asked  Graves,  and  he  couldn'c 
deny  it" 

"That  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Paul. 
"  Doctors  know  nothing.  Look  at  Di ; 
she  agrees  with  me ; "  and  Dl,  as  she  lay 
before  the  fire,  lifted  her  head  and  gave 
that  sad  little  human  cry  of  hers  again. 

"  Does  she  t  I  don't  think  that  sounds 
very    cheerful,"    said    her    master.    "Be 


reasonable,  my  lad,  and  let  us  face  facts. 
Why  should  I  live  to  be  a  so  much  older 
man  than  your  father,  whose  life  was  so 
much  more  valuable  than  minel  Don't 
think  I  am  fretting  over  what  can't  be 
helped.  Life  has  not  had  any  very  deep 
interest  for  me  since  your  father  died. 
One  wants  a  friend  of  one's  own  age." 

"No  deep  interest?  Why,  Colonel, 
what  sort  of  interest  have  you  taken  in 
me,  and  my  concerns  9 " 

"Thai's  a  different  thing;  that'i»  one- 
sided," said  the  Colonel,  a  smile  flickering 
over  his  worn  face.  "  I  am  not  complain- 
ing,  mind  you.  I  don't  complain,  either 
way.  Your  friend  the  Vicar  came  to  see 
me  yesterday — ^he's  an  odd  chap,  that — 
and  asked  me  among  other  things  if  I  was 
afraid  of  death.  I  said,  '  Well,  a  soldier 
who  has  tried  to  do  his  duty  is  not  afraid 
of  his  superiors.'  He  didn't  seem  quite 
satisfied,  but  Graves  came  in  just  then,  so 
he  said  no  more.  Your  father  and  I 
always  agreed  that  we  should  choose  death 
in  battle.  Neither  of  us  was  to  have  his 
choice,  it  seemed ;  but  I  don't  see  why 
death  in  a  room  like  this  should  be  met  in 
a  different  way.  It  is  the  same  thing, 
after  all;  only  you  have  more  time  to 
think  about  it  And  it's  no  kindness  for 
one's  friends  to  disagree  with  the  doctor. 
I  don't  suppose  Graves  is  a  specially  clever 
man  ;  but  he  knows  his  trade  well  enough 
for  me,  and  when  I  ask  him  a  question,  he 
tells  me  the  truth." 

"I  cannot  see  why  he  should  take  a 
dark  view,  or  you  either,"  said  Paul. 
"You  are  getting  better,  and  you  may 
live  for  years." 

"Well,  I  may,"  said  Colonel  Ward. 
"  Who  knows  1  I  may.  I  should  like  at 
any  rate  to  live  till  after  you.  are  married, 
and  not  to  give  you  too  much  trouble  in  the 
meanwhile.  Now  we  have  talked  enough 
for  the  present,  By-and-by  we  must  have 
a  few  words  on  business." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  sleep. 
For  nearly  an  hour  Paul  sat  and  dreamed 
over  the  red  gleaming  fire;  the  warm 
stUlneBS  of  the  room  was  not  so  oppressive 
to  him  as  it  would  have  been  to  most 
young  men ;  for  he  was  hardly  conscious 
of  it.  Part  of  the  time  he  was  himself 
almost  asleep,  not  having  closed  his  eyes 
the  night  befora  The  world  outside  grew 
darker;  it  was  just  twenty-four  bonrs 
smee  he  had  walked  with  M.  de  Mont- 
mirail  to  meet  Celia  at  the  door  of  Sainte 
Moniqua  Only  twenty-four  hours;  they 
seemed  like  days  to  Paul,  accustomed  as 
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he  was  now  to  be  with  Celia  every  day, 
and  all  day  long.  Di  pricked  her  ears 
now  and  then  at  some  sound  below ;  she 
never  slept,  bat  kept  her  faithful  watch 
lying  thera  Generally  her  clear  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  master's  bed ;  but  some- 
times she  lay  looking  very  earnestly  at 
Panl,  as  if  his  dark,  pale  face  and  tir^d 
eyes  had  some  fascination  for  her.  When 
lus  eyelids  drooped,  and  his  head  fell 
back  against  the  cludr,  she  sat  suddenly 
bolt  upright,  staring  at  him;  this  change 
of  position  had  the  instant  effect  of  roueing 
him,  and  then  Di  was  satisfied,  and  lay 
down  again.  It  was  evident  that  in  her 
opinion  a  watcher  in  the  Colonel's  room 
must  not  be  allowed,  to  close  his  eyes ;  at 
the  same  time,  she  took  quiet  means  of 
keeping  him  awake.  Unless  the  Colonel 
was  talking,  no  bark,  or  even  moan,  was 
to  be  heard  from  Di. 

Presently  Baity  came  softly  upstairsi,  and 
called  the  Squire  out  of  the  room.  His 
agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  was  down  at  Red 
Towers  that  day,  and  wished  to  see  him, 
having  just  heard  of  his  arrival.  Paul  went 
down,  leaving  Barty  in  charge,  and  found 
Mr.  Bailey  in  the  drawiogroom. 

The  agent  was  a  lively  young  London 
man,  without  any  of  the  old-world  air 
whidi  seemed  to  belong  to  most  of  the 
connections  and  dependents  of  Ited  Towers, 
as  well  as  to  the  place  itself.  His  ofiice, 
however,  was  hereditary,  and  his  father 
had  been  a  very  different  and  more 
reverential  sort  of  person.  He  was  much 
smarter  than  Paul,  whom  he  considered 
one  of  the  queerest  fidh  he  had  ever  known. 
But  though  he  talked  of  Paul  in  his  absence 
in  an  amazingly  patronising  strain,  he  knew 
quite  well  how  to  behave  to  him  in  his 
presence  ;  and  Paul  rather  liked  him, 
though  they  never  found  much  to  say  to 
each  other.  He  was  honesty  intelligent, 
and  very  energetic,  and  had  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  estate  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  present  alterations  interested  him 
deeply,  and  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  future  Mrs.  Somaine,  whose  artistic 
taste  seemed  to  him  to  equal  her  beauty 
and  her  "  fascinating  manners.'' 

He  had  a  great  deal  to  say  that  evening 
about  the  house,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
works  were  going  on.  On  the  whole,  he 
thought  things  were  satisfactory.  He 
spoke  of  Colonel  Ward's  illness  with  civil 
concern,  and  did  not  tell  Paul  that  the 
foreman  of  the  works  had  thought  himself 
more  hindered  than  helped  by  the  Colonel's 
constant  and  active  supervision.     He  did, 


however,  hint  that  the  Colonel  had  fussed 
himself  into  his  illness,  having  been  terribly 
put  out  about  some  wrong  paper  which  had 
come  from  London,  and  with  which  a  room 
had  been  half-papered  before  the  mistake 
was  found  out  Mr.  Bailey  said  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  Colonel  so  painfully  excited 
about  anything.  He  confessed  that  the 
news  of  the  stroke,  a  few  days  after,  had 
not  surprised  him  very  much. 

Paul  listened  sadly;  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  this  before,  for  the  Colonel  had 
put  the  matter  right  without  troubling  him 
about  it;  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  this 
worry  might  indeed  have  brought  ou  his 
illness.  He  did  not  say  much  to  Mr. 
Bailey,  but  when  the  agent  suggested, 
"Was  it  too  dark  for  him  to  come  and 
look  at  the  house  now)"  he  answered 
rather  quickly,  "Yes."  The  whole  subject 
of  the  house  and  its  decorations  seemed 
painful  and  incongruous  now. 

"  I  shall  be  down  again  the  day  after 
to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Bailey.  "  Will  that 
suit  you  to  look  over  things  I  Shall  you 
be  here  still) " 

"Yes,  I  shall  be  here.  Very  well — 
unless  the  Colonel  is  worse,"  Paul  said 
absently.  And  the  young  agent  went 
away,  thinking,  perhaps,  how  oddly  the 
goods  of  this  world  are  distributed. 

He  did  not,  of  course,  philosophise,  but 
he  said  to  himself:  "  Now,  there's  a  fellow 
who  has  got  everything,  and  cares  for 
nothing ; "  and  he  went  on  to  think  what 
he  would  do  with  Paul  Eomaine's  posses- 
sions if  they  were  his. 

When  he  was  gone,  finding  that  the 
Colonel  was  still  asleep,  this  young  man 
who  cared  for  nothing  wrote  to  Celia,  telling 
her  all  that  was  in  his  heart. 

He  did  go  to  Red  Towers  that  even- 
ing, after  all.  It  was  easy  to  fall  back 
into  the  old  habit  of  doing  what  the  old 
servants  arranged  for  him;  and  when 
Sabin  came  across  to  say  that  his  room 
was  ready,  and  that  he  could  dine  com- 
fortably in  the  study,  which  the  workmen 
had  not  touched,  Paul  soon  saw  that  Barty 
and  Mrs.  Perks  had  enough  to  do  at  the 
Cottage,  without  making  preparations  for 
him.  The  idea  was  so  reasonable,  that  he 
readily  acted  upon  it.  He  went  up  again 
to  see  the  Colonel,  who  was  lying  very 
still ;  their  talk  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
had  been  so  bright  and  full  of  life,  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  him.  As  Paul  stood  by 
his  side  for  a  minute,  the  Colonel  opened 
his  eyes  and  murmured  something.  Paul 
bad  to  stoop  down  to  hear  what  it  was. 
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'<Di  must  belong  to  Celia/'  he  said 
"  Do  you  hear  1    Don'fc  forget.*' 

«*I  will  tell  her  you  said  bo,"  Paul 
answered,  with  a  sudden  burning  sensation 
about  his  eyep,  and  a  tightening  at  his  throat. 
His  letter  to  Gelia  had  already  gone  to 
the  post;  the  message  must  wait  for 
another  day ;  but  he  hardly  knew  whether 
his  dear  old  friend's  words  gave  him  more 
pleasure  or  pain.  That  the  Oolonel  should 
have  such  faith  in  Celia,  faith  enough  to 
trust  her  with  Di,  was,  indeed,  beyond 
what  he  had  ever  hoped ;  but  he  knew  now 
that  the  Colonel  would  not  get  better. 

There  was  no  business  talk  that  night ; 
so  he  told  Barty  to  fetch  him  if  he  were 
wanted,  and  walked  off,  tired  and  sad 
enough,  towards  Red  Tower&  8Mn  tried 
to  cheer  him  with  hopeful  remarks  while 
he  dined  in  the  old  study,  but  he  was  not 
in  a  mood  for  talking  to  Sabin.  He  was 
thinking  all  the  time  of  that  evening,  not 
so  many  weeks  ago^  when  the  Colonel  had 
dined  with  him  there,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
garden,  he  had  told  him  of  his  engagement. 
How  angry  he  had  been,  dear  old  fellow  ! 
But  then  how  easily,  when  she  came,  Cella 
had  smoothed  his  prejudices  away. 

The  old  house  was  always  very  silent  at 
night,  but  that  night  its  stillness  was  some- 
thing quite  oppressive,  and  Paul,  thinking 
of  Celia's  love  of  human  life  and  stir,  of 
the  unflagging  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
had  lately  been  enjoying  Paris,  of  the 
absence  in  her  nature — which  he  thought 
be  knew  so  well—of  any  desire  for  peace 
and  quietness,  began  to  wonder  how  she 
would  endure  living  here.  Then  he  re- 
minded himself,  as  he  sat  staring  into  the 
study  fire,  with  his  haf  py  little  terrier  at 
his  feet,  that  Celia  would  have  the  power 
to  make  Red  Towers  as  cheerful  as  she 
pleased;  the  whole  county  would  be 
delighted  to  welcome  her ;  she  would  soon 
have  plenty  of  acquaintances,  many  of 
whom,  at  present,  he  only  knew  by  name, 
being  known  to  them  as  a  clever,  shy, 
eccentric  boy,  whose  two  guardians  had 
effectually  protected  him  from  the  designs 
or  the  influence  of  neighbours.  When  his 
beautiful  wife  came  to  live  there,  with  her 
pretty  manners,  her  good  taste,  her  posses- 
sions in  the  way  of  horses,  dogs,  floweri*, 
everything  she  cared  for,  or  that  Paul'd 
money  could  give  her,  certainly  Red  Towers 
would  be  very  different  then.  No  place 
could  be  dull  where  Celia  was,  and,  after 
all,  she  was  not  one  of  those  women  who 


depend  on  amusement,  and  are  bored  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Her  temper  was  far  too 
sweet  and  cheerful ;  she  would  always  be 
charming  to  everybody,  and  happy  every- 
where. When  once  all  this  tiresome  bustle 
of  preparations  was  over,  and  the  ordeal  of 
the  wedding,  then  real  happiness  would 
begin,  and  go  on  shining  to  the  end. 

"As  for  me,  I'm  morbid  and  unreAson- 
able.  Mrs.  Percival  told  me  so,"  thought 
Paul  "  Why  on  earth  can't  I  shake  off 
this  stupid  sort  of  nervousness?  The 
Colonel  doesn't  want  me,  because  he'g  ill, 
to  go  about  as  if  the  place  was  full  of 
ghosts.  One  might  really  have  a  reason 
for  being  miserable.  After  all,  there  is 
only  one  person  in  the  world  who  matters, 
and  she  might  like  somebody  else  better 
than  me.  And  she  doesn't,  and  I  am  the 
happiest  fellow  in  the  whole  world." 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
looked  round  at  his  old  dark  walls  and  his 
bookcases.  Colonel  Ward's  hand  had  been 
everywhere ;  he  had  arranged  the  books, 
had  hung  up  Paul's  pictures  and  other 
treasures  over  the  mantelpiece;  he  had 
been  here,  as  proud  and  contented  aa  Sir 
Paul  himself  would  have  been,  to  welcome 
the  young  fellow  when  he  came  home  with 
his  splendid  degrea 

**Iamglad  they  havelet  theold  den  alone,'* 
Paul  thought  'I  shall  keep  it  always 
like  this,  if  Celia  doesn't  mind." 

Then  he  thought  he  would  go  and  look 
at  the  other  rooms ;  so  he  took  a  candle 
and  marched  about  their  sounding  empti- 
ness, where  there  was  not  much  to  be  seen. 
The  solitary  light  shone  faintly  on  new 
artistic  colourings;  there  was  a  fresh, 
damp,  heartless  smell  of  paint  and  plaster, 
and  the  air  was  very  cold,  though  fires  bad 
been  homing  all  day.  Paul  unbarred  the 
shutters  of  one  of  the  great  windows, 
threw  it  open,  and  looked  out  into  the 
night.  The  garden  and  the  woods  were 
still,  and  would  have  been  in  deep  dark- 
ness, but  for  the  glimmer  of  a  powdering 
of  snow. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.      FREDS  TRIUMPH. 

As  Gower  hurried  into  the  house  to  see 
Fred,  no  sacrifice  seemed  to  him  too  great 
to  make  for  May's  favour;  whUe  this 
sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make  was  by  no 
means  so  great  as  it  appeared. 

His  father's  fury  would  be  frightful  if  he 
(Augustus)  took  upon  himself  Fred's  guilt; 
but  it  would  be  hardly  less  frightful  if  he  did 
not  take  it,  and  yet  insisted  upon  marrying 
the  forger's  lUster.  Marry  May  he  must — this 
was  a  postulate  he  woidd  not  go  behind — 
and  his  marriage  with  her  being  assumed, 
he  had  only  to  weigh  against  each  other  his 
father's  fury  at  his  supposed  forgery,  and 
hiB  fury  at  his  union  with  the  sister  of  the 
feloD.  Allowing  that  the  wrath  he  would 
have  to  reckon  with  in  the  latter  case 
might  bo  the  less  of  the  two,  still  it  would 
most  certainly  not  be  so  much  less  as  to 
induce  him  to  forego  the  credit  he  would 
get  with  May  for  his  magnanimity  in 
taking  her  brother's  guilt  upon  himself. 
In  fact,  the  credit  was  the  chief  considera- 
tion of  iJl,  since  without  it  he  could  hardly 
hope  to  win  May's  hand.  And  this  credit, 
on  which  all  depended,  could  be  gained  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  degrees  of  additional 
parental  fury. 

With  these  considerations  clearly  and 
cogently  arranged  in  his  mind.  Grower 
made  his  waj  upstairs  to  Fred's  room. 

Fred,  having  somewhat  recovered  from 
his  stupefaction,  owing  to  the  hopes  he 
had  of  the  success  of  May's  intervention, 
started  up  in  bed  as  Gower  entered  and 
looked  eagerly  in  his  face. 

"I  have  seen  your  sister." 
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"  Well,  I'll  do  it  for  her ;  there's  nothing 
I  wouldn't  do  for  her." 

''But  what  can  you  do  1"  asked  Fred, 
though  he  knew  well  what  alone  could  be 
done  to  save  him. 

"I  must  write  to  the  governor  to  say  it 
was  I  who  altered  the  cheque  and  got  you 
to  cash  it." 

"  What  a  good  fellow  I  Gower,  I  shall 
never  forget  this ;  never  1 " 

<*  He'll  disinherit  me,  of  course ;  but  it 
can't  be  helped." 

"  Oh,  it  will  blow  over,"  Fred  answered 
almost  jauntily. 

"  What  1  forgery  1 "  ciied  (Jower,  by  no 
means  pleased  to  have  his  magnanimity 
minimised.  "  You  would  have  found  that  it 
wouldn't  have  blown  over  you,  I  can  tell 
yon ;  and  he'll  be  ten  times  more  furious 
with  me." 

"  I  didn't  mean  that  it  wasn't  splendid 
of  you;  I  never  heard  of  anything  so 
splendid.  But  I  can't  bear  to  think  that 
you  should  lose  so  much  by  it;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  May,  I  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  I 
wouldn't  indeed ;  but  I  declare  I  thought  I 
had  killed  her  when  I  told  her  of  it.  She 
fell  back  fainting,  and  frightened  me  out 
of  thinking  of  myself  at  aU.  There  never 
was  such  a  sister  ! " 

"Look  here,  Beresford;  I  wish  you'd 
tall  her  that  it's  for  her  I'm  doing  this.  You 
won't  mind,  will  you  1 " 

<'0f  course  I'll  tell  her,  though  she 
needs  no  telling.  No  one  in  the  world 
would  do  it  for  a  mere  friend." 

"  I  would  give  anything  or  do  anything, 
if  I  could  ouly  get  her  to  care  for  me," 
Gower  cried  ardently. 

**  You  could  do  nothing  that  she'll  think 
more  of  than  t^is,  for  she'd  just  lay  doi/FU 
her  life  for  me." 
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"  You'll  say  all  you  can  for  me  to  her  t " 

"  I  don't  think  there's  the  least  need  for 
me  to  say  a  single  word  for  you  to  her; 
but  how  could  I  help  speaking  to  her  of 
all  I  thought  of  this  and  of  you!  I  have 
no  one  else  to  speak  to  about  it." 

''And  if  you  thought  I  had  the  least 
chance  I'd  speak  today  to  her ;  I  cannot 
bear  the  suspense." 

Which,  according  to  Fred's  interpreta- 
tion, meant,  "I  shi^  write  that  letter  when 
I  am  sure  of  being  paid  for  it — ^not  before." 

No  doubt,  this  was  in  GU>wer's  thoughts ; 
but,  besides  this,  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
advisability  of  striking  while  the  iron  was 
hot. 

"All  right;  only  let  me  see  her  and 
sound  her,  and  sing  your  praises  to  her 
first," 

When  Oower  departed  under  the  pre- 
text of  composing  the  fateful  letter  to 
his  father,  but  really  to  allow  Fred  and 
May  to  get  agun  together,  Fred  turned 
this  suit  of  his  friend  to  his  sister  over  and 
over  in  his  mitd. 

First  of  all,  he  promised  himself  no 
small  advantage,  not  immediately  merely, 
but  prospectively  and  permanently,  from 
Mhj'i  engagement  to  the  heir  of  such  an 
est  at)  as  Sir  (George's — such  shooting, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  good  living !  Of 
Gower's  disinheritance  ho  felt  there  was 
not  the  least  danger.  Next  he  turned  to 
think  of  May's  mind  in  the  matter.  Was 
there  the  least  doubt  of  her  accepting  such 
a  match  I  He  could  not  admit  such  a 
doubt.  Personally,  perhaps,  Gower  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  that  a  girl  like  May, 
or  any  girl,  would  fall  headlong  in  love 
with ;  but  this,  after  all,  was  l^ide  the 
question  to  Fred's  thinking.  For,  to  begin 
with,  he  considered  marriage  to  be  to  a 
girl  what  a  profession  was  to  a  man ;  and 
as  a  man,  in  spite  of  some  distaste  for  it, 
will  enter  the  ministry  because  his  father 
has  a  fat  living  in  his  gift,  or  will  go  to 
the  bar  because  his  fatner  is  a  solicitor, 
so  a  girl  marries  for  position  or  fortune  a 
man  whom  she  would  never  marry  for 
love.  As,  then,  Gower  in  fortune  and 
position  was  a  most  brilliant  match.  May 
would  marry  him  in  spite  of  his  being  a 
mu£  Thus  Fred  argued  generally  and 
primarily  with  much  common  sense,  and 
not  without  the  warrant  of  the  world. 
But,  again,  Gower  would  now  to  May's 
romantic  imagination  appear  no  mere 
commonplace  muff,  but  a  hero  of  chivalry. 
Here  Fred  returned  again  in  thought  to 
the   bearings  of  this  match  on  his  own 


interests.  Sir  George,  he  thought,  would 
certainly  relent  before  his  death,  yet  hardly 
less  certainly  would  he  die  before  long,  for 
he  took  no  care  of  a  shattered  constitution. 
His  place  was  just  the  jolliest  in  the  world 
to  stay  at,  and,  as  Gower's  brother-in-law, 
he  might  stay  there  indefinitely.  Then 
Gower — or  May,  any  way — would  supply 
him  with  plenty  of  money  when,  upon  Sir 
George's  death,  they  came  into  command  of 
it  Last  and  least — for  Fred  never  looked 
a  long  way  ahead,  and  hated  besides  the 
idea  of  work — Gower  might  give  or  get 
him  a  poet  to  his  taste,  an  agency,  or 
something  of  that  sort  Besides  this,  such 
a  marriage  would  secure  Fred  absolutely 
against  every  possible  consequence  of  hut 
forgery. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  reflections 
and  calculations,  Fred's  spirits  rose  surpris- 
ingly. What  an  ass  he  was  to  have  thought 
but  a  few  minutes  since  of  throwing  up 
the  sponge  I  Why,  he  had  even  meditated 
suicide — dropping  off  the  wheel  of  fortune 
altogether — and  now  a  single  swift  turn  of 
it  brought  him  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ! 
For  he  was  already  in  imagination  at  the 
top. 

He  sprang  out  of  bed  buoyantly,  dressed 
himself  quickly,  and  hurried  down  to 
breakfast  Here  his  mother  was  awaiting 
him  to  make  much  of  him  in  her  timid 
dog-like  way — ^fearful  each  moment  of  a 
repulsa  However,  Fred  was  nnusually 
complaisant  Not  once  throughout  the 
entire  meal — though  she  was  unremitting 
in  her  loving  attentions  to  him — was  he 
rude  to  her,  a  kindness  which  the  poor 
woman  felt  inexpressibly. 

After  breakfast,  Fred  sought  out  May 
and  found  her  in  her  room. 

"  May,  you've  saved  me  I "  he  cried, 
almost  before  he  had  entered  the  room. 

''But  he  said  it  would  be  no  nae  to 
write,"  May  answered,  speaking  of  what 
her  heart  was  full. 

"  No  use  to  write  !  But  he's  writing 
now." 

It  was  what  she  had  feared  far  more 
than  hoped.  For  the  first  time  she  felt 
that  Fred  was  reckless  and  selfish. 

"Oh,  Fred!" 

"  It's  easy  to  say, '  Oh,  Fred  ! '  and  look 
as  if  I  had  committed  murder,"  Fred 
answered  in  an  injured  tone.  '*  But  what 
was  I  to  do  I  You  know  very  well  it  would 
just  have  killed  mother  and  father." 

"  But  there's  his  father  to  think  of." 

"That's  a  different  thing:  Besides,  he 
doesn't  think    of   anyone   but   yoo.      I 
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declare  I  nover  saw  a  man  bo  muoh  in 
lore/ 

'Tm  80  sorry/'  May  cried,  saying  the 
eommonplaoe  words  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
diBtresa. 
"  Do  yon  mean  yon  dislike  him  t  " 
"I  like  liim«  of  course;  bat  not  in  that 
way/' 

'^Ohy  wen,  be  can't  expect  yon  to  be 
knocked  oyer  in  a  moment  like  himself; 
bat  you'll  oome  to  care  for  him;  you  couldn't 
help  yourself,  he's  such  a  good  fellow." 
May  shook  her  head. 
"  May,  do  you  mean  there's  no  hope  at 
all  for  him  I  "  he  asked,  in  a  startled  tone. 
"  I  never  could  come  to  care  for  him  in 
tliat  way,  Fred ;  never." 

He  sank  into  a  chair  with  a  despairing 
gesture,  half-affected  and  half-sincera 
"Thatsetdesitl" 

^'  What  do  you  mean  1 "  she  faltered. 
''What  do  I  mean  1    Ton  can't  really 
think  that  1  could  let  him  do  this  for  me 
now!" 

"But  he  isn't  doing  it  for— for  that," 
flhs  pleaded  feebly, 

'*  He's  doing  it  only  for  you,  and  if  there's 
no  hope  at  all  for  him,  it  would  be  worse 
than  mean  in  me  to  let  him  do  it,"  he 
cried  magnanimously. 

There  was  a  moment  or  two's  silence 
before  poor  May  ventured  to  make  this 
timid  suggestion.  "  Fred,  don't  you  think 
that  if  Mr.  Gower  explained  everything  to 
his  father — ^how  you  were  driven  to  do  it, 
I  mean — ^and  if  he  offered  for  you  to  return 
the  money,  don't  you  think  that  Sir  George 
Gower  would  pass  it  over  I " 

"What  nonsense,  May!    He's  just  an 

old  savage,  and  all  the  explanations  in  the 

woild  wouldn't  stop  him  going  on  with  it" 

''Bat  if  he  said  something  about  father 

—what  a  death-blow  it " 

''Of  conne  you  know  Sir  George  better 
than  I  do,  or  than  bis  own  son  !  If  there 
were  any  other  way  out  of  it,  do  you  think 
Grower  would  offer  to  ruin  himself  for  me, 
or  that  I  should  accept  the  offer  t " 
"  If  s  such  a  terrible  sacrifice  to  accept  1 " 
"  Gtooi  Heavens,  May !  Ton  drive  me 
mad  I  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  what  a 
sacrifice  it  is  to  accept  I  Do  you  think  I 
would  accept  it^  if  I  had  only  myself  to 
consider  t  I  would  have  been  out  of  it 
all  by  this  if  I  considered  only  myself," 
he^  added,  with  a  dark  significance  that 
chilled  her  to  the  very  heait. 

After  a  few  miMrable  moments  of  silence, 
May  cried  helplessly:  "But  what  can  I 
do!    I  cannot  help  not  carbg  for  him.'" 


"Yon  might  give  him  some  hope.  Of 
course  he  doesn't  dream  of  more  thian  that 
as  yet" 

"  He's  been  speaking  about  it  to  you  I " 

"He's  been  raving  about  you,  if  yon 
mean  that    He  can  talk  of  nothing  else." 

"  Bat  how  can  I  be  anydiing  to  him  t 
He  knows  me  only  for  a  few  days ;  it's  a 
mere  passing  fancy.  Fred  dear,  do  try  to 
put  it  out  of  his  head,"  she  cried,  speaJdng 
in  breathless  and  staccato  sentences. 

"  I  can  put  writing  that  letter  out  of  his 
head,  and  I  must;  but  the  other  is  im- 
possible, as  you  know  as  well  as  I  do." 

"But  what  can  I  dol"  she  cried  again, 
in  a  tone  of  desperation. 

"  I  see  now  that  there's  nothing  for  you 
to  do  but  to  break  this  to  father.  You  can 
do  that»"  Fred  said  sullenly. 

"  Fred,  you  know  I  would  do  anything — 
anything — tosave  you,  and  spare  father  this; 
but  it  isn't  in  my  power  to  care  for  him  as 
he  wishes,  is  it  dear  t "  she  cried  appeal- 
ingly. 

"  That  will  come — it  can't  help  coming, 
he's  such  a  good  fellow.  But  now  he  asks 
you  only  not  to  refuse  him." 

"But  it  never  will  come,  never.  It 
isn't  right;  it  isn't  fair  to  him." 

"  He's  the  best  judge  of  that  himself,  I 
suppose." 

"  Did  he  make  this  the  condition  of  his 
writing  1 "  May  asked  ungenerously,  driven 
as  she  was  to  bay.  She  could  not,  some- 
how, believe  in  Gower's  magnanimity. 

"  Did  he  whatt "  asked  Fred,  in  a  tone 
of  indignant  amazement. 

"I  thought,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
asked  you  to  speak  to  me,"  she  stammered, 
very  much  ashamed  of  herself.  ' 

"  He  told  me  that  he  was  doing  this  for 
your  sake,  if  you  call  that  making  a  bar- 
gain," he  retorted  scornfully. 

"I  oughtn't  to  have  said  that;  but  I 
didn't  mean — I  hardly  know  what  I 
meant" 

"It  isn't  he  that  makes  a  condition  of 
this,  but  I.  I  couldn't  accept  such  a 
sacrifice,  even  for  your  sake,  or  mother's, 
or  father's,  from  a  man  who  was  nothing 
to  me.  If  he  were  going  to  be  a  connection 
of  course  it  would  be  different"  he  said 
loftily. 

But  the  mere  word  "  connection  "  was 
unfortunate,  as  it  helped  May  to  a  shudder- 
ing realisation  of  the  lifelong  relationship 
pressed  upon  her. 

"I  cannot  do  it,  Fred;  I  cannot  in- 
deed," she  cried,  looking  up  at  her  brother 
with  wide,  wistful,  deprecating  eyes. 
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He  Btared,  as  though  in  stupefactioD,  at 
her  for  a  moment,  then  turned  abruptly, 
and  strode  from  the  room.  For  a  minute 
or  two  after  his  departure  May  stayed  in 
the  spot,  in  the  attitude  in  wluch  he  bad 
left  her,  thinking  upon  this  thing  demanded 
of  her.  Then  her  thoughts,  taking  another 
and  more  terrible  turn,  hurried  her  head- 
long from  the  room,  and  along  the  passage 
to  Fred's  door. 

Here  she  knocked  tremulously  twice  in 
quick  Euccession,  and,  receiving  no  answer, 
essayed  to  turn  the  handle  and  enter. 
Bat  the  door  was  locked  on  the  inside. 

"Fredr*  she  cried  frenziedly;  "Fredl 
Fred!"  Still  there  was  no  answer. 
''  Fred  1  open  1  listen  1  I  will  do  anything 
you.  wish.    Fredl" 

'<  What)  "  he  cried  fiercely  at  last. 

*'  Let  me  in.    I  must  speak  to  you  I " 

After  a  few  moments,  in  which  she 
heard  him  moving  across  the  room  and 
then  returning,  he  strode  to  the  door, 
turned  the  key,  and  flung  it  opea 

^'Welir'  he  asked,  with  angry  im- 
patience. 

May's  eyes,  after  a  glance  at  his  face, 
looked  across  the  room  to  where  she  had 
heard  him  moving  a  moment  before,  and 
there  saw  lying  upon  a  chest  of  drawers 
what  she  had  feared — a  revolver.  In  fact, 
Fred  had  just  crossed  the  room  to  take  it 
from  his  half-unpacked  portmanteau,  and 
to  place  it  conspicuously  upon  the  top  of 
the  chest  of  drawers. 

"  Oh,  Fred  I "  she  sobbed  with  a  piteous 
kind  of  dry  sob,  as  she  sank  into  the 
nearest  chair. 

She  looked  so  horror-stricken  that  even 
Fred  felt  remorseful.  However,  he  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  advantage  which  the 
success  of  his  brutal  ruse  had  given  him. 

"  It's  all  right ;  you  needn't  look  as  if  I 
had  made  a  ghost  of  myself,"  he  said. 

But  she  could  oxdy  stare  helplesslv  up 
at  him,  with  the  dazed  look  of  one  half- 
awakened  from  a  frightful  nightmara 

"  There ;  it's  all  ri^ht,"  he  repeated  re- 
assuringly, placing  his  hand  gently  on  her 
shoulder. 

Then  she  broke  down  into  a  wild,  semi- 
hysterical  passion  of  tears,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  she  could  sob  out : 

''Fred — promise — promise  me  never  to 
think  of— of  that  again — promise  me." 

'*  There,  May ;  I'll  promise  anything  you 
like.  It's  all  right,  I  tell^  you.  Come, 
calm  yourself,"  he  said  soothingly,  stooping 
as  he  spoke  to  kiss  her  forehead. 

Then  she  put  both  her  arms  round  his 


neck  and  clung  to  him,  and  gasped  out 
between  her  sobs :  '*  I  will  do  what  you 
want,  if  he  wishes  me." 

''Dear  old  May  I"  he  cried  in  intense 
relief.  "  You've  saved  me  and  all  of  us. 
When  I  thought  of  mother  and  father  I 
was  nearly  msS." 

"  And  you  will  promise  ? " 

«  There's  no  need  to  promise  now.  Of 
course,  I'll  promise,"  he  cried  buoyantly. 

And  then,  poor  May,  reassured,  though 
not  a  little  surprised  by  this  flippant  re- 
action of  high  spirits,  hurried  back  to  her 
own  room  to  fling  herself  there  upon  her 
knees. 

Meanwhile  Fred  was  triumphant,  with 
little  or  no  remorse  to  chequer  his  triumpk 
Had  he  not  bought  that  revolver  in 
London,  when  in  one  of  his  black  mood?, 
against  such  a  moment  as  this)  True, 
he  had  no  immediate  intention  of  re- 
sorting to  it,  but  he  might  have  been 
driven  to  resort  to  it,  if  Gk>wer  broke  his 
promise  on  learning  that  May  was  immov- 
able. After  all,  what  May  had  imagined 
might  have  happened  an  hour  or  two  later. 
As  for  her  beuie  victimised,  the  idea  was 
preposterous.  Never  again  would  she  have 
the  chance  of  so  brilliant  a  match ;  while, 
as  for  coming  to  care  for  him,  of  course 
she  would  in  time,  after  the  manner  of 
women,  and  once  she  cared  for  him  she 
would  see  no  fault  in  him.  On  the  whole, 
Fred  felt  that  he  was  making  a  handsome 
and  happy  provision  for  May'a  futura 

A    CHAT    ABOUT    CLOTHES. 

There  must  be  but  few  people  in  our 
northern  islands  who  would  welcome  sympa- 
thetically an  ''apology  for  clothes,"  even 
were  I  to  write  such  an  essay.  To  us, 
dress  is  nothing  less  than  a  second  skin. 
We  should  die  were  we  deprived  of  our 
natural  skin.  We  certamly  should  not 
live  through  many  winters  were  we 
abruptly  compelled  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  life  without  the  clothes  which  may 
be  called  our  artificial  skin. 

To  be  sure,  apologies  for  clothes  have 
been  written  ere  thia  Their  authors  have 
penned  them  in  all  sincerity,  sitting,  as 
Sydney  Smith  would  say,  in  little  else 
except  their  bones.  Clotlies,  to  them, 
have  seemed  sinful  vanities  and  pomps  of 
the  flesh,  as  much  deserving  of  condemna- 
tion as  luxurious  living,  and  the  more 
positive  infractions  of  the  divine  command- 
ments.   But   these  consistent  anchoritea 
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and  ascetics  have  no  right  to  expect  others 
to  fancy  their  maxims,  or  to  follow  their 
example,  nnless  they  can  prove  that  it  is 
comfortable  as  well  as  befitting  to  face  the 
weather  unprotected.  They,  for  the  most 
part,^  lived  in  delicious  climes,  where  the 
son  itself  was  warmer  than  ten  woollen 
cloaks;  and  thus,  while  assuming  to  preach, 
they  ^d  but  advise  what  was  most  con- 
venient 

But,  it  may  be  said,  did  not  our  own  lineal 
ancestors,  in  this  self-same  island  of  Britain, 
go  about,  with  no  great  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  almost  as  nude  as  these 
Egyptian  hermits  t  If  they  were  able  thus 
to  withstand  the  cold  of  winter,  why 
should  not  we  also  be  able  t 

Now,  I  opine  that  our  ideas  about  the 
early  Britons  are  largely  romantic,  and 
therefore  unveracious.  We  think  of  them, 
when  we  have  time  to  devote  to  such  un- 
profitable musing,  as  the  Bomans,  who 
fought  with  them,  have  sketched  them  for  all 
time.  Theywere  bronzed,  massy-shouldered, 
long-haired  individuals,  wearing  nothing 
but  a  girth  band :  and  thus  they  fought 
with  the  armoured  soldiers  of  Augustus 
and  his  successors. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  natives  always  terminated  a  campaign 
when  the  warm  weather  came  to  an  end. 
They  then  went  into  winter  quarters ;  and 
expected  to  see  and  hear  nothing  more 
about  their  enemies  until  the  spring  was 
well  forward.  How  should  the  Bomans 
knoWy  therefore,  what  extra  clothing  the 
ancient  Britons  put  on  when  the  early  frosts 
of  October  began  to  chill  their  bones  f  No 
doubt,  in  truUi,  these  shaggy  barbarians, 
men  and  women  alike,  dad  themselves  in 
as  many  sheep  and  calfskins  as  they  could 
well  carry  during  the  cold  montlus :  and 
thus  sufficiently  justify  US|  their  posterity, 
for  oar  habitual  use  of  clothes. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  body  is  the 
garment  of  the  soul.  Whether  this  be,  or 
be  not,  merely  a  graceful  metaphor,  we 
might  well  somewhat  expand  it.  Without 
the  costume  of  the  body,  what  individuality 
would  our  various  souls  possess — ^if  we  can 
imagine  them  primarily  gifted  with  a  sphere 
of  existence  like  oursT'  We  should  be 
little  more  enlivening  as  a  human  spectacle 
than  a  crowd  of  common  hens'  eggs. 
Similarly,  were  we  all  to  live  without  the 
embellishment  of  dress,  how  tired  the  more 
innately  sesthetic  of  us  would  infallibly 
become  of  the  monotonous  flesh  tint,  which 
would,  of  course,  be  the  main  colour  of 
our  personalities!     Hence,  just    as    the 


original  germ  of  our  life  is  rendered 
distinctly  more  interesting  to  the  eye  in  its 
garment  of  the  body,  so  also  the  body 
itself  gains  new  attractions  by  the  gar- 
ments with  which  convention  and  necessity 
have  endued  it.  I  dare  say  to  one  removed 
from  our  earth  and  well  situated  outside 
our  solar  system,  an  expansion  of  this 
simile  would  be  possible.  He  wQuld  be 
able  to  discuss  the  different  planets  in  their 
different  garb  of  different  atmospheres, 
even  as  we  can  discuss  ourselves,  our  cotton 
gowns,  and  our  calf-skin  boots. 

Of  course^  it  is  a  moot  question  how  far 
our.  health  is  affected  by  a  complete  surren- 
der to  fashion  in  the  matter  of  the  bulk  of 
clothes  which  we  wear.  Who  of  us  does  not 
know  this  or  that  octogenarian  who  is 
fond  of  boasting  that  he  has  never  worn 
an  overcoat  in  his  life  t — his  longevity  is  in- 
evitably attributed  to  this  fact  After  all, 
however,  it  is  but  a  feeble  little  vaunt 
Why,  if  the  principle  be  once  accepted, 
did  not  the  old  man,  in  his  younger  days, 
gradually  diBcard  his  other  clothes  also) 
He  would  then  have  dispensed  with 
tailors  and  tailors'  bill&  But  is  it  not 
probable  that  Fate  would  have  balanced 
his  scales  for  him  in  some  other  wayl 
By  his  uncommon  abstinence  in  coats 
and  trousers,  might  he  not  have  acquired 
so  robust  an  appetite  that  the  money, 
which  hitherto  was  wont  to  go  in  garments, 
would  have  been  claimed  by  the  butcher 
and  the  baker  1  Clearly,  in  such  a  case — 
no  unlikely  case,  either — it  were  more  be- 
coming to  dress  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
than  to  eat  like  two  or  three  common  men 
put  together. 

That  gentle  wit,  Montaigne,  in  one  of 
his  essays,  remarks  :  *'  I  know  not  who  it 
was  that  asked  a  beggar  whom  he  saw  in 
his  shirt,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  brisk 
as  another  muffled  up  to  the  ears  in  furs^ 
how  he  could  endure  to  go  about  so. 
*  Why,  sir,'  said  he ;  *  you  go  with  your 
face  bare,  but  I  am  all  face.' "  It  was  a 
perception  of  this  reference,  and  a  sense  of 
humiliation  at  seeing  so  many  small  French- 
men, ''whom  he  could  have  thrown  down 
with  a  breath,"  walking  without  their  hatp, 
that  made  Horace  Wiupole  systematically 
harden  himself  by  exposure.  He  used  to  go 
on  to  his  lawn  at  Twickenham,  when  the 
dew  was  thick,  wearing  a  thin  pair  of 
slippers  on  his  feet  ana  nothing  on  his 
head.  At  the  outset,  this  temptation  of 
the  demon,  which  the  French  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  *'  le  catch-cold,"  brought  him 
a  severe  feverish  influenza.    But,  when  he 
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had  conquered  this,  he  was  a  privileged 
man  for  the  rest  of  his  long  lifetime. 
"Dranghte  of  air,  damp  rooms,  windows 
open  at  his  back,  all  situations  in  short, 
were  idike  to  him."  If  one  of  his  guests 
troubled  because  he  seemed  wilfully  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  weather,  he  would  some- 
what pettishly  inform  them :  "  My  back  is 
the  same  with  my  face,  and  my  neck  is 
like  my  nose."  To  this  hardening  process, 
and  his  habit  of  drinking  iced  water,  the 
luxurious  "dilettante,"  in  great  measure^ 
attributed  his  eighty  years  of  agreeable 
life.  It  would  be  interestinff,  as  some  sort 
of  confirmation  to  Walpol^s  opinioi^  to 
ret  statistical  information  about  the  after 
ife  of  our  Bluecoat  boys.  Do  they,  as  a 
rule,  suffer  from  colds  when  they  take  up 
the  common  fashion  of  hat-wearing  after 
they  leave  Newgate  Street  t  And  do  any 
of  them,  later  in  life,  abandon  this  vicious 
indulgence,  and  retup  to  the  lusty  custom 
of  their  youth,  with  profit  to  their  health 
as  well  as  their  purse  t 

Having  already  sufficiently  admitted  that 
it  is  on  the  whole  beneficial  for  us  to  wear 
clothing,  it  would  be  curious  to  trace  the 
history  of  apparel  from  its  very  beginning. 
Our  philosophic  naturalists  talk  much 
about  their  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the 
human  race  from  very  low  antecedents, 
and  in  the  construction  of  their  system  are 
at  a  loss  for  at  least  one  very  importaiit 
link.  Why  should  we  not  in  the  same 
way  deduce  the  evolution  of  fashion  from 
the  single  girth  band  of  early  mant  Which 
came  fi^t  into  court,  the  head  or  the  feetl 
And  how  long  a  time  elapsed  between  the 
establishment  of  the  custom  of  wearing  a 
feather  in  the  hair  and  a  bone  through 
the  gristle  of  the  nose,  and  the  serious  step 
of  the  conception  of  primeval  shirt  I  Had 
climate  or  the  inborn  vanity  of  human 
beings  the  more  concern  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  those  thin  first  rudiments  of  fashion, 
which  have,  in  our  day,  developed  into  the 
myriad  of  drapers,  haberdashers,  hatters, 
hosiers,  and  bootmakers'  shops  which  we 
80  naively  accept  as  essential  to  our 
existence  I 

These  are  knotty  questions  which  may 
be  solved  in  volumes,  not  in  a  single  essay. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  our  fore- 
fathers received  no  small  stimulus  to  their 
desire  for  decoration  from  the  sight  of  the 
various  plumage,  dainty  fur  coats,  etc.,  of 
the  other  wild  denizens  of  their  woods  and 
forests.  Imagine  the  train  of  ideas  which 
might  perplex  a  thick-headed  aborigine  in 
the  depths  of  Brazil  while  he  stood  under  a 


gigantic  tree  contemplating  the  gorgeous 
adornments  of  a  biid  of  Paradise.  The 
bird  was  to  him  but  a  weak  creature  in  a 
fine  dress.  Why  should  he  not  kill  it  and 
deck  himself  in  its  feathers!  The  deed 
done,  one  may  conceive  with  what  anxiety 
he  either  stole  to  the  placid  waters  of  the 
nearest  lake  and  looked  at  his  refiection, 
or  strutted  off  to  his  miserable  wigwam  to 
ask  his  wife  what  she  thought  of  him  in 
his  new  shape.  Perhaps,  indeed,  some 
such  innovator  by  his  sudden  i^parition  to 
strangers  in  these  remote  solitudes,  became 
the  prototype  of  those  ecoentrici  much  be- 
feathered  divinities  whom  the  Central 
Americans  used  to  worship  in  effigy  amid 
ghoulish  sacrifices. 

One  can  fancy  how  rapturously  a  weak 
chieftain  in  a  barbarous  community  would 
welcome  the  institution  of  dress,  even  in 
its  earliest  stage,  as  a  means  of  indicating 
his  superiority.  Hence,  too,  the  samptoary 
laws  of  our  own  land  in  those  pre-Bef orma- 
tion  days,  when  *'  drees  was  the  symbol  of 
rank."  How  emphatic  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  baron  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
"  dressed  in  authority,"  and  his  spiritless 
half  nude  villeins  1  It  is  an  old  saying 
that  a  man  well  dressed  is  twice  a  man. 
Neither  in  such  times,  when  the  coat  marks 
the  rank,  nor  now  when  all  fashion  bowi  to 
the  democratic  broadcloths,  can .  it  be 
genuinely  confessed  that 

Tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom ! 

Clothes  serve  many  purposes  nowadays. 
Whatever  their  original  meaning,  in  these 
days  they  are  worn  often  less  from  vanity 
or  as  a  source  of  wannth  than  as  a  decoy. 
Like  conversation,  according  to  Talleyrand, 
they  rather  conceal  than  advertise  the  cir- 
eimstances  of  their  wearer.  The  man 
who,  three  centuries  ago,  had  he  then  lived, 
would  have  been  magnificent  in  puffed 
breeches  of  silk  and  satin,  in  the  Victorian 
era,  leaves  the  profusion  of  jewellery  and 
dazzling  neckties,  which  have  come  to  be 
held  as  a  mark  of  wealth,  to  fishmongers 
and  publicans  in  holiday  attire. 

Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vioee  do  appear ; 
Robes  and  f urr*d  gowns  hide  alL    Plate  sin  with 

gold, 
And  the  strong  lanoe  of  jostice  hnrtless  breaks : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

So  it  was,  no  doubt^  when  poor  old  King 
Lear  uttered  his  wafl,  and  the  moral  of  his 
words  is,  of  course,  as  good  now  as  it  waa 
then. 
Thus,  in  effect)  clothes  may  be  said  to 
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increase  the  complexity  of  social  inter- 
ooone.  If  we  could  associate  one  with 
another,  as  soul  with  sonl,  divested  of  the 
distractions  of  flesh  and  hones,  this  would 
be  ideal  society.  The  incumbrance  of  a 
body  has,  however,  to  be  accepted,  and  the 
little  cases  and  peculiarities  of  the  body 
much  obstruct  the  free  communion  of  soul 
with  fiooL  Moreover,  the  body  hides  the 
soul,  sometimes  very  completely ;  so  that 
intercourse  between  two  individuals  who, 
as  mere  souls,  would  have  had  not  a  word 
to  say  to  each  other,  may  be  carried  on  in 
a  manner  wholly  artificial  and  strained, 
and,  therefore,  unprofitable.  But,  add  to 
this,  the  confusion  of  real  personalities 
which  dress  also  introduces,  and  it  is  often 
vain  in  the  extreme  for  a  man  to  ask  him- 
self, ''  who's  who  I "  We  are  in  a  double 
wrapping  of  unreality,  and  many  of  us 
spend  a  lifetime  in  futile  seeking  for  true 
congenial  spirits.  The  habit  of  disguise  is 
thrust  on  us  by  nature  and  our  ancestors, 
and  we  pay  the  penalty  for  all  No 
wonder  the  philosopher,  who  condescends 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  clothing,  finds 
language^  halt  in  the  expression  of  his 
intense  irony  towards  coats  and  their 
wearers  in  general. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  pity  that  so 
many  honest  people  have  wasted  good  in- 
dignation upon  a  theme  which  is,  after  all, 
innosent  in  comparison  with  others.  Take 
the  following  verse  from  a  clever  series  of 
stanzis,  all  equally  harsh : 

If  there's  one  cause 
Beyond  other  that  draws 
My  utmost  scorn  and  loathing, 
'Tia  the  fuss  fools  make, 
And  the  pains  they  take. 
About  their  outward  clothing. 

Sorely,  since  we  are  now  obliged  to  be 
clothed,  it  is  well  to  be  particular  how  we 
are  clothed.  The  maxim  which  reminds 
as  that  **  appearances  are  deceitful,"  is  on 
all  tongues;  but  few  of  us  are  able  to 
remember  it  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
such  remembrance  might  have  been  of  use 
to  us.  And  if  it  be  true — as  no  doubt  it 
is — "that  a  stranger  of  tolerable  sense, 
dressed  like  a  gentleman,  will  be  better 
received  by  those  of  qucdity  above  him, 
than  one  of  much  bistter  parts  whose 
dress  is  regulated  by  the  rigid  notions  of 
frugality,"  this  may,  at  lesst^  be  a  lesson 
to  us  to  tike  pains  about  our  outward 
clothing,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
be  ready  to  discern  the  worth  that  often 
underlies  a  shabby  dress  or  a  threadbare 
coatw 


A  KNOT  CUT. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  L 

A  WOMAN  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
landing,  looking  down  at  the  crowd,  which 
the  two  policemen  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case were  driving  back.  Men,  women,  and 
even  children,  were  surging  up  the  narrow 
staircase,  inspired  by  a  morbid  curiosity  to 
try  and  get  a  glimpse  of  that  attic  door, 
which  shut  in  the  dreadful  spectacle  of 
murder. 

A  man  lay  ia  that  room,  stabbed  through 
the  heart  It  was  the  ghastly  stream  of 
his  blood,  spilt  by  his  brother  man, 
trickling  sluggishly  beneath  the  doorway, 
which  had  first  drawn  attention  to  lus 
end. 

Hoarse  voices  speculated  as  to  the  cause 
and  time  of  the  crime.  The  police  were 
besieged  with  questions,  which  they  could 
not  answer,  thoughnhey  put  on  a  wise, 
impenetrable,  superior  kind  of  air,  as  if 
they  could  say  much  on  the  subject  if  they 
only  cared  to  do  so. 

The  door  of  the  house  had  stood  open 
most  of  that  day,  for  there  were  workmen 
about  it,  doing  repairs  after  the  dilatovy, 
happy-go-lucky  fashion  in  which  poor 
people's  houses  are  generally  treated.  The 
murderer  must  have  come  and  gone,  with 
the  people,  who  were  coming  and  going  all 
day  long,  in  that  overcrowded  tenement.       ^ 

The  winter  day  was  short.  The  dusk  of 
a  November  evening  set  in  soon,  and  the 
fog  and  the  drizzling  rain  had  made  the 
twilight  darker.  He  bad  probably  come 
as  the  afternoon  was  dosing  in;  one  of 
the  many  children  in  the  house  had 
heard  the  murdered  man  singing  in  his 
room  at  his  dinner-hour.  Public  indigna- 
tion was  all  the  greater,  because  the  man 
had  been  a  universal  favourite. 

The  woman  standing  on  the  landing 
heard  all  this  discussed.  She  had  heard  it 
discussed  by  the  crowd  outside,  standing 
staring  up  at  the  house  as  if  its  dreadful 
secret  were  written  on  its  walls.  She  had 
heard  every  possible  theory  as  to  the  mur- 
derer and  his  motive  suggested,  as  she 
forced  her  way  up  the  staircase ;  everybody, 
who  recognised  her  as  "  the  young  woman 
who  lived  in  the  next  attic"  to  that 
occupied  by  the  dead  man,  called  out  to 
her  what  had  happened. 

She  had  been  away  all  day  at  her  work, 
and  only  learned  the  news  on  her  return. 
The  police  let  her  pass  when  she  told  them 
that  she  lived  up  there.    She  stopped  on 
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the  landing  and  looked  down  at  theexcited, 
upturned  faces.  One  man,  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  crowd,  a  slightly-built, 
quiet-faced  young  man,  dres^  like  a 
respectable  workman,  who  had  not  added 
any  theory  to  all  those  eagerly  propounded 
about  him,  but  had  stood  with  hu  hands 
in  his  pockets,  apathetically  staring  at  the 
guarded  door,  looked  up  with  a  curious, 
sudden  swiftness  as  she  looked  down. 

As  it  happened,  her  eyes,  with  a  sup- 
pressed, expectant  watchfulness  of  vision, 
taking  in  the  whole  of  those  upturned 
faces,  were  resting  really  on  his.  Perhaps 
it  was  rather  her  other  senses  which  were 
conveying  to  her  mind  the  consciousness  of 
that  eager,  vengeance-excited  crowd  of  men 
and  women ;  and  she  only  saw,  in  reality, 
that  one  pale,  quiet  face.  For,  as  their 
eyes  met — a  sudden  shock  like  that  of  an 
electric  current  flowing  from  him  to  her — 
set  her  quivering  with  a  fear  and  a  repul- 
sion, and  she  suddenly  cared  nothing  for 
the  rest  of  that  crowd.  They  might  have 
been  puppets  in  some  mimic  show.  They 
were  nothing.  It  was  only  this  one  man, 
with  that  strange,  terrible  keenness  of 
vision,  against  whom  she  had  to  guard. 

She  turned  and  went  into  her  room, 
shutting  to  the  door  upon  her. 

<*  Who  is  that  1 "  asked  the  workman  of 
the  policemen. 

**  Janet  Malone,  sempstress." 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  three  weeks  after  the  murder. 
Life  in  108,  Treverton  Street,  had  gone 
back  into  its  usual  routine.  The  miuder 
was  still  a  mystery ;  but  the  dead  man  had 
been  buried.  The  police  no  longer  haunted 
the  street  Even  the  murdered  man's 
room  had  a  new  lodger.  The  young  work- 
man, whom  Janet  Malone  had  noticed, 
had  taken  the  room.  As  yet,  few  in  the 
house  had  seen  him,  and  still  fewer  had 
exchanged  any  words  with  him.  People 
looked  rather  askance  at  him  for  taking 
such  a  lodging,  at  least,  so  soon  after  the 
tragedy.  Bat  he  showed  himself  rather 
taciturn  and  reserved  to  his  new  neigh- 
bours, and  quite  indifferent  to  their 
opinions.  His  work  was  irregular,  or  else 
he  was  lazy,  for  he  went  in  and  out  in  a 
desultory  fashion ;  sometimes  spending  the 
whole  day  in  his  room,  and  only  going  out 
late  in  the  evening,  returning  when  aU  the 
respectable  occupants  of  the  house  were  in 
bed.  On  other  days  he  would  go  out  early, 
and  be  away  all  day.    If  everybody  in  that 


house  had  not  been  too  much  engaged  in 
solving  the  problem  of  existence  to  notice 
it,  they  might  have  discovered  that  his 
restless,  indifferent  air  was  but  a  cloak  to 
the  most  intense  watchfulness.  When  he 
was  alone  that  listlessness  would  fall  from 
him,  and  every  movement  would  betray  an 
alert  decision  which  boded  ill  for  the  person 
who  had  been  deceived  by  his  appearance 
of  languor,  and  his  eyes  would  brighten 
into  that  keenness  of  vision  which  had  so 
terrified  Janet  Malone. 

She  had  not  met  him  again.  She  did 
not  even  know  that  he  had  taken  the  room 
next  to  hera  She  made  the  discovery  one 
day,  about  ten  days  after  he  had  been  in 
the  house.  She  recognised  him  at  once. 
Indeed,  his  face,  with  its  quiet,  vigilant 
power,  had  haunted  her  since  the  day  of 
the  murder. 

The  workmen  had  left  their  work  in  the 
house  half-finished.  One  of  the  repairs  to 
which  they  had  had  to  attend,  was  the 
chimney  in  her  room.  Some  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  wind,  the  smoke,  instead  of 
going  up,  poured  down  into  the  room  in  a 
manner  almost  intolerable.  She  had  msde 
endless  complaints  to  the  agent  of  the 
landlord,  but  nothing  had  been  done,  and 
now  the  workmen  had  once  more  gone 
away  without  rectifying  the  chimney.  This 
evening,  when  she  came  home  from  her 
work  and  lighted  her  fire,  the  smoke  was 
worse  than  ever.  Half-suffocated,  she 
flung  open  her  door,  and  stepped  out  into 
the  landing.  At  the  same  moment — so 
close  upon  it,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
the  opening  of  her  door  had  been  the 
signal  for  him  to  open  his  —  the  young 
workman  appeared  in  his  doorway.  Janet 
recognised  him  through  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  rolling  up  between  them.  She 
shrank  back,  under  the  shock  of  his  un- 
expected presence. 

''Is  your  room  on  firet"  he  aaked. 
"  What  a  smoke  I " 

'<No."  She  had  recovered  herself.  '*It 
is  my  chimney." 

She  laughed,  but  shivered  at  the  aame 
moment,  as  if  with  cold.  He  knew  that  it 
was  not  physical  cold  that  had  made  her 
shudder;  but  he  glanced  up  at  the  open 
trap  door  overhead.  It  was  left  open  to 
allow  the  smoke  from  her  room  to  escape. 
Through  it  could  be  seen  the  broken  roof, 
from  which  the  rain  was  dropping  to  the 
landing  where  they  stood. 

His  face  blackened. 

<at's  infamous  1  The  house  isn't  fit 
for  a  dog." 
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''The  landlord  apparently  thinks  it  is 
fit  for  human  beings,"  she  said,  bitterly. 
And  then,  in  a  kinder  tone,  **I  am  afindd 
yoa  find  that  open  trap-door  disagreeable. 
Bat  I  am  obliged  to  have  it  open,  or  we 
fihoold  be  suffocated  with  the  smoke.'' 

"Oh I  I  don't  mind.  But  yon— yoa 
most  have  been  perished  these  last  bitter 
days." 

She  made  an  impatient  movement. 

"  One  gets  osed  to  everything." 

"Philosophy  1 "  He  laoghed,  wondering 
again  as  he  had  so  often  wondered  daring 
the  past  fortnight  when  he  had  secretly 
watched  her  comings  and  goings,  and 
listened  to  her  voice,  how  it  happened  that 
a  woman  of  each  refinement  should  be 
linng  in  her  position.  He  had  been 
edacated  in  a  different  position  himself, 
and  knew  that  these  rough  work-people 
about  her  were  not  of  her  order.  *'Let 
me  come  in  and  look  at  your  chimney," 
he  added.    "  I  am  a  Jack  of  all  trades." 

She  hesitated  a  second,  then  without 
speaking  led  the  way  into  her  room.  He 
followed.  The  room  was  full  of  smoke, 
and  just  as  they  entered  a  violent 
gust  of  wind  brought  down  an  ava- 
lanche of  soot  and  rubbish  on  the  fire, 
extinguishing  the  feeble  flames  which  were 
already  almost  succumbing  to  adverse 
circumstances.  With  a  dismayed  cry,  they 
both  rushed  to  the  fireplace.  He  insisted 
upon  clearing  up  the  place  for  her,  and 
they  grew  quite  sociable  as  they  laughed 
and  tolked  over  the  catastrophe  in  her 
exquisitely  clean  and  neat  room. 

When  some  sort  of  order  was  re- 
established, he  would  take  no  denial  to 
hb  request,  that  she  should  come  in  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  by  his  fire.  She  yielded 
at  last  She  was  cold  and  tired,  and  had 
come  home  from  her  work,  with  all  a 
woman's  longing  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
The  bdiling  of  her  own  kettle  looked 
hopeless,  and  he  had  been  very 
kind.  Yet  it  cost  her  a  terrible  effort  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  that  room.  Though 
he  talked  away  cheerfully,  and  did  not 
seem  to  look  at  her,  he  saw  the  faint 
shuddering  hesitation  in  the  doorway.  He 
pat  her  a  chair  near  the  fire,  and  making 
his  tea,  poured  her  out  a  cup  and  cut  her 
some  bread  and  butter.  She  sat  leaning 
back  in  her  chair  watching  him.  It  was 
long  since  she  had  been  waited  on  like 
this.  It  took  her  back  to  old  days 
when 

She  relentlessly  drove  back  the  thought 
She   was  a   workwoman  now.    He   sat 


at  the  table  drinking  his  own  tea,  and 
talking  sensibly  and  pleasantly  upon 
various  topics ;  but  he  was  gradually  lead- 
ing up  to  one. 

<*  Yes,  one  might  really  think  poverty  a 
crime,  it  takes  a  nian  into  such  strange 
places.  For  instance,  my  coming  to  this 
room.  It  is  not  pleasant  exactly,  but  the 
landlord  has  taken  off  a  little  of  the  rent 
owing  to  the  recent  ovent;  and  dead  men 
don't  trouble  the  living.  And  you  too — 
you  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  change 
your  room  1 " 

''  As  you  say,  poor  people  cannot  always 
follow  tiieir  fancies." 

'*You  are  sensible.  Why  should  you 
go  to  the  expense  and  bother  of  moving  Y 
The  dead  man  is  at  peace.  So  apparenUy 
is  his  murderer!  I  wonder  what  the 
police  are  about" 

''The  police,  like  a  good  many  other 
people,  may  make  a  wrong  start  to  begin 
with ;  and  each  step  naturally  only  leads 
them  farther  from  their  goal" 

"Yon  mean  that  they  may  base  their 
conclusions  on  an  error,"  he  said  ab- 
stractedly. 

"The  first  thing  is,  doubtless,  to  find 
out  the  right  motive  for  the  crime,"  he 
went  on.  "In  the  case  of  this  Patrick 
O'Connor  it  was  certainly  not  robbery; 
it  was  probably  personal  revenge." 

"  Probably,  as  the  murderer  took 
nothing." 

"Or  there  are  such  things  as  secret 
societies ;  for  this  man,  from  all  accounts, 
could  scarcely  have  had  a  personal  enemy. 
He  may  have  failed  the  society  he  belonged 
to,  and  was  therefore  marked  out  for 
vengeance." 

She  answered  him  quietly,  her  manner 
being  perfectly  self-possessed.  But  he  saw 
by  her  eyes  that  he  was  torturing  her.  They 
were  the  windows  of  her  soul,  which  was 
rebelling,  fluttering,  crying  out  against  his 
merciless  treatment  He  had  seen  enough 
— for  the  present — and  he  let  her  go.  He 
turned  the  conversation.  She  talked  a 
few  moments  more,  and  then  rose. 

He  rose,  too,  and,  as  he  bid  her  good-bye, 
a  sudden  discovery  he  made,  fell  on  Urn 
like  a  shock.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman. 
Up  to  this  moment,  he  had  seen  in  her  only 
a  tired,  haggard-faced  woman,  with  heavy 
eyes  and  pale  lips. 

Now,  though  she  was  outwardly  so  quiet, 
her  cheeks  and  lips  were  tinged  with  a 
crimson  of  intense  excitement,  and  her 
eyes  were  brilliant  with  that  same  sup- 
pressed pain  and  fear.    The  manhood  in 
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him  was  suddenly  stirred  to  its  founda- 
tions by  her  beautifuli  suffering  woman- 
hood. 

"  I  was  right,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  alone 
staring  into  hia  fire.  "  She  knows  all  about 
it.  It  was  a  wise  thing  coming  here.  She 
has  some  motive,  too,  for  staying  in  the 
house ;  that  motive  may  guide  me  to  the 
plans  of  the  murderer." 

Nothing  showed  more  clearly  how 
powerfully  she  had  moved  him,  than  the 
fact  that  his  previous  suspicion  that  she 
had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  deed  had 
completely  vanished.  The  murder  had 
only  been  known  to  her  after  it  was  done ; 
of  that  he  was  now  certain.  She  must  be 
shielding  some  one  through  affection,  or 
fe&r;  she,  too,  might  be  a  member  of 
that  secret  society  to  which  he  had  already 
found  out  the  murdered  man  belonged. 


CHAPTER  III. 

That  evening  began  an  acquaintance 
which  continued.  Janet  tried  hard,  at 
first,  to  break  it  off;  but  she  yielded,  at 
last,  to  the  gentle,  but  irresistible,  persis- 
tence he  brought  to  bear  on  her.  There 
were  moments  when  she  became  conscious 
of  this  quiet  but  relentless  will  which  had 
mastered  her  own,  in  this  simple  matter  of 
acquaintanceship,  and  then  she  was  filled 
with  fear,  and  rebelled  against  it,  only  to 
succumb  again  to  the  charm  she  reiiUy 
found  in  his  society. 

These  moments  of  anger  and  revolt 
became  rarer  as  the  days  went  on.  After 
all,  it  was  pleasant  to  have  a  companion  to 
whom  she  could  talk  as  to  an  equal.  For 
he,  too,  she  was  certain,  came  from  a 
different  class  to  that  surrounding  him. 
He  was  educated,  clever,  refined ;  but,  as 
she  kept  her  past  to  herself,  so  did  he  his, 
and  they  were  both  contented  to  take 
the  present,  as  it  was. 

He  had  fallen  into  a  way  of  almost  daily 
meeting  her,  as  she  came  home  from  her 
work,  and  not  a  day  passed  without  their 
exchanging  greetbgs  and  seeing  each 
other  for,  at  least,  a  few  moments,  either 
in  the  house  or  streets. 

Her  old  fear  of  him  vanished,  and,  day 
by  day,  some  subtle  sympathy,  to  be  felt 
but  not  expressed,  drew  them  closer  to  each 
other.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  her  loneli- 
ness. How  lonely  she  had  been  during  the 
last  few  years  she  did  not  know  till  she  felt 
what  this  companion  was  to  her  now.  It 
was  such  a  relief  to  that  gnawing,  horrible 


fear  of  anticipation  which  had  haunted  her 
solitude,  ever  since  the  day  of  the  murder. 
Every  moment  might  bring  to  her  what 
she  dreaded,  with  such  dreadful,  shrinkiog 
repulsion.  She  was  terrified  at  bebg 
alone. 

This  simple,  pleasant,  frank  friendship 
between  her  and  Mark  Grey  was  a  very 
haven  of  refuge  and  peace  from  her  own 
unrestf  ul  loneliness,  and  that  thing  which 
she  dreaded.  But  it  was  coming  near  her, 
very  near;  and  as  she  walked  and  talked 
with  this  man,  she  little  knew  that  it  was 
he  who,  in  another  life  to  the  one  he 
showed  to  her,  was  ruthlessly  driving 
it  on. 

She  had  once  asked  him  what  Ids  work 
was.  But  he  had  evaded  her  question. 
He  had  a  curious  and  growing  dislike  now 
to  meet  her  eyes  after  he  had  deceived  her 
in  an  answer.  She  thought  he  worked  too 
hard,  for  he  seemed  as  she  talked  to  him 
one  afternoon,  about  a  month  after  she  had 
known  him,  to  have  grown  paler  and 
thinner,  while  at  moments  his  face  had  a 
harassed  look.  She  made  some  remark 
about  it.  He  answered  her  in  a  constrained 
and  rather  cold  manner.  For  the  next 
three  days  she  saw  nothing  of  him.  He 
did  not  even  sleep  in  the  house.  It  was 
at  the  end  of  these  three  days  that  she  dis- 
covered by  the  loneUness  caused  by  his 
absence,  how  pleasant  their  companionship 
had  been.  She  came  home  that  third 
evening,  feeling  the  old  weary  lisUessness 
and  indifference  of  life ;  but  as  she  turned 
the  handle  of  her  door  all  that  was  swept 
away,  in  the  great  and  shuddering  horror 
that  fell  upon  her.  That  which  she  had 
dreaded,  had  come.  Her  door  was  locked 
on  the  inside.  She  had  never  fastened  it 
since  the  day  of  the  murder,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  which  she  had  accidentally  left  it 
unlocked.  Since  then,  she  had  always 
left  it  unfastened,  so  that  the  room  might 
be  a  ref  age  in  case  some  miserable  hunted 
fugitive  from  justice,  might  fly  there. 
There  had  been  no  pity  in  her  action. 
Pity  was  turned  into  hate,  and  lay  cold 
at  her  heart  as  the  murdered  love  which 
had  once  been  between  her  and  that 
fugitive.  It  was  a  mere  sense  of  moral 
obh'gation.  She  was  bound  to  this  fugitive 
by  hated  fetters,  but  she  was  bound,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  help  him. 

'<It  is  I,"  she  breathed  rather  than 
spoke. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  she  faced  a 
tall,  powerf nlly-buOt  man,  whose  face  and 
figure  were  so  terribly  worn  by  hunger, 
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need,  desperatioD,  exhaustion,  that  for  a 
second  she  scarcely  recognised  him,  and 
stood  gazing  at  him.  He  palled  her  into 
the  room  with  a  fierce,  hunted  look  in  his 
eyes,  and  closed  and  locked  the  door 
again. 

"Why  have  you  come  here!"  she 
gasped  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice.  "  When " 

He  laughed  a  harsh  sinister  laugh. 

"So  jotL  found  out  that  I  had  been 
there  !    Well,  he  was  a  traitor  1  *' 

"  Oh,  the  wickedness  of  it  1  He  was  an 
honesty  happy,  hard-working  man;  his 
only  crime  that  he  had  once  been  one  of 
yours," 

"  Look  here  1 "  with  a  savage,  cruel 
threatening  in  his  eyes.  '*  Don't  talk  of 
what  you  don't  understand  1  Qet  me  food 
and  let  me  rest.  I  have  been  hunted  down 
like  a  wild  beast  feince  that  day.  The 
police,  curse  them,  have  been  on  my  track 
ever  since.  I  could  not  get  out  of  the 
coantiy.  I  have  gone  without  food,  shelter, 
warmth.  But  I  have  given  them  the  slip. 
They  will  hardly  think  I  have  doubled 
back  here.  How  did  you  know  that  I 
was  here  that  day!" 

"When  I  came  home  I  found  that  I 
had  left  my  door  unfastened,  and  when 
I  came  in  I  saw  the  red  marks  of  fingers 
on  the  box  where  my  money  was  kept 
The  money  was  gone.  Only  you  knew 
the  secret  of  the  lock;  besides,  I  knew 
you  had  a  personal  grudge  against " 

*'  Curse  you  1  He  was  a  traitor  1  Give 
me  something  to  eat  I  have  starved  for 
two  days." 

She  prepared  a  meal  for  him,  and  he  sat 
down  and  ate  it  wolfishly.  She  could  not 
even  pity  him  for  the  awful  hunger  he 
must  have  felt  to  eat  like  that  She  began 
to  be  afraid  of  the  hate  in  her  heart  She 
felt  sick  with  it  To  see  him  sitting  there 
in  her  room,  which  she  had  kept  unpolluted 
from  his  presence  for  three  years,  filled 
her  with  a  desperate,  wild  loathing  and 
rage.  She  could  not  look  at  him,  speak 
to  him. 

By-and-by,  when  the  food,  and  warmth, 
and  rest  had  strengthened  him  a  little, 
and  he  could  think  of  other  things  beside 
his  own  desperate,  hunted  self,  he  looked 
at  her,  and  something  maliciously  amused, 
and  yet  cruel  and  angry,  leapt  into  his 
eyea 

"  Yon  aren't  pleased  to  see  me,"  he  said, 
with  a  laugh.  "  It  isn't  dutiful,"  and  he 
flung  out  his  arm  as  she  passed  him  and 
caught  her  to  him. 

"  How  dare  you  I "    She  had  wrenched 


herself  free  and  caught  up  a  knife  from 
the  table  at  the  same  moment  "If  you 
touch  me— speak  to  me — I  will  stab  you 
to  the  heart" 

He  was  cowed  by  the  splendour  of  her 
passion,  her  anger,  and  he  fell  back  sullen, 
enraged ;  but  remembering  that  he  was  for 
the  moment  in  her  power,  he  cursed  her 
under  his  breath,  and  then  flung  himself 
down  on  the  bed  to  sleep. 

She  could  scarcely  breathe  in  the  same 
atmosphere  as  he  did,  and  yet  she  did  not 
dare  leave  the  room.  Suppose  Mark  Grey 
came  and  found  him  there. 

The  quick,  light  footsteps  she  knew  so 
well  came  running  up  the  staircase  outside 
her  roonr.  Before  her  tortured  brain  could 
think  what  she  must  do,  they  stopped  at 
her  door.  There  was  a  quick,  eager  tapping 
on  it  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  ran  to 
it,  opened  it,  and  passed  out  on  to  the 
landing,  closing  it  swiftly  behind  her. 

Mark  Grey  stood  there  waiting  for  her. 
Some  powerful  feeling  stirring  him,  touched 
her,  and  she  knew  before  he  had  spoken 
that  this  was  not  the  Mark  Grey  she  had 
hitherto  known.  But  she  had  no  time  to 
wonder  what  the  change  was.  He  caught 
her  hands  in  his.  She  felt  them  burning 
her. 

« It  seems  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you, 

Janet     May  I  call  you  Janet 1  " 

'*  Hush  1 "  she  whispered  in  a  sharp  voice 
that  pierced  her  own  ears,  "  you  must  not 
speak  so  loudly.    My  husband  is  in  there 

asleep " 

"  Your  husband  1 "  His  burning  hands 
went  suddenly  cold  as  death,  and  their 
chill  struck  to  her  heart  "  Your  husband, 
Janet  t" 

'<Yes.  Her  husband  1"  The  door  of 
the  room  was  flung  open,  and  Joseph 
Malone  stood  in  the  light  failing  from  the 
room  on  to  the  dark  landing,  his  eyes 
ablaze  with  jealousy  and  fury. 

*<  So  this  is  why  you  would  not  kiss  me  1 

You " 

"Hushl  Joseph!  Oh,  hush!"  She 
pressed  her  hand  against  his  lips  to  check 
the  foul  words  upon  them.  '*Go  back, 
unless  you  wish  to  kill  me." 

But  he  stood  for  a  second  like  a  man 
turned  suddenly  to  stone.  The  light  from 
the  room  fell  full  on  the  white,  set  face  of 
the  other  man,  and  as  the  mist  of  fury 
cleared  from  Malone's  eyes,  he  saw  that 
face  plainly  for  the  first  time.  He  drew 
back  instinctively  into  the  room,  and  she 
followed,  swiftly  shutting  the  door  between 
them  and  Mark  Grey. 
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"  Why  did  you  risk  so  much  by  show- 
ing  V  she  began  and  then  atoppedi 

terrified  by  the  look  on  his  face. 

"  You  idle  traitor  1 ''  he  hissed,  "  to  sell 
me  to  the  police.  Don't  pretend  you  don't 
understand,  or  I  will  choke  the  lie  in  your 
throat.  That  is  Jermyn,  the  detectiye,  who 
has  been  hunting  me  down  like  a  blood- 
hound.   Bat  I  will " 

He  pulled  out  arevolyer  from  his  breast 
But,  with  a  cry,  she  sprang  between  him 
and  the  door. 

"  He  shall  not  touch  you  I  You  are  my 
husband  !    And " 

She  was  out  of  the  room  before  she  had 
finished  her  sentence.  She  heard  steps  a 
little  heavy  and  uncertain,  descending  the 
staircase,  and  she  ran  down  to  overtake 
them. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Mark  Jermyn  had  no  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  going  out  of  the  house  into  the 
street.  He  had  come  to  see  her  that  night 
because  the  love  which  had  grown  up  in 
his  heart  for  her  had  overmastered  him  at 
last.  Three  diys  before  he  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  betraying  himself.  But  he 
had  conquered.  He  must  succeed  first  in 
the  task  set  him  to  do,  of  hunting  down 
not  only  a  murderer  but  a  traitor. 

Some  other  thought,  too,  governed  him. 
He  knew  that  she  had  some  interest  in 
the  man  he  was  bringing  to  justice — not 
the  interest  of  love.  He,  with  wonderful 
keenness  of  perception,  both  natural  and 
trained,  had  discovered  that  this  murderer 
was  an  abhorrence  to  her.  But  still  she 
shielded  him.  And  a  sense  of  honour  and 
delicacy  intensely  strong,  in  spite  of  the 
profession  he  followed,  forbade  his  trying 
to  win  her  love  till  he  could  firet  show 
himself  in  his  natural  colours.  He  had 
remembered  that  another  day  or  two  must 
bring  his  task  to  its  end.  The  net,  which 
not  only  caught  this  red-handed  fugitive 
from  justice,  but  a  gang  of  evil  confederates, 
was  closing  in  on  them.  This  very  night 
his  plans  were  to  be  put  into  execution, 
lb  would  be  a  proceeding  of  no  little  peril, 
and  he  had  come  to  have  one  last  look  at 
her  in  case 

And  now  when  he  had  thought  his  quarry 
secure  in  a  totally  different  quarter  of 
London,  he  found  him  in  the  very  house 

where All  the  mortification  of  his 

baffled  plans  —  and  it  would  have  been 
cruel  enough  at  another  time  —  was 
swallowed    up    in    the    greater   passions 


rending  his  heart  This  man  —  this 
murderer,  round  whoFe  neck  he  had  with 
such  matchless  skill  and  patience  been 
twisting  a  halter — was  her  husband  I  And 
he  had  not  even  known  that  any  man  had 
called  her  wife  1  He  stood  outside,  gazhig 
across  the  steeet,  his  eyes  dark,  and  burn- 
ing with  suffering,  jealousy,  bitterness. 
Why  had  she  not  told  him  t 
<<  Mark  1 "  She  stood  by  his  side.  For 
the  first  time  she  used  his  Christian  name. 
The  name  by  which  she  had  hitherto  called 
him  was  not  his ;  and  she  could  not  use 
this  other,  which  showed  him  to  be  the 
dead  man's  avenger.  He  did  not  stir  nor 
speak,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  aim. 
"Mark,"  she  said  again,  "I  never  told 
you  because  I  was  so  ashamed  that  such  a 
man  had  called  me  wife.  We  were  married 
seven  years  ago.  I  was  a  girl  then — only 
eighteen — foolish,  ignorant,  romantia  I 
met  him  in  America ;  he  was  over  there 
posing  as  a  martyr  for  his  country  — 
Ireland.  He  was  eloquent,  enthusiastic 
about  the  bitter  wrongs  of  his  country  and 
people,  and  I  believed  him."  Her  voice 
broke  into  a  more  passionate  note,  but  she 
quelled  it.  '*I  believed  that  he  was  a 
brave  patriot,  who  had  given  his  all  for  his 
countryi  and  was  being  shamefully  per- 
secuted by  its  oppressors.  I  married  him, 
and  found  him  to  be  a  liar — rapacious,  re- 
vengeful, cruel  1  Instead  of  having  given  up 
all  for  his  country,  he  was  growing  rich  out 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant  who  trusted  him. 
I  learned  to  hate,  despise,  and  fear  him. 
After  a  time  I  left  him,  and  have  lived  as 
you  know  how.  And  now  to  add  to  his 
crimes  he  has  committed  this  last  most 
dreadful  one  of  all — and  still  I  come  to 
you  to  plead  for  his  life,  though  he  has 
been  the  anguish  of  mine." 

She  knew  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
pleading;  some  desperate,  dumb  fear  of 
herself  guided  her  U>  the  knowledge.  If 
she  could  plead  for  that  miserable  wretch, 
he  could  crush  his  own  feelings  and  listen. 
It  was  no  time  for  love ;  and  yet  she  knew 
that  he  loved  her  aa  she  loved  him.  Bat 
between  them  this  unspoken  love  lay  like 
a  naked  sword,  commanding  their  faith  and 
purity.  And  she  could  see  but  one  way  to 
obey  that  command  —  to  spare  the  man 
who  kept  their  lives  apart.  He  under- 
stood her.  But  his  mind  refused  to  sub- 
mit, because  of  another  element  warring  in 
it 

There  was  love  I  If  he  let  this  man 
escape,  he  lost  his  love.  Fear  1  For  if  he 
laid  his  hand  on  this  man,  might  it  not  be 
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a  treacheronB  revenge  for  the  love  he  was 
loBing  1  Bat  amid  this  tamalt  of  heart- 
voieesi  another  spoke,  and  it  grew  loader 
and  clearer.  Daty!  If  he  let  thia  man 
go,  he  was  a  traitor  himself.  He  had  had 
his  orders.  Till  to-night  he  had  obeyed 
anch  orders  as  an  honourable  man  should. 
Yet  if  he  obeyed  to-night,  would  not  she 
torn  from  him  as  a  coward  who  had  sacri- 
ficed this  rival  for  the  sake  of  his  love  I 
She  could  not  see  this  duty.  She  was 
arguing  desperately  against  their  love  to 
save  their  honour.  But  there  was  this 
other  call 

And  then  suddenly,  all  fear  of  her  mis- 
understanding him  vanished.  The  clouds 
of  stormy  passion  cleared  from  his  braiu. 
He  had  always  made  duty  a  plain  path  to 
his  feetb  And  now  in  this  moment  of  his 
supreme  ordeal,  the  simple  rectitude  of  his 
life  saved  him. 

"Janet/'  he  said  quietly,  though  his 
voice  was  fainter  for  the  storm  that  had 
shaken  him,  "  I  cannot  do  what  you  ask.'' 

She  feU  back  against  the  railing,  claspiog 
it  with  her  hand  to  steady  herselC  All 
hesitation  gone  now,  he  ran  up  the  steps 
leading  to  the  house  door.  It  was  ajar  as 
she  had  left  it  Though  the  scene  might 
have  taken  an  age  if  measured  by  the 
passion  of  it,  it  had  in  reality  passed  in  a 
few  seconds.  But  now  that  he  was  acting 
again,  every  second  lost  seemed  precious 
as  an  hour.  What,  if  his  quarry  had 
escaped  1  He  ran  upstairs  with  swift,  light 
ffe%  drawing  his  revolver  as  he  went 
The  man  was  powerfully  built  and  desper- 
ate.  If  he  had  met  any  men  on  his  way 
upstairs,  he  would  have  told  them  to  guard 
the  door  and  the  windows  in  case — but 
only  a  woman  came  out  of  one  of  the  rooms 
as  he  passed,  and  he  had  no  time  to  stay 
and  seek  help.  He  must  grapple  with 
the  murderer  alone.  His  only  fear  now 
was,  that  he  had  escaped  by  the  back  of 
the  house. 

Oh  !  Why  had  he  lost  even  those  few 
seconds  %  He  reached  the  landing — there 
was  no  sound  from  the  closed  door  of 
Janet's  room. 

He  tried  the  handle.  It  was  locked  on 
the  inside,  for,  bending  swiftly  to  look,  he 
saw  the  key  showing  dark  against  the  light 
in  the  room. 

With  a  mighty  effort,  he  flung  himself 
witii  hia  whole  force  against  the  door. 
The  frail  lock  gave  way,  and  bursting  open 
the  door,  Jermyn  sprang  into  the  room. 
To  see  that  Joseph  Malone  had  escaped. 
The  room  was  as  he  had  always  seen  it, 


when,  in  passing,  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
into  its  purity  of  neatness  aud  cleannes& 
The  only  disorder  were  the  remains  of  that 
supper  left  on  the  table,  and  the  dis- 
arranged coverlet,  upon  which  the  murderer 
had  flang  himself  mud-stained,  weary, 
sullen,  and  full  of  hate  of  the  woman  who 
had  done  her  best  to  save  him.  And  he 
lay  now  across  her  hearth,  beyond  the 
reach  of  justice  as  of  human  help,  done  to 
death  by  hia  own  desperate,  despairing 
hand.  This  was  his  last  way  of  escape 
from  the  halter  already  closing  round  Us 
neck.  Patrick  O'Connor  was  avenged,  and 
a  problem  of  love  and  life  solved. 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

The  doings  of  Kings,  and  Queens,  and 
Boyal  persons  generally,  are  the  subject  of 
a  good  deal  of  very  laudable  curiosity. 
How  they  live,  and  where  they  live,  is  a 
subject  of  never-ending  interest  to  people 
who  otherwise  have  but  little  concern  with 
them.  Why  should  we  not  be  interested 
about  those  who  have  for  ages  exercised, 
and  will  continue  to  exercise,  so  much 
influence  over  human  affairs  1  And  with 
the  Monarch  in  popular  imagination  is 
flrmly  connected  the  Palace,  which  is  the 
Monarch's  usual  residence.  Mention  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles rises  pictured  in  the  mind's  eye — its 
magnificence  and  its  meanness,  the  gilded 
ealoons,  the  frowsy  garrets,  the  par£s,  the 
fountains,  and  the  muddy  roads,  where  the 
Boyal  carriage  sticks  in  the  mire.  With 
the  Monarchy  of  Prussia  one  always  con- 
nects Potsdam — solid,  rigid,  and  in  the 
view  of  all  the  world.  And  can  we  imagine 
the  Hapsburgs  without  their  Schonbrunnen, 
or  the  Brunswicks  apart  from  Herrenhausen, 
or  the  Dutch  Royalties  without  The  Hague  % 
In  the  same  way  for  the  first  hsJf  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign,  Buckingham  Palace  and 
Queen  Victoria  were  indissolubly  associated 
in  people's  minds. 

And  the  life  that  gathered  about  the 
Palace  was  one  in  which  the  multitude 
might  share.  Country  people  hung  about 
the  railings  to  get  a  peep  at  Majesty,  and 
were  quite  disappointed,  and  even  in- 
dignant, if  told  that  the  Queen  was  else- 
where. And  all  the  season  through  the 
Boyal  standard  floated  almost  continu- 
ally from  its  tall  staff.  And  the  Palace, 
too,  seemed  to  share  in  what  there  was 
of  weal  or  woe  that  was  current  in  the 
world.    Past  the  Palace  filed  the  ponderous 
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funeral  train  of  the  great  Dake  of  Wel- 
lington. And  witness  that  "  bleak  March 
day"  in  1854,  when  the  Gaards  mustered, 
and  marched  past  the  Palace  on  their 
way  to  the  Crimea,  while  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort  watched  them  from 
the  balcony.  The  March  day  was  in 
February,  and  we  have  ''Her  Majesty's 
own  words,"  written  in  her  diary,  to  the 
effect  that  the  day  was  not  bleak.  "  We 
stood  on  the  balcony  to  see  them,"  writes 
the  Queen,  "the  morning  fine,  the  sun 
shining  over  the  Towei^s  of  Westminster/' 
But  that  is  a  picture,  too,  to  abide  in  the 
memory.  And  then  there  was  the  marriage 
of  ''Unser  Fritz"  and  our  own  eldest 
daughter  —  England's  eldest  daughter. 
And  don't  we  remember  the  scene  outside 
the  Palace  that  day ;  and  how  we  clung  to 
the  railings  and  frantically  cheered  the 
newly- married  pair  \  And  so  without 
further  ado  let  us  make  the  Palace  the 
subject  of  a  visit  and  a  paper.  First,  as 
to  how  it  came  there,  and  how  it  got  its 
name. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  George 
the  Third,  who  found  the  Palace  of  Saint 
James's  not  to  his  taste  as  a  residence, 
purchased  the  mansion  known  as  Bucking- 
ham House,  "  dull,  dowdy,  and  decent — a 
large,  respectable-looking,  red-brick  house," 
as  it  is  described  by  a  writer  of  the  period. 
The  original  builder  of  the  house  was  John 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  and 
Normanby,  and  he  had  acquired  the  site 
by  purchase  in  1703,  when  the  earlier 
building,  known  as  Arlington,  and  before 
that  as  Goring  House,  which  formerly 
stood  there,  had  been  pulled  down.  The 
site  itself  seems  originally  to  have  formed 
part  of  St.  James's  Park,  and  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First  was  planted  with  mul- 
berry trees,  and  became  known  as  the 
Mulberry  Gardens. 

A  princely  palace  on  that  space  does  rise 
Where  Sedley's  noble  muse  found  mulberries. 

The  allusion  being  to  a  play  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Mulberry 
Garden,  the  scene  of  which  is  on  this  very 
spot. 

These  Mulberry  Gardens  —  there  was 
another  in  Clerkenwell,  on  the  site  of  the 
House  of  Det<ention — formed  part  of  a 
project  conceived  by  James  the  First,  for 
introducing  the  culture  of  silkworms  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk  into  England. 
The  mulberry  trees  were  designed  to 
afford  food  for  the  silkworms,  and  mul- 
berries and  silkworms  together  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  an  official  keeper,  and 


in  1629  we  find  Walter,  Lord  A.BhtoD,m 
possession  of  the  office,  with  a  salary  and 
official  residence,  all  his  rights  in  which 
he  sold  to  Lord  George  Goring  who  gaye 
his  name  to  the  origmal  Goring  Hoosa 
During  the  Civil  Wars  the  place  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  Boyal  parks,  and  was 
sold  to  private  hands ;  but  the  Molberry 
Gardens  continued  open  as  a  pUoa  of 
resort  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
John  Evelyn,  in  1656,  describes  a  yint  to 
the  gardens — then  almost  the  only  place 
of  amusement  open  to  the  Londoners. 

With  the  Restoration  came  back  the 
Gorings  to  their  rights,  which  were  dis- 
posed of  presently  to  Lord  Arlington,  who 
called  the  house  after  his  own  nama 
Besides  being  one  of  the  Cabal,  his  lord- 
ship is  notable  as  having  "  in  the  year  of 
the  great  Plague  brought  from  Holland 
the  first  pound  of  tea  imported  into 
England."  And  thus  the  house  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
silkworms,  was  also,  probably,  conse- 
crated by  the  first  libations  of  tea  poured 
out  in  these  realms.  The  Mulberry  Gar- 
dens, still  in  full  swing,  were  not,  however, 
converted  all  of  a  sudden  into  tea-gardena 
Pepys  visits  them  and  finds  them  not  to 
his  liking ;  but  a  second  visit,  with  more 
cheerful  friends  to  eat  a  Spanish  **olio," 
makes  amends,  and  the  whole  party  are 
mighty  merry  over  their  fare.  Nor  matt 
we  "forget  the  mulberry  tarts  which 
Dryden  loved,"  the  attractions  of  which 
and  of  the  company  of  fair  dames,  often 
brought  the  poet  to  the  Mulberry  Gardena 

But  when  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  comes 
into  possession,  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
the  Mulberry  Gardens,  which  seem  to  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  more  eztensiye  en- 
tourage of  the  new  mansion.  As  the  man 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  now  Boyal 
Palace — a  name  already  historical,  and  bo 
familiar  to  the  ear  that  people  rarely  qnes* 
tion  whence  it  comes — as  the  sponsor,  then, 
of  this  Royal  abode,  John  Sheffield,  Dake 
of  Buckingham,  requires  a  short  notice.  As 
a  poet,  soldier,  courtier,  statesman,  the 
friend  of  Dryden,  and  the  boon  companion 
of  King  Charles,  the  Duke  was  a  notable 
figure  in  his  time.  Fighting  the  Dutch  in 
thtf  great  naval  battle  of  Solebay;  Gentle- 
man of  the  Bed-chamber  to  Charles  the 
Second  ;  Governor  of  Hull ;  Colonel  of  the 
old  Holland  Eegiment;  Governor  of  Tan- 
gier, whither  he  sailed  in  command  of  a 
large  force;  Lord  Chamberlain  at  the  Conrt 
of  James  the  Second ;  he  proved  himself  s 
I  many-sided  man,  wiUi  a  lugher  opinion  of 
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his  own  deserts  than  general  estimation 
allowed.  People  called  him  Lord  Allpride; 
and,  perhaps,  it  was  with  some  notion  of 
alighted  merit  that  caused  him  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  Berolution,  and  become 
a  "persona  grata"  at  the  Court  of  William 
and  Mary. 

"Pro  Sege  esBpe,  pro  Eepublic&  semper/' 
is  the  proud,  but  not  unworthy  motto, 
that  heads  the  epitaph  on  his  stately  tomb 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Anyhow,  what- 
ever his  leading  motives,  he  was  made 
Marquis  and  Duke  by  the  new  monarchs. 
The  Duke  married,  for  his  third  wife, 
Catherine  Damley,  daughter  of  James  the 
Second  by  Catherine  Sedley,  and  this  was 
the  "Princess  Buckingham"  of  Horace 
Walpole's  time,  whose  pride  was  as  notable 
as  her  husband's,  as  she  always  exacted 
from  those  about  her  the  honours  due  to 
Soyal  blood.  Walpole  tells  the  story  of 
her  death-bed,  how  she  concerned  heiself 
with  the  draperies  of  her  funeral  pomp, 
and  how  '*  she  made  her  ladies  vow  to  her 
that  if  she  should  lie  senseless,  they  would 
not  sit  down  in  the  room  before  she  was 
dead.**  The  Princess,  like  her  husband, 
died  at  Buckingham  House,  and  shared 
his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey.  And  it 
was  after  her  death — for  there  were  no 
descendants  lefr,  and  the  dukedom  was 
now  eztinct^that  Buckingham  House  was 
sold  to  George  the  Third,  with  whom  it 
was  ever  after  a  favourite  residence.  In 
1775  the  place  was  settled  upon  Qaeen 
Charlotte,  in  exchange  for  Somerset  House, 
which  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  the 
Boyal  Dower-house,  and,  from  that  time, 
till  the  new  Palace  was  built,  it  was  gene- 
rally Imown  as  the  Qaeen's  House. 

It  was  at  Buckingham  House  that  King 
Gtorge  was  staying  when  the  Grordon  Eiots 
occurred,  and,  while  the  mob  had  posses- 
sion of  St.  James's  Palace,  the  house  was 
sorrounded  by  several  thousand  troops, 
wluy  bivouacked  about  the  courts  and 
gardens,  and  in  St.  James's  Park.  There 
was  no  straw  for  the  men  to  sleep  on,  and 
none  could  be  obtained  for  love  or  money. 
The  King  walked  about  among  the  soldiers 
and  explained  to  them  that,  for  the  worth 
of  his  crown,  he  could  not  then  get  a  load 
of  straw ;  but  he  would  share  their  watcli, 
and  all  that  there  was  in  his  cellars  in  the 
way  of  liquor  should  be  served  out  to  them. 
At  Buckingham  House,  all  George's  chil- 
dren were  bom,  except  the  future  George 
the  Fourth,  who  came  into  the  world  at 
St  James's  Palace. 

When  George  the  Fourth  came  to  the 


throne  he  wanted  little  of  three-score 
years ;  but  he  began  to  build  on  a  scale  as 
if  he  expected  a  long  lease  of  sovereignty. 
As  Thackeray  sarcastically  proposed  to  in- 
scribe on  his  statue,  among  his  other 
achievements,  "He  built  the  palaces  of 
Brighton  and  of  Buckingham."  But  al- 
though he  built,  yet  he  did  not  live  to  in- 
habit Buckingham  Palace.  As  William  the 
Fourth  did  not  care  for  the  place,  the 
Palace  remained  practically  an  empty  shell 
till  Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  when  it 
was  furnished  for  the  reception  of  the 
new  monarch. 

As  George  the  Fourth's  architect,  John 
Nash — who  also  built  that  curious  structure 
known  as  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton— left 
the  Palace,  it  formed  three  sides  of  a 
square,  with  its  principal  front  to  the  west ; 
that  is,  with  its  back  to  St.  James's  Park ; 
and  overlooking  the  beautiful  gardens  and 
extensive  lake  that  lie  there  secluded  from 
the  public  eye.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
present  reign  the  fourth  side  of  the  square 
was  completed  by  building  the  present 
frontage  to  St  James's  Patk,  an  operation 
which  added  a  great  amount  of  space ;  but 
which  cut  off  a  considerable  amount  of  light 
and  made  many  of  the  corridors  and  apart- 
ments rather  gloomy. 

There  are  few  places  in  London,  in  any 
way  to  be  regarded  as  show  places,  so  diffi- 
cult to  gain  admission  to  as  Buckingham 
Palace ;  and  even  if  you  have  the  entree, 
and  attend  Courts  and  Drawing  Rooms, 
your  knowledge  of  the  Palace  will  pro- 
bably be  confined  to  the  chief  State  apart- 
ments. But  the  world  in  general  is  con- 
fined to  a  view  of  its  outward  aspect  only ; 
its  iron  gates  and  railings ;  the  great  desert 
of  gravel  in  front;  the  fa9ade  crowned 
with  figures  of  Saint  George  and  Britannia 
armed  with  spear  and  trident.  Then  there 
is  the  long  crescent-line  of  wall,  sur- 
mounted by  vases;  the  sentry-boxes  below, 
with  the  Guards,  in  their  tall  bearskins, 
pacing  up  and  down,  with  the  tympanum 
of  the  riding-school  peering  above,  and  a 
bas-relief  of  Theseus— if  it  be  Theseus, 
and  prancing  horses.  Those  sober  red-brick 
buildings  follow,  theRoyal  Mews,  with  their 
gateway  and  clock  turret — ^it  still  keeps 
good  time,  that  clock,  to  which  Govern- 
ment clerks,  of  a  morning,  cast  inquiring 
glances,  as  they  hurry  by,  none  too  soon, 
for  their  offices  in  Whitehall — and  that 
brings  us  to  Arabella  Bow.  Dear  old 
Arabella  1  there  she  is,  prim  and  as  old- 
fashioned  as  ever,  among  clubs,  mansions, 
hotels,  that  are  springing  up  aJl  around ; 
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and  thence  up  Grosyenor  Place,  you  still 
hare  on  one  hand  a  tall  dead  wall  with 
trees  showing  above,  and  straggling  shoots 
of  ivy  and  creepers,  and  the  dead  wall  you 
may  follow  into  the  whirl  and  bustle  aboat 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  so  down  Gonstitn- 
tion  Hill  tUl  yon  reach  the  railings  of 
Backingham  Palace  once  more.  It  is 
something  of  a  walk,  too,  for  it  embraces 
forty  acres  of  grounds  and  acres  of  water, 
all  those  stables  for  the  Queen's  horses  and 
houses  for  the  Queen's  men,  as  well  as  the 
Queen's  coaches — forty  carriages,  at  least, 
besides  the  great  gilded  coach  of  State,  and 
goodness  knows  how  many  horses;  but  the 
cream-coloured  Hanoverians  are  among 
them,  lovely  in  hue  but  small  in  size,  which 
only  appear  with  the  State  coach,  and  on 
State  occasions. 

Within  this  magic  circle  a  quiet 
seclusion  reigns ;  surrounded  by  the  tur- 
moil and  traffic  of  London,  here  hardly  a 
sound  is  heard.  Tou  many  traverse  end- 
less corridors,  innumerable  rooms,  vast 
halls  and  gilded  chambers,  and  never  meet 
a  soul.  It  is  like  the  enchanted  palace  in 
the  heart  of  which  sleeps  a  beautiful 
princess;  and  it  is  as  well  guarded,  too,  not 
by  thorns  and  briars,  but  by  the  bayonets 
of  Grenadiers,  and,  more  effective  still,  by 
the  vigilance  of  a  strong  body  of  police. 

In  approaching  a  palace  everything  de- 
pends on  your  degree.  If  a  reigning 
Monarch,  the  big  gates  fly  open,  the  guard 
turns  out.  A  simple  Prince  must  be  con- 
tent with  one  of  the  battants  open,  and  a 
general  salute.  My  Lord  Dake  enters  at 
a  side  gate ;  but  as  for  an  ordinary  mortal, 
the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  the  first  policeman 
he  sees. 

"  How  am  I  to  get  into  the  Palace  1 " 

"  You  might  try  the  equerry's  gate,"  is 
the  reply. 

The  equerry's  gate  is  big  enough  to 
admit  a  coach-and-four,  and  strong  enough 
to  resist  anything  short  of  artillery ;  but 
there  is  a  wicket  gate  like  that  in  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  and  a  huge  hanging  bell- 
handle,  a  tug  at  which  does  not  produce 
the  sonorous  vibrations  you  might  expect.. 
But  here  is  a  servant  in  the  Royal  livery, 
with  a  policeman  behind  him,  the  latter  of 
whom  proves  to  be  the  leading  spirit — the 
guiding  spirit  too,  for  he  leads  the  way  at 
once  into  the  recesses  of  the  Palace,  dim, 
half-lighted  regions,  where  huge  pillars  and 
buttresses  appear  that  sustain  the  founda- 
tions of  this  mighty  pile,  with  narrow  cor- 
ridors between,  which  seem  to  penetrate 


into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Then 
daylight  breaks  once  more,  and  here  we 
are  in  a  h'ttle  office— where  \  Who  cm 
sayl — somewhere  between  Pimlioo  and 
Piccadilly. 

But  here  at  any  rate  is  a  gentleman, 
who  with  the  Queen's  permission  has 
kindly  nndertaJ^en  to  see  us  through  the 
Palace ;  one  who  knows  Palaces  by  heart 
—Buckingham,  Osborne,  Windsor,  aye, 
and  the  old  Pavilion,  which  was  as  well 
worth  seeing  as  any  of  them ;  Holyrood, 
too,  and  saw  no  ghosts  there— not  pale 
Mary  with  her  hair  unbound,  nor  Bizsio 
with  gaping  wounds,  nor  evil  Damley, 
nor  any  of  the  fated  House  of  Stewart — 
no,  not  one.  "Besides,  if  I  have,''  says 
our  guide,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eyes,  "I 
am  sworn  to  secrecy."  Well,  there  are  no 
evil  memories  about  Buckingham  Palace, 
everything  belongs  to  our  own  period; 
memories  there  are  tender  and  pathetic^ 
but  these  belong  to  every  dwelling-place 
where  inmates  have  come  and  gone.^  Stay, 
there  is  one  room,  a  handsome,  dignified 
room,  with  columns,  and  the  quiet,  repose- 
ful air  of  the  last  century— the  kernel  of 
the  place  as  it  were— a  bit  of  old  Bucking- 
ham House,  enshrined  in  the  vast  new 
Palace ;  a  room  that  has  seen  hoops,  and 
powder,  and  patches,  flowered  sacquesand 
embroidered  waistcoats ;  but  before  reach- 
ing this  we  pass  through  gallery  and  cor- 
ridor, and  suites  of  handsome  rooms,  which 
would  make  a  palace  of  themselves  one 
might  think.  ItisaPalace  "enpapillotes." 
Linen  covers  enclose  all  the  costly  furniture, 
pathways  of  drugget  meander  over  the 
carpets;  but  there  are  the  pictures, 
family  portraits  chiefly,  and  of  domestic 
interest,  and  the  cabinets,  and  the  mirrors, 
and,  above  all,  the  china — yes,  the  Palace 
is  strong  in  faience ;  here  is  old  Chelsea  in 
profusion,  royal  pieces  delightful  to  the 
eyes  of  a  connoisseur,  but  above,  yea,  in 
the  halls  above,  there  are  treasures. 

But  that  was  the  gallery  of  the  elect 
which  we  saw  just  now,  of  tiiose  who  have 
the  "entr6e"  that  is.  Ambassadors,  and 
Ministers,  and  high  officials,  who  have  an 
entrance  to  themselves  and  a  separate 
staircase,  so  that  they  reach  the  presence 
free  from  the  general  crush,  and  hj  a 
''  d6tour."  We  have  reached  a  noble  suite  of 
roomsoverlookingthe  terraces;  the  gardens, 
with  trees  now  grey  and  leafless ;  the  award 
in  its  dull  winter  green;  the  lake  that 
winds  like  a  river  ^tween  bosky  glades. 
To  see  these  grounds  all  grey  and  dull,  in 
the  winter  hase,  and  yet  with  a  sofib  melan- 
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cholj  calm  about  them,  and  contrast  the 
scene  they  witnessed  last  Jane  with  gay 
barges  on  the  lake,  and  gay  costumes  on 
the  lawn,  and  eyerywhere  groups  of  the 
highest  and  moat  distingmsheid  in  the  land, 
whether  in  arms,  or  arts,  or  statesmanship, 
or  biitb,  or  wealth ;  yes,  that  was  a  sight 
such  as  the  Palace  could  hardly  have 
matched  in  the  days  when  everybody  was 
young  and  gay. 

We  may  suppose,  by  the  way,  that  the 
saloon  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  front  is 
the  most  charming  room  in  the  whole 
suite,  where  royalties  might  meet,  in  a 
stately  manner  of  course,  but  in  domestic 
rather  than  Eoyal  state. 

The  State  apartments  invite  us  now, 
and  here  we  come  to  something  really  Royal 
and  magnificent.  The  ''coup  d'oeil"  of 
the  grand  marble  staircase,  with  the  gallerioa 
beyond,  flanked  with  pictures,  sculptures, 
and  hangings;  the  noble  Entrance  Hal), 
with  rows  of  massive  marble  columns ;  all 
this  gives  an  impression  of  Boyalty  and 
State,  and  of  the  grandeur  which  encom- 
passes the  wearer  of  the  ancient  Crown  of 
England.  Taking  the  Ambassadors'  Stair- 
cjise,  we  come  almost  directly  to  the  Throne 
Boom.  The  unprivileged  crowd  who  throng 
to  the  Boyal  Drawing  Boom,  pass  up  the 
grand  staircase,  and,  filing  through  various 
rooms  and  galleries,  reach  the  presence  by 
a  more  round-about  way. 

And  in  the  Throne  Boom  we  have  magnifi- 
cence too ;  a  noble  room  with  emblazoned 
oeilingand  alcovestillmorerichly  decorated, 
with  massive  crystal  chandeliers,  and  a 
blaze  of  gold  and  colour.  Too  much  gold, 
too  much  colour  perhaps;  and  yet  the 
whole  is  impressive,  and,  no  doubt,  for  the 
ruler  of  an  empire.  Eastern  as  well  as 
Western,  a  touch  of  barbaric  glitter  is 
allowable.  But  the  Throne  is  a  little  dis- 
appointing. We  think  of  the  Peacock 
Tlurone  of  the  Great  Mogul,  in  which  the 
Kohinoor  glittered  like  a  star  among  con- 
stellations of  minor  jewels,  and  we  have 
imagined, 

A  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormos  or  of  Ind. 

Although  perhaps  the  plain  oaken  chair, 
containing  the  stone  of  destiny,  which  is  to 
be  seen  at  Westminster  Abbey,  appeals 
more  strongly  to  the  imagination  than  one 
encrusted  with  gold  and  jewels. 

Close  by  is  the  Boyal  Betiring  Boom,  to 
which  only  members  of  the  Boyal  Family 
are  allowed  to  penetrate,  a  room  .richly 
decorated  and  hung  with  many  of  the 
smaUer  gems  of  the  pictures  in  the  Boyal 


collection.  But  following  in  reverse  order, 
the  route  pursued  by  those  who  attend,  or 
are  first  presented  at  Her  Majesty's  Drawing 
Boom,  we  traverse  a  series  of  noble  roomp, 
which  have  now  a  handsome  congregation 
of  chairs  awaiting  the  flocks  of  fair  dames, 
and  fresh  and  often  lovely  "  debutantes," 
their  turn  to  reach  the  Boyal  presence ;  all 
in  the  richest  costumes  with  jewels, 
feathers,  and  long  trains,  the  latter  tucked 
over  the  arms  of  the  wearers  of  them, 
till  the  very  last  barrier  is  reached. 
There,  besides  the  two  gentlemen-at-arms, 
who  guard  the  doorway,  are  stationed 
two  pages  of  honour,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  spread  out  the  flowing  trains,  and 
speed  their  owners  into  the  presence,  with 
all  their  plumes  fully  displayed.  But  at 
each  door  previously  encountered  is  erected 
a  gilded  iron  barrier,  where  stand  two 
gentlemen-at-arms  who  admit  by  a  gate 
at  each  side,  one  at  a  time,  right  and  left ; 
and  the  struggle  at  the  barriers  is  often  a 
severe  one.  But  for  these  precautions,  it 
is  believed  that  the  loyal  and  distinguished 
crowd  of  fair  women  would  sweep  before 
them  the  whole  array  of  Court  officials, 
and  pour,  in  a  tumultuous  tumbled  mass, 
into  the  Boyal  presence. 

These  rooms  are  cleared  of  most  of  their 
ordinary  belongings  to  make  room  for  the 
coming  influx  to  the  Drawing  Boom.  Bat 
there  is  one  of  these  rooms,  with  rich 
cabinets  and  tall  mirrors  reaching  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  which  boasts  of  a  certain 
mystery.  A  spring  is  touched  close  to  one 
of  the  cabinets,  and  the  seemingly  solid 
wall,  cabinet,  mirror,  and  all,  swings  gently 
forward,  and  reveals  a  double  door  sunk  in 
a  recess,  which  gives  access  to  the  Boyal 
retiring  rooms.  Our  cicerone  has  often 
had  the  conduct  of  distinguished  Eastern 
guests  on  a  tour  round  the  Palace.  Chinese 
Mandarins  with  the  crystal  button, 
Japanese  Ambassadors,  and  others  from 
the  realms  of  Ind,  and  generally  has  had 
occasion  to  admire  the  complete  stolidness 
and  unconcern  displayed  by  such  visitors ; 
not  a  gleam  from  the  yellows  of  those 
almond  eyes,  not  a  movement  of  the 
unruffled  faces,  showed  either  interest  or 
admiration.  But  here  in  the  sudden 
revelation  of  this  secret  entrance,  was 
something  that  *' fetched"  these  solemn 
men  of  the  East,  and  aroused  their  interest 
and  admiration.  Indifference  became  hearty 
appreciation,  and  yellow  eyes  twinkled 
and  yellow  faces  relaxed  in  wonder  and 
delight. 

We  had   been  promised  the  sight  of 
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treasures  in  the  way  of  '*  falCence  "  in  the 
upper  rooiuB  of  the  Palace,  and  asauredly 
the  promise  was  fulfilled  ;  of  old  S&7res 
the  collection  is  magaificent — cabinets,  full 
of  rare  vases ;  and  beautiful  pieces  dis- 
played to  best  advantage^  in  connection 
with  costly  buffets  and  rare  and  delicate 
marqueterie.  Much  of  the  porcelain  was 
collected  by  George  the  Fourth,  who  had 
certainly  a  princely  taste  for  richness  and 
magnificence,  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
good  artistic  workmanship. 

Of  the  same  Monarch^  providing,  too, 
are  some  wonderful  specimens  of  old 
Chinese  porcelain,  to  be  found  in  the  more 
private  apartments — among  others  two 
wonderful  old  '* dragon"  vases,  once  at  the 
Brighton  Pavilion,  at  sight  of  which 
Chinamen  themselves  lift  up  their  hands 
and  exclaim:  *' Nothing  finer  in  our 
country." 

The  pictures  we  have  hitherto  seen,  have 
been  chiefly  of  the  modern  school,  and 
connected  with  events  in  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Victoria.  Louis  Philippe 
appears  with  his  intelligent  bourgeois  face ; 
and  Napoleon,  with  his  beautiful  Empress, 
our  ally  against  Nicholas,  who  in  his  turn 
presents  himself,  haughty,  stem,  and 
powerful,  the  very  type  of  a  despot. 
There  is  a  good  portrait^  too,  of  the 
Emperor  William  of  Germany,  taken  in 
1848,  when,  as  Crown  Prince,  he  came 
here  in  the  midst  of  revolutfonary  troubles, 
bringing  with  him  the  Grown  jewels  of 
Prussia,  to  be  kept  safe  from  possible 
emergencies. 

The  Emperor's  son,  the  Crown  Prince — 
— the  present  Emperor  privately  visited  the 
Palace  last  year,  and  remarked  this  portrait 
of  his  father.  Who,  when  this  picture  was 
painted,  could  have  seen  the  career  that  lay 
before  this  already  middle-aged  man;  the 
conquest  over  two  great  empires ;  the  uni- 
fication of  the  German  race ;  that  he  should 
live  to  be  the  foremost  man  in  all  this 
world  t 

A  lively  picture  of  the  last  half  century 
might  be  put  together  from  the  walls  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  There  are  weddings, 
Eoyal  festivals,  visits  exchanged  with 
foreign  Courts ;  there  are  broken  warriors 
returning  from  Crimean  battle-fields  to  be 
decorated  and  rewarded  by  Boyal  hands ; 
a  Boyal  progress  through  this  vale  of  tears 
is  here  emblazoned  in  colours  before  our 
eyes. 

Bat  the  picture-gallery  itself  contains  a 
really  fine  collection,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch 
School,  with  many  paintings  of  immense 


value.  Bubens  is  fairly  represented; 
there  are  some  wonderfully  fine  Bem- 
brandts.  His  "  Shipbuilder  and  hb  Wife  " 
is  there,  painted  in  1633,  a  noble  specimen 
of  his  work ;  and  the  "Portrait  of  a  Fair 
Woman  " — ^fair  in  complexion  that  is,  for 
she  is  not  beantifol — in  a  rich  dress,  is  of 
wonderful  depth  and  finish. 

Tenieni,  too,  has  a  jolly  ale-house  scene, 
with  a  couple  of  rustic  figurants,  who  seem 
almost  to  dance  out  of  the  canvas ;  with 
others  of  his  best 

Paul  Potter,  Cayp,  Wouvermans,  Van 
der  Velde,  Greuze,  are  all  represented; 
and  English  art  is  shown  by  Beyoolds — bat 
not  Beynolds  at  his  best  There  is  a 
portrait  of  the  King  somewhere,  by  Bey- 
nolds ;  but  that  we  missed. 

In  one  of  the  State  rooms  there  are 
full-length  portraits,  by  Gainsborough,  of 
King  George  and  his  Queen,  but  not  at 
the  artist's  best;  and  one  of  his  of  a 
Princess,  however — ^Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
surely — ^is  full  of  grace  and  charm. 

Then  there  is  a  pleasant  little  Wilkie 
Boom,  in  which  that  master  of  genre 
painting  is  shown  at  his  best  in  "  Blind- 
man's  Buff" — familiar  to  everybody  in 
engravings — with  other  works  not  so 
important  And  there  are  Winterhalter's 
portraits,  which  are  also  everywhere 
known  from  reproductions  of  all  kinda 

Books  of  reference  speak  of  a  sculpture 
gallery  in  the  Palace,  but  we  did  not  see 
any.  There  are  scattered  works  in  bronze 
and  marble,  and,  in  a  kind  of  alcove,  two 
fine  marble  statues,  by  Gibson,  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort ;  but  the  best 
of  the  Boyal  sculptures  are,  no  doubt,  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

A  long  day  might  be  spent  at  the  Palace, 
and  ours  was  but  a  short  one,  and  yet  but 
a  fragmentary  impression  would  be  retained 
of  its  treasures.  What  of  the  great  Dining- 
room  with  its  buffets  loaded  with  gold 
plate  !  Ah  1  but  you  will  not  see  the  gold 
plate;  all  that  securely  reposes  in  aome 
impregnable  strong  room^  and  only  makes 
its  appearance  at  State  dinner  partiea  But 
the  general  impression  will  remain  of  a 
bewildering  succession  of  innumerable 
grand  apartments;  of  passing  through 
crowds  of  folding  doors,  all  yielding  to  the 
master-key  of  our  conductor,  but  other- 
wise impenetrable.  And  the  doors  them- 
selves deserve  notice,  those  in  tho  older 
part  of  the  building  especially :  beauttf  oBy 
polished  solid  mahogany,  of  a  colour !  of  a 
richness  1 1  Such  mahogany  the  richeat 
millionaire  in  the  world  might  sigfa.  for  in 
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yaio.  Trees  such  as  produced  that  mar- 
yellooB  wood  are  now  unknowD,  and  hun- 
dreds of  years  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce their  successors.  But  the  mahogany 
we  use  now  is  but  a  pale  shadow  of  the 
wood  that  was  shaped  and  polished  at  the 
behest  of  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe. 
Everywhere  footsteps  are  muffled  in  the 
eofit  pile  of  the  carpets ;  but  this  universal 
carpeting,  although  suitable  enough  for 
a  winter  palace,  does  not  allow  of  the 
beautiful  effects  of  the  polished  floors  of 
Continental  Palaces,  the  soft  reflections 
and  gleams  of  light,  and  the  dim  chia- 
roseura  And  the  lights  in  the  Palace  are 
not  goody  except  on  the  garden  side ;  the 
somewhat  gloomy  centrid  quadrangle,  all 
shut  in  by  heavy  masonry,  is  certainly 
depressing.  But  at  night,  when  the  crystal 
chandeliers  and  the  noble  candelabra  are 
gleaming  with  thousands  of  wax  candle?, 
with  the  great  halls  glowing  with  electric 
Hgbt^  and  powerful  sunlights  of  gas  shining 
from  the  lofty  roofs,  then  with  crowds  of 
fair  women  with  jewels  and  ravishing 
costumes,  with  lovety  white  shoulders  and 
89ran-like  necks  outshining  all  the  rest, 
and  brave  men,  and  glittering  uniforms, 
with  the  crash  of  music  and  the  thrill  of 
dandng  feet,  then  can  we  fancy  the  Palace 
as  indeed  a  scene  of  enchantment  And, 
afiter  all,  that  is  the  kind  of  enchantment 
most  people  prefer  to  that  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  in  a  century  of  silence. 

There  is  more*  to  be  described,  no  doubt 
Perhaps  we  have  said  nothing  about  the 
Yellow  Drawing-room,  whichan  enthusiastic 
visitor  may  be  forgiven  for  describing  as 
heavenly.  The  South  Drawing-room,  too, 
may  be  admired.  And  then  there  is  the 
finest  sight  of  all— the  State  Ball-room,  or 
Conoert-hall,  completed  in  1 856.  It  is  used 
for  both  purposes,  with  an  organ  at  one 
end»  and  what  our  ancestors  would  have 
called  a  singing  gallery,  which  b  supple- 
mented on  concert  nights  by  a  sufficient 
temporary  orchestra,  and  at  the  other  end 
the  dais,  where  Boyalties  disport  themselves 
on  ball  nights.  This  is  a  noble  hall,  well- 
proportioned,  and  admirable,  as  everybody 
says,  in  its  acoustic  properties,  with  its 
columns  of  porphyry,  richly-carved  ceiling, 
and  elaborate  ornamentation,  and  lighted 
both  by  incandescent  electric  lamps  and 
son-lights  in  the  ceiling.  Then  there  is 
the  chapel,  formerly  a  conservatory,  but 
that  has  gone  out  of  use — a  small,  domestic 
chapel,  the  roof  supported  by  tali,  gilt 
piUarsy  which  cam*  b<fm  the  screen  of 
Carlton  House. 


Besides  the  rooms  of  State  and  ceremony, 
the  Palace  contains  a  vast  number  of 
private  apartments,  consecrated  to  the  use 
of  the  varions  members  of  the  Royal 
Family.  These  rooms  are  arranged,  each 
set  with  its  own  corridor — a  prodigious 
length  of  corridor,  too,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Boyal  personage  it  belongs  to. 
Many  of  these  more  intimate  apartments 
are  charmingly  furnished  and  decorated; 
there  is  a  Breakfast-room,  which  may  be 
called  a  reminiscence  of  the  Pavilion,  with 
China  monsters,  and  jars,  and  vases,  and 
lovely  Chinese  panels,  and  a  Chinese 
ceiling,  all  which  make  us  doubt  whether 
the  much-abused  Pavilion  was  deserving 
of  the  sneers  which  have  been  lavished 
upon  it — "the  Prince's  hideous  house  at 
Brighton,"  as  Thackeray  calls  it  One 
little  room,  too,  has  a  peculiar  interest — 
it  is  the  Waiting-room,  where  Ministers 
of  State  were  wont  to  await  their  less 
public  interviews  with  Majesty.  Mel- 
bourne has  sat  here,  Palmerston,  and 
BttsseU,  Bobert  Peel,  Gladstone,  no 
doubt  It  is  decorated  in  a  not 
magnificent  Italian  style,  with  coloured 
panels,  and  is  adorned  with  sets  of  minia- 
tures of  distinguished  people  of  all  times, 
as  an  encouragement,  perhaps,  to  Prime 
Ministers  to  go  and  do  likewise.  There  is 
the  blotting  book,  with  the  Boyal  cypher, 
that  great  statesmen  have  idly  scribbled  in. 
Did  any  of  them  feel  as  nervous  while 
awaiting  the  pleasure  of  their  Boyal  mis- 
tress as  other  people  feel  as  they  wait  in 
Ministers'  antechambers  1  But  it  is  long 
enough  now  since  anybody  waited  there. 

Strange  to  say,  in  our  progress  from  end 
to  end  of  the  Palace,  we  have  not  met  a 
single  living  soul ;  not  a  dog  has  barked, 
not  a  cat  have  we  found  sitting  purring  by 
the  fire,  not  a  bird  4ias  fluttered  in  its 
cage.  Now  and  then  a  soft-toned  clock 
chimes  out  hour  or  quarter  from  its  case  of 
porcelain  or  ormolu ;  fires  are  burning  on 
marble  hearths.  Here  has  been  a  long 
silence,  fitfully  broken  at  times,  but  soon 
resuming  its  reign. 

But  if  anybody  has  imagined,  as  might 
be  imagined  from  the  solitude  in  which  it 
stands,  that  the  Palace  was  in  a  half- 
dismantled,  abandoned  condition,  let  that 
person  be  undeceived.  All  is  fresh, 
brilliant^  well-cared-for ;  dust  does  not 
seem  to  settle,  or  it  is  expelled  as  soon  as 
it  appears;  damp  is  vigorously  warred 
against,  although  in  the  foggy,  wintry  days 
there  is  no  keeping  the  all-penetrating 
haze  out  of  the   great    halls  and  lofty 
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galleries.  Bat  that  is  an  inconrenience 
inseparable  from  a  London  reaidence,  and 
affects  equally  the  occupier  of  a  house  of 
ten  rooms  as  well  as  of  a  palace  of  a 
thousand. 

And  now  our  round  is  finished:  we  have 
seen  everything  that  our  very  courteous 
and  entertaining  guide  can  show  us,  and  it 
only  remains  to  pass  through  the  gloomy 
halls  of  Eblis  beneath  the  buttresses  and 
foundations,  and  so  into  the  busy  common- 
place world  that  lies  outside  the  gates  of 
the  Palace. 


By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE. 
Author  cS  "  ffmrfd,"  •*  -ilexia,"  rtc,  mU, 
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PART  L 

CHAPTER  XVIL      A  LETTER  FROM  CELIA. 

Everyone  expected  more  snow;  but 
that  night  it  did  not  come,  and  the  next 
day  was  very  much  the  same,  with  grey, 
thick  clouds  hanging  low,  and  a  creeping 
cold  in  the  air  which  was  not  frost  but 
winter  in  its  saddest  aspect  and  feeling. 

Colonel  Ward's  sick  room  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  cheerful  place.  He  had  slept  at 
night,  and  all  through  the  morning  he  was 
quite  wide  awake,  and  talked  to  Paul  a 
great  deal. 

About  twelve  o'clock  their  talk  was 
interrupted  by  Dr.  Graves^  and  Paul  left 
him  with  his  patient.  When  the  Docfcor 
came  downstairs  the  young  Squire  was 
walking  about  the  garden  in  front,  with  a 
puzzled  frown  on  hu  face. 

Dick,  jealous  and  unhappy  at  being  shut 
out  from  his  master,  was  lying  on  the  door- 
step; Jess  was  walking  sedatelj^  after 
Paul;  Punch  and  Judy  were  rolling  over 
each  other  on  the  grass.  When  Dr. 
Graves  came  out  these  two  rushed  forward 
and  jamped  upon  him.  Dick  looked  at 
him  fixedly  with  a  low  moan.  Jess,  as 
Paul  stopped  to  speak  to  him,  lay  down 
and  gazed  into  vacancy. 

"Good  dogs,  good  dogs  —  there,  get 
along,"  said  the  Doctor.  '*Has  Colonel 
Ward  said  anything  to  you  about  business, 
Mr.  Bomaine  \ " 

'<  Business  t  Well,  yes,"  said  Paul, 
flushing  a  little  as  he  looked  at  the  Doctor, 
and  wondered  how  much  he  knew.  "  He 
has  been  talking  all  the  morning  about  his 
will    I  wish  he  wouldn't." 


"The  sooner  his  mind  is  at  rest  the 
better." 

"  Why  \    Tou  don't  think  him  wone  V 

"  Not  absolutely  worse,  no ;  bat  I  am 
not  easy  about  him.  He  had  better  see  hia 
lawyer,  and  get  things  settled.  He  is  in  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement  about  this  will 
of  his.  Do  you  understands  Not  that  he  says 
much  to  me  about  it ;  but,  if  I  were  yon, 
I  should  telegraph  for  Mr.  Cole  this  after- 
noon." 

"If  he  suggests  it  himself  of  course  I 
must,"  said  Paul.  "But,  you  know,  I 
must  wait  for  that  From  what  he  has 
been  telling  me  I  can't  lift  a  finger  to 
hurry  things.  I  am  awf ally  afraid  he  ia 
going  to  do  something  wrong." 

"Leave  his  money  to  you,  do  you 
mean  \ "  said  Dr.  Graves,  smiling. 

"  Part  of  it,  and— look  here,  you  know, 
he  must  have  some  relations  somewhere, 
though  he  says  he  hasn't" 

Dr.  Graves  was  a  thin,  grey-haired, 
practical  man,  much  weather-beaten,  and 
not  very  cheerful,  perhaps  from  his  com- 
plete honesty.  He  was  rather  cynical  in 
his  views  of  humanity,  but  he  liked  Paul 
Bomaine,  and  had  liked  his  father,  seeing 
in  them  a  clear  sincerity,  which  was  the 
only  quality  he  respected.  Colonel  Ward 
also  shared  his  esteem  for  the  same  reason. 
As  a  rule,  Dr.  Graves  hated  women;  he 
said  he  could  not  understand  them. 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I 
should  safely  trust  the  Colonel  not  to  do 
anything  unfair.  He  is  a  jast  man^ 
honourable,  like  your  father." 

"  Yes,  but  it's  too  much ;  if  you  only 
knew,  Dr.  Graves " 

»*  Don't  tell  me ;  I'm  not  curious,  and  I 
am  in  a  great  hurry.  Colonel  Ward  is 
quite  capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs. 
For  his  sake,  not  for  yours,  I  advise  yoato 
send  that  telegram." 

The  Doctor  was  gone.  Paul  loitered 
about  with  the  dogs  a  few  minutes  longer, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  Colonel's  room. 

"Colonel,"  he  said,  sitting  down  beside 
him,  <^  I've  got  something  serious  to  say." 

"  Out  with  it ;  but  I'm  getting  aleepy.[' 

"  If  you  really  choose  to  do  this  for  Celia, 
it  is  most  awfully  good  of  you.  I  don't 
see  how  we  are  ever  to  thank  you— 
but ^" 

"  Don't  bother,"  said  the  Colonel,  rather 
wearily.  "Think  of  me  sometimes  when 
you  think  of  your  father,  Paul  Poor  Tom 
Darrell  I    I  believe  she  was  fond  of  him.'] 

Paul  felt  all  the*  more  anxious  at  this 
strange,  new  gentlenesa    Lately,  since  he 
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had  made  frienda  with  Celia,  Colonel  Ward 
had  not  mentioned  her  father  at  all.  In 
old  days  nothing  was  too  bad  for  him. 

''I  was  going  to  sayi"  said  Pan],  ''why 
should  yon  leave  the  rest  to  me  1  Now 
do  think  that  over,  will  you  \  There  can 
be  no  hurry." 

''Yes,  but  there  is,"  said  the  Colonel, 
more  wakefally.  "My  memory's  giving 
way.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  to  telegraph 
to  Cole  at  onca  He  wiU  come  down  this 
afternoon,  and  the  thing  will  be  signed 
and  done  witL  Then  I  shall  be  able  to 
sleep  quietly.  Don't  dispute.  I  can't 
stand  it  Qo  away,  there's  a  good  fellow. 
Send  the  telegram,  and  take  yourself  off 
for  the  afternoon.  Barty  will  look  after 
me." 

Barty's  anxious  face  was  already  at  the 
door,  with  something  on  a  tray.  Paul 
perceived  that  in  truth  the  best  and  wisest 
thing  was  to  take  himself  off,  as  the  Colonel 
said.  He  went  away  to  his  own  house ; 
sent  Ford  off  with  the  telegram  to  the 
lawyer;  and  after  luncheon  took  his  gun 
and  went  off  into  the  woods  with  Dick 
and  his  own  old  retriever. 

The  fresh,  keen  air,  and  the  sweet  scent 
of  the  woods,  cold  and  silent  as  they  were, 
did  Paul's  spirits  good.  The  dogs  ran 
about  and  enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly, 
without  showing  much  surprise  at  the  con- 
duct of  their  unpractical  master,  who  let 
birds  fly  away  from  under  his  feet,  and  did 
not  even  pay  them  the  attention  of  a 
random  shot  Sometimes,  when  the 
humour  took  him,  Paul  could  be  rather  a 
keen  sportsman  :  his  keeper  respected  him 
\i  his  groom  did  not  But  to-day  he 
seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  a  gun  in  his 
hand  at  all.  He  wandered  on  through 
intricate  miles  of  wood,  thinking  how 
astonished  Celia  would  be  when  she  heard 
of  the  Colonel's  intention.  Of  course 
Celia  did  not  and  could  not  care  for  money; 
but  ahe  cared  very  much  for  the  things 
that  money  could  bring.  There  would  be 
hardly  anything  now  which  she  could  not 
have,  if  she  chose.  And  then  Paul  thrust 
all  these  thoughts  away  with  a  sort  of 
horror.  After  all,  surely  he  had  enough ; 
and  Celia,  he  knew,  would  agree  with  him 
in  dreading  the  time  when  that  legacy 
should  come  to  her.  People  must  of 
coTurae  make  their  wills;  but  a  will  was 
a  ghastly  thing  at  best ;  it  had  better  be 
put  aside  and  forgotten.  Celia  must  know ; 
he  could  not  help  telling  her;  but  then  the 
subject  should  never  be  mentioned  again — 
not  for  years,  he  hoped — ^for  it  was  very 


hard  to  imagine  what  life  would  be  without 
the  faithful  old  friend  who  had  been  so 
much  to  him  since  his  father  died.  And 
then  Paul  assured  himself  that  the  Colonel 
was  better ;  that  his  good  constitution 
would  triumph,  and  he  would  live  for 
years.  If  there  was  the  slightest  relapse, 
he  determined  to  send  for  a  London 
doctor  to  consult  with  Dr.  Graves: 
anyhow,  perhaps  this  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  do;  and  busy  with  all  these 
thoughts,  he  went  tramping  on  through 
the  oak-scrub  and  heather,  while  pheasants 
looked  at  him  from  branches  of  trees,  and 
rabbits  hardly  took  the  trouble  to  hide  in 
their  holes,  till  Dick  or  the  old  black  dog 
came  scrambling  through  the  underwood. 

Paul  took  a  long  round,  and,  by  the 
time  he  came  back  to  Bed  Towers,  the 
sun  had  set  and  twilight  had  fallen.  It 
was  almost  dark  in  the  thicker  part  of  the 
woods.  He  came  through  the  gate  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  and  remembered  a  talk 
he  had  had  with  Celia  standing  in  that 
very  comer,  before  the  trees  were  leafless 
and  the  garden  flowerless,  while  the  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  which  covered  part  of  the 
house,  was  still  clustering  thick  and  rich, 
in  its  beautiful  brown  and  red,  on  tiie  old 
red  bricks.  It  was  bare  now ;  only  the 
ivy  remained,  curling  round  comers  and 
running  up  to  the  chimneys,  with  a  deep- 
green  mass  below,  where  a  whole  congre- 
gation of  birds  would  build  their  nests  next 
spring.  Mrs.  Sabin  had  not  yet  shut  the 
long  range  of  windows,  and  the  workmen's 
ladders  and  planks  were  lying  about  on 
the  grass  outside,  where  there  was  still  a 
little  snow. 

There  had  been  a  peculiar  sweetness 
about  Celia  that  September  day,  the  day 
after  she  arrived  at  Holm.  She  was  good 
that  day,  as  well  as  happy.  Paul  remem- 
bered how  she  had  told  him  that  she 
could  be  perfectly  happy  in  the  dear  old 
house  as  it  was,  if  he  in  the  least  disliked 
its  being  altered;  as  to  the  study,  she 
would  not  have  it  touched  for  worlda 

Paul  liked  to  remind  himself  of  her 
words ;  she  had  said  them,  she  had  meant 
them,  though,  possibly,  she  might  have 
forgotten  them  now.  And,  after  that,  she 
had  talked  to  him  very  sweetly,  with  a 
deeper  show  of  feeling  than  was  usual 
with  her,  and  then  they  had  gone  on  into 
the  yard  together,  and  then  Colonel  Ward 
appeared  and  was  conquered.  Yes,  ehe 
was  the  sweetest,  dearest,  best  woman  in 
the  world ;  and  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  herself  had  certainly  no  excuse  for 
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any  feeling  bat  the  most  intense  happiness. 
His  life  was  going  to  be  something  beyond 
imagination ;  and  in  this  bright  fature  it 
now  seemed  impossible  that  the  dear  old 
Colonel  would  be  absent  He  and  his 
dogs  must  come  in  at  the  gate  as  in  old 
days.  Paul  and  Gelia,  as  they  loitered 
about  next  summer  in  their  garden  full  of 
roses,  must  surely  see  that  Uttle  company 
advancing. 

It  was  as  if  a  sudden  clash  of  joy-bells 
had  broken  in  on  Paul's  melancholy  mood; 
that  wintry  twilight  garden  might  have 
been  flooded  with  a  miracle  of  sunshine. 
His  eyes  brightened,  he  pulled  himself 
together,  as  the  fature  gave  him  these 
dazzling  glimpses  of  itself;  he  whistled  to 
the  dogs,  and  walked  across  the  lawn  with 
a  light,  quick  step. 

'*  Any  sport,  sirl"  said  Sabin,  meeting 
him  in  the  halL 

"  JSTo ;  I  didn't  try  to  hit  anything,"  Paul 
said,  laying  his  gun  down.  ''Has  there 
been  any  message  from  the  Cottage  this 
afternoon  1 " 

'*  No,  sir;  but  a  gentleman's  come  down 
from  London  to  see  the  Colonel,  and  I 
rather  think  he's  there  now.  There's  a 
letter  for  you,  sir,  on  the  study  table." 

Sabin  smiled.  He  lingered  a  moment, 
looking  after  his  young  master  as  he  went 
into  the  study.  Bat  then  the  door  was 
shut,  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  seen. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Paris,  from  Celia. 
No  wonder  Paul  had  felt  happy  as  he  came 
near  the  house.  So  she  had  been  writing 
to  him  yesterday  when  be  was  writing  to 
her.  She  had  not  promised  to  write  yester- 
day, but  she  had  been  better  than  her  word ; 
it  was  like  Celia. 

He  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair 
by  the  fire,  and  opened  his  letter.  The 
first  look  that  crossed  his  face  and  dimmed 
the  smile  away  was  one  of  complete 
bewilderment,  for  the  letter  had  no 
beginning. 

The  beginning  of  Celia's  letters  was 
always  "My  dear  Paul."  He  had  remon- 
strated before  now,  and  begged  for  some- 
thing more;  but  she  had  laughed  and  said 
that  she  could  not  imagine  anything  more. 
As  he  did  not  seem  satisfied  she  went  on 
to  explain,  with  laughing  eyes : 

"Mine — my  dear!  How  can  one  say 
anything  nicer  than  that  I  I  despise 
'  dearest '  and  '  darlins.'  In  fact,  I  think 
they  are  rather  insmting,  as  if  it  was 
necessary  to  exaggerate.  To  me  'my 
dear '  means  infinitdy  more." 

H  does,  when  you  say  it  like  that," 


Paul  was  obliged  to  confess,  and  he  never 
complained  again. 

But  this  letter  from  Paris  bad  not  even 
the  plain  beginning  that  Celia  liked. 
There  was  something  very  mysterious 
about  it  altogether.  Every  word  of  it 
seemed  more  puzzling  than  the  last,  and, 
as  Paul  read  on,  and  read  to  the  end,  his 
bewilderment  became  hopeless. 

The  letter  was  not  dated,  and  this  was 
the  way  it  began : 

" 1  have  put  off  writing  to  you,  and 

you  are  calling  me  horrid  and  i^artless; 
but  who  was  it,  I  wonder,  who  kindly  told 
me  once  that  I  was  as  cold  as  a  fish,  and  as 
hard  as  a  stone)  And  how  can  you 
expect  anything  from  a  person  with  such 
a  character  \  At  first,  I  thought  I  would 
not  write  to  you  at  all,  for  it  was  stupid  of 
you,  as  well  as  wrong,  to  write  that  letter 
to  me ;  but  I  suppose  silence  is  a  worse 
punishment  than  you  deserve,  and  there 
are  other  reasons.  By  the  time  you  get 
this  I  hope  I  shall  be  married,  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  wul  be  too  late  for  you  to  interf era 
I  told  you  before,  and  I  tell  you  again, 
that  I  like  my  prospects  very  mucL  A 
fish  is  satisfied  with  plenty  of  water  to 
swim  in,  and  a  stone  has  not  the  bother  of 
being  in  love.  A  stone  is  lazy,  too,  I 
should  think,  and  would  not  care  to  dig 
itself  up  and  tear  about  the  world  for  any- 
body. Don't  you  begin  to  see  now  what 
nonsense  your  letter  was  1  I  know,  don't 
I,  when  I  am  well  off)  At  the  same  time, 
hoping  that  we  may  never  meet  again,  at 
least,  till  you  have  forgotten  to  be  silly, 
and  have  married  some  more  self-denying 
girl,  I  will  confess  that  if  I  could  be  in  love, 
it  would  be  with  you,  and  not  with  him. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  that,  because  you 
think  you  know  it  slready,  and  I  suppose 
you  are  not  far  wrong.  My  maniage,  of 
course,  has  no  love  in  it^  but  it  is  a  very 
good  thing  for  me.  I  like  to  be  ridi,  I 
like  to  be  comfortable,  and  I  like  to  be 
spoilt.  There  is  nothing  good  in  ma 
Your  wife,  when  you  have  been  mairied 
to  her  a  year  or  two,  will  have  to  be  a  very 
good  woman  indeed.  The  man  I  am 
going  to  marry  will  always  worahip  me, 
and  will  not  expect  much  in  return.  At 
the  same  time,  if  I  were  a  braver  woman,  I 
suppose  I  might  possibly  throw  him  ov€r, 
and  marry  you.  But  as  things  are,  my 
dearest^  no.  Don't  write  to  me  again ;  it 
is  too  late,  and  we  have  done  with  each 
other  for  ever  now.  Yours  always,  Celia." 
Paul  read  this  letter  twice  through,  first 
quickly,  then  slowly,  without  the  faintest 
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idea  that  it  was  meant  for  any  one  bat  him. 
Then  he  took  up  the  envelope  and  looked 
at  it  vaguely  :  '*Paul  Bomaine,  Esq ,  Bed 
Towers,"  and  so  on;  that  was  all  right : 
and  he  began  to  read  the  letter  again.  As 
he  became  more  folly  conseioas  that  he 
did  not  anderstand  a  single  word  of  it, 
there  came  over  him  a  feeling  of  terrible 
oppressioni  a  feeling  of  being  stifled  in  a 
black  fog;  and  then  the  thought  flashed 
upon  him  that  he  was  going  out  of  his 
mind.  He  laid  the  letter  down,  got  up 
from  his  chair  and  walked  round  the  room 
two  or  three  times ;  then  he  took  down  a 
book  from  the  shelves.  "If  I  am  mad," 
he  thought,  "  I  shall  not  understand  this." 
He  stood  still,  and  forced  himself  to  read 
half  a  page,  giving  it  his  full  attention ;  it 
was  perfectly  clear  to  him ;  and  long  after- 
wards, when  that  terrible  evening  had 
been  left  years  behind,  he  remembered  the 
book — ^it  was  Matthew  Arnold's  '*  Essays 
m  Criticism," — and  could  almost  have  said 
that  half-page  by  heart.  Then  he  went 
back  to  Celia's  letter,  and  began  to  read  it 
a  fourth  time,  with  a  dear  and  resolute 
intention  to  understand  every  word  of  it, 
and  to  know  the  worst ;  for  he  still  supposed 
that  the  letter  was  meant  for  him. 

Understand  it !  Bat  that  was  not  so 
easy,  with  the  strongest  resolution  and  the 
clearest  brain,  for  it  was  as  full  of  mysteries 
as  ever.  Some  great  trouble  was  evidently 
wrapped  up  in  it ;  but  why,  whatever  she 
had  done  or  meant  to  do,  should  Celiahave 
put  things  in  such  an  extraordinary  way  t 

She  had  not  put  off  writing  to  him; 
nothing  had  been  farther  from  Us  thoughts 
than  to  call  her  "horrid  and  heartless." 
As  to  those  strange  remarks  about  stones 
and  fishes,  he  fancied  he  had  heard  her 
say  something  of  the  kind  before;  but 
could  not  very  well  remember  what  His 
letter  1  Was  that  yesterday's  letter  1  But 
she  had  not  received  it.  And  what  in  the 
world  did  she  mean  about  her  marriage, 
and  about  this  other  man,  with  whom  she 
was  not  in  love  \ 

''Did  I  ever  want  her  to  be  self- 
denying  1 "  thought  poor  Paul.  "  And  who 
could  possibly  worship  her  more  than  I 
dot" 

Too  latel  Not  write  to  her  again  1 
Dona  with  each  other  for  ever  I  The 
mystery  was  indeed  too  deep  to  be  under- 
stood. And  then  to  sign  herself  **  Tours 
always,"  and  to  call  him  ''my  dearest," 
when  she  was  bringing  everything  to  an 
end  in  this  overwhelming  way  1  To  be 
sure  she  had  drawn  her  pen  through  that 


''My  dearest,"  lightly,  as  if  by  a  casual  after- 
thought of  her  own  inconsistency ;  but  still 
she  had  written  it,  and  had  left  it  there. 
Though  she  did  not  say  so  plainly,  the 
whole  letter  seemed  to  imply  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married  immediately  to  some- 
one else ;  so  immediately  that  Paul's  writ- 
ing to  her  would  be  of  no  use.  And  yet 
she  seemed  miserable,  and  she  said  plainly 
that  she  liked  him  best 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Paul  "  The  Colonel 
is  certainly  better.  Can't  I  catch  the  night 
mail  at  Charing  Cross  1  Anyhow,  I'll  try 
for  it  Cole  will  surely  be  ready  to  go 
back  by  the  5.50,  and  Ford  can  drive  us 
down  in  half-an-hour." 

To  Ford's  great  satisfaction  he  had  been 
employed  that  autumn  to  buy  a  fast- 
trotting  cob  for  the  little  dog-cart,  and  this 
animal  did  his  twelve  miles  an  hour  easily. 

Paul  rang  the  bel],  and  Sabin  appeared 
at  the  door  that  same  moment  with  a 
message. 

"Would  you  kindly  step  over  to  the 
Cottage,  sir  1  Colonel  Ward  would  be  glad 
to  see  you.  Did  you  ring,  sir  1 "  as  Paul 
stared  at  him  rather  blankly. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Sabin  to  pack  my  bag,  will 
youl  I  may  have  to  go  away  to-night 
Tell  Ford  to  have  the  cart  ready.  I  shall 
want  to  catch  the  5.50." 

Having  given  his  orders,  the  Squire  went 
out,  walking  with  long,  hurriea  steps  to 
the  Cottage.  Just  outside  the  door  he 
tumbled  over  Dick,  who  was  waiting  for 
him,  and  kicked  him  severely.  The  poor 
dog  was  too  brave  to  cry  out,  but  looked 
up  for  the  kind  words  which  ought  to  have 
followed.  Paul  strode  on,  however,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  him,  and  Dick 
slunk  after  him  disconsolate. 

Sabin  went  back  to  his  wife  and  feared 
that  the  master  had  had  bad  news  from 
Paris. 

"  He  was  as  jolly  as  you  please  when  he 
first  came  in,"  said  he ;  "  but  now  his  face 
is  as  white  and  his  eyes  like  burning  coals, 
so  as  you  never  saw  the  like.  I  hope  his 
young  lady  ain't  a  quarrelling  with  hint" 

"  And  going  off  to-night  1  That  do  look 
serious,"  Mrs.  Sabin  agreed.  "  I  shouldn't 
have  believed  he'd  have  left  the  Colonel, 
and  him  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  as 
you  may  say." 

<'  Well,  it's  a  sing'lar  thing,"  said  Sabin. 

Paul,  meanwhile,  with  his  letter  in  his 
pocket,  arrived  at  the  Cottage,  and  went 
upstairs  to  the  Colonel's  room.  Dr.  Graves 
met  him  in  the  passage  and  stopped  him 
for  a  moment 
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'^  You  here  again  1 "  said  Paul 

''  I  was  passing  on  my  way  back,  and 
thought  I  woold  look  in,"  said  the  Doctor. 
'^  He  is  not  quite  so  well — rather  too  much 
excited.  I  shall  be  glad  when  this  will 
business  is  over  and  done  with." 

"  Why  the  devil  couldn't  it  have  been 
left  alone  altogether!"  said  Paul,  looking 
on  the  ground. 

Dr.  Graves  glanced  at  him  sharply. 

"Well,  he  wants  you,"  he  said.  "I 
shall  wait  downstairs  for  the  present  I 
have  got  to  witness  the  will,  it  seems,  and 
I  want  to  see  him  again  afterwards" 

The  Doctor  passed  on.  Paul  stood  still 
a  moment  outside  the  door,  trying  to  collect 
his  thoughts,  and  to  feel  like  himself  again. 
The  sight  of  his  dear  old  Colonel  was 
more  calming  than  anything  else  could 
have  been. 

He  was  lying  propped  up  with  pillows ; 
his  face  was  flushed,  and  looked  drawn 
and  weary ;  his  voice  sounded  weak  and 
strained.  The  room  was  full  of  bright 
fire  and  lamp-Ught ;  on  the  further  side  of 
the  bed  Mr.  Cole,  the  lawyer— a  very 
solemn  and  business-like  personage — was 
writing  at  a  table.  Paul  walked  round 
and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"  Mr.  Cole  has  raised  a  question,  Paul, 
that  you  must  answer,"  said  Colonel  Ward. 
"  He  asked  me  whether  the  legacy  to  Miss 
Celia  Darrell  was  to  be  conditional  on  her 
marriage  with  you.  After  a  moment's 
consideration  I  thought  it  was  best  to 
consult  you." 

The  Colonel  smiled  as  he  looked  at 
Paul.  Mr.  Cole  also  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
young  man,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
with  the  slightest  quiver  of  amusement 
about  his  grave  mouth.  To  Paul  only 
the  question  did  not  seem  any  matter  of 
amusement  He  stood  there  looking 
down ;  and  if  the  Colonel's  eyes  had  had 
their  old  brightuQss,  the  shadow  that  had 
fallen  upon  Paul  would  certainly  not  have 
escaped  them.  His  look  was  dark  and 
gloomy ;  he  lifted  his  hand  to  his  face  as 
if  to  hide  something,  and  stood  slouching 
there,  leaning  the  other  hand  on  the  bed- 
post. 

"  Conditional  on  her  marriage  with  meV* 
he  repeated,  and  he  seemed  to  speak  with 
a  sUght  effort  "I  don't  quite  under- 
stand." 


"  Yes,  you  do,  my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel 
impatiently.  ''You  might  die,  or  she 
might  change  her  mind— I'm  talking  non- 
sense, of  course.  Now,  I  should  wish  her 
to  have  seventy  thousand  in  any  case ;  I 
only  want  to  know  if  you  agree  with  me. 
It  is  only  a  formality ;  it  doesn't  imply  any 
doubt  of  your  marriage  coming  off,  you 
understand,  Paul" 

« Whether  our  marriage  comes  off  or 
not  it  can  make  no  difference,  surely,"  said 
Paul;  and  Mr.  Cole  stared  at  him  still 
more  curiously  than  before. 

Perhaps  it  crossed  his  mind  that  Miss 
Darrell,  with  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
might  easily  find  a  more  cheerful  mate 
than  this  dark-looking  fellow. 

"That  is  just  what  I  think,"  said 
Colonel  Ward.  •'  Now  go  away,  and  wo 
will  finish  thb  business.  Ask  the  Doctor 
if  he  can  wait  half-an-hour." 

Paul  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  he  could 
say  nothing  about  the  5.50  train,  though  it 
seemed  to  him  as  •  if  the  minutes  were 
tearing  on.  Perhaps  he  might  have  to 
start  off  without  telling  the  Colonel,  or 
seeing  him  again.    Was  that  posuble  f 

Before  joining  Dr.  Graves  in  the 
drawing-room  he  took  out  Celia's  letter, 
and  read  it  once  more  under  the  lamp  in 
the  halL  Any  chance  of  understanding  it 
seemed  more  remote  than  ever.  He  could 
recognise  neither  her  nor  himself ;  and  that 
other  man,  "the  man  I  am  going  to 
marry,"  was  like  some  black  spectre  of  an 
unknown  creation. 

He  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and,  for 
the  next  half  hour  tried  to  talk  politics  to 
Dr.  Oraves,  who  put  down  his  abstraction 
to  the  account  of  Colonel  Ward's  will,  and 
thought  he  was  a  very  queer  fellow. 


Now  Beady,  price  Sixpence. 


Sold  by  ftU  BoolueUezB,  and  at  BailwAy  BooksUBi. 
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CHAPTEK  XIX.      ENGAGED. 

"Well,  have  yoa  written  itl"  asked 
Fred  of  Oower,  as  coolly  and  casaally  as 
though  the  letter  were  an  invitation.  His 
spirits  had  so  recovered  themselves  that 
the  danger  he  had  passed  through  looked 
DOW  long  behind  him,  and  dwarfed  to  no- 
Uiing  in  the  distance.  Bat  Gk)wer,  who  was 
in  the  agonies  of  penitential  composition, 
naturally  did  not  see  things  in  thb  light 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  he  answered  doggedly. 

Fred,  sobered  and  alarmed  by  his  tone, 
said  apologetically : 

''  I've  been  so  relieved  that  I  can't  help 
being  in  good  spirits.  To  tell  you  the 
troth,  old  man,  I  wasn't  snre  of  May." 

"Have  yoa  seen  hert"  asked  Oower 
eagerly. 

'^  0!  conrse  I've  seen  her.  I  was  qaite 
as  anzions  about  it  as  yourseli" 

"And  what  did  she  say  t " 

"  She  thinks  there  never  was  anything 
so  splendid  as  what  you're  doing  for  me — 
or  rather  for  her — and  she's  jast  as  gratefal 
as  ever  she  can  be." 

"Oh,  grateful,  eh  1" 

"  Well,  you  couldn't  expect  her  to  fall 
in  love  vdth  you  only  for  that ;  and  if  she 
were  hit  already  she  certainly  wouldn't  tell 
me  so.  Bat  I  shouldn't  b^in^ihch  spirits, 
I  can  tell  jou,  if  I  didn't  think  your  chances 
excellent." 

"  Did  she— 4o  you  think  I  might  speak 
at  once  % " 

"  It  woald  look  a  little  like  sendine  in 
yourbfll,  wouldn't  it  1"  Fred  ventured  to 
say  in  his  resentment  at  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  bargain  Oower  was  striking — no 


letter  unless  immediate  payment  was  made 
for  it.  In  truth,  Oower  suspected  Fred  of 
equivocation  ;  of  suggesting  that  May's 
acceptance  of  him  was  almost  certain — 
while  he  knew  it  to  be  exceedingly  doubtful 
— ^in  order  to  ensure  the  writing  and  post- 
ing  of  the  fateful  letter  to  his  father. 

"  I  can't  set  my  mind  to  anything,"  he 
said,  glancing  significantly  at  the  half- 
written  letter.  "  I  can't  set  my  mind  to 
anything  while  in  this  suspense." 

"  All  right,"  rejoined  Fred  huffily,  "  she 
will  accept  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  now,  as  a 
debt;  while,  if  you  had  the  patience  to 
wait  a  week,  she  would  have  taken  you  for 
yourself." 

"  Do  you  mean  she  doesn't  care  at  all  for 
me  for  myself)" 

"  I  mean  just  this  :  she's  got  her  head 
full  of  all  sorts  of  romantic  notions,  and 
she's  fitting  them  all  on  to  you  now  for 
what  you're  doing  for  her ;  but  if  you  pro- 
pose for  her  at  once,  it  will  look  like  a 
demand  for  payment,  won't  it  1 " 

"  Bat  she  knows  what  my  feelings  are, 
that  I  mean  to  aek  herl" 

"  There  are  her  feelings  to  consider,  and 
the  best  way  to  work  on  them.  If  you 
hold  off  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  you  feared 
reminding  her  of  an  obligation,  she'd  think 
you  no  end  of  a  hero." 

"  Bat  I  can't ;  I  can't  go  on  like  this," 
Oower  answered  doggedly. 

"  Oh,  well  j  ask  her  at  once  if  you  like. 
It's  only  a  question  of  taste." 

"  I  don't  see  what  taste,  has  got  to  do 
with  it — if  she  knows  I'm  going  to  ask  her, 
any  way." 

"Only  that  I  made  you  out  so  dis- 
interested and  magnanimous,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  it's  a  pity  to  spoil  the 
picture.  Of  course,  if  she'd  accept  you 
next  week,  she'll  accept  you  this ;  but  it 
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would  be  more  for  yourself  next  week,  and 
more  for  my  sake  this  week'' 

"  Did  she  say Do  yon  think  shell 

accept  me  f " 

"  I  don't  see  how  she  can  help  herself/' 
Fred  cried  impatiently. 

"  Ton  mean  she'll  accept  me  only  becanse 
of  this  r'  Gower  asked,  pointing  with  the 
pen  to  his  half-written  letter. 

"I  don't  mean  anything  of  the  sort 
That  has  this  mach  to  do  with  it  —  it 
makes  her  think  you  a  hero,  and  she'd 
never  accept  any  man  whom  she  didn't 
imagine  to  be  a  hero  of  some  kind.  Bat 
she  doesn't  think  of  it  at  all  as  a  transac- 
tion or  a  bargain,  and  she  wonld  recoil 
from  it  if  she  did.  That's  my  only  reason  for 
wishing  yon  to  give  her  a  little  line — to  let 
her  feu  herself  free." 

*^  It's  not  likely  I  should  pat  it  to  her  as 
a  bargab,"  Gower  answered,  sullenly. 

"  Very  well ;  very  well.  I'm  not  going 
over  it  all  again.  Ask  her  to-day — this 
morning — and  then  you'll  know  where  you 
are,  and  can  write  that  letter^  or  not, 
according  to  her  answer."  So  saying,  Fred 
tamed  coolly  on  his  heel  and  quitted  the 
room.  '*  It's  only  a  game  of  Brag,"  thought 
Gower,  ''and  I  shidl  certainly  not  ruin 
myself  with  my  father  for  nothing." 

Having  made  this  resolve,  he  shut  up 
his  desk  and  went  down  to  watch  and  await 
his  chance  of  seeiog  May. 

It  was  some  time  before  May  came  down- 
stairs— ready  dressed  to  go  out.  Gower, 
hearing  her  say  something  to  her  mother 
while  descending  the  stairs,  hurried  forth 
to  intercept  her,  and,  upon  seeing  her 
dressed  to  go  out,  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  cross  the  hall  for  his  hat — ^as  if  he, 
too,  were  going  out,  quite  independently  of 
her. 

"  Were  you  going  out  t "  he  asked,  in  a 
surprised  tone. 

<'  Yes ;  I  have  to  go  to  the  schoola" 

'' Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to 
accompany  you — part  of  the  way,  I  mean," 
he  stammered  diffidently. 

**  But  I'm  only  going  to  the  schools." 

"  I  wanted  to  go  to— to  the  Post  Office." 
^  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  allow 
him  to  accompany  her,  and  they  set  forth 
together  in  an  embarrassed  silence.  Pre- 
sently the  Post  Office  inspiration  suggested 
another  not  less  brilliant  idea  to  him. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  telegraphing  as  well 
as  writing  home  about  this — this  cheque. 
You  see,  my  father  is  so  furious  about  it, 
that  he  will  talk  of  it  all  over  the  pUce, 
even  if  he  doesn't  put  it  to-day  into  the 


lawyer's  hands ;  and  the  sooner  I  stop  him 
the  better." 

**  It  is  so  good  of  you,''  murmured  May, 
ashamed  of  the  bathos  of  the  acknow- 
ledgement 

'*I  couldn't  let  it  go  on,  yon  know. 
How  could  I,  knowing  what  it  would 
mean  to  you  t  " 

'*  It  would  have  been  terrible  to  as  idl," 
May  said  helplessly. 

'*  I  was  thinking  only  of  you.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  You're  not 
offended!"  he  cned  forlornly,  as  May 
looked  agitated  and  distressed. 

"Offended?  No;  I'm  not  offended. 
Of  course  I'm  not  offended;  but  I — I 
don't  deserve  your  goodness,"  May  stam- 
mered awkwardly. 

"  It's  not  goodness ;  I  can't  help  myself; 
and  I  can't  help  speakine  now  when  I  know 
I  oughtn't  —  when  it  looks  like  askiug 
payment." 

Here  there  was  a  pause  of  ludicrous 
embarrassment,  for  a  couple  of  tramps 
were  now  in  the  act  of  passing  them.  The 
male  tramp  began  his  mechanical  whine  as 
monotonously  and  inattentively  to  the 
sing-song  formula  he  repeated  as  though 
he  were  intoning  in  church. 

Gower  flung  him  a  copper  or  two  with 
the  emphasis  of  a  curse  and  quickened  the 
pace  to  get  out  of  earshot 

Meanwhile,  May  used  her  respite  to 
consider  her  answer.  Now  that  it  came 
to  the  point,  her  acceptance  of  Mr.  Gower 
did  not  seem  to  her  so  much  a  question 
of  self-sacrifice  for  Fred's  sake^  as  a  question 
of  absolute  right  or  wrong.  Would  any- 
thing make  it  right  for  her  to  accept  a  man 
she  did  not  love — right  in  her,  or  right  to 
him?  Of  course,  at  the  back  of  this 
question  was  the  natural  shrinking  of  such 
a  girl  from  the  desecration  of  her  hands  or 
lips  by  a  man  she  did  not  care  for.  In  the 
distance  these  incidents  of  an  engagement 
were  hardly  seen,  but  when  the  engagement 
was  upon  her,  they  hid  all  else. 

But  the  grotesque  interruption  of  the 
tramps  had  given  Gower  pause  aba 

«  Look  here.  Miss  Beresford,  it's  a  shame 
to  keep  dunning  you  like  this.  I  ought  to 
give  you  up  and  go  away,  bat  I  can't — I 
can't,"  he  cried  lamentably. 

May,  being  unprepared  for  this  piteous 
apology,  had  nothing  ready  in  answer  to 
it 

"  It's  not  that  I  haven't  anywhere  to  go 
now,  you  know,"  Gower,  encouraged  by 
her  silence,  continued  craftily.  "I  cannot 
go  home,  of  course;  but  I  might  go  to 
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Canada  to  an  undo  of  mine.  I  matt  go 
there,  or  somewhere  abroad,  if  tiiere's  no 
hope  for  me,"  he  added  desolately. 

Maj  was  beginning  to  feel  herself  a  per- 
fect monster  of  ingratltade,  and  to  regard 
€h>wer  more  and  more  as  chiralry  itself. 

*'  Do  yon  think  yonr  father  will  nerer 
forgive  this  ?  "  she  ssked. 

"  Oh,  I  don'fc  care.  I  don't  in  the  least 
care  about  my  father,  or  abont  anything. 
I  can  think  only  of  yon,  and,  if  I  had  only 
the  very  least  hope  of  yoa,  I  shonld  not 
mind  this  at  all ;  I  shonldn't,  indeed." 

This  appeal  was  too  boyish  to  seem 
meant  as  a  reminder  of  the  amonnt  of 
May's  obligation,  which  was  thoa  pleaded 
to  her  with  all  the  force  of  ingenaonsness. 

"  We've  known  each  other  such  a  short 
time,"  she  urged  in  her  distreasf  ol  embar- 
rassment, yet  conscious  of  the  feebleness 
and  folly  of  her  words  in  the  moment  of 
uttering  them. 

'*  But  I  don't  expect  you  to  care  for  me 
as  I  care  for  you.  How  could  I!"  he 
cried  eagerly.  *'  Only  let  me  hope,  will 
you  1  Only  say  that  I  may  hope ;  say  that 
I  need  not  go  away,"  he  urged  again  and 
again  in  so  boyish,  or  rather  childish,  a 
way;  so  beseechingly,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  respectfully,  that  she  almost  forgot 
her  fears  of  him  as  a  lover  in  her  thoughts 
of  him  as  the  most  simple  and  single-minded 
of  men.  What  could  she  say  f  She  could 
say  (mly  that  she  did  not  care  for  him  as 
he  desired;  to  be  told  only  again  and 
again  that,  of  course  he  did  not  expect 
tUs  yet.  Thus  May,  by  her  indecision, 
committed  herself  decidedly,  and  found 
herself  engaged  irretrievably  five  minutes 
after  her  shrinking  repulsion  from  the 
mere  thought  of  an  engagement.  (Jower, 
rather  through  timidity  uian  tact,  had  in 
his  appeal  kept  the  ardent  lorer  in  the 
background  altogether,  while  suj^esting 
quite  moving  pictures  of  his  misery,  of  his 
magnanimity,  and  of  his  devotion  to  May. 

But  even  if  Gk)wer  had  fluttered  and 
frightened  his  confused  prey  by  a  nearer 
approach,  she  could  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  break  out  of  the  net  Fred, 
and  the  frightful  death  from  which  she 
thought  she  iiad  saved  him,  and  the  hardly 
less  horrible  consequence  to  her  father  and 
mother,  came  rushing  back  to  her  mind  in 
overwhelming  force  at  Grower's  casual 
mention  of  Fred's  name,  and  made  her  ac- 
ceptance of  hun  seem  to  her  nothing  less 
than  inevitable. 

For  the  short  remainder  of  their  walk 
together,  what   her   engagement  was   to 


others — to  her  brother,  father,  mother,  and 
to  Gower  himself— filled  her  mind,  to  the 
momentary  exclusion  of  what  it  was  to 
herself. 

Gk>wer  consulted  her  as  to  the  wording  of 
the  telegram  he  was  about  to  send  his  father. 
It  «^as  certainly  not  considerate  of  him, 
but  she  put  it  down  to  his  boyishness. 

She  left  him  at  the  Post  Office,  upon  the 
plea  of  urgent  school  business,  and  with 
the  promise  to  return,  as  soon  as  she 
could,  to  the  Vicarage. 

''I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  you've 
made  me ! "  he  cried  with  his  whole  heart 
as  they  parted,  and  she,  blushing  scarlet, 
muttered  some  inaudible  reply. 

Before  May  returned  to  the  Vicarage 
Gower  had  cut  ofi*  all  possibility  of  retreat 
for  her,  by  announcing  her  acceptance  of 
him,  first  to  her  father,  and  then  to  her 
mother. 

"She  has  accepted  you!"  cried  the 
Vicar,  when  Gower  had  sought  him  in  the 
study  to  ask  his  consent  to  the  engagement 

"She  has  accepted  you!"  in  a  tone  of 
such  amazement  as  was  by  no  means  com- 
plimentary to  the  happy  man. 

"Yes,"  Gower  stammered,  greatly  dis- 
appointed. "  I  hope  you  don't  disapprove, 
sirl" 

"  No ;  not  disapprove  if  she — ^if  she — I 
mean  I  had  no  idea  of  this." 

"And  I  hadn't,  sir;  at  least,  I  hadn't 
much  hope,  and  I  can  hardly  yet  be- 
lieve it" 

"  There  could  be  no  misunderatanding — 
I  mean  I  thought  she  would  come  herself 
to  tell  me  of  it,"  the  Vicar  cried  in  his 
bewilderment. 

"  She  is  at  the  schools/'  Gower  replied, 
as  though  this  were  an  adequate  explana- 
tion. 

That  May  shonld  accept  a  man  inciden- 
tally, on  her  way  to  the  schook^  and  that 
man  Mr.  Gower,  seemed  to  the  Vicar  the 
most  incredible  thing  conceivable.  There 
must  be  some  mistake. 

"Mr.  Gower,  there's  come  mistake; 
you'll  forgive  my  suggesting  it,  but  there's 
some  mistake,  I'm  sure.  You  have  mis- 
understood her  in  some  way." 

"  There  is  no  mistake,  as  you  Will  hear 
from  herself  when  she  returns ;  bat  I  hope 
it  does  not  seem  a  mistake  to  yon,  sir." 

'- 1  think  her  the  best  jadge  of  her  own 
happiness,"  replied  the  Vicar  evasively. 

"  And  I  may  hope  that  you  will  not 
disapprove  of  it  if  you  find  it  to  be  true, 
sirl"  Gower  asked  in  a  slightly  nettled 
tone. 
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'*  Certainly,  I  was  not  hesitatiDg  over 
my  approyal,  bat  over  hers,  Mr.  Uower. 
She  has  known  you  for  so  short  a  time,  and 
is  generally  so  slow  to  make  new  friends 
that  I  can  hardly  realise  what  yon  tell  me — 
I  can  hardly  realise  it,"  he  repeated. 

Gower,  naturally  much  embarrassed  by 
this  reception  of  his  happy  news,  muttered 
some  inarticulate  reply  and  escaped  from 
the  room. 

Then  her  father  seized  his  hat  and 
hurried  to  the  schools.  Knowing  May's 
opinion  of  Gower,  and  her  utter  weariness 
of  him  after  a  single  week's  companionship, 
he  could  not  possibly  believe  that  she  had 
accepted  him  as  her  companion  for  Ufa 
Yet,  Gower  was  so  absolutely  assured  of 
her  acceptance  of  him!  What  was  the 
meaning  of  it  1  If  she  had  accepted  him, 
it  was  certainly  not  for  love,  and  most 
assuredly  not  for  position  and  fortune.  For 
what,  then  f  No ;  it  was  utterly  and  pre- 
posterously Impossible  that  she  could  have 
accepted  him. 

Thinking  the  matter  over  and  over,  and 
growing  more  assured  of  this  impossibility 
at  every  step,  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
schools  when  May  met  him. 

''May,  dear,"  he  began  breathlessly  at 
the  moment  of  their  meeting.    "  May,  dear, 

Mr.  Gower  has  got  it  into  his  head 

Has  he  been  spewng  to  you  at  all  about 
it — I  mean,  proposing  for  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  answered. 

**  He  thinks  you  have  accepted  him." 

"I  have,  father." 

"You  have!   But "  Here  the  Vicar 

paused,  almost  stunned  by  his  bewilder- 
ment. 

They  walked  on  together  in  sOence, 
neither  daring  to  look  into  the  other's 
face. 

At  last  her  father  said  hesitatively : 
**  Yon  are  quite  sure  of  your  own  mind, 
dear?" 

"Yes,  father." 

But  her  tremulous  tone  convinced  him 
that  she  was  neither  assured  nor  happy  in 
her  mind. 

"It's  your  own  wish  altogether — not 
your  mother's  1 " 

"  No ;  she  has  never  said  anything  to 
me  about  it" 

"Well,  dear,  you  know  best  I  had  no 
idea  that  you  cared  at  all  for  him." 

Dead  silence  on  May's  part  She  could 
not  make  the  faintest  protest  of  caring  for 
him,  whatever  depended  upon  it 

After  all,  thought  her  father,  so  inscru- 
table are  the  ways  of  women  and  the 


workings  of  their  minds,  she  may  have 
had  a  sort  of  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his 
favour  since  she  used  to  laugh  at  him. 
Perhaps,  her  very  ridicule  of  him  was 
itself  ominous  of  an  immediato  change 
of  mood  and  mind. 

Her  ridicule  was  certainly  sincere  at  the 
time;  but  her  vane  had  veered  round 
since,  and  now  the  remembrance  of  her 
former  Beatrice-like  mocking  kept  her 
silent,  ashamed,  and  embarrassed. 

Thus  the  Vicar  reasoned  naturally  and 
almost  inevitably  upon  the  only  evidence 
before  him. 

"  He  is  simple,  manly,  and  good-hearted, 
and,  if  devotion  to  yon  can  make  you 
happy,  your  happiness  is  assured/'  he  said 
presently. 

"  He  IB  very  generous.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  generous  he  is,"  May  was  able  to  say 
in  reply;  and  the  emphasis  of  her  tone  con- 
vinced her  father  that  she  had  turned  com- 
pletely round  as  he  suspected,  and  the 
whirligig  of  time  had  brought  Gower  full 
revenge  for  her  ridicula 

Aa  they  nearcd  the  Vicarage,  he  said : 

"  You  had  better  tell  your  mother  of  it  at 
once,  dear;  it  will  give  her  great  pleasure. 
She  thinks  a  feather  in  a  man's  hat  makes 
him  taller,"  alludins  to  the  title  to  which 
Gower  was  heir.  When  they  had  got  into 
the  hall  he  kissed  her  with  great  emotion, 
and,  saying,  "  God  bless  you,"  he  hurried 
into  the  study.  There  he  had  some  miserable 
moments.  May  was  in  a  sense  lost  to  him ;  at 
least  he  could  now  never  be  to  her  what  he 
had  been,  nor  she  to  him.  Another  had  taken 
his  place,  and  that  other  this  foolish  boy  ! 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  in  the 
most  serious  matter  of  her  life,  May  had 
disappointed  him. 

Meanwhile  May,  in  her  own  room,  was 
as  miserably  conscious  of  her  father's  dis- 
appointment in  her  as  though  he  had  ex- 
pressed it  to  her.  It  needed  only  this  to 
fill  to  overflowing  her  cup  of  mortification. 
In  accepting  Mr.  Gower,  she  had  forfeited 
her  self-respect  and  her  father's  respect — 
both  as  dear  to  her  as  they  could  be  to 
any  other  girl  in  the  world.  It  was  the 
reverse  of  a  consolation  to  her  to  find  that 
she  had  thereby  won  the  respect  off  her 
mother;  for  it  was  given  to  heron  grounds 
so  low  that  May  had  to  stoop  to  perceive 
them.  Indeed,  her  mother's  cougratula- 
tions  were  based  on  such  sordid  conridera- 
tions  that  they  only  deepened  May's  sense 
of  the  loss  of  her  own  and  of  her  father's 
respect. 

When  she  had  at  last  mustered  spirit 
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for  the  confidence,  she  sought  ont  her 
mother,  who  receiyed  her  with  much 
effadon. 

**  I  ftm  glad,  my  dear,  that  yon  have  at 
last  remembered  my  ezbtence/'  she  said, 
with  a  playfol  affectation  of  offence.  "I 
thought  you  must  have  forgotten  it  when 
Mr.  Gower  came  to  tell  me  that  yon  had 
accepted  him." 

''He  has  told  yonl"  cried  May,  with 
some  impatience  in  her  tona 

"  Some  one  had  to  tell  me,  I  suppose," 
tejoined  her  mother  still  playfully,  for  she 
could  forgive  May  much  in  consideration 
of  her  conquest. 

"I  came  to  tell  yon  about  it^"  May 
answered  almost  absently,  certainly  not  as 
though  speaking  from  an  overfull  heart. 

But  this  listlessness  her  mother  took  for 
fine-lady  affectation.  She  imagined  that 
the  engagement  must  have  seemed  as 
brilliatit  promotion  to  May  as  it  did  to 
herself,  and  that  this  apparent  apathy  was 
a  languid  assumption,  in  reproof  of  her 
own  undignified  exultation.  Tet  she  took 
the  supposed  rebuke  meekly,  having 
suddenly  conceived  an  extraordinary  re- 
spect for  May. 

"  You  have  made  me  very  happy,  dear," 
she  said,  kissing  her,  with  unwonted  ten- 
derness in  her  tone  and  in  the  caress.  "He 
ii  all  that  I  could  have  wished  for." 

Here  the  ideal  youth  himself,  who  had 
been  seeking  May  everywhere,  entered. 

"  I've  just  been  telling  May  how  happy 
your  engagement  has  made  me,"  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford  said,  turning  to  him  with  beaming  face. 

"It  has  made  me  very  happy,"  Gower 
answered,  with  a  wistful  look  at  May. 

"  I  think  engagements  are  '  smittle,'  as 
they  call  it  here,  that  is,  infectious.  It 
was  not  so  very  long  since  May  had  to  con- 
gratulate her  cousin,  the  Honourable  Mies 
Beresford-Fox,  on  her  engagement,  and, 
indeed,  ahe  was  asked  by  her  aunt,  Lady 
Biveraide,  to  be  one  of  the  eight  brides- 
maids on  the  occasion,  but  she  was  so 
afraid  of  feeling  small  among  all  her  great 
relations  that  she  declined." 

"Pity  she  didn't  go,"  replied  Gower, 
overflowiog  to  facetiousness  with  high 
spirits.  "It  would  have  been  a  sort  of 
dress  rehearsal,  yon  know." 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  very  grand  affair,  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Gower ;  the  Marquis  of  Abbey- 
ford  would  have  been  present  if  he  hadn't 
been  in  India  " — an  extraordinary  accident 
which  the  diecomfited  Gower  deplored  as 
"  very  unfortunate,"  so  making  good  his 
retreat 


Presently  it  leaked  out  that  the  Honour- 
able Miss  Beresford-Fox's  wedding,  which 
was  thus  cited  as  an  amazing  coincidence, 
had  taken  place  more  than  two  years  since; 
so  that  even  Gower  perceived  that  it  was 
dragged  in,  bead  and  shoulders,  to  suggest 
to  him  that  May's  family  was  even  more 
august  than  his  own. 

Fred's  flippant  reception  of  the  news 
hardly  made  up  to  May  for  aU  the  morti- 
fication of  her  father's  and  her  mother's 
"  congratulations." 

"Hang  it.  May  I  You  needn't  make 
such  a  wry  face  over  it ;  one  of  the  best 
fellovra,  and  the  best  matches  in  England!" 

A  NIGHT'S  LODGING. 

We  are  waiting,  on  a  wintry  afternoon, 
on  the  platform  of  a  great  railway  ter- 
minus, and  are  watching  a  heavily-freighted 
train  discharge  its  passengers.  There  is 
the  bustle  of  arrival,  the  scramble  for 
baggage,  lightly  encumbered  passengers 
secure  the  first  cabs,  and  hurry  away. 

There  is  the  florid  young  squire,  the 
country  lawyer  with  his  Uack  bag  full  of 
deeds,  the  eager  undergraduate  with  his 
head  full  of  the  deUghts  of  a  few  daya' 
freedraa  in  town,  and  many  others  whom 
pleasure  or  business  draws  to  London  for 
awhile,  but  all  requiring,  in  one  form  or 
another,  a  night's  lodging. 

For  most  of  these  Uiere  is  no  difficulty 
at  all ;  the  lawyer  has  his  own  snug  quar- 
ters where  he  knows  the  sheets  are  well 
aired,  and  the  wines  good  :  for  others  big 
hotels  are  waiting. 

Fiddlers  and  pipera  are  tuning  up,  and 
glittering  halls  of  delight  are  about  to 
open.  Bat,  when  all  these  have  departed, 
you  may  still  see  young  Giles  with  his 
bundle,  or  middle-aged  Brown  with  his 
wife,  and  a  baby  wrapped  up  in  an  old 
red  shawl — and  these  trudge  along  wearily 
enough  over  the  asphalte— lights  already 
turned  down  and  the  station  quiescent-- 
towaida  the  bewildering  glare  and  turmoil 
of  the  streets. 

And  if  we  could  hover  above  the  great 
city,  endowed  with  a  preternatural  dear- 
nesB  of  vision,  we  should  see  approaching 
the  dim,  blurred  circle  of  the  lights  of 
London,  wayfarers  from  every  direction, 
who  are  hoping  to  find  some  kind  of 
shelter  beneath  the  myriad  roofs  that  lie 
darkly  under  the  cloudy  canopy  of  nights 

A  night's  lodging  I  No  farther  outlook 
than  tms.    Homebss,  landless,  houseless 
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they  may  be,  yet,  with  enough  to  pay  for  a 
night's  lodgingi  not  altogether  hopeleis. 

By  those  in  search  of  a  night's  lodging, 
the  first  policeman  met  with  may  bo  eon- 
suited  with  advantaga  There  are  plenty 
of  "common  lodging-houses"  all  over 
London,  and,  being  necessarily  licensed 
and  inspected  by  the  police,  the  members 
of  the  force  are  generally  well  instructed 
as  to  their  locality. 

Coming  from  the  west,  the  wayfarer  will 
find  a  nest  of  them  before  he  reaches 
Notting  Hill,  and  farther  on  there  are 
plenty  about  St.  Giles's  and  Drury  Lane. 
The  Pentonyille  Aoad  can  boast  its 
lodging-houses  of  a  rather  superior  stamp, 
and  they  are  to  be  found,  too,  about  the 
great  Cattle  Market,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Great  North  Boad.  Hozton,  White- 
chapel,  and  Limehouse  famish  their  con- 
tingents, and,  crossing  the  water,  there  are 
plenty  to  be  found  at  Deptford,  and  in  the 
vast  labyrinth  of  streets  that  pivot  upon 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  as  a  centra 

Among  these  comm<m  lodging-houses, 
there  is  as  wide  a  diversity  in  tM  way  of 
accommodation  and  treatment,  as  between 
the  palatial  hotel  and  the  humble  coffee- 
house. 

The  smallest  sum  for  which  a  night's 
lodging  can  be  obtained  is  twopence,  but 
the  houses  are  few  where  such  a  humble 
tarifi*^  prevails,  and  even  the  humblest 
crossing-sweeper  might  turn  up  his  nose  at 
them.  The  threepenny  houses  are  not 
particularly  select,  and  fourpence  is  the 
more  general  charge — the  lowest,  perhaps, 
at  which  the  fall  advantages  of  a  night's 
lodging  can  be  obtained,  including  a 
common  room  or  kitchen,  with  fire  for 
cooking,  and  a  good  supply  of  hot  water. 

At  sixpence  a  night  we  may  hope  for 
a  superior  dass  of  lodging-house — ^in  a 
general  way  for  single  men  only — for  the 
mixed  lodging-houses  are  generally  the 
worst  of  their  class;  and  as  for  lodging- 
hoases  ^'  for  ladies  only,"  they  are  few  and 
far  between,  if  not  totally  unknown. 

There  is  a  still  higher  class  of  common 
lodgiog-house,  where  ninepenoe  and  a 
shilling  are  charged  for  a  night's  lodging, 
with  sometimes  a  sixpenny  class  as  well; 
and  these  are  often  frequented  by  a  class  of 
regular  customers,  many  of  whom  neither 
possess  nor  desire  any  oUier  homa  Bat 
whether  the  castomer  be  regular,  or  other- 
wise, the  lodging-house  rule  is  inexorable ; 
no  pay,  no  bed.  A  man  may  have  slept 
in  the  same  house,  and  in  the  same  bed 
for  three  handred  sixty-four  nights  of  the 


year.  On  the  three  hundred  and  uxtv- 
fif th,  if  the  requisite  coin  be  not  forth- 
coming, out  he  must  ga  But  for  those 
possessed  of  capital  enough  to  pay  in 
advance,  the  lodging-house  is  considerate 
enough.  .''Five  ni^ts  in  advance,  pays 
for  a  week."  Such  is  the  unwritten  law  of 
lodging-houses  all  over  London. 

A  friend  who  has  had  eonsideraUe 
experience  in  this  mode  of  life,  informa  us 
that  according  to  his  experience  of  lodgiag- 
honses,  there  is  not  much  di£ferenoe  in  the 
beds  supplied  at  the  various  tariffs.  The 
extra  money  goes  in  comparative  or  even 
absolute  privacy.  For  instance,  with  a 
sixpenny  bed  there  are  from  twelve  to 
twenty  inmates  in  a  room.  And  as  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  find  refuge  in  a 
lodging-house,  including  bronchitis,  asthma, 
racking  coughs,  and  other  complaints 
troublesome  not  only  to  the  sufieren,  but 
also  to  their  companions,  and  as  the  few 
who  are  sound  sleepers  are  generally 
sonorous  snorers,  it  may  be  imafiioed  that 
a  susceptible  nature  finds  it  difficult  to 
obtain  perfect  reposa  But  for  ninepenee 
the  lodger  gets,  perhaps,  only  a  couple  of 
room  mates,  and  for  a  shilling  he  has  a 
room  for  himself. 

Most  of  those  who  resort  to  the  common 
lodging-house  are  driven  thereto  by  stress 
of  circamstancea  The  average  lodger  is  a 
man  whose  world  possessions  are  covered 
by  the  hat  he  wears,  which  last  is  pretly 
sure  to  be  in  a  shady  condition.  The  man 
with  a  good  hat  keeps  out  of  the  common 
lodging-house — ^he  has  still  a  position  in 
the  world,  or  if  he  has  lost  it,  is  not  with- 
out hopes  of  recovering  it.  The  lodger,  as 
a  rule,  has  lost  everything.  He  may  have 
had  a  home,  a  comfortable  home  perliaps, 
a  pleasing  wife,  and  loving  children.  The 
home  was  broken  up ;  the  wife  is  dead ;  the 
children  in  the  workhouse  —  there  they 
may  stay  for  him;  his  misfortunes  have 
deteriorated  him.  The  parish  officers  are 
looking  for  him,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
evade  them.  In  many  cases  drink  has 
worked  the  ruin;  but  we  may  find  those 
who  have  never  given  way  to  any  excess, 
and  yet  have  fallen  thus  low ;  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  fall ;  the  chasm  is  ever  yawn- 
ing for  its  victims,  and  how  few  are  they 
who  straggle  once  more  to  the  surface  I 

And  yet  the  aspect  of  the  kitchen  of  a 
decent  lodging-house  is  any thingratherthan 
lugubrioua  Here  is  an  interior  which  ia 
undeniably  bright  and  pleasant  on  a  cold 
winter's  evening.  An  enormous  kitchen, 
at  either  end  of  which  blazes  a  magnificent 
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fire.  Lodgera  are  ooming  Id,  thej  have 
paid  their  shot,  and  are  Bore  of  warmth 
and  comfort  for  another  night  The  deal 
tables  are  well  scmbbed  and  clean,  the  gas 
jets  flare  cheerilj,  and  men  gathered  about 
the  fire  places  are  busily  cooking  the 
provisions  they  have  brought  with  them. 
Potatoes  are  being  boiled,  sausages  are 
flying,  and  chops  and  steaJcs  are  broiling 
on  the  long  grid  that  stretches  from  end  to 
end  of  the  ^replace. 

That  red-faced  man  who  occupies  the 
post  of  honour  on  the  bench  nearest  the 
fire,  and  who  smohes  his  pipe  wlule  he 
exchanges  airy  badinage  with  the  people 
cooking  their  victuals,  is  an  old  habitui  of 
the  hcmse^  and  was  once  a  surgeon  in  the 
army.  The  old  hands  call  him  '<  doctor,'' 
and  toeat  him  with  considerable  respect, 
and  he  can  generally  hold  his  own  with 
new  comers,  who  are  disposed  to  slight  his 
presidential  authority.  Only  the  "  parson" 
ventures  to  engage  him  in  a  serious  battle 
of  words — a  tall,  thin  man,  in  a  long, 
black  coati  who  is  frying  sausages  over  the 
fire.  The  parson,  according  to  general 
report,  has  a  rich  wife,  and  a  fine  house 
somewhere  down  in  the  country ;  but  he 
prefers  the  freedom  and  license  of  a 
lodging-house  to  the  gilded  chains  of  home; 
and  it  maybe  said  that  whenever  he  opens 
his  mouth  he  brings  the  conversation  down 
to  a  still  lower  depth  than  before. 

Still,  apart  from  such  accidental  pre- 
eminence, a  spirit  of  equality  reigns ;  and 
as  the  crowd  of  lodgers  thickens,  individual 
characteristics  are  lost  in  the  general  bustle 
and  movement  There  are  lockers  all  round 
the  kitchen,  where  the  regular  lodgers  leave 
their  little  table  reqoisities — a  plate  or  two, 
a  knife  and  fork,  and,  if  happy  enough  to 
possess  one,  a  teapot  But  there  is  a  friendly 
give-and-take  among  the  lodgers  generaliy 
—the  take  perhaps  more  freely  developed 
than  the  give. 

Bat  Sunday  is  perhaps  the  time  to  see 
the  lodging-house  in  foU  swing,  as  the  bells 
are  ringing  for  church,  and  well-dressed 
people  are  thronging  the  streets  on  their 
way  to  their  various  temples.  The  propor- 
tion who  attend  church,  or  any  other  place 
of  worship,  from  the  lodging-house,  would 
reqmre  for  its  statement  a  decimal  point 
and  a  very  long  row  of  noughts,  before  any 
substantial  figure  was  reached.  But  the 
lodger  celebrates  the  day  after  his  own 
fashion.  He  lies  in  bed  as  long  as  he  can 
—the  deputy  is  generally  polite  enough  to 
call  him  up,  and  insists  upon  his  obeying 
the  call  about  ten  a.m.  — and  from  that 


time  till  noon  the  lodger  occupies  himself 
in  cooking  what  may  be  termed  either  a 
late  breakfast  or  an  early  dinner,  and  in 
washing  his  shirt  It  is  rarely  that  the 
lodger  has  more  than  one,  and  while  that 
one  is  hai^ng  up  to  dry,  he  lounges  about 
in  the  airiest  of  costumes  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  giving  a  fini&hing  touch  to  the  fry  or 
the  broil.  By  noon,  or  thereabouts,  our 
lodger's  shirt  is  dry,  and  he  puts  it  on,  and 
bringing  out  any  little  adornment  he  may 
possess  in  the  way  of  scarf  or  necktie,  he 
dresse?,  and  with  some  fellow-lod^er  turns 
out  jauntily  into  the  street  This  is  the 
time  when  the  streets  are  most  thickly 
crowded  with  pedestrians;  and  the  com- 
parative absence  of  wheeled  traffic  makes 
the  scene  all  the  more  remarkable.  Lodging- 
houses,  model  dwellings,  rows  of  woikmen's 
cottages  empty  themselves  into  the  streets, 
and  the  croird,  midgling  with  the  various 
streams  of  people  from  church  or  chspel, 
fill  up  the  bread  causeways  of  the  main 
thoroaghfares.  As  one  o'clock  strikes  the 
crowd  suddenly  becomes  thinner — ^the  pub- 
lic-houses have  opened,  and  the  promenade 
ends  with  a  visit  to  the ''  pump  room,"  that 
glitteriog  and  friendly  bar,  the  attractions 
of  which  have  helped  to  land  our  friends 
in  Uie  common  lodging-house. 

Here  and  there,  among  the  inmates  of  the 
lodging-house,  may  be  found  some  work- 
man earning  a  full  wage,  and  yet  preferring 
the  life  and  bustle  of  a  lodging-house  to 
the  loneliness  of  mere  lodgings.  But  such 
a  case  is  rare.  The  majority  of  the  lodgers 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  know  no 
more  than  the  sparrows  where  they  shall 
find  their  next  meal,  or  roost  at  night 
Good  fortune  means  a  meal  and  a  bed ; 
evil  fortune,  a  night  in  the  streets.  There 
is  a  notable  diminution,  however,  in  the 
number  of  the  criminal  classes  who  resort 
to  lodgiDg-houses— one  of  those  *'  gratify- 
ing facts "  which  only  require  a  little  ex- 
planation to  turn  out  not  so  gratifying 
after  all.  The  fact  is,  the  common  lodgbg- 
house  is  becoming  too  respectable  for  the 
common  thief,  and  the  constant  police- 
supervision,  to  which  these  establishments 
are  subject,  is  very  irksome  to  the  pre- 
datory classes.  These  greatly  prefer  the 
privacy  and  retirement  of  private  lodgings. 
In  the  low  tenement  houses  which  abound 
in  evil  neighbourhoods,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  overcrowding  and  general  disorder 
of  the  place,  as  long  as  the  lodgers  are 
taken  for  a  longer  term  than  a  "  night's 
lodging." 

The  floating  population  in  the  common 
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lodgiog-houses  of  London  has  been  fairly 
eatimated  at  some  twenty-floven  thonsand 
souls.  Taking  a  recent  report  of  the  chief 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  we  find  that,  in 
the  year  1885,  there  were  jast  a  thomand 
and  fifty-three  of  these  common  lodging- 
houses  licensed  and  registered  within  the 
Slice  boundaries.  And  these  houses  bad 
ds  for  thirty-one  thousand  and  tenlodgers. 
Allowing  for  empty  beds,  etc.,  the  above 
estimate  of  the  lodging-house  population  is 
pretty  well  justified.  But  it  is  a  fact 
which  might  well  give  rise  to  some  rather 
dismal  reflections ;  there  are  twenty-seven 
thousand  persons,  the  population  of  a  sub- 
stantial town  that  might  well  support  its 
banks,  institutions^  local  press,  with  a 
representative  in  Parliament,  amay  or,  alder- 
men, and  all  the  rest;  and  the  great  majority 
of  this  population  is  utterly  homeless,  with- 
out a  morsel  of  personal  property,  except 
the  clothes  they  stand  up  in,  without  any 
assurance  of  another  meal^  or  of  any  shelter 
for  the  coming  night. 
One  ''encouraging  fact,"  which  again 

f>rove8  less  and  less  encouraging  the  more 
t  is  analysed,  is  the  return  of  deaths  in 
common  lodging-houses.  Out  of  the 
twenty-seven  thousand  estimated  lodgers, 
there  were  only  fifty- one  deaths  in  the 
particular  year  to  which  our  statistics  refer. 
Now,  as  the  ordinary  death-rate  of  London 
18  about  twenty  per  thousand,  and  that  of 
the  lodging-houses  not  quite  two  per 
thousand,  it  would  seem  that  the  common 
lodging-house  must  be  the  most  perfect 
sanatorium  imaginable,  and  that  those 
who  desire  health  and  long  life  have  only 
to  give  up  their  lordly  residences  in 
Tjrburnia  and  Belgravia,  and  take  a  casual 
nifiht's  lodging^  at  the  sixpenny  '"kipi" 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  common 
lodging-house  is  not  an  unhealthy  abode. 
It  is  surveyed  and  measured,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space 
is  insisted  upon  in  the  sleeping  rooms  for 
each  lodger.  Periodical  limewashing  and 
general  cleansing,  too,  are  imperative,  so 
that  altogether  the  poor  wretch  who  has 
no  other  home  than  the  lodging-housr, 
sleeps  better,  when  he  has  the  requisite 
coin  in  hand,  than  the  majority  of  the 
poor  with  rooms  and  beds  to  call  their 
own. 

But  when  it  comes  to  dying,  the  poor 
lodger  must  be  very  much  alive  to  get  a 
chance  of  dying  in  his  lodging-house;  he 
must  go  ofi  very  suddenly  that  is,  for  if 
there  is  time  to  remove  him  to  the  parish 
infiimary,  there  it  is  that  he  will  draw  his 


last  breath.  And  it  is  only  what  we  mieht 
expect,  to  find  that  the  fifty-one  sudden 
deaths  that  occurred  in  the  Londonjlodging- 
houses  are  assigned  to  two  causes  chiefly, 
privation  and  drink.  Last  stage  of  all  is 
a  shelf  on  the  parish  mortuary,  and  a 
pauper  Ameral — well,  hardly  that ;  for  the 
wasted  form  that  once  had  home  and 
friends  perhaps,  and  was  the  object  of  a 
mother's  loving  care,  is  passed  on  to  the 
hospital  dissecting  room,  and  does  not  find 
even  a  grave  to  itself. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  chiefly  of  lodging- 
houses  for  males,  and  perhaps  the  term 
mixed  lodging-houses  used  above  may  lead 
to  misapprehension.  Some  lodging-houses 
ofl'er  accommodation  to  married  couples, 
and  women  as  well  as  men.  These  still 
retain  the  feature  of  the  common  kitchen, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  mingle 
in  social  intercourse.  These  hoosea  are 
well  conducted  in  a  general  way ;  bat  the 
moral  tone  of  such  assemblaffea  ia,  too 
often,  terribly  low  and  degraded.  Here 
is  the  last  step  in  the  downward  career,  a 
social  Inferno  below  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  lower  depth. 


H£L]^NE  MASSALSEA. 

The  state  of  Poland,  up  to  the  partition, 
was  feudalism  run  mad.  In  eveiy  other 
European  country — ^Russia  was  more  than 
half  Asiatic — the  feudal  system  had  been 
more  or  less  shaped  to  modem  notions,  in 
anticipation  of  the  still  greaterchange  whJeh 
the  French  Revolution  was  to  bring  about 

Private  wars  had  long  ceased  in  ^gland. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  keep  armed  re- 
tainers after  Henry  the  Seventh  came  to 
the  throne.  The  school  histories  tell  us 
how  Lord  Oxford,  entertaining  the  wily 
Tudor,  joyously  showed  him  seven  hundred 
men  all  wearing  his  badge.  He  expected 
praise  for  having  such  a  fine  little  regiment 
ready  in  case  of  accidents;  but  he  was 
sadly  disappointed. 

"Who  are  these T'  coldly  asked  the 
ungrateful  King. 

"  My  men,  at  your  Majesty's  service." 

"  Say  you  so  1  My  attorney  must  speak 
with  you."  And  the  poor  man  was  mulcted 
in  a  crushing  fine  by  a  monarch  whose 
fixed  idea  was  to  make  civil  war  impos- 
sible. 

But  in  Poland,  even  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, private  war  was  a  thing  of  everyday.  To 
the  Diets — especially  when  a  King  was  to 
be  elected  —  the  rival  families  (clans  a 
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Scot  woald  cftil  them)  brought  ap  their 
followers,  just  as  at  a  contested  Lriah  elec- 
tion a  landlord  would  bring  ap  the  hordes 
of  voters  who  were  bred  for  the  purpose  on 
his  estate  before  the  forty-shilling  freehold 
vote  was  abolished.  The  Radziwills  kept 
up  twenty  thousand  men;  the  Potockis, 
Counts  Palatine,  twenty-five  thousand ;  the 
Massalski  legion  numbered  sixteen  tJiou- 
sand.  Under  such  a  system  the  King,  even 
had  he  been  hereditary  instead  of  elactive, 
could  have  been  little  more  than  a  cipher ; 
while  against  an  outside  enemy — especially 
an  enemy  like  Snssia — such  a  nation  was  as 
a  rope  of  sand. 

Bussia  played  in  Poland  the  game  she 
has  since  so  often  played  in  the  East: 
she  poied  as  npholder  of  the  rights  of 
Dissenters.  By  the  treaty  of  1768  she 
insisted  on  all  Polish  subjects — whether 
Greek  Ohnrch,  Lutheran,  or  Galvinist — 
being  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  the 
CathoUcs. 

"  This  is  simple  justice,"  said  they  to  the 
poor  weak  ^ng  Stanislaus  Augustus; 
I'  and  to  save  you  the  worry  of  eiSordng 
it,  we  will  hold  the  fortresses  of  your  king- 
dom till  it  is  thoroughly  carried  out." 

Before  the  King  had  time  to  think, 
EoBsian  troops  had  occupied  all  his  strong 
places  and  began  domineering  over  the 
country.  This  was  too  much;  the  Poles 
threw  aside  their  differences:  Badziwiib, 
Massalskis,  and  Oginskia  proclaimed  the 
Confederation  of  Bar,  and  took  the  field — 
St  first  with  great  success;  but,  thanks  to 
Russian  gold,  they  were  broken  up  and  de- 
feated in  detdJ,  and  the  leaden,lostng  heart, 
fled.  Prince  Badziwill  went  to  Munich, 
where  he  lived  and  supported  quite  a  host 
of  Polish  exiles  on  ''the Twelve  Apostles": 
twelve  statnes  of  solid  gold,  each  eighteen 
inches  high,  which,  fearing  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  his  ancestors  had  set  up  in  Uieir 
church  of  Diewick.  Prince  Massalski, 
Bishop  of  Wilna,  took  refuge  in  Paris, 
carrying  with  him  his  little  niece  Hel^ne 
and  her  brother.  There  he  became, a  suitor 
to  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  or,  rather,  of  his 
Court  ladies — ^rather  a  contemptible  po- 
sition for  a  Prince-Bishop,  head  of  the  first 
famQy  in  Lithuania.  He  got  very  little 
out  of  Louis ;  but  in  1774  he  was  back  in 
PoUnd,  and  recovered  his  estates  as  the 
price  of  persuading  the  Lithuanians  to  ac- 
cept the  Permanent  Council — superior  to 
both  King  and  Diet — which  Snssia  was 
forcing  on  Poland  preparatory  to  annexa- 
tion. His  nephew  he  had  placed  under  a 
Frenchman,   M.    Delorme,  who    behaved 


shamefully,  and,  after  seven  years  of  ill-treat- 
ment, handed  him  over — a  puny,  half-crazy 
boy  of  fourteen — to  the  friends  who  had 
paid  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year  for  his 
education.  The  niece  had  been  placed 
in  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois,  the  choicest 
of  aristocratic  convents  ;  and  her 
'^Memoirs" — for,  unless  the  ''M^moires 
de  la  Princessede  Ligne  "  are  an  ingenious 
forgery,  she  began  memoir-writing  at  nine 
years  old — ^give  a  curious  picture  of  how 
''grandes  demoiselles"  were  educated.  It  was 
a  strange  mixture  of  culture  and  frivolity. 
They  were  taught  to  talk  about  books — 
the  fashionable  conversation  in  the  Paris 
of  that  day;  the  best  opera  dancers  ooached 
them  in  the  ballets  which  alternated  at 
their  Abbey  theatre  with  plays  like  Racine's 
Esther;  and  they  were  instructedi  too,  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping. 

Hel^ne  could  speak  French,  but  her  shy- 
ness was  interpreted  as  ignorance.  "  Poor 
little  thing,''  said  the  girls,  when  she  was 
first  brought  in,  "we  must  make  her 
speak  Polish,  and  see  what  it's  like.  What 
a  funny  thing  it  is  to  be  a  Pole  1 "  Then 
she  had  to  ask  for  a  holiday,  and  pay  her 
"welcome" — le.  give  twenty-five  louis 
for  a  grand  collation,  with  ices  and  all 
other  luxuries,  to  the  whole  school.  She 
soon  fell  ill,  owing  to  the  Paris  water ;  and 
was  nearly  killed  by  eating  pastry  and 
drinking  cider  while  under  medical  treat- 
ment. The  elder  girls,  as  soon  as  they 
were  locked  in  for  the  night,  began  to 
eat  and  drink  by  the  light  of  a  street 
lamp.  Hel^ne  begged  for  some  of  their 
dainties ;  and,  when  they  heaitated,  said : 
<*  If  you  don't  give  it  me,  I'U  tell."  I^ext 
day  she  was  in  a  burning  fever,  and  had  to 
be  for  some  time  in  the  infirmary,  with 
the  result  that  when  she  got  well  she  was 
allowed  a  nurse,  a  lady's  maid  ("  mie  "),  and 
a  room  to  herself.  A  mischievous  child 
she  was,  proud  of  putting  her  cat's  feet 
into  walnut  shells,  getting  donkey's  ears 
(our  fool's  cap)  fastened  on  her  head,  and  a 
red  tongue  hung  round  her  neck,  because 
when  another  girl  had  written  her  copy  for 
her  she  told  a  lie  about  it.  Naturally  her 
habit  of  tale-telling  often  brought  her  into 
trouble. 

''  Tell-tale  tit ;  go  and  tell  our  cat  to  keep 
a  place  for  you  the  day  you  die,"  is  the 
French  girls'  equivalent  for  our  children's 
rhyme.  She  was  cured  of  it  by  being 
tripped  up  by  a  big  girl,  and  then  run 
over  by  all  the  rest,  who  were  playing 
'*  hunt  the  stag ; "  each  giving  her  a  kick 
as  she*]went  past.  Nobody  pitied  her;  one 
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of  the  nans  said :  ''If  jou  were  not  quite 
in  the  wrong,  they  wouldn't  all  be  against 
yoa  in  that  way.  These  lady  nans  weie 
often  greatly  to  be  pitied ;  they  had  not 
chosen  the  life,  but  were  put  in  simply 
that  the  whole  property  might  go  to  the 
heir.  Thus,  there  were  three  sisters  of  the 
Duke  of  Mortemart,  who  were  novices  at 
fifteen  and  nans  three  years  after.  One  of 
them  was  the  Grande  Maitresse  G^n^rale, 
next  in  power  to  the  Abbess,  Madame  de 
Chabrillan. 

A  former  Abbess,  of  whom  there  were 
still  traditions,  had  been  the  second 
daughter  of  the  Segent  d'Orkans.  She 
was  Abbess  at  eighteen,  and  certainly  had 
mistaken  her  vocation.  Beautiful  as  her 
gtandmother,  Madame  de  Montespan,  she 
was  so  wicked  that,  thirty  years  uter  her 
death,  the  nuns  were  afraid  to  enter  her 
room  alona.  Shrieks  and  the  rattling  of 
chains  used  often  to  be  heard  by  those 
who  went  by  it ;  and  occasionally  a  strong 
smell  of  sulphur  would  almost  stifle  them. 
So  it  remained,  with  its  beautifully  painted 
ceilings  and  splendid  tapestry,  unopened 
except  twice  a  year  for  cleaning.  No 
wonder  Madame  de  Cbartres  (such  was  her 
title,  not  that  she  was  married ;  Madame 
was  a  title  of  respect,  as  the  wives  of 
bourgeois  were  officially  styled  Made- 
moiselle) left  an  ill-savour  behind  her.  She 
was  so  cruel  that  she  had  several  nuns 
beaten  almost  to  death ;  and  she  thought 
nothing  of  making  them  stand  up  all  night 
chanting.  While  this  was  going  on,  she 
would  be  feasting  with  some  of  the  youngest, 
whom  she  tried  to  make  as  bad  as  herse IC 
Even  nuns'  obedience  to  an  Abbess  of  the 
Blood  Eoyal  has  its  Umits ;  snd  at  last  a 
complaint  was  made  to  the  King,  and  the 
Regent  came  to  tell  her  she  must  exchange 
and  go  to  be  Abbess  of  Chelles.  But  his 
daughter  did  not  at  all  approve  of  leaving 
Paris  and  the  most  aristocratic  of  French 
oonvents  to  be  buried  with  a  pack  of 
commonplace  nuns  in  the  country.  *'  Let 
me  stay,  father,"  she  begged, "  and  I  will  be 
as  mild  ss  hitherto  I  have  been  despotic.'' 
The  Begent  was  inexorable ;  and  when  she 
called  a  Chapter  of  the  nuns  and  begged 
them  to  petition  for  her,  the  Piiorets,  a 
NoaiUes  (their  motto  was,  **le  pur  sang 
des  Noailles,"  so  she  did  not  fear  even  an 
Orleans  Princess)  said :  ''No;  we've  borne 
with  you  long  enough  and  never  grumbled. 
And  now  all  we  can  do  is  to  pray  for  your 
happiness  in  your  new  sphere."  Then  she 
tried  stubbornness;  when  the  Regent's 
caniages   came   to   take  her  away,  she 


would  not  stir.  The  Captain  of  the  Guard 
was  sent  with  orders  to  carry  her  off  by 
force ;  so  she  undressed,  went  to  bed,  and 
dared  the  officers  to  lay  hands  on  a 
"  daughter  of  France." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  1 "  said  the  Captain 
to  the  Begent 

*'  Sew  her  up  in  a  mattress,  if  it  comes 
to  that,"  was  the  reply. 

At  last  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the 
nuns  prevailed,  and  she  drove  off  to 
Chelles.  That  was  enough  to  famish  gossip 
for  half  a  century  at  least;  but  tliere 
were  besides  the  echoes  of  the  present 
outside  world,  for  the  girls  often  went 
home,  and,  of  course,  brought  back  with 
them  the  latest  tittle-tattle;  some  of  it 
the  reverse  of  edifying — as  that  Madame 
de  Stainville,  the  lovely  sister-in-law 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  had  taken  up 
with  Clairval  the  actor.  Hel^ne  naively 
explains  that  she  was  not  much  over  fifteen, 
while  her  husband  was  at  least  fortyi  and 
was  always  away  with  the  army. 

The  result  was  that  the  poor  wife  was 
sent  for  the  rest  of  her  days  to  a  eonvMit 
at  Nancy,  and  that  her  younger  daughter 
came  to  the  Abbaye  where  the  elder  sister 
was  already. 

''  Then,"  says  Helene,  <<  was  seen  Msde- 
moiselle  de  Choiseal's  nobleness  of  cha- 
racter. When  the  Dake,  or  M.  de 
Stainville,  or  the  Duchess  of  Gramon^  or 
any  of  the  grand  relations  came  to  see 
her,  they  never  asked  for  her  sister ;  but 
she  steadily  refused  to  come  into  the 
*  parloir '  unless  they  came  both  together, 
nor  would  she  go  to  pay  a  visit  at  any  of 
the  big  houses  unless  h&t  sister  also  wss 
invited."  This  shows  that  the  artificial  \ih 
of  the  eighteenth-century  ^  beau  monde  ** 
was  not  wholly  base,  though  it  destroyed 
the  family;  for  how  could  parents  have 
time  for  their  children  when,  dining  at  one, 
perhaps,  with  a  score  of  guests,  they  went  at 
five  to  the  play,  and,  when  it  was  over, 
brought  home  as  many  as  they  could  to 
supper. 

Mademoiselle  de  Choiseul  was  only 
fourteen  when  she  made  this  noble  stand 
on  behalf  of  her  little  sister,  who  wss 
under  a  cloud;  "noblesse  oblige"  was 
never  thought  of  in  regard  to  the  '*  lower 
orders,"  but  a  girl's  exaggerated  idea  of 
her  rank  and  birth  would  help  to  keep  her 
right  in  soch  a  ease  as  this.  A  Choiseul 
Stunville  must  not  suffer  because  a  fellow 
like  Clairval  had  been  giving  troablOb 

Besides  the  questionable  gossip,  tricks 
and  practical  jokes  helped  to  fill  np  Ae 
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girh'livea.  Onoe  thejemptied  an  tnk-botde 
into  the  holy-watar  atoap  at  the  choir  door. 
The  nnna  went  to  matina  at  two  a.m.,  and, 
knowing  the  Office  by  heart,  took  no  lamps, 
while  the  dim  light  at  the  door  was  not 
enough  to  ezpoie  the  trick.  Before  the 
long  (Nrajera  were  over  day  broke,  and,  as 
they  looked  at  one  another,  they  laughed 
ID  hmd  that  the  aervice  eonld  not  go  on. 

ibiother  time  they  tied  up  the  bell  ropes, 
■0  that  while  the  noyice  thooght  she  was 
polling  not  a  sound  oame.  The  nuns 
waited  and  waited,  bat  no  matins'  bell; 
and  the  poor  noyioe  had  her  wrists  half 
palled  out  before  one  of  them  came  down 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  This  time  the 
calprits  were  found  out;  they  had  used 
their  handkerdiiefs,  and  the  initials  be- 
trayed them.  Tbey  had  to  recite,  durmg 
phj-hoars,  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms, 
and  to  kneel,  in  their  night-caps,  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir,  next  Sunday  during 
High  Mass. 

As  for  the  ink,  the  Abbess  was  in  a  great 
rage,  said  it  was  an  act  of  Impiety,  and 
wanted  to  report  it  to  the  Archbishop ; 
but  the  sweet-natured  Grande  Maltresse 
assured  hsr  that "  though  the  deed  was  dark 
becaose  of  the  ink,  she  could  answer  for  it 
being  no  worse  than  a  child's  frolic." 

Daring  Camival,  Hel^ne  was  out  vi&iting 
almost  every  day.  Children's  balls  at 
Madame  de  la  Yaupalibre,  the  poor  wife 
whose  husband  was  ruining  her  with 
gambling,  and  who  tried  to  convert  him  by 
giving  hun  a  box  for  counters,  with  her 
portrait  on  one  side  and  her  children's  on 
the  other,  and  the  motto,  "  Songes  k  nous." 
Sehearsak  of  Athalie  at  the  Hdtel  Morte- 
nart,  M0I6,  the  great  actor,  superintending 
and  advising  Heline,  who  played  Joas,  not 
to  dedaim,  but  to  talk  just  as  she  would  to 
friendsL  Dancing  before  the  Princess  of 
CodA^  ;  that  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

Then  there  was  a  sort  of  parallel  to  the 
"  Boy  Bishop,"  the  school-girls  took  the 
nuns'  places,  holding  a  solemn  Chapter — 
the  Chapter  House  was  lent  them  for  the 
purpose— and  electing  an  Abbess,  Prioress, 
etc.  The  real  Abbess  lent  her  representa- 
ti?e  her  ring  and  ^ctoral  cross,  and  during 
High  Mass  —  which  the  girls  sang — the 
sham  Abbess  sat  on  the  throne,  and,  having 
been  duly  incensed,  received  the  girls'  con- 
fessions ;  the  real  nuns  being  relegated  to 
the  gallwiee.  Then  the  sham  Abbess  gave 
a  grand  dinner  with  ices — Hel^ue  never 
Ibigets  the  ices — and  the  day  ended  with  a 
solemn  procession  to  give  the  real  Abbess 
back  her  ring^  and  crdks,  and  vestmentsi 


At  that  time  a  wizard,  AUiette—Etteilla 
he  anagrammatieally  called  himself — was 
the  rage  in  Paris.  The  Vicar  of  St 
Eastache  was  found  dead  in  his  church, 
and  the  story  in  the  Abbaye  was,  that 
wanting  money  to  pay  for  his  new  pordi, 
he  had  consulted  Etteilla,  who  said :  **  Meet 
me  at  midnight  in  your  church,  with  a 
single  friend.'' 

The  Vicar  went,  accompanied  by  his 
curate.  Etteilla  drew  a  ctrde  round  them, 
and  began  his  incantations,  having  in- 
structed them  on  no  account  to  step  out  of 
the  cirda  When  asked  what  they  wanted, 
they  were  to  name  the  sum  required.  Sud- 
denly the  fiend  came,  and  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  cried:  "Whatseekyef"  The  Vicar 
was  so  frightened  that  he  atepped  out  of  the 
circle,  and  in  a  moment  was  felled  to  the 
ground^  whence  never  rose  again.  The 
question  was  then  repeated  to  the  Onrata 
*'  Fifteen  thousand  francs,"  he  replied  The 
fiend  held  out  a  purse,  but  in  roiehing  for 
it  the  poor  man  put  his  head  a  little  too 
far,  and  received  a  blow  which  made  Ids 
neck  awry.  That  was  how  the  nuns  ac- 
counted for  a  deformity  in  their  Confessor^ 
at  which  the  girls  had  often  laughed. 

But  they  hs^  real  trouble?,  as  well  the  ez- 
dtement  of  tales  of  witchcraft.  Mdlle.  de 
Montmorency,  heiress  to  the  Premiers  Ba- 
rons Chretiens,  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of 
Lambesc,  had  a  disease  in  her  ann-bonp. 
They  sent  her  to  a  famOy  of  bone-setters, 
who  were  so  hated  by  the^  Ucaltf  that 
they  never  could  move  without  police 
protection.  They  tortured  her  for  six 
weeks,  and  brought  on  a  tumour.  Then 
she  was  sent  to  Geneva  to  be  under  a 
quack  caUed  "  The  Mountain  Doctor  " ;  and 
there  she  died,  praying:  "Oh,  Heaven, 
take  away  my  fortune,  but  let  me  have  my 
Ufa  It  is  so  hard  to  die  at  fifteen."  The 
■*  Magnificent  Coundl"  of  Greneva  gave  her 
a  splendid  f  aneral,  the  letter  of  thanks  for 
which  is  still  among  their  archives.  Poor 
child  I  she  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  her 
early  convent  days.  Madame  de  Richelieu, 
the  Abbess,  spited  her;  and  when  she 
sulked  in  return,  said  :  *'  When  I  see  you 
like  that,  miss,  I  could  kill  yoa"  Where- 
apon  the  girl  retorted  :  "  It  would  not  be 
the  first  time  a  Bichelieu  has  murdered  a 
Montmorency." 

Hel^ne's  proudest  exploit  was  headiog  a 
barring-out  to  get  rid  of  an  unpopular 
class-mistress.  The  conspirators'  badge 
was  a  bit  of  green  ribbon ;  and  when  they 
found  fhemselves  strong  enough,  they 
seized  the  kitchen  and  larders  and  resolved 
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to  starve  oat  the  sisterhood.    They  kept 
a  lay- sister  as  a  hostage,  and  made  her 
provide  a  fine  sapper;  and  then,  patting 
the  little  ones  to  bed  in  some  straw,  the 
rest  kept  ^ard  in  turn,  and  felt  (says 
Hel^ae)  as  if  they  coald  keep  on  at  it  for 
ever.     Their  terms  were  that  the  hated 
mistress   shoald  be  removed;    and  they 
added :  **  If  the  two  who  bear  this  petition 
are  molested,  we'll  go  in  force  and  whip 
our  tyrant  roand  the  foar  comers  of  the 
convent"    The  nans  were  in  great  alarm ; 
some  talked  of  calling  in  the  poh'ce,  bat 
'*  what  a  scandal  that  woald  make " !  so 
the  plan  adopted  was  to  send  for  the  ring- 
leaders' mothers,  and  get  them  to  call  their 
daughters  out  and  take  them  away.  Paren- 
tal authority  was  always  strong  in  France ; 
so  the  girls,  when  summoned,  did  not  dare 
to  say  "  na"    Then  a  nun  was  sent  to  tell 
the  rest^  whom  the  loss  of  their  leaders 
had  quite  disconcerted,  that  the  class-rooms 
were  open,  and  that  all  were  to  take  their 
places.     After  a  brief  consultation  they 
went;  no  one  was  punished;    and  in  a 
month  the  obnoxious  teacher  was  set  to 
other  work.    Hel^ne  describes  a  Confirma- 
tion— Archbishop   da   Beaumont  holding 
out  his  hand  for  the  nuns  to  kiss  his  ring  ; 
and  several  of  them,  who  were  stron^y 
Jansenist,  standing  behind  his  back  and 
putting  out  their  tongues.   Oar  young  Pole 
had  her  Confirmation  put  ofi*  several  times; 
because  she  was  always  in  a  scrape.    The 
Archbishop  was  a  despot ;  after  Confirma- 
tion he  widked  into  the  library,  and  finding 
the  shelves  containing  the  Fathers  empty, 
asked  where  they  were.       The  nun  in 
charge  said  the  Sisters  were  reading  them. 
"  Ah,"  he  replied,  **  no  wonder  my  clergy 
say  they're  a  better  match  for  the  Sorbonne 
doctors  than  for  the  ladies  of  the  Abbaye.'' 
He  then  inquired   for  Jansenist    books. 
''  I've  no  doubt  some  of  us  have  some,"  was 
the  reply.     '*  We've  been  worried  about 
them  so  many  years^  that  it  would  not  be 
in  human  nature  for  us  not  to  want  to  look 
into  them,  dall  as  they  are." 

Two  days  later  the  Archbishop  sent  and 
had  the  whole  of  the  Fathers  pat  back  in 
their  places,  the  bookcases  locked,  and 
sealed  with  his  seal  The  nuns  were 
indignant;  they  said  that  within  their 
walls  they  recognised  no  authority  but 
that  of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  Superior 
of  the  Cistercian  Order.  And  to  him 
they  appealed.  He  sent  two  visitors^  who 
insisted  on  the  Archbishop  removing  his 
seals,  which,  with  the  fear  of  Parliament 
before  his  eyes,  he  did.    A  Chapter  was 


then  held;  and  when  the  visitors  made 
their  report,  the  Abbot  was  so  pleased, 
that  he  sent  the  nuns  a  present  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  Burgundy. 

Of  course,  an  heiress  like  Hel&ue— even 
though  her  property  was  in  Poland — ^waa 
much  sought  after.  Mirabeau  tried  to 
secure  her  for  the  Duke  of  Elboeuf,  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine.  But  she,  "stubborn 
as  the  Pope's  mule,  and  incapable  of  con- 
trolling her  first  impulse,"  was  much  taken 
with  the  disreputable  young  Prince  of 
Salm,  whom  she  had  met  at  a  girls'  ball. 
However,  she  ended  by  marrying  the 
Prince  Charles  de  Ligne,  whose  father's 
titles  occupy  a  whole  page  in  the 
"  Memoirs,"  and  who  seems  to  have 
deserved  the  love  that  that  father  lavished 
on  him.  The  old  Prince's  treatment  of  his 
son  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  he  himself 
had  received.  His  military  career  was  so 
brilliant,  that  at  twenty  he  was  made 
Colonel  of  his  father's  Dragoon  Regiment. 
*<  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  you  as  a  son, 
sir,"  wrote  this  father,  "without  the 
additional  misfortune  of  having  you  fn*  my 
Colonel." 

Prince  Charles's  father  petted  him  as 
much  as  he  had  himself  been  snubbed, 
taking  him  up  behind  him  when  he  was  a 
child,  riding  with  him  into  a  battle,  and 
saying :  "  How  charmbg  it  would  be, 
Charles,  if  we  were  to  get  a  little  wound 
together  I "  "  The  boy  laughed,  and  swore, 
and  got  excited,  and  spc^e  quite  like  a 
man."  His  father's  letters  to  him  from 
Bohemia,  when  he  was  engineering  on  the 
Elbe,  are  so  delightful,  that  they  make  one 
long  for  the  answers. 

So  Hel^ne  and  Charles  were  married, 
and  the  feasting  at  Bmsself,  and  at  Bel 
(Eil,  the  summer  palace  of  the  de  Ltgnes, 
was  something  marvellous.  But  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters.  Father  de  Ligne  wrote 
to  a  friend  :  "  Charles  has  married  a  pretty 
little  Pole ;  but  her  family  has  given  us 
paper  instead  of  hard  cash,  so  I  must  e'en 
go  to  Rassia  and  see  what  can  be  dona** 
Poland,  in  fact,  had  been  finally  dis- 
membered ;  and  Catherine's  officers  were 
receiving  the  Prince  Bishop's  rents.  So  to 
Russia  de  Ligne  went^  taking  Berlin  on  his 
way,  and  capping  jokes  with  Frederick  the 
Great.  "  What  a  climate  !  My  oranges, 
lemons,  my  whole  garden  is  starved."  "  Tes, 
you've  too  many  grenadiers  (pomegranate 
tree»),"  replied  the  Prince.  Catherine 
received  him  so  graciously  as  to  make 
Prince  Potemkin  furiously  jealous.  But 
she  was  fooling  him.    She  gave  him  her 
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portrait  in  a  diamond  ring,  and  a  rich 
purore  of  jewels  for  his  daaghter-in-law ; 
but  she  did  not  give  the  four  hundred 
thooBand  roubles  which  were  Hel^ne's 
dowry.  "I  couldn't  press  it,"  said  the 
Prince;  "it  seemed  want  of  delicacy  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favour  she  had 
ihown  me." 

More  festivities  at  Bel  (Ed,  to  which 
came  the  Count  of  Artois  and  the  flower  of 
the  French  Court  Then  the  birth  of  a  baby 
girUollowed  byawinter  in  Vienna,  listening 
to  Mozart  and  Haydn,  among  a  crowd  of 
Hangarian  magnates;  and  here  Hel^ne  and 
her  husband  found  tfiey  did  not  love  one 
another.  She  had  snubbed  him  in  Paris, 
where  she  was  a  pet  of  all  the  noblest 
hooses;  and  at  Vienna  he  showed  her 
how  fond  all  the  Archduchesses  and  their 
friends  were  of  hinL  There  was  a  Countess 
Einsky,  n^  Dietrichstein.  Poor  woman  I 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  betrothed 
when  childrea  So.  one  day  he  drove  in 
from  his  garrison  town,  went  to  church 
with  her,  kissed  her  hand  and  said  : 

"Madame,  we've  obeyed  our  parents; 
and  now  I'm  back  to  the  woman  without 
whom  I  can't  live.    So,  adieu.'' 

Prince  Charles  got  fonder  than  he  ought 
to  have  been  of  the  lovely  Kinsky ;  and 
when  he  went  to  join  his  regiment,  Hel^ne 
got  leave  to  visit  her  uncle  the  Bishop. 
This  was  in  1788.  At  the  taking  of  Salzcy, 
Charles  was  the  first  to  scale  the  ramparts, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
Torks,  he  managed  to  help  up  those  behind 
him.  Emperor  Joseph  invested  him  on  the 
spot  with  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa.  The 
same  thing  happened  soon  after  atBelgrade. 
**  More  than  half  the  glory  of  taking  it  be- 
longed to  Prince  Charles,"  said  the  Emperor. 

MeanwhUe  HeI6ue  met  at  Warsaw  the 
fascinating  and  already  twice-married  Count 
Vincent  Potocki,  and  fell  in  love  for  the  first 
time.  She  at  once  set  about  getting  a 
divorce;  but  the  de  Lignes  did  not  like  to 
lose  the  vast  fortune  which  Hel^ae  had 
managed  to  recover,  and  which  she  was 
spending  at  Warsaw  in  fabulous  luxury. 
In  her  oncle's  palace  she  built  a  theatre, 
planned  a  magic  garden  with  *' surprises," 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  had  her  bath- 
room lined  with  three  thousand  Dresden 
china  tiles,  each  a  marvel  of  delicate  paint- 
ing ;  and  so  on.  The  litUe  daughter,  happily, 
was  being  brought  up  by  her  mother-in-law, 
out  of  the  way  of  ttiis  unwholesome  War- 
saw life. 

So  things  went  on.  The  de  Lignes 
would  not   have  a  divorce;  the  Prince- 


Bishop  would  not  pay  the  dowry,  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  and,  in  1792, 
Austria,  like  her  neighbours,  invaded 
France.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  three  or 
four  Archdukes,  General  Clairfayt,  the 
Prince  of  Lambesc,  and  a  host  of  ^'^migrgs," 
dashed  into  Champagne,  expecting  to  find 
the  country  rise  in  their  favour;  and 
instead  they  found  Dumouriez  and  hard 
fighting.  Prince  Charles  was  with  his 
regiment,  and  was  shot  through  the  head 
in  the  Pass  of  Croix  au  Bois.  His  father, 
till  then  bo  light-hearted  and  joyoup,  never 
smiled  after  he  heard  the  news;  but  three 
months  after  Charles's  death  Hel^oe  married 
PotookL 

When  she  heard  the  news,  her  words 
were :  ''  I  am  free.  It  is  €k>d's  wilL  That 
gun  was  loaded  from  all  eternity." 

Charles's  will  is  curious.  To  his  daughter 
he  left  his  wife's  portrait,  that  she  might 
remember  not  to  follow  her  example ;  to 
his  dearest  friend  he  left  his  heart 
wrapped  in  one  of  her  own  handkerchiefs ; 
to  his  daughter  by  this  friend,  and  to  a 
little  Turkish  boy  whom  he  had  rescued  in 
the  sack  of  Belgrade  and  adopted,  he  left 
moat  of  his  personal  estate,  begging  his 
sister  to  try  to  get  them  marri^.  Poor 
fellow  1  with  a  more  loving  wife  he  would 
have  been  a  different  creature!  Their 
faults  were  the  outcome  of  a  society  which 
was  rotten  almost  to  the  core,  and  which 
the  modern  "  beau  monde  "  had  best  keep 
as  far  as  possible  from  imitating.  In  one 
thing,  happUy,  we  are  not  likely  to  imitate 
it  Girls  of  fifteen  will  never  in  this  age 
be  married  to  young  men  whom  they  have 
scarcely  seen,  and  with  whom  they  have 
never  exchanged  a  word. 


AN  UNHAPPY  MEDIUM 

Godfrey  Cowpeb  and  I  had  been 
chums  at  Marlborough ;  but  when  our 
school-days  were  over,  our  ways  in  life 
separated  so  far  that  for  some  years  we 
entirely  lost  sight  of  each  other.  Cowper, 
who,  despite  a  considerable  alloy  of  vanity 
and  selfishness,  was  an  unusually  brilliant 
and  attractive  fellow,  passed  a  first-rate 
examination  and  obtained  a  good  berth  in 
the  War  Office;  while  I,  the  stubborn, 
erratic,  and  not  too-highly  gifted  youngest 
son  of  a  large  family,  was  shipped  off 
to  Florida  to  make  a  living  by  orange 
growing. 

I(  I  were  to  detail  those  events  of  my 
Colonial  life  which  led  me  first  to  a  super- 
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ficial  interest  io,  and  then  to  an  absorbing 
stndy  of  animal  magnetism,  I  should  make  a 
long  and,  no  donbt,  an  uninteresting  story. 
Suffice  to  it  say,  that  my  hitherto  unde- 
veloped mental  powers  were  gradually 
drawn  out  by  and  concentrated  on  this 
mysterious  and  fascinating  science,  and 
that,  as  I  discovered  the  extraordinary  force 
of  my  own  hypnotic  powers,  I  decided  to 
turn  my  natural  resources  to  account  in 
the  battle  of  life,  and  to  leave  the  cultiva- 
tion of  oranges  to  those  who  had  nothing 
better  to  do.  This  plan  was  almost  as 
easy  to  carry  out  as  to  form  in  the  venture- 
some New  World ;  and  for  some  years  I 
wandered  through  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  lecturing  and  performing  experi- 
ments, which  b^ame  more  and  more  com- 
plicated and  successful  as  I  continued  my 
investigations. 

It  was  in  the  zenith  of  my  success — and, 
when  the  name  which  I  had  assumed  at  the 
request  of  my  parents,  to  preserve  my  incog- 
nito, was  already  well  known  in  England — 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  my  luck  in 
London. 

My  family  looked  coldly  on  my  return. 
The  profession  I  had  followed  was  sadly  at 
variance  with  their  old-fashioned  opinions, 
and  their  reception  did  not  encourage  me 
to  look  up  any  of  my  old  friends ;  there- 
fore, when  Godfrey  Cowper  and  I  met,  it 
was  by  chance^  at  one  of  Mrs.  Lyonesse's 
semi-artistic,  aemi-scientific  soii^as,  where  I 
was  engaged  to  give  a  private  s^anoa 

I  recognised  my  former  schoolfellow  at  a 
glance,  in  the  polished,  well-dressed  man 
about  town,  who  seemed  such  a  favourite 
with  all  the  ladies  to  whom  he  spoke.  He, 
however,  was  apparently  too  muph  engrossed 
with  his  numerous  fair  friends  to  have  any 
attention  to  spare  for  one  of  the  hired 
amusements  for  the  evening  until  such  time 
as  attention  was  almost  compulsory. 

As  I  began  my  lecture,  and  while  every 
face  in  the  room  was  turned  towards  me, 
I  closely  scanned  the  assembled  guests, 
seeking  what  it  was  never  difficult  for  my 
practised  eye  to  find :  the  most  sympathetic 
medium  present. 

I  discovered  her.  It  was  a  lady,  sitting 
alone,  unnoticed,  and  evidently  not  court- 
ing notice,  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  stand 
of  flowers.  She  was  tall  and  fair,  dressed 
simply  and  inexpensively;  so  plainly  in 
fact  that  I  imagined  her  to  be  a  poor  re- 
lation or  a  dependent;  but  when,  at  my 
requeat,  Mrs.  Lyonesse  led  me  to  her,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  myself  being  presented 
to  Mrs.  Cowper.    She  started  and  blushed 


violently,  and,  as  I  observed  the  timidi 
almost  appealing  look  of  her  large,  grey 
eyes,  I  could  scarcely  imagine  hSt  to  be 
the  wife  of  my  sparkling,  self-poeseesed, 
quondam  friend.  Before  I  had  done  more 
than  bow,  however,  Cowper  himself  joined 
us,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me. 

'Tve  just  puzzled  you  out,"  he  said. 
''  These  centuries  of  absence  have  chaaged 
you  a  good  deal,  besides  metamorphoaing 
your  name  into  Carruthers,  the  mesmerist 
I  see  you  have  selected  my  wife  to  make  a 
display  of  your  powers  on.  Do  you  know, 
Felicia,  that  this  is  an  old  chum  of  mine 
who  wants  to  play  these  tricks  on  you  t " 

Mrs.  Cowper  looked  from  her  husband 
to  me  with  a  look  of  gentie  deprecation, 
which  plainly  told  how  much  rather  abe 
would  remain  in  her  corner. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  seriously  object,  Mn. 
Cowper,"  I  said.  "  There  is  no  one  pre- 
sent by  whose  help  I  cao  make  anoh  a 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  wliat  I  have 
been  saying." 

"  Oh,  no,  she  doesn't  object,"  laughed 
Gh>dfrey,  "  she  will  be  delight  lo  ahiBe  in 
a  ich  a  useful  light"  She  herself  did  not 
answer,  the  quiver  round  her  month  looked 
like  anything  rather  than  a  manifestation 
of  delight  She  was  evidentiy  longing  for 
oourage  to  decline.  "  Now  then,  licia," 
went  on  her  husband,  "  every  one  is  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  to  see  what  this  old 
wizard  is  going  to  turn  you  into— don't  be 
sUly." 

But  I  was  already  scrutiniaiog  the  faces 
present  to  find  a  more  willing,  if  a  less 
ductile  medium.  Cowper  looked  annoyed 
as  a  ready  victim  was  found  in  a  middle- 
aged  spinster ;  and  though  I  was  too  much 
engaged  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  group 
I  had  just  left,  I  was  fully  aware  that  he 
administered  a  smart  rebuke  to  his  wife 
before  he  left  her  again  alone  in  her  aeat 

But  if  I  had  for  the  moment  relinquiahed 
my  attempt  to  try  the  effects  of  hypnotiBm 
on  Mrs.  Cowper,  I  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  renounce  it  altogether,  (or  each 
moment  of  casual  observation  convioeed 
me  more  fully  that  she  was  a  more  ready 
and  impressionable  medium  than  any 
with  whom  it  had  hitherto  been  my  lot  to 
deal 

Questions  eagerly  discuaied  and  at 
present  only  partially  solved,  recurred  to 
me  with  overpowering  force,  as  the 
presence  of  my  friend's  girl-wife  grew 
more  familiar  to  me — doubtful  points  on 
which  any  new  fact  would  be  a  gain  to 
science,  enigmas  the  satisfactory  solution 
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of  which  would  be  the  crowning  glory  to 
any  career. 

Before  I  left  Mn.  Lyoneeie's  that  eren- 
iog,  I  had  foond  an  opportunity  of  per- 
aoadiDg  Mrs.  Gowper  to  aabmit  to  my  ex- 
periments the  following  day  in  private.  She 
did  not  require  maeh  penmadon,  and  I  felt 
that  I  was  taking  a  rather  underhand 
adyantage  of  the  lecture  her  husband  had 
jast  bestowed  on  her. 

The  next  day  I  arrived  punctual  to  my 
appointment  at  the  address  in  Brixton 
wiuch  Gowper  had  given  me.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  lived  in  an  un- 
mbtakeably  third-rate  house,  and  that  the 
Mnrant  who  opened  the  door  was  just  as 
unmistakeably  a  lodging-house  maid-of-all- 
work.  I  asked  for  Mrs.  Gowper,  but  the 
only  oeenpant  of  the  dingy  little  upstairs 
uttug-room  into  which  I  was  shown 
was  Cowper,  who  lay  smoking  on  a  horse- 
hair sofa. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
Cowper,"  I  said,  as  we  ahook  hands.  "  I 
mnst  confess  I  had  timed  this  visit  to  fall 
in  yonr  office  hours,  so  that  I  might  play 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  eharlata- 
nical  tricks  an  your  wife,  in  your  absence." 

'*  Ah,  mdeed  1 "  he  replied  lightly,  '<  that 
was  very  considerate  of  you;  but  you 
reckoned  without  your  host  I  I  am  no 
longer  the  slave  of  routine,  and  the  office 
exists  no  more  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"What  l*"  I  cried,  <'you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  have  lost  your  appointment  I " 

"  Ob,  dear  no  t  I  haven' t  lost  it  To 
use  the  word  '  lose '  implies  regret ;  it  has 
lost  me — I  resigned.  It  was  too  mechanical, 
too  circumscribed  a  career  for  me." 

"Your  ambitions  are  lofty,  my  dear 
fellow." 

'*They  always  were,"  he  replied,  un- 
conscious of  any  irony  in  my  remark.  *'  A 
good  deal  loftier  than  Bed-tapism  liked  )  " 

'^  And  now — ^what  have  you  taken  up  to 
replace  Bed  Tape!"  I  began  to  understand 
the  dinginess  of  his  entourage  now. 

*'0h|  now  I'm  gobg  in  for  literature, 
that  is  more  elevating,  isn't  it  f  It's  quite 
a  long  story,  and  would,  perhaps,  bore 
you,"  he  said  with  an  air  of  great  self- 
latiafaction.  *'  But  it  is  undoubtedly  my 
mission." 

"No  doubt  you  are  a  good  judge  in  the 
matter,"  I  returned.  "What  particular 
eoarro  does  your  inspiration  take  1 " 

"  Ob,  there  is  but  one  line  possible  for 
the  man  of  letters  in  these  days;  we 
are  writing  one  of  those  political  economy 
novels,   which   deal   with   the    obscurer 


phases  of  life.  We  have  one  ahready  for 
the  publishers,  but  society  is  perhaps 
scarcely  ready  for  it." 

''  It  is  a  fine  programme  I  must  admit ; 
may  I  ask,  is  Mrs.  Cowper  your  helpmate 
in  your  great  work  f  " 

"  My  wife  1 "  cried  Cowper.  *<  Feheia  I 
Bless  me,  Bob^  what  a  suggestion  from  you 
who  prdbss  to  be  a  thought-reader,  or 
something  of  the  sort  I  Why,  if  there  is  a 
woman  who  hasn't  an  original  idea  in  the 
world,  it  is  Felida.  No,  the  story  of  my 
literary  partnership  is  the  story  of  my — 
redemption  I  might  say— while  the  story 
of  my  matrimonial  partnerahip,  that  is  the 

story  of Felicia,  is,  on  the  contrary 

— ^we  used  to  be  very  thick,  yon  know. 
Bob,  you  and  I — the  story  of  a  random 
plunge." 

"  That  sounds  very  dramatic,"  I  replied. 
''But  I  must  say  that  this  plunge  into 
literature  seems  to  me  still  more  random. 
You  will  scarcely  ezpeet  it  to  compensate 
you  at  present  for  the  orthodox  livelihood 
you  have  given  up." 

"  Yon  mean,  I  ought  to  have  kept  two 
irons  in  the  fire.  No,  that  was  impossible. 
Bob.  Besides,  why  should  you  preach 
prudence  to  me — you,  who  have  given  up 
the  solidity  of  bales  of  oranges  to  traffic  in 
spirit-rapping  t  ** 

"  Stay,  Cowper,"  I  replied ;  "  as  a  man 
who  studies  the  dark  phases  of  life^  you 
must  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
science  of  which  I  am  an  exponent,  and 
the  humbug  of  table-turning," 

''I  can't  say  that  I  see  mudi  distinction. 
Of  course  it's  all  trickery  and  deception ; 
but  if  you  are  clever  enough  to  persuade 
people  to  the  contrary,  and  to  profit  by 
their  credulity — '  tant  mieux  pour  toi' " 

"  May  we  call  Mrs.  Cowper  1 "  I  asked. 
''With 'her  permission  I  will  give  you 
proof  which  you  cannot  refuse  to  accept." 

She  was  summoned. 

"Now,  Felicia,"  said  her  husband,  with 
an  assumption  of  playfiilness  in  his  tone 
which  jarred  with  the  timid  look  she  gave 
him,  "this  old  charlatan  is  going  to 
show  me  how  he  does  his  tricks.  He 
shan't  hurt  you.  In  fact,  as  I  told  you 
last  night,  his  performance  is  all  a  hoax, 
and  he  is  a  wonderful  old  fellow  to  make 
a  living  by  it" 

"Place  yourself  here,  Mrs.  Gowper," 
I  said,  "opposite  to  me,  and  don't  be 
afraid.  In  a  few  moments  you  will  not  be 
conscious  that  any  experiment  is  being 
tried  on  you." 

In  a  wonderful  short  time  she  was  under 
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magnetic  inflaence,  and  I  begged  Cowper  to 
obaerve  the  nature  of  her  trance.  1  bade 
him  call  her;  try  to  raise  her  from  her 
seat  He  could  not  refaae  to  admit  that 
she  was  no  longer  a  free  agent.  "  I  grant 
you  this  mnch/'  he  said,  after  a  few 
moments.  "Against  my  will  I  grant  it 
you;  bat  this  is  only  the  passive  side  of 
the  question.  You  have  said  that  in  this 
state  of  coma  she  can  see  things  which  in 
her  normal  state  she  has  not  the  power  to 
see.  That  is  harder  to  prove,  for  unless  it 
were  a  secret  of  my  own  that  she  wormed 
out,  I  could  not  help  suspecting  some 
dodgery." 

"Have  you  any  letters,"  I  asked, 
**  letters  which  you  are  quite  sure 
Mrs.  Oowper  has  not  read,  nor  had  any 
chance  of  reading  1 " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  triumphantly,  "  that 
is  the  best  test  Here  is  a  letter  which 
I  know  she  has  never  seen,"  and  he  drew 
a  closely-written  sheet  from  his  pocket 

<'  You  are  sure  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
its  contents  1 " 

''Perfectly  sure;  and  equally  sure  that 
your  clairvoyante  will  not  enlighten  you." 

I  thought  otherwise.  I  asked  her  to 
describe  the  letter  her  husband  held. 
There  was  no  answer. 

"  Can  you  not  see  ib  1 "  I  demanded. 

*'  I  can  see  nothing." 

J' Look  towards  your  husband,"  I  said 
with  great  force.  But  she  averted  her 
head.  I  turned  towards  Cowper,  who 
stood  behind  me.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  his  wife,  the  pupils  were  contracted, 
his  whole  soul  seemed  to  shine  out  of  them. 

<<  Yon  may  or  may  not  beUeve  in  mes- 
merism, Godfrey,"  I  said;  "  but  one  thing  is 
certain  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
your  will,  to  which  your  wife  is  evidently 
obedience  itself,  has  counteracted  mine, 
and  has  protected  the  secret  of  your 
letter." 

He  started,  took  his  eyes  from  his  wife, 
and  flashed  a  little. 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,"  he  replied 
rather  roughly.  ''  There  is  no  secret  in 
the  letter.  It  is  from  my  partner,  on 
business." 

I  am  gifted  with  uncommonly  sharp 
eyes;  perhaps  Cowper  was  not  aware  that 
I  haid  had .  an  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  his  partner's — the  author  of  bis  re- 
demption— letter-paper  and  handwriting 
were  thoae  of  a  fashionable  woman.  I  did 
not  care,  under  the  circumstances,  to  pro- 
long the  experiment;  before,  however,  I 
recalled  Mrs.  Cowper  from  her  trance,  I 


bade  her  meet  me  at  noon  the  following 
day  by  the  fountain  in  the  Temple  Court 
The  question,  whether  a  suggestion  im- 
parted during  the  hypnotic  trance  can 
remain  suspended  unconsciously  in  the 
mind,  was  one  of  those  I  wished  to  solve, 
and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  important 
relating  to  animal  magnetism. 

The  following  day  I  waited  eagerly  at 
the  appointed  place  to  see  the  result  of 
my  attempt  I  was  not  disappointed  ;  the 
neighbouring  clocks  were  only  beginning 
to  strike  when  Mrs.  Cowper  appeared 
down  the  narrow  passage  which  shuts  i£f 
noisy  Fleet  Street  from  the  tranquil  Tem- 
ple. She  was  lookbg  straight  before  her, 
walking  as  if  entirely  unconscious  of  where 
she  was  or  what  she  sought  A  rush  of 
triumph  came  over  me ;  I  had  not  been 
mistaxen  either  in  my  powers  or  in  her 
receptivity.  It  was  only  when  I  spoke  to 
her  that  she  seemed  to  realise  her  sur- 
roundings. 

<<  Ah,  Mr.  Carruthers  1 "  she  sud,  <'  there 
you  are." 

''  Were  you  looking  for  me  1 "  I  asked. 

<'  Yes,  I  must  have  been." 

*^  Did  Cowper  tell  me  you  would  find  me 
here!" 

"  No ;  he  certainly  never  mentioned  the 
Temple.  He  teased  me  a  great  deal  this 
morning  about  my  having  made  an  ap- 
pointment, but  he  would  not  tell  me  where 
or  with  whom  he  meant.  Have  you  made 
me  come  heref"  she  added,  looking  me 
sharply  in  the  faee^  For  a  moment  I 
thought  she  resented  the  violation  of  her 
individual  liberty ;  the  next  I  saw  that  I 
had  been  mistaken. 

« I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me  f "  I 
said. 

"No,"  she  answered  slowly.  ''No,  I 
am  not  angry  with  you.  Some  people 
might  not  like  it ;  but  I,  for  my  part,  am 
gk^  that  you  have  been  successfuL  Does 
it  mean  that  I  am  a  good  medium  ? " 

"  Yes ;  exceptionally  good." 

**  You  get  your  living  by  mesmerism, 
Godfrey  says,"  she  began,  somewhat 
awkwardly — *'  by  lecturiDg,  and  by  giving 
stances  like  the  one  last  night  ?  " 

"Ida" 

"  And  do  you  often  want  a  medium  t  " 

**  Invariably." 

Her  face  brightened. 

"  Would  it  not  then  be  an  advantage  to 
have  one — a  good  one,  such  as  you  say  I 

am,  always  at  your  disposal  T — I  mean 

oh,  Mr.  CarrutherSj  I  ought  not  to  aak 
you — but " 
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"  My  dear  Mrs*  Cowper,"  I  cried,  over- 
powered with  astoniBlmient,  "  70a  do  not 
mean  that  yon  are  going  to  offer  me 
such  valaable  service  aa  yoorst  Of 
conrsOi  after  what  yon  taid  at  Mrs. 
Lyoneese'B,  I  am  well  aware  that  yon  are 
not  doing  this  for  yonr  amnaement,  for 
Bnch  valuable  service  it  would  be  an  under- 
stood thing  that  you  should  accept  a 
substantial  remuneration." 

<«0h  yes,"  she  replied  tremulously; 
"  that  was  what  I  wanted  to  say." 

"  And  your  husband  1"  I  asked,  though 
I  could  easily  guess  there  would  be  no 
opposition  on  his  part  to  a  substantial  sum 
beug  paid  into  the  household  treasury, 
while  he  and  his  mysterious  partner  were 
writing  novela 

''He  has  no  objection,"  she  replied  very 
sadly.  "I  asked  him  this  morning. 
Orodbej  and  I  are  just  now  rather — rather 
badly  off.  It  will  be  better  by-andby, 
when  Godfireyhas  done  hb  great  book; 
but  whfle  he  is  busy  with  it — and,  of 
course  it  is  a  very  long  business — ^I  must 
see  if  I  cannot  earn  something.'' 

"  Your  husband  has  a  very  noble  wife, 
Mra  Cowper,"  I  said. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  am  more  of  a  harden  to 
him  than  anything  else,"  she  said,  more  to 
herself  than  to  me.  "  If  Godfrey  had  not 
married  a  poor,  stupid  girl,  perhaps  he 
would  be  quite  well  off  now." 

Her  tone,  and  the  wistfol  look  of  her 
eyes,  told  me  all  of  her  histoiy,  which  her 
husband's  words  of  the  previous  day  had 
failed  to  convey,  and  I  mentally  resolved 
that,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  I  would  lighten 
the  load  that  evidently  lay  on  this  trusting 
girl's  heart 

This  was  the  way  in  which  my  connec- 
tion with  Felicia  Cowper  arose.  She  was 
far  more  responsible  for  it  than  I  was. 
Not  that  I  would  shift  the  blame,  which 
has  since  fallen  on  me,  to  her.  Such  fault 
aa  there  was  was  neither  mine  nor  hers, 
but  that  of  her  husband,  who  left  her  to 
fight  the  battle  for  them  both,  while  he 
dreamt  away  his  time  in  a  fool's  paradise 
of  egotism  and  flattery. 

In  a  short  time  I  became  extremely 
fashionable  as  a  superior  kind  of  conjuror, 
and  for  the  moment  no  one  in  London  was 
mofe  talked  of  than  the  beautiful  medium, 
on  whose  plastic  mind  my  will  could  play 
as  the  skilled  musician  on  the  most 
responsive  instrument 

My  public  and  semi-public  engagements 
were  numerous;  but,  besides  these,  my 
time    was     much    engaged    with    what. 


for  a  better  term,  I  must  call  my  private 
practice,  for  it  was,  for  the  moment,  the 
height  of  fashion  with  the  upper^  ten 
thousand,  flavoured  with  a  telling  spice  of 
the  forbidden  and  the  supernatural,  to 
have  private  interviews,  and  to  ask  all  sorts 
of  questions  of  my  wonderful  clairvoyante 
throufih  me. 

I  did  not  encourage  this.  Professionally 
I  looked  upon  it  as  a  waste  of  invalaable 
energy;  but  Felicia,  to  whom  the  large 
fees  we  received  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, wa9  indefatigable. 

Of  her  husband  I  saw  nothing;,  or  next 
to  nothing.  His  only  recognition  of  his 
wife's  self-imposed  task  was  that  he 
allowed  the  cheques  which  represented  her 
earnings  to  be  made  payable  to  him. 

It  was  my  interest  in  Felicia  which 
induced  me  to  make  inquiries  about  my 
former  schoolfellow's  romantic  partnership, 
and  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  he 
was  repaying  her  faithful  love  by  some- 
thing worse  than  his  very  evident  neglect. 
Such  a  popularity,  however,  as  we  had 
enjoyed  cannot  continue  for  ever.  In 
course  of  time  my  audiences  grew  smaller, 
and  our  diminished  number  of  engage- 
ments showed  that  public  curiosity  was 
satisfied.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  return 
to  America  before  we  had  altogether 
dropped  out  of  notice  in  England.  The 
question  was,  how  could  I  continue  my 
lectures  alone  after  having  had  for  two 
years  such  valuable  help  from  my  medium  1 
I  felt  that  I  should  lose  a  large  claim  to 
popularity  if  I  were  deprived  of  this 
help.  I  felt,  moreover,  that  to  lose  her 
presence  about  me  wotild  be  to  lose  all. 
I  began  to  wonder  if  I  could  persuade 
Felicia  to  accompany  ma 

I  made  the  proposal  to  her  as  carefully 
and  considerately  as  I  could. 

"  1  fear  it  is  out  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Carruthers,"  she  replied.  "Godfrey 
would  dislike  it  so  much." 

"I  think,"  I  ventured  to  suggest^  "that  he 
would  not  dislike  your  doings  in  America, 
what  he  has  freely  consented  to  your  doing 
among  the  people  he  knows  in  Londoa" 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  I  mean  that  it 
would  interrupt  his  work  if  he  had  to  go 
to  America." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Cowper  1"  I  cried,  "I 
would  not  for  the  world  interrupt  that 
m}thological  novel-writing  of  his.  I  was 
not  thinking  of  asking  him  to  go  with  us." 
"Do  you  think,"  she  asked,  "that  I 
would  leave  my  husband  to  travel  about  in 
that  way  1" 
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"I  see  no  objection.  Such  jonrneys 
are  made  continaally  by  profeaBional 
people.  You  and  I  are  professionals. 
Godfrey  has  confided  you  absolately  to  me 
for  the  last  two  years."  She  shook  her 
head.  ''I  do  not  think/'  I  continued, 
"  that  he  would  hesitate  for  one  moment 
to  give  his  consent" 

''Mr.  Carruthers/'  she  broke  out  pas- 
sionately, "  do  not  say  such  a  thing.  You 
do  not  understand  Godfrey.  You  mis- 
judge him.  I  will  not  leave  him;  nor 
will  I  believe  one  of  the  cruel  things 
people  say  of  him." 

She  left  me  abruptly,  and  from  that  day 
there  was  a  great  change  in  her;  and, 
though  I  carefiUly  avoided  all  reference  to 
the  sore  subject^  she  became  so  depressed 
that  several  times  she  was  unable  to  keep 
engagements  we  had  made. 

i  began  to  wonder  if  she  had  spoken  of 
my  proposal  to  her  husband,  and  been 
mortally  wounded  by  the  coolness  with 
which  he  certainly  would  have  heard  it 

At  last  I  resolved  to  fix  the  date  of  my 
departure,  and,  in  anticipation  of  it,  a  great 
farewell  E^ance  was  arranged  at  the  house 
of  one  of  my  most  enthusiastic  disciples. 
When  the  evening  came,  Felicia,  who  for- 
merly had  been  the  soul  of  punctuality, 
kept  me  waiting  for  some  time.  I  began 
to  fear  that  thii  our  last  appearance  to- 
gether was  to  be  a  fiasca  She  arrived  at 
last,  looking  even  more  pale  and  ill  than 
usual ;  besides  which,  her  face  had  a  fixed, 
half-unconscious  expression,  as  if  she  were 
already  partly  under  magnetic  influence. 
Her  hands  were  tightly  clasped  in  front  of 
her,  and  I  could  see  that  she  held  some- 
thing between  them.  Her  appearance 
altogether  made  me  so  uneasy  that  I  was 
more  than  half  disposed  to  seek  a  medium 
among  my  audience,  as  I  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  do.  My  host^  however, 
was  most  anxious  that  his  guests  should 
not  be  disappointed  by  the  substitution  of 
any  one  for  my  well-known  wonderful 
naedium,  and  Felicia  herself,  when  I  ques- 
tioned her,  refused  to  admit  that  she 
was  suffering. 

She  seated  hereelf  in  front  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  I  made  the  necessary  passes ; 
but  ^  my  usually  abnormally  sensitive 
medium  sat  with  eyea  fixed  on  space,  and 
hands  still  clasped  together,  apparently 
untouched  by  the  familiar  force.  I  felt 
reluctant  to  persist  in  the  attempt,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  up,  when,  sud- 
denly her  eyes  met  mine.  A  flutter  passed 
quickly  over  her  features,  and  I  saw  that  I 


her  will  had  returned  to  her  usually  sub- 
missive attitude.  I  put  my  first  question 
to  her.  She  began  to  speak,  but  her 
answer  died  away  after  a  few  words ;  her 
eyelids  closed  and  her  head  sank  forward. 
A  horrible  misgiving  came  over  me.  I 
hastily  made  the  passes  necessary  to  re- 
lease her  from  the  trance;  but  to  these 
she  remained  still  more  insensible  than  to 
the  commencement  of  my  attempt  to  bring 
the  trance  about  I  went  to  her  and  took 
her  hands.  They  lay  in  mine  inert  and 
nerveless.  I  lifted  her  sunken  eyelids.  My 
heart  gave  a  sickening  bound,  and  then 
stood  stilL  I  raised  her  in  my  arms  and 
carried  her  out  of  the  gaze  of  those  careless, 
curious  eyes;  but  not  with  any  hope  of 
restoring  consciousness  to  her.  I  had  seen 
enough  to  know  that  Felicia  Gowper  would 
never  return  again  to  the  sadness  and 
weariness  of  her  lonely  existence  among  us. 

I  dare  say  many  people  can  remember 
the  indignant  outery  of  the  public  when 
her  sudden  and  tragical  deaUi  was  made 
known.  Unsparing  Uame  was  showered 
on  me,  who,  as  people  said,  had  mercUessly 
overworked  a  woman  too  much  under  my 
influence  to  be  able  to  resist  my  wilL  There 
was  even  some  talk,  among  a  few  ardent 
philanthropists,  of  getting  up  a  public 
prosecution. 

For  Felicia's  own  sake,  however — so 
that  those  sorrows  which  she  had  borne  so 
bravely  might  remain  sacred  secrete — ^I 
attempted  no  justification  of  myself;  for, 
in  justifybg  myself  I  should  have  had  to 
publish  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  I 
took  from  her  dead  hands,  and  which  I 
knew  had  been  her  death-blow.  It  was  in 
her  husband's  handwriting,  and  ran  thus: 

''I  am  about  to  take  a  step,  Felicia, 
which  I  have  long  meditated.  I  am  about 
to  leave  for  ever  an  environment  which 
has  long  been  more  than  irksome  to  me. 
Our  foolish,  hasty  marriage  is,  as  you  know, 
the  great  regret  of  my  fife.  This  regret^ 
I  believe  you  share  ;  but  whether  you 
share  it  or  not,  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
wonder  that  I  at  last  shake  myself  free 
from  the  outward  seinblance  of  a  bond 
which  has  long  ceased  to  exist  In  all 
probability  our  paths  wiU  neyer  again 
cross;  for  I  leave  England  to-night  to 
begm  a  new  life  under  far-off  skies.  Forget 
me  if  you  can,  and  be  happy  if  you  can.  It 
would  sadly  mar  the  hope  and  joy  whidi 
opens  before  me  if  I  thought  yon  would 
waste  a  tear  over  what  has  passed. 

"Yours,  6.  C." 

When  Felicia  had  been  quietly  buried  in 
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a  laborban  cemetery  I  went  bftck  to  the 
Sttttee.  Whether  the  tragical  conieqaence 
of  his  heartlew  letter  ever  did  reach 
Godfrey  Cowper,  "to  mar  the  joy  and 
hope  of  hie  neir  life,"  I  do  not  know ;  nor 
whether,  hearing  of  Felicia's  death,  he,  too, 
blamed  the  goilt  of  her  murder  on  the  only 
man  who  woald  willingly  hare  laid  down 
hia  own  life  to  make  hers  leea  sad. 


TEMPESTS  AND  SUN^POTS. 

Iekke  ie  little  need  to  inform  oar 
readere,  toientific  or  nnflcientifio,  that 
Moniienr  H.  Faje  ie  an  eminent  French 
aitronomer,  who  poeaesses  the  faculty  of 
ftatbgiin  the  dearest  possible  language, 
the  resolts  of  his  stodies  and  his  observa- 
taons.  Of  coarse  there  will  occor  scientific 
terms  which  the  educated  reader  can  eauly 
interpret ;  bat  not  more  than  are  necessary 
for  the  technical  accuracy  of  his  ezplAna- 
tioDs.  Bat  he  never  clouds  his  writings  with 
obKurity  or  fine-sounding  phrases,  in  order 
to  gi?e  an  air  of  greater  profundity  t<r  the 
knowledge  which  is  actually  within  his 
grasp, 

M.  Faye,  then,  is,  above  all,  an  astrono- 
mer. His  occupation  lies  amidst  the 
heavenly  bodies.  He  has  recorded  his 
ideas  respeetfag  the  formation  of  our 
Sobr  System.  Why,  then,  should  he  busy 
himself  with  things  terrestrial  and  take 
trouble  to  investigate  phenomena  occurriog 
on  earth  %  For  fifteen  long  years  and  more 
be  has  been  working  at  the  Laws  of 
Cyclones  and  other  Storms  of  inferior 
magnitode,  and  has  not  yet  converted  all 
his  opponentiF,  although,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, their  opposition  is  now  considerably 
fainter.  But  let'  the  cobbler,  his  adversaries 
say,  stick  to  his  last,  and  the  star-gaser  to 
his  telescopes. 

The  same  was  urged  when  Galileo 
asserted  that  the  earth  revolved  on  its  axis, 
completing  its  revolution  in  twenty-four 
hours.  It  was  no  concern  of  his  whether 
the  earth  turned  round  or  stood  still.  Its 
immobility  was  a  theological  dogma,  about 
which  the  Church  alone  had  the  right  to 
have  a  voice.  All  that  he  could  argue  was 
erroneous,  and,  what  was  worse,  heretical 
Did  not  every  one  who  walked  on  the  earth 
feel  that  it  did  not  and  could  not  stirl 

And  what  can  be  the  use  of  cudgelling 
our  brains  about  the  Origin  and  Course  of 
Tempests  I  Like  poor  King  Lear,  we  can 
defy  them  and  shout, 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks ;  rage,  blow  I 


if  that  be  any  satisfaction ;  but  it  is  in 
vain  to  tell  them :  **  Do  not  blow ;  do  not 
rage.  Turn  back  again,  instead  of  rushing 
forward.** 

Very  true.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  un- 
serviceable, when  caught  in  a  cyclone,  to 
know  the  shortest  way  out  of  it ;  or,  when 
warned  by  telegram  of  its  approach,  to  be 
sure  in  which  direction  it  can  be  best 
avoided.  **  What  can't  be  cured  must  be 
endured ; "  but  there  is  small  wisdom  in 
enduring  what  we  can  ran  away  from. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present,  navi- 
gators— ^the  persons  most  directly  inter- 
ested in  such  questions — set  themselves  to 
work  to  stody  tempests,  with  the  firm 
resolution  to  leave  all  theories  aside,  to 
reject  every  preconceived  idea,  relying 
solely  on  the  directions  of  the  wind  as 
registered  on  board  the  ships  assailed  by  it 
By  this  means  they  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  a  tempest  is  not  formed  by  winds 
blowing  more  or  less  directly  towards  a 
centre,  but  by  winds  blowing  circularly 
round  that  centre. 

Hence  the  name  of  "  cyclone  **  given  to 
such  tempests  by  Piddington.  As  soon  as 
that  character  was  recognised  sailors  could 
deduce  the  rules  which  a  ship  ought  to 
follow  when  caught  in  a  tempest ;  amongst 
others,  this,  the  most  important  of  ill, 
since  it  helps  to  determine  the  position 
which  a  ship  occupies  in  respect  to  the 
centre  of  the  storm :  turn  your  face  to  the 
wind  and  stretch  out  your  right  arm,  the 
centre  of  the  tempest  lies  in  the  direction 
of  that  arm  (in  the  northern  hemisphere). 
It  is  Buys-BaUot's  famous  rule.  In  other 
words,  the  gyrations  are  circular,  and,  on 
our  hemisphere,  their  movement  is  direct, 
namely,  the  reverse  of  the  movement  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch. 

On  opening  a  record  of  six  hundred 
whirlwinds  oMerved  in  the  United  States, 
from  1794  to  1881,  M.  Faye  finds  that 
the  direction  of  the  whirling  is  indicated 
for  one  hundred  of  them.  In  all  these  hun- 
dred instances,  the  direction  was  from  right 
tolefb. 

Another  law,  not  less  striking,  is  that 
every  tempesi  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid 
fall  of  the  barometer,  the  minimum  of 
which  occurs  at  the  centre  of  the  tempest 

A  notable  instance  of  the  harmony— if 
I  may  so  speak — or  all-pervading  law 
which  reigns  throughout  the  universe,  is 
famished  by  the  circumstance  which 
diverted  M.  Faye's  attention  from  stellar 
to  terrestrial  phenomena^-'  He  avows  that 
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it  was  a  qaeBtion  of  pare  astronomy  which 
led  him  to  Btadj  the  cyclones  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. 

By  watching  the  motions  of  the  spots 
on  the  snn,  he  arrived  at  a  very  precise 
conclasion.  Those  spots  are  due  to 
descending  gyratory  or  whirling  move- 
ments ronnd  a  vertical  axis,  produced  by 
the  currents  which  traverse  the  photo- 
sphere, and  which  suck  down  with  them 
the  relatively  cooler  gases  of  the  chromo- 
sphere. From  that  to  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  analogy,  in  the  mechanical 
point  of  view,  between  the  spots  on  the 
sun  and  earthly  cydones,  was  only  a  step. 

It  was  at  once  objected  that,  in  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  meteorologists,  our  cyclones 
are  not  descending  but  ascending  move- 
ments. He  was  therefore  induced  to  study 
cyclones,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether, 
on  earth,  gyratory  movements  proceed 
differently  to  those  on  the  sun — whether 
the  dynamieal  laws  of  fluids  are,  or  are 
not,  universally  the  same.    . 

The  principal  difiBculty  arose  from  the 
fact  that  meteorologists  observe  their 
cyclones  in  our  atmosphere  from  below, 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  whilst 
astronomers  look  down  upon  the  sun's 
spots  from  above.  But  if,  after  placing 
before  a  meteorologist  Carrington's  admir- 
able maps  of  the  Solar  Spots,  or  the 
photographs  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  we 
transport  ourselves  in  thought  above  the 
terrestrial  globe,  so  as  to  show  the  said 
meteorologist  a  cyclone  or  a  tornado  in  the 
same  way  as  astronomers  observe  a  sun-spot, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  he  will  And 
a  striking  resemblance  between  the  two 
phenomena. 

Like  the  spots,  cyclones  at  starting  have 
a  regularly  circular  shape,  formed  by  the 
conical  opening,  or  funnel  made  in  a 
stratum  of  brighdy-iUuminated  clouds.  In 
the  centre  of  this  cloudy  funnel  is  a  region 
of  calm,  in  which  the  transparency  of  the 
air  prevents  it  from  sensibly  reflecting  the 
light  In  this,  the  observer  will  behold  a 
circular  hole,  relatively  black  and  perfectly 
defined,  exactly  like  the  nucleus  of  sun- 
spots. 

Soon,  the  cyclone,  proceeding  on  its  way, 
like  the  spots,  will  enlarge  itself  beyond 
measure,  still  like  the  spots.  Before  long, 
it  will  grow  misshapen,  lengthened ;  then 
it  will  subdivide  into  segments,  like  the 
spots,  and  give  rise  to  several  partial 
gyrations  within  the  same  fannel-shaped 
opening.  These,  separating  from  each 
other,  will  become  circular  and  will  form  a 


sort  of  chaplet,  or  string  of  independent 
smaller  cyclones,  following  the  track  of 
the  parent  cyclone,  again  like  the  sun-spots. 
At  other  times,  the  cyclone  will  lose  its 
strength  and  vanish  without  decomposing 
into  smaller  cyclones;  which  sometimes 
also  happens  to  the  sun-spots. 

Oar  meteorologist,  in  short,  will  find  in 
his  terrestrial  phenomenon  every  detafl 
which  our  drawings  or  our  photographs 
represent  every  day  as  occurring  on  the 
sun,  with  t^e  exception  of  two  differences 
which  are  easy  to  explain.  The  first  is, 
that  a  cyclone  travels  from  the  equator 
towards  either  pole,  following  a  trajectory, 
or  line  of  march,  strongly  curved  to  the 
west,  like  a  parabola,  whilst  a  spot  moves 
parallel  to  the  sun's  equator.  The  cause 
of  this  is  simply  that  tiie  currents  which, 
on  the  sun,  generate  the  whirling  move- 
mente,  follow  the  sun's  parallels;  whilst, 
on  the  earth,  simOar  currents,  flowing 
towtods  the  poles,  are  partly  made  to 
swerve,  by  the  rotation  of  the  globe,  first 
towards  the  west,  and  then  towards  the 
east. 

The  second  difference  is  that  the  gas 
drawn  down  in  cyclones  is  air  which 
acquires,  during  its  descent,  very  nearly 
the  temperature  and  density  of  tJie  strain 
which  it  traverses,  so  that  on  escsping 
below,  at  the  foot  of  the  cyclone,  it  has  no 
ascensional  tendency,  whilst  on  the  sun, 
the  gas  sucked  down  is  almost  pure 
hydrogen,  which  remounto  riotously  around 
the  spot  much  higher  than  ito  former  level, 
in  consequence  both  of  its  specific  Ughtoess 
and  of  the  enormous  increase  of  heat 
which  it  has  absorbed  while  penetrating 
beneath  the  photosphere. 
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PART  L 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

"HE   IS   ONE   OF   THOSE  WHO  ARE    BEAU- 
TIFUL AND  HAPPY." 

More  than  half  an  hour  had  slipp^  by, 
before  Barty  called  Dr.  Graves  to  witness 
the  Colonel's  signature.  As  the  Doctor 
was  leaving  the  room,  he  turned  round 
and  said  to  Paul,  ''I  wish  I  could  stay 
here  to-night  But  I  have  a  patient  at 
Wilford  whom  I  am  still  more  anziouB 
about    You  will  be  herel    I  dare  say 
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you  ooold  ait  with  him  part  of  the  night  t 
If  there  is  any  change,  send  for  me  at  once." 

"Tes,  I  shall  be  here.  I  will  sit  up 
with  him,"  said  Panl,  almost  in  spite  of 
himself. 

He  saw  that  the  Doctor  was  very  un- 
easy, and  he  felt  it  impossible,  whatever 
his  own  wish — almost  necessity — might  be, 
to  leave  his  old  friend's  death-bed  for  an 
explanation  irith  Celia.  If  she  were  taking 
some  cruel  advantage  of  his  absence,  why, 
she  must  take  it ;  she  no  doubt  felt  that 
he  was  safe  away,  and  she  was  right  He 
could  not  fail  the  Colonel  at  this  time, 
even  if  the  alternative  were  losing  her. 
Then  he  thought  of  her  unwillingness 
that  he  should  come  away ;  what  did  that 
meant  Did  she  want  htm  to  save  her 
from  herself)  What  could  possibly  be 
the  motive  that  was  leading  her,  if  she 
did  not  care  for  this  other  man  1  Money  1 
But  he  himself  had  enough  to  give 
her  everything  she  wanted.  Then  Paul 
resolved  that  he  would  distract  himself 
with  these  questions  no  more.  No  one 
could  give  him  the  answers,  but  Celia 
herself;  and  as  he  could  not  fly  to  her 
to-night^  without  behaving  cruelly  and 
selfishly,  he  must  leave  Us  fate  in  her 
hands — Mrs.  Percival  had  once  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  trust  her.  This  letter 
was  certainly  a  supreme  difficulty,  and  yet 
its  strange  ezpression^i  seemed  to  mean 
that,  after  all,  she  loved  him.  *' Yours 
always,"  these  words  especially  were  a 
ray  of  light  through  very  dark  clouds. 

While  Paul  waited  for  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Cole  to  come  down,  he  wrote  a  tele- 
gram and  a  short  letter  to  Celia.  The 
telegram  was : 

"What  does  your  letter  mean)  Do 
nothing  till  I  see  you." 

The  letter : 

''My  Darling,  —  Yours  is  the  most 
puzzling  letter  I  have  ever  received.  I 
have  read  it  twenty  times,  and  under- 
stand it  no  better.  I  almost  started  o£f 
at  once,  but  the  Colonel  is  too  ill  for  me 
to  leave  him.  Please  write  and  tell  me 
what  your  letter  really  means.  Some- 
times I  think  you  may  have  written  it 
by  way  of  a  joke;  but  that  would  not  be 
like  yoa  Anyhow,  I  don't  understand  a 
word  of  it.  The  house  is  getting  on  well ; 
I  think  yon  will  like  it.  I  have  been  for 
a  long  walk  in  the  woods  this  afternoon ; 
when  I  came  back  I  found  your  letter, 
whidi  quite  knocked  me  down,  but  I  am 
gradually  coming  to  think  that  it  is  some 
extraordinary  piece    of    utter   nonsense, 


which  I  am  too  stupid   to  understand. 
Why  did  you  write  it ) 

"  Your  faithful  and  devoted 

"Paul  Romainr" 

The  writing  of  this  letter  to  Celia  did 
Paul's  spirits  a  little  good.  When  one  is 
hurt  by  the  person  one  loves  best,  the 
only  comforting  thing,  perhaps,  is  to  go 
and  tell  that  same  person  all  about  it 
Any  amount  of  sympathy  from  other 
people  is  of  no  use ;  we  want  to  be  healed 
by  the  same  hand  that  wounded  us ;  then 
the  wound  is  nothing. 

Having  appealed  in  this  way  to  his  love 
against  herself,  Paul  resolved  that  he  would 
not  read  that  letter  of  hers  sgain  till  he  had 
her  answer  to  the  one  he  hiMd  just  written; 
and  so,  having  put  his  trouble  under  lock 
and  key,  he  was  ready  to  meet  Dr.  Graves 
with  a  quiet  countenance,  and  to  take  his 
directions  for  the  night  in  a  less  absent 
manner  than  before. 

Ford  droveoff  tothe  station,  with  Mr.  Cole 
and  the  telegram ;  Dr.  Graves  also  drove 
away,  thoush  in  evident  anxiety ;  and  as 
night  dosea  in  upon  the  lonely  common, 
under  that  dark,  snow-laden  sky,  the  sick 
man  lay  quiet  and  contented,  and  watched 
Paul  as  he  sat  by  the  fire,  witii  Di  at  his 
feet,  his  shadow  hardly  moving  on  the  walL 

He  was  not  to  talk ;  the  Doctor  had  said 
so ;  and  indeed  the  Colonel  was  too  tired 
to  talk;  and  Paul,  though  wide  awake, 
wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  sit  there, 
and  wait^  and  watch  the  red,  toppling  casties 
in  the  fire.  Here  he  was,  after  all ;  and  a 
few  hours  ago  he  had  fancied  himself  tear- 
ing through  another  night  journey,  on 
business  wnich  might  perhaps,  he  thought, 
be  truly  enough  described  as  "  of  life  and 
death.''  No,  rathe^^f  life  alone ;  and  that 
was  why  he  found  himself  still  here ; 
because  there  were  times  when  death  must 
be  stronger  than  life,  and  must  claim  and 
use  its  power. 

As  Paul  sat  throueh  the  hours  of  that 
night,  in  silence  only  disturbed  by  the 
Colonel's  heavy  breatUng,  and  a  sigh  now 
and  then  from  the  dog,  he  began  thinking 
over  the  past  year  of  his  life ;  the  first,  the 
only  year,  it  seemed  to  him,  in  which  he 
had  really  lived ;  for  it  was  not  much  more 
than  a  year  since  he  first  saw  Celia. 

In  those  days,  when  she  first  came  to 
live  with  her  aunt,  soon  after  her  father's 
death,  Celia  had  lost  for  a  time  the  sunny 
pleasantness  which  most  people  thought 
her  chief  charm.  Her  smiles  shone  through 
a  cloud  of  impatient  sadness.  It  was  not 
at  once  that  she  began  to  be  happy  without 
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her  father,  whose  loaa,  with  all  his  faults, 
had  heen  the  one  great  trouble  of  her  life. 
Bat  even  then  she  liked  Paul's  admiration, 
though  she  took  little  notice  of  him.  It 
was  not  till  some  months  later  that  some 
hint  about  Paul  from  her  aunt  made  her 
seriously  think  of  marrying  him.  He  was 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  man  who  amused 
her,  of  course ;  but  she  was  cleyer  enough 
to  know,  not  being  in  love  with  anybody, 
that  the  man  who  amused  her  now 
was  not  the  mau  who  would  spoil  her 
thoroughly  and  make  her  happy  always ; 
and  so  she  was  iuTaiiably  nice  to  Paul,  and 
let  him  drift  on  into  that  perfect  devotion 
which  she  meant  to  reward  by-and-by. 

Paul  looked  back  on  those  months  now, 
and  wondered  to  think  how  smoothly  the 
course  of  his  love  had  run.  At  the  time 
he  had  been  plagued  with  anxiety — ^he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  Celia  could 
ever  think  him  worthy  of  her ;  the  hard 
work  for  his  degree  was  easy  and  delight- 
tolf  because,  in  his  own  estimation  at  least, 
it  brought  him  nearer  Oelia.  Then  came 
his  triumph;  then  they  sent  him  off 
abroad ;  then  followed  those  few  strange 
days  at  Woolsborousb,  when  he  could  not 
quite  understand  0 wa's  doings,  entirely  as 
he  trusted  her.  That  Saturday,  when  she 
was  out  with  Vincent ;  that  Sunday,  when 
she  sent  him  out  of  Vincent's  way — every 
look  and  word  of  hers  at  that  time  came 
back  very  vividly  now.^  Vincent's  sulky 
face — certainly  his  going  to  India  hsd 
been  a  great  relief,  and  everything  had 
gone  on  perfectly  well  sbce.  One  or  two 
Uttle  clouds,  but  they  were  not  worth  re- 
membering. Perhaps  they  had  been  woven 
out  of  Paul's  own  morbid  fancy.  Mrs. 
Percival  would  certainly  say  so.  But  now 
this  letter  1 

For  a  short  time  the  thought  of  the 
letter  had  been  numbed,  as  it  were — driven 
away  into  the  land  of  dreams  by  these 
recollections  on  which  Paul's  mind  had 
been  dwelling.  Now  it  came  back  with  a 
sudden  sting  of  pain.  In  its  unnatural 
mystery  it  was  itself  like  a  bad  dream. 
Paul  had  resolved  not  to  make  sure  of  its 
reality  by  reading  it  again ;  but  there  was 
no  need  for  that.  He  knew  every  word  of 
it  too  well  It  was  plain  that  no  thinking 
could  help  him  to  understand  it;  and  yet, 
as  he  frowned  over  the  thought  of  it, 
something  darted  suddenly  through  his 
mind.  It  was  one  of  those  flashes  of 
thought,  those  intuitions,  which  come  and 
go  almost  too  quickly  to  print  themselves 
on  one's  consciousnessi  and  Paul  had  no 


time  to  pursue  it  then,  though,  somehow, 
he  knew  that  it  caused  him  no  surprise, 
and  was  only  the  withdrawing  of  a  veil 
The  Colonel  stirred,  and  spoke  so  low  that 
Paul  could  not  hear  him  without  coming  to 
the  bed. 

"  Beat  your  trouble ;  don't  let  it  beat 
yon,"  he  was  saying.  '*If  you  can't  have 
what  you  want,  go  without  it|  and  don't 
cry  for  the  moon.  You  can  do  yoor  duty 
in  the  dark,  I  suppose.  Don't  be  a  coward. 
Why  shouldn't  she  know  best)  Perdval 
may  be  a  better  man.  Atanyntesbetiiinks 
so,  and  she  has  a  right  to  her  opinion." 

His  eyes  were  open,  and  he  looked  at 
Paul  while  he  said  these  things,  speaking 
in  short,  broken  sentences.  Paul  knew 
that  he  was  talking  to  himself ;  wandering 
a  little,  perhaps,  for  he  evidently  expected 
no  reply.  His  mind  had  gone  back  to  his 
own  younger  days,  and  this  sound  advice 
was  meant  for  no  one  but  himself ;  he  had, 
indeed,  turned  it  into  practice,  and  lived 
on  it  all  throueh  his  faithful  lifcL  Bntlittle 
as  the  Colonel  dreamed  it,  while  his  eye- 
lids drooped  again,  and  he  fell  cmce  more 
into  his  heavy,  unconscious  sleep,  the  words 
had  a  meaning  too  for  Paul  All  unknowing 
the  Colonel  luid  brought  a  message  to  Paul, 
of  which  not  one  woi^  was  mistaken  or  out 
of  place.  The  thing  had  already  flashed 
through  Paul's  brain  as  he  sat  by  the  Are, 
and  the  Colonel's  words  onlv  confirmed  ii 
After  a  minute,  he  movea  back  to  his 
chair  by  the  fire,  and,  deliberately  breaking 
his  resolution  of  the  evening,  took  out 
Celia'a  letter  and  read  it  once  again.  He 
understood  it  now ;  he^  knew  that  he  was 
reading  a  letter  not  written  to  himself,  bat 
to  Vincent  Percival  lu  this  new  light 
every  word  was  clear.  ^ 

It  was  characteristic  of  Paul  that  the 
discovery  of  Celia's  falseness,  the  great 
shock  which  changed  all  his  life,  was  met 
at  once  in  the  spirit  of  a  strong  man,  rather 
than  of  a  passionate  boy.  Till  now,  Cella 
had  influenced  and  played  witii  the  weakest 
part  of  his  nature ;  her  magic  had  been  at 
work,  amiling,  and  stroking  down  into 
slavery  every  independent  thought;  but 
she  had  not  yet  conquered  his  whole 
nature  so  far  that  he  could  not  rise  and 
shake  himself,  like  a  hero  of  old,  and  go 
out  scornfully,  when  he  saw  that  he  had 
been  deceived. 

The  letter,  as  he  read  it  now,  was  a  full 
and  clear  explanation  of  Celia,  and  her 
reasons  for  marrying  him.  All  that  had 
ever  puzzled  him  was  explained  bv  this 
letter.      The    Celia   he  had   loved  and 
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troBted  did  not  exist  at  all — this  was  Celia. 
It  was  incredible,  bat  trae ;  and  none  the 
lees  certain,  because  it  seemed  impossible. 

In  the  long,  dark  silence  of  that  night, 
Paol  had  plenty  of  time  to  stndy  the 
different  aspects  of  this  great  surprise 
which  had  come  upon  him.  For  it  was  a 
great  snrprise ;  though,  at  the  first  moment, 
hehsd  felt  that  he  had  known  it  all  along, 
and  that  his  misgivings,  which  seemed  so 
unreasonable,  his  consciousness  of  some- 
things some  barrier  between  himself  and 
Celia— her  own  quick  words  now  and  then, 
when  eren  she  herself  revolted  at  deceiving 
him— all  these,  a  hundred  little  thoughts, 
acts,  sayinga,  which  had  seemed  mere  fancy 
or  insi^iificant  nonsense  at  the  time,  were 
only  £uhe8  of  light  from  the  truth  so 
arefolly  hidden. 

"I  have  been  a  fool — an  utter  fool!" 
Paol  told  himself,  as  he  sat  over  the  fire 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

The  Colonel  dying,  Celia  dead ;  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  night  to  be  remembered. 
His  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the 
Colonel's  own  old  troubles,  of  which  he 
Bpoke  so  braTcIy.  His  example  might  be 
worth  following — and  yet  there  was  no 
comparison.  The  Colonel  had  never  been 
engaged  to  Mrs.  Percival;  she  had  never 
deceived  him ;  she  had  flirted  with  him  a 
little,  perhaps,  according  to  her  nature, 
but  nothing  more.  Her  marriage  was  a 
disappointment,  and  a  very  cruel  one ;  but 
not  an  injury.  It  was  not  a  desecration, 
a  sin  against  faith  and  trust  and  everything 
that  was  good. 

What  would  the  Colonel  say,  if  he  knew 
about  Celia  1  Paul  now  thought,  with  a 
kind  of  horror,  that  he  might  recover, 
that  he  might  have  to  know.  How  would 
it  be  possible  to  tell  himt  How  could 
Anyone  be  told  these  things  against  Celia  t 
The  world  might  find  out  for  itoelf,  Paul 
thought :  he  would  not  say  a  word  on  the 
subject,  except  to  Celia  herself.  And  as 
to  her — of  course  it  would  be  easier  to 
escape  to  the  other  aide  of  the  world,  and 
never  see  her  again.  It  was  a  temptation ; 
for  a  short  letter,  enclosing  this  mis-sent 
letter  of  hers,  would  be  explanation  enough; 
but  Paul  resolyed  that  he  must  see  her, 
and  hear  the  truth  from  herself.  Besides, 
her  letter  to  this  other  man — Vincent 
Perdval,  he  felt  sure,  though  without  any 
proof— made  it  clear  that  she,  for  her  part, 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  breaking 
off  her  engagement  She  must  know  Paul's 
view  of  tms.  She  would  be  glad,  no  doubt, 
to  be  so  easily  rid  of  an  encumbrance ;  and  | 


it  would  not  matter  to  her  at  all  now. 
That  last  thought,  painful  as  it  was  in 
some  ways,  had  at  least  the  advantage  of 
setting  Paul  free. 

In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts  he  fell 
asleep  for  about  ten  minutes,  unnoticed  by 
the  faithful  Di,  who  had  closed  her  own 
watchful  eyes  some  time  before,  thinking 
that  he  was  to  be  trusted.  A  most  happy 
and  deceiving  little  dream  ended  in  a 
sudden  waking;  he  thought  Celia's  hand 
was  on  his  shoulder ;  but  looking  up  with 
a  start  he  saw  that  it  was  Barty,  and 
remembered  everything  again. 

"Better  go  and  lie  down,  sir,"  Barty 
whispered,  proceeding  to  make  up  the  fire. 
"I  ain't  going  to  bed,  and  it's  no  use  you 
sitting  here.  It's  three  o'clock,  and  snow- 
ing fast ;  been  snowing  for  hours.  Three 
to  four  inches  already  on  the  flat^  and  now 
it's  drifting  a  bit,  as  you  may  hear  by  the 
moan  o'  the  wind." 

"Is  itl"  said  Paul  "No,  I'll  sit  up, 
thank  you.  The  Colonel  is  still  asleep. 
He  spoke  once  ;  but  I  think  he  was 
wandering." 

A  flame  leaped  suddenly  up  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  room,  the  wind  gave  a  louder  cry, 
and  a  soft  shower  made  the  window-panes 
rattle.  Di  sat  up,  turning  her  head  to  the 
bed,  and  gave  a  long,  low  howL  Paul  got 
up,  leaving  Barty  still  kneeling  on  the 
hearthrug,  went  across  to  the  bed,  and  bent 
over  the  Colonel  in  his  deep  sleep :  all 
these  little  sounds  had  not  disturbed  him. 

Paul  bent  over  that  motionless  figure, 
and  his  own  heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 

"Barty — come  here  1"  he  said,  with  a 
quick  terror  in  his  voice. 

To  this  day.  Ford  the  groom  is  not  tired 
of  telling  the  story  of  his  walk  down 
through  the  lanes  to  Wilford  that  December 
morning,  to  fetch  Dr.  Graves.  It  seemed 
useless  to  attempt  riding,  for  in  the  hollow 
lanes  near  Holm  Common,  the  snow  lay 
deep,  and  even  on  the  higher  ground  it 
balled,  so  that  a  horse  could  hardly  get 
along.  Those  six  miles,  that  morning, 
were  as  bad-  as  twelve.  Ford  hardly 
thought  the  Doctor  would  come,  though  the 
Squire  said  he  must ;  but  in  this  Ford  did 
injustice  to  the  Doctor's  pluck  and  endur- 
ance. He  started  off  in  his  dog-cart  with- 
out any  hesitation,  and  to  Ford^B  surprise, 
his  horse,  as  courageousas  himself,  struggled 
on  somehow  to  the  foot  of  the  Holm  lanes. 
There  he  had  to  leave  him  at  a  farm-house, 
and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  with  Ford 
to  the  Cottage. 
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What  the  Doctor  feared,  and  could  not 
gaard  against,  had  happened  sooner  than 
he  expected;  another  stroke,  coming  in 
the  Colonel's  sleep,  had  deepened  it  into 
death.  No  care,  no  watching  coald  haye 
saved  him;  Dr.  Graves  assured  Paul 
earnestly  of  this  when  he  accused  himself 
of  having  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair. 

They  were  standing  together  by  the  fire 
in  the  dining-room,  having  come  down 
from  the  sad  room  upstairs.  It  was  nearly 
eight  o'clock;  and  the  dismal  light  of 
dawn,  white  and  dreary  with  snow,  was 
beginning  to  shine  in  through  the  shutters. 
The  Doctor,  brisk  and  rosy  from  his  walk, 
looked  with  a  certain  anxiety  at  Paul,  who 
stood  like  a  man  who  was  trying  to  bear  a 
great  load  of  pain. 

''  Of  course,  the  Colonel  was  like  a  father 
to  him,"  Dr.  Graves  reflected,  and  he  felt  a 
great  deal  more  sympathy  than  he  showed 
iu  his  manner,  while  Paul  talked  over 
arrangements  with  him  in  an  abstracted 
sort  of  way. 

Paul  hflkd  everything  to  da  He  was 
Colonel  Ward's  sole  executor ;  beyond  the 
legacy  to  Celia,  and  two  or  three  small 
ones,  everything  was  left  to  him ;  thus  all 
the  affairs  seemed  to  be  his,  and  no  friend 
or  relation  was  likely  to  come  forward  with 
a  nearer  interest. 

After  talking  for  some  minutes,  Paul  sat 
down  and  began  to  write  telegrams — to 
Canon  Percivfd,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Cole,  and 
two  or  three  other  people  who  seemed  to 
occur  to  him  at  the  moment. 

'*To-daybFriday.  Next  Wednesday,  you 
think  1"  he  said,  looking  up  at  the  Doctor. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  batter  consult — Mr. 
Cole,  at  any  rate,"  said  Dr.  Graves,  staring 
at  him. 

There  was  an  odd  impatience  in  the 
young  man's  manner,  he  thought ;  he  had 
met  with  many  kinds  of  grief  in  his  ex- 
perience, but  here  was  a  touch  of  some- 
thing new,  which  puzzled  him. 

"  It  is  notice  enough  for  him,"  said  Paul, 
and  he  went  on  writins. 

**  Very  imperious,"  uought  the  Doctor. 

"  And  there  are  your  friends  in  Paris/' 
he  suggested,  as  Paul  pushed  the  tele- 
grams away.  *' Are  they  at  all  likely  to — 
to  come  over  1  Excuse  me — but  one  has 
to  think  of  everything,  difficult  as  it  is." 

Eor  a  moment  Paul  sat  stooping  over 
the  table  without  saying  anything.  Then 
he  looked  up  at  the  Doctor,  and  his  eyes 
were  rather  fierca 


"  I  must  go  to  Paris,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  No  use  telegraphing ;  I  must  go  to-day. 
If  I  can  get  there  to-night,  I  may  be  back 
to-morrow  night  At  latest^  I  will  be 
back  on  Sunday.  Will  you  give  any 
orders  that  must  be  given,  Dr.  Graves  t  I 
shall  think  it  very  friendly  if  you  wilL" 

<'My  dear  sir,"  said  Dr.  Graves  with  a 
queer  smile,  "  do  you  think  this  is  quite 
wise  1  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  I  can,  of 
course ;  but  I  should  have  thought  a  Tiait 
to  Paris— partly  because  you  are  not  well, 
you  are  highly  excited,  and  tearing  aboat 
in  this  fashion  is  very  bad  for  you — in 
short,  it  b  unadvisable  for  many  reaaoni. 
Why  can't  you  wait  till  the  end  of  next 
week  1 " 

"  Because  I  have  business  in  Paris  which 
won't  wait  till  the  end  of  next  week,"  aaid 
Paul  quickly.  He  raised  his  face,  whidi 
was  very  pale,  and,  as  he  looked  up  into 
the  Doctor's  puzzled  countenance,  hu  eyes 
softened,  and  he  almost  smiled.  "  I  di£i't 
consult  you.  Dr.  Graves,"  he  said;  "I  only 
asked  if  you^  would  do  my  work  for  ma 
This  is  a  thing  which  concerns  no  one 
but  myself.  Bailey  will  help  me,  if  you 
won't." 

The  Doctor  was  going  to  speak,  but 
checked  himself,  smiled  a  little  satirieaUy, 
and  rang  the  belL 

^^I  am  going  to  order  breakfaat,''  he 
siid.  "  If  you  mean  to  catch  the  up-train 
you  have  no  time  to  lose." 

'*Now  which  is  Hie  worst,  a  lovers' 
quarrel,  or  the  death  of  an  old  friend  Y " 
thought  Dr.  Graves  half  au  hour  later,  as 
he  stood  at  the  gate  and  watched  Paol 
Romaine  striding  off  aeroas  the  anow- 
covered  commoa 

All  the  clouds  had  cleared  away;  the 
sun,  lately  risen,  was  sending  beantifnl 
light  over  a  dazzling  world.  Paul  had 
determined  to  walk  all  the  way  to  tlie 
station,  in  spite  of  Ford's  remonstraneea 

Dr.  Graves  need  not  have  been  quite  so 
cynical.  As  the  young  fellow  plongied 
through  the  deep  track  in  the  hollow  laiMy 
with  his  face  to  the  rosy  radiance  ot  \Bbb 
east,  his  thoughts  had  not  gone  before  him 
to  Paris,  but  had  stayed  behind  intiitt 
low,  quiet,  darkened  room,  where  londy 
Di  lay  watching  her  dear  master.  Where 
was  the  Colonel  nowl  In  the  'Maud  o* 
the  leal,"  Paul  thought^  wherever  tibat 
may  be;  in  that  very  distant  oountiy 
where  nothing  selfish,  or  cruel,  or  false  can 
ever  find  its  way. 
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CHAPTER  XX.       CONGRATULATIONS. 

Mat  was  not  allowed  to  forget  for  a 
moment  her  new  happiness  wherever  she 
went,  for  the  news  was  scattered  broadcast 
tlurongh  the  parish  by  the  exultant  Mrs. 
Beresford.  Mbs  Hick  sent  three  times  for 
May,  her  notes  growing  in  peremptoriness 
from  positive  to  superlative ;  and,  if  the 
thuti  and  most  agonisingly  urgent  of  these 
summonses  had  been  disregarded,  the  old 
lady  might  have  stepped  down  from  her 
pillar,  like  a  female  Saint  Simeon,  and 
amazed  the  village  by  the  miracle  of  her 
march  through  it  to  the  Vicarage. 

However,  May  went  at  last,  not  without 
a  nauseating  repulsion  from  what  she  knew 
to  be  in  store  for  her.  How  many  times 
had  Miss  Hick  predicted^  and  she  re- 
padiatedy  this  odious  engagement  And 
now  she  was  to  be  rallied  upon  her  slyness 
and  insincerity,  artfulness  and  success  I 

Nor  was  she  without,  on  her  way,  some 
foretaste  of  what  was  in  store  for  her. 
Among  other  officious  congratulators  she 
encountered  dear  old  Enoch  Lumb,  the 
choir-master. 

"  £b,  Miss  May,  aw'm  fain  to  see  thee, 
aw  ham  that.  It's  nobbut  this  moment 
aw  hed  a  fratch  wi'  Ike  Seed  abaht  thee. 
He  said  thee  mother  telled  him  tha  wor 
bahn  to  wed  yon  kippered  herrin'  that's 
stayin'  wi'  ye.  '  Nay,'  aw  says ;  '  Miss 
May  is  noan  soa  f ast^  as  that,'  aw  says ; 
'  shoo  can  choose  her  chap  abahtt  waitin' 
while  any  chap  may  choose  her,' " 

•*  But  it's  true,  Enoch,"  May  answered 

♦  "Fast,"  i.e.  hard-tip. 
t  "Abaht," Le.  without. 


hurriedly,  to  prevent  her  old  friend  saying 
more  that  he  might  be  sorry  for  after- 
ward. 

But  Enoch  was  not  taken  aback  in  the 
very  least  He  seemed  quite  unconscious 
of  the  offensiveness  of  ms  description  of 
May's  fianc^  as  "a  kippered  herrin'" — 
When  May  said  timidly,  "But  it's  true, 
Enoch,"  he  ciied  :  "  Nay  for  sewer  1  Aw 
am  capped,  aw  ham  that.  But  he's  a 
deal  o'  brass,  aw  reckon  1"  he  said, 
interrogatively. 

"  I  really  don't  know." 

"  He  mun  hev  sommut^"  Enoch  rejoined, 
without  an  intention  or  an  idea  of  offence. 
"  Wed,  lass,  marriage  is  nobbut  buyin'  a 
pig  i'  a  poke — yo'  £iaw  nowt  o'  fbar^ain 
till  yo'  canna  goa  back  on  it  Bat  a  bit  o' 
brass  is  a  bit  o'  brass,  whoiver  brings  it ; 
an'  a  gooise  wi'  golden  eggs  is  better  nor  a 
gooise  wi'  fine  feathers." 

Having  thus,  as  he  entirely^  believed, 
made  polite  amends  for  his  incredulity 
about  the  report  of  the  engagement,  Enoch 
took  a  cheerful  leave  of  his  ntvourite. 

Thenceforth,  whenever  he  heard  the 
engagement  canvassed  —  and  there  was 
hardly  anything  else  talked  of  in  the 
village  for  days — Enoch  would  stand  up 
atouUy  for  it  as  an  excellent  arrangement. 

**  It  brades  o'*  Briggs  Brothers'  partner- 
ship wi'  Sammy  Slicer,''  he  said.  "  Sammy 
browt  t'  brains  an' t'  Briggs  t'  brass  into  i' 
consam.  Miss  May  has  beauty  an'  sinse 
eneu',  an'  yon  lad  brass  eneu',  for  baitL" 

Miss  Hick,  on  the  other  hand,  nee^'ad 
no  special  pleading  to  reconcile  herself  or 
others  to  this  brilSant  engagement  When 
poor  May,  more  mortified  and  indisposed 
for  the  visit  than  ever  after  her  encounter 
with  Enoch,  made  her  slow  way  to  the 
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honse,  she  was  prepared  before  she  entered 
it  for  what  was  in  store  for  her,  by  the 
battery  of  nods,  winks,  and  smiles  poured 
upon  her  through  the  window  by  the  old 
lady. 

When  May  was  ushered  into  the  room, 
MiBs  Hick  drew  her  face  down  to  her  and 
kissed  her  again  and  again  with  great 
efifosiyenessL 

*'  What  did  I  tell  you,  my  dear  t  And 
what  did  you  tell  me,  Slyboots  1  '  There 
was  not  one  single  word  of  truth  in  it  1 ' 
To  be  sure  not ;  no  girl  ever  thinks  of  a 
man,  or  thinks  that  he  is  thinking  of  her 
until  he  proposes  1  But  come,,  sit  down, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  Til  forgive 
you.  When  was  it  1  You  must  bring  him 
bo  see  me.  When  was  it  1  I  hear  such 
stories  of  Sir  Gkorge,  and  his  wealth,  and 
his  position,  and  he  an  only  son  1  He  is, 
Lsn'fe  he  1  Do  sit  down,  dear,  and  tell  me 
ndl  about  it.  Twelve  thousand  pounds  a 
fear,  they  say  I  You'll  cut  us  all,  then ;  we 
must  make  the  most  of  you  while  we  have 
you — Lady  Gower  ! " 

As  May  made  no  response  in  either 
vf  ords  or  smiles,  Miss  Hicks  hurried  on  to 
iay :  ''  There  hasn't  been  a  quarrel !  My 
iear,  it's  just  the  best  thine  that  could 
tiappen.  Of  course,  you  had  a  quarrel ; 
^ou  ought  to  have  a  quarrel  once  a-week 
it  least.  But  tell  me  about  it  He 
^as  jealous  of  Mr.  Spratt  9  Now  wasn't 
le  9  Do  tell  me  about  it  It's  just  the 
rery  best  thing  that  could  have  happened, 
ind  it's  a  mercy  there's  a  curate — even  Mr. 
Spratt — ^to  show  him  you're  not  going  a- 
>egglng." 

This  providential  view  of  Mr.  Spratt 
lade  May  smile,  for  it  was  the  first  time 
Inceher  own  disappointment  thatMifsHick 
)und  an  intelligible  place  for  a  curate  in 
de  scheme  of  a  beneficent  Providence. 

"  I  knew  it  1"  cried  the  old  lady  trium- 
hantly,  at  sight  of  May's  smile.  <'Sit 
own  and  tell  me  all  about  it" 

•<  There's  nothing  to  tell,  Miss  Hick," 
[ay  answered,  as  she  sat  down  resignedly. 
Nothing  that  you  don't  know  already." 

'<  But  I  know  nothing,  my  dear,  except 
lat  you're  engaged." 

"  Well,  thatVi  all  there  is  to  know,"  May 

id  wearily. 

'*  If  that  were  all,  my  dear,  you  wouldn't 

ok  as  if  the  world  had  come  to  an  end." 

<<But  it  is  all,  really." 

"Then  it's  a  letter  from  Sir  Geoi^e 

lapproving  of  the  engagement  1"  Miss 

Ick  cried  eagerly,  after  a  moment's  pause 

r  thought 


"I  haven't  heard  yet  of  it,"  May  replied 
shortly. 

Whereupon  Miss  Hick  reverted  to  her 
original  idea  of  a  quarrel,  which  was  not 
henceforth  to  be  got  out  of  her  head. 

"My  dear,  you  can't  deceive  me,"  she 
said  at  last  **  How  many  times  did  you 
tell  me  that  you  had  no  idea  of  each  other  1 

And  now !    But  you  wouldn't  trust  me 

then,  and  you  won't  now ;  as  if  I  should  tell 
any  one  1 " 

This  suggestion  that  May's  denials  were 
proved  to  be  worthless  nettled  her  in  her 
present  mood,  through  being  as  unanswer- 
able as  it  was  offensive.  Besides,  she  was 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  cut  short  her  visit 
before  Miss  Hick  had  begun  to  pump  hetm 
real  earnest  Accordingly  she  rose  sud- 
denly, and  said  with  a  pettishness  surpris- 
ing  from  her  : 

''If  you  won't  believe  me,  Miss  Hick,  I 
cannot  help  it" 

And  in  spite  of  the  old  lady's  desperate 
protestations  and  adjurations  to  her  to 
stay  and  tell  her  at  least  everything  about 
the  engagement,  May  escaped  from  the 
house. 

Though  Mies  Hick  felt  that  some  excuse 
was  to  be  made  for  a  girl  in  her  first  love 
quarrel,  she  was  much  hurt  and  aggrieved 
by  the  escape  from  her  web  of  so  succulent 
a  prey  without  the  extraction  of  more 
gossip.  Of  this,  however,  she  made  so 
much,  that  before  many  hours  a  hundred 
versions  of  the  afiiair  were  all  over  the 
village ;  and  of  these  a  dozen,  at  least,  were 
communicated  with  Yorkshire  frankness 
to  the  Vicar. 

As  Mr.  Spratt  figured  in  all  these  as  the 
Cassio  of  the  tragedy,  the  Vicar  had  Uttle 
doubt  at  first  about  the  source  of  the 
scandal  being  Miss  Hick.  Hearing  it, 
however,  on  all  sides,  he  began  to  have 
his  assurance  shaken  by  the  xmiversality 
and  unanimity  of  the  reports,  and  hurried 
home  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

When  he  reached  the  Vicarage,  Mrs. 
Beresford  met  him  at  the  door  with  a 
version  of  the  story  that  had  just  come  to 
her  ears.  She  hurried  him  into  the  study 
and  disclosed  her  news  in  great  agitation. 

*'  Did  you  hear  it  from  herself  f "  asked 
the  Vicar. 

"No;  she  has  not  returned  yet;  but 
every  one  is  talking  of  it" 

*•  *  Every  one '  means  onl^  one — whoever 
set  the  ball  rolling  to  begin  with.  May 
can't  have  told  every  one,  or  any  one,  if  she 
hasn't  told  you  or  me." 

'*She  doesn't  speak  about  it;  she's  too 
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proad;  bat  yon  can  read  it  in  her  face. 
She's  unhappy  about  something,  and  it  can 
only  be  abont  that." 

**  U  she's  too  proud  to  speak  of  it  to  you 
or  me,  she's  not  likely  to  tell  it  to  all  the 
villaga" 

*^But  he ;  he  may  have  said  something." 

**  Well,  it's  only  a  love  quarrel,  if  it's  a 
quarrel  at  all  The  hotter  love  is,  the 
surer  you  may  be  of  quarrels.  They  come 
of  heat,  like  thunderstorms ;  and  the  air  is 
all  the  sweeter  after  them." 

"But  if  he  should  go  away  in  a  huff, 
she  will  lose  him  altogether  1 " 

•*  There's  little  chance  of  that,  I  fear." 

"  You  wish  it  broken  off  1 " 

**  I  wish  it  had  never  come  about.    He's 

;  but  there's  no  use  going  over  it  all 

again." 

*'  I  can't  imaf^ine  what  you've  got  against 
the  poor  lad.  I  am  sura  there  never  was 
any  one  so  amiable,  and  inoffcDsive,  and 
easy  to  please ;  but  it  would  have  been  the 
same  no  matter  who  she  chose,  for  it's 
nothing  butjealousy,"  cried  Mrs.  Beresford. 

'*So  I  understood  you  to  say  last 
night,  and  I  think  we  may  take  it  *as 
read'  to-day,"  the  Vicar  said,  with  the  im- 
patience of  weariness  and  worry. 

''But  what  have  you  to  say  against 
html  "  Mrs.  Beresford  asked  triumphantly 
for  the  hundredth  time. 

**  Nothing  more,  my  dear." 

Hereon,  Mrs.  Beresford  sang  over  again 
Grower's  merits,  using,  with  Homeric  itera- 
tion, the  same  precise  epithets  of  eulogium 
she  had  applied  to  him  twenty  times 
already. 

"  She  couldn't  have  done  better  if  she 
had  been  the  belle  of  a  JiOndon  season ; 
and  now  she's  gone  and  quarrelled  with 
him,  and  she'll  be  too  proud  to  make  it  up, 
and  he'll  go  off  and  see  some  one  else/'  she 
cried  tearfully. 

"  You  have  described  an  ideal  suitor." 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it's  her 
fault  altogether.  He  just  worshipped  and 
waited  on  her  like  a  dog,  and  she  goes  and 
treats  him  like  a  dog  till  he  can  stand  it 
no  longer." 

**  After  aU,  my  dear,  you  are  more  sure 
that  the  quarrel  was  of  her  making,  than 
that  there  has  been  a  quarrel  at  all  "—a 
humorous  bull,  which  pretty  precisely 
expressed  Mrs.  Beresford's  state  of  mind. 

"What  nonsense,  George  1  If  there 
hasn't  been  a  quarrel,  how  could  she  have 
made  onef  But,  of  coursei  you  always 
take  her  sida" 

"  I  merely  suggested  that  there  may  have 


been  no  quarrel  for  us  to  quarrel  over,  my 
dear." 

"  Then  why  should  every  one  be  talking 
of  it,  and  she  looking  like  a  ghost  1 "  etc., 

Hardly  had  Mrs.  Beresford  quitted  the 
study,  when  the  Vicar  heard  May's  light 
step  crossing  the  hall.  Opening  the  study 
door  he  called  her  to  him,  and  they  re- 
entered the  room  together. 

'' There's  nothing  wrong,  dearl"  he 
asked,  laying  his  hands  lovingly  upon  her 
shoulders  and  looking  down  with  yearning 
anxiety  into  her  pale  face. 

*'  Wrong }  No,  father,"  she  stammered 
guiltily  wim  flushed  face,  for  she  feared  that 
her  father  had  got  some  clue  to  Fred's 
secret 

•*  No — no  quarrel  between  you  and  Mr. 
Gower?"  asked  her  father,  hesitatively, 
ashamed  of  forcing  her  confidence. 

"  No,"  May  cried,  amazed  and  relieved. 

"  Who oh,  Miss  Hick  !  '*  she  interrupted 

herself  to  exclaim.  "  I  called  this  morn- 
ing, and  she  insisted  that  there  had  been  a 
quarrel  in  spite  of  my  denials." 

'*  That  woman's  mouth's  an  open  sepul- 
chre, and  infects  the  whole  village,"  the 
Vicar  cried  wrathfully. 

**  She  doesn't  mean  to  make  mischief,  and 
I'm  not  sure  that  she  makes  much,  as  no 
one  minds  her." 

<'  She  has  made  the  whole  place  believe 
in  this  quarrel." 

"  I  don't  think  it  matters  much,"  May 
replied  fretfully,  and  then  hastened  away 
from  the  subject  '*I  have  seen  Mr. 
Sugden  about  the  wall  for  the' new  play- 
ground, and " 

''What  on  earth  put  it  into  her  head 
that  there  had  been  a  quarrel  ? "  her  father 
interrupted  her  to  ask. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  She  said  I  looked 
like  a  quarrel;  she's  always  imagining 
things." 

"  Your  mother  also  thinks  you  look  un- 
happy, dear  t "  he  said  timidly  and  interro- 
gatively, looking  up  at  her— for  he  was 
now  seated — with  a  troubled  expression  of 
doubt  and  anxiety. 

''I've  had  a  headachop"  she  answered 
confusedly. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  you're  happy  in 
this  engagement,  dear  1 " 

"I'm  afraid  you  don't  approve  of  it, 
father  t "  she  answered. 

She  had  shifted  her  position  so  as  to 
stand  behind  him,  with  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  her  cheek  resting  on  his  head. 

"That  would  only  mean,  dear,  that  I 
was  not  sure  of  your  being  happy  in  it" 
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"  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  you  disliked 
him,''  she  answered  evasively. 

'< Disliked  him)  Certainly  not!  I 
don't  think  any  one  could  dislike  him." 

To  May  it  sounded  as  though  he  had 
so  emphasised  "dislike"  as  to  suggest 
<|  despise."  However,  she  made  haste 
away  from  the  subject. 

'*  I  am  so  glad  you  don't  disapprove  of 
it,  father.  But,  about  that  wail,  Mr. 
Sngden  offers  to  pay  half  the  expense." 

'*That  is  very  generous  of  him,"  he 
answered  mechanically,  his  mind  not  being 
behind  his  words.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added  in  a  low,  diffident,  and  even  timid 
tone:  "May,  if  your  heart  is  not  in  this 
engagement,  you  ought  to  escape  from  it 
at  once." 

Poor  May's  finessing  faculty  was  feeble 
at  best,  but  with  her  father  it  seemed  to 
fail  her  altogether.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  suppose  her  interest  in  the  play- 
pround-waU  to  be  deeper  than  her  interest 
in  her  engagement,  or  even  in  his  view  of 
her  engagement. 

"  Bat  why  should  you  think  I — I  repent 
of  it,  father  1" 

"You  do  not  seem  happy  about  it, 
dear." 

"  I  wasn't  sure  of  your  approval,  father," 
she  answered,  falling  feebly  back  on  her 
former  evasion. 

"  But  are  you  sure,  dear,  of  your  own ) " 
he  asked  point-blank,  turning  his  head  so 
as  to  look  inquiringly  and  wistfully  up  into 
her  face. 

She  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  as 
she  answered  with  eyes  downcast : 

"Yes,  father." 

"Then  you  may  be  sure  of  mine,  dear," 
he  said  almost  with  a  sigh,  as  he  drew 
down  her  face  to  his  to  kira  it  tenderly. 

His  tone  left  no  doubt  at  all  in  May's 
guilty  mind  that  he  did  not,  and  could 
not,  believe  her. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  deeper,  even 
to  a  girl  so  mgh-minded  as  May,  the 
humiliation  of  a  downright  falsehood 
seems,  when  it  is  thought  to  be  seen 
through.  But  it's  being  seen  through, 
besides,  mortified  May  miserably,  with  the 
conviction  that  she  had  lost  her  father's 
respect,  which,  nezt  to  his  love,  was  dearer 
to  her  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
What  could  he  think  of  her  engagement 
to  a  man  for  whom  he  perceived  plainly 
that  she  had  no  love  9  Only  that  she  was 
selling  herself  for  position  and  wealth. 


This    was,    indeed,    what    every    one 
thought   of   her  engagement;    but    her 


father's  misunderstanding  of  her  was  im- 
measurably more  bitter  than  that  of  all 
others  put  together.  She  had  lost  his 
respect,  and  she  was  losing  her  own.  For 
more  humiliating  a  hundbred  times  tban 
even  her  father's  contempt  was  her  self- 
contempt  in  having  to  submit  to  Gower^s 
love-making.  In  this  matter  May  was, 
what  most  girls  are  supposed  to  be,  nice  to 
a  shrinking  and  even  shuddering  fastidi- 
ousness. 

To  May's  innate  and  quivering  modesty 
a  t^be-^tlte  with  Gk>wer,  in  whidi  ahe  had 
to  submit  only  to  the  most  timid  and 
tentative  advances  of  love,  was  in- 
expressibly repulsive.  She  could  not  con- 
ceive how  any  consideration  of  rank  or 
wealth  could  induce  a  girl  to  endure  sudi 
advances  of  nnretnmed  lova  Certainly 
nothing  short  of  Fred's  redemption  from 
suicide  would  have  prevailed  upon  her  to 
submit  to  them;  and  she  sometimes  had 
good  reason  to  doubt  whether  her  self- 
sacrifice  had  so  saved  Fred. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  her  mortificatioBS 
to  hear  this  young  gentleman  speak  of  her 
engagement  as  a  good  thing  of  his  doing ! 
He  really  seemed  sometimes  to  imagine 
himself  that  May  was  rather  in  hn  debt 
than  he  in  hers  through  this  engngBiiient; 
and  the  most  galling  of  all  the  con- 
gratulations thrust  on  her  were  Fred's 
flippant  assurances  that  she  waa  just  the 
luckiest  girl  in  the  world. 

"  You  should  see  his  place,  Em — one  of 
the  finest  seats  in  the  county.  And  the 
shooting  I    There  isn't  better  in  England." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Maj  per- 
ceived a  want  in  the  character  of  her 
idolised  brother,  and  began  to  have  a 
dim  understanding  of  her  father's  feeling 
towards  Fred. 

It  b  an  odd  thing  that,  during  this  time 
of  mortifying  congratulations»  no  one,  not 
to  say  in  the  villt^e  but  in  the  Vicarage, 
not  her  own  father  even,  had  the  in- 
stinctive inkling  of  May's  real  feelings  and 
position  that  Con  seemed  to  have.  Con 
was  probably  helped  to  thia  comprehension 
of  the  case  as  much  by  his  instinctive  dis- 
like and  contempt  for  Gower  as  by  his 
worship  of  May.  Anyhow,  he  was  stub- 
bornly convinced  that  Maj  had  accepted 
the  youth  under  drastic  compulsion  of  some 
kind — ^probably  that  of  her  brother,  for 
whom  Con  had  small  esteem,  since  the 
engagement  dated  from  Fred's  return 
home. 

What  hold  Gower  had  upon  Fred  Con 
could  not  guess;   but  he  did  guess  that  it 
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was  throngh  some  hold  of  the  kind  Fred 
was  brought  to  bring  such  presaare  on 
May  as  forced  her  into  an  odious  engage- 
menty  for  there  was,  he  knew,  nothing  that 
she  would  not  do  for  her  idolised  brother. 

Con,  having  this  idea  fixed  firmly  in  his 
head,  had  the  delicacy  to  refrain  from  can- 
vassing the  enga^ment  with  others,  or 
alluding  to  it  with  May.  When  Mrs. 
Barraclough,  athirst  for  gossip,  inter- 
cepted him  on  his  way  home  to  say 
interrogatively : 

<*Yo're  bahn  to  have  a  weddin'  up 
yonder,  aw  reckon  1  ^ 

He  answered  innocently : 

" Ah  thin,  where t" 

"At  t'Yicaraga  Miss  May  is  keepin' 
coompany  wi'  yon  Gower,  they  tell  me." 

"Whotouldyel" 

**  Nay,  it's  taUc  o'  t'  whole  place,  mun." 

"Hear  that  now  1" 

"  An'  he's  a  barrownight,  or  sommut  i' 
Parlejment^  an'  fair  stinks  o'  brass;  an' 
there'll  be  sich  an  a  stir  as  niver  was  at  t' 
weddin',"  cried  Mrs.  Barraclough,  her  sen- 
tences tumbling  breathlessly  over  each 
other. 

"  Ay,  begor,  ye  know  all  about  it,"  Con 
cried  sarcastically.  "  A  lot  of  lasses  at  the 
mil],  whose  tongues  worrk  faster  nor  their 
fingers,  think  of  nothing  all  the  day 
throngh  but  marriage ;  though  divil  a  bit 
nearer  they  can  get  to  it  themselves  wid 
aU  their  thinkin'!" 

"Nay,  it's  noan  t'  lasses'  clack,  [mun ;  it 
wor  nobbut  this  forenoon  —  nay,  aw'm 
storyin' ;  it  wor  when  ahr  Johnny  comed 
through  schooil  at  noonin,  Mrs.  Rogers 
says  to  me,  shoo  says, '  There's  gran'  news 
o'  Miss  May,'  shoo  says,  <  aw've  just  heeard 
through  PoUy  Pearson,  who  had  it  through 
Mrs.  Beresf  ord  hersen'  that " 

'*  Sure,  it's  wastin'  the  blessed  night  ye 
are,  wid  me,  whin  there's  thim  in  Leeds, 
I'll  be  bound,  that  hasn't  hearrd  yet  what 
MrsL  Sogers,  an'  Mrs.  Podgers,  an'  Mrs. 
Todgera  says  of  yere  Mimber  of  Parley- 
mentl  A  pack  of  geese  screechin'  an' 
fithretchin' their  long  necks  afther  asthrange 
cur  on  the  common  1 " 

So  saying,  Con  strode  off,  leaving  Mrs. 
Barraclough  too  breathless  with  amazement 
to  reply  tiQ  he  was  beyond  earshot  of  her 
voluble  and  virulent  retort 

Con  behaved  to  May  as  though  she 
were  in  some  deep  trouble  needing  delicate 
consideration.  He  alone,  of  the  whole 
household  and  village,  made  no  allusion  to 
her  engagement  in  his  talks  with  her, 
unless  a  grisly  anecdote  he  told  her  of  a 


Leeds  man,  ''who  had  sould  his  mother's 
corpse  to  tie  docthers,  and  thanked  God 
that  he  had  a  mother  to  sell,"  might  be 
taken  as  a  reference  to  Fred's  callous  sale 
and  sacrifice  of  his  sister  to  Gower.  This 
at  least  was  the  association  of  ideas  in 
Con's  own  mind. 


ALL  THE  YEAE  ROUND. 

MAT.  ^ 

The  Romans  called  this  month  Mains, 
a  name  given  to  it  by  Romulus,  out  of 
respect  to  the  nobles  and  senators  of  the 
city,  who  were  cadled  Maiores,  and  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated  as  June  was  to  the  young^er 
people.  Others  derive  the  name  from  Maia, 
the  mother  of  Mercury,  who  was  worshipped 
on  the  first  day;  but  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Maia  and  her  day  were  after- 
thoughts, when  the  real  origin  of  the  name 
of  May  was  forgotten.  May  was  under 
the  protection  of  Apollo ;  and  in  it,  also,  the 
Romans  kept  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
bad  month  in  which  to  contract  matri- 
monial engagements.  The  Saxons  called 
the  month  "  tri  milchi,"  because  they  begim| 
to  milk  their  cows  thrice  daily. 

May  has  been  apostrophised  under  in- 
numerable titles,  and  poets  have  deUghted 
in  describing  it  as  a  beautiful  maiden 
clothed  in  sunshine,  and  scattering  flowers 
on  the  earth,  while  she  dances  to  the  music 
of  birds  and  brooks.  Macarthy  declares 
that 

The  Bumxner  ib  retarning, 

Golden  momiDgs.  purple  evenings, 
Come  to  glad  uie  eartb  once  more. 

Nature  from  her  long  aojouming 

In  the  winter  house  of  mourning, 

With  the  light  of  hope  outpeeping 

From  the  eyes  that  late  were  weeping, 

Cometh  dancing  o'er  the  waters 
To  our  distant  shore. 

This,  however,  was  before  May  became  as 
fickle  as  the  proverbial  maiden,  and,  in- 
stead of  gladdening  our  lives  with  sunshine, 
damped  our  spirits,  and  our  feet  at  the 
same  time,  with  sodden  snow  and  slush.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  month  should  be 
particularly  warm,  for  if  weather  saws  go 
for  anything,  a  cold  May  is  exceeding 
beneficial  to  agriculturists : 

A  cold  May  and  windy 
Makes  a  full  barn  and  a  findy. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  hot  May  is  as  bad 
as  an  epidemic  of  fever,  seeing  that  it 
makes  a  fat  churchyard.  '*  A  wmdy  May 
makes  a  fair  year,"  while 

A  dry  May  and  a  dripping  June, 
Brings  all  things  into  tune. 
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"  A  May  flood,"  it  is  farther  said,  "never 
did  good";  and  we  are  warned  seri- 
oubIy  to  "ne'er  cast  a  clout  till  May  be 
o\it/'  and  as  a  farther  word  of  advice, 
"Don't  put  oflf  your  great-coat  in  May." 
"A  Bwarm  of  beea  in  May,"  is  said  to 
be  "worth  a  load  of  hay,"  and 

Mists  in  May,  heat  in  June, 
Makes  the  harvest  oome  right  soon. 

I  have  already  said  that  May  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  an  unlucky  month, 
a  belief  which  still  exists  with  more  or  less 
tenacity.  The  "  dies  mala  "  are  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  fifteenth  and  twentieth ;  and  the 
precious  stone  to  be  worn  inorderto  counter- 
act the  evil  influences  was  the  agate,  which 
was  credited  with  causing  its  wearer  to  be 
invincible  in  idl  feats  of  strength,  to  ensure 
long  life,  health,  and  prosperity,  and  was 
genendly  found  in  every  one's  possession. 

Who  first  beholds  the  light  of  day 
In  spring's  sweet  flowery  month  of  May, 
And  wears  an  emerald  all  her  life, 
Shall  be  a  loved  and  happy  wife. 

The  first  of  May  was  formerly  the  most 
popular  festival  of  the  year,  and  its  advent 
was  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  amorous 
swains  and  boy  sweethearts  with  the 
greatest  eagerness.  The  festivities  of  the 
day  are  undoubtedly  relics  of  the  Floralia 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  worship  of  Baal, 
or  the  Sun,  by  the  Celtic  nations. 

The  first  day  of  the  month  is  a  double 
Saint's  Day,  dedicated  to  Saints  Philip  and 
James  the  Less.  Wither  tells  us  that  : 
'*  This  day  is  celebrated  to  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  Christian  memorial  of  the 
two  blessed  Apostles,  Philip  and  James,  at 
which  time  tiie  Church  taketh  occasion  to 
ofiferto  our  remembrance  such  mysteries  as 
Christ  delivered  unto  them,  that  we  might 
the  of tener  consider  them,  receive  farther 
instruction  concerning  them,  and  praise 
God,  both  for  such  His  favours  and  for 
those  instruments  of  His  glory." 

May  the  third  is  again  a  double  festival, 
being  dedicated  to  the  <'  Invention  of  the 
Cross,"  and  Saint  Joseph.  This  day  was 
especially  to  be  avoided  for  marriages  ; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  Councils  and 
Synods  of  the  Church  forbade  it  altogether. 
It  was  also  observed  as  a  solemn  fast 

May  the  sixth  is  Rogation  Sunday,  a 
name  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Latin  "rogare,"to  beseech,and  the  Rogation 
days  were  those  immediately  preceding 
Ascension  Day.  Regarding  this  period, 
Blount  says:  '< Rogation  week  is  always 
the  next  but  one  before  Whit  Sunday,  and 
is  so  called  because  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 


and  Wednesday  of  that  week.  Rogation 
and  Litanies  were  used ;  and  fasting  or  at 
least  abstinence,  then  enjoined  by  the 
Church  on  all  persons,  not  only  for  a  devout 
preparation  to  the  feast  of  Christ's  glorious 
Ascension,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  shortly  after,  but  also  to  request 
and  supplicate  the  blessing  of  Grod  upon 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  And  in  this  respect 
the  solemnisation  of  matrimony  is  forbidden 
from  the  first  day  of  the  said  week  till 
Trinity  Sunday.  The  Dutch  call  it  days 
Week  (Cross  Week),  and  it  is  so  called  in 
some  parts  of  England,  because  of  old — as 
still  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics — when 
the  priests  went  in  procession  this  week 
the  cross  was  carried  before  them.  In  the 
Inns  of  Court  it  is  called  Grass  Week, 
because  the  commons  of  that  week  consist 
much  of  salads,  hard  eggs,  and  green  sauce, 
upon  some  of  the  days.  The  feasta  of  the 
Old  Romans,  called  Robi^alia  and  Ambar- 
valia  did,  in  their  heathenish  way,  somewhat 
resemble  these  institutions,  and  were  kept 
in  May,  in  honour  of  Robiguf ." 

In  the  third  century,  extraordinary 
prayers,  and  supplications,  and  rigproos 
fastings  were  appointed  and  continued 
without  intermission  until  the  Reformation, 
when  they  were  abolished.  In  the  vear 
469,  the  Archbidiop  of  Yienne  in  Dauphin^ 
ordered  Litanies  and  supplications  to  be 
said  for  deliverance  from  earthquakes,  by 
which  his  city  had  been  much  injured. 

In  the  town  of  Shaftesbury,  on  Rogation 
Monday,  there  used  to  be  a  custom  known 
as  the  **  procession  of  the  Bezant"  This 
was  continued  down  to  the  year  1830,  when 
it  ceased.  It  is  supposed  that  origindUy 
the  Bezant  was  a  coin  of  the  value  of  nine 
shillings,  paid  annually  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Mitcombe,  for  a  supply  of  water 
provided  by  him.  When  this  ceased,  a 
trophy,  composed  of  ribbons,  flowers, 
feathers,  and  the  like,  and  decorated  with 
articles  of  value  lent  for  the  occasion,  was 
substituted,  and  instead  of  proceeding  to 
the  house  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the 
holiday  makers  perambulated  the  parisL 

May  tenth  is  this  year  Ascension  Day  or 
Holy  Thursday,  when  the  ancient  custom 
of  <* beating  the  bounds"  was  formerly 
observed  with  much  ceremony,  and  is  atiU 
kept  up,  though  shorn  of  all  its  importance. 
Tins  beating  was  originally  established  to 
secure  the  nehts  of  the  Vicar  of  the  parish, 
and  was  held  to  be  a  proof  of  the  extent  of 
the  district  over  which  he  held  spiritual 
centrol.  On  such  occasions  the  boys  attend- 
ing the  National  School,  headed  by  the 
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beadle  and  ehurchwardeng,  and  Bometimes 
accompanied  by  the  Vicar  and  school- 
maater,  were  drawn  up  in  procesaional 
order  and  supplied  with  wmow  canee. 
When  all  was  ready  they  started  ofif,  and 
beat  the  ground  dividing  the  several 
pariahea  one  from  another.  In  some  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  shops  and 
private  houses,  the  walls  of  which  they 
beat  under  directions  from  their  leader. 
At  certain  points  boys  were  ''bumped/' 
to  impress  upon  their  minds  as  long 
as  they  lived,  that  such  a  spot  was  in 
a  particular  parish.  Afterwards  they  were 
regaled  with  milk  and  buns  as  a  reward 
for  their  exertions.  The  introduction  of 
fences  and  boundary  walls  rendered  this 
eostom  superfluous,  though  I  believe  it  is 
still  kept  up  in  places.  A  writer  in  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine/'  volume  xL. 
page  719,  says :  '*!  think  the  day  before 
Holy  Thursday  all  the  clergy,  attended 
hj  the  singing  men  and  boys  of  the  choir, 
perambulate  the  town  (Ripon)  in  their 
canonicals,  sinsing  hymns,  andi  the  blue- 
coat  charity  boys  follow  singipg,  with 
green  bougniB  in  their  hands."  Wither,  in 
his  "  Emblems  "  (1667)  says : 

That  every  man  xnight  keep  his  own  possessions. 

Our  fathers  used,  in  reverent  processions, 

With  zealous  praters,  and  such  a  praisef  ul  cheer, 

To  walke  the  parish  limits  qnce  a  year ; 

And  well  known  markes  (which  sacrilegious  hands 

Now  cut  ox  breake)  so  bordered  out  their  lands. 

That  everyone  distinctly  knew  his  owne ; 

And  many  brawls,  now  rife,  were  then  unknowne. 

On  this  day  at  Newca&tle-on-Tjne,  the 
municipal  authorities  had  a  custom  of  sail- 
ing up  the  river  in  barges,  from  a  place 
kaown  as  Sparrow  Hawk  to  Hedwin 
streams,  above  Newcastle,  in  order  to 
assert  their  right  to  the  river  and  the  soil 
thereof.  The  procession  on  the  water  was 
very  gay,  and  the  day  known  as  "  Barge 
Day,"  was  observed  as  a  general  holiday. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  Welsh  quarry- 
men  will  not  work  on  Ascension  Day,  on 
the  ground  that  a  fatal  accident  will 
inevitably  cut  off  those  who  go  to  their 
daily  labour  as  usual  This  very  strange 
and  remarkable  superstition  is,  I  believe, 
shared  by  thousands  of  Welsh  people. 

May  the  nineteenth  brings  round  Saint 
Douatan's  Day.  Saint  Dunstan,  the  nipper 
of  the  devirs  nose,  was  born  somewhere 
about  the  year  924  ab.,  at  Glastonbury, 
where  it  is  supposed  the  remains  of  King 
Arthur,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Saint 
Pdtriek  lie  buried  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  Abbey. 

From  an  early  age  Dunstan  betrayed 


extraordinary  mental  capabilities.  Through 
the  influence  of  his  undo,  Elphage  the 
Bild,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  Holy  Orders.  He  joined  the 
Order  of  Saint  Benedict,  and  returned  to 
his  native  village,  where  he  built  a  small 
cell,  and  lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite.  It 
was  while  living  and  praying  here  that 
Saint  Dunstan  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
constant  visits  of  the  Evil  One,  till  one  day 
he  heated  a  pair  of  pincers  red  hot,  and 
nipped  the  nose  of  his  disagreeable  visitor 
until  he  had  extorted  from  him  a  promise 
never  to  come  agaia  The  neighbours  of 
the  holy  man  are  said  to  have  been  greatly 
startled  by  the  terrible  cries  of  Satan.  In 
1749  there  was  at  May  field,  where  the  holy 
man  subsequently  lived,  the  pair  of  tongs 
which  were  applied  to  the  devil's  nose. 

By  steps  Dunstan  rose,  untU  eventually 
he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Minister  of  Edward,  for  whom  he  really 
ruled.  He  is  said  to  have  performed 
numerous  miracles,  amongst  them  being 
that  of  making  the  image  on  a  crucifix 
speak — a  not  very  difficmt  feat  in  these 
days  of  professional  ventriloquism. 

On  the  same  day  was  formerly  held  the 
'Teast  of  theGhosts."  As  may,perhaps,  be 
known  to  many  readers,  the  ancients  be- 
lieved that  every  person  was  possessed  of 
three  spirits,  the  "  manes,"  the  **  spiritus," 
and  the  ''umbra."  The  first  went  down 
to  the  infernal  regions,  the  second  as- 
cended to  the  skies,  and  the  third  hovered 
about  the  tomb.  They  also  ascribed  two 
genii  to  every  person,  a  black  one  and  a 
white  one.  On  the  third  of  the  Ides  the 
Romans  had  a  feast  called  Feralia,  in 
honour  of  the  ghosts,  and  another  on  the 
nineteenth  of  May  to  pacifv  the  manes  of 
the  dead,  and  reverence  the  hobgoblins. 
Nearly  every  nation,  from  the  rudest  to  the 
most  enlightened,  has  at  one  time  or 
another  paid  some  regard  to  ghosts,  and 
the  belief  in  their  appearance  still  exists 
to  a  wider  extent  than  is  generally  known. 

The  twenty -third,  twenty -fifth,  and 
twenty-sixth  are  again  Ember  Days,  the 
observance  of  which  was  referred  to  in 
the  June  articla 

May  the  twenty-second  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  creation  of  Baronets  in 
1611,  by  James  the  First.  The  King, 
wanting  money,  to  be  expended  in  Ireland, 
applied  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
suggested  the  creation  of  two  hundred 
Baronets,  each  of  whom  should  pay  a'thou- 
sand  pounds  for  the  privilege  and  honour. 
The    King   expressed   doubt   as   to  the 
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manner  in  which  this  new  Order  would  be 
received  by  the  great  body  of  gentry. 

"Tush,  sire,"  the  Earl  replied,  "you 
want  the  money ;  it  will  do  you  good,  and 
the  honour  will  do  the  gentry  very  little 
harm.^' 

It  was  a  strict  condition  that  each  candi- 
date for  the  title  should  be  worth  a  thou- 
sand pounds  per  year,  and  also  that  the 
title  should  die  with  him.  As  aspirants 
for  the  honour  were  not  too  numerous, 
this  latter  clause  was  removed,  and  the 
title  was  made  heritable. 

The  first  Baronet  was  Sir  Nicholas 
B&coD,  whose  successor  is  styled  "  Primus 
B^ronetoram  Angliss."  The  reason  the 
sum  was  fixed  at  a  thousand  pounds  was 
that  it  would  maintain  thirty  soldiers  each 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  for  three  years, 
at  eighteenpence  per  day. 

May  the  twenty-ninth  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  Bestoration  of  King  Charles,  and 
was  once  observed  as  a  general  holiday,  and 
a  spray  of  oak  as  a  badge  of  loyalty  was 
worn  in  the  hat.  In  country  places  the  inn- 
keepers need  to  hang  out  of  their  windows 
large  branches  of  oak,  while  boys  carrying 
sprays  used  to  bid  defiance  to  their  school- 
masters in  these  words : 

The  twenty-ninth  of  Mav  ia  Royal  Oak  day, 

If  you  don't  give  us  a  holiday,  we'll  all  run  away. 

Once  the  holiday  had  been  obtained,  the 
lads  used  to  rush  off,  seeking  stingiDg- 
nettles,  with  which  they  punished  other 
juveniles  who  failed  on  demand  to  "  show 
your  oak." 

In  the  North  of  England  boys  formerly 
had  a  somewhat  taunting  rhyme,  which 
they  sang  on  meeting  persons  not  decorated 
with  oak  leaves : 

Royal  Oak, 

The  Whiffs  to  provoke— 

which  was  retorted  to  by  other  lads  who 
wore  plane  leaves : 

Plane  tree  leaves ; 

The  church  folks  are  thieves. 

Doubtless  this  was  a  relic  of  the  very 
bitter  feelings  which  existed  between  the 
Boyalists  and  Puritans,  when  the  preachers 
amongst  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
vacate  the  Church  livings  they  had  usurped 
durirg  the  Commonwealth. 

The  custom  of  holding  a  show,  or  pro- 
cession of  guilds,  was  for  almost  hundreds 
of  years  kept  up  in  Shrewsbury,  and  only 
ceased  in  the  year  18G1.  The  day  on 
which  it  was  held  was  the  second  Monday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  the  place,  the 
large  space  of  high  ground  known  as  Kings- 
land.     Here  were  erected  the  "arbours," 


or  halls  of  the  various  guilds  or  trades  in 
the  ancient  town  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
halls  were  built  of  wood,  with  stone  gate- 
ways, that  of  the  Gordwainers  being  the 
most  imposing,  and  bearing  the  date  1679. 
The  show  was  really  a  fair  at  one  time,  but 
gradually  developed  into  a  gala,  as  the 
necessity  for  holcUng  a  fair  ceased  to  exist 
The  companies  or  trades  that  took  part  in 
the  procession  were  the  ** Taylors,"  "Shoe- 
makers,'' "Shearmen,''  "Barbers,"  "Chi- 
rurgeons,"  "Weavers,"  "Bricklayers,  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,"  "Hatters, and  Cabinet 
Makers,"  "Bakers,"  "Skinners  and 
Glovers,"  "Butchers,"  "Smiths,"  "Sad- 
dlers," and  "Printers  and  Painters."  These 
each  had  their  arbour,  where^  on  the 
arrival  of  the  company,  after  paradbg  the 
town  in  character,  dancing  and  feasting  took 
place.  When  the  festival  ended  in  1861, 
seven  of  these  arbours  were  stUl  standing. 
I  may  here  mention  that  of  the  collation 
provided  by  each  guild,  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  were  expected  to  partake.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  within  a  very  few 
years  all  traces  of  this  custom  will  have 
been  swept  away,  as  Kingsland  ia  rapidly 
befog  buUt  over. 

May  the  thirtieth,  the  last  special  day  I 
have  to  note  in  "All  the  Year  Bound,"  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  that  mystical 
monarch.  King  Arthur,  whose  name  is 
chiefly  associated  with  an  Order  of  Knight- 
hood, noted  for  its  virtue  and  a  round 
table.  The  only  knowledge  we  possess  of 
this  King  is  that  contained  in  the  wridngs 
of  Merlin,  the  Welsh  wizard. 


AN  UNNOTICED  INCIDENT. 

A    STORY    IN    TWO    PARTS.      PART    I. 

A  BITTER  wind  was  driving  the  sleet 
fiercely  round  all  the  comers,  as  Mr?. 
Bailton,  turning  out  of  Hammersmith 
Boad,  neared  her  own  door.  She  was 
carrying  a  heavy  parcel  by  the  string ;  her 
feet  were  wet,  her  eyes  aching  with  the 
cold,  and  the  sleet,  which  had  found  the 
weak  place  between  her  bonnet  and  her 
cloak,  would  probably  give  her  a  very  bid 
sore  throat;  but  Mra  Biilton  was  not 
thinking  of  these  things.  She  was  thinking 
of  summer,  one  summer  fifteen  years  ago. 
How  bright  it  had  been,  and  how  hot, 
everywhere  but  in  the  wood,  and  even 
there  the  breezes  had  been  faint  and  warm  I 
What  wonderful  shapes  the  great  patches 
of  light  that  fell  through  the  outspread 
arms  of  the  great  tall  trees  had  taken  ! 
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What  glorious  colours  had  laiii  among  the 
Bhadows  whore  the  foxgloves  and  thunder- 
flowers  grew  in  crowds  1  Ah,  that  was  a 
pleasant  place,  and  she  had  stood  there 
leaning  against  a  willow  by  the  river, 
looking  np  eagerly  into  the  handsome,  eager 
young  face  bent  down  to  her. 

She  almost  heard  her  own  voice  saying : 

**I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  wife,  Donald. 
I  am  so  stupid  and  so  ignorant." 

And  in  answer  he  had  told  her  that 
clever  men  always  hated  clever  women, 
and  that  her  sweet  childishness,  her  naivete, 
uid  aimplidty  were  dearer  to  him  than  all 
the  wisdom  in  the  world.  Ah  I  those  were 
pleasant  times,  and  that  was  the  happiest 
day  of  all  her  life,  clouded  perhaps  by  a 
passing  fear  as  she  listened  to  this  new 
lover  that  ''Cousin  Dennis''  might  be  disap- 
pointed ;  but  the  cloud  only  stayed  for  a 
moment,  for  she  did  not  know  then  how  to 
be  onhappy — nothing  had  ever  happened 
m  her  life  to  teach  her. 

Now  all  these  memories  were  very 
pleasant,  bat  they  were  very  unwise.  It 
woold  have  been  much  wiser  of  Mrs. 
£ai]ton  to  think  of  the  washing-bills  and 
the  water-rate,  or  to  plan  how  she  might 
best  disguise  the  long  tear  in  Kate's  ulster 
and  make  it  down  to  fit  Jane ;  but  then,  as 
her  lover  had  joyously  pointed  out  long 
ago,  Mrs.  Bailton  was  not  wise,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  and,  unfortunately,  the  qua- 
lities which  had  been  so  charming  to  the 
lover  then,  only  served  to  irritate  the 
husband  now. 

Indeed,  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
tiie  men  who  are  the  readiest  to  dispense 
with  cleverness  in  a  pretty  girl  of  seventeen, 
are  the  most  intolerant  of  the  want  of  it  in 
a  wife  of  thirty,  telling  the  poor  wife — if 
they  happen  to  meet  with  a  clever  girl  who 
will  notice  them  at  all — what  a  relief  it  is 
to  talk  to  a  woman  with  a  mind ! 

This  is  puzzling,  and  bewilders  the 
poor  wives  as  to  what  is  really  expected 
of  them,  for  it  is  not  every  one  who  can 
regulate  herself  to  the  perfect  medium: 
that  is,  be  clever  enough  to  appreciate  her 
husband,  but  not  clever  enough  to  criticise 
him. 

Mrs.  Bailton  rang  the  bell,  and  waited 
while  the  one  harassed-looking  servant 
came  up  from  the  dim  regions  below.  She 
heard  the  noise  of  tiie  family  in  the  sitting- 
room  at  tea.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
opening  the  door  to  each  other,  but  it  did 
not  occur  to  them  to  disturb  themselves 
for  their  mother.  Father  never  did,  and 
why  should  theyt    When  Mrs.  Bailton 


entered  the  room,  Kate  said,  "Are  you 
wet  1 "  and  Jack  said,  "  Are  you  hungry  1 " 
and  then  they  went  back  to  their  previous 
subject  of  noisy  discussion. 

There  are  few  things  that  give  one  a  more 
unpleasant  shock  than  to  come  home  and 
find  one's  place  filled,  one's  wants  forgottea 
It  gives  one  a  foretaste  of  death,  faint,  per- 
haps, but  unpleasant.  Mrs.  Bailton  looked 
round  the  table;  no  one  made  way  for 
her.  Her  husband  looked  up  and  said 
crossly : 

"I  wish  you  would  try  not  to  be  late, 
Lisa,  it  sets  such  a  bad  example  to  the 
children." 

Kate  rose  from  the  head  of  the  table, 
sayine: 

"  xou  will  have  to  send  for  more  tea, 
this  is  finished." 

Bat  neither  of  them  seemed  to  expect 
an  answer,  so  Mrs.  Bailton  gave  none. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and  while  the  harassed 
servant  was  bringing  up  some  tepid  tea 
and  a  semi-raw  chop,  pulled  off  her  damp 
gloves,  and  found  that  her  finger,  which 
had  been  passed  under  the  string  of  the 
parcel  of  books,  was  bruised  and  cut. 
She  had  not  noticed  this  while  her  hands 
were  so  cold,  but  it  began  to  ache  and 
smart  as  she  held  her  fingers  to  the  fire. 

Mr.  Bailton  went  to  his  arm-chair  and 
lit  his  pipe ;  the  cldldren  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  and  discussed  their  lessons 
in  undertones.  Mrs.  Bailton  attacked  her 
comfortless  tea.  She  was  cold,  and  tired, 
and  miserable,  and  longed,  foolishly,  for  a 
little  sympathy ;  so  she  asked  for  some. 

•'  I  have  hurt  my  finger,"  she  said. 

*<  How  did  you  do  iti"  said  Jane,  looking 
up  from  her  books ;  but  then,  Jane  was 
alwajB  glad  of  an  excuse  to  look  up  from 
her  books,  so  her  sympathy  did  not  count 
for  much. 

"I  was  carrying  these  books  for  your 
father,  and  I  never  noticed  that  the  string 
was  cutting  my  finger  because  my  hand 
was  so  cold.  Those  law  books  are  so 
heavy." 

*'Yoa  should  have  changed  to  another 
finger,"  said  Kate,  practically.  She  was  a 
handsome,  clever  girl,  very  like  her  father, 
and  was  certainly  far  too  wise  ever  to  hurt 
herself  by  doing  things  for  other  people. 

"  Did  you  say  you  hurt  yourself  I  Where 
are  the  books,  by  the  way!"  said  Mr. 
Bailton.  "There  1  Oh,  thank  you."  Then, 
as  he  looked  at  them  he  added,  fretfully : 
"  They  are  all  wrong ;  just  as  I  might  have 
expected." 

"  Are  they  really  wrong,  Donald  %    Oh, 
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what  a  pity  1  I  was  so  afraid  of  making 
mistakes  that  I  gave  the  list  you  wrote  oat 
to  the  librarisD,  and  those  are  what  he 
gave  me.    I  am  so  sorry  they  are  wrong." 

''I  might  have  expected  it/' mattered 
Mr.  Sailton  crossly.  "  I  wish  I  had  gone 
myself,  here's  a  whole  evening  wasted.  I 
came  home  early  on  purpose  to  read.  I 
might  jast  as  well  have  been  at  the  office." 

"  I  am  so  sorry/'  repeated  poor  little 
Lisa. 

"  So  am  I/'  he  said  sharply,  and  leaned 
moodily  against  the  mantel-piece. 

"  Are  yoa  qaite  sure  they  are  all  wrong, 
Donald  1" 

"  It  is  maddening  to  have  a  whole  even- 
ing wasted  when  I  have  so  few  free,"  said 
Mr.  fiailton,  testily,  ignoring  her  question. 
"  Since  I  can't  read,  I  may  as  well  go  out 
Kate,  if  yoa  can  manage  to  dress  in  twenty 
minutes  I  will  take  you  to  the  theatre. 

Kate  gladly  threw  aside  her  books 
and  ran  upstairs.  Jane  began  a  straggle 
with  George  /or  the  French  dictionary. 
Mrs.  Bailton  was  not  very  much  disturbed. 
She  was  accustomed  to  be  sUghted ;  but  she 
made  a  weak  protest 

''You  should  not  take  her  from  her 
lessons,  Donald." 

<*She  can  look  after  her  lessons  herself. 
She  is  never  behindhand  in  her  work." 

"  You  promised  to  take  me  one  evening, 
and  I  think " 

^'Ob,  that's  what  you  mean,  is  it,  by 
your  anxiety  about  her  lessons)  Paul, 
go  upstairs  and  tell  your  sister  to  come 
back  to  her  books.  Your  mother  wishes 
to  go  instead  of  her." 

Paul,  a  chubby,  stolid  boy  of  eight  or 
nine — considered  the  clever  one  of  the 
family  because  he  made  least  noise — 
only  opened  his  mouth,  and  waited. 
He  felt  satire  in  his  father's  tone,  and 
knew  he  should  not  have  to  go  on  that 
errand.  Poor  Lisa  felt  more  miserable  than 
ever.  She  knew  she  was  being  wronged,  but 
she  did  not  know  how  to  state  her  case. 

<'  I  am  much  too  tired  to  go  out,"  she 
said. 

''  Then  you  needn't  spoil  my  pleasure  by 
making  me  think  you  want  to."  snapped 
her  husband. 

Lisa  knew  he  was  not  at  all  likely 
to  disturb  his  enjoyment  by  any  thoughts 
of  her ;  but  she  was  not  sharp  enough  to 
Bay  so,  which  was  jast  as  well,  perhaps. 
Kate  called  at  that  instant  to  know  if  she 
might  borrow  her  mother's  corals,  and 
Lisa  went  upstairs  to  get  them  for  her, 
and  see  that  she  was  well  wrapped  op. 


Presently  a  cab  was  whistled  for,  and 
the  father  and  daughter  drove  off. 

The  Sailtons  were  in  tolerably  easy  cir- 
cumstances. The  chUdren  wont  to  good 
schools,  and  Mr.  Bailton  could  have 
afforded  a  better  house  and  more  servants, 
if  he  had  not  preferred  to  save  in  that 
respect,  and  spend  the  money  in  ways 
pleasanter  to  hunself.  If  any  one  had  sug- 
gested that  he  ought  to  make  life  pleasanter 
to  his  wife,  he  would  have  regioded  such 
an  idea  as  sentimental  nonsense,  declaring 
that  he  was  an  exceedingly  good  husband, 
and  that  Lisa  had  everything  she  wanted ; 
and  as  for  house-work,  that  was  a  woman's 
duty..  "Want  pleasure,  indeed  1  A  married 
woman  ought  not  to  want  pleasure;  she 
ought  to  stand  aside  at  her  age,  and  let 
her  girls  have  the  pleasure."  A  precept^ 
by  the  way,  he  did  not  dream  of  applying 
to  himself. 

Donald  Bailton  was  a  lawyer — getting 
on  fast,  and  meaning  to  get  on  much  faster; 
but,  unfortunately,  in  his  progress  he 
had  left  the  «^ager  lover,  who  assured 
sweet  little  Lisa  Grey  that  her  simplicity 
was  the  very  quality  for  which  he  had 
chosen  her,  so  far  in  the  past,  that  now  he 
had  not  even  patience  left  for  his  jtded, 
spiritless  wife,  and  much  preferred  the 
company  of  his  sharp,  animated  daughter, 
who  could  understand  him,  and  who  never 
looked  in  his  eyes  with  the  reproachfal 
wistfalness  that  sometimes  made  his  wife's 
face  so  irritating. 

Mrs.  Eailton  had  been  sitting  by  the  fire 
about  half-an-hour,  engaged  in  nuking 
a  new  petticoat  for  Kate,  when  the  door- 
bell rang,  and  the  harassed  maid  appeared 
announcing : 

"A  gentleman,  ma'am.  Shall  I  shew 
him  in  the  drawing-room,  or  in  here  t " 

"  Why,  in  here,  of  coarse,"  said  a  cheery 
voice ;  and  next  a  tall,  bearded,  bronxed 
stranger  stood  in  the  doorway. 

•'Cousin  Dennis  I" 

"Cousin  Lisa  1" 

"Ob,  Dennis;  how  tall  you  have 
grown  1 " 

" Mv  faith,  Lisa;  how  thin  you  are ! '' 

And  these  greetings  over,  Cousin  Dennis 
West  came  forward  into  the  room  and 
spoke  to  the  children,  seated  himself  by 
the  fire,  aad  plunged  into  conversation. 

"Tell  me  all  about  everything,"  he 
began.  "How  is  Bailton  I  Qettmg  on 
like  a  house  on  fire,  I  suppose ;  and  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  Attomey-Oenerml,  or 
somethbg  equally  distingaished.  And 
how  are  you,  Lisa  I    You  are  as  pretty  as 
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ever.  May  a  coaain  say  that,  now  yon 
are  a  dignified  matron)  I  remember 
fifteen  years  ago,  you  refused  to  sing  duets 
with  me  for  a  week,  because  I  said  some- 
thing like  that." 

Mrs.  Railton  was  not  so  pretty  as  she 
was  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  if  Cousin  Dennis 
thought  so,  it  was  pleasant  that  he  should 
say  so  in  that  frank,  brotherly  tone.  She 
asked  what  he  had  been  doing  all  these 
yean. 

"  Making  money,  dear ;  such  a  lot  of 
money,  quite  a  fortune ;  and  I  have  come 
to  London  to  invest  it.  I  am  going  to  ask 
your  husband's  advice — ^he  knows  every- 
thing; he  always  did  know  everything. 
I  say,  Lisa,  do  you  remember  Lame  Woods 
fifteen  years  agof " 

Did  she  not  1  Had  she  not  been  think- 
isg  of  it  only  that  evening;  though  this 
dear  kind  Cousin  Dennis  had  held  but  a 
small  place  in  her  thoughts. 

'^Whatacub  I  was  then!"  went  on 
Cousin  Dennis.  "  And  how  Sailton  sat  on 
me,  and  you,  too!  You  despised  me 
because  I  was  three  months  younger  than 
you,  and  very  properly  too.  What  an  ex- 
hibition I  made  of  myself,  and  how  you 
must  have  laughed  at  me  I" 

"I  was  so  young,"  said  Lisa,  for  she 
could  not  deny  having  joined  in  Railton's 
laughter,  though  in  her  heart  she  had  been 
sorry  for  the  poor,  petulant  boy,  who  had 
taken  her  engagement  to  the  handsome 
young  lawyer  so  bitterly  to  heart. 

*<Ye8,"  laughed  Dennis,  "I  was  three 
months  your  junior ;  that  was  the  offence. 
Yon  called  it  a  year — you  remember — be- 
cause yonr  seventeenth  birthday  had  passed 
a  week  before,  and  I  was  still  only  sixteea 
But  it  is  only  three  months,  you  know. 
Well,  Lba,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I 
very  soon  got  over  my  disappointment ; 
indeed,  I  have  had  a  good  many  more 
since.  I  say,  Lisa,  now  I  look  at  you 
again,  you  don't  look  half  so  well  as  I 
thought  you  did.    Have  you  been  ill  1 " 

It  was  true.  Now  the  flush  of  pleasure 
and  surprise  had  faded  from  her  face,  she 
looked,  as  she  generally  did,  ill  and  worn. 
She  murmured  something  about  being 
overtired  this  afternoon. 

**  You  are  indeed,  I  can  see/'  he  said, 
"  and  you  are  sitting  in  an  uncomfortable 
chair  all  this  whfla"  He  jumped  up  and 
looked  round  the  room.  **  ELere,  young- 
ster, move  out  of  that,"  and  disturbing  the 
stolid  Paul  from  a  low  folding-chair,  he 
brought  it  round  to  the  fire,  installed  Lisa  in 
it^  brought  her  a  footstool  and  a  screen,  and 


then,  reseating  himself,  went  on  pouring  out 
reminiscences,  while  Paul  stood  by  with 
his  mouth  wider  open  than  ever. 

Their  talk  was  all  about  the  time  long 
ago  when  Lisa  was  a  merry,  light-hearted 
girl,  the  happiest  in  a  happy  home,  with 
father,  mother,  brothers,  and  cousin  all 
ready  to^  pet  her ;  when  life  seemed  one 
long  holiday,  and  time  was  reckoned  by 
skating  expeditions,  and  hay-making,  and 
nut-gathering. 

"And  the  piano,  Lisa — ^the  dear,  old 
piano.  Do  you  remember  our  duets  on 
iti  Can  you  still  play  the  barrel-organ 
with  three  notes  missing  f  Do  you  re- 
member » Garyowen '  1— our  own  arrange- 
ment when  I  played  the  air  down  in  the 
bass,  and  we  made  it  sound  so  gloriously 
inebriated  1    Could  you  play  It  now  1 " 

''Let's  go  upstairs  and  tiy.  Is  there  a 
fire,  children  t " 

Jane  said  :  '*  No,  there  isn't." 

"Never  mind,  we  csm  light  it,"  said 
Dennis.  "  Do  you  remember  when  we  got 
up  at  four  o'clock  to  gather  mushrooms, 
and  never  went  farther  than  the  kitchen 
fire  1  We  lighted  it,  you  know,  to  cook 
some  breakfast,  and  then  sat,  making  toast 
and  drinking  coffee,  untQ  we  fell  asleep, 
and  didn't  wake  until  cook  came  down- 
stairs to  make  the  regular  breakfast." 

They  had  gone  upstairs  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  Lisa  lit  the  gas,  and  was 
about  to  put  a  match  to  the  fire  which, 
after  the  manner  of  second-rate  households, 
was  ready  laid. 

Cousin  Dennis  said:  ''Allow  me,"  and 
took  the  matches  from  her,  noticing  the 
hurt  finger  as  he  did  so. 

"  Why,  what  is  this,  Lisa  1 " 

"  Nothing,  nothing  at  alL" 

"  Yes  it  is.    How  nave  you  hurt  it  t " 

"It  is  nothing;  only  carrying  heavy 
books." 

"  Why,  Lisa,  since  when  have  you  taken 
to  reading  '  heavy  books '  I  And  were  you 
so  anxious  to  improve  your  mind  that  you 
damaged  your  fingers  t " 

It  impressed  the  children  vaguely  that 
their  mother  did  not  say  the  books  were 
not  for  herself;  they  womd  have  said  so  in 
a  moment,  and  got  all  the  sympathy  they 
could.  Their  mother  got  sympathy  enouph, 
however,  even  on  the  misunderstanding 
that  she  had  hurt  herself  in  her  own 
service.  Cousin  Dennis  despatched  Paul 
for  vaseline,  and  Jane  for  an  old  handker- 
chief, and  made  just  as  much  fuss  over 
mother's  little  ailment  as  mother  would 
have   made    over   one    of   them.      This 
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aatoniBhed  the  children  completely ;  and  all 
the  evening,  whfle  Lisa  tidkedand  laaghed 
like  a  girl  over  old,  by-gone  jokes,  and  by- 
gone scrapes  and  adventures,  they  crowded 
round  her  to  listen,  with  a  respect  for  her 
unknown  befora 

Mr.  Bailton,  when  told  of  Dennis  West's 
arriya],  remembered  him  faintly  as  a  for- 
ward boy,  whom  he  had  very  properly  put 
down,  but  did  not  take  enough  interest  in 
him  to  be  pleased,  or  displeased  at  his  re- 
appearance until  he  heard  about  the  money. 
Then  he  was  pleaced,  naturally,  the  mere 
novelty  of  the  thing  was  delightful.  In 
these  hard^  times  we  are  £0  much  likelier 
to  meet  with  people  who  want  to  raise 
money,  than  people  who  want  to  invest 
it.  So  he  made  Dennis  welcome  to 
his  house,  and  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
very  useful  advice.  Dennis  had  a  good 
deal  of  money,  as  he  had  said,  but  it 
was  scattered  at  random  over  the  globe. 
Wherever,  in  his  restless  life  he  had 
happened  to  acquire  money,  he  had  invested 
it  on  the  spot  in  concerns  good,  bad,  or 
indifierent.  The  good  investments  Mi, 
Bailton  advised  him  to  leave  alona  The 
bad  were  to  be  called  in  at  once — even  at  a 
loss — but  the  indifferent  were  to  be  desJt 
with  cautiously.  The  most  extensive 
among  the  latter  were  in  Mergui,  and  it 
was  settled  between  the  two  men,  that 
West  should  go  out  again  presently,  forti- 
fied by  a  great  deal  of  advice  from  Bailton, 
to  dispose  of  them  satisfactorily.  Mean- 
while, Dennis  West  went  often  to  the  little 
house  in  Upton  Street,  and  the  oftener 
he  went,  the  less  he  liked  it.  Not  only 
because  on  a  nearer  acquaintance  he  found 
Donald  Bailton  to  be  narrow-minded, 
selfish,  and  contradictious,  but  because  he 
saw  Lisa  incessantly  worried  and  slighted, 
and  had  to  see  it  in  silence. 

Oh.  I  had  once  a  true  love, 
Now  I  have— a  very  ill-tempered  husband. 
And  I  had  three  braw  bnthers,  but  I  hae  tint  them 

a'. 
My  father  and  my  mither  sleep  in  the  mould  this 

day. 
I  sit  me  lane— in  the  midst  of  a  house  full  of  very 

unattractive  and  intractable  children. 

Dennis  hummed  this  very  free  adaptation 
of  one  of  Lisa's  songs  one  afternoon  in 
March,  as  he  walked  towards  Upton  Street. 
Poor  Lisa  I  The  words  just  expressed  her 
case.  Once  she  had  everything,  now  she 
had  nothing.  The  husband  of  her  youth 
had  failed  ner  utterly,  and  her  children 
were  so  painfully  like  their  father.  Poor 
Lisa !  Once  the  spoiled  darling  of  a  happy 
home,  now  the  tired  drudge  of  an  incon- 


siderate household.    He  could  not  see  how 

sho  could  possibly  have  any  pleasure  in 

living. 

Dennis  West  was  anaturaDy  light-heaxted 

who  had   never  realised  that  the 


man. 


greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  pleasure 
in  living.  He  thought  of  his  poor  little 
cousin's  troubles  as  something  exceptionally 
sad  and  terrible ;  to-day,  as  he  neared  Lisa's 
door,  he  was  thinking  that,  if  he  did^  not 
make  haste  and  get  away  to  Mergui,  he 
must  have  a  big  row  with  Bailton,  and  tell 
him  what  he  thought  of  him. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  waited  patiently, 
for  it  often  took  the  harassed  servant  some 
time  to  disengsge  herself  from  the  mystexies 
below,  and  put  on  a  clean  apron.  But 
presently  it  dawned  on  him  that  as  he  was 
not  expected,  the  family  might  be  out 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  on  such  a  fine 
afternoon  everybody  might  be  in  the 
garden.  So  he  walked  round  the  end  of 
the  road,  and  up  the  lane  at  the  back, 
counting  the  shabby  brown  doors  until  he 
found  the  right  number.  The  door  atood 
open,  showing  the  narrow  strip  of  damp 
garden.  Dennis  looked  eagerly  forward  to 
see  if  any  one  was  in  it,  but  before  he  could 
see,  he  could  hear.  Only  the  old  story- 
something  had  gone  wrong,  and  Lisa  was 
being  scolded  and  sneered  at  before  the 
children. 

"  You  should  have  had  the  children 
ready  in  time,  and  been  ready  yourself. 
I  won't  wait  We  have  missed  one  train 
already.  '  We  ought  to  be  there  now." 

^*  It  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  leave  me 
behind." 

*'  It  is  your  own  fault  Tou  had  better 
come  by  the  next  train." 

*'  1  will  not  come  alone  on  a  visits  and 
let  every  one  see  how  my  husband  ^eats 
me." 

Dennis  moved  away  quickly,  partly 
because  he  knew  what  bitter  words  would 
follow  Lisa's  indignant  speech,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  hear  them,  and  partly  because 
he  knew  the  shortest  way  to  the  nolway 
station  was  through  the  back  garden,  and 
he  did  not  wish  ICailton  to  see  him.  He 
might  change  his  mind,  and  stop  at  home, 
and  Dennis  did  not  want  that  now;  he 
wanted  to  see  Idsa,  and  cheer  her  a  little 
if  he  could.  He  heard  the  noisy  party 
troop  out,  he  gave  Uiem  time  to  turn  the 
coiner,  and  then  he  entered  at  the  gate. 
Lisa  stood  alone  in  the  garden,  the  early 
spring  light  falling  round  her  seeming  to 
mock  the  big  tsars  on  her  face. 

Her  surroundings  were  not  poetic.     The 
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little  trim  rows  of  cabbage  plants  and 
carrots  were  sprouting  feebly  on  each  side 
of  her.  The  damp  mould  of  the  path, 
sprinkled  stingily  with  a  few  ungainly 
pebbles,  looked  dull  and  squalid  in  the 
sfternoon  light;  in  the  background,  the 
harassed  servant  was  languidly  shakuig  a 
duster  out  of  a  bedroom  window. 

Dennis  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  at 
Lis&  She  had  on  a  big  print  apron,  and 
it  was  rather  dirty ;  her  hair  was  untidy, 
her  face  tired  and  flushed,  very  possibly 
it  was  somewhat  dirty,  too.  But  Dennis 
West  did  not  see  all  this — he  only  saw 
that,  standing  there,  she  suddenly  put  up 
her  hands  to  her  face  and  broke  into  help- 
less, hopeless  tears ;  then  she  turned  with- 
out seeing  him,  and  went  into  the  house, 
her  head  bent,  her  shoulders  shaking  with 
sobs. 

And  seeing  this,  Dennis  was  filled  with 
an  overmastering  pity.  It  was  true — as  he 
had  taken  pains  to  make  her  understand — 
he  had  quite  overcome  his  old  boyish  love ; 
bat  he  had  not  forgotten  his  friendship  for 
the  playmate  of  nis  childhood,  nor  his 
gratitude  to  her  father  and  brothers — 
who  had  been  brothers  and  a  father  to 
him — and  for  friendship's  sake,  and  for 
gratitude,  he  would  do  what  he  could  for 
lisanow. 

He  could  not  do  much ;  he  could  not 
change  her  husband  into  an  ideal  lover ;  he 
ccmld  not  reform  her  children,  nor  plant 
groves  of  trees  all  down  Upton  Street  to 
improve  the  prospect;  but  he  could  at 
least  go  there  oftener  than  ever  to  cheer 
her  up.  He  could  talk  over  old  times  with 
her,  play  over  old  tunes,  keep  her  husband 
in  good  temper,  and  prevent  the  children 
plsguing  her,  at  least  one  evening  every 
week;  and  he  would  do  so,  even  if  he 
had  to  let  the  Mergui  property  go  to 
rain. 

He  waited  about  half-an-hour,  and  then 
went  round  to  the  front  of  the  house  and 
adsed  for  Lisa.  He  found  her  patient  and 
sweet  as  ever,  ready  with  conventional 
excuses  for  her  husband's  absence,  and  not 
a  sign  of  anger  or  discontent  on  her  face, 
and  finding  this,  his  pity  and  veneration  for 
her  grew  all  the  deeper. 

Dennis  not  being  married,  there  is  no 
means  of  judging  what  sort  of  a  husband 
he  would  have  made  himself ;  but  there  is 
no  limit  to  one  man's  indignation  when 
another  man  neglects  his  wife.  Indeed, 
however  indifiierent  a  man  may  be  towards 
his  wife,  one  wonders  that,  if  only  for 
policy,  he  does  not  conceal  it  before  other 


men.  The  sight  of  a  slighted  wife  invariably 
raises  all  that  is  noble  and  chivalrous  in  an 
onlooker,  and  a  friendship,  founded  on 
chivalrous  devotion  on  one  side  and 
gratitude  on  the  other,  is  about  the  most 
dangerous  friendship  that  can  exist  between 
a  married  woman,  and  a  man  not  her 
husband.  It  assails  her  on  her  weakest 
and  most  womanly  side — the  need  of  pro- 
tection. It  enlists  all  his  best  qualities  on 
the  side  of  wrong-doing,  until,  while  she 
thinks  she  is  only  grateful,  and  he  only 
means  to  be  generous,  they  drift  past  all 
help. 

When  Dennis  thought  everything  over 
that  night,  and  in  his  own  mind  reaffirmed 
his  unspokenresolution  to  remain  in  London 
for  the  sake  of  rendering  poor  little  Lisa's 
life  as  bearable  as  possible,  he  went  to  sleep 
with  an  easy  mind,  utterly  unconscious  that 
any  practical  person  would  have  told  him 
that  none  but  a  fool  or  a  knave  would  have 
made  such  a  resolution. 


A  FLY  IN  AMBEE: 

or,  some  account  of  the  "hanging 
judge"  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Queen  Anne  was  yet  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  and  the  obscure  Elector 
of  Hanover  was  employed,  as  the  sarcastic 
Jacobite  ballad  entitled  ''The  wee  wee 
German  Lairdie  "  affirms,  in  planting  leeks 
and  cabbages  in  his  garden,  the  gentlemen 
of  England  differed  very  considerably  in 
speech  and  manners  from  the  gentlemen 
of  the  present  day.  At  that  now  remote 
period,  the  ELing's  Bench  and  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  were  occupied  by  many 
eminent  and  able  judges;  among  others, 
by  one  Sir  Francis  Page,  who  was  neither 
eminent  ner  able,  and  who  certainly  added 
neither  grace,  wisdom,  nor  dignity  to  the 
high  position  which  he  held. 

Little  is  known  of  this  functionary  in  the 
present  day ;  and  it  is  likely  that  he  would 
have  been  entirely  forgotten  had  his  name 
not  been  preserved,  '*13ce  a  fly  in  amber/' 
by  a  couple  of  lines  in  Pope's  immortal 
**  Dunciad,"  and  in  a  note  to  that  poem,  as 
well  as  by  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  Eichard  Savage,  by  his  sympa- 
thetic friend.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his 
"Lives  of  the  Poete." 

The  allusion  to  him  in  the  "  Dunciad," 
states  that  any  unfortunate  criminal,  who 
might  be  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  might 
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expect  ''hard  words  and  hanging  if  his 
jadge  were  Page/'  and  that 

Morality  by  her  false  guardian  drawn 

(Chicane  in  furs  and  casuistry  in  lawn) 

Gasp  as  they  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord, 

And  dies  when  Dulness  gives  her  "  Page  "  the  word. 

The  note  appended  to  this  passage  by 
Martinos  Scriblerus,  sajs :  "  There  was  a 
judge  of  the  name  of  Page,  who  was  always 
ready  to  hang  any  man  that  came  before 
him,  of  which  he  was  suffered  to^  give  a 
hundred  miserable  examples  during  his 
long  life,  even  to  his  dotage,  and  before 
he  hanged  any  one,  loaded  him  with  re- 
proachful language." 

The  incident  which  drew  the  attention  of 
the  most  eminent  poet  of  the  day  to  the 
most  contemptible  judge  upon  the  bench,  oc- 
curred in  the  life  of  Savage— the  brilliant, 
erratic,  and,  in  every  way,  unfortunate  son 
of  a  heartless  woman,  the  Countess  of 
Macclesfield,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
touching  biogiaphy  of  his  friend — and  once 
his  companion  in  misery — Samuel  Johnsoa 

When  Savage,  who  had  slain  a  man  in  a 
sudden  unpremeditated  brawl,  was  found 
guilty  of  murder  on  the  confused  and  con- 
tradictory evidence  of  two  disreputable 
women,  the  judge  addressed  the  jury  in 
the  following  spiteful  terms,  as  reported  by 
Savage  himself,  after  he  had  received  a 
pardon  from  the  Crown. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury!  You  are  to 
consider  that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very  great 
man — a  much  greater  man  than  you  or  I, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury.  That  he  wears  very 
fine  clothes — much  finer  clothes  than  either 
you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  he  has 
abundance  of  money  in  his  pockets — more 
money  than  either  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury;  but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it 
not  a  very  hard  case^  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  Mr.  Savage  should  kill  either  yon 
or  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  1 " 

It  does  not  appear  that  Savage,  who  was 
neither  savage  by  true  name  nor  true 
nature,  exaggerated  the  style  or  parodied 
the  language  of  the  egregious  magistrate 
who  sentenced  him  to  death.  Chance  has 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  present  writer 
a  very  rare  pamphlet — ^picked  up  for  a 
few  pence  amid  heaps  of  rubbish  at  an 
old  book-stall — which  contains  the  charge 
of  Judge  Page  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Middlesex,  Saturday,  May  the  twenty- 
third,  1736,  when  George  the  Second 
had  been  nine  years  upon  the  throne. 
From  this  pamphlet  the  following  are 
a  few  extracts,  far  more  interesting 
and  instructive  at  the  present  time  than 


they  were  when  they  made  part  of  the 
charge  delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury.  They 
not  only  illustrate  the  peculiar  style  and 
buzz  of  this  particular  wasp  in  amber,  bat 
throw  a  curious  light  upon  the  manners  of 
the  age,  and  the  state  of  society  in  England 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  They  also 
confirm — though  this  is  a  minor  point — 
the  essential  accuracy  of  Bichard  Savage's 
report  of  the  judge's  address  to  the  jury ; 
on  the  strength  of  which,  and  the  untrust- 
worthy evidence  which  was  given  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  he  was  condemned  to  an  igno- 
minious death.  The  charge  commences 
with  a  description  of  the  happy  state  of 
England  at  the  time,  as  being  free  from 
the  miseries  of  war,  which  affected  foreign 
nations ;  a  blessing  which  the  judge  attri- 
buted entirely  to  the  extraordinary  wisdom 
of  the  Hanoverian  Kings  who  had  succeeded 
the  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Stuarts. 
Perhaps  the  time-serving  and  vulgar  judge 
was  an  aspirant  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  highest  and  best  paid  legal 
functionary  of  the  State,  and  expected  that 
the  fulsomeness  of  his  flattery  would  pro- 
cure itf 

'''lis  a  pleasurable  thing,"  he  said, 
"gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  think  what 
a  wise  King  this  nation  is  blessed  with ! 
So  wise  a  King,  gentlemen,  never  before 
sat  on  the  English  throne ;  and  no  King, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  ever  carried  the 
glory  of  this  nation  to  such  a  height  as  he 
has  done  1  The  report^  gentlemen,  of  his 
wisdom  and  conduct^  has  brought  powerful 
princes  to  seek  protection  under  him;  and 
what  an  honour  it  is  to  us,  gentlemen  I 
What  joy  and  pleasure  and  satinaction  to 
have  so  wise  a  King  to  rule  over  us! 
Sweet,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  the 
wisdom,  sweet  is  the  goodness  of  our 
King,  that  he  is  ever  watchful,  ever 
studying,  ever  cautious  for  our  good, 
when  we,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  least  think 
on't  i  Nor  does  His  Majesty,  gentlemen, 
confine  his  care  for  us  to  the  present  time, 
but  when  he  is  removed  from  us,  which, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  every  honest  man, 
every  good  Englishman,  will  wish  and  pray 
may  be  late— very  late  I " 

This  be-wigged,  be-robed,  and  be-ermined 
wiseacre  went  on  to  explain  that^  in  point 
of  fact,  this  wisdom  and  goodness  were 
both  exemplified  in  the  happy  marriage 
he  had  brought  about  for  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

'' Gentlemen,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "in 
order  to  make  us  happy.  His  Majesty,  in 
his   great   wisdom,    married    his   eldest 
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daughter  to  a  Prince  nearly  allied  to 
that  Prince  — King  William  the  Third 
—  to  whom  we  owe  all  that  we  enjoy 
at  this  day ;  for,  had  not  King  William 
rescued  na  in  the  rery  nick  of  time  from 
arbitnury  power,  onr  liberty  and  property, 
and  everythiDg  else  had  been  taken  from 
08,  and  we,  gentlemen  of  the  jary,  had  all 
been  made  Papists. 

''The  good  King,  gentlemen,  for  a 
farther  assurance  of  oar  happiness,  has 
married  hia  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  gen- 
tlemen— a  promising  Prince,  inheritor  of 
all  his  father's  wisdom  and  rirtaes ; — him, 
gentlemen.  His  Majesty  has  married  to  an 
excellent  Princess,  acknowledged  by  all 
and  everybody  to  be  an  agreeable  lady  1 
Besides,  gentlemen,  she  is  a  Protestant 
Princess;  she  is  descended  from  a  family 
united  byblood,bymarriage,or  byone  thing 
or  other,  to  all  the  Prot^tant  families  in 
Europe.  What  a  glorioiu  alliance,  gentle- 
men, is  this  1  This  alliance  will  bring 
sach  strength  and  sach  security  to  us  and 
oar  religion  that  nothing  can  hurt  as! 
These  great  things,  gentlemen.  His  Majesty 
has  done  for  us;  andeYeryhonestman,Iam 
sore— every  trae  Englishman  —  ought  to 
be  thankf ol  to  Heaven,  and  to  the  great 
wisdom  of  the  King,  for  this  !  This,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jary,  I  thought  proper  to 
address  to  you  upon  this  happy  occasion  1 " 

The  Boyal  family,  thus  eidogised  by  a 
sycophant,  were  by  no  means  models  of  pro- 
priety to  the  people.  The  father  and  son 
were  not  on  good  terms  with  each  other ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  all  but  a  nonen- 
tity, and  would  have  been  a  nonentity  pure 
and  simple,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  a 
private  station,  and  the  whole  of  the  family 
were  held  in  but  poor  esteem  by  the  people 
generally. 

"Autre  tempp,  autre  moeurs,"  as  the 
French  say.  We  can  *  easily  imagine 
what  a  storm  of  animadversion,  or  what  a 
flood  of  contempt  and  ridicule  the  daily 
and  weekly  press  of  our  day  would  aim  at 
the  unlucky  head  of  any  judge  who  should 
bray  out  from  the  judgment  seat  such  a 
falsome  plethora  of  words  as  those  in 
which  Mr.  Justice  Page  indulged  ! 

The  excellent  Mr.  Punch,  who  respects 
the  judgment  seat  and  its  occupants, 
and  agrees  with  the  public  in  thinking 
that  they  deserve  all  the  esteem  and 
honour  that  are  paid  to  tiiem  in  our  day, 
would  find  food  for  some  very  excellent  and 
wholesome  satire,  if  Sir  Francis  Page 
flourished  in  the  Victorian,  instead  of  the 
(Georgian  era. 


But  Mr.  Justice  Page,  in  this  remarkable 
charge,  did  not  wholly  confine  his  attention 
to  the  King  and  his  family,  but  con- 
descended to  expatiate  on  two  topics, 
which  were  of  as  great  public  interest  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as  they  are  in 
our  year  of  grace,  1888.  These  were  the 
prevalence  of  drunkenness,  and  the  frauds 
of  dishonest  tradesmen.  On  the  first  topic 
he  was  as  wise,  as  angry,  and  as  scandalised 
as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lamon  himself,  or  any  other 
apostle  of  total  abstinence.  He  thus 
delivered  himself  on  the  subject : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury — I  must  beg 
leave  to  represent  to  you  some  nuisances, 
abuses,  and  offences  which  it  is  your 
business  to  rectify.  We  have  very  good 
laws,  gentlemen,  and  I  doubt  but  what  you 
all  of  you  do  your  duty.  But  those  under 
you,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  are  negligent. 
There  is  one  great  evil,  lately  grown  up 
amongst  us  to  an  exorbitant  height,  and 
that  is  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors. 
You  have,  gentlemen,  in  every  comer  of 
the  street,  tippling  houses,  where  these 
spirits  are  sold.  These  tippling  houses, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are  harbours  for 
rogues  and  thieves,  or  disorderly  persons, 
and  in  them  they  burrow  like  rabbits. 
Here,  gentlemen,  they  drink  till  their  blood 
is  inflamed,  and  they  are  made  fit  for  any 
desperate  attempt.  Then  out  they  issue, 
and  no  sooner  is  a  theft  committed,  than 
whip-stitch,  they  are  gone !  Away  they  fly 
to  one  of  their  houses  that  receive  both 
them  and  their  booty.  If  you  pursue  them, 
they  know  nothing  of  the  matter !  There 
are  no  such  persons  there,  though  at  the 
same  time  they  lie  concealed,  or  lurking  in 
their  burrow !  But  'tis  not  these  alone, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury;  but  your  very 
servants  and  tradesfolks — men  and  women 
— that  have  taken  to  drink  these  pernicious 
liquors.  Ask  them  to  drmk  a  little  ale  or 
beer.  No !  they  will  not  take  ale  or  beer, 
but  a  '  sneaker  I '  Yes,  a  'sneaker,'  or  a 
dram,  nothing  less ;  and  even  children  in 
arms  they  will  give  it  to,  unmixed !  Arrack, 
rum,  or  punch  !  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  brave,  stout, 
jolly  Englishmen,  dwindled  away  to 
shrimps ;  but  so  it  is,  gentlemen  1  And 
this  evil  has  spread  all  over  the  country ; 
insomuch  that  in  the  inns,  when  our  duty 
obliges  us  to  travel,  we  have  much  ado  to 
keep  our  servants  sober.  The  first  thing 
in  the  morning  out  comes  my  landlord, 
with  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  a  dram— aye,  a 
dram  to  comfort  the  coachman !  And  every 
other  servant  must  have  the  same  1    In 
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the  coantry,  where  I  have  the  honoor  to 
live,  a  farmer  that  rents  a  hundred  a  year, 
lives  better  than  the  owner  o!  the  land. 
His  wife  and  daughters  must  drink  tea  and 
coffee,  and  when  the  good  man  comes  home 
from  his  work,  he  must  do  so  too.  Tea, 
gentlemen  o!  the  jury,  is  but  a  thin  liquor  I 
one  that  is  not  apt  to  raise  the  spirits,  but 
rather  to  sink  them :  why,  then,  gentlemen, 
a  dram  I  A  dram  to  qualify  the  tea  feels 
warm  and  comfortable  to  the  stomach ;  and 
so,  gentlemen,  they  take  it,  and  learn  to 
love  it.'' 

The  learned  judge — so  he  was  called  by 
courtesy — was  not,  as  will  be  seen,  a  man 
after  the  heart  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  for 
he  favoured  the  drinking  of  malt  liquors, 
possibly  and  very  probably  drank  them 
himself  and  advocated  their  use,  in  mode- 
ration it  is  to  be  hoped  and  presumed,  to 
prevent  himself,  like  other  EDgllshmen, 
from  becoming  too  shrimp-like  in  appear- 
ance, and  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
jollity,  the  rubicundity,  and  the  portlmess 
usaally  associated  with  the  popular  notion, 
both  at  home  and  abroad^  of  the  veritable 
John  BuU. 

**  I  very  well  know,  gentlemen,"  he  went 
on  to  remark,  "that  it  is  said  thattheputting 
down  of  these  wretched  spirits  will  hurt 
the  farmers,  sink  the  price  of  com,  and 
spoil  the  market  This,  gentlemen,  is  al- 
leged under  a  pretence  that  these  spirituous 
liquors  are  made  from  barley,  and  are 
consequently  wholesome  for  the  bodies  of 
men.  Spirits  are  not  made  of  barley,  as 
good  ale  and  beer  are,  but  of  such  stuff, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  such  vile  stuff,  that 
the  very  mention  of  it  will  surfeit  and  dis- 
gust you ;  even  no  other,  or  better,  than 
your  common  lay-stalk" 

This  tremendous  allegation,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  on  a  par  with  that  made  in 
our  day  —  on  the  authority  of  eminent 
chemists,  scientists,  and  philosophers — 
that^  claret,  supposed  to  be  cheap  at  a 
shilling  a  bottie,  may  be,  and  is,  con- 
cocted out  of  the  refuse  of  gas-works;  and 
that  a  saccharme  substance,  five  hundred 
times  sweeter  than  the  sugar  which  is  drawn 
from  beetroot  or  the  sugar  cane,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  same  forbidding  and  ap- 
parently worthless  material 

The  judge  was  as  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  barley,  and  the  drink  made  from 
it,  as  he  was  emphatic  in  his  condemnation 
and  detestation  of  the  stuff  made,  as  he 
believed,  of  the  filthy  liquor  of  the  lay- 
stalls on  dunghills. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  gentlemen  of  the  jury. 


barley  is  a  great  support  to  the  kingdom  ; 
but  spirits  are  not  made  of  it,  as  I  have 
said.  And,  indeed,  how  can  they  be  t  For 
I  am  well  informed  that  spirits  are  sold, 
and  a  good  profit  made  out  of  them,  at  so 
low  a  price  as  tenpence  per  gallon ;  whereas, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  raising  the  barley, 
malting  it,  and  afterwards  working  it,  will 
cost  at  least  double  that  sum.  But  when, 
instead  of  drinking  these  vile  spirits,  the 
people  take  to  drinking  good  ale  and  beer, 
and  are  then  able  to  work,  the  con- 
sumption and  price  of  com  will  increase, 
and  both  farmer  and  landlord  will  be  the 
better  for  it." 

Jadge  Page  did  good  service  in  his 
own  eccentric  way,  and  in  his  own  peculiar 
language,  to  the  cause  of  fair  and  honest 
dealing  when  he  denounced  the  frauds  and 
tricks  of  the  ''  Jerry  builders."  The  class, 
it  appears,  existed,  though  they  were  not 
known  by  the  name  of  *' Jerry  builders" 
in  an  age  which  was  not  quite  so  exuberant 
in  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  slang  as 
ours  is.  After  complaining  of  the  bad  state 
of  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  neglect  of 
the  parishes  to  keep  them  in  proper  order 
and  repair,  he  fell  foul  of  the  coach-makerp, 
whom  he  accused  of  being  public  nuisances 
and  of  being  in  league  with  the  dishonest 
builders  to  defraud  and  injure  the  public. 

«  Nothing,"  he  affirmed,  '<is  more  eom- 
mon,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  than  for  coach- 
makers  to  turn  a  whole  street  into  a  shop, 
and  spread  it  all  over  with  coaches  and 
carriages.  And  then,  gentlemen,  as  you 
drive  along,  slap  you  come  sgainst  some 
of  them  I  Down  comes  your  coach,  and 
perhaps  a  wheel,  an  axle-tree,  or  your  pole 
is  broken,  if  not  your  neck !  And  what 
care  they  t  It  makes  business  for  some  of 
them.  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  great  abuse, 
and  contrary  to  law.  ...  If  a  man  wants 
to  pull  down  or  repair  a  house,  immediately 
the  street  is  covered  withrabbish,  perhq^s, 
you  will  think,  in  order  to  save  the  ehaige 
of  carrying  it  away ;  but  not  so,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  1  It  is  for  quite  other  purpose ! 
I  will  tell  you  for  what  Wheels  and  car- 
riages, by  often  going  over  this  rabbish, 
grind  it  to  powder.  This  powder,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  they  sift^  and  of  this  they 
make  mortar.  With  this  rotten  staff, 
gentlemen,  they  build  your  houses!  By 
which  means  you  are  never  safe ;  so  that 
there  are  great  odds  every  night  that  you 
may  find  your  houses  tumblbg  about  your 
ears  in  the  morning.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
a  very  great  evill  I  might  tell  you  of 
many  mischiefs  of  this  kind ;  but  as  gentle- 
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men  of  yoar  parts,  learning,  and  fortune, 
know  these  tiungs,  I  shall  trouble  70a  no 
farther ! " 

The  judge  concluded  this  remarkable 
charge  by  an  additional  and  quite  needless 
characteristic  eulogium  of  the  King  :  "  I 
beg  leave,  gentlemen,  to  obsenre  and  de- 
sire, that  as  we  hare  a  wise  King,  and  a 
gracious  King,  who  does  all  he  can  for  us, 
that  you,  gentlemen,  will  do  your  part  toa 
Then  everything  will  go  well|  peace  and 
plenty  will  flourish,  and  we  shaJl  all  be 
happy." 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  in  our 
day  when  the  fierce  light  of  newspaper 
criticism  beats  so  fiercely  on  the  recorded 
sayings  of  parliamentary,  judicial,  and 
forensic  speeches,  and  even  on  the 
elocationary  deliverances  of  vestrymen  and 
mob-orators,  that  the  chai^ge  of  Mr. 
Joatice  Page,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet 
in  1736,  was  not  coloured  and  exaggerated 
by  the  reporter,  or  even  that  it  may  not 
have  been  a  clever  parody  of  the  judge'd 
well-known  style,  and  a  travestie  of  his 
opinions.  But  the  probabilities  in  favour 
of  its  authenticity  preponderate  greatly 
o\rer  those  which  tend  to  throw  doubt  upon 
it  The  extravagant  laudation  of  the  im- 
possible wisdom  of  the  King,  almost  looks 
as  if  the  charge  were  more  or  less  the 
invention  of  some  "mauvais  plaisaut" 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  partisans  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts.  However  tlus  may  be, 
the  production  as  it  stands  gives  a  remark- 
able view  of  the  manners  and  modes  of 
thought  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared, 
and  throws  a  side-light  upon  the  curious 
character  of  the  **  Hanging  Judge,"  who 
was  destined  to  achieve  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  being  placed,  skeleton-like,  in 
the  anatomical  museum  of  the  "Dunciad." 


AT  NICE  IN  SPRINaTIME. 

Happy,  indeed,  is  the  man  who  is  ena- 
bled to  spend  that  portion  of  the  year, 
which  at  home  is  still  pleasantly  called 
spring-time,  away  from  home ;  to  emerge 
from  damp  and  cold  into  the  purest  and 
clearest  of  air;  to  exchange  gloom  and 
misery  for  brilliant  sunshine  and  skies  of 
ihe  deepest,  unsulUed  blue ;  and  to  live  in 
a  world  where  all  is  brightness,  and  gaiety, 
and  animation. 

As  pleasant  a  city  of  refuge  to  the 
climate^bullied  Briton  as  any,  is  Nice.  No 
gentle,    seductive    sanatoriam    for    the 


shattered  constitution  is  Nice ;  brisk, 
strong,  breezy,  and  healthy,  she  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  softer  resorts, 
Cannes,  Mentone,  the  Italian  Riviera,  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  Madeira,  that  a  sturdy 
mountain  blossom  bears  to  the  creation  of 
the  hot-house  gardener,  or  that  one  of 
Rubens's  stalwart  beauties  bears  to  the 
languishing  shepherdesses  of  Watteau. 

No  invalid  should  seek  re-constitution  at 
Nice;  for,  although  beneath  its  hot  sun 
semi-tropical  plants  and  fruits  flourish,  cold 
days  are  not  infrequent,  snow-falls  are  not 
unknown,  and,  even  under  the  most  tempt- 
ing conditions,  lounging  and  loafing  there 
are  not  to  be  recommended. 

From  December  until  the  middle  of 
March,  life  at  Nice  is  one  unbroken  round 
of  gaiety,  and  the  chief  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  the  visitor  who  has  come  to 
escape  for  awhile  from  social  trammels  and 
grooves,is  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  social 
vortex ;  for  acquaintances  are  easily  made, 
introductions  are  readily  given,  without 
much  formality  in  the  shape  of  references 
and  inquiry-making,  and,  once  drawn  into 
the  whirlpool,  exit  is  weU-nigh  impossible. 
Dinners,  balls,  concerts,  at  homes,  recep- 
tions, afternoon  teas  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession;  weeks  pass  by  like  days, 
and,  too  frequently,  when  the  time  for  de- 
parture comes,  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
come  to  the  South  for  rest  and  gentle 
recreation,  is  as  jaded  and  worn  out  as  at 
the  end  of  a  London  season.  There  are 
(cores  of  people  who,  at  home,  talk  glibly 
and  enthusiastically  about  the  naturid 
beauty  of  the  Riviera,  who  in  reality  know 
little  more  about  this  beauty  than  from 
the  glimpses  they  get  when  taking  their 
orthodox  drives  along  the  dusty  roads  pre- 
scribed by  fashion.  When  one  has  to 
attend  a  concert  and  a  couple  of  recep- 
tions in  an  afternoon,  followed,  perhaps, 
by  a  dinner  and  a  ball,  there  is  not  much 
physical  strength  left  for  an  exploration 
the  next  morning  of  the  country  which 
lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  villa  land. 

Competition  runs  high  in  the  Nice  social 
arena.  To  cram  as  much  visitbg  and 
entertainment  as  possible  into  a  given 
time  seems  to  be  the  main  object  of  the 
Riviera  sojourn  of  many  a  visitor ;  not  to 
appear  on  lists  of  guests  at  fashionable 
entertainments,  not  to  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  local  lights  of  society, 
causes  many  a  bitter  pang  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  who  have  fled  from  their  native 
land  ostensibly  for  sanitary  reasons. 

Yet,  perhaps,  with   the  exception  of 
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Monte  Carlo,  there  is  no  place  where 
society  is  so  ^'  mixed  "  as  at  Nice ;  and  it  is 
strange  to  note  how  onr  countrymen  and 
women  boast  of  intimacy  with  owners  of 
mysterious  Bussian,  Italian,  and  German 
titles,  with^  whom  they  would  hardly  be 
seen  speaking  at  home,  and  allow  their 
daughters  to  attend  entertainments  of  a 
character  not  usually  associated  with  the 
phrase,  '*  comme  il  fant,"  as  understood  on 
onr  side  of  the  Channel  But,  after  all, 
we  come  here  for  amusement,  and  amuse- 
ment in  abundance  we  have,  according  to 
our  different  taates. 

Carnival  comes  in  opportunely  enough 
just  as  people  are  beginning  to  weary  of 
seeing  the  same  faces  and  hearinff  the 
same  small  UHk  in  hot  reception  and  ball 
rooms. 

During  Carnival  time  Nice  runs  mad; 
not  only  Nice  the  foreign,  the  volatile,  the 
light-hearted,  the  jolly-living,  but  staid, 
prosaic,  common-place,  reserved  Nice,  as 
represented  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  commu- 
nity. The  disease  is  contagious,  and  we  have 
seen  British  citizens  comporting  themselves 
during  the  battles  of  "confetti"  and  flowers, 
as  surely  British  citizens  never  comported 
themselves  ere  the  Biviera  became  famoua 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  success  of 
Carnival  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
part  taken  in  it  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  visitors 
— ^at  any  rate,  they  rarely  fail  to  win  one  or 
more  prizes  for  the  best  decked  carriages 
at  the  flower-battles ;  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  vigorous  "  confetti "  throwing  of 
young  England,  masculine  and  feminine,  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  other  mimic 
warfare. 

In  spite  of  this,  it  is  whispered  that 
Carnival  is  "en  d6cadence,"  and  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  be  sought. 

When  Carnival  was  strictly  a  church 
festival,  all  classes  were  enabled  to  take 
part  in  it  at  a  comparatively  little  expense. 
But  now  that  it  is,  so  far  as  the  Biviera  is 
concerned,  more  or  less  a  commercial  specu- 
lation got  up  by  those  who  have  the  local 
interests  at  heart,  the  people,  whose  festival 
it  is,  act  the  part  of  spectators,  and  the 
active  work  is  performed  by  the  well-to-do. 
When  the  practice  was  introduced  of  giving 
prizes  for  cars  and  costumes  and  decorations, 
a  blow  was  dealt  at  the  very  heart  of 
Carnival.  Giovanni  and  Gustavo,  who 
formerly  enjoyed  masquerading  and  Ucenoe 
for  buffoonery,  found  themselves  cutout  by 
the  wealthy,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  display,  but,  with 
characteristic  affection  for  the  main  chance, 


comforted  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  more  money  spent  by  the  rival 
wealthy  ones,  the  better  would  things  in 
general  be  for  their  good  town ;  and  there- 
upon laid  themselves  out  for  the  enjojment 
of  a  magnificent  spectacle  which  cost  them 
nothing. 

To  see  the  genuine  Carnival  of  old  days, 
therefore,  one  must  go  to  the  smaller 
Italian  towns,  such  as  Fadua  and  Verona, 
or  to  Basle  or  Catholic  Germany;  and 
certainly  not  to  Bome,  or  the  tourist- 
haunted  places  of  the  Biviera. 

After  Carnival  Nice  empties;  and 
although  the  subsequent  Mi-Cardme  f^tes 
have  expanded  into  a  week's  duration,  and 
the  town  fiUs  for  that  time,  the  social  season 
is  practically  defunct  Perhaps  there  wbb 
never  a  more  desponding  spectacle,  save 
a  Lord  Mayor^s  Show  in  a  fog,  than  was 
presented  this  year  at  the  much-advertised 
<'  Corso  Blanc."  It  was  the  rain  that  did 
it,  according  to  all  accounts  and  explana- 
tions ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  tibink  that 
sheer  weariness  of  tom-foolery  was  at  the 
root  of  the  failure. 

At  any  rate,  white  as  everything  was 
made— soldiers  on  guard  in  white  fatigue 
dress,  stands  and  flag-staffd  draped  in  white^ 
dazzling  electric  light,  and  the  iUuminatiou 
of  innumerable  white  lanterns — the  show 
resolved  itself  into  a  procession  down  the 
Promenade  des  Anglais  of  some  dozen 
white-robed  and  decorated  vdiides,  the 
very  whips  of  the  drivers  being  white,  and 
the  horses  of  the  same  colour,  the  occu- 
pants of  which  sadly  pelted  each  other  and 
the  yawning  crowd,  with  handfuls  of  tom- 
up  paper.  Of  fun  there  was  a  complete 
absence;  and  the  silence  of  the  crowd, 
considering  that  it  was  a  Southern  crowd, 
was  remarkable. 

By  the  end  of  March,  Nice  is  drained  of 
her  visitors ;  the  trains  bound  Italy-wards 
are  crammed  to  suffocation ;  the  Promenade 
des  Anglais  is  deserted ;  the  carriage-road 
in  front  of  Biimpelmeyer's  famous  restau- 
rant is  free  from  obstruction;  rooms  on 
the  "  entresol "  may  be  had  in  most  of  the 
hotels  at  fourth-floor  prices,  and  as  one 
walks  the  almost  deserted  streets^  it  is 
hard  to  realise  that  but  a  few  days  back 
here  was  the  very  centre  of  the  whirl  of 
fashion. 

Now  is  the  time  for  exploring  the 
country  which  lies  around ;  and  perhaps 
no  better  centre  for  such  exploration  can 
be  found  on  the  Biviera  than  Nice. 

A  strange  feature  of  the  attractiveness 
of  this  department  of  Alpes-Maritimei>,  is 
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that  there  is  abaolatelj  nothing  in  common 
between  it  and  the  beauty  of  other 
Eoropean  resorts.  We  are  so  aocoatomed 
to  regard  grass  and  foliage  tints  as  entering 
principally  into  the  composition  of  a 
beantifol  landscape,  as  distinguished  from 
a  grand  landscape,  that  without  having 
seen  the  Biviera  scenery  we  can  hardly 
conceive  a  scene  to  be  beautiful  in  which 
they  play  no  part 

Yet  in  the  country  around  Nice,  although 
the  almond  trees  are  rich  with  pink 
blossom,  and  the  shrubs  are  pushing 
forth  fresh  green  shoots,  there  is  no 
verdure  worthy  of  the  name.  Of  grass, 
there  is  none ;  of  trees^  as  we  understand 
trees,  there  are  none.  The  foliage  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  trees  is  fairly  brilliant, 
and  is  shown  off  by  the  solden  fruit ;  but 
the  trees  are  small  and  stunted.  The 
green  of  the  olive  is  sombre.  The  foliage 
of  the  tallest  tree  here,  the  eucalyptus,  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  an  oak,  or 
an  elm,  or  a  chestnut,  or  a  beech.  Simply 
we  have  the  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  and 
these — clothing  the  ranges  of  hills^  bringing 
oat  in  sharp  relief  the  picturesque  masses 
of  sunlit  crags  and  cliffs,  standing  sharply 
oat  against  a^  sky  of  peerless  blue,  and 
backed  by  distant  ranges  of  snow-clad 
mountains — are  important  elements  in  a 
panorama,  the  beauty  of  which  never 
palls. 

There  are  splendid  roads  in  all  directions, 
as  there  are  wherever  the  French  tricolor 
floats;  but  he  who  would  penetrate  tiie 
hidden  beauties  of  the  Nice  country  had 
far  better  trust  to  his  own  legs.  They 
need  be  of  substantial  construction,  for,  off 
the  high  roads  there  is  hardly  half-a-mUe 
of  level  walking,  and  the  paths  are  mere 
mole  or  goat  tracks,  made  up  of  loose 
boulders  and  masses  of  slippery  rock,  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  aides  of  hills  at  very 
steep  angles.  But  we  are  amply  repaid  by 
the  splendid  freshness  and  purity  of  the 
air,  and  by  the  ever-changing  views  which 
meet  our  sight  at  every  ascent  and  every 
tarn.  Another  prominent  feature  of  the 
country  is  that,  although  it  is  France,  there 
is  so  little  that  is  French  about  it. 

The  villages  perched  on  the  hill-tops — 
most  of  them  relics  of  an  age  when  each 
vOlsjge  was  a  little  feudal  worid  in  itself— 
are  just  what  one  sees  scattered  along  the 
Italian  Biviera.  Temptingly  white  and 
picturesque  when  seen  from  a  distance,  a 
nearer  acquaintance  dispels  the  illusion, 
and  progress  up  the  steep,  gloomy,  narrow 
itreet  means  hitimacy  with  every  known 


variety  of  smell,  and  every  kind  of  dirt  and 
squalor,  so  that  arrival  at  the  invariable 
church  on  the  plateau  at  the  hill-top  is 
haUed  with  deUght 

The  people  themselves  seem  unable  to 
shake  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Italy  which 
cradled  their  sires.  The  men  dress  as  they 
do  in  Genoa  or  Naples ;  their  ''patois  "  is 
very  much  more  Italian  than  French;  most 
of  the  inn  and  shop  inscriptions  are  in 
Italian;  and,  above  all,  they  possess  the 
eminently  Italian  characteristic  of  doing  as 
little  work  as  possible,  and  of  sJlowing 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  do  it  for 
them.  So  we  see,  as  throughout  Italy, 
women  staggering  under  heavy  burdens, 
or  tending  the  sou  under  the  burning  sun, 
whilst  their  lords  and  masters  lounge  about 
the  "  osteria "  door,  or  sleep  on  benches, 
or  play  bowls,  delighted  to  talk  to,  or 
drink  with  a  stranger. 

Lack  of  colour,  we  have  said,  is  the  chief 
deficiency  in  Nature  around  Nice,  and  yet 
we  are  in  a  veritable  Paradise  of  flowers. 
AU  through  the  winter  months  may  be 
seen  in  the  famous  flower  market  of  Nice 
roses,  anemones,  jonquils,  narcissi,  sweet- 
scented  violets,  yellow  mimosa,  parti- 
coloured hyacinths ;  all  grown  in  the  open 
air,  and  brought  in  fresh  every  morning 
from  the  country.  Bom  amidst  such 
luxuriance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
people  should  love  colour  in  their  dress ; 
hence  the  darkest  and  most  squalid  of 
village  streets  is  rendered  artistic  and 
picturesque  in  appearance  by  the  dashes 
of  colour  amidst  the  gloom — here  a  gaudy 
head-dress,  here  a  bright  scarf,  here  a  mass 
of  golden  fruit,  or  a  festoon  of  brilliant 
bloesoms—and  so  harmonious  is  the  general 
effect  of  the  dark  street,  with  its  bits  of 
red,  and  yellow,  and  blue,  with  its  dazxling 
red  roofs  standing  against  the  deep  blue 
sky,  that  we  forgive  smells,  and  dirt,  and 
harsh,  strident  voices,  and  ciall  it  all  beau- 
tiful in  our  enthusiasm. 

Besides  the  mere  pottering  about  villages 
and  the  tracing  of  mountain-paths,  there  is 
plenty  of  genuine  stem  climbing  for  those 
who  prefer  it  A  diligence  journey  of  a 
few  hours  takes  us  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  where  as  much  rough- 
ing it  and  tough  collar-work  may  be  had 
as  is  wanted  amongst  mountains,  upon 
which  the  anew  ever  rests,  and  which  are, 
we  believe,  comparatively  unexplored. 
The  beginner  may  try  his  'prentice  hand 
upon  Mont  Agel,  which  stands  above 
the  village  of  Boguebrunne,  just  beyond 
Monte  Carlo,  climbing  straight  up  the  face 
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andnotayaUiDghimBelf  of  thecomparatively 
easy  path  from  the  village  of  La  Tarbie. 
The  peerless  panorama  extending  over  bill 
and  dale,  olive  woods  and  orange  groves, 
and  bounded  in  the  shimmeiiog  distance 
by  the  majestic,  gigantic,  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  is  an  ample  reward 
for  his  two  hours'  clamber  up  the  rugged 
mountain-side.  Mont  Baudan  and  its 
neighbours  may  then  be  attacked,  until  the 
genuine  peaks  are  reached,  and  moun- 
taineering worthy  of  the  name  undertaken. 

The  historical  interest  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nice  is  not  very  striking,  but  the 
track  of  the  old  Soman  colonist  is  visible 
in  all  directions.  At  Cimiez,  a  sort  of 
suburb  of  Nice,  stood  the  town  of  Ceme- 
lenum,  which,  from  the  remains  yet  exist- 
ing, must  have  been  of  some  importance 
as  a  place  of  summer  resort  for  the  mer- 
chants of  Massilia  and  Antipolis— now 
Marseilles  and  Antibes.  Upon  the  lines 
of  the  ancient  Via  Jalia  Anrelia  the 
famous  Coroiche  road  rans  to  a  great 
extent,  and  at  the  village  of  La  Turbie 
there  yet  exist  the  remains  of  a  tower  of 
triumph  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
whilst  in  most  of  the  rock-perched  villages 
around  are  traces  of  Eoman  occupation. 

At  Yence — the  goal  for  a  charming  walk 
in  the  wild  country  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  Var  river — stood  the  Roman  Vintium, 
containing  not  only  Roman  remains  but 
many  interesting  relics  of  the  days  when 
it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Lords  of 
Yence,  and  the  seat  of  a  Bishopric.  On 
the  Gap  Saint  Martin  are  remains  of 
Roman  villas  and  sea-side  retreats,  buried 
in  the  depths  of  flower-decked  thickets  and 
luxuriant  semi-tropical  vegetation. 

All  these  places  are  within  easy  distance 
of  Nice,  and,  where  a  long  tramp  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  wished  to  be 
avoided,  the  railway  and  the  numerous 
tramway  lines  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage. 

In  Nice  itself,  to  the  visitor  who  has 
resolutely  set  his  face  against  being  drawn 
into  the  social  whirlpool,  there  is  not 
much  of  interest  When  one  has  ascended 
to  the  Castle  plateau  and  duly  admired 
the  land  and  sea  view  therefrom,  and 
sighed  over  the  funeral  gimcrackery  heaped 
over  the  tomb  of  Gambetta  in  the  ceme- 
tery ;  when  one  has  visited  the  port,  with 
its  quaint  assemblage  of  cranky  old 
Italian  trading  craft  lying  alongside  the 
smart  yachts  of  foreign  millionaires ;  when 
one  has  explored  the  Promenade  des 
Anglais,  and  has  examined  the  tempting 


fihops  on  the  quays;  when  one  has 
listened  to  the  band  in  tiie  gardens,  and  haa 
taken  one  all-sufficient  walk  through  the 
dark,  narrew,  evil-smelling  streets  of  the 
old  town;  when  one  has  attended  the 
flower  market^  and  has  walked  through  the 
typical  fish  market ;  when  one  has  taken 
the  regulation  drive  by  Mont  Boron  to 
Yillefranehe,  Blanhen,  and  Armud,  and  the 
Gap  Saint  Jean,  Nice  is  exhausted,  and 
one's  thoughts  turn  country- wards. 

Yet  Nice  exercises  that  sort  of  spell 
over  the  visitor  which  induces  him  to  con- 
tinually postpone  his  departure  untQ  the 
intended  visit  of  a  week  is  insensibly  ex- 
tended into  a  month,  and  even  then  it  is 
with  genuine  regret  that  he  tears  himself 
away  from  the  brilliant  sunshine^  the 
animation,  the  gaiety,  and  the  careless 
life,  even  though  the  next  goal  be  some 
resort  even  more  beautiful  and  more 
interesting  in  itielf  than  the  famous  town 
seated  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bay 
of  Angels. 


By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICK 
Av^thor  qf  "  Qtr^Ad,"  **  AUieiia,''  etc,  tU. 


PART  L 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
AN  EVENING  WITH  MADAME  DE  EEBRAND. 

Madame  de  Ferrand  was  sitting  on  a 
long  sofa  at  the  end  of  her  salon,  talking 
to  Mrs.  PercivaL  Her  rooms  and  herself 
had  the  same  air  of  simple  distinction. 
She  was  one  of  the  real  great  ladies  of 
Paris ;  but  she  was  not  rich,  and  was  far 
too  proud  for  any  pretences  or  affectations. 
In  France,  in  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
there  is  no  Court,  and  thereforeno  organised 
society,  thousands  of  people  take  titles 
without  any  right  to  them,  and  whole  fabrics 
of  falsegreatnessare  built  up  on  a  foundation 
of  money.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  old 
noble  families  can  hold  their  own ;  they 
have  a  position,  and  they  have  influence, 
though  they  often  do  not  claim  the 
one,  or  use  the  other.  But,  in  truth,  no 
French  politicians  have  yet  been  able  to 
destroy  French  history,  or  to  take  those  old 
names  out  of  the  native  atmosphere  in 
which  they  live. 

There  sat  little  Madame  de  Ferrand  in 
her  plain  old  room,  without  any  of  the 
ordinary  adornments  of  Paris  life,  with  her 
pale,  smiling  face,  and  grey  hair,  and  black 
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lace  cap,  and  straight  black  gowa  There 
were  plenty  of  women  in  Paris,  with  ten 
times  her  fortune,  magnificent  women  on 
whom  the  crowd  looked  with  enyj,  who 
woold  have  given  a  good  deal  to  find  them- 
selves sitting  beside  that  old  Yicomtesse 
on  her  chint^coyered ''  canap4" 

Bdt  Madame  de  Ferrand,  agreeable, 
tolerant,  religions,  amosing,  altogether 
delightfol  as  she  was,  was  also  penectly 
exclasive.  She  was  supposed  to  li?e  very 
quietly  in  her  comer  of  the  Faubourg ;  to 
go  nowhere  and  see  nobody ;  the  fact  was 
that  all  the  best  people  in  Paris  came 
regularly  to  see  her ;  and  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  Madame  de  Ferrand  was  a  sort 
of  testimonial,  for,  unlike  many  ladies  of 
her  kind,  she  thought  quite  as  much  of 
people's  morid  character  as  of  their  namea 

In  asking  Mrs.  Percival  and  Miss  Darrell 
to  dine  with  her  that  evening,  Madame  de 
Ferrand  was  of  course  indulging  the 
amiable  eccentricity  of  her  son-in-law.  She 
did  not  personally  care  much  for  English 
people;  they  always  seemed  to  her  un- 
finiahed,  the  women  especially ;  and  Mrs. 
Percival,  sitting  radiant  in  her  best  Paris 
gown  beside  the  little  Yicomtesse,  would 
have  been  surprised  and  shocked  if  she  could 
haTsread  the  thoughts  hidden  behind  those 
pleasant  smiles  and  pretty  chatterings. 

"  Poor  woman  1  a  little '  bourffeoise,'  like 
10  many  of  them,  and  so  much  too  smart 
for  the  occasion.  But  a  good  woman,  poor 
thmg,  and  no  doubt  passable  in  her  own 
conntoy.  The  girl  is  better  than  her  aunt 
—rather  distinguished,  really.  Achille 
thinks  her  a  wonderful  beauty—partly  hia 
English  craze,  of  course — but  still '' 

Madame  de  Ferrand  was  very  fond  of 
her  son-in-law,  and  did  all  she  could  to 
keep  up  her  influence  over  him,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  his  daughter,  who  was  the  one 
object  of  her  interest,  and  love,  and  care. 
Antoinette  had  told  her  grandmother,  not 
withoct  tears,  of  the  scene  at  La  Tour 
Blanche,  her  own  misery,  her  father's  good- 
ness. She  was  now  beginning  to  see  that 
she  might  have  been  a  little  selfish ;  but 
still  her  father's  promise,  that  these  ideas 
should  be  given  up  for  her  sake,  seemed  to 
lie  warm  at  her  heart,  and  made  her  too 
happy  for  any  deep  repentance.  Grand- 
mamma looked  into  the  pleading  eyes,  and 
kissed  the  two  flushed  cheeks,  and  laughed 
any  lingering  trouble  away.  It  appeared 
that  she  waa  quite  ready  to  join  Antoinette's 
father  in  spoiling  the  child  j  but  a  few 
among  Madame  de  Ferrand's  friends  knew 
that  she  seriously  meant  her  son-in-law  to 


marry  again  one  of  these  days,  and  quite 
understood  that,  in  her  mind  at  least,  the 
idea  was  only  laid  aside  for  the  present 

At  the  other  end  of  Madame  de  Fer- 
rand's salon,  Antoinette,  a  good  dead  tied 
up  with  blue  ribbons,  was  showing  Celia  a 
book  of  old  caricatures.  Celia,  in  a  simple 
white  dress,  looked  very  young  and  very 
lovely.  The  two  heads---dark  and  golden 
— ^were  a  pretty  contrast  as  they  bent  over 
the  book.  Antoinette  clapped  her  hands 
and  went  into  small  peals  of  laughter, 
sometimes  more  at  her  companion's  remarks 
than  at  the  pictures  themselves,  for  Celia 
seemed  to  ^  throw  herself  into  this  form  of 
amusement  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
world  she  cared  for  more,  and  idl  sorts  of 
new  meanings  seemed  to  come  dancing  out 
of  the  funny,  ugly  old  pictures  as  those 
blue  eyes  studied  them,  and  that  pretty 
clever  mouth  went  on  talking. 

'*  What  vivacity  she  has,  your  beautiful 
niece ! "  said  Madame  de  Ferrand  in  her 
quiet  little  voice  to  Mra  Percival,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  room. 

"  She  has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
other  young  people,"  said  Mrs.  Percival, 
smiling,  ana  looking  delighted. 

"  She  amuses  herself  most  amiably  with 
my  little  Antoinette :  a  charming  temper 
evidently,"  said  the  Yicomtesse ;  and  then 
she  went  on  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
about  Celia's  engagement,  which  M.  de 
MontmiraU  had  explained  to  her. 

"  Is  he  not  on  the  whole  a  little  young  for 
her  I  Not  in  years,  I  mean,"  she  said  in 
the  lowest  of  tones,  with  a  playful  smile. 
"  Of  course  it  is  only  an  old  woman's  fancy; 
a  stranger — ^who  knows  how  to  admire, 
however " 

"Well,  possibly,"  Mrs,  Percival  con- 
fessed. '*  They  are  in  fact  just  the  same 
age  j  but  he  is  boyish,  I  dare  say.  He  has 
a  great  deal  of  character  though,  and,  I 
assure  you,  for  a  girl  in  her  position,  poor 
child,  her  prospects  are  very  good  indeed." 

"  Such  looks  might  make  a  young  lady 
independent  of  any  position,  madame," 
said  the  Yicomtesse.  *'  At  least  my  son- 
in-law  tells  me  that  in  England  it  would 
be  so.  In  France  I  fear  we  are  less  ro- 
mantia  No  doubt  there  is  something  to 
be  said  on  both  sides." 

Madame  de  Ferrand  then  went  on  to 
discuss  the  education  of  girls,  and  Mrs. 
Percival  listened  smilindy,  without  at- 
tempting any  argument;  she  wisely  thought 
that  this  was  impossible  between  two  people 
who  saw  things  from  entirely  different 
points  of  view. 
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In  her  own  miDcl,  Mrs.  Percival  was  by 
no  meanfl  at  ease  about  Celiai  and  was  in- 
clined to  be  angry  with  her,  though  the 
enjoyed  Madame  de  Ferrand's  admiration, 
and  ahared  it  too.  If  she  had  known  all, 
she  might  hare  admired  Celia  for  a  self- 
control  of  which  she  herself,  in  like  circam- 
atances,  would  hardly  have  been  capable. 
It  was  now  just  twenty-four  hours  since 
Celia  had  received  that  telegram  from  Paul, 
following  on  his  first  letter  ML  of  affection 
and  confidence.  Oelia  had  read  the  letter 
once  through,  smiled  over  it,  and  then  laid 
it  asida  Paul's  rhapsodies  were  only 
strings  of  words  to  her ;  and  she  liked  him 
better  than  his  letters.  But  the  telegram 
was  rather  a  different  thing.  She  receiyed 
it  when  she  was  alone  in  her  room ;  and 
this  was  fortunate,  as  she  certainly  would 
not  have  cared  to  explain  it  to  her  aunt. 
She  eat  and  looked  at  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
with  a  sort  of  singing  in  her  ears,  and  a 
shiver  that  ran  all  over  her ;  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  perhaps,  Celia  was  frightened. 
As  soon  as  she  had  collected  her  wits  a 
little,  having  instantly  known  what  she 
had  done,  she  went  to  her  writing-case  to 
make  things  certain.  Of  course  it  was  so ; 
her  letter  to  Paul,  a  common-place  history  of 
what  they  had  done  since  he  wentaway,  with 
the  necessary  enquiries  for  Colonel  Ward, 
was  Ijing  there  between  the  leaves;  the 
rough  sketch  of  a  letter  which  she  had 
scribbled  to  Yiucent  was  gone — ^gone  into 
the  wrong  hands ;  gone  to  the  very  last 
person  who  was  meant  to  see  it,  without  a 
name  or  a  beginning  to  prevent  him  from 
reading  it — gone  to  spoil  everything,  to 
take  away  the  future  which  she  had 
chosen  for  herself,  to  throw  her  back  into 
chance,  and  dependence,  and  poverty,  un- 
less she  could  in  some  way  recover  her 
footing,  and  escape  the  consequences  of 
such  a  jfatal  and  ridiculous  mistake. 

What  was  to  be  done)  For  once  in 
her  life  Celia  was  thoroughly  puzzled,  as 
well  as  furious  with  herself  for  her  careless- 
ness. She  knew  exactly  how  it  had 
happened.  She  had  been  called  away  in 
a  hurry  to  see  a  milliner  who  could  not 
wait,  and  had  folded  her  sheet  of  paper 
without  looking  at  it,  and  sent  limms 
down  to  post  the  letter,  with  the  real 
intention  of  pleasing  Paul  and  making  him 
happy  in  his  banishment  And  now  she 
had  brought  this  upon  herself.  Well,  it 
was  a  triumph  for  Vincent ;  she  supposed 
that  his  letter  would  have  tabe  answered 
in  a  different  way  now.  But  at  this 
moment  she  felt  angry  with  Yincenti  who 


had  brought  her  into  this  horriUe  scnpe, 
and  was  very  sure  that  she  did  not  caie 
enough  for  him  to  wait  three  years;  and  was 
determined,  if  by  any  means  it  was  possiblOi 
to  have  her  own  way  still.  Paul  was  the 
most  devoted  lover  that  a  girl  ever  had — 
her  slave,  in  fact;  faithful  to  hor  in  every 
thought;  gentle,  generous,  unselfish:  he 
and  herself  must  both  be  changed,  indeed, 
if  she  could  not  keep  him  where  he  was,  at 
her  feet^  without  any  great  trouble  of 
explaining  what  could  not  be  explained. 
One  thing  was  very  clear :  she  woald  not 
have  any  correspondence  on  the  sabjeet 
Paul  must  come  back  to  her,  and  then 
she  was  sore  of  her  power ;  she  could  soon 
convince  him,  then,  that  the  silly  letter 
meant  anything,  or  nothing.  So,  in  answer 
to  that  telegram,  she  wrote  just  three 
lines : 

*'  My  deabest  Paul, — Come  back,  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  want  you 
dreadfully.    Your  own  loving    Cklia," 

When  this  was  safely  posted,  she  told 
herself  that  all  would  be  right  now.  But 
perhaps  one's  moral  character  always  takes 
a  little  revenge,  when  one  tries  harda 
than  usual  to  drag  it  dowa  She  could 
not  sleep  that  night,  and  was  in  a  restless 
temper  all  the  next  day.  Paul's  letter, 
which  came  in  the  afternoon,  irritated  her 
still  further,  though  it  was  comforting  in 
one  way ;  whatever  he  thought,  however 
deeply  he  were  mystified,  it  waa  plain  that 
he  suspected  nothing. 

Celia  was  out  shopping  with  Mrs. 
Percival  all  that  day,  and  insisted  on 
one  or  two  pieces  of  rather  wild  extrava- 
gance, which  surprised  and  annoyed  her 
aunt  a  litUe.  She  was  also  curiously  change- 
able, and  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
the  shops.  As  they  drove  home  she  eaid 
to  Mrs.  Percival,  ''And  suppose  this  wed- 
ding never  comes  off  after  all ! " 

''Then,  my  dear,"  said  her  aunt»  *'I 
know  whose  fault  it  will  be." 

"  Whose  r' 

"Yours,  of  coursa" 

Oelia  laughed,  and  after  that  recovered 
herself.  In  fact,  during  the  rest  of  tiie 
day  her  spirits  were  so  unusually  high  that 
Mrs.  Percival,  who  thought  a  good  deal  of 
Paul  and  the  dear  old  Colonel,  was  obliged 
to  confess  to  herself  that  Celia  was  rather 
heartless.  However,  she  was  glad  that 
her  niece  should  appear  to  advantage  at 
Madame  de  Ferrand's  in  the  evening,  and 
watched  with  amusement  die  admiring 
glances  of  the  two  Frenchmen,  M.  de 
Montmirail  and  his  friend  M.  de  Oemay, 
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the  Qgly  and  good-Datnred,  who  had  come 
to  the  Deaz  Fibres  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
waa  highly  entertained  by  meeting  the 
two  English  ladies  at  dinner.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  venture  once  to  address  Celia, 
who,  for  her  part^  was  quite  clever  enongh 
not  to  shock  Madame  de  Ferrand  by  any 
English  forwardness,  and  though  quite 
ready  to  talk  to  the  Marqnis,  kept  her 
prettiest  smiles  for  Antoinetta 

After  dinner,  in  the  smoking-room.  Miss 
Celia  Darrell  was  for  a  long  time  the 
subject  of  talk  between  M  de  Gemay  and 
M.  de  MontmiraO.  M.  de  Cemay  found  his 
friend's  admiration  a  little  too  enthueiastic. 

"If  the  young  lady  had  been  rich,  as 
tbey  generally  are,"  he  reflected — "  and  if 
she  had  not  been  engaged  to  a  respectable 
Englishman,  I  suspect  la  petite  Antoinette 
might  tear  her  hair  in  vain,  and  we  might 
find  ourselves  with  an  English  Protestant 
neighbour." 

M.  de  Gemay  made  faces  at  the  bare 
idea  of  such  a  catastrophe,  but  did  not  hint 
his  suspicions  to  AchiUe,  who  was  a  little 
high-flown,  and  might  have  resented  them. 

He  watched  his.  friend  rather  carefully, 
however,  through  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Of  course  thera  was  no  real  danger,  as 
Miss  Darrell  was  engaged ;  but  in  spite  of 
this,  M.  de  Gernay  felt  that  he  would  have 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  description  to 
take  home  to  his  wife.  She  had  always 
said  that  the  dear  Marquis,  in  spite  of  all 
his  cheerful  and  dignified  philosophy, 
would  fall  foolishly  in  love  some  day. 

They  played  that  evening  Madame 
de  Ferrand's  favourite  Spanish  game  of 
"reversi"  Mra  Percival  was  rather 
stupid,  but  Gelia  learned  it  with  astonishing 
quickness,  and  they  laughed  a  great  deal, 
while  Antoinette  looked  over  their 
shoulders.  She  had  quite  lost  her  heart 
to  Celia,  who  for  her  part  was  delighted 
with  these  dear  good-humoured  people, 
and  would  have  really  been  as  happy  as 
she  looked,  if  that  cloud  had  not  been 
hanging  on  her  horizon.  As  she  sat  there 
at  Madame  de  Ferrand's  card-table,  her 
thoughts  were  wandering  between  three 
subjects — ^the  game  she  was  playing  j  cal- 
culations aa  to  when  her  letter  would  reach 
Paul ;  and  M.  de  Montmirail,  the  expres- 
sion of  whose  eyes  when  they  met  hers 
was,  to  say  the  least,  amusing.  He  did 
not  mean  it,  of  eourse,  for  he  was  the  soul 
of  honour.  Celia  thought  him  wonderfully 
handsome ;  she  reflected  what  a  chevalier 
he  would  have  made  in  the  olden  time, 
dressed  in  silks,  and  satinsi  and  feathers. 


He  was  certainly  much  handsomer  than 
Vincent,  she  thought^  and  much  pleasanter 
to  look  at  Older,  of  course;  but  he 
looked  younger,  for  his  face  was  smooth 
and  happy,  while  Vincent's  was  worn  by 
ill-temper  and  a  hot  climate.  Then  she 
inwardly  laughed  at  herself  for  the  com- 
parison, and  smiled  frankly  at  the  Marquis, 
and  went  on  playing  her  game,  while  that 
ugly  little  M.  de  Gernay  talked  in  low 
tones  to  Madame  de  Ferrand,  and  watched 
her  all  the  time. 

Bather  early  in  the  evening  they  were 
interrupted.  A  note  was  brought  in  to  M. 
de  Montmirail,  who  looked  at  it^  begged 
hia  mother-in-law  to  excuse  him  for  an 
instant,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  A^ 
he  got  up  from  the  table  he  elanced  at 
Celia;  it  was  a  grave,  startled,  quite 
different  look,  and  she  knew  instantly  that 
in  some  way  that  note  concerned  her. 
Somehow  be  looked  sorry  for  her.  What 
was  it  I  Could  anything  have  happened 
toPaull 

Presently  M.  de  Montmirail  came  back 
again,  and  this  time  he  really  did  look  very 
solenm,  so  that  the  old  Vicomtesse,  and  M. 
de  Gemay,  and  Antoinette,  all  exclaimed 
together. 

Gelia's  blue  eyes  deepened  as  she  looked 
at  him,  and  she  turned  a  little  pala  He 
went  up  to  Mrs.  Percival,  who  started  with 
surprise ;  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that 
the  note  concerned  any  one  but  himself. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  am  truly  sorry 
to  spoil  such  a  pleasant  evening,  but  I  have 
just  seen  my  friend — your  friend,  Mr. 
Bomaine.  It  appears  that  he  has  brought 
you  some  news.  I  begged  him  to  come 
in,  ma  mdre,'  said  the  Marquis,  turning 
to  Madame  de  Ferrand,  "  but  he  has  not 
long  arrived  from  England,  and  his  only 
wish  is  to  see  these  ladies.  He  tells  me, 
too,  that  he  must  go  back  to-morrow 
morning  ;  therefore " 

Mrs.  Percival  started  up  hurriedly. 

"Dear  Madame,''  said  Madame  de 
Ferrand,  with  the  kindest  politeness,  ^'do 
not  delay  a  moment  We  shall  see  you 
again.  I  only  hope  the  news  is  nothing 
serious." 

Gelia  followed  her  aunt  out  of  the  room 
in  a  sort  of  dream.  What  could  have 
brought  Paul  now,  so  soon — before  he  could 
possibly  have  received  her  letter  I  With 
all  her  high  spirit,  all  her  confidence  in  her- 
self, and  in  Paul's  love,  she  dreaded  the 
explanation  of  that  evening.  Then  a  cloak 
was  put  gently  round  her  shoulders,  and 
she  looked  up  for  a  moment^  in  the  dim 
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light  of  the  veatibale,  into  a  face  she  could 
never  afterwards  forget :  it  was  so  fall  of 
admiration,  of  tenderness,  and  more  than 
that.  Gelia  knew  that  she  had  made  a 
conquest,  but  it  seemed  a  useless  one :  the 
adoration  of  the  most  perfect  of  heroes 
would  be  no  help  to  her  in  her  present 
scrapa  In  another  moment,  the  Marquis 
was  attending  on  her  aunt,  with  the  gravest 
politeness ;  he  now  looked  rather  pale  and 
stem;  perhaps  he  was  angry  at  having 
forgotten  himself  for  an  instant.  The 
dear  little  Antoinette  came  up  dose  to 
Celia,  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  softly. 

"  Ob,  don't  I "  Gelia  whispered,  and  with 
a  quick  caress  she  kissed  the  girl  on  both 
cheek?. 

"  Are  you  sad  1  '*  murmured  Antoinette. 
**Are  you  afraid  that  'ce  monsieur 'has 
brought  bad  news  of  the  old  friend  1  Are 
you  very  fond  of  him,  too  % " 

''Yes — oh,  yes;  perhaps  he  has,"  Celia 
answered  confusedly.  "  My  aunt  is  very 
anxioua" 

"  Shall  we  see  you  to-morrow  1 " 

'*  I  don't  know.  I  hope  so ; "  and  Celia 
followed  her  aunt,  who  had  gone  out  into 
the  courtyard  with  M.  de  Montmirail; 
they  were  looking  back  for  her. 

In  the  few  moments  of  crossing  the 
street  to  the  hotel  Celia  was  conscious  of 
an  intense  irritation  against  herself,  against 
Paul,  Vincent,  her  aunt,  the  whole  world, 
not  forgetting  those  people  who  were 
tiresome  enough  to  be  ill  and  die. 

She  hated  long  faces ;  and  she  felt  sure 
that  Colonel  Ward  was  dead.  All  this  had 
come  upon  her  too  suddenly,  and  she  was 
not  at  all  prepared  to  carry  out  the  tactics 
which  she  had  begun  in  her  useless  letter  to 
Paul  the  night  before.  She  was  angry,  and 
felt  a  little  reckless  and  desperate. 

When  Paul,  very  quiet  and  very  un- 
demonstrative, met  them  outside  the  Deux 
Flares,  and  M.  de  Montmirail  bowed  and 
went  back  to  his  house,  Celia  caught  her- 
self wishing  that  she  could  go  back  with 
him.  As  they  walked  into  the  hotel  she 
heard  Paul  telling  her  aunt  about  the 
Colonel ;  she  heard  the  quick  sob  in  her 
aunt's  voice:  "  Oh,  poor  dearl"  and  she 
herself  felt  perfectly  unmoved. 

Paul  did  not  speak  to  her.  They  had 
all  gone  up  into  a  little  ante-room  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Percival's  room,  a  narrow  slip, 
piled  with  boxes  and  parcels,  and  there 
Mrs.  Percival  sat  down  and  listened,  and 
cried  now  and  then,  for  she  was  a  soft- 


hearted woman.  She  was  too  mucli  ab- 
sorbed to  notice  anything  strange  or  un- 
natural in  Paul's  manner.  Of  courae  his 
grief  was  very  deep,  and  yet,  if  she  had 
reflected,  what  depth  of  grief  could  make 
a  division  between  him  and  Cellai  bo  that 
he  could  stand  in  a  room  where  she  was 
sitting,  and  talk  quietly  on,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  floor,  without  even  once  looking  at 
her  1  Mrs.  Percival  did  not  notice  it|  but 
Celia  did,  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  she 
shivered  as  she  sat  there;  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  was  afraid  Of  PaoL 

*'  But,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Percival 
at  last, "  what  quantities  of  things  yoa  must 
have  to  do!  Why  did  you  come  overf 
Really  it  was  rather  absurd.  Why  in  the 
world  didn't  you  write,  or  telegraph  1 " 

*' Because  I  had  something  to  do  here," 
Paul  answered.  '*I  am  going  back  to- 
morrow. I  want  to  talk  to  Celia  about 
something.  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind 
leaving  us  alone  together.  Shall  it  he 
now  t "  he  said,  turning  for  the  first  time 
to  Celia. 

<<Nowf  Certainly,  if  you  like/'  she 
answered,  in  a  tone  as  cold  as  his  own. 

«  Why — what  is  the  matter) "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Percival,  suddenly  waking  up  to  the 
situation  and  looking  in  amazement  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"Nothing,"  said  Celia,  <' except  that 
Paul  is  angry  with  me." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  folded 
her  hands.  She  was  looking  down,  and 
flashed  crimson.  Paul  turned  a  little 
whiter  than  before. 

"  But  what  is  it  I  Grood  gracioas  \ 
When  did  it  happen)  What  has  she 
done.  Paul  t "  cried  Mrs.  Percival. 

'  He  can't  tell  you,"  said  Celia  in  a  low 
tone,  as  Paul  made  no  answer.  "  Gro  away, 
dear  Aunt  Flo,  and  leave  us  to  fight  it  out. 
You  would  have  thought  there  was  trouble 
enough  without  this,  wouldn't  youl  *' 

"I  certainly  am  surprised  that  you 
should  both  choose  such  a  time  for  quar- 
relling," said  Mrs.  Percival 

She  stood  still  for  a  moment^  looking 
anxiously,  with  tearfol  eyes,  at  the  two  in- 
comprehensible young  people,  who  were 
both  staring  obstinately  at  the  ground.  Then 
8he  sighed,  shrugged  her  shonldeni,  and 
went  away  into  her  own  room  with  a  few 
parting  words. 

<- 1  muE>t  say,  if  you  persist  in  quarrelling 
now,  jou  will  be  very  unfeeling  and  very 
idiotic." 
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CHAPTER  XXL      GOWERS  CANONISATION, 

Meanwhile  Gower,  owing  in  part  to 
^  Fred's  instractions,  in  part  to  his  own  shy* 
ness,  and  in  part  to  hiB  fear  of  friglitening 
May,  was  behaving  towards  her  with 
singnlar  and  engaging  delicacy.  Except 
by  consulting  her  upon  the  position 
in  which  he  had  placed  himself  with 
i  his  father,  through  takmg  upon  himself 
Fred's  guilt,  he  hardly  reminded  her 
of  her  obligation,  or  eyen,  we  might 
almost  say,  of  their  engagement 

In  the  letter — ^with  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed up  his  telegram  to  his  father — Go  wer 
confessed  that  he  had  altered  the  figures  of 
the  cheque  under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
necessity^  when  his  father  was  too  ill  to  be 
troubled  with  such  matters;  that  he  had 
got  Beresford  to  endorse  and  cash  it  for 
him  because  he  was  too  nerrous  himself  to 
present  it ;  and  that  Beresford  had  no  know- 
ledge of,  and  no  benefit  from,  the  forgery. 

To  this  letter  he  had  got  the  following 
faiious  answer : 

'*  You  reckoned  on  my  death  when  you 
forged  that  cheque,  as  its  date  shovrs.  You 
shall  not  have  much  to  reckon  on  in  future, 
80  far  at  least  as  I  can  keep  you  out  of 
temptation;  for  you  shall  not  touch  one 
single  penny  of  what  I  can  leave  away 
from  you — not  one  penny  !  To  secure  you 
against  a  second  disappointment,  I  have 
given  instructions  that  you  are  to  be  sent 
for  to  attend  my  funeral — not  before. 

"George  Gower." 

This  letter  was  submitted  first  to  Fred, 
who  read  it  twice  before  pronouncing 
upon  it. 


*'  I  say,  old  fellow,  this  looks  serious," 
he  said  at  last. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  serious. 
It's  ruin,  that's  aE" 

"  Oh,  but  hang  it  I  he  won't  hold  on  to 
this,  you  know.'' 

"  Why  not)  What  else  could  he  do  t 
What  else  could  any  one  do  who  thought 
me  such  an  infernal  rogue )" 

*'  I  do  feel  such  a  sweep  about  this,  old 
man."  .  Gower  maintained  a  sullen  silence. 
''If  I  had  thought  he  would  have  taken  it 
like  thiSflshouldn'thaveallowed  you  todoit 
I  couldn't,  no  matter  what  became  of  me." 

''I  don't  know  how  else  you  could  have 
expected  him  to  take  it" 

"  But  you  didn't  expect  it  yourself,  or 
even  you  couldn't  have  done  it,  even  for 
Mav.  She  didn't  expect  it  any  way,  and 
she'll  just  be  heart-broken  about  it" 

Another  silence,  during  which  Gower's 
sulk  was  evidentlv  thawing. 

"Look  here,  old  fellow,  you've  only  to 
show  this  letter  to  Mav,  and  she  will  insist  on 
setting  you  right  with  your  father.  As  it 
is,  she's  wretched  enough  about  all  she 
owes  you ;  but  she  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  debt  as  this.  Give  me  a  couple  of  days 
clear  to  go  under,  and  she'll  be  glad,  and 
I'll  be  glad  to  be  out  of  it ; "  "  it "  meaning 
the  obligation  to  Gower,  but  being  also 
intended  to  suggest  May's  engagement. 

"  It's  too  late  now,"  Gower  growled ;  but 
added  immediately,  and  more  graciously  : 
"  And  any  way,  I  don't  want  to  be  out  of 
it" 

"  Well,  but  I  do— to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you — I'm  sick  of  everything :  Cam- 
bridge, and  debts,  and  duns,  and  this 
biggest  debt  of  all  to  you.  I  dare  say  you 
don't  mean  to  make  much  of  if,  and  any- 
how you  couldn't  make  more  of  it  than  it 
is.     It's  a  big  thing  to  owe  any  one — even 
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joa — ftod  I  cMk'l  stand  it  any  longer,  Jort 
give  me  a  day  or  tiro  to  doek  iindflr  to 


como  up  iomewbere  in  Anstralk  or  Cali- 
fornia, a  free  man  with  a  dean  slate,  and 
then  yon  can  send  in  my  eonfession  to  yoor 
goremor.  I  dedare  it  woold  be  a  relief  to 
me,  and  more  than  a  relief  to  May." 

'*  A  relief  to  get  oat  of  her  engagement^ 
yon  mean  t "  asked  Goirer. 

However,  Fred  was  as  little  anzioos  to 
give  a  tmthfbl  answer,  as  Gower  was  to 
hear  it 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  anjthbg  of  the  kind. 
She  has  said  nothing  to  me  abont  wishing 
to  get  oat  of  her  engagement;  bat  she 
never  ceases  to  speak  about  the  big  debt 
she  owes  you,  and  your  generosity,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  and  of  eoorse  this  letter 
will  make  her  think  more  of  it  than  ever." 

"  Bat  I  promised  to  show  it  to  her  when 
it  came,"  Gower  replied  quickly,  more  eager 
now  than  ever  to  show  it. 

*'  I  think  yoa  ought  to  show  it,  and  then 
she'll  not  make  any  bother  about  my  bolt- 
ing or  about  father  and  mother  getting  to 
know  the  whole  business." 

"  Ob,  I  mean  to  stand  to  it  now,'"  Gower 
said  loftOy. 

•'  It's  very  good  of  you ;  but  I  must  be 
considered,"  Fred  rejoined,  with  an  auda- 
cious inversion  of  their  mutual  positions ; 
and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  give  over 
again  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  allow 
Gower  to  have  his  own  selfish  way  in  the 
matter. 

The  fact  was  that  Fred  really  did  not 
care  very  much  now  which  way  the  matter 
went.  Gower  would  most  probably  be 
disinherited,  and  would  so  cease  to  be  an 
eligible  brother-in-law ;  while  Fred  was  sick, 
as  he  said,  of  Cambridge,  and  debts,  and 
duns,  and  sick  also  of  Gower's  trying  patron- 
age. He  did  not  in  the  least  fear  that  Sir 
George  Gower  would  pursue  him  with  a 
prosecution  to  America  or  Australia,  especi- 
ally after  he  had  frankly  confessed  the 
offence  to  the  exculpation  of  his  son;  and 
he  had  all  the  hopes  of  a  young,  sanguine 
and  self-confident  man  in  an  adventurous 
life  in  a  new  world.  As  for  the  blow  the 
revelation  of  his  crime  would  be  to  his 
mother  and  father,  and  his  exile  to  his 
mother  and  May,  he  hardly  had  it  in  his 
thoughts. 

Though,  therefore,  he  would,  on  the 
whole,  have  preferred  that  the  matter 
should  rest  where  it  was,  he  was  not 
so  anxious  about  it  as  to  be  unable  to 
suppress  the  appearance  of  anxiety,  or  even 
to  assume  plausibly  the  pretence  of  an 


opposite  anxiety—to  get  free  from    the 
insupportable  obligation  to  Gower. 

Thos  Gower,  to  his  stopdactioD,  foimd 
himself  adjured  by  Fred  to  do  him  the 
kindnoM  of  retracting  his  confesnona 
to  his  father  1  The  appeal  had  the 
effect  intended  by  Fred  of  immediatdy 
deddtng  Gower  to  stand  to  his  magnani- 
mons  Mlf-saoifiee.  His  infatuation  with 
May  would  have  finally  brought  him  to 
saeh  a  decision  in  any  case ;  bat  he  would 
have  hesitated,  and  held  off,  and  mortified 
Fred  with  a  croahing  sense  of  the  sacrifice 
he  was  making  for  lum,  if  that  wily  youth 
had  not  tamed  the  tables  upon  him  so 
completely. 

"  There's  your  sister  to  eonsider,"  Gower 
objected  at  last,  in  reply  to  Fred's  pleading 
to  be  relieved  bom  his  obligation. 

*'But  it  was  for  her  sake  you  did  it, 
wasn't  it  t  She  will  feel  this  debt  to  you 
more  than  I  do  when  she  sees  the  letter, 
and  will  be  more  glad  than  I  ehall  be  to 
be  done  with  it" 

"Hang  itl  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  sajing,  I've  made  too  much  of  it 
I'm  sure  no  one  could  have  made  less 
of  it" 

"  Well,  any  way,  there  it  ia  in  black  and 
white ;  there's  the  letter  telling  her  plain 
enough  how  much  she'll  owe  you  if  you 
don't  set  Uie  thing  right  with  your  father." 

"I  promised  to  show  it  to  her,"  Gh>wer 
rejoined  defensively,  suspecting  Fred  now 
of  a  cunning  design  to  keep  May  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  letter. 

"  Of  course  you  mast  show  it  to  her ;  I 
should  have  to  tell  it  to  her  myself  if  you 
didn't" 

"  But  I'm  not  going  to  back  out  of  i^*" 
Gower  rejoined,  a&ost  defiantly. 

*' You  may  not  wish  to  back  out  of  it, 
but  if  she  does,  you  can't  well  help  yourself." 

''  Do  you  mean "  here  he  palled  him- 
self up  on  the  brink  of  again  referring  to 
their  engagement — a  reference  he  felt  to 
be  dangerous.  "I  must  say,  Beresford, 
that  you  needn't  talk  as  if  I  had  forced 
you  to  let  me  ruin  myself  to  save  you.  I 
don't  know  what  any  fellow  could  have 
done  more  than  I  have  done,  and  I  didn't 
expect  to  have  it  flung  back  in  my  face 
like  this." 

<*  Flung  back  in  your  face !  It's  not  into 
your  face  it  has  been  flung,  and  yet  you 
think  I  don't  feel  enough  about  it  It's 
just  because  I  feel  so  much  about  it,  that  I 
can't  stand  it  any  longer.  If  it  were  not 
for  May  I  shouldn't  have  allowed  yoa  to 
do  it  at  all" 
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Fred  thus  Eacrificing  himeelf  for  hb  uster 
waa  rather  a  bewildering  idea  for  Gower  to 
take  in.  Neverthelesfi,  before  long  he 
found  himself  entreating  Fred  to  let  the 
thing  stand  as  it  was,  and  consulting  him 
as  to  the  best  way  of  persuading  May  to 
be  of  the  same  mind. 

"There  is  only  one  way,"  Fred  pro- 
nounced positively.  *'  To  make  her  believe 
that  your  father  will  hunt  me  down 
wherever  I  go.  That  will  fetch  her,  if 
anything  will  You  needn't  say  that  you've 
shown  me  the  letter." 

On  this  hint  Oower  spoke  to  May  when 
he  showed  hei  the  letter.  As  she  read  it,  he 
said,  by  way  of  minimising  the  blow  :  "  It 
was  only  what  I  expected,  you  know." 

"  But  does  your  father  really  mean  it  1 " 
she  asked,  looking  up  at  him  with  wide  and 
troubled  eyes. 

"There's  no  mistake  about  his  meaning 
it." 

"It's  terrible  I"  May  cried,  judging 
Gower^s  filial  feelings  by  her  own.  "  What 
shall  we  do  1    I  must  see  Fred." 

'-  There's  no  use  teUine  him  about  it," 
Gower  replied.  "  It  would  only  worry  him 
for  nothing.  I  shouldn't  have  shown  the 
letter  to  you,  if  I  hadn't  promised  to  let 
you  see  it" 

"  Bat  he  ought  to  see  it.  He  will  not 
allow  it;  he  cannot." 

"He  couldn't  help  himself,  for  he  knows 
the  sort  of  man  my  father  is.  He  would 
hunt  him  down  wherever  he  went  And 
then,  there's  your  father  to  consider 
besides." 

"  Ob,  what  can  we  do  1  If  father Ob, 

I  don'c  know  what  to  do  1 " 

"  There's  nothing  to  do,  really.  If  there 
were,  we  might  talk  it  over  with  your 
brother;  but  it's  no  good  making  him 
QQcomfortable  about  it" 

"  Tou  are  generous ;  more  than  generous  I 
Bat  he  on^ht  to  know  of  this;  he  could 
not  accept  it" 

«He  would  not  have  only  himself  to 
consider — there's  you  and  his  father  and 
mother;  so  he  couldn't  help  himself, 
even  if  I  would  allow  him  to  tell  my 
father ;  but  I  wouldn't  for  anything — not 
for  anything;  and  what's  the  use,  then, 
of  bothering  him  about  it  1 " 

Sorely  never  was  there  such  generosity, 
thought  May;  generosity  of  that  highest 
kmd  that  hardly  knows  itself,  and  will 
allow  none  else  to  know  of  it  Even  his 
boyish  mode  of  expressing  it  testified  to  its 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  to  her  thinking ; 
and  Grower,  as  Fred  had  predicted,  was  at 


once  endued  with  those  heroic  attributes 
which  May  had  ready  in  her  mind  to  fit  on 
the  first  knight  of  chivalry  she  might 
encounter. 

When  Gower  went  on  to  boast  that 
there  was  an  income  of  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year  which  his  father  could  not  alienate 
from  him,  May,  so  far  from  thinking  it  a 
mere  boast,  imagined  that  he  was  only 
minimising  the  sacrifice  he  was  making  for 
her. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  her  growing  idealisation 
and  admiration  of  GU>wer,  she  was  more 
wretched  than  ever  in  her  engagement, 
which  weighed  upon  her  as  a  crushing  debt 
which  had  just  been  doubled.  When  he 
ventured  to>day,  for  the  first  time,  to  kiss 
her,  her  whole  soul  revolted  with  a  shudder 
of  disgust  from  the  caress,  and  she  imme- 
diately made  come  pretext  to  escape  from 
the  room. 

She  hurried  upstairs  to  her  own  room, 
locked  the  door  behind  her,  flong  herself 
on  her  bed,  and  forgot  everything,  even 
Fred  and  her  father,  and  their  concern  in 
this  trouble,  in  her  overwhelming  misery 
at  her  own  share  in  it 

At  last  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  must  see  Fred,  and  open  out  to  him 
her  whole  hearty  and  confess  that  this  life- 
long burden  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

As  soon  as  she  had  reached  this  deter- 
mination, she  was  startled  by  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

"Who  is  it r' 

"It's  I." 

"Fred!" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  open." 

"  What  is  it  1 "  she  asked,  when  she  had 
opened  the  door.  She  thought  that  Fred 
had  already  puniped  his  news  out  of 
Gower,  and  had  come  to  say  that  his 
friend's  great  sacrifice  could  not  be 
accepted.    "What  is  it)" 

"  Gower  has  had  bad  news  from  home," 
Fred  replied  excitedly. 

"  From— from  his  father » " 

"  About  his  father.    He's  dead  1 " 

"Dead!" 

She  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  over- 
come utterly  by  the  thought : 

"This  blow  has  killed  him!" 

Fred,  perceiving  that  this  was  written  in 
her  ashy  face  and  horror-seeing  eyes, 
hastened  to  say : 

''  Yes;  he's  had  a  fit;  but  he's  had  them 
before,  and  it  was  touch-and-go  last  time." 

As  May  still  gazed  up  at  mm,  or  rather 
through  him.  or  at  some  horror  beyond,  he 
added: 
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"  It  IB  as  well  that  he  didn't  go  off  in  it 
yesterday,  when  he  got  Oower'B  letter,  or 
they  would  certainly  have  set  it  down  to  it." 

"But  don't  you  thmk " 

Here  she  stopped,  unable  to  express  the 
horror  of  her  fear. 

"That  the  letter  had  anything  to  do 
with  iti  I  wish,  May,  yon  wouldn't 
suggest  such  a  thing.  How  could  it  have 
an}  thing  to  do  with  it  t  A  shock  doesn't 
wait  till  next  day  to  give  a  man  a  fit" 

"He  doesn't  think  itT'  she  asked 
tremulously. 

"  Doesn't  think  what )  He  knows  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  if  you  mean  that. 
He  has  just  said  to  me  what  I  say  :  that  it 
was  well  that  it  didn't  happen  yesterday, 
after  he  had  got  the  letter." 

This  was  not  reassuring  to  May,  with 
her  idea  of  Qower's  magnanimity. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  shock  to 
him." 

*'  Of  course  it  was  a  shock  to  him ;  but 
he  was  in  some  degree  prepared  for  it,  as 
bis  father  had  an  attack  of  the  kind  a 
month  ago,  and  the  doctor  thought  then 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  A  second 
attack  was  certain  to  carry  him  off,  and 
certain  to  come  some  tima" 

Nothing,  however,  could  have  convinced 
May  that  the  blow  was  not  a  terrible  one 
to  Gower.  Even  supposing—  ^hich  it  was 
not  possible  for  her  to  suppose — ^that  the 
letter  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
death,  still  it  must  be  a  life-louR  pain  to 
Gower  to  think  that  his  father  died  with 
such  unjust  and  unforgivbg  thoughts  of 
him  in  his  heart  What  a  debt,  and  what 
a  reparation  did  they  not  owe  him,  did  she 
especially  not  owe  him,  for  all  he  suf- 
fered was  for  her  sake !  She  must  never 
again  for  a  moment  even  think  of  recalling 
the  promise  of  her  hand— the  slight  and 
sole  compensation  he  had  asked. 

Meanwhile  power,  do  what  he  would, 
could  not  help  thinking  less  of  his  father's 
death  than  of  his  will  Had  he  had  time 
to  alter  it)  Hia  mind  was  so  engrossed 
with  this  thought  that,  while  on  the  way 
to  the  train,  he  indirectly  sounded  Fred 
for  his  opinion  on  the  matter. 

"  He  could  hardly  have  been  long  ill  t " 
he  said  interrogatively. 

"  Not  many  minutes,  I  should  think,  or 
you  would  have  heard  first  of  his  illness." 

"Not  if— if  he  did  what  he  said  in  that 
letter— about  not  sending  for  me." 

"  Oh,  he  never  meant  that ;  and  any  way 
ihey  would  have  ceitainly  sent  before  for 
jou  if  it  hadn't  been  very  sudden." 


"Perhaps  it  was  Meldon  upset  him," 
Oower  suggested,  after  a  pause.  Meldon 
was  the  family  solicitor. 

"  There  was  hardly  time  for  that,"  Fred 
replied,  knowing  the  significance  of  the 
suggestion. 

"  He  would  send  at  once  for  him." 

"But  he  could  not  get  there  Ull  this 
morning  at  the  earliest,  and  if  he  had  been 
there  when  it  happened,  the  telegram  would 
have  come  from  him."  Evidently  Fred's 
agitation  had  not  prevented  him  thinking 
the  question  out  for  himself  already. 

"It  would  be  terrible  to  think  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,"  Oower  said  pre- 
sently, ashamed,  not  so  much  of  his  thoughts, 
as  of  Fred's  reading  them. 

"  How  could  it  f  It  would  have  happened 
when  he  read  your  letter,  if  it  had.  I  oould 
never  forgive  myself  if  I  thought  that  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  it" 

"  Everyone  will  say  it  had." 

"  No  one  will  know  anythhig  about  it" 

"  Meldon  will  know.  The  whole  house 
and  place  will  know ;  he  was  sure  to  have 
talked  of  it  Look  here,  Beresford,  yoa 
might  send  me  a  line  setting  me  right,  as 
it  can  do  you  no  harm  now." 

"Of  course,  if  you  like;  I  suppose 
they'll  not  talk  about  it" 

"  I  shall  take  care  that  they  don't" 

"  I  don't  very  much  care  for  myself,  but 
it  wouldn't  be  pleasant  hereafter  for  May. 
you  know ;  and,  besides,  I  would  rather  she 
thought  you  had  let  tlie  thing  stay  as 
it  is." 

"  I  shall  let  it  stay  as  it  is,  if  it  isn't  all 
over  the  place,"  Gower  rejomed  petulantly, 
adding,  however,  almost  apologetiodly :  "I 
may  have  to  live  all  my  life  among  them, 
and  it  would  be  always  coming  up  against 
me." 

This  recalled  Fred  to  Gowex's  probable 
promotion,  and  the  respect  due  tb^retow 

"So  it  would;  you're  quite  right  I 
shall  send  you  the  letter  to-night  without 
saying  anything  about  it  to  May ;  and,  I 
say,  you  will  write  at  once,  like  a  good  fellow, 
as  I  shall  be  wretched  till  I  hear." 

"I  shall  write  to  May  to-night,  of 
course.*' 

"I  shouldn't  say  anything  to  her,  if  I 
weie  you,  about  your  —  your  prospects; 
not  at  first,  I  mean ;  that's  why  I  asked 
you  to  write  to  me  too,"  Fred  suggested 
diffidently  and  deferentially. 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 " 

"She  woiddn't  expect  you  to  think 
about  that  at  first ;  she  has  such  Quixotic 
notions." 
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YARMOUTH   NOTES.* 

When  an  earnest  stadent  of  the  past 
takes  to  working  out  one  single  special 
vein  of  his  subject,  it  is  astonishing  what 
a  mine  of  wealth  he  often  succeeds  in 
bringing  to  light  And  few  topics  promise 
the  inquirer  more  abundant  archiBological 
results  than  local  investigation  by  a  resi- 
dent explorer. 

Ab  eyery  man  has  a  biography,  which, 
if  completely  known,  would  interest  the 
world  at  large,  so  eyery  town,  however 
smaU,  has  its  history,  which,  if  carefully 
sifted,  would  reveal  details  of  unsuspected 
importance,  singularity,  and  suggestive- 
ness. 

Like  almost  every  Great  Yarmouth  man, 
Mr.  Frederick  Dauby  Palmer  loves  his 
natiye  town  with  the  ardour  and  fidelity  of 
a  Swiss  mountaineer.  After  having  saved 
hia  Tolhouset  from  destruction,  and 
brought  some  of  its  secrets  to  the  light  of 
day,  he  now  rescues  a  series  of  more  recent 
events  from  beiog  floated  away  along  the 
stream  of  time. 

The  facts  recorded,  though  not  very 
old,  are  really  invested  with  an  artificial 
antiquity  by  the  immense  changes  that 
have  been  effected  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  will  be  eosu  that  they  are 
sufficiently  curious  to  deserve  the  trouble 
which  Mr.  Danby  Palmer  has  taken  in 
collecting  tliem  from  the  file  of  the 
"Norwich  Mercury,"  for  at  that  period 
Yarmouth  possessed  no  journal  of  its  own, 
but  waa  dependent  on  Norwich  for  the 
publication  of  its  local  news. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find,  in  records  like 
these,  the  same  names  of  representative 
families  retaining  their  positions  generation 
after  generation.  It  is  a  proof  that  the 
stock  must  be  good,  to  be  able  to  hold  its 
ofm  persistently  against  the  struggles  for 
supremacy,  if  not  for  life,  amidst  the  con- 
flicts of  race  against  race,  to  which  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  attribute  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  fortunes.  So  far  from 
giving  way  before  invasion  by  outsiders, 
more  than  one  of  these  names  has  acquired 
distinction  in  the  metropolis. 

If  the  evidence  of  our  << Notes"  may  be 
relied  on,  Yarmouth  people  are  not  the 
people  to  obey  the  summons,  "  Get  out  of 

•  "Yarmouth  Notes."  Firat  Series,  1830-40. 
By  Frederick  Daaby  Palmer.  Great  Yarmouth : 
J.  Buckle.    1887. 

t  See  "The  Yarmouth  Tolhouse,"  All  the 
Yeab  Roukd,  New  Series,  Vol.  xxxv.,  p.  88. 


the  way,  and  let  me  take  your  place." 
They  prefer  MacMahon's  declaration  at  the 
Malakoff,  "  J'y  suis ;  j'y  leste  "— *•  Here  I 
am,  and  here  I  remain." 

Now  that  authors  and  artists  are  tegin- 
ning  to  discoyer  the  charm  and  attraction 
of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  our  "  Notes  "  derive 
additional  value  from  the  fact  that  the 
harbour's  mouth  at  Yarmouth  is  one  of 
the  portals  leading  to  a  region  cf  quiet  and 
secluded  beauty,  an  almost  unthreaded 
watery  labyrinth,  which,  until  quite  recent 
years,  remained  almost  unknown  to 
the  great  ezcursionising  British  public. 
Yarmouth  men  of  the  period,  and  a  few  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours,  knew  where 
and  what  it  was,  and  enjoyed  it— all  the 
more  no  doubt,  because  they  bad  it  to 
themselvea  Before  long— who  can  tell 
when  t  next  summer,  perhaps — the  wild- 
fowl will  be  startled  and  shocked  by  an 
tigly,  gaudy,  big  Thames  house-boat  or  two 
moored  amidst  its  fringing  reeds. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  of  our 
<<  Notes "  with  a  good  deed  which  threw 
its  beams  afar.  • 

Every  one  who  has  walked  along  a  low 
beach  in  stormy  weather,  must  have  ob- 
served the  difficulty  which  a  broad  belt 
of  boiling  surf  opposes  to  a  safe  landing 
on  the  shore.  On  January  the  second, 
1830,  the  Norfolk  Association  for  Pre- 
serving the  Lives  of  Shipwrecked  Mariners 
reports  that  an  investigation '  had  tsken 
plaee  as  to  the  loss  of  seven  men  from  the 
brig  Hamond,  and  that  as  the  lifeboat  was 
not  constructed  with  a  view  of  affording  aid 
to  vessels  immediately  on  the  beach,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Palmer — one  more  good  deed 
adorning  the  course  of  a  long,  useful,  and 
honourable  career  —  had  most  kindly 
offered  to  supply  a  boat  for  that  purpose. 

A  week  afterwards  a  less  important  but 
still  good-natured  act  is  recorded.  The 
prisoners  in  the  gaol  returned  thanks  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Hook  for  the  good  dinner  of 
"  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  and  a  quart 
of  ale  each/'  which  he  had  given  them  on 
New  Year's  Day.  But  in  1S39,  such 
naughty  benevolence  was  not  allowed  to 
pass  without  rebuke.  Endeavours  were 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  any  ill-judged 
bestowid  of  cakes  and  ale.  January  the 
seventeenth.  —  The  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners having  complained  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  because  they  had  presented  a 
Christmas  dinner  to  the  paupers,  the 
Onardians  justified  such  proceedings. 
Cakes  and  ale  won. 

But  the  deeds  in  our  "  Yarmouth  Notes  " 
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are  not  all  yirtnea.  They  range  throngh 
a  sliding  scale  of  delinquency,  some,  at  the 
time,  not  thought  delinquent  at  all. 

August  the  twenty-ninth,  1833. —  On 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  great  annual 
main  of  cocks  had  been  fought  at  the  Bush 
Tavern,  South  Quay,  between  the  gentle- 
men of  Norwich  and  the  gentlemen  of 
Yarmouth,  for  fi?e  pounds  a  battle,  and 
fifty  pounds  the  odds,  which  was  won  by 
Norwich,  who  were  six  battles  ahead. 

July  the  eighteenth. — A  ^ht  had  taken 
place,  on  the  Factory  Denes,  for  one 
soyereign,  between  Thomas  Pnrdy,  of 
Oaister,  commonly  known  as  '*  The  Caister 
Champion,"  and  Gtoorge  Elliott,  of  Ingham. 
At  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  round 
(the  battle  lasted  ope  hour  and  fifty 
minutes)  Elliott  was  declared  the  victor. 

Pugilism  was  reasonably  cheap  in  those 
days,  to  give  a  nearly  two-hours'  mill  for 
the  small  sum  of  twenty  shillings.  But  it 
was  for  glory  that  they  fought,  and  not  for 
lucre. 

In  the  previous  year,  May  the  thirty-first, 
th^  "  Bights  of  Women  "  were  enforced  by 
''two  female  factory  hands,  aged  re- 
spectively sixteen  and  seventeen,  who  had 
'  fought  it  out '  on  the  Denes,  the  prize,  a 
( young  tar,'  when  the  '  shorter  combatant' 
proved  victorious."  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  young  tar's  wishes  were 
consulted  in  the  matter,  or  whether  he 
resignedly  kissed  and  said  good-bye  to  tiie 
taller  combatant.  He  might  have  been 
wise  to  stick  to  his  longer  love,  lest  the 
short  one,  elated  by  conscious  prowess, 
should  give  him,  too,  a  drubbing,  in  case 
he  failed  to  love,  cherish,  and  obey  her,  to 
her  liking.  But  the  sequel  of  their  ad- 
ventures is  not  recorded;  the  thread  of 
their  story  is  broken  and  lost  As  Alphonse 
Karr  has  said;  there  is  no  third  volume  in 
actual  life. 

When  we  have  long  enjoyed  a  great 
convenience,  we  cannot  conceive  people's 
getting  on  without  it ;  and  are,  therefore, 
not  surprised  to  read,  April  eighteenth, 
1839,  that  a  petition  had  been  adopted  in 
favour  of  a  Penny  Postage. 

On  July  second  of  the  following  year, 
another  great  innovation  was  actually 
accomplished.  The  New  Police  had  made 
their  ''maiden  turn  out"  under  Captain 
Love.  Mr.  J.  Nolloth  (a  first-rate  tailor) 
had  supplied  the  uniforms. 

A  week  afterwards,  the  reproach  is 
flung  in  their  face  that  "  a  fellow  named 
GuUingford  had  cut  down  the  door-stalls 
of  Mr.  William  Sayer's  house,  on  which 


he  was  engaged  nearly  two  hours  without 
being  detects  by  any  of  the  New  Poliea" 

They  were  too  fully  occupied  in  stratting 
about  in  the  Nolloth  unifornu  to  pay 
attention  to  Mr.  Sayer's  door-stalls.  Let 
us  forget  for  once  their  excuseable  weak- 
ness. Homer  sometimes  sleeps;  the  sun 
has  spots.  When  the  freshness  of  their 
uniforms  wore  off,  the  New  Police  were 
more  wide-awake. 

Contested  elections  could  not  help  leaving 
their  mark  in  our  "  Notes."  We  can  only 
appreciate  the  following  instance  by  asking 
what  would  be  the  chance  of  any  candidate 
now  who  should  argue  that  slaves  were 
justifiable  property. 

In  1831,  Colonel  Anson  and  Mr.  Bum- 
bold  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Colville  and 
Mr.  Bliss.  T.  Clowes,  Esq.,  in  propoamg 
the  first  two  gentlemen,  adverted  to  the 
circumstance  of  Mr.  Colville  being  a 
merchant  connected  with  the  West  Indian 
trade,  and  a  supporter  of  colonial  sUvery. 
Mr.  Colnlle  also  spoke  at  length,  amid 
much  tumult,  during  which  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  loud  yella  of  various  kindi^ 
attacking  the  BUI  (Reform)  for  its  dis- 
franchising nature,  and  defending  colonial 
slavery.  He  and  his  colleague  Tost  their 
election,  but,  before  the  poll  was  closed, 
left  t^e  town.  At  which,  the  jubilaat 
correspondent  of  the  "  Mercury "  writes, 
"May  Day  became  more  than  common 
exhilarating,  by  the  agreeable  informatbn, 
quickly  diffused  through  the  town,  that  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  of  the  constitution 
had  fled,  happy  in  evading  and  escaping 
from  merited  punishment ;  so  irritated  were 
the  minds  of  the  lower  class  of  society 
against  these  obtruders,  without  a  shadow 
of  claim  to  their  suffrages,  that,  by  their 
flight  on  Sunday  morning,  they  probably 
escaped  an  ablution  in  the  waters  oi  the 
beautiful  river  Tare." 

At  a  subsequent  election — 1S38— one 
thorough-going  adherent,  ''  a  poor  fellow 
who  tooK  some  psrt  in  the  election," 
entered  so  heartily  into  the  game  as  to 
declare  that,  if  Mr.  Baring  lost  ttie  election, 
he  would  hang  himself.  The  poll  dosed 
at  four,  and  he  effectually  hung  himself 
and  was  cut  down  before  five  o'clock. 

Communities  and  corporations  in  diffi- 
culty how  to  honour  the  Qaeen's  Jubilee, 
might  have  taken  hints  from  the  celebra- 
tion of  her  Coronation  at  Yarmouth.  After 
various  suggestions  had  been  made  and 
abandoned,  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer  moved : 
*'  That  a  subscription  be  entered  into,  to 
provide  such  amusements  for  the  poor  of 
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the  towOy  as  may  seem  fit  to  the  sub- 
Bcribers." 

^  Accordingly,  on  Tharcday,  the  festivi- 
ties began,  but  were  interrapted  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain.  The  remainder  of  the 
sports  were  postponed  until  Friday  after- 
noon, when  they  recommenced  at  three 
o'clock,  with  most  propitious  weather  and 
brilliant  sunshine. 

First  came  two  chimney-sweeps  in  full 
costuma  They  dived  in  a  tub  of  meal 
for  pieces  of  money,  which  they  picked 
out  with  their  mouths.  Numberless 
sneezings  and  many  colUsions  of  sooty 
heads,  now,  however,  converted  into  floury 
nobs,  took  place  during  this  match,  to  the 
great  merriment  of  the  assembled  crowds. 
At  length  the  money  was  all  abstracted, 
and  the  performers,  well  washed,  made 
their  bows  and  retired  from  the  stage. 

Next  came  bobbing  for  oranges  in  tubs 
of  water,  by  boys  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them.  Then  a  singing  match  for 
boys,  which  was  won  by  an  urchin  of  the 
name  of  John  Hntchin,  who  sung  two 
comic  songs  with  inimitable  humour  and 
effect  A  hornpipe  match  followed,  in 
which  the  best  dancers  made  up  by  agility 
for  what  was  wanting  in  grace  and 
elegance.  Grinning  through  horse-collars 
succeeded,  and  here  one,  Billy  Deny,  was 
successful. 

Then  we  had  six  old  women,  drinking 
scalding  hot  tea  for  a  prize  of  one  sovereign. 
The  efforts  of  these  poor  old  ereatnres  to 
gulp  down  the  almoat  boiling  fluid  were  at 
once  both  pitiable  and  ludicrous.  But 
they  appeared  to  enjoy  the  parts  they  were 
acting  almost  as  much  as  the  spectatorp, 
who  gave  way  to  the  most  uproarious 
laughter.  They  were  all  well  rewarded 
for  their  exhibition. 

There  were  also  donkey  races,  climbing 
soaped  poles,  gingling  matches  (single 
combats  with  sticks  or  clubs),  running 
wheelbarrows  blindfold,  a  rowing  match, 
and  races  after  pigs  with  their  tails  soaped ; 
and  twenty-four  barrels  of  ale  were  given 
away  to  the  populace  on  the  ground. 

At  half-past  ten  at  night  the  Market 
Place  was  fiterally  crammed  with  people  to 
witness  the  display  of  flreworks,  which 
was  splendid,  and  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
and  concluded  the  Coronation  amusements. 
Immediately  after  the  fireworks  had  ceased 
the  crowd  dispersed,  and  by  twelve  o'clock 
the  streets  were  as  quiet  as  upon  ordinary 
occasions. 

Who  says  that  Great  Yarmouth  was  not  a 
well-behaved  town  on  that  joyous  evening  1 


AN  UNNOTICED  INCIDENT. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

The  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn 
had  passed  monotonously,  but  more 
pleasantly,  to  Lisa  than  any  time  since 
the  first  few  months  of  her  marriage. 
It  was  winter  now  again,  just  a  year  since 
Dennis  West  had  dropped  so  unexpectedly 
into  her  life,  and  in  all  that  year  his  friend- 
ship had  never  failed  her.  He  was  away 
just  now — something  had  gone  wrong  with 
bis  business  affairs,  and  he  had  been  spend- 
ing the  past  week  or  two  in  looking  after 
them. 

It  was  cold,  bright,  frosty  weather  now, 
and  Mr.  Bailton,  who  was  certainly  a  hard- 
working man,  was  taking  advantage  of  one 
of  his  rare  holidays  to  give  his  family  a 
da^'s  skating.  The  children  were  all 
mustered  in  &e  hall,  and  Mr.  Bailton  was 
looking  them  over  to  see  if  they  were  in 
every  respect  fit  to  go  out  with  him. 

'*  Lisa,  look  at  that  child's  gloves." 

Lisa  looked. 

"  Put  on  your  best  gloves  to-day,  Paul  1 " 

"  I  haven't  got  any  best." 

'( Yes,  dear,  you  have.  Where  are  they ) 
I  bought  you  a  pair  a  fortnight  ago." 

So  she  had ;  but  Jane  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously nv earing  them  to  school  every  day, 
and  this  was  the  result 

<'  I  haven't  any  but  these,"  Paul  said 
stolidly,  with  a  hazy  notion  that  either  he 
or  Jane  was  in  for  a  row,  and  that  it  had 
better  be  he,  because  Jane  was  only  a  girl. 

'*  You  naughty  boy,  you  know  I  bought 
you  a  new  paur.    Where  are  they  1 " 

"There,  there,  don't  scold  the  poor 
child  and  spoil  his  day,"  said  Mr.  Bailton 
fretfully.  *'  I  reaJly  think  you  might  try 
to  have  the  children  decently  dressed  when 
I  am  going  to  take  them  out." 

So  it  was  mother  who  was  in  for  the 
row  after  alL  Well,  mother  was  always  in 
rows ;  still  it  seemed  rough  on  mother  that 
she  should  be  scolded  because  they  had  not 
obeyed  her. 

.  When  they  reached  Begent's  Park,  they 
found  the  ice  bearing,  and  a  good  many 
skaters.  The  frost  had  not  lasted  long,  and 
the  Humane  Society  was  in  full  force  with 
all  its  apparatus.  The  sight  of  the  ropes  and 
ladders  startled  Lisa,  and  she  timidly 
suggested  that  they  should  inquire  which 
was  the  shallowest  part.  The  shallowest 
part,  however,  proved  to  be  also  the  most 
crowded ;  so  Mr.  Bailton  decided  to  try 
elsewhere,  where  only  a  few  skaters  were 
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disportiiig  themaelyeSi  and,  ten  minate* 
later,  they  were  all  on  the  ica 

There  is  nothiDg  like  yiolent  ezereiae  for 
driving  away  low  spiritB,  and  there  is  no 
exercise  more  delightful  than  skating — so 
slight  a  motion  of  the  masdes  sends  this 
heavy  body,  which  drags  so  wearily  on 
foot,  flying  lightly  along,  the  fre^  wind 
blowing  in  the  face,  the  warm  blood  dancing 
and  racing  through  all  oue's  veins,  in  the 
intense  enjoyment  of  motion,  without  the 
fatigue  of  motion.  We  rise  to  the  level  of 
a  bird  when  skating,  only,  Mercuiy-Iike, 
our  wings  are  on  our  feet 

Before  long  Mrs.  Bailton  was  eojoying 
herself  thoroughly,  and  Mr.  Bailton  laugh- 
ing happily  with  the  childreu.  The  chOdren 
skated  well,  and  did  not  need  to  be 
dragged  about,  which  was  fortunate,  for 
Lisa  would  certainly  have  done  most  of 
the  dragging ;  and,  as  it  wap,  she  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  spend  the  afternoon  very 
pleasandy  indeed. 

She  watched  her  tall,  stylish  daughter 
skating  about  with  her  father,  and  thought 
how  well  they  looked  together.  So  did 
the  younger  ones  as  they  dashed  about  in 
couples. 

Lisa  was  the  odd  one  of  the  party ;  but 
it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  let  that  trouble 
her.  Fresh  people  kept  coming  on  the  ice. 
She  enjoyed  watching  almost  as  much  as 
skating. 

Presently,  as  she  stood  at  the  fuither 
end  of  the  pond,  her  husband  and  children 
came  skating  towards  her ;  they  stopped  as 
they  neared  her,  and  for  a  few  moments 
they  all  stood  in  a  group  watching  the  rest 
of  the  skaters.  A  stalwart  couple,  both 
about  six  feet  high,  came  skating  clumsily, 
but  happily,  along,  wavered,  clutched 
wildly  at  each  other,  and  felL  A  few 
good-natured  people  rushed  forward  to 
assist  them,  when  there  was  heard  a  re- 
sonant crack,  and  a  long  white  line  shot 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  pond.  There 
was  a  chorus  of  '*  Obs  " — half  laughter  and 
half  fear — and  a  general  stampede  for  the 
shore.  Mr.  Bailton  was  one  of  the  first  to 
move,  but  in  a  second  he  reooUectedy 
stopped,  hesitated,  then  seized  Kate  in  one 
hand,  Paul  in  the  other,  and  made  for  the 
bank,  calling  to  the  others  to  come  on. 

Lisa  stood  breathless.  She  had  seen  the 
pause,  the  consideration — *'  Which  shall  I 
ssve  t " — and  that  she  had  been  left,  and 
the  sight  took  away  all  desire  and  power 
to  move.  Next  second,  two  strong  arms 
seized  her  shoulders,  and  she  was  hurled, 
rather  than  drawn,  into  safety. 


Every  one  stood  silent  on  the  bank, 
waiting  to  see  the  water  bubble  up  tbrongh 
the  crack.  They  did  not  see  it  The 
ice  looked  as  strong  and  as  safe  as  ever, 
and  presently  people  began  to  realise  this 
and  to  feel  foolish. 

Lisa  heard  a  low,  jolly  laugh,  and,  look- 
ing up  at  her  rescuer,  saw  a  big,  black- 
bearded  man,  who  took  off  his  nat  and 
began  apologising  for  his  annecessary 
roughness. 

"  No  danger  whatever ;  the  ice  is  joat 
settling  dowiL  I  suppose  you  knew  thst, 
and  so  didn't  movei  I  thought  you  were  too 
frightened  to  stir,  and  so  I  just  shot  yon 
off.  I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  yon ;  but  I  saw 
you  were  quite  alone,  and  it  took  the 
disgrace  off  my  own  flight  to  rescue  some- 
body." 

He  laughed  again,  and  started  on  the 
ice  once  more,  followed  by  several  otheii. 

**  I  say,  he  thought  mother  was  alone  1 ' 
said  PauL  '<If  the  ice  had  broken,  and 
ycu  hadn't  got  wet,  I  should  have  been 
glad  he  was  diere,  wouldn't  you,  father  t" 

No  one  seemed  disposed  to  follow  Paul 
into  these  abstract  speculations.  Mr.  Bail- 
ton  changed  the  subject  abruptly,  saying : 

''  Nonsense,  don't  let  a  little  crack  like 
that  frighten  you.    Come  along." 

Mr.  Bailton  was,  perhaps,  just  a  little 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  that  made  his 
tone  all  the  harsher. 

''  I  do  not  care  to  come." 

"  Ton  can't  stand  about  all  alone  in  the 
cold.  If  you  won't  skate,  you  had  better 
go  home." 

*'I  will  ga  Tell  the  children  I  am 
tired.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  take  care  of 
them." 

'*  I  am  sorry  you  are  tired.  Hind  and 
take  a  good  rest  when  you  get  home,"  and 
he  skated  after  the  children  round  the 
comer,  leaving  her  on  the  bank. 

A  sudden  turn  brought  her  bearded 
rescuer  to  her.  He  saw  her  struggling 
with  her  skates,  and  stopped.  A  look  cf 
good-natured  remorse  overspread  his  hand- 
some, kindly  face,  as  he  noticed  her  coloar- 
less  lips  and  trembling  handa 

"  QoiBg  %  Let  me  take  your  skates  off, 
and  let  me  apologise  agaiiL  I  can  see  I 
frightened  you,  though  the  crack  didn't 
Perhaps  I  hurt  you;  but  we  never  have 
any  ice  in  Ireland,  so  I  don't  understand 
it,  and  I  really  thought  there  was  danger, 

and,  as  you  were  alone Pray  do  not 

be  angry  with  me." 

He  changed  his  sentence  because  he  saw 
that  for  some  reason  his  words  troubled  her, 
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and  supposed  that  she  resented  his  address- 
iog  her  a  second  time;  though,  indeed,  the 
yeriest  prade  living  coold  not  have  taken 
offence  at  his  frank,  impersonal  manner. 
Lisa  felt  a  sadden  mshof  emotion  to  think 
only  a  stranger  should  care  to  deprecate 
her  anger. 

"Indeed,  I  am  not  angry.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you." 

''  Then  I  hurt  you.  You  are  looking  as 
white  as  a  ghost" 

"No,  not  at  all;  indeed  no,  only  I  am 
tired,  and  not  yery  well,  so  I  am  going 
home.  Thank  you,"  as  he  gave  her  her 
skates  neatly  strapped  together,  and  she 
made  an  effort  to  look  strong  and  in- 
dependent as  she  walked  up  the  low,  steep 
bank. 

"One  moment,"  he  said. 

She  turned. 

*'  Vm  waiting  for  my  wife,"  he  said,  "but 
she  won't  scold  me  for  making  her  wait 
when  I  tell  her  what  I  have  been  doing. 
You  must  let  me  see  you  home,  or  at  least 
to  the  station." 

"Oh,  thank  you;  no,*  it  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  another  voice. 
"  It  seems  I  am  come  just  in  time  to  be  of 
ue,  Lisa." 

"Ob,  Dannis,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
back  again." 

"  That's  aU  right,  then,"  said  the  stranger 
cheerfully.  "  I  can  leave  yon  with  an  easy 
coQBcience." 

''Thank  you,  very  much,"  said  Lisa. 

The  stranger  waited  just  a  second,  be- 
cause, if  the  new-comer  were  the  lady's 
brother  or  husband,  it  was  only  natural  he 
would  want  to  make  some  acknowledgment 
of  his  attention  to  her ;  and  such  was  the 
frank  cheerfulness  of  his  manner  that 
Dennis  found  himself  instinctively  mur- 
muring some  indistinct  courtesy.  Then  he 
and  Lisa  walked  towards  the  gate  in 
silence. 

Presently  Lisa  said : 

"Don't  you  think  he  must  be  rather  a 
nice  husband  1 " 

"Who!" 

"  Why,  he ;  the  gentleman  who  took  off 
my  skates.  I  was  tired,  and  wanted  to  go 
hone,  and  couldn't  manage  the  straps." 

"Didn't  Donald  know  you  wanted  to 
go  home  1 " 

"Yes,  of  course  I  didn't  go  without 
telling  him ;  but  he  was  at  the  other  side 
of  the  pond.  I  dare  s%y  he  did  not  know 
I  was  going  just  at  that  moment." 

Poor  Lisa !  between  her  sense  of  dis- 


comfort at  what  she  took  for  a  rebuke 
in  Dennis's  tone,  and  her  dislike  of  ex- 
plaining her  husband'd  neglect,  she  spoke 
very  lamely. 

But  she  was  mistaken.  The  disapproval 
was  not  for  her,  for  Dennis  had  reached  the 
bridge  a  moment  before  the  ice  cracked, 
and  had  seen  and  understood  the  whole 
incident. 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  exactly  proper," 
she  said,  "  but  he  only  meant  to  be  kind, 
because  he  saw,  I  mean  thought,  I  was 
alone." 

'*  You  were  alone,"  Dennis  said  abruptly. 
<<When  I  am  not  with  you,  you  are 
always  alone.  When  will  the  others  come 
back!" 

"Ob,. not  until  late;  they  are  going  to 
a  little  party  after  the  skating.  I  had 
forgotten  that" 

And  she  remembered  that  no  one  had 
recalled  it  to  her  mind,  or  asked  if  she 
would  not  join  them  when  she  was 
rested. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  to  the 
Marylebone  Boad;  as  they  crossed  it,  a 
sickly  hideous  colunm  of  smoke  rushed 
up  through  one  of  the  ventiUtors  to  the 
Underground  Bailway. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  said,  taking  a  deep 
breath  of  the  clear,  frosty  air,  '*  we  have  to 
go  down  among  that  to  get  home." 

"  We  are  not  going  home,"  said  Dennis 
quietly,  "  we  are  going  somewhere — any- 
where, it  does  not  matter :  a  picture-gallery 
will  do." 

<'I  think  I  should  like  it,"  said  Lisa, 
hesitating.  *<  I  am  not  wanted  at  home ; 
the  chilaren  will  not  be  back  until  the 
evening;  and  Donald  will  be  quite  late; 
and  a  picture-gallery  will  be  such  a  pleasant 
change." 

"  That's  it,"  said  Dennis  shortly.  ''  It 
is  time  you  had  a  change." 

They  walked  on  through  the  streets 
until  they  reached  the  gallery ;  but  when 
they  entered  it^  Ddnnis  led  her  past 
all  the  pictures  to  a  quiet  seat,  and  signed 
to  her  to  sit  down.  She  looked  up  sur- 
prised. 

'-  We  came  here  to  talk,"  he  said  shortly. 
"Lisa,  I  was  on  the  bridge  just  now,  and 
I  saw  all  that  happened." 

She  saw  something  in  his  face  which  she 
did  not  understand. 

'*Then — ^it  is  no  use  pretending  any 
more  I  "  she  said. 

^''  No ;  it  is  no  use  pretending  any  more. 
Lisa,  all  this  year  you  have  been  pretend- 
ing not  to  be  wretjhed,  and  I  have  been 
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pretending  to  believe  you.  Bat  I  have 
known  all  the  time  how  things  were." 

*'  YeB|"  she  said.  "  I  pretended  to  be 
satisfied  when  I  thought  you  believed  me ; 
but  that  is  no  use  now.  It  is  often  like 
that — nearly  always  when  you  are  not 
here." 

When  he  was  not  there !  And  he  had 
come  to  tell  her  that  he  must  go  away  for 
good.  That  was  the  news  he  had  brought 
back  from  his  three  weeks  of  inspection. 
His  losses  had  been  so  great,  his  affairs  had 
become  so  involved,  that  nothing  but  his 
own  presence  could  stave  off  ruin.  He 
must  tell  her  that  he  must  leave  her — 
almost  at  once — leave  her  now  she  had 
grown  used  to  his  friendship — leave  her 
without  a  friend  in  the  world,  to  bear  her 
troubles  alone. 

Oh|  Lisa!  glad-hearted,  bright-souled 
Lisa,  were  you  only  made  for  this — to 
wear  out  your  life  as  the  despised  drudge 
of  a  man  who  has  tired  of  you )  And  must 
the  man  who  loved  you  as  a  child,  and 
loves  you  now  with  a  new  love,  so  much 
more  deep  and  tender  than  the  old,  leave 
you  to  bear  your  burden  alone  1 

No,  never.  She  had  as  good  a  right  to 
love  and  happiness  as  any  woman  in  the 
world.  Why  should  she  live  this  long, 
slow  death,  when  he  could  give  her  far 
better  things  1 

"  Tou  want  to  tell  me  something,"  she 
said.  "Is  it — is  it  that  you  are  going 
sooner  than  you  thought  t " 

"  I  am  goins;  at  once." 

She  watched  him  with  parted  lips,  wait- 
ing, perhaps  guessing  what  was  coming, 
for  hb  voice  had  no  sound  of  farewell  in 
it. 

<'  Lisa,"  he  went  on,  "  when  I  first  came 
back  I  tried  in  my  blundering  way  to  show 
you  that  my  childish  love  for  my  pretty 
tyrannical  cousin  was  gone,  outgrown." 

"  Yes,  I  understood ;  if  it  had  not  been 
so,  you  would  not  have  come." 

"  I  would  not,  Lisa.  I  came  back  to  be 
your  friend,  and  I  stayed  to  be  your  friend, 
and    I   saw   your    sweetness,   and   your 

f>atience,  and  your  suffering.  And  now  I 
ove  you  ten  thousand  times  more  than 
ever  you  were  loved  in  your  beautiful 
youth." 

<'  Oh,  my  beautiful  youth  ! "  It  was  a 
cry  of  bitter  regret  for  good  things  hope- 
lessly past 

«  There  is  no  woman  on  earth  more  to  be 
pitied  than  you.  Your  youth  is  gone,  and 
your  beauty  is  gone,  and  you  have  nothing 
instead  of  them." 


'*Why  do  you  tell  meT'  she  Bud 
wearily.    *'  Do  I  not  know  1 " 

*'  Lisa,"  he  went  on,  "  some  women  hare 
to  bear  poverty,  and  bear  it  because  their 
husbands  love  them.  Some  have  to  bear 
neglect,  but  their  lives  are  passed  in  easp, 
and  they  do  not  mind  it ;  others  who  hare 
neither  love  nor  comfort  have  pride  and 
pleasure  in  their  children.  What  hare 
you  I  I  alone  love  you,  why  Bhould 
you  not  love  met  I  alone  want  you, 
why  may  I  not  have  you  f  Lias,  I  swear 
to  you  that  if  your  husband  loved  you,  I 
should  not ;  if  there  had  been  any  hope  in 
your  life,  I  should  have  been  content  to 
have  passed  out  of  it  in  silence;  hut  yon 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  ahoek  once 
over,  no  one  will  even  miss  you.  Bemember 
what  happened  just  now." 

It  was  true,  she  knew  it  If  she  had 
died  that  day,  she  knew  how  little  difier- 
ence  it  would  have  made  in  her  home. 

*' Yonr  husband,  whom  you  trtisted  in 
your  youth,  fails  you  now.  Can  yon  deny 
it!" 

•'No." 

**  And  to  which  of  your  children  canyoo 
turn,  saying  :  <  This  one  at  least  will  be  the 
comfort  of  my  age  t ' " 

"  To  none  of  them." 

"  Lisa,  will  you  come  with  me  to-night, 
toMerguil" 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  a  few  feet 
apart.  There  was  no  passion  in  their 
voices  or  their  eyes.  She  only  wjuted  while 
he  spoke  his  unalterable  conviction.        ^ 

*'  You  have  no  idea  what  it  will  be  like, 
he  eaid.  "  Instead  of  your  life  here  with 
its  endless  sh'ghts  and  loveless  patience, 
instead  of  the  burden  which  has  worn  jora 
poor  weak  hands  and  bruised  your  dear 
true  heart,  you  will  have  rest,  andperpetu^ 
summer,  and  soft  airs,  and  endless  love  and 
tenderness." 

"  I  wm  come." 

"  We  will  go  to-night,"  he  said.  "  Ihwe 
had  news  which  makes  it  absomtely 
necessary  that  I  should  go  at  once.  K  Jou 
come  with  me,  Donald  will  never  gnew 
where  we  are.  He  wOl  not  think  I  hare 
gone  to  Mergui,  because  I  have  so  oBen 
spoken  of  going  there.  He  wiU  think  that 
was  only  a  blind." 

••I  dare  say."  _,„ 

'*The  train  starts  at  11.30.  Will  yon 
come  to  my  rooms  %  That  will  he  better 
than  your  going  to  the  station.  Stations 
are  so  crowded.  I  should  not  like  yon  to 
be  in  a  crowded  station  at  night ' 

"I  will  come." 
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'*  He — Donald^  I  mean — will  not  be  back 
until  late,  yon  say  f  The  steamer  will  have 
started  before  he  finds  ont  yon  are  gone." 

"  I  snppose  so." 

"  Till  to-night,  then.  We  mnst  part  now. 
I  ha¥e  things  to  arrange.    Do  not  be  late." 

'•'  Good-bye." 

•*  Oood-bye,  Lisa,  my  love.  I  will  make 
yoa  so  happy." 

"  I  hope  so,  I  think  so ;  and  I  shoald  like 
to  be  happy  before  I  die,  and  no  one  wants 
me  hera" 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  he  pnt  her 
Into  a  cab  at  the  door. 

"  Do  not  be  later  than  eleven,"  he  said. 

"No." 

She  did  not  look  np  as  the  cab  drove  off, 
sho  sat  as  in  a  dream.  So  it  was  all  over — 
the  long,  bitter,  joyless  straggle — she  was 
going  to  be  happy  at  last.  One  person  in 
the  world  wanted  her,  she  wonld  go  to 
him,  and  her  place  here  would  simply  dose 
np.  No  one  woinld  miss  her  j  no  one  would 
even  besorprised;  whatever  she  did  had 
slirays  been  displeasing.  She  had  tried  so 
hard  to  be  good  all  these  years,  and  what 
was  the  nse  1 

The  harassed  servant  showed  no  surprise 
88  she  re-entered,  only  inquiring  if,  since 
she  had  come  home,  she  would  clean  the 
plate  as  she  usually  did  on  Wednesday 
afternoons.  Lisa  said,  '^Tes,"  and  put  on 
her  apron  to  begin,  laughing  softly  to  her- 
self as  she  pofished  the  best  tea-pot  and 
the  not  very  numerous  spoons  and  forks, 
to  think  that  she  should  never  do  such  work 
again,  for  she  was  to  be  a  drudge  no  longer, 
bnt  a  happy  woman,  loving  and  loved. 

The  time  passed  quickly,  she  was  as- 
tonished to  find  how  late  it  was.  When 
the  children  returned  from  the  party  they 
were  tired,  which  waa  fortunate,  for  it 
made  them  inclined  to  go  to  bed,  and  they 
went  on  her  suggestion  without  any  oppo- 
sition. The  eldest  girl  had  stayed  with 
her  father.  Lisa  was  annoyed  and  dis- 
tressed, for  grown-up  parties  and  late  hours 
were  even  more  harmful  for  Kate  than  for 
most  young  girls.  Then  she  recollected 
tiiat  nothing  Kate  did  need  concern  her 
now.  There  was  positive  rest  in  the 
thought  already. 

Poor  Lisa!  A  strong-minded,  high- 
spirited  woman  would  have  kno?ni  better, 
wonld  have  known  the  road  she  was  taking 
had  never  yet  proved  the  road  to  happi- 
nes?.  A  wise  woman  would  have  seen  the 
weakness  of  Dennis's  arguments,  would 
have  understood  better  what  she  was 
doing.    But  poor  Lisa  was  not  wise,  and 


had  no  strength  of  mind  or  will.    That 
was  not  her  fault. 

Donald  BaQton  had  chosen  a  fool,  and, 
having  married  her,  had  blunted  her 
faculties,  and  dulled  the  little  intelligence 
she  had  by  neglect  and  harshness ;  so  she 
had  got  into  the  way  of  doing  what  she 
was  told  when  it  was  unpleasant,  now  she 
would  do  what  she  was  told  when  it 
seemed  very,  very  pleasant  indeed.  Who 
among  her  family  could  reproach  her! 
Who  of  them  deserved  that  she  should 
still  sacrifice  herself  to  them  I 

It  took  her  very  little  time  to  make  her 
few  preparations.  It  was  a  quarter  to 
eleven  as  she  stood  on  the  landing  ready. 
The  door  into  the  boys'  bedroom  stood 
open,  the  gas  was  still  full  on ;  mechani- 
cally she  entered  to  turn  it  down.  The 
youngest  boy  was  in  his  crib ;  she  passed 
hj^  him  almost  carelessly,  Paul  lav  asleep 
with  one  hand  grasping  a  crumpled  paper. 
There  was  a  certain  l^auty  in  his  stolid, 
chubby  face  after  alL  His  mouth,  too, 
looked  actually  pretty  when  it  was  shut. 

"  How  I  would  have  loved  my  children 
if  they  had  cared  about  it,"  she  murmured, 
standing  over  Paul's  bed,  and  half-ashamed 
of  offering  unsought  tenderness,  she  stooped 
and  kissed  him. 

"  Mother,"  he  started  awake  suddenly, 
rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  left  hand.  "  Yes, 
it's  mother,"  and  he  held  out  the  crumpled 
paper  towards  her. 

*<  What  is  this,  Paul  t "  and  unfolding  it 
she  saw  two  crushed  macaroons  in  the  last 
state  of  heat  and  stickiness. 

"They're  from  the  party.  Tou  didn't 
go,  and  I  thought  you'd  like  soma" 

<<Paul,  did  you  think  of  me  at  the 
party  1" 

"  Yes,  lots.  I've  been  thinking  a  long 
time.    I've  been  thinking " 

'*  What  have  you  been  thinking ) " 

"  You're  always  doing  things  for  us,  and 
nobody  is  good  to  you  but  Dennis,  and  he's 
going  away  and  there  won't  be  anybody;  so 
I  am  going  to  be  always  like  Dennis  to  you." 

Young  as  he  was  he  was  thoroughly 
English,  and  looked  more  ashamed  of  his 
good  impulse  than  if  he  had  been  caught 
stealing  jam.  His  mother  was  looking  at 
him  in  eager  wonder.  He  went  on,  mumbling 
his  words,  scarlet-faced,  and  rubbing  his 
eyes  with  both  hands  now  both  were  free. 

"  Father's  always  scolding  you,  and  we 
bother  you,  and  Tommy  Brent's  mother 
isn't  half  as  nice  as  you ;  but  they  are  all 
good  to  her,  and  we're  horrid ;  but  I  won't 
be  any  more." 
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<'  My  Bon,  mj  son ! "  she  cried,  "  do  yoa 
nnderatand  what  yoa  say  1  Yoa  will  not 
forget  to-morrow  1  Yoa  are  so  yoong,  yoa 
cannot  nnderatand.'' 

She  flang  heraelf  on  her  knees  by  the 
bed.  gazuig  with  piteoaa  eagerness  into  his 
half  awakened  face,  and,  as  she  looked, 
<*  The  sonl  of  the  child  stood  ap  in  his  eyes," 
and  she  knew  it  was  no  childish  whim,  bat 
the  beginning  of  a  great  joy  for  her. 

He  pat  his  warm  arms  roand  her  neck, 
and  fell  asleep  thera 

Ten  minates  to  eleyen.    She  woald  soon 
be  with  him,  and  everything  was  ready. 
Dennis  paced  ap  and  down  his  room  in  a 
fever  of  impatience,  more  miserable  than 
ever  he  had  been  in  his  life.    He  had 
triumphed ;  that  is,  he  had  sncceeded  in 
making  the  woman  he  loved  other  than  she 
might  have  been.     She  was  worse,  not 
better,  for  knowing  him.  He  had  persaaded 
her  to  do  wrong  in  the  hope  that^  together, 
they  might  find  happiness;  and  his  misery 
had  began  already.  Lisa,  the  patient,  gentle 
saint,  he  had  worshipped.     He  had  made 
her  no  longer  a  saint  He,  who  had  meant 
to  be  her  best  friend,  was  now  her  worst 
enemy.    He  had  loved  her  for  her  parity, 
her  sweet  patience  and  endarance.     What 
if  he  ceased  to  love  her  now  he  himself 
had  destroyed^  those  qualities  1    It  would 
not  astonish  him.     Nothing  would  astonish 
him  that  he  found  himself  doing  now.    He 
had  thought  himself  honourable  and  up- 
right, and  he  was  neither.   He  had  thought 
himself  a  true  friend  toLisa^and  he  was  none. 
Now,  when  he  thought  himself  a  faithful 
lover,  how  could  he  tell  that  he  was  not 
miBtakenl    He  felt  himself  so  false  and 
contemptible  that  no  further  discovery  of 
baseness  in  himself  would  have  surprised 
hincL  It  grieved  him  to  think  that  Lisa  had 
trusted  herself  to  one  so  contemptible.   He 
remembered  how  he  had  always  seen  and 
known  that  certainly  such  actions  as  his 
ended  in  wretchedness.    He  quite  believed 
that  now.     How  could  he  trust  his  good 
intentions  to  Lisa,  when  those  other  good 
intentions  had  broken  down  1    How  could 
he  be  sure  of  his  love  when  his  friendship 
was  such  a  miserable  failure  ? 

The  clock  struck  eleven.  He  started. 
She  must  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  there 
would  be  no  going  back.  The  thing  was 
done  already. 

Ju6t  then  he  heard  the  door  open.  He 
groaned  and  hid  his  face.  He  had  realised 
his  own  fall  already;  now  he  knew  that 
she,  too,  was  in  the  mire  with  him. 


"  Telegram,  air." 

It  was  the  landlady  who  entered. 
Dennis  took  the  envelope,  and  read  the 
contents. 

"  Do  not  wait  for  ma  I  cannot  eome. 
Paul  loves  me.  You  have  tanght  him  to 
love  me.    Good-bye." 

'*Thank  God  1"  he  cried.  "Sheia  safe, 
and  my  spotless  saint  is  spotless  still.'' 


Donald  Railton  is  getting  on  in  the  worid. 
He  is  in  a  fair  way  to  Income  Attoiiiey- 
General,  and  is  more  satisfied  with  himself 
than  ever ;  he  never  knew  what  an  eaci^ 
he  had  had  that  December  evening,  which 
was  as  well,  for  he  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  story  had  he  heard  it.  He 
noticed  that  his  wife  grew  daOy  brighter 
and  stronger,  and  probably  thought  that  abe 
was  growing  wiser  as  she  grew  older.  The 
other  children  noticed  that  Panl  never 
contradicted  mother  now ;  and,  mcMreover, 
that  he  punched  Will's  head  for  so  doing, 
and  when  his  mother  rebuked  him  for  ir, 
listened  quietly,  and  said  he  would  noi  do 
it  again. 

All  this  roused  their  astonishment  at 
first,  and  then  their  respect.  They  grew 
to  understand  that  mother  had  a  champion 
now,  and  that  the  clever  one  of  the  family. 
They  grew  to  see  how  eageriy  their  mother 
waited  for  Paul  when  he  was  out^  and  what 
a  pleasure  it  was  to  Paul  to  tell  all  his 
news  to  her  at  the  end  of  every  day,  until 
at  last,  they,  too,  began  to  change  their 
manners,  and  to  see  all  the  beaaty  and 
loveableness  of  their  mother's  character. 
Kate,  indeed,  will  always  be  her  father's 
daughter,  and  none  of  them  will  ever  be  to 
Lisa  what  Paul  is;  he  is  her  strength  and 
her  joy,  something  daily  to  thank  Goi  for. 
Satisfied  with  his  love,  her  husband's  bitter 
words  grieve  her  no  longer. 

Now  that  she  has  a  defence  against  Ihem 
he  has  naturally  ceased  to  speak  them, 
and  any  advance  he  makes  she  meets  much 
more  than  half-way.  She  has  resolutely 
turned  her  back  on  the  past,  and  life  grows 
daily  brighter  and  brighter. 

But  perhaps  years  hence,  since  Cousin 
Dennis  will  probably  soon  be  married  to 
the  Consul's  daughter,  whose  name  has 
been  so  often  in  fau  letters  lately,  perhaps, 
when  Paul  speaks  to  her  of  some  woman 
he  loves,  and  whose  love  he  has  won,  she 
will,  in  warning,  tell  him  of  that  dangerous 
moment  in  her  life,  and  show  him  a 
crushed  cracker  paper  holding  two  crum- 
bling macaroons. 
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"Ths  iaiand  of  Eogland  breeds  very 
YAliaDt  creatures,  their  mastiffs  are  of  un- 
mstchable  courage,"  Shakespeare  tells  us  in 
his  Henry  the  Fifth,  bat  the  dog  which 
has  distingoished  itself  most  in  hutory  is 
of  Spanish  origin.  King  Charles  the 
Second  first  brought  the  little  black  and  tan 
spaniel  and  his  spotted-coated  brother,  the 
Blenheim,  into  high  repate  in  this  country. 
Pepys  in  hia  "Diary"  states  that  the  King's 
foQT-footed  namesakes  had  unchallenged  ac- 
cess mto  Whitehall,  eren  on  State  occasions. 
In  "  Royalty  Restored,"  we  hear  of  a  spaniel 
belonging  to  James  the  Second.  When 
Dake  of  York,  he  wished  to  escape  from 
the  Palace  where  he  was  a  State  prisoner. 
To  accostom  his  elders  to  his  being  out  of 
their  sight,  he  played  hide-and-seek  with 
his  younger  brother  and  sister  for  some 
weeks  before  his  departure.  On  the  night 
on  which  he  had  planned  to  leave,  before 
going,  "  he  disappeared  behind  the  arras, 
bat  instead  of  hiding  he  hastened  to  his 
sisfter^s  chamber,  where  he  locked  up  a 
favourite  spaniel,  that  was  in  the  habit  of 
following  his  footsteps  wherever  he  went" 
When  its  master  was  stealing  down  to  the 
Thames,  this  would-be  Stuart  follower 
was  howling  in  St  James's. 

It  was  to  a  spaniel  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  when  fighting  for  the  Dutch 
Republic,  owed  ms  life.  The  dog  gave 
him  timely  warning  when  he  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  assassination,  and 
Motley  adds,  that  ever  after  the  Prince 
kept  a  dog  of  this  species  near  his  person. 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  a  spaniel  whose 
siogle-hearted  devotion  he  ill  requited. 
She  was  a  gentle  creature  he  had  himself 
reared,  and  trained  to  starve  rather  than 
to  take  food  from  any  hand  but  her 
King's.  But  when  "Louis  that  was  lay 
forsaken,  a  mass  of  abhorred  clay,"  when 
the  feet  of  his  late  servile  courtiers  were 
hastening  through  the  galleries  of  Veisailles 
to  pay  homage  to  the  new  King,  there  was 
DO  leal  canine  subject  left  to  mourn  over 
her  dead  master.  The  dog,  whose  absolute 
attachment  the  King  had  won,  he  delibe- 
rately ahot  in  a  fit  of  cold-blooded 
brutality,  Barbier,  in  his  journal,  relates 
how  '*  the  King  had  this  dog  taken  to  his 
hunting  lodge;  he  fired  at  her  and  wounded 
her.  She  ran  and  fawned  upon  him.  He 
sent  her  from  him  a  second  time,  fired  at  her 
again,  and  killed  her."  . 

Louia'tf    daughters  had  some    spaniels 


which  accompanied  them  on  their  flight 
from  France  when  revolt  had  become 
revolution.  Perhaps  some  descendant  of 
the  spaniel  their  father  so  cruelly  killed, 
shared  the  sorrows,  gladdened  the  joumey- 
ings  of  these  Royal  spinsters,  "poor, 
ancient,  withered  women,"  as  Carlyle  calls 
them,  "flying  through  hostile  countries 
over  tempestuous  seas  1 "  Their  niece, 
Madame  Royal,  owned  a  spaniel,  which 
began  Ufe,  too,  at  Versailles.  This  little 
<'Coco"  as  it  was  called,  was  with  its 
unhappy  girl  mistress  through  all  her  triak, 
and  four  years  was  with  her  a  prisoner  in 
the  Temple.  Coco  lived  to  leave  France 
with  the  sorrow-weighted  Princess,  took 
shelter  with  her  at  Vienna,  and  the  last  we 
hear  of  the  faithful  adherent  of  this  storm- 
tossed  child  of  France,  was  that  it  was  in 
her  suite  when  the  exiled  French  Court 
took  refuge  in  Prussian  Poland. 

The  Due  d'Enghien  had  a  spaniel 
which  passionately  lamented  over  hia 
death,  and  we  wonder  if  Napoleon  sufiered 
any  qualm  of  remorse  when  he  read  of  it 
fiercely  bemoaning  its  master's  untimely 
fate  in  the  moat  at  Vincennes.  At  the 
first  halt  the  Due  d'Enghien's  abductors 
made,  their  prisoner  requested  them  to 
send  back  to  Ettenheim  for  his  "  dog  and 
his  clothes."  He  did  well  to  ask  for  his 
dog,  for  at  Sbrasburg  Napoleon  had 
ordered  that  his  friends  and  servants 
were  to  leave  him.  His  dog,  however, 
since  it  lacked  "  the  divine  power  to  speak 
words,"  was  not  included  in  the  order.  In 
the  brief  days  of  life  which  remained  to 
him,  this  speechless  friend  was  his  only 
companion,  went  with  him  a  prisoner  to 
Paris,  and  entered  Vincennes  at  his  heels. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  was  depressed, 
and  his  dog  sidled  up  to  him,  and 
Lamartine  says,  '*The  spaniel  which  he 
had  kept  at  his  side  the  whole  route, 
rested  his  head  on  his  master's  knee."  The 
dog  beguiled  him  out  of  daik  thoughts  of 
his  doleful  prospects,  his  spirits  rose,  and 
he  left  the  window,  out  of  which  he  had 
been  disconsolately  staring,  and  called  his 
dog  to  share  his  supper  with  him.  The 
faithful  creature  was  on  guard  beside  him, 
when,  one  midnight  he  was  aroused  from 
his  sleep  to  appear  before  his  judge?.  The 
Duke,  sure  of  his  innocence,  went  to  the 
mockery  of  a  trial,  with  sanguine  hopes  of 
a  speedy  release.  He  did  not  know  that, 
during  his  trial,  his  grave  was  being  dug. 
After  leaving  the  judgement  hall  the 
prisoner,  still  unsuspicious  of  the  haste  to 
fulfil  the  sentence  from  which  he  expected 
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a  pardon,  wafi  talking  to  Lieutenant  Noiret, 
a  soldier  who  had  known  his  grandfather, 
the  Prince  of  Oond6.  An  historian  says 
''he  played  with  his  dog"  while  chatting 
gaily  to  the  soldier.  The  poor  beast  had 
been  ill  at  ease,  for  some  subtle  instinct 
warned  it  that  there  was  danger  afoot  Its 
dull  spirits  were  raised  by  its  master's 
assurance ;  but  it  was  but  short-liyed  con- 
tentment, for  the  Duke  and  his  dumb 
friend  were  soon  parted  by  death. 
The  prisoner  was  ordered  to  follow  the 
commander  down  a  darksome  stairway, 
which  led  into  the  moat  The  Duke 
hesitated ;  but  the  dog,  ss  usual,  followed 
without  question  at  his  master's  heels. 
The  Doke,  when  he  reached  the  trench, 
realised  the  truth.  He  out  a  lock  of  his 
hair,  gave  it  and  a  ring  to  Noiret,  to 
send  to  his  betrothed.  Princess  Charlotte 
de  Rohan.  As  three  o'clock  struck,  the 
soldiers  fired,  and  Napoleon's  young  victim 
fell.  Hie  spaniel,  in  the  dim  light — for  it 
was  a  gloomy  March  morning,  and  the 
moat  was  lit  by  a  solitary  lantern — had 
not  seen  its  master's  face,  and  was  unaware 
of  his  evil  fate  till  it  saw  him  dead.  In 
vain  it  fawned  upon  him,  who,  but  a  few 
minutes  previously,  had  stroked  and  com- 
mended his  pleased  favourite. 

Then  Lamartine  tells  how  "his  dog, 
which  had  followed  him  into  the  moat, 
yelled  when  he  saw  him  fall,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  body  of  his  master.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  poor  animal  could  be 
torn  from  the  spot  and  given  to  one  of  the 
Prince's  servants,  who  took  him  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte — the  only  messenger 
from  that  tomb  where  slept  the  hapless 
victim  whom  she  never  ceased  to  deplore." 

De  Bourrienne,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of 
Napoleon,"  says : 

"The  Prince  had  with  him  a  little  dog. 
The  faithful  animal  constantly  return^ 
to  the  fatal  seenei  The  eyes  of  passers-by 
rested  upon  the  spot  where  the  young 
victim  had  fallen,  and  admired  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  poor  dog.  The  police,  ever 
uneasy,  set  this  to  rights.  People  were 
prohibited  from  passing  that  way;  and  the 
dog  came  no  more  to  howl  over  the  grave 
of  his  master." 

We  trust  Lamartine  was  tight,  and  the 
masterleas  dog  was  not  left  to  mourn  by  the 
spot  it  knew  too  well,  till  the  police,  fearing 
it  would  excite  pity,  destroyed  it  Princess 
Charlotte,  it  is  said,  had  hastened  to  Paris  in 
hopes  of  intercedbg  for  her  handsome  lover, 
so  the  poor  spaniel  would  not  have  far  to 
traveltillitfound  amistressready  to  befriend 


it.  Whenever  her  thoughts  strayed  to  the 
weed-covered  grave  in  the  moat^  she  would 
stroke  the  much-loved  spaniel's  head,  as  it 
rested  on  her  knee,  looking  tenderly  into 
its  wistful  brown  eyes,  remembering  that 
they  were  the  only  friendly  ones  that  had 
seen  her  hero  dia 


THE  CROMWELLS. 

Oliver  Crobcwell's  great  grandfather 
was  Morgan  Williams,  a  Glamoiganahire 
man.  He  married  Elatherine,  daughter  of 
Walter  Cromwell,  the  smith  (sometimes, 
therefore,  called  Walter  Smith),  whose  aon 
Thomas  became— first,  Wolsey's  Becrelaiy, 
and  then  Henry  theEighth's  Chancellor.  The 
smith  was  also  a  fuller  and  woolstapler,  and 
a  brewer  at  Putney;  while  WiUiamii  to 
the  brewing  business  joined  that  of  inn- 
keeper. HissonEichard,assoonaahiannele 
had  risen  to  greatness,  took  the  name  of 
Cromwell,  by  way  of  ensuring  the  great 
man's  favour.  '*Thy  most  bodinden 
nephew,"  he  calls  himself;  though  what 
it  was  precisely  that  Thomas  did  for  him, 
is  not  known.  Perhaps  his  loudly  ex- 
pressed gratitude  was  only  a  senae  of 
favours  to  come,  which  the  great  man's 
sadden  fall  prevented  him  from  receiving. 
As  one  reads  the  Chancellor's  life,  one  can 
not  help  wishmg  that  Williams  had  not 
changed  his  name.  Eor  Thomas  was  not  a 
credit  either  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
or  to  the  stock  of  which  he  eama  He 
was  a  "  ruffian  in  his  young  days,"  aa  he 
used  to  tell  Archbishop  Cranmer.  There 
were  family  jars.  In  the  Court  Bolls  of 
Wimbledon  Manor  we  find  Biehard 
Williams,  who  afterwards  became  the 
"  most  bounden  nephew,"  prosecuted  for 
assaulting  and  battering  Thomas  Cromwell, 
and  fined  sixpence.  Walter  Cromwell  had 
taken  to  tippling,  and  got  into  debt^  and 
to  save  himself,  had  to  sell  his  Putney 
copyhold  to  his  son-in*law  Morgan. 
Thomas  turned  his  back  upon  his  family 
and  went  abroad,  enlisting  in  Italy  in  the 
French  service,  and  yet  managing  to  do  a 
good  stroke  of  business  as  derk  to  the 
ESnglish  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  as 
agent  to  a  Boston  guild  of  "Our  Lady." 
This  guild  wanted  to  choose  their  own 
Confessor,  to  relax  the  Lenten  rules,  and  to 
be  allowed  to  carry  portable  altars.  Crom- 
well undertook  to  get  leave  from  the 
Pope ;  and  having  no  powerful  friends  to 
secure  him  an  audience,  he  waylaid  EBs 
Holiness  as  he  was  coming  in  from  hunt- 
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iDg,  and  gaye  him  some  choice  Engliah 
Bweetaieats^  introducing  the  gift  with  a 
glee  or ''  three-man  song,"  after  the  English 
fashion  of  the  day. 

He  Tory  soon  got  the  required  leave  j 
and  after  some  stay  in  Venice  as  book- 
keeper to  a  big  merchant,  he  came  home, 
took  to  the  falling  business,  and  through 
his  Italian  connections  was  able  to  greatly 
extend  it,  for  English  wool  was  prized 
abroad ;  and  it  was  soon  no  unusual  sight 
to  see  a  foreign  trader  dropping  down  the 
river  with  a  boat-load  of  wool  purchased  at 
Cromwell's  stores.  But  he  soon  felt 
Putney  too  small  for  him,  and  moved  to 
Austin  Friars;  and  there  managed  to 
attract  Wolsey's  notice,  and  to  get  made 
collector  of  his  revenues.  Wolsey  put  him 
into  Parliament  j  and  his  maiden  speech 
(still  extant)  began  by  positively  declaring 
that  every  one  would  give  ten  thousand 
lives  (if  he  could)  to  win  back  France  for 
the  King,  but  ending  by  politicly  urging 
the  subjection  of  Scotland  as  a  first 
step.  Shakespeare's  line  in  Henry  the 
Fifth  about  "  the  weasel  Scot "  is  expressed 
almost  in  Cromwell's  own  words.  He  had 
now  got  well  into  the  saddle ;  and  as  to 
a  singularly  captivating  manner  he  joined 
good  business  capacity  and  a  wonderful 
memory  he  throve  exceedingly  in  the  com- 
posite trade  of  wool-dresser,  money-lender, 
and  lawyer. 

In  1525  Wolsey  used  him  and  two  others 
for  the  work  of  suppressing  the  lesser 
monasteries.  Wolsey's  object  was  a  grand 
one;  he  wanted  to  endow  two  great 
colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  was  afterwards  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  his  Cardinal  College ;  but 
the  endowments  he  gave  to  Ipswich  were 
all  made  away  with  by  the  King.  About 
the  lesser  monasteries  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  the  truth.  Some  of  them  may  have  been 
''nests  of  debauchery";  respecting  some, 
the  charges  brought  by  the  Commissioners 
were  notoriously  false ;  a  good  many  were 
probably  "retreats"  where  "younger  sons" 
(and  daughters)  who  had  not  energy 
to  face  life's  battle,  passed  a  comfortable 
existence,  employins  a  lot  of  labour  as 
serving  brothers  and  sisterc,  and  treating 
their  tenants  very  leniently.  Certain  it  is 
their  suppression  was  very  unpopular,  as  it 
could  not  fail  to  be.  The  tenants  found 
it  indeed  a  change  for  the  worse  when, 
instead  of  a  good-natured  Prior  or  Abbess 
on  tibe  spoC  they  had  to  deal  with  a 
hsrd  lawyer,  steward  to  an  absentee 
nobleman  or  to  a  college  hundreds  of  miles 


off ;  the  servants  would  not  be  well  pleased 
at  losing  what  was  a  berth  for  life.  What 
gave  bitterness  to  the  thing  was  :  first,  the 
infamous  charges ;  next,  the  moral  torture 
applied  to  make  monks  and  nuns  in- 
criminate themselves;  lastly,  the  basely 
unscrupulous  greed  of  the  Commissioners. 

One  of  the  three,  Allen,  afterwards  made 
Archbishop  of  Dublin — a  likely  man  he  to 
convert  the  Irish  to  Protestantism  I — was  a 
fellow  with  whom  an  average  burglar  would 
have  refused  to  shake  hands.  And  Crom- 
well's conduct  was  almost  equally  scandalous. 

Just  after  this  Wolsey  fell ;  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  the  Divorce,  and 
nothing  less  would  please  Henry  and  Anne. 
How  did  Cromwell  acti  Shakespeare 
credits  him  with  rare  fidelity;  and  he 
certainly  defended  Wolsey  in  the  House  of 
Commons  —  •'  mine  only  aider,"  was 
Wolsey's  style  in  several  letters  to  him  jait 
then.  But  Cavendish,  Wolsey's  secretary, 
did  not  dream  of  calling  him  disinterested. 
He  had  been  Wolsey's  agent  in  suppress- 
ing the  monasteries ;  therefore  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  try  to  disprove  charges 
which  told  against  him  as  severely  as  they 
did  sgainat  ms  master.  His  one  aim  was 
to  quash  an  inquiry ;  whereas  Wolsey  was 
single-minded  —  had  simply  sought  for 
funds  for  his  educational  work.  Cromwell, 
his  jackal,  had  devoured  the  choicest  bits 
before  handing  over  the  prey  to  the  lion. 

When  Wolsey,  ruined,  had  to  turn  cff 
his  servants  without  payment,  Cromwell 
gave  five  pounds  towards  a  subscription  for 
making  up  their  wagea  The  report  of 
his  fidelity,  helped  no  doubt  by  his  having 
been  known  as  the  adviser  of  a  whole- 
sale system  of  bribery,  brought  him 
rapidly  into  the  sunshine  of  Court  favour. 
In  a  few  weeks  after  his  master's  fall,  it 
was  reported  that  he  was  to  go  abroad  in 
the  suite  of  Anne's  father,  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Emperor!  Having  once  got  the 
King's  ear,  he  plied  him  with  promises. 
"He  would  make  him  the  richest  King 
that  ever  was  in  England ;  and  as  to  the 
Divorce,  he  blamed  roundly  the  timidity  of 
the  royal  councillors.  They  seemed  to  think 
princes  bound  by  the  same  principles  as 
private  paople.  A  King  is  above  the  laws, 
for  he  has  the  power  to  change  them  ;  and 
in  this  case  he  has  the  law  of  God  in  his 
favour.  Let  him  declare  himself  to  be 
Head  of  the  Church  in  his  own  realm  and 
wait  no  longer  on  the  Pope's  pleasure." 

Cromwell  had  evidently  caught  in  a  bad 
form  that  moral  epidemic  of  Machiavellism 
which  was  the  curse  of  almost  every  Tudor 
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stateamaD.  Once,  when  he  was  talking 
with  Pole,  the  qaestion  came  np  :  "  What 
is  a  prndent  councillor's  daty  to  his 
Prince?" 

''Above  all  things  to  consider  hip 
master's  honour,"  said  Pole. 

'•Nay,"  retorted  Cromwell;  "  that  stuflf 
about  honour  and  expediency  is  well  enough 
for  a  disputation  in  the  schools,  but  Princes 
relish  it  not.  The  prndent  man  will  make 
his  master's  inclination  his  first  study.  You 
had  best  read  a  book,  'The  Prince,'  whereof 
1'  »re  brought  a  written  copy  from  ludy."  But 
Pole  decUned  to  read  anything  that  went 
against  that  sense  of  honour  which  for  him 
was  Bjnonjmous  with  duty. 

From  that  day  the  two  men  parted 
company;  and  before  long  Pole  thought 
Cromwell's  rapidly  growing  power  so 
dangerous  for  him,  that  he  went  abroad. 
One  great  plan  for  enriching  the  King  was 
— besides  the  confiscation  of  Abbey  lands 
— to  force  Bishops  to  exchange  the  richest 
manors  of  their  sees  for  very  much  poorer 
pieces  of  Crown-land.  For  enriching  him- 
self he  regularly  took  bribes  for  push- 
ing suitors'  interests  in  the  King's  Courts. 
How  wholly  unscrupulous  he  was  is  seen 
from  his  having,  when  he  purchased  some 
land  in  Austin  Friars,  removed  the  land- 
mark twenty-two  feet  too  far  into  his 
neighbours'  gardens,  and  actuidly  wheeled 
away  on  rollers  the  house  of  Stow's  father 
— Stow  tells  the  story  —  without  the 
slightest  warning.  As  for  compensation, 
that  from  such  a  powerful  man  was  not  to 
be  looked  for.  At  this  time  (1533)  he  was 
Privy  Councillor,  King's  Secretary,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Master  of  the 
Jewels,  Cleik  of  the  Hanaper,  bFsides — 
though  a  layman — Dean  of  Wells,  and 
Rector  of  a  Wiltshire  parish. 

His  unpopularity  grew  with  his  power ; 
the  Commons  hated  him  for  ''revealing 
their  deliberations  to  the  Kins."  To  the 
Princess  Mary  (whom  some  said  he  meant 
to  marry,  and  so  get  the  crown  for  him- 
self), he  was  simply  brutal.  When  Anne 
Boleyn  died,  the  poor  neglected  girl 
hoped  that  the  King  her  father  would 
somewhat  soften  towwis  her.  She  wrote 
several  letters;  Cromwell  rejected  them 
all,  and  at  last  forced  her  to  confess 
under  her  own  hand  that  she  was  a 
bastard,  and  that  her  mother's  marriage 
was  incestuous  1  To  Bishop  Fisher  he  was 
equally  brutal — aggravated  inevery  possible 
way  the  frivolous  charge  of  treason  against 
an  old  man  almost  at  death's  door.  Indeed, 
when  More  and  Fisher  were  in  the  Towe**, 


ho  repeatedly  visited  them  to  try  to  get 
out  of  them  fresh  matters  for  indictment 
Anne  Boleyn,  when  she  knelt  protesting 
her  innocence,  he  treated  with  the  moet 
cynical  hardness;  while  his  "visitation" 
of  the  greater  monasteries,  with  a  view  to 
suppressing  them  also,  was  even  worse 
than  the  way  in  which  he  had  treated  the 
lesser.  He  had  not  John  Knox's  excuse 
of  earnestness;  he  was  still,  as  far  as 
he  had  any  religion,  a  Catholic  His 
grand  principle  was  the  Boyal  Sopre- 
macy ;  and  any  Catholic  who  disputed  that, 
was  punished  as  ruthlessly  as  was  any  one 
who  denied  transubstantiation.  It  was  by 
his  advice  that  Henry  gave  away,  or  sold 
for  a  mere  song,  the  greater  part  <rf  the 
Abbey  lands,  thus  making  the  new  nobility, 
whom  he  had  created,  sharers  in  the  con- 
fiscation. No  wonder  that  in  every  rising 
the  first  demand  was  for  such  an  *' ill- 
ad  viser  "  (as  they  called  him)  to  be  removed ; 
and  no  wonder  the  King  whom  he  served 
stuck  by  him;  he  was  too  useful  to  be 
sacrificed.  Yet,  though  he  got  more  and 
more  rewards — all  the  lands  of  Lewes 
Priory  (the  mother  of  all  our  Cistercian 
foundations)  and  those  of  Colchester,  and 
Launde,  and  Saint  Gayth's  Abbeys;  the 
wardenship  of  the  King's  forests  north  of 
Trent,  the  captsincy  of  Leeds  Castle,  Kent, 
and  of  Caiisbrook,  etc. — ^he  never  won 
the  King's  respect.  "  The  King,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  *<beknaveth  him  twice  a 
week,  and  sometimes  knocks  him  well 
about  the  pate;  and  yet  when  he  hath 
been  well  pomelled  and  sh%ken  np,  he  will 
come  out  of  the  great  chamber  as  it  were  a 
dog  shaking  of  the  bushe,  with  as  merry 
a  countenance  as  though  he  might  role  aU 
the  roast."  Why  did  he  fall  all  in  a  moment 
the  year  after  he  had  been  made  Lord 
Privy  Seal  and  Lord  High  Chamberlain  t 
Henry  Tudor  had  no  English  instincts;  be 
hated  the  old  nobilitj — they  could  not  be 
"beknaved  and  knocked  about  the  pate." 
Cromwell  served  his  turn,  he  could  treat 
him  like  the  low  fellow  that  he  was ;  but, 
incapable  of  gratitude  or  common  kindness, 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  all  he  could  out  of  him, 
he  fiong  him  oub  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  his 
enemies.  "Ah,  it  was  all  because  Ann 
of  Cloves  was  so  disgustingly  unattractive." 
Cromwell  had  negotiated  Uie  mariisge  with 
her,  and  in  return  had  been  made  Earl  of 
Essex.  Well,  doubtless  that  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it;  but  State  policy  also 
weighed  agunst  him.  Henry  had  got  all 
that  he  codd  out  of  the  alliance  with  the 
Protestant  Princes,  to  which  the  maf  riage 
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with  Ann  waa  the  seal,  and  therefore  he 
could  do  without  the  man  to  whom  that 
alliance  was  due.  So  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  had  long  trembled  before  him,  and  who 
hated  him  aa  a  Howard  would  who  was 
forced  to  tremble  before  the  son  of  Walter 
the  smith,  impeached  him  at  the  Council 
labia  He  waa  at  once  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
and  the  Lordr,  without  a  diasentient  voice, 
passed  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  and  the  Commons 
did  the  same  —  for  under  Henry,  one 
House  vied  with  the  other  in  abject 
servility.  Cranmer  timidly  pleaded  for 
him  with  the  King ;  but  all  Henry  thought 
of  was  to  get  some  evidence  which  would 
enable  him  to  lower  Ann's  pension.  Crom- 
well gave  what  was  aeked  for,  and  wound 
up  his  letter  with  :  "  Most  Gracious  Prince, 
I  cry  mercy,  mercy,  mercy."  But  the  King 
woidd  not  stir  a  finger  to  save  him ;  all  he 
did  was  not  to  include  his  son  Gregory  in 
the  attainder.  So  the  son  succeeded  him 
as  Baron  Cromwell  of  Oakham;  and  Us 
son,  husband  to  Jane  Seymour's  sister, 
sold  his  land  and  joined  James  the  First's 
Plantation  in  Ulster.  He  got  a  big  estate 
in  County  Down,  and  hi9  son  was  made  Earl 
of  Ardglass. 

The  only  two  good  thugs  Thomas  Crom- 
well did  were  to  order  a  big  Bible  to  be 
chained  up  in  every  church,  and  to  insist 
on  parish  registers  being  kept  (1538),  after 
the  ftshion  which  Carainal  Ximenes  had 
started  in  Spain.  He  was  as  masterful  a 
man  as  his  great  namesake  and  distant 
kinsman.  Meeting  a  serving-man  wearing 
his  hair  long  on  his  shoulders,  he  asked 
him: 

"  Sirrah,  how  dare  you  wear  your  hair 
that  fashion  t " 
I       •'  An't  please  your  worship,  I'm  under  a 
vow,"  replied  the  man. 

"Well,  fellow,  I  will  not  have  thee 
break  thy  vow;  but  thou  shalt  stay  in 
priBon  till  it  is  fulfilled." 

Of  that  namesake  there  is  not  space  to 
say  much.  His  mother  was  a  Steward.  Her 
f smOy  had  for  generations  farmed  the  tithes 
of  Ely  Abbey ;  but  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  for  sayin^i^  that  she  was  connected 
with  the  Blood  Royal  of  Scotland.  Though 
he  is  said  to  have  been  idle  at  college, 
"taking  more  delight  in  horse  and  field 
exercise,  and  in  football,  cudgels,  and  other 
boisterous  sport,"  yet  he  could  talk  Latin 
with  foreign  ambassadors.  He  got  the 
title  of  "Lord  of  the  Fen,"  because  he 
insisted  that  the  poor  commoners'  rights 
should  be  respected  during  the  drainage. 
In  the  House — ^where  he  sat,  in  16iO,  for 


Cambridge — "he  was  very  much  hearkened 
to,  for  all  tbat  he  was  very  ordinarily  ap- 
parelled." In  1642  he  subscribed  six 
hundred  pounds,  poor  though  he  was,  for 
the  recovery  of  Ireland,  and  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  defence  of  the  Parliament, 
besides  one  hundred  for  arming  Cambridge- 
shire and  securing  the  magazine  in  Cam- 
bridge town  and  preventing  the  College 
plate  from  going  to  the  King.  Even  as 
early  as  EdgehUl,  his  men  were  models  of 
stesdiness. 

"He  and  hb  troop,"  says  Fiennes,  "never 
stirred,  but  fought  to  the  last  minute." 
His  plan  was  "  to  get  men  of  a  spirit  that 
is  likely  to  go  on  as  far  as  gentlemen  will 

go*' 

The  strange  thbg  is  that,  though  many 
tried  to  fill  their  regiments  with  pious 
men,  he  alone  succeeded.  He  began  by 
having  the  right  sort  of  officers. 

*'If  you  choose,"  wrote  he,  "godly, 
honest  men  to  be  captains  of  horse,  honest 
men  will  follow  Uiem.  I  had  rather  have 
a  plain  russet  coated  captain  that  knows 
what  he  fights  for,  and  loves  what  he 
knows,  than  what  you  call  a  gentleman  and 
nothing  else.  ...  It  had  been  well  that 
men  of  honour  and  birth  had  entered  into 
these  employments ;  but,  seeing  the  work 
must  go  on,  better  plain  men  than  none." 

The  speed  with  which  he  rose  from  plain 
captain  to  be  Manchester's  second  in  com- 
mand, was  a  case  of  merit  pushing  to  the 
front  His  chief  difficulties  were  financial. 
Local  funds  ought  to  have  been  forthcoming 
to  pay  his  troops ;  but  they  were  always  in 
default 

"Lay  not  too  much,"  wrote  Cromwell 
to  one  committee,  "  on  the  back  of  a  poor 
gentleman  who  desires,  without  much 
noise,  to  lay  down  his  life  and  bleed  the 
last  drop  to  ser^e  the  cause  and  you." 

At  Marston  Moor  —  where  his  men 
"had  a  hard  pull  of  it,  for  they  were 
charged  by  Eupert's  bravest,  both  in  front 
and  flank,  they  stood  at  sword's  point  a 
pretty  while,  hacking  one  another ;  but  at 
last  he  broke  through  them  scattering  them 
like  a  little  dust" — he  was  wounded  in  the 
neck,  and  would  have  been  driven  back 
but  for  the  gallant  support  of  Leslie  and 
what  Cromwell  very  ungratefully  calls  "a 
few  Scots  in  our  rear." 

Major  Harrison  strongly  asserts  that 
L<)a)ie  was  the  real  leader,  "  Cromwell  not 
having  been  eo  much  as  present  in  the 
decisive  charge,"  and  says  it  was  the  Inde- 
pendents "  who  glorified  him  and  his  un- 
speakably valorous  regiments,"  for  their 
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own  end.  Rupert,  however,  nicknamed 
him  **  Ironside,"  and  Lealie  waived  in  his 
favour  the^  lieutenant-generalBhip.  Any- 
how, this  victory  made  him  not  merely  a 
lieutenant-general,  but  the  head  of  a  party; 
for  he  was  the  very  opposite  of  Washington, 
and  turned  his  camp — as  a  Presbyterian 
complained — "  into  a  mere  Amsterdam''  (a 
preaching  place  for  men  of  all  views). 

Cromwell  and  Crawfurd  nearly  came  to 
fighting  in  1 644,  because  the  latter  cashiered 
a  Colonel  for  preaching  Anabaptism. 

''Admit  he  did,''  wrote  Cromwell,  ''shall 
that  render  him  incapable  to  serve  the 
public  1  Sir,  the  State,  in  choosing  men  to 
serve  it^  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions ; 
if  they  be  willing  faithfully  to  serve  it, 
that  satisfies."  Toleration  this,  which 
nobody  else  in  those  days  even  pretended 
to  practise,  and  which  he  himself  failed  to 
show  to  Quakers  and  Catholics,  Fifth- 
Monarchy  Men  and  Leveller& 

Of  noblemen  he  was  less  tolerant 
Why  did  he  quarrel  with  Manchester 
and  go- aside  (in  1644)  with  Vane  and 
the  others  who  thought  Charles  must 
be  deposed  before  anything  else  could  be 
done?  Was  it  ambition t  Had  he  a 
glimpse  of  the  future,  such  as  it  really  did 
turn  outi  He  certainly  began  to  talk 
strangely,  considering  he  was  serving  along 
with  Manchester,  and  Fairfax,  and  other 
nobles.  <*  I  hope  to  live  to  see  never  a  noble- 
man in  England,"  he  wrote.  Or  was  it  con- 
science, sharpened  by  a  very  cordial  disl^e 
of  the  Scots,  who  naturally  did  not  wish 
to  put  down  a  King  who  belonged  to 
them  more  than  he  did  to  the  English  1 

Probably  he  really  believed  ti^t  Man- 
chester was  incapable,  and  that  the  only 
thing  was  to  push  on  the  war  with  far 
more  vigour  than  any  of  the  old  com- 
manders were  capable  oL 

Baxter  places  what  he  and  Ludlow  call 
Cromwell's  apostasy  a  good  deal  later  than 
this.  "Cromwell,"  says  he,  "meant  honestly 
in  the  main,  and  was  pious  and  conscionable 
in  the  main  course  of  his  life,  till  pros- 
perity and  success  corrupted  him ;  then 
his  religious  zeal  gave  way  to  ambition." 

It  was  early  in  1647,  after  "the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance,"  after  Naseby — where 
Cromwell  foresaw  a  victory ;  "  I  could  not 
smile  out  to  God  in  praises  because  He 
would  by  the  things  that  are  not,  even  by 
our  poor  ignorant  men,  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are '' — that  the  army  and  Par- 
liament began  to  quarrel  Cromwell 
would  have  been  arrested  had  he  not  gone 
to  the  camp.     Parliament  was  furious. 


Lilbum  wrote :  '•  You  have  robbed  by 
your  unjust  subtlety  and  shifting  irieka, 
the  honest  and  gallant  agitators  of  all 
their  power,  and  solely  placed  it  in  a  thing 
called  a  council  of  war."  Then  followed 
the  first  "purging"  of  the  Honae,  of  the 
eleven  who  persistently  accused  him  of 
underhand  dealings  with  Charles,  of  in- 
triguing to  be  made  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  etc. ;  and  from  this 
it  was  but  a  step  to  that  final  "  porging" 
when,  juat  as  Parliament  was  going  to 
disband  the  army,  in  he  walked,  and  said: 
"  I  am  come  to  do  what  grieves  me  to  the 
soul,  and  what  I  have  earnestly  with  tears 
prayed  to  God  against.  Nay,  I  had  rather 
be  torn  in  pieces  than  do  it;  but  there  is 
a  necessity  laid  upon  me  therein,  in  order 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
nation." 

Then  he  sat  down,  and  waited  while 
Vane  made  an  eloquent  harangue;  and 
then,  as  the  Speaker  was  goiog  to  put  it  to 
the  vote,  he  burst  out  with :  "  Your  time 
is  come.  The  Lord  hath  done  with  yon ; 
He  hath  chosen  other  instruments  that  are 
more  woithy.  He  hath  taken  me  hy  the 
hand,  and  set  me  on  to  do  this  thong." 
Wentworth  cried  out,  the  House  "  comd 
not  suffer  such  language  from  oar  aenrant, 
whom  we,  by  our  unprecedented  boonty, 
have  made  what  he  is." 

But  Cromwell  called  in  his  mosketeerr, 
and,  pointing  to  the  Speaker,  said :  "Fetch 
him  down  1 ''  A  notice,  "  this  house  to  be 
let  unfurnished,"  was  stuck  on  the  door. 

What  would  he  do  now  1  The  Eoyalista 
expected  he  would  bring  back  Charles  the 
Second,  and  be  content  with  a  Dukedom, 
and  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 
Fifth-Monarchy  Men  thought  that  with  his 
triumph  would  begin  the  millennium,  the 
reign  of  the  saints ;  and  they  were  cruelly 
disillusioned  when  they  found  the  world 
continued  to  be  made  up  as  before,  of  rich 
and  poor,  saints  and  sinners,  the  only  dif- 
ference beiog  that  the  new  majors-general 
governed  instead  of  the  ^old  magiatratea. 
Hence,  in  all  the  plots,  Royalists  and 
Levellers  worked  together,  and  suffered  in 
common;  both  were  equally  incenaed  at 
that  idea  of  making  Cromwell  King. 

Thenceforward,  his  career,  however 
glorious  abroad,  was  marred  at  home  by 
frequent  "purgings"  and  dissolutions. 
Even  the  few  members  whom  he  left 
would  never  fairly  stand  by  him,  but  kept 
trying — ^ridiculously,  seeing  that  they  had 
nothing  to  back  them  but  smouldering 
Cavalier  disaffection — to  restrict  his  au- 
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thority.  He  would  have  no  Parliament. 
Then  came  legal  redatanoe.  Whitelock 
and  Widdiington  resigned  the  Qreat  Seal 
rather  than  regolate  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Two  judges  rdased  to  act  on  a  commission 
for  trying  insurrectionists.  A  merchant 
refused  to  pay  duties  not  imposed  by  Par- 
liamenti  and  Chief  Justice  Bolle  resigned 
rather  than  enforce  the  payment.  Thence- 
fonrard  Cromwell  relied  more  and  more 
on  sheer  force. 

Calamy»the  preacher,  said  to  him :  **  'Tis 
againat  the  voice  of  the  nation.  There 
inll  be  nme  in  ten  against  you." 

<«yery  well,"  replied  he,"but  whatif  I  dis- 
arm the  nine,  and  put  asword  in  the  tenth 
man's  hand,  would  not  that  do  the  busi- 
ness 1" 

He  was  obliged,  however,  in  1656,  to 
sommon  another  Parliament,  which  urged 
him  to  accept  the  Kingly  title.  He  refhsel 

'I  do  judge  for  myself  that  the  other 
names  may  do  as  welL  'Tis  but  a  feather 
in  the  hat,  a  shining  bauble  for  crowds  to 
gaze  at  or  kneel  to*'  He  knew  that  the 
army,  almost  to  a  man,  was  against  it ;  the 
wonder  is  how,  four  years  later,  they  could 
have  permitted  the  restoration  of  all  they 
had  fought  to  overthrow. 

On  Cromwell's  character  do  not  believe 
either  Hume  or  Carlyle^  but  read  ''The 
Squire  Papers "  discovered  since  Carlyle, 
and  remember,  in  summing  up,  that  truth 
lies  generally  in  the  mean.  What  became 
of  hu  body  has,  of  late,  been  a  question. 
A  Frenchman,  Sorbiire,  travelling  in 
England  in  1663,  heard  that  Cromwell  had 
the  royal  tombs  in  the  Abbey  opened  and 
the  bodies  transposed,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  known  where  he  was  laid.  Fancy 
Royal  James  doing  duty  on  the  gallows,  to 
which  Captain  Titus's  motion  consigned 
the  dead  regiddes.  '*It  troubled  many," 
said  Pepys,  "that  a  man  of  so  great 
courage  should  have  that  dishonour  done 
to  him,  though  otherwise  he  might  deserve 
it  well  enougL"  Others  said  that  by 
Cromwell's  last  orders  his  body  was  secretly 
conveyed  away  and  buried  at  night  on 
Naseby  field,  "where  he  had  gotten  the 
greatest  victory  and  glory." 

How  his  son  Bichard—"  Queen  Dick  " 
the  RoyaUsts  nicknamed  him,  because  of 
the  gentleness  which  led  Haslerig  to  say : 
"  The  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  lang|uage 
win  my  heart  If  you  think  of  any  single 
person,  Pd  sooner  have  him  than  any  man 
alive"— lost  the  reins,  was  because,  as 
before,  Parliament  and  army  were  quarrel- 
ling, and  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 


keep  them  in  their  places.  "  Crentle  and 
virtuous,  but  became  not  greatness,"  is 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  verdict  on  the  man  who 
"  was  not  one  sixpence  the  better  or  richer 
for  being  the  son  of  his  father."  The 
strangest  thing  is  that  the  French,  who  were 
intriguing  for  a  Restoration,  repeatedly 
offered  to  re-establish  him  as  Protector. 
He  refused,  <' either  because  his  heart 
failed  him,  or  because  his  friends  would 
not  expose  themselves  to  the  chances  of  a 
civil  war."  Henry,  more  energetic  than 
Richard,  said,  in  1659:  "Any  extreme  is 
more  tolerable  than  returning  to  Charles 
Stuart.  Other  disasters  are  temporary, 
and  may  be  mended ;  these  not"  Yet,  a 
year  later,  receiving  no  instructions  from 
Richard — ^he  was  in  Ireland — he  forwarded 
his  submission.  His  English  estates  were 
forfeited ;  but  as  several  Royalists  exerted 
themselves  in  his  favour,  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  what  he  had  bought  in  Ireland.* 
Tet  even  this,  though  confirmed  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  was  seized  from  his  children 
by  the  Clanrickardes.  This  very  W6odford 
property,  which  has  been  so  much  talked 
of,  should  belong  not  to  the  Bourkes,  but  to 
the  Cromwells. 

I^ED    TO^WTERS. 

Bt  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE. 
Author  nf  "  QtnAd,'*  "  AUxia,''  tto,,  tte. 


PART  I. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

*' A  GREY  DISCOURAGED  SKY  OVERHEAD,  THE 
SHORT  LAST  DAYLIGHT  OF  DECEMBER  " 

"  Very  unfeeling  and  very  idiotic  1  Poor 
Aunt  Flo  I  Which  of  us  is  which,  I 
wonder  f  **  said  Celiac  and  she  laughed. 

There  had  been  a  few  moments  of  pain- 
ful silence,  which  she  bore  till  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  There  they  were  alone 
together,  Paul  and  she,  in  the  smart  little 
desolate  room  which  had  been  so  often 
given  up  to  them  lately,  and  where  Pan),  at 
least,  had  spent  so  many  happy  quarters  of 
an  hour. 

Many  of  M.  Dupont's  rooms  were 
furnished  with  spoils  of  old  houses  in  the 
Faubourg;  white  and  gold  chairs,  with 
lovely  brocaded  cushions ;  mirrors,  docks, 
candlesticks,  in  the  most  elegant  rococo 
style.  Mrs.  Percival's  rooms  were  among 
the  prettiest  m  the  hotel    Celia  at  this 


♦  From  the  ioldiew,  many  of  whom  were  glad 
to  sell  the  land  they  received  as  pay,  instead  of 
settling;  down  in  a  strange  country. 
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moment  was  leaniog  back  in  an  arm-chair 
the  curves  and  colouring  of  which  would 
have  delighted  a  connoisseur,  and  white  and 
gold  Gapids  danced  up  the  frame  of  the 
mirror  in  which  Paul's  head  was  reflected, 
as  he  stood  before  the  fireplace.  The 
proceeds  of  a  long  day's  shopping  were 
piled  on  the  floor ;  there  was  no  fire,  and 
the  room  was  cold  :  Gelia  wrapped  her 
cloak  more  closely  round  her,  and  tapped 
impatiently  with  her  foot  upon  the  ground. 

*'Well,  Paull"  she  said,  as  he  stood 
unmoved  before  her. 

"  Suppose  we  say  that  you  are  unfeeling, 
and  I  am  idiotic,"  he  answered  quietly. 

His  whole  tone  and  manner  had  altered 
so  completely,  he  had  so  utterly  ceased 
to  be  himself,  that  Gelia  wrinkled  her 
brows  and  gazed  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment This  was  not  her  adoring  young 
lover,  this  was  not  the  affectionate, 
generous,  trusting  boy  who  had  written 
her  that  last  letter  full  of  wonder  and 
perplexity.  He  had  been  puzzled  by  that 
mysterious  letter  of  hers ;  but  it  had  not 
interfered  with  his  love,  hardly  with  his 
confidence  What  had  happened  since  to 
make  this  change  ? 

Instinct  told  Gelia  that  for  some  strange 
reason  she  had  lost  her  power,  and  yet  she 
could  hardly  believe  it,  and  at  that  moment 
all  her  thoughts  and  wishes  were  bent  on 
having  it  back  again.  Not  that  she  loved 
Paul,  but  she  liked  him  to  love  her ;  she 
was  veiy  unwilling  to  lose  his  romantic 
worship,  and  the  promise  of  a  life  of 
wealth,  indulgence,  and  liberty.  But  what 
was  she  to  do  with  a  young  man  who  would 
not  even  look  at  her,  standing  there  like  a 
stone  1 

*'I  don't  think  I  am  unfeeling,"  she  said. 
"  I  wrote  to  you  last  night ;  but^  of  course, 
tearing  off  like  this,  you  did  not  get  the 
letter." 

"What  did  you  say  1" 

« I  asked  you  to  come  back.  If  I  had 
known  what  you  would  be  like,  when  you 
did  come — I  think  I  might  have  asked  you 
to  stay  in  England.  Certainly  I  should 
not  have  said  all  I  did  say." 

*'Will  you  answer  me  one  question, 
Gelia f"  he  said;  and  then  he  l^ted  his 
head  and  looked  at  her,  with  such  wistful, 
sleepless  melancholy  in  his  eyes,  that  almost 
any  woman  would  have  been  touched  by 
it  Gelia  was,  in  her  way ;  she  saw  that 
she  had  brought  this  shadow  on  Paul,  and 
believed  that  she  could  dear  it  away — if 
she  only  knew  all  that  was  in  his  mind. 
An  unworthy  suspicion  flashed  across  her 


brain  ;  perhaps  he  had  shown  tliat  letter  to 
the  Golonel  before  he  died,  or  to  some  other 
odious  pen  on  who  had  taken  the  worst 
view  of  it 

She  pointed  to  the  chair  beside  her. 

"  Gome  and  sit  here,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
answer  any  questions  you  like." 

"Thanks ;  I'd  rather  stand,"  said  Paul 
"  That  letter  you  sent  me — it  was  written 
to  somebody  else,  wasn'c  itt  Not  meant 
for  me  at  alii" 

"  Who  put  that  into  your  head  t "  said 
Gelia ;  and  in  spite  of  herself  her  eyes  f eli, 
and  ehe  blushed  crimson  again. 

"Nobody;  I  thought  of  it  myself," 
said  Paul.  "There  was  no  name,  and  I 
naturally  read  the  letter  several  times, 
trying  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  it  Tben 
that  occurred  to  me  —  which  of  courte 
makes  all  clear.  Under  the  circumstances, 
you  will  forgive  me  for  reading  the  letter. 
Here  it  is.  I  have  brought  it  back  to 
you." 

He  came  across  the  room,  laid  the  letier 
on  her  lap,  and  went  back  to  his  place  on 
the  hearth-rug.  She  instantlj  tore  the 
letter  into  several  pieces  and  threw  them 
on  the  ground. 

Then  Paul  was  really  cruel.     He  said : 

"I  thought  you  would  not  send  it  now. 
You  can  write  a  different  one." 

"  I  never  meant  to  send  it  at  all,"  she 
said,  in  a  half-choked  voice.  "  Of  course 
it  was  a  most  awful  mistake  sending  it  to 
you ;  but  I  was  in  a  great  hurry." 

"As  you  wrote  it,  the  best  thing  yon 
could  do  was  to  send  it  to  me,"  said  Paul. 
"Seeing  may  be  painful,  but  one  would 
rather  not  be  kept  blind." 

"  But  let  me  explab." 

"  I  really  don't  want  any  more  explana- 
tion," he  said.  "  Don't  you  think,  your- 
self, that  we  understand  each  other  well 
enough  nowt  I  did  not  hope  for  any 
explanation ;  it  was  all  too  dear.  I  only 
came  to  say  good-bye." 

Gelia  sat  perfectly  still,  looking  down  at 
her  torn  letter,  Paul  turned  half  away, 
resting  his  arm  on  the  chimney-piece ;  bat 
this  was  only  for  a  minut&  He  suddenly 
straightened  himself  up,  drew  a  long 
breath,  looked  at  her  with  the  same  pain 
in  his  eyes,  and  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"Well,  goodbye  1" 

Then  Gdia  made  a  great  effort.  For  the 
sake  of  bringing  him  back,  she  conquered 
her  pride,  her  anger,  and  ottier  feelings  too. 
She  got  up,  came  quickly  to  him  where  he 
stood,  laid  her  hand  in  his  and  her  head 
against  his  shoulder. 
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*'  Not  good-bye  to  me,  Paul  1 "  she  said. 

He  looked  down  for  an  instant  into  her 
lovely  face ;  and  then,  rather  wildly,  away 
from  her.  He  did  not  even  let  his  fingers 
close  on  hers,  bat  said  very  low,  between 
his  teeth : 

"How  can  you — when  you  know — that 
I  know.  And  it  has  been  always  like 
this!" 

Celia  stepped  back  from  him  to  a  little 
sofa  close  by,  and  sat  down  there,  clasping 
her  hands,  and  looking  up  at  him  im- 
ploringly. 

"  Ob,  Paul,"  she  whispered,  '*  I  was  so 
poor;  and  you  were  so  good  to  ma  It 
was  the  first  and  last  and  only  letter — I 
said  that,  didn't  If  I  had  to  write  to  him, 
don't  yon  see,  because  he  wanted  me  to 
break  off  my  engagement.  I  never  meant 
to  do  that." 

"  No,"  said  Paul.  "  You  said  you  were 
not  brave  enough." 

"  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  him.  Indeed,  I  never  flirted  with 
him,  or  brought  it  on  myself  in  any  way. 
The  only  wrong  thing  I  have  done  was  to 
scribble  that  letter ;  and  I  did  not  mean  to 
send  it  I  meant  to  write  another,  quite  a 
cold  one,  that  you,  or  anybody  in  the 
world  might  have  read.  I  really  was 
angry  with  him  for  writing  to  me,  when 
he  might  have  known  it  was  of  no  use. 
Paul,  forget  that  nonsensical  letter.  I  did 
not  mean  half  I  said  in  it.  Paul,  I  want 
yon  to  forgive  me.  Why  have  you  changed 
in  this  dreadful  way  ?  But  of  course  it 
mnst  be  as  yon  please." 

The  tears  were  running  down  Gelia's 
face,  but  Paul  would  not  look  at  her. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  Vincent  Percival  1 "  he 
said ;  and  then  he  threw  himself  into  a  low 
chair,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  arms  on  the 
end  of  the  sofa. 

''  Tea,"  said  Oelia  more  steadily.  ''  He 
was  foolish  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  me 
last  summer ;  but  he  did  not  know  I  was 
engaged.  Aunt  Flo  and  I  never  mean  to 
have  a  secret  agaia  It  was  very  tiresome 
— jast  the  last  day — when  you  were  there 
too.  If  yon  had  not  been  so  good,  and 
generou?,  and  angelic,  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  have  done — at  least,  there  might 
have  been  some  sort  of  row,  for  I  never 
dreamed,  Paul — I  never  dreamed  of  throw- 
ing you  over  for  him.  StiD,  it  is  too  true 
that  you  have  never  really  understood  me, 
Haven't  I  told  you  so  1  haven't  I  told  you 
that  some  day  you  would  find  me  out,  and 
think  me  a  fiend  1" 

'*!  don't  think  yon  a  fiend,"  said  Paul. 


''  But  I  see  that  you  never  have  cared  for 
me,  and  never  will  If  we  marry  we  shall 
be  two  unhappy  people.  And  there  are 
circumstances — you  will  know  some  day — 
which  make  me  feel  justified  in  telling 
you  so." 

•*Bat,  Paul,"  she  said,  ''I  don't  think 
we  should  be  unhappy.  I  will  be  very 
good,  and  I  do  like  you  to  care  forme, you 
know.  If  this  horrid  accident  had  not 
come  to  part  us,  you  would  never  have 
thought  of  it." 

'*No,  because  I  bslieved — however,  I 
know  I  am  doing  what  is  right  for  us  both," 
he  said. 

"  Very  well ;  as  you  please ;  I  can  say 
no  more,"  said  Gelia.  "Ton  can't  bear 
the  truth,  and  you  can't  forgive;  as  for 
mCi  I  oan't  go  on  excusing  myself  forever. 
Good-bye,  then." 

She  made  a  little  movement,  but  did 
not  actually  get  up  from  the  sofa.  Looking 
at  the  dark,  bent  head  so  near  her,  the 
strange  creature  almost  felt  as  if  she 
really  cared  for  Paul.  She  lifted  her  hand, 
as  if  she  meant  to  touch  his  hair,  but 
quickly  dropped  it  again,  for  he  looked  up 
and  began  to  speak. 

'*  I  will  not  marry  a  woman  who  only 
cares  for  my  money.  Ton  have  said  so 
plainly,  though  you  meant  to  deceive  me 
to  the  end.  Perhaps  it  was  not  your 
fault.     As  for  Vincent— he  is  a  villain." 

"  Speak  against  me  as  much  as  you  like, 
but  don't  tell  any  one  about  him.  Be- 
member  that  it  is  mv  secret,  and  you  only 
found  it  out  by  accident.  I  can  trust  you, 
can't  It" 

"I  am  not  likely  to  talk  about  you  or 
him,"  said  Paul.  "  This  is  no  one's  busi- 
ness except  yours  and  mine." 

"  I  am  afraid "  said  Celia  hesitating. 

'<  I  think,  don't  you,  that  Aunt  Flo  and 
Uncle  Tom  will  want  to  know  the  meaning 
of  it."  ^ 

"Well,  you  can't  tell  them  the  truth,  of 
course,"  said  Paul,  rather  bitterly.  "  Say 
what  you  please.  Say  that  I  am  too  stupid 
for  you,  and  that  you  can'6  stand  me  any 
longer." 

"  If  I  can't  tell  the  truth  I  need  not 
invent  fresh  lies,"  said  Celia,  and  she 
laughed.  "Besides,  it  would  be  no  use, 
for  they  wouldn't  believe  me.  Aunt  Flo 
knows  me  too  wellj  she  won't  give  me 
credit  for  all  that  romantic  impatience. 
They  will  be  in  an  awful  state,  of  course ; 
and  they  will  think  you  a  very  changeable 
person.  I  really  don't  know  what  Uncle 
Tom  will  fay." 
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Paul  lifted  his  head.  He  was  very  pale, 
and  frovening.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him 
before  that  Canon  and  Mrs.  Perciyal  wonld 
think  his  behaTioor  dishonourable ;  and  of 
coarse  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
justify  himself  by  betraying  Gelia.  He 
began  to  see  that,  after  all,  the  matter  was 
in  her  hands  more  than  in  his  own.  His 
brain,  half  confused  by  grief  and  sleepless- 
ness, began  to  wake  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
putting  himself  and  Celia  in  an  extremely 
awkward  position.  And  Gelia,  meanwhile, 
sat  looking  across  the  room  at  those  boxes 
and  parcels  piled  against  the  wall.  Paul 
was  obliged  to  remember,  as  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed hers,  that  marriage,  after  all,  in- 
volves a  good  deal  besides  sentiment,  or 
even  passion. 

At  the  same  time,  he  knew  that  he  could 
tell  Celia  something  which  would  probably 
change  her  views  and  reduce  his  own  im- 
portance immensely.  He  understood  her 
well  enough  now;  how  could  he  help  it  1 
She  had  bared  her  soul,  poor  thing,  in  that 
letter,  every  word  of  which  seemed  to  bum 
before  his  eyes.  Riches,  comfort,  indul- 
gence— these  were  all  the  things  she  cared 
for  in  life ;  for  these  she  meant  to  marry 
him  r  she  would  not  have  given  up  these 
for  Vincent,  the  only  man,  it  seemed,  who 
had  ever  touched  her  heart  at  alL  Paul 
knew  very  well  that  if  he  could  say  to  her, 
''  You  are  rich  yourself;  money  is  nothing 
to  you.  Colonel  Ward  has  left  you  seventy 
thousand  pounds,"  he  would  gain  his 
freedom  without  any  further  argument. 
But  he  could  not  say  itj  he  could  not 
stand  there  and  watch  Gelia,  the  woman 
he  had  so  loved  and  honoured,  while  she 
degraded  herself  still  further  in  his  eyes. 

It  may  be  said  that  Paul  was  absurdly 
high-flown,  refined,  and  idealistic ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  he  was  a  "  muff,'*  a 
rather  peculiar,  old-fashioned  young  man, 
knowing  little  of  the  world  and  of  women, 
brought  up  chiefly  in  a  solitary  place,  shy, 
and  not  easily  making  friends  of  his  own 
age,  very  much  guided  by  the  tastes  and 
opinions  of  the  one  dear  old  friend  who 
hid  now  left  him.  We  are  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  not  many 
characters  like  Paul;  neither  are  there 
many  people  who  can  understand  him  when 
they  meet  him. 

He  left  his  chair — somehow  it  was  too 
near  Gelia — and  went  back  and  stood  on 
the  hearth-rug,  looking  down  at  the  floor. 
She  turned  her  head  towards  him,  and 
watched  him  with  shining  eyes ;  she  was 
trying  very  hard,  still,  to  think  of  some 


means  that  would  bring  him  back  to  her. 
She  half  despised  hersmf,  too,  being,  con- 
scious that  a  girl  with  any  real  pride  would 
not  have  borne  so  many  repulses,  but  wonld 
have  left  him  long  ago.  ''Oh,  bother 
pride  1 "  thought  Gelia  to  herself.  ''  I  can't 
afford  any  nonsense  of  that  sort.  Three 
more  years,  at  least,  to  bang  about  at  Wook- 
borough,  depending  on  Aunt  Flo — and  then, 
if  I  do  go  to  India,  very  soon  to  be  eome- 
thtng  rather  like  a  black  elave — ^no,  Paul, 
I  can't  let  you  leave  me  to  that,  I  can't 
really." 

After  a  minute  or  two  she  followed 
Paul  to  the  fire-place,  standing  near  him 
with  her  hand  on  the  chimney-piece,  and 
looking  up  into  his  face. 

"So  it  wasn't  me  that  you  loved,"  she 
said,  in  a  very  low  voice — '*  only  the  girl 
you  thought  me ! " 

* '  How  could  I  help  it  ? "  said  Paul  quickly. 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  people  ever  realiy 
know  each  other  1 "  she  went  on.  ''  There 
must  always  be  a  lot  of  faults — a  lot  of 
hidden  ones.  You  never  can  read  a 
perEon's  character  like  a  book.  Not  often, 
at  least ;  because,  dear  Paul,  for  instance, 
one  might  go  all  over  the  world  without 
meeting  another  innocent  soul  like  youra 
I  wish  I  was  as  good  as  you ;  I  do  indeed. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  that  though  you  think 
me  worse  than  other  women,  we  are  alike, 
most  of  UB.  You  will  never,  never  meet  a 
woman  who  will  love  you  as  unaelfiohly  as 
you  love  her." 

'*  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Gelia  1 "  he  said, 
rather  sternly.  "  And — ^yon  know  I  shall 
never  cara  for  anybody  aj^ain." 

She  answered  with  a  dismal  little  laugh : 
**  Then  don't  you  think  you  might  as  well 
forgive  me  t " 

The  onlv  answer  he  made  to  this  waa  to 
turn  round,  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  kiss 
her — a  long,  last  kiss.  He  felt  sure  it  was 
that,  though  she,  joyful  and  astoniahad, 
could  only  think  of  her  triumph.  Yee,  he 
would  marry  her  now ;  all  would  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  she  would  take  care  never  to 
lose  the  love  that  she  had  kept  with  so 
much  difficulty. 

"What  stupids  we  were  T'  she  whispered. 
'*  Dear,  I  am  so  tired  of  Paris.  Let  oa  go 
back  with  you  to  England  to-morrow." 

Paul  had  flushed  crimson. 

"  I  beg  your  pudon,"  he  said.     **  I  ought 

not ^    And  then,  as  she  stood  there 

with  her  hands  on  his  arm,  he  went  on  in 
a  quick,  low  voice :  '*  No,  yon  must  stay 
here  for  the  present.  I  must  go  back ; 
there  is  so  much  to  da     But  I  will  write 
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in  &  few  days  to  Mrs.  Percival,  and  she  will 
show  you  the  letter.  Then  yoa  ahall 
decide.  If  yon  choose,  in  spite  of  every- 
thiDg,  that  onr  marriage  shall  go  on,  it 
fihslL  I  tell  yon,  I  think  it  had  better 
not^  and  if  yon  agree  with  me^  no  one  shall 
ever  blame  yoo.  Good-night,  and  good- 
bye.'' 
*'  Bat,  Panl,  what  do  yon  mean  1 " 
"I  can't  explain — I  would  rather  not 
talk  any  more  now/'  he  said  from  the 

,  door.    '^  Yes,  there  was  one  thing  I  wanted 

to  tell  yon.     The  Colonel  said,  not  long 

before  his  death,  you  know,  that  he  would 

like  you  to  have  DL" 

"Di  1 '  Celia  repeated,  staring  at  him. 

I  ''  Yes,  Ci;  his  Clamber  spaniel,  the  one 
that  was  always  with  him." 

I  "  Oh  1  good  gracious  !  How  very  sweet 
o[  him  1    Bat  I  have  got  one  already." 

I  Mrs.  Perciyal's  natural  curiosity  was  not, 
and  neyer  would  be,  fully  satiafied ;  but 
her  mind  was  a  good  deal  relieved  when 
Celia  came  into  her  room,  flushed  and 
smiliog,  the  outer  door  having  been  shut 
onPaoL 

'Is  it  aU  right  1  What  was  the 
matter  1"  Mra.  Percival  asked  anxiously. 
''Come  and  sit  down  by  the  fire,  Celia; 
you  must  be  very  cold." 

She  was  herself  sitting  comfortably 
with  a  screen  in  her  hand,  warming  her 
feet,  and  a  bright  litUe  fire  was  blazing  up 
the  chimney.  She  looked  very  soft,  and 
snag,  and  pleasant ;  she  was  a  most  agree- 
able sight,  even  now,  when  her  handsome 
brown  eyes  were  heavy  with  the  tears  she 
had  given  to  her  old  lover. 

Celia  came  and  leaned  over  the  fire, 
Btretcbing  out  her  hands  to  it 

"I  suppose  it  is  all  right/'  she  said. 
"  My  young  man  is  the  very  oddest  young 
oum--he  takes  the  queerest  fancies  into 
his  head.  He  loves  mystery,  which  I  hate. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any  madness  in  the 
family." 

'*  No,  certainly  not ! "  cried  Mrs.  Percival, 
indignantly.  "But  can't  you  tell  me — 
what  18  it  that  Paul  has  got  into  his  head  t " 

"No,  I  can't  tell  you  exactlv.  Aunt  Flo/' 
said  Celia.  "  I  think  I  have  'driven  it  out 
agaia  He  rather  thinks  I  am  not  good 
enough  for  him." 

"That  I  can't  believe,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival.  '*  Paul  worships  and  adores  you. 
He  baa  a  much  higher  idea  of  you  than — 
you  deserve,  my  dear." 

"WeU,  I  don't  know,"  said  Celia,  gazing 
into  the  fire.     **  If  he  has,  it  is  very  nice 


of  him.  But  if  you  understand — one 
would  rather  be  a  little  less  adored,  and  a 
little  more  trusted.  The  poor  dear  thing 
is  desperately  morbid — perhaps  it  is  no 
wonder," 

"  Of  course  he  is  unhappy ;  this  is  a 
trying  time  for  him,"  said  Mrs.  Percival. 
"Well — it  is  true^  Celia— I  have  thought 
him  a  little  morbid  sometimes.  I  have 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  trust  you  more, 
that  he  is  too  sensitive  for  his  own  happi- 
ness.  You  see,  you  are  rather  a  difficult 
kind  of  girl  for  a  young  fellow  like  Paul 
to  understand.  In  fact,"  she  went  on, 
sighing, "  I  don't  think  you  are  really  suited 
to  each  other,  and  I  have  sometimes  been 
afraid  that  I  ought  not  to  have  encouraged 
it.  You  see,  Celia,  you  don't  care  for  him 
quite  enough,  and  when  he  is  a  little  less 
blinded  by  hjs  admiration  for  you — I  don't 
know  —  there  may  be  unhappiness  — 
jealousy,  perhaps.    However *' 

*<  Of  whom  could  Paul  be  jealous  9 "  said 
Celia  sharply. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Percival 
more  lightly.  "Of  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
mind],  for  instance,  who  admires  you  so 
much." 

They  both  laughed.  Neither  of  them 
had  any  wish  to  go  deeper  into  the  subject. 

"  Dear  M.  de  Montmirail ! "  said  Celia. 
*'  Now  if  I  were  a  French  girl,  with  heaps 
of  money — what  fun  it  would  be  to  restore 
that  jolly  old  Chateau  that  his  little  girl 
was  telling  me  about  1 " 

''They  certainly  are  charming  people," 
said  Mrs.  Percival. 

"  Charming  1  I  never  saw  such  people. 
They  make  you  so  perfectly  happy  and 
contented  with  yourself.  Sweet  creatures  1 
they  are  never  serious  and  disagreeable.  I 
love  them.  I  wonder  if  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  will  ever  marry  again  f " 

"Madame  de  Ferrand  told  me  some- 
thing about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Percival 
"  She  said  he  had  thought  of  it ;  but  gave 
it  up  again  because  the  idea  made  his 
little  daughter  so  unhappy." 

"  Selfish  little  goose  1  Why,  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  for  her,"  said  Celia. 

She  bad  settled  herself  on  a  low  stool  in 
front  of  the  fire,  which  was  inconsiderately 
burning  her  face.  Mrs.  Percival  watched 
her  from  behind  her  screen.  She  was  not 
quite  easy  in  her  mind,  and  felt  that  she 
would  be  glad  when  the  wedding  was 
safely  over,  and  her  responsibility  at  an 
end.  She  felt  sure  that,  in  spite  of  Celia's 
light  talk,  the  thoughts  that  occupied  her 
were  rather  serious  too.    Sitting  there  in 
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the  firelfghf,  the  girra  face  was  more 
thonghtfal  and  aDztous  than  her  aunt  had 
ever  seen  it  before.  Not  angry,  not  un- 
reasonable, as  she  had  been  when  Paul 
went  away  to  the  Colonel  This  was 
something  deeper  than  that  It  was  no  use 
asking  questions,  for  Celia  would  not  answer 
them;  but  Mrs.  Pereiyal  felt  more  and  more 
sure  that  there  was  something  behind, 
something  she  was  not  intended  to  know. 
Well — and  she  herself  knew  something 
that  Celia  did  not  know,  at  least  she  sup- 
posed not;  and  she  did  not  exactly  feel 
any  wish  to  tell  her. 

"Did  Paul  tell  you  if  the  Colonel  ba*) 
left  him  anything  t "  she  asked  presently, 
in  a  low  voice. 

'*No;  but  most  likely  he  has — every- 
thing, I  should  think,"  said  Celia.  '>  Unless 
he  has  left  it  to  you,  Aunt  Flo.' 

"  Oh,  no ;  not  to  me." 

"  To  Paul,  no  doubt  Bat  they  don't  read 
people's  wills,  do  they,  till  after  the  funeral 
By-the-bye,  he  has  left  me  something." 

'« What  t"  said  Mrs.  Percival  Her  heart 
gave  a  sudden  jump,  and  she  looked  hard  at 
Celia,  who  answered  indifferently  enough. 

"  Oh,  well,  Paul  says  I  am  to  have  that 
old  dog  he  was  so  fond  of;'*  and  Mrs. 
Percivfd  said  nothing. 

After  some  time  she  sighed,  and  laid 
down  her  screen.  "I  must  have  a  talk 
with  Paul,"  she  said.  ''  I  want  to  know  a 
great  many  things." 

<'Not  to-night;  he's  tired  to  death," 
said  Celia. 

« To-morrow  morning,  then.  Tell  me, 
Celia,  did  you  really  part  friends  f " 

<<  Oh,  the  best  of  friends.  Good-night, 
Aunt  Flo." 

When  Mra  Percival  sent  to  Paul  in  the 
morning,  he  had  already  started  for  England. 
She  was  at  first  doubtful  whether  she  and 
Celia  had  not  better  follow  him ;  but  Celia 
objected  to  this  so  decidedly,  that  she 
resigned  herself,  and  waited. 

Colonel  Ward  was  laid  under  the  snow 
in  the  high  churchyard  of  Holm,  where 
the  starlings  cried  over  his  head,  and  the 
old  bells  rang  in  the  wooden  steeple.  All 
round  were  the  glory  and  shadow  of  the 
hills,  and  nearer,  lower  down,  the  eolemn 
depth  of  the  pine-wood.  He  was  followed 
to  his  grave  by  a  few  old  friends  and 
acquaintances ;  Paul  Romaine,  the  Doctor, 
Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Bailey  the  agent,  one  or 
two  old  brother  officers  and  neighbours 


who  honoured  him,  though  they  did  not 
know  him  very  well.  The  snoir  was  too 
deep  for  Canon  Percival  to  come  from 
Woolsborough ;  but  he  wrote  PaoI  a  very 
generous  and  sympathising  letter.  'The 
service  was  read  by  the  Vic&r  of  Holm,  s 
good,  rather  puzzled  young  man,  to  whom 
Colonel  Ward,  in  his  solitary  life^  had 
always  been  a  subject  of  some  ao^dety. 
Di  came  with  Paul,  and  laid  herself  down 
by  the  grave ;  afterwards  she  would  not 
leave  it,  till  Paul  actually  carried  her  away. 

Dr.  Graves,  who  had  been  boA  hurt 
and  cynically  amused  by  Paul's  harried 
journey  to  Paris  the  day  after  his  old 
friend's  death,  now  found  that  the  young 
man  must  be  restored  to  his  old  pUee  in 
his  esteem.  Nothing  could  be  better, 
more  business-like,  more  proper  in  every 
way,  according  to  the  Doctor's  ideas,  than 
youDg  Romaine's  behaviour  before,  at,  and 
after  the  funeral  He  was  quite  cahn,  and 
quite  clear-headed.  Mr.  Cole,  the  kwyer, 
found  him  a  most  iatisfactory  execator; 
his  only  fault,  perhaps,  was  an  ahsokte 
absence  of  any  show  of  feeling;  he  took 
it  rather  too  much  as  a  matter  of  ooune 
that  Colonel  Ward's  unexpectedly  large  fo^ 
tune  should  be  almost  all  divided  b^ween 
himself  and  the  girl  he  was  going  to  marry. 
The  only  thing  which  seemed  to  give  him 
a  faint  touch  of  pleasure  was  the  ColoneFs 
wish  that  Mrs.  Percival  should  hare  hn 
old  china  and  other  ornaments ;  also  his 
diamonds,  '*  except  those  now  in  her 
hands,  of  which  she  already  knows  the 
destination."  Paul  did  not  know  what 
this  meant ;  but  in  the  dark,  sad  e?eniog 
of  that  day,  in  the  study  at  his  own  old 
house,  from  which  he  had  turned  oat  the 
workmen  for  the  present,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  formal  business  letter  to  Mrs.  Per- 
cival, telling  her,  and  begging  her  to  tell 
Celia,  all  the  particulars  of  the  Colonel's  will 

When  he  had  finished  that  letter  he 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  Celia,  and  told  her 
she  would  now  see  how  entirely  the  fotare 
was  in  her  own  hands.  '*If  it  is  to  be 
good-bye,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  shall  go 
abroad  at  once,  for  a  long  time;  in  the 
other  case,  you  will  do  as  you  please.  Do 
not  keep  me  very  long  in  suspense." 

Who  can  say  what  he  wished  in  his 
heart?  The  hardest  thing  in  the  whole 
woili  is  to  remember  the  nn worthiness  of 
our  dearest 

Anyhow,  here  ends  the  story  of  Paw 
Romaine's  first  love. 
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CHAPTER   XXIL      ENOCH  ARDEN. 

''Dear  Beresford,— My  poor  father 
^  died  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  was  not 
what  the  doctor  expected.  He  was  looking 
over  some  old  papers,  bills  and  things, 
when  it  happened,  and  died  before  Meldon 
came.    He  had  sent  for  Meldon  the  nisht 
'  belora  The  f  aneral  will  be  on  Wednesday 
i  —quite  private — and  I  shall  have  to  stay 
I  here  for  a  week  or  two  to  see  to  things 
[  before  I  can  return  to  Hammersley.  Many 
thanks  for  the  letter,  which  I  shall  not  use, 
i  it  I  can  help  it.    Meldon  was  sent  for  to 
make  tome  changes  in  the  will,  bat  he 
.doesn't  know  what,  or  won't  say.     He's 
very  closa    I  think  I  shall  keep  him  on 
and  all  the  rest — at  least,  for  the  present 
*'  My  poor  father  looks  very  like  himself. 
It  was  so  terribly  sadden  that  I  hardly 
realise  it  yet,  thoagh  every  one  is  talking 
of  it,  and  people  are  fall  of  sympathy ;  and 
tenants  coming  bothering  me  aboat  farms 
as  if  I  coald  settle  anything  at  sach  a  time. 
I  see  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  look  into 
and  arranee  before  I  retam  to  yon,  and  the 
shock  has  Deen  so  sadden  besides.    I  have 
written  to  May  by  this  post.    If  yoa  have 
said  anything  to  her  aboat  yoar  letter,  tell 
her  that  I  smdl  not  make  ase  of  it 
•'Years  very  traly, 
"Augustus  Gower." 
The  letter  to  May  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  allasions  to  the  shock  and  pain 
of  his  bereavement   scattered   here  and 
there  through  it,  a  love-letter,  pare  and 
simple,  of  a  singalarly  boyish   and  an> 
interesting  kind. 
*'Oower  says  he  has  written  to  you," 


Fred  said,  when  he  had  got  May  to  him- 
self after  breakfast 

"Tes;  he  seems  in  great  trouble.  It 
was  terrible  not  to  have  a  word  of  forgive- 
ness or  explanation — terrible  1 " 

«It  mast  ha^e  been  a  great  relief  to 
him,  thoagh,  to  find  that  his  letter  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it" 

"Does  he  say  sot" 

"  He  says  that  he  died  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy while  looking  over  old  accoanta.  He 
was  a  great  screw,  yoa  know." 

"He  doesn't  want  as  to  think  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  it|  he  is  so  generons." 

"  He's  a  good  fellow ;  he  says  he  will  make 
no  ose  of  Uie  confession  I  sent  him.'' 

"  Confession  1" 

"  Tes ;  I  couldn't  let  him  take  the  blame 
of  this,  siter  what  you  said.  If  you  tiiought 
it  had  anything^  to  do  with  his  death, 
others  woald  tmnk  it;  so  I  wrote  a  full 
confession  for  him  to  use  as  he  liked." 

"Oh,  Fred;  Fm  so  glad  I  It  was  just 
like  you ;  I'm  so  glad  1  '^ 

"It  was  the  only  thing  to  do,"  Fred 
rejoined  with  a  lofty  self-complacency 
which  was  not,  by  any  means,  aU 
assumed. 

"  And  he  refuses  to  use  it  There  never 
was  any  one  so  generons  1 " 

Even  Fred  was  wise  enough  to  know 
that  sach  pronounced  praise  did  not  prove 
love.  In  troth,  it  proved  Ma^'s  guilty  con- 
sciousness of  inability  to  love  or  to  ma^e 
Gk>wer  any  return  for  his  generosity. 

She  could  no  more  bear  to  read  ms  letter 
a  second  time  than  a  ruined  man  can  bear  to 
look  again  through  the  accounts  of  his  hope- 
less liabilities.  She  flung  it  into  the  fire  the 
moment  she  could  do  so  unseen,  and  then 
hurried  out  to  walk  down  some  of  her 
wretchedness  in  the  woods,  where  alone 
she  could  be  secure  of  solitude. 
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Now  these  woods  were  sacred  to  Hugh's 
memory.  There  was  no  nook  or  comer  in 
them,  and  hardly  a  tree  which  had  not 
some  association  with  him,  pleasant  and 
plaintive  as  sad  music ;  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  go  through  them  at  any  time, 
whateyer  her  prepossession,  without  yearn- 
ing remembrance  of  him. 

This  idea  of  his  life  would  sweetl j  creep 
Into  her  study  of  ImagiDatioiu 

But  to-day  other  associations— the  asso- 
ciations of  love,  of  the  source  and  force  of 
which  she  was  unconscious — brought  back 
Hugh's  memory  more  persistently  and 
vividly  than  ever  before.  She  drank  deep 
draughts  of  it  to  the  drowning  of  all 
thoughts  of  her  present  wretchedness, 
untfl,  in  her  unnerved  state,  Hugh  seemed 
somehow  beside  her. 

As  she  sat  down  beneath  a  giant  oak 
which  he  had  often  in  old  days  helped  her 
to  climb,  and  which  was  scarred  on  each 
big  limb  with  her  initials  cut  deeply  and 
deftly  long  ago  with  his  great  clasp  knife, 
she  felt  crowing  upon  her  in  the  green 
gloom  ana  in  the  eerie  stillness  an  extra- 
ordinarily vivid  seuBe  of  his  nearness.  It 
grew  and  grew  till  her  lips  parted,  her 
breath  came  quicker,  her  eyes  widened,  and 
shehadthatstrange  and  thrilling  impression, 
which  one  sometimes  has  at  night  when 
unnerved  and  alone,  of  a  being  behind  you. 
You  fear  to  turn  vour  head  lest  you  should 
realise  your  dread ;  but  May  feared  to  turn 
hers  lest  she  should  lose  the  happy  illusion. 
When,  however,  she  was  forced  at  last  bv 
an  irresistible  fascination  to  turn  her  head, 
she  saw  Hugh  advancing  swiftly  towards 
her  through  a  dim  and  narrow  aisle  of  the 
wood.  So  real  and  intense  had  been  the 
impression  of  his  presence,  that  the  actual 
sight  of  him  seemed  but  tiie  continuation 
of  her  day-dream.  She  watched  him 
approach  without  a  start,  or  exclamation, 
or  stir,  or  quiver  of  an  eyelid  till  her  fixed 
look  of  fascination  made  him  cry  when 
within  a  pace  or  two : 

''  It's  me.  May ;  not  my  ghost,  I  assure 
you." 

'*  Hugh ! "  she  cried. 

**  Tou  thoi^ht  I  was  dead  1 " 

But  she  stUl  looked  up  blankly  at  him 
as  though  she  were  waking  slowly  from  a 
dream  of  which  the  voice  and  words  of  one 
who  wakes  you  come  to  be  part. 

''I've  startled  you,"  he  said  with  a  sud- 
den change  to  anxiety  in  his  tone. 

^'ItisHaghl"  she  cried,  springing  up 
with  sudden  excitement  and  energy,  and 
holding  out  to  him  both  her  hands.     The 


next  moment,  however,  she  reseated  her- 
self with  her  back  against  the  tree,  dfazy, 
faints  and  white  to  the  lips. 

"  Tou  are  illl "  he  cried,  kneeling  by  her 
side  and  taking  out  his  travelling  flask. 

She  waved  it  away  with  a  hand  which 
he  caught  and  held. 

'^  I  —  was  —  startled,"  she  gasped 
presently. 

« I  ought  to  have  written;  but  I  thought 
I  should  have  been  here  as  aocm  as  my 
letter.  Tve  not  been  home  yet^"  he  said 
hurriedly,  holding  still  her  hand  and  bend- 
ing over  her  anxiously.  "  You  thonght  me 
a  ghost  1"  he  added,  as  May  remained 
silent,  leaning  back  with  dosed  eyes 
against  the  tree. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  in- 
tently at  him  for  a  little  before  she  said  : 

"  You've  been  very  ilL" 

"No;  I've  been  in  jail — ^rather  a  bad 
jail — which  pulled  me  down  a  bit  I  was 
taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Peruvians, 
though  I  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  bun- 
ness  than  you ;  and  I  couldn't  get  free  till 
the  peace,  for  all  my  British  protestations. 
You  all  thought  me  dead,  I  suppose  t " 

May  looked  all  round  her,  and  then 
up  into  his  face  again  to  reassure  herself 
it  was  no  dream. 

''I  half  thought  it  was  a  dream,"  she 
said  with  such  an  expression  of  chfldlike 
wonder  in  her  smile  as  made  him  almost 
think  for  a  moment  it  was  the  old  May 
that  sat  there  beside  him  as  of  old.  "  1  was 
thinking  of  you,  till  the  strangest,  strongest 
feeling  that  you  were  behind  me  made  me 
look  round,  and — there  you  were  I  I  was 
so  sure  of  your  being  there  that  I  was  not 
startled  at  all  at  first — or  glad  even  I  Ob, 
Hugh !  I  cannot  tell  you— I  cumot  tell 
vou  how  glad  I  am ! "  she  cried,  and  then 
broke  down  with  a  sob  and  a  shower  of 
happy  tears. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her,  and  fondled 
tenderly  the  little  hand  he  held,  but  was 
himself  too  much  moved  to  speak. 

"  Did  you  see  father  t "  she  asked 
presently,  hoping  by  this  indifferent  ques- 
tion to  regain  command  of  herself. 

<*  No  1  there  was  no  one  in,  but  I  found 
dear  old  Con  in  the  garden,  who  sent  me 
after  you  here.  It  was  almost  worth  while 
being  away  so  loDg  to  get  Con's  welcome. 
He  blessed  me  again  and  again,  with  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  as  if  I  had 
done  him  some  great  kindness  in  coming 
back.  By  the  way,  he  frightened  me  about 
you;  he  said  he  feared  you  were  in  some 
trouble." 
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"Tea;  and  some  tronble  which  I  might 
get  yoa  oat  of,  too — '  I  thoaght  it  was  in 
Heayenyou  were,  and  youVe  dropped  from 
there,  anyhow,  between  Miss  May  and 
barm/ he  said;  bat  he  wx)aldn't  explain 
what  he  meant." 

May  withdrew  her  hand  from  his,  and 
tamed  away  her  face  to  hide  from  him  its 
searlet.    Then,  rising  suddenly,  she  said : 

'^Father  will  long  so  to  see  yoa;  year 
own  father  coold  not  have  been  more 
aaxioaa  and  wretched  aboat  yon;  and 
mother " 

**May,  tell  me,"  Hagh  cried,  interrupt- 
ing her,  and  speaking  with  breathless 
eftgemess,  "what  is  itl  What  is  this 
troablel  Are  you — are  you — am  I  too 
Ute!" 

Here  was  a  precipitous  plunge  five 
minates  after  his  first  meeting  with  May  as 
a  woman !  Bat  in  all  these  years  this 
hope  had  grown  to  be  so  much  a  part  of 
hU  life — of  himself— that  it  burst  natu- 
rally from  hia  lips  in  his  agitation. 

All  the  blood  in  May's  body  seemed  to 
surge  suddenly  into  her  face,  and  as  sud- 
denly to  retire,  leaving  her  so  faint  that 
ahe  was  fain  to  reseat  herself. 

"May,  forgive  me.  I  hardly  know  what 
I  am  saying ;  but  Tve  so  long  thought  of 
thi?,  li^ed  for  this — only  this  could  have 
kept  me  alive  in  that  frightful  prison — that 
I  cannot  help  expressing  the  fear  that  has 
tortured  me  day  and  night  for  months  and 
months.  If  you  knew  how  many  thousand 
times  I  have  asked  myself,  '  Shall  I  have  a 
chance  t  Will  she  even  be  free  1 '  you 
would  understand,  you  would  forgive  me. 
You  do,  dear  1 " 

Was  there  ever  in  the  world  such  a  pro- 
posal made  ten  minutes  after  meeting  the 
girl  for  the  first  time  since  her  childhood  1 
Yet  more  singular  than  the  proposal, 
perhaps,  was  May's  not  thinking  it 
singular. 

In  the  pore  and  charming  love  dreams 
of  childhood — which  are  to  the  passionate 
loye  dreams  of  youth  as  moonshine  is  to 
sunshine,  light  without  heat,  a  mere  lam- 
bent reflection  of  the  unrisen,  scorching 
splendour  to  come — ^in  these  soft,  moon- 
light dreams  Hugh  had  bsen  May's  ideal 
knight,  who  would  one  day  return  to  lay 
all  at  her  feet  And  afterwards,  when  she 
and  all  bad  thought  him  dead,  he  remained 
her  ideal  standard  with  whom  she  compared 
every  one,  to  the  immeasurable  disadvan- 
tage of  all  her  admirers. 

Thus  May's  mind  had  become  almost  as 


much  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  Hugh 
as  a  suitor,  as  Hugh's  mind  had  become 
with  the  idea  of  May  as  the  hope  aud 
happiness  of  his  life.  She  knew  that 
Hugh  had  intended,  and  had  announced 
his  intention,  of  one  day  coming  home  to 
win  her ;  and  if  he  lived — she  knew  also 
— he  would  hold  to  his  resolve. 

Hugh's  headlong  proposal,  therefore,  did 
not  startle  May,  however  much  it  em- 
barrassed, humbled,  and  tortured  her. 
What  her  loveless  engagement  to  Gower 
really  was — odious,  degrading,  insupport- 
able—was disclosed  to  her  in  all  its  naked 
hideousness.  A  few  minutes  since,  if  she 
knew  that  she  had  no  lo?e  for  Gower,  at 
least  she  was  unconscious  of  love  foranother. 
Bat  now  she  knew  that  she  loved  Hugh 
with  her  whole  heart  and  soul.  She  had 
loved  him  all  her  life — so  loved  him  that^ 
had  she  known  he  still  lived,  nothing  and 
no  one  could  have  persuaded  her,  or  terrified 
her  into  an  engagement  with  Gower.  For 
her  engagement  was  now  in  her  eyes,  a 
kind  of  horrible  apostasy. 

Such  thoughts  rushed  in  a  whirl  through 
her  mind,  while  Hugh  was  pouring  out  in 
a  headlong  torrent  the  pent  up  love  of  his 
life.  For,  as  she  stiU  remained  silent, 
Hugh,  misconstruing  her  silence,  proceeded 
to  apologise  for  his  abrupt  and  mad  pro- 
posal by  an  ardent  and  incoherent  history 
of  his  love  for  her.  He  had  loved  her 
from  childhood ;  had  declared  to  her  father, 
at  his  last  visit,  his  love  for  her,  and  his 
resolve  to  return  and  try  to  win  her ;  and  in 
all  the  intervening  years  this  hope  had  sus- 
tained and  cheered  him,  and  had  been  the 
only  thing  he  had  cared  to  live  for  during 
his  terrible  imprisonment.  When,  then, 
this  suspicion  of  what  Con  meant  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  him,  he  could  not 
contain  himself.  This  Hugh  delivered  him- 
self of  as  his  apology  with  a  wild  and  fervid 
incoherence. 

''Hugh,"  cried  May,  interrupting  him 
impulsively  before  he  had  finished,  "  Hugh, 
I  ought  not  to  have  listened  to  you.  I  am 
engaged." 

Here  there  fell  a  blank  silence,  filled  for 
both  with  despair. 

<'I  ought  not  to  have  listened  to  yon, 
but — ^but  I  could  not  help  it,"  May  cried, 
childishly  and  desperately,  after  a  little. 

'*  You're  not  offended  9 "  Hagh  answered 
eagerly,  winning  from  her  words  and  tone 
a  faint,  vague  hope. 

'' Offended  1    Ob,  Hagh,  if  I  bad  only 

I  known "  Here  she  paused  in  utter 
disgust  with  herself.     Was  this  fair  to  Mr. 
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Grower  1  And  Hugh!  What  could  he 
think  of  this  snggestion  that  her  heait 
was  at  the  command  of  the  fint  that  asked 
for  it  f 

"  May,  it  was  not  your  own  doing ! " 
cried  Hugh,  with  a  sudden  conviction  that 
this  engagement  was  of  Mrs.  Beresford's 
making. 

'*  I  didn't  mean  that  at  all/'  May  replied 
helplessly.  ''But  I'm  so  sorry  to  pain 
you  1  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I 
am." 

"You  can  hardly  accuse  yourself  of 
giving  me  encouragement/'  Hugh  answered 
with  a  short  laugh,  not  pleasant  to  hear. 
He  had  now  no  doubt  that  May's  distress 
meant  mereljr  pity  for  him,  and  her  pity 
was  as  gall  m  the  wound.  Ashamed  the 
next  moment  of  his  petulance,  he  added : 
"  There  was  hardly  time  for  it,  was  there  f 
It  is  I  who  should  feel  sorry  and  ashamed 
to  have  given  you  pain  without  any  kind 
of  reason  or  provocation.  But  you  wOl 
forgive  me  for  old  sake's  sake,  May  f " 

She  could  not  for  tears  make  answer  for 
some  moments,  and  then  she  struggled  to 
say: 

''I  am  not  changed,  and  can  never 
change  to  you,  Hugh  —  never  1  You've 
not  been  out  of  my  thoughts,  I  think,  for 
a  single  day  since  you  left  us.    And  when 

we  heard — ^when  we  heard "     Here, 

at  the  thought  at  once  of  his  supposed 
deatih,  of  his  return  to  life  and  to  her,  she 
again  broke  down.  "Oh,  Hugh  I"  she 
sobbed ;  "  I  can  hardly  believe  it  yet.  It 
is  wonderful  I  I  was  thinking  of  you,  till  I 
was  quite  certain  you  were  beside  me;  and 
there  you  were !  I  never  in  all  my  life 
felt  eo  happy  as  at  that  moment  And  now 
I  never  felt  more  miserable." 

"  I  have  been  such  a  brute  and  idiot.  If 
I  had  only  waited  an  hour,  I  should  have 
heard  of  this,  and  held  my  tongue." 

"  No,  no ;  I'm  slad  you  spoke.  I  mean 
— I  don't  know  what  I  mean.  But  do  not 
speak  of  it  again,  Hugh;  I  cannot  bear 
it" 

Hugh  naturally  set  down  this  shrbking 
from  all  reference  to  the  subject  to  her 
sisterly  affection  for  him  and  to  her  more 
than  womtmly  pitifulnes^  Accordingly  he 
resolved  never  to  torment  her  by  troubling 
her  himself,  or  by  allowing  others  to  trouble 
her  about  it  He  would,  of  course,  confide 
to  the  Vicar  his  proposal  and  rejection, 
but  he  would  exact  from  him  at  the  same 
time  a  promise  never  to  speak  of  them  to 
May.  He  would  make  the  shortest  possible 
stay    at    the    Vicarage,    or,    indeed,    in 


England,  which  he  would  quit  this  time 
for  ever. 

While  Hugh  was  mentally  making  these 
resolutions  of  loyal  compliance  with  Maj's 
adjuration,  "never  to  speak  of  it  again," 
May,  in  her  heart,  and  with  all  her  heart, 
was  thirstbg  to  hear  of  it  again  with  tbe 
thirst  of  the  desert  With  a  atiU  deeper 
thirst  she  longed  to  hint  to  Hu^h  her  lore 
for  him,  although  she  yet  felt  it  to  be 
the  basest  treachery  to  Oower.  When 
they  talked  of  old  times,  she  took  care 
to  let  him  know  how  she  had  treasored 
up  his  most  insignificant  words  and  acts  as 
the  Scriptures  of  her  memory;  how  she 
came,  when  she  could,  alone  into  theie 
woodF,  to  live  over  again  their  old  dajs 
together  there ;  and  how  almost  every 
nook  and  comer  of  them  was  historic  to 
her  through  some  association  with  him. 

If  Hugh  had  not  been  the  least  of  a 
coxcomb  of  any  man  in  the  world,  ha 
would  have  perceived  that  she  was  in  love 
with  him  all  her  life.  As  it  was,  however, 
he  perceived  only  that  she  had  been  in 
love  with  him  in  her  childhood,  in  the 
unconscious  and  whole-hearted  manner 
of  that  trustful  age,  and  that  this  love  would 
have  developed  into  all  he  sought  for,  if 
only  he  had  returned  in  time,  or  eveo, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  been  known  by  her  to 
be  alive.  This  miserable  "mi^t  have 
been"  rather  intensified  than  Bghtened 
his  wretchedness,  through  intensifying  bia 
love  and  his  disappointment.  He  felt  all 
the  despair  and  anguish  of  an  Enoch 
Arden,  without  the  sustaining  sense  of 
self-sacrifice.  If  he  had  spared  May  the 
pain  of  the  foolish  and  frantic  avowal  of 
his  love,  he  would  have  found  in  audi  self- 
suppression  some  fortitude  to  support  him 
in  this  total  wreck  of  his  hope  and 
happiness.  But  he  had  neither  this  aeuBs 
of  heroism,  nor  this  comfort  of  having  left 
May's  life  untroubled,  to  sustain  him. 
For  the  first  time,  in  a  life  full  of  dangers 
and  desperate  straits,  he  was  utterly  cast 
down. 

'<  You've  not  told  me  who  he  is,"  he  laid 
at  last,  with  a  desperate  effort,  in  order  to 
remind  himself  how  little  these  maddenbg 
reminiscences  of  May's  meant  to  him 
now. 

'*  He's  a  Mr.  Gower,  a  college  friend  of 
Fred's,"  May  answered,  turning  hot  and 
cold  as  quickly  as  the  scarlet  flushed  and 
faded  in  her  cheeks. 

**  Is  he  staying  with  you  now  1  **  asked 
Hagh,  turning  the  barbed  sp^ar-head  in 
his  wound  with   the  strange  faecination 
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the  tortured  sometimeB  feel  to  intensify  of 
themselves  their  sufferings. 

"No;  his  father  died  very  suddenly 
•while  he  was  here." 

''Is  it  of  long  standing  1" 

"No;  only  the  other  day." 

The  silence  which  followed  was  filled  to 
the  brim  with  torture  to  both. 

"  Well,"  Hugh  cried  at  last,  springing  up, 
for  they  had  been  seated  for  some  minutes 
in  an  old  haunt  of  theirs.  **  I  have  left 
myself  little  time  to  see  your  father  and 
mother," 

May  was  too  much  stupefied  to  answer 
for  a  little.  She  remained  still  seated, 
looking  up  at  him  with  wide  eyes.  Was 
he  going  at  once — that  day ;  and  going  for 
eTer!  When  he  did  go,  it  would  be  for 
eTer— of  this  she  was  certain — and  his 
words  could  mean  only  that  he  was  going 
that  day. 

"Hugh,  yoa  cannot  mean  that  you  are 
going  Unlay  t  '*  she^was  able  to  say  presently. 

"Itwill  be  better." 

"No;  you  cannot;  you  cannot,  Hugh ! " 
she  cried,  rising,  seizing  his  hand  in  both  of 
hers,  and  looking  up  at  him  piteously  with 
imploring  eyes  and  quivering  lips.  An 
absolutely  irresistible  impulse  made  him 
clasp  her  suddenly  in  his  arms  and  kiss 
her  passionately. 

'^  7ou  see  now  that  I  must  go,"  he  said 
almost  with  a  sob  as  he  released  her. 

Hereon  May  nearly  lost  all  control  over 
herself. 

"Hugh,  I  cannot "    " Gjve  you  up," 

Bhe  had  almost  said ;  but,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  replaced  it  by — "  let  you  go 
-not  yet" 

Hugh  smoothed  back  the  hair  from  her 
forehead  with  both  hands— which  she  felt  , 
Bhake  as  in  palsy — while  all  the  love  of  all 
these  years  seemed  to  shme  down  from  his 
eyes,  to  be  reflected  from  hers;  but  other- 
wise he  did  not  speak. 

'*  Tou  will  not  go  1 "  she  faltered,  feelwg 
herself  grow  faint  and  dizzy  under  the  blaze 
of  his  eyes  and  all  the  passionate  love  and 
worship  it  expressed. 

"  I  don't  Imow  that  I  can,"  he  answered 
with  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  words  and 
in  the  sigh  of  despair  with  which  he  uttered 
them. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  he  could  look 
into  her  eyes  or  hear  the  tone  and  tremor 
of  her  voice  without  discerning  her  love; 
but,  having  understood  her  to  say  that  her 
engagement  to  Gower  was  of  her  own 
spontaneous  makmg,  he  could  not  doubt 
her  love  for  his  rival. 


May  he  knew  well  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to^  give  her  hand  without  her 
heart,  or  to  give  her  heart  one  week  to  one 
man,  and  the  next  to  another.  Wherefore, 
Hugh,  being  naturally  diffident^  and  doubly 
diffident  in  this  case  through  his  extrava- 
gant worship  of  May,  found  no  hope  for 
himself  in  the  love  which  looked  through 
her  yearning  eyes  or  trembled  in  her 
faltering  yoice.  It  was  only  a  sistei's 
level 

On  tbe  other  hand,  when  May  had  come 
somewhat  to  herself  and  had  realised  how 
nearly  she  had  betrayed  herself,  and  how 
dangerous  was  the  further  prolongation 
of  their  talk,  she  suddenly  remembered 
how  impatient  her  father  would  be  to  see 
Hugh.  He  had  probably  followed  him 
into  the  woods  only  to  lose  him  and  to 
return  home  disappointed.  For  May  had 
taken  Hugh  zigzag  through  all  their 
favourite  haunts  of  old,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  woods,  not  without  quoting  to  him  what 
she  had  often  and  often  repeated  of  him 
and  of  these  haunts  to  herself: 

I  climb  the  hill ;  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landacape  underneath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 

Some  graciona  memory  of  my  friend ; 

No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold. 
Or  low  morasB  or  whispering  reed. 
Or  simple  stile  from  mead  to  mead, 

Or  sheep-walk  up  the  windy  wold ; 

Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw. 

That  hears  the  latest  linnet  trill ; 

Nor  quarry  trenched  alon^  the  hill. 
And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
A  DANIEL  COME  TO  JUDQEMEKT. 

Before  they  reached  the  Yicarsge  they 
encountered  the  Vicar,  who  had,  as  May 
supposedi  been  for  some  time  in  search  of 
them. 

«'My  boy,"  he  said  to  Hugh  with  an 
emotion  he  could  hardly  control,  as  he 
grasped  and  held  his  hand  without  shiJdng 
It  "  My  boy  1  I  thought  I  should  never 
see  you  again  in  this  world." 

'*!  couldn't  write,  sir;  not  in  time.  I 
came  here  first,"  was  all  Hugh  was  able  to 
say.  The  Vicar  read  what  had  passed 
between  them  as  plainly  in  their  faces  as 
though  Hugh  had  already  confided  it  to 
him.  He  was  miserably  soiry  for  Hugh, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  almost 
angry  with  May.  What  on  earth  could 
she  have  seen  in  this  Gower — a  mere  boy 
without  one  single  sensible  idea  in  his 
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headi  And  no  one  was  more  keenly 
conscious  of  his  deadly  dolness  than  her- 
self only  a  week  or  so  since.  How  she  had 
groaned  nnder  it  and  laughed  over  it  1  Her 
acceptance  of  Gower  was  to  herself  and  to 
her  father^  as  intelligible  and  defensible 
to-day  as  a  week  since;  but  it  did  not 
seem  so.  Whateyer  was  then  to  be  said 
for  it  was  to  be  said  for  it  still;  but 
Hugh's  appearance  dimmed  it  to  darkness 
as  sunrise  dims  a  taper. 

And  not  Gower  only  was  so  dimmed  by 
Hugh's  appearance,  but  also,  as  we  say, 
whateyer  reasons  or  excuses  seemed 
plausible  but  yesterday  in  extenuation  of 
May's  engagement  to  him,  were  dimmed  to 
inyisibility.  Wherefore  her  father  was 
disappointed  almost  to  impatience  and 
anger  with  May  because  of  an  engagement 
which  he  had  regarded  calmly  enough 
when  it  was  entered  on.  This  May  was 
not  slow  to  perceiye,  in  part,  perhaps, 
because  she  was  prepared  for  it,  and  in 
part  because  she  could  read  her  father's  face 
as  a  book.  She  saw  at  once  from  his 
manner  to  Hugh  that  her  father  had 
diyined  his  proposal  and  rejection,  and 
from  his  manner  to  herself  that  he  was 
disappointed  in  her;  and  it  needed  only 
her  father's  disapproyal,  and — as  she  put 
it  bitterly  to  herself — ^his  contempt,  to  fill 
to  oyerflowing  her  wretchedness. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  miserable  walk  to 
the  Yicaraee — the  more  miserable  as  being 
Hugh'a  welcome  back  to  life.  The  Vicar 
questioned  him  about  his  disappearance, 
and  Hugh  answered  to  the  questions 
absently  and  perf  anctorUy,  his  mind  plainly 
being  recalled  with  difficulty  to  each  as  it 
was  put.  May  was  absolutely  silent,  and 
the  moment  she  reached  the  Vicarage  she 
hurried  up  to  her  room  to  abandon  herself 
utterly  to  her  despair.  Hugh  turned  at 
once  into  the  study  instead  of  asking  to 
see  Mrs.  Beresford,  and  the  Vicar  followed 
him,  with  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  confidence  he  was  about  to 
hear. 

''Dear  old  place  1  I'ye  had  many  a 
headache  here,"  Hugh  said,  as  he  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  looking  at  the 
backs  of  those  abominable  books.  ''  How 
I  wish  I  was  back  again  in  it,  and  in  those 
dear  old  days !  Ah,  weU,  they're  gone, 
and  what  made  them  so  happy  is  gone 
with  them.  You  know  what  that  was,  sir, 
and  how  it's  gone,"  he  said,  facing  the 
Vicar.  ''I  told  you  I  would  come  back  to 
try  my  fortune,  and  I  haye,  and — and 


It  was  the  hope  of  all  my  life,  sir,"  he  said 


with  a  sudden  break  in  his  yoice,  taming 
sharply  away  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

The  Vicar  put  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  let  it  rest  there,  bnt  made  no 
other  reply. 

"  I  could  not  help  speaking,  air,"  Hugh 
said  after  a  painful  pause,  keeping  still 
his  face  ayerted.  "I  could  not  help  speak- 
ing, though  I  suspected  from  something 
Con  said  that  I  was  too  late.  I  ought  to 
haye  waited,  and  made  sure  about  it,  and 
spared  her  a  great  trouble ;  for  it's  a  great 
trouble  to  her,  sir.     Heayen  bless  her  1" 

**  It  could  not  be  anything  die,  Hugh, 
to  her  or  to  me." 

*<I  couldn't  help  it,"  Hugh  reiterated 
more  to  himself  than  to  the  Vicar.  **  It  wis 
what  I  always  liyed  for,  and  the  only  thing 
I  cared  to  uye  for  lately.  I  declare,  sir, 
but  for  it  I  should  haye  longed  to  die  and 
be  done  with  it  in  that  infenial  dongeoD ; 
and  I  should  haye  died,  too,  I  befieye.  I 
wish  I — well,  it's  no  good  blabbering  or 
blustering  about  it ;  it  can't  be  helped." 

**  If  we  had  only  known  ;  if  yoa  had 
only  come  a  month  ago.  She  always  wor- 
shipped you,"  the  Vicar  cried  incoherently 
in  his  agitation. 

**  Only  a  month  ago  f " 

"  She  has  not  known  him  longer." 

Hugh's  firat  thought  was  of  exceeding 
bittemes&  May  to  engage  herself  to  a 
man  she  had  known  but  a  month  1  Was 
this  the  May  of  his  lifelong  worship  1  Bat 
something  of  bitterness  in  the  Vicar's  tone 
rallied  his  chiyalrous  loyalty  to  her  sida 
If  her  father  resented  this  hasty  engage- 
ment, and  showed  her  that  he  resented  it, 
she  would  be  yet  more  miserable  aboat  it 

*' After  all,  a  month  under  one  roof 
means  a  good  deal,  sir;  she  would  know 
more  of  him  in  that  way  than  most  girls 
know  of  the  men  they  marry." 

The  Vicar  could  not  say  that  he  thought 
that  this  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Gower  was  precisely  what  made  the  en- 
gagement indefensible. 

As  he  remained  silent  Hugh  aaid  pre- 
sently : 

<*I  hope  he's  worthy  of  her,  sir;  as 
worthy  of  her  at  least  as  a  man  can  be." 

*'He  seems  a  pood  fellow,"  answered 
the  Vicar — ^grudging  praise  which  was 
uttered  in  so  hau-heaited  a  tone  aa  left 
Hugh  in  no  doubt  of  his  disapproyal  of  the 
engagement  He  felt  utterly  ashamed  of 
his  momentary  gratification  at  this  dis- 
approyal, which  meant  only  unhappiness  to 
May. 

'*  She's  not  the  kind  of  a  girl  to  make  a 
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mistftke ;  I  meao,  to  accept  a  man  merely 
for  his  lookfl  or  manners." 

"  I  don't  think  they  had  much  to  do  with 
it/'  ansirered  the  Yiear,  with  a  snspidon 
of  sarcasm  in  his  tone. 

'•What  does  Mrs.  Beresford  think  of 
it!" 

"She  approves  of  it^"  replied  the  Yicari 
cartly,  adding,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
'he's a  very  good  match  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view." 

;«I  haven't  seen  her  yet^"  cried  Hugh, 
with  sudden  compunction;  and  the  un- 
satisfactory interview  was  at  an  end. 

Meanwhile,  May,  in  her  own  room, 
abandoned  herself  to  utter  despair.  She 
flang  herself  upon  the  bed,  lookmg  into 
what  seemed  to  her  dead,  black,  eternal 
darkness.  She  loved  Hugh;  with  her 
whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and 
strength  she  loved  him,  and  he  was  for 
erer  lost  to  her.  For  a  long  time  this  one 
thought  swallowed  up  all  others  in  total 
eclipse ;  but,  at  Iast»  there  showed  behind  it 
her  engagement  to  Qower.  How  odious 
it  now  appeared  to  her.  How  monstrous ; 
how  wicked  1  Wa^  it  right— would  or 
conld  anything  make  it  right  to  marry  a 
man  for  whom  she  cared  nothing,  while 
loving  another  as  she  loved  Hugh  f  Was 
this  not  wrong  all  round,  and  moat  of  all 
wrong  to  Mr.  Gower  himself  t  Thus  con- 
ccienoe,  which  but  now  pleaded  against 
her,  seemed  suddenly  to  turn  to  take  her 
side— like  Portia,  an  unlooked  for  and 
thrice  welcome  ally  and  advocate. 

In  the  Buddhist  <* TriPitakas "  occurs 
this,  the  finest  definition  of  religion  we 
hare  ever  met  '*  What  is  religion  %  It  is 
the  perfect  agreement  of  the  will  with  the 
conscience."  Bat  the  converse  of  this, 
"the  perfect  agreement  of  Ihe  conscience 
with  the  will " — ^not  the  same  thing  exactly 
—is  the  ordinary  form  religion  takes  with 
08.  Let  the  will  but  set  hold  of  the  tiller, 
and  it  will  bo  tack  uat  the  wind  of  con- 
sdenoe,  let  it  blow  whithersoever  it  listeth, 
will  waft  it  indirectly  towards  its  goal. 

In  May's  case,  anyway,  it  was  amazing 
with  what  sudden  force  it  struck  her  that 
her  engagement  to  Gower  wa?  as  wrong  as 
it  wss  odious  to  her.  It  broke  upon  her 
like  the  light  of  a  sudden  revelation,  and 
roused  her  from  her  stupor  to  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement  She  must  forthwith 
we  Fred,  and  co  put  this  irresistible  case 
to  him  that  he  would  help  her  to  break 
her  engagement  In  fact,  her  state  of 
feeling  at  this  moment  was  simply  a  violent 
reaction  from  her  blank  and  black  despair 


of  a  moment  before.  Springing  from  the 
bed  she  hurried  from  the  room  in  a  breath- 
less search  for  Ered,  whom  she  found 
smoking  in  his  bedroom. 

"  Fred  I    Hugh  has  come  back  1 " 

'*  So  I  hear,"  Fred  replied  coolly,  puffing 
a  column  of  smoke  in  nn^s  to  the  ceiling. 

''Haven't  you  seen  himl  He's  down- 
stairs." 

"Oh,  I  shall  see  him  soon  enough,  I 
dare  say.  He's  not  going  back  to  China 
or  Peru  to-night,  I  suppos&" 

May's  case  ceased  suddenly  to  seem  to 
her  irresistible^  Indeed,  she  did  not  know 
now  how  or  where  to  begin. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  slad  I  was  to 
see  him  again,"  she  said  lamely  enough. 

"  Tell  him.  I  don't  take  much  interest 
in  the  matter,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  We 
never  hit  it  off  together  somehow." 

"But  it  wasn't  about  him  I  came  to 
speak  to  you,"  May  said  with  a  sudden 
change  in  her  tone.  As  she  paused  here, 
Fred  said  "  Yes  t "  inquiringly  holding  his 
pipe  from  his  lips  and  looking  up  at  her  in 
some  surprise,  and  even  anxiety. 

"It  was  about  Mr.  Gower—about  our 
engagement  Fred,  it's  not  right  Not 
right  to  him  when  I  do  not  care  for  him," 
she  said  hurriedly  and  incoherently. 

"  And  who's  '  him '  I    Hugh  Grey  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  she  cried,  flush- 
ing scarlet 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  You  can't  mean 
that  it's  not  right  to  Gower,  for  he's  the 
best  judge  of  that  himseli  He  knows  how 
much  or  how  little  you  care  for  him,  and 
he  gave  up  all  his  prospects  for  it  But 
now  that  his  father's  dead,  and  he  ha)  no 
hold  on  U9,  you  want  to  break  your 
bargain  1  I  declare  I  never  heard  any- 
thing meaner  in  all  my  life.  It  is  mean. 
May ;  you  know  it  is ;  and  no  one  in  the 
world  would  think  it  meaner  than  yourself 
if  you  hadn'6  got  this  new  idea  into  your 
head." 

"What  new  ideal" 

"  Hugh  Grey,  then,  if  you  want  plain 
speaking.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if 
Hugh  Grey  hadn't  turned  up  you  would 
have  thought  of  throwing  Gower  over  in 
this  way  t  And  what  will  Gower  think  of 
itt  What  would  any  one  think  of  itf 
What  would  you  think  of  it  yourself  if  it 
were  some  one  else  who  jilted  a  man  to 
whom  she  owed  so  much  the  moment  she 
got  out  of  his  power." 

'  That  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it  1 " 
May  cried  hotly,  and  on  the  brink  of 
adding,  *'It  was  not  I  that  was  in  his 
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power,"  for  the  troth,  even  more  than  the 
brutality,  of  Fred's  speech  exasperated 
her. 

"  Bat  it  has  to  do  with  it,"  Fred  retorted 
petulantly.  <'  If  Gower's  father  were  alive 
you  could   not  have  thought  of  jdting 

This  was  really  too  much  even  for  May, 
and  even  from  Fred. 

''Fred,  yon  ought  to  be  the  last  to  say 
that." 

''Because  it  was  I  let  yon  in  for  it? 
If  that's  what  jou  mean  it's  a  pity  you 
didn't  think  in  this  way  of  it  in  time, 
and  didn't  let  me  get  out  of  it  my  own 
way." 

As  May  remained  silent,  Fred  thought 
it  well  to  change  his  tack. 

"I'm  an  ill-conditioned  beast,  I  know, 
May;  but  you've  no  idea  how  I've  been 
worried  by  all  sorts  of  things ;  and  then 
this  comes  1  I  owe  Qower  so  much,  and 
he's  been  so  generous — more  than  generous 
about  this — ^that  the  idea  of  your  tt^owing 
him  over  now  is  enough  to  drive  me  wild 
— now  isn't  it  f  What  can  he  think  of  us  1 
What  explanation  can  you  give!  You 
can't  say  that  you've  seen  some  one  you 
liked  better  since  he  left  us  a  week  since ; 
and  what  else  is  there  to  say  1  All  that 
about  not  caring  for  him  as  you  ought  you 
said  already ;  but  it  didn't  prevent  him 
giving  up  everything  for  your  sake,  and  it 
didn't  prevent  you  accepting  him  either. 
What  has  occurred  since  to  change  you, 
except  Hugh  Grrey's  turning  up  to-day? 
Ar  d  you  coulii  hardly  give  him  this  as  an 
explanation.  I  declare,  May,  if  you  throw 
him  over  like  this  after  all  he  has  done  for 
us,  I  can  never  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face 
again." 

It  was  not  a  flattering  glass  Fred  held 
up  to  her,  presenting  the  obverse  face  of 
the  conduct  she  had  thought  a  few  minutes 
since  so  conscientious  and  becoming ;  but 
May  was  too  candid  not  to  acknowledge  to 
herself  the  substantial  truth  of  the  reflec- 
tion. If  anything,  she  was  given  to  almost 
morbid  introspection  and  self-accusation, 
and  Fred's  rough  speaking  "had  turned 
her  eyes  into  her  very  soul,"  and  showed 
her  in  what  a  fool's  paradise  of  conscience 
she  had  been  living  for  the  last  few 
minutes. 

Ko  girl  in  the  world  was  more  shudder- 
ingly  sensitive  to  the  coarse  disgrace  ex- 
pressed by  such  phrases  as  "jUting," 
"  throwing  over."  And  did  they  not  express 
plainly,  yet  precisely,  what  she  bad  but 
now  meditated  doing  as  a  conscientious 


duty  f  How  could  she  have  so  sophiBti- 
cated  her  conscience  as  to  make  it  seem  to 
dictate  the  precise  opposite  of  her  real 
duty  1  She  had  now  by  another  reaction 
come  to  see  with  still  clearer  oortiintythat 
the  precise  opposite  was  her  real  doty. 
Had  it  not  the  note,  too,  whereby  rdigiom 
girls,  like  May,  recognise  duty— the  note 
of  unpleasantness  ? 

Altogether  May  quitted  Fred's  room- 
which  she  left  without  another  word  to 
him — exceedingly  angry  both  with  herself 
for  the  truth  of  his  charges,  and  with  hnn 
for  his  plain  speakiug.  Her  anger  with 
him  for  his  plain  speakbg,  again,  wu 
fiercer  from  the  hidden  fire  beneath  it  of 
her  resentment  of  his  antipathy  to  Hagh. 
She  could  more  easily  have  forgi?en  his 
calling  her  "  a  jUt,"  than  his  contemptnoiu 
indi£ference  about  Hugh.  Plainly  he  wai 
not  in  the  least  interested  in  Hogh'i  retorn 
to  life,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  even  resent 
it  It  ought  to  surprise  no  one  tbat  this 
made  more  against  Fred^  and  contributed 
more  to  May's  disenchantment  with  him, 
than  either  his  forgery  or  the  selfishnen 
and  ingratitude  he  showed  abont  it 

It  seemed  to  need  only  this  last  drop  of 
her  estrangement  from  Fred  to  make  May's 
cup  of  misery  overflow.  She  could  look 
now  to  no  one  for  sympathy,  since  even 
her  father  despised  her,  while  her  mother 
and  Fred  were  ranged  on  the  other  ude. 
On  the  other  side,  too,  her  conccienee  was 
now  ranged  irrevocably.  She  had  not  the 
least  doubt  that  her  duty  lay  on  the  side  of 
keeping  to  her  engagement  to  Gower; 
for  Fred's  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
seemed  more  just  to  her  the  more  she 
considered  it.  Her  womanly  way  of  con- 
sidering it,  no  doubt,  helped  her  to  a  more 
quick  and  positive  decision  about  it  She 
asked  herself,  not  only  what  would  Fred 
and  Mr.  Gower  think  of  her  sudden 
change  of  mind,  but  what  would  her 
father  think  of  it,  and  what  would  even 
Hugh  himself  I  To  neither  of  them  was 
she  free  to  explain  the  meaning  and 
motive  of  her  engagement  to  Gower; 
and,  without  such  an  explanation,  the 
breaking  off  of  this  engagement  a  week 
after  it  had  been  entered  upon,  would 
have  seemed  to  them  as  aiU/  ^  ^' 
was  dishonourable.  Possibly  even  Hugh 
would  not  think  so  fickle  and  facile  a 
heart  worth  accepting  at  second  hand. 
Thus  May,  after  the  quenching  of  this 
sudden  flash  of  hope,  was  plunged  mto 
even  deeper  darkness  of  despair  than 
before. 
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Collections  of  anecdoteii,  especially 
tkose  relating  to  literary  and  dramatic 
celebrities,  have  alirays  been  popular  in 
France ;  and,  whether  genuine  or  apocry- 
phal—for, aa  long  as  the  reader  is  amused, 
he  is  not  apt  to  be  particular  about  trifles 
— command  a  ready  and  extensive  sala 
Hardly  a  single  individual  of  any  eminence 
has  escaped  being  the  hero  of  a  duodecimo 
Tolame  published  as  speedily  as  possible 
after  his  death,  and  containing  whatever 
specimens  of  his  "  table-talk  "  the  compiler 
may  have  succeeded  in  collecting,  together 
with  others  of  more  than  doublSul  origin. 
Books  of  this  kind  are  not  only  pleasant 
reading,  but,  when  once  the  wheat  is 
aeparated  from  the  chaff,  have  a  certain 
value  as  supplying  characteristic  traito  and 
opinions  of  remarkable  persons  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  Many  of 
these  are  too  hackneyed  to  admit  of  repro- 
daction ;  the  following,  however,  selected 
from  strictly  reliable  sources,  are  less 
generally  known,  and  for  the  most  part 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  translated 
form. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  prided  himself 
far  more  on  having  written  the  tragedy  of 
"Mirame,''  than  on  his  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  and  whose  especial  delight  was  to 
be  regarded  as  an  enlightened  patron  of 
men  of  letters,  remarked  one  day  to  Bautru 
that  he  had  not  seen  Ouea  de  Balzac  for 
Bome  weeks,  and  asked  if  he  were  ill. 
"He  has  a  bad  cold,  your  eminence," 
replied  the  cynical  humorist ;  '*  and,  con- 
sidering that  he  only  talks  about  himself, 
and  takes  off  his  hat  as  a  mark  of  respect 
e?6i7  ^ime  he  speaks,  he  is  not  likdy  to 
get  rid  of  it  in  a  hurry." 

Some  one  asked  Piron  what  was  the 
difference  between  a  woman  and  a  looking- 
glass!  "A  very  material  one,"  was  his 
answer.  "A  woman  speaks  without  re- 
flecting, whereas  a  looking-glass  reflects 
without  speakusg." 

Voltaire,  annoyed  at  the  pli^arisms  of 
certain  Academicians,  complaint  of  them 
to  Sedame.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  he  said,  « that 
other  people  are  not  like  you,  for  you  take 
aothing  from  any  one."  "I  should  be 
ncber  if  I  did,"  modestly  replied  Sedaine. 

When  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau  had 
finished  his  "  Ode  to  Posterity,"  he  showed 
1^  to  Voltaire.  "  I  very  much  doubt,"  said 
the  author  of  "La  Henriade."  •*  if  the  letter 
will  ever  reach  its  address." 


An  indifferent  poet,  speaking  of  his  own 
verges,  remarked  to  Voltaire  that  they 
cost  him  little  trouble.  "  They  cost  you 
exactly  what  they  are  worth,"  was  the 
reply. 

'<  If  we  were  to  believe  all  that  those 
accused  of  crime  have  to  say  in  their 
defence,"  observed  a  magistrate  to  the 
Abb6  Desfontaines  (the  translator  of 
"Gulliver"),  "not  one  of  them  would  be 
guilty."  "  That  may  be,"  repUed  the  Abb6, 
*'  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were  to 
believe  all  that  their  accusers  say,  it  is 
certain  that  among  those  brought  before 
you  not  one  would  escape  scot-free." 

Amyot  was  asked  why  he  did  not  write 
a  history  of  the  Kings  of  France.  "  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  those  I  serve,"  he 
answered,  "  to  attempt  to  be  their 
biographer." 

The  celebrated  punster,  the  Marquis  de 
Bi6vre,  had  a  cook,  who  half  ruined  him 
by  her  unlucky  habit  of  breaking  every 
dish  she  laid  hold  of.  "I  caU  her,''  he 
said, ''  Inez  de  Casse-trop  "  (Castro). 

All  acquaintance  of  ms,  who  had  often 
served  as  the  butt  of  his  wit,  revenged 
himself  on  his  persecutor  in  the  following 
way :  while  driving  in  a  close  carriage  on 
the  Boulevard,  during  a  heavy  shower  qi 
rain,  he  beheld  the  Marquis  making  signals 
to  him  from  the  footway.  Telling  the 
driver  to  stop,  he  inquired  what  was  the 
matter.  "  Matter  1 "  exclaimed  de  Bl^vre. 
"  Let  me  in ;  I  am  wet  through  1 "  "  Well 
now,",  coolly  answered  his  friend,  "you 
must  excuse  me,  but  I  really  do  not  see 
the  point  of  the  joke.  Drive  on,  coach- 
man." 

Among  the  various  purchases  made  by 
Madame  Dubarry,  after  her  installation  in 
the  Pavilion  of  Louveciennes,  not  the  least 
expensive  item  was  a  valuable  collection  of 
richly-bound  books.  This  being  told  to 
Rivarol,  he,  quietly  remarked  that  she 
hardly  required  so  many  to  teach  her  how 
to  read. 

The  same  humorist,  while  supping  with 
a  party  of  citizens  at  Hamburg,  did  his 
best  to  amuse  them  by  a  brilliant  display 
of  his  well-known  epigrammatic  wit,  but 
soon  discovered  that,  although  they  all 
listened  to  him  attentively,  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  catching  the  meaning 
of  what  he  Eaid.  "  Just  look  at  these 
Germans,"  he  whispered  to  a  Frenchman 
who  sat  near  him;  "it  takes  a  dozen  of 
them  to  understand  a  joke  ! " 

At  the  first  performance  of  Beau- 
marchais'  drama,  "The  Tvro  Friends,"  a 
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wag  BUggeBted  the  followiDg  addition  to 
the  title  :  *'  £y  a  man  who  has  none." 

Someone  asked  Madame  d'ArgeiiBOD,  the 
wife  of  LoniB  the  Fifteenth's  Minister, 
which  of  the  two  brother?,  F&ris  dn 
Martel,  or  P^iis  da  Yemey,  she  liked 
best  '^When  I  am  talking  to  one  of 
them/'  she  replied,  '<I  prefer  the  other." 

The  witty  aetre«8,  Mademoiselle  Qainanit, 
speaking  of  a  lady  who,  whenever  she  hap- 
pened to  say  anything  cleyer,  repeated  it 
to  everyone  she  met,  remarked :  *'  That 
woman  never  gets  hold  of  a  good  thing 
without  spoQing  it." 

When  Foach6,  the  all-powerful  minister 
of  police,  heard  that  the  dramatist,  An- 
drienx,  was  in  poor  circamstance?,  he 
offered  him  the  post  of  censor,  which  the 
good-natored  author  of  "Le  Manteau" 
refused,  saying  that  "  it  might  be  his  des- 
tiny to  be  hung,  but  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  officiate  as  hangman/' 

A  critic  found  fault  with  Esm^nard  for 
borrowing  some  indifferent  verses  from 
Corneiile.  "They  were  not  worth  stealing," 
said  Martainville,  the  editor  of  the  Dra- 
peau  Blanc ;  *'  Esm^nard  is  like  an  inex- 
perienced thief  who  picks  a  rich  man's 
pocket,  and,  leaving  the  gold,  only  takes 
the  copper." 

The  witty  savings  of  Sophie  Amould 
are  legion,  and  have  furnished  matter  for 
more  than  one  volume  of  ''ana."  Many 
of  those  attributed  to  her  are  of  doubtfcd 
authenticity ;  the  following,  however,  are 
generally  allowed  to  be  genuine. 

The  Marquis  de  Letoii^res,  immortalised 
in  our  own  day  by  D^jazet,  was  considered 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  time.  Being 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  fair  actress, 
whose  rapacity  was  equal  to  her  beauty,  he 
presented  her  with  his  portrait,  first 
showing  it,  however,  to  Sophie. 

"  You  are  as  handsome  as  Cupid,"  said 
Mademoiselle  Arnould,  "  but  your  Danae 
would  rather  have  the  King's  picture  than 
yours ! " 

Sedaine  happening  to  pay  her  a  visit 
after  the  failure  of  one  of  bis  pieces,  this 
disaster  was  alluded  to  in  the  course 
of  conversation.  The  dramatist  blamed 
himself  for  having  chosen  an  unlucky 
moment  for  its  production,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  figuratively,  that  "  the  pear  was 
not  ripe." 

"  That  has  not  hindered  it  from  falling," 
replied  Sophie. 

One  day,  while  walking  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  she  met  a  physician  of  her  ac- 
quaintance carrying  a  gun. 


"  Which  way  are  you  going,  yoa  and 
your  gun  1 "  she  asked. 

"  To  see  a  patient  at  Longchamps,''  he 
replied. 

'<That  looks,"  said  Sophie,  "asU  you 
were  afraid  of  missing  him." 

A  certain  Marquis  having  recdved  a 
sound  caning,  and  not  appearing  disposed 
to  resent  the  insult : 

**  How  can  he  allow  the  matter  to  rest 
there  f "  asked  someona 

"Bah!"  said  Sophie,  "don't  yon  see 
that  he  has  sense  enough  not  to  care  about 
what  passes  behind  his  back  t " 

A  very  pretty  woman,  but  without  the 
slightest  pretension  to  wit,  orevenoominon 
sense,  was  once  complaining  of  tiie  im- 
portunity of  her  numerous  aidmireiB. 

"Nothing  is  easier,"  remarked  Made- 
moiselle Arnould,  "than  to  get  rid  of 
them  altogether ;  you  have  only  to  speak 
to  them." 

The  Abb^  Terray,  who  was  made  "con- 
troleur-g^n^ral  des  finances  "  in  1769,  did 
not  scruple  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
private  individuals  to  those  of  the  State. 
This  procured  him  many  enemies,  one  of 
the  most  violent  of  whom  was  Sophia  On 
the  Abbe's  appearing  in  public  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  carrying  a  magnificent  muff, 
she  exclaimed : 

"  What  does  he  want  with  a  muff?  Bis 
hands  are  always  in  our  pockets." 

Count  Louis  de  Narbonne,  a  dabbler  in 
poetry,  vtbUe  walking  with  Talleyrand, 
began  to  recite  some  of  his  own  indifferent 
verses  The  diplomatist  endured  the  in- 
fliction for  a  few  minutes  without  betraying 
any  si^n  of  impatience,  but  presently, 
perceiving  an  individual  within  hearing 
who  happened  to  be  yawning,  he  quietly 
remarked    to    his    companion:    ''Lock 

i render,  Narbonne,  you  slways  speak  too 
oud ! " 

Someone  was  wondering  at  Talleyrand's 
immense  fortune.  "  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  it,''8aid  the  Academician  Etiense; 
"  he  has  sold  all  those  who  bought  him." 

At  a  soiioe  given  in  honour  of  Bonaparte 
after  his  Italian  campaign,  at  which  Madame 
de  Stael  was  present,  she  criticised  pretty 
freely  the  different  forms  of  Groverament, 
Monarchical  and  Bepublican,  whieh  had 
succeeded  one  another  in  France.  Her 
discourse  elicited  repeated  marks  of  appro- 
bation;  the  hero  of  Lodi,  however,  renaamed 
silent,  to  her  evident  disappointmentw 

"  Are  you  not  of  my  opinion,  general  % '' 
she  inquired. 

"Madame,"  he  replied,  "I  think  that 
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woman     ought     not     to    meddle    with 
politics." 

*<  In  ordinary  cases,"  retorted  the  anther 
of  "  Gorinne,"  *'  yon  may  be  right ;  bat  in 
a  oonntry  where  women  are  exposed  to 
have  their  heads  cat  off,  it  is  yery  natural 
that  they  shonld  wish  to  know  the  reason 
why." 

Someone  happening  to  observe  that 
Royer-Oollard  had  become  very  deaf,  one 
of  those  present  asked  since  when) 
"  Probably,"  said  Madame  Ancelot,  "  since 
no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  talk 
about  him." 

After  the  revolution  of  1848,  Lamartine 
received  so  many  applications  from  place- 
hunters  thatt  being  unable  to  satisfy  aU, 
he  selected  a  certain  number  from  the  list 
of  candidates,  who  in  due  course  of  time 
were  nominated  to  the  vacant  posts.  One 
of  these,  however,  remained  unclaimed; 
and  a  fortnight  later  his  secretary  aftked 
him  if  he  could  ^ive  him  any  information 
respecting  "Cituen  David,  appointed 
French  Consul  at  Bremen." 

''David/'  said  Lamartine,  "I  do  not 
know  him.  Let  me  look  at  the  list."  And 
taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he  discovered 
on  one  of  the  pages,  "David"  inscribed  in 
large  letters.  Suddenly  he  remembered 
that  a  few  days  before  Ids  accession  to 
power,  ha  had  written  it  himself  to  remind 
him  of  a  particular  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
and  anucably  reproached  his  subordinate 
for  having  unconsciously  transformed  the 
King  of  Israel  into  a  Republican  Consul. 
This  singular  mistake  was  rectified  as 
follows  in  the  next  momine's  Moniteur : 
''Gitiara  X.  is  appointed  Consul  of 
France  at  Bremen,  in  lieu  of  Citizen  David, 
deceased." 

The  Duke  de  Momy,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon 
the  Third,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  literature 
and  art^  was  extremely  popular  in  society, 
a  distinction  he  owed  to  the  singular  fasci- 
nation of  his  manner,  and  to  a  certain 
reputation  for  gallantry  which,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  fair  sex  were  concerned,  was  by 
no  means  prejudicial  to  him.  In  1856, 
before  his  elevation  to  the  dukedom,  he 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  house  of  a  banker,  whose  two  sisters- 
in-law  were  remarkably  attractive;  and, 
one  evenine,  while  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion witii  the  prettiest  of  the  pair,  he  was 
requested  by  his  host  to  join  a  party  at 
"  lansquenet "  in  the  next  room.  Annoyed 
at  the  interruption,  he  begged  to  be 
excused,  saying  that  he  hated  play. 


"  Only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  per- 
sisted the  banker.  ''  We  will  let  you  off 
easily;  but  positively  we  can't  do  without 
yoa" 

''Well,"  replied  Moray,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  resignedly,  <'if  Imust,  I  must; 
but  let  us  pet  it  over  as  soon  as  possible," 
and,  followmg  his  entertainer  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  he  declined  to  take  part  in 
the  game,  but  offered  to  bet  on  the  colour 
of  the  first  card  turned. 

**How  much  do  you  wish  to  stake)" 
Inquired  the  banker. 

"  Suppose  we  sav  ten  thousand  francs," 
carelessly  suggested  the  Count. 

At  the  mention  of  so  large  a  sum  the 
guests  looked  at  each  other,  and  hesitated 
to  cover  it;  so  that  their  host  felt  com- 
pelled, although  somewhat  unwillingly,  to 
accept  the  chiJlenge. 

"Which  colour  do  you  choose f"  he 
asked 

"  Red,"  said  M.  de  Momy. 

The  dealer  turned  up  the  seven  of 
spades;  whereupon  the  loser,  imagining  he 
had  done  all  tnat  was  required  of  him, 
was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  his 
adversary  proposed  "  double  or  quits." 

"As  you  will,"  assented  the  Count. 
"  This  time  I  choose  black." 

"You  have  lost  again,"  said  the  banker, 
as  the  ten  of  hearts  came  up. 

"Very  good,"  coolly  remarked  M.  de 
Momy.  "  I  conclude  you  will  now  leave 
me  in  peace  for  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

And,  sauntering  leisurely  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, he  resumed  his  conversation  with 
the  fair  lady  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Another  characteristic  anecdote,  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  related 
of  him.  He  had  then  been  recently 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  received  one  day  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner  from  a  rich  financier  of  the 
period,  who  was  fond  of  ostentatiously 
displaybg  his  newly  acquired  wealth  and 
sumptuously  appointed  tabla  He  had, 
however,  one  peculiar  weakness,  of  which 
those  who  had  partaken  of  his  hospitality 
were  well  aware,  and  which,,  somehow  or 
other,  had  come  to  the  ears  of  M.  de 
Momy.  A  certain  wine  in  his  cellar,  a 
L^ovUle  of  exquisite  bouquet  and  flavour, 
was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  Amphi- 
tryon himself,  his  wife,  and  a  single  guest 
whom  he  particularly  wished  to  favour; 
the  others  being  debarred  from  a  taste  of 
tiiis  delicious  nectar. 

In  the  course  of  dinner,  the  privileged 
trio  havbg  been  previously  supplied  with 
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the  incomparable  L^oville,  wines  of  varioos 
sorts  were  handed  round;  and  when  it 
came  to  the  Count's  turn,  he  was  asked  by 
the  butler  if  he  preferred  Cbiteau  Lafitte 
or  Hermitage  % 

"Neither/'  he  replied  in  a  distinctly 
audible  tone.      "  Give  me  some  L^oyilla'' 

The  dismayed  attendant  glanced  at  his 
master,  who,  putting  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  directed  him  to  hand  "M.  le 
Comte"  the  wine  he  preferred;  where- 
upon M.  de  Momy,  negligently  emptying 
the  precious  liquid  from  the  claret  glass 
into  a  tumbler,  filled  the  latter  with  water, 
and  drank  it  off;  then,  turning  towards 
his  neighbour^  continued  his  conversation 
with  him  as  unconcernedly  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  to  interrupt  it.  Whether 
the  parvenu  profited  by  the  lesson  so 
pointedly  administered  to  him,  and  dis- 
pensed his  L^oville  more  equitably  in 
future,  is  not  recorded. 

At  a  literary  dinner,  one  of  the  guests 
had  set  the  company  in  a  roar  by  relating 
a  droll  story  of  an  impecunious  individual 
who  had  ingeniously  contrived  to  borrow 
money  from  a  creditor  on  questionable 
security.  Dumas  the  younger,  who  was 
present,  positively  screamed  with  delight 

"  Are  you  aware,''  whispered  his  neigh- 
bour at  table,  '^  that  the  person  alluded  to  is 
your  father  f" 

"  My  father  1 "  retorted  the  author  of  the 
"Demi-monde.''  "Impossible!  Do  you 
suppose  for  a  moment,  if  he  had  been  the 
hero  of  the  adventure,  that  he  would  have 
missed  the  opportunity  of  chronicling  it 
in  his  *  Memoirs '  9 " 


SAXON  CHURCHES. 

No  ONE  is  more  unpatriotic  than  your 
theorist.  If  facts  refuse  to  agree  with  his 
fancies,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  He 
will  undermine  and  batter  with  anything 
that  comes  to  hand,  and  will  never  rest 
until  he  has  brought  them  down. 

A  generation  ago  the  architects  all  set 
their  faces  against  "Saxon"  art.  Their 
grandfathers  had  given  the  name  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  round-headed  doors  and  win- 
dows in  our  village  churches.  Then  came 
a  reaction ;  "  the  Saxon,"  coming  from  a 
stoneless  country,  was  supposed  to  have 
stuck  to  his  habit  of  building  what  he 
did  build  in  wood,  until  it  seemed  as  if 
the  wooden  church  of  Greenstead,  in 
Essex,  was  the  only  thing  that  remained 
to  us  from  pre-Norman  days. 


It  was  a  time  of  destructive  oitidm; 
Niebuhr  had  lately  been  knodci&g  the 
bottom  out  of  old  Boman  histoiy,  teachmg 
that  Bomulus,  and  Semus,  and  Tarqnin 
and  the  tall  poppies,  and  Mudus  ScsTola, 
and  the  rest  are  myths;  and  so  the 
architects,  foigetting  their  Beds,  lAo 
writes  that  in  the  seventh  centoiy  Bene- 
dict Biscop  built,  with  Gaulish  masom, 
stone  churches  at  Monkweannoath  ind 
Janrow,  and  that  Bishop  WiUiid  did  the 
Fame  at  Hexham  and  York  and  Sipon,  sod 
forgetting,  too,  that  their  example  oonldnoi 
fail  to  be  followed  elsewhere,  at  any  rata  till 
the  Danes  began  their  ravages,  roundlj  u- 
serted  that  Saxon  architecture  ie  a  myth, 
that  even  such  towns  as  Bamack  and  Eirri 
Barton  were  built  after  the  Conqaest,  or, 
at  least,  after  Norman  influence  came  in 
like  a  flood  under  that  half-Nomin, 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

They  had  not  studied  their  ADgI(v&zoD 
manuscripts,  or  they  would  have  Been,  in 
the  illuminations,  churches  and  towen 
evidently  of  stone ;  but  stranger  than  the 
want  of  research  was  the  want  of  pa- 
triotism. One  can  understand  Mr. 
Parker  and  his  school  vehemently  insist- 
ing that  the  Irish  round  toweis,  since  they 
are  certainly  older  than  the  English  in- 
vasion, must  be  pre-Irish  and  pre-bistoiic, 
raised  by  Cnthites,  Arkites,  or  other 
mythical  builders,  because  "Pat," being  s 
mere  savage,  could  never  have  bsd  the 
skill  to  build  them.  That  is  natural  \  Mr. 
Parker  was  not  an  Irishman,  and  "Fafii 
always  fair  game ;  but  why  treat  oorSixon 
forefathers  In  the  same  unhandsome  wsyl 

WeU,  now  the  pendulums,  both  histoiieil 
and  architectural,  are  swinging  the  other 
way.  Niebuhr  is  at  a  discount  We  do  not 
accept  all  about  the  kings  of  Borne  jast 
as  Livy  tells  it ;  a  good  many  of  us  would 
draw  the  line  at  the  wol^  for  instance,  or 
at  Father  Mars;  but  we  by  no  mesns 
throw  it  all  overboard. 

And  so  with  churches ;  we  do  not  say, 
as  they  did  when  Horace  Walpole  began 
to  make  Gothic  architecture  fashionable, 
that  every  round  arch  which  is  not  after 
the  symmetrical  pattern  of  those  in  so 
many  of  our  cathedrals  is  "  Saxon  ;**  but 
we  do  say  that  up  and  down  England  there 
is  a  deal  of  pre-Norman  building  still 
remaining. 

Sir  GUbert  Scott— "  Lectures  on  Medi- 
sBval  Architecture,"  ii.  SS-soonded  the 
note  of  the  reaction.  "They  are  deariy 
not  Norman,"  he  says,  ''for,  with  the  single 
exception  that  their  arches  are  roand,  they 
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have  nothing  in  common  with  the  speci- 
mens of  that  style  erected  in  and  after  the 
Conqueror's  reign." 

There  are  other  roand-arched  styles 
besides  the  Norman — ^the  Bhenish,  for 
instance,  the  North  Italian,  the  Aqnita- 
nian,^  all  yarieties  of  the  Bomanesque^ 
that  iff,  Boman  altered  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Christian  building  —  and  there  is 
in  these  islands  a  Sazon-Siomaneflqae,  and 
an  Irish  t>r  ScoUc  ditto,  besides  that 
which  should,  in  strictness,  be  called 
Norman-Bomanesque. 

Now,  of  pre-Norman  Bomanesque,  the 
finest  remains  are  in  the  North,  the  part 
Chnstianised  not  by  Saint  Augustine's 
followerp,  who  never  gained  a  hold  on  any 
of  the  country  north  of  London,  but  by 
Sootic  (Irish)  missionaries,  such  as  Aidan, 
Golman,  Begogh  (Saint  Bee),  etc.  These 
men  had  been  used  to  stone  buildings  in 
their  own  land,  and  doubtless  they  would 
bring  the  art  in  with  them ;  and  the  like- 
neas  between  the  sculptures  on  North  of 
England  and  on  early  Irish  buildings  is 
so  marked  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
same  architects  erected  both.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  font  at  Cotham  in  Yorkshire, 
with  the  carvings  at  Kelts  or  at  Eilcullen,  ca 
Kildare ;  and  Sie  cross  at  Win  wick  in  Lan- 
cashire with  the  Irish  crosses — among  the 
carvings  on  this  Lancashire  cross  is  a  square 
bell  of  the  Scotic  type — and  the  carvings 
at  Adel  in  Yorkshire,  quaint  beasts  "  all 
made  out  of  the  carver's  brain,"  full  of 
individuality,  yet  closely  akin  in  spirit 
to  the  strange  animals  on  the  Scotic 
sculptured  stones.  On  Kirkbum  font,  in 
Yorkshire,  there  is  a  bit  of  Scotic  inter- 
laced work,  roughly  done,  sandwiched 
between  the  rest  of  the  much  plainer  and 
easier  bordering,  as  if  the  Scotic  master 
carver  had  begun  it  and  his  Saxon 
apprentices  had  been  unable  to  finish  in  his 
style.  On  the  font  in  Walton-on-the-Hill, 
near  Liverpool,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  sadly 
weather-worn,  is  not  unlike  the  same  sub- 
ject on  the  font  of  Clonard  Abbey;  on 
Kirkby  font,  near  Liverpool,  the  carvings 
are  very  Scotic,  Adam  and  Eve,  with  the 
serpent,  being  exactly  like  the  figures  found 
on  so  many  Irish  high  crosses.  At  Kirkby 
S&ephen,  Westmoreland,  there  is  an  Irish 
cross,  on  which  the  devil  u  bound  in  Scotic 
knots  with  what  the  old  Irish  stories  call 
"  the  three  smalls  "  (wrists,  and  ankles,  and 
small  of  the  back).' 

In  the  undoubtedly  early  Norman, 
of  which  the  chapel  in  the  Tower  of 
I/>ndoQ  is  a  type,  sculpture  is  as  rare  as  it 


is  profuse  in  the  pre-Norman  Irish ;  and, 
as  it  abounds  in  the  little  north-country 
churches,  of  which  I  have  named  a  few, 
the  inference  is  that  they,  since  they  are 
certainly  not  late  Norman,  are  pre-Norman, 
and  that  the  spirit  which  guided  and  in- 
spired their  decorators  was  Scotia  Of  course 
the  Saxon,  in  his  own  Germany,  had  never 
built  with  stone;  his  churches,  had  he 
followed  his  instincts,  would  have  been 
like  those  of  the  Norwegians  nowadays, 
with  less  elaborate  carving  ;  but  lus  Scotic 
missionaries  taught  him  to  rear  stone 
buildings,  and  he  soon  became  such  an 
adept  in  the  work  that,  not  only  in  the 
North,  where  Scotic  influence  was  pre- 
dominant, but  more  or  less  all  over  Eng- 
land some  of  his  work  still  remains.  Often, 
where  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  church  was 
pulled  down  and  modernised,  the  tympanum 
(half-circle  between  the  lintel  and  door- 
arch)  is  preserved;  often,  as  at  Saint 
Nicholas,  Ipswich,  slabs  carved  in  the  flat 
Saxon  style  are  found  let  into  a  much 
later  wall  Churches,  which  are  in  the 
main,  and  not  merely  in  a  few  of  their 
carvings,  "  Saxon,"  are  not  many.  A  few 
of  the  most  notable  are:  Brixworth, 
Northampton,  in  which  county  there  are 
several  Saxon  towers,  as  Bamack,  Earl's 
Barton,  eta  ;  Whittingham,  and  Hexham, 
Northumberland ;  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire 
(where  is  the  bone-cave,  beloved  of  geolo- 
gists) ;  Jarrow,  and  Monk's  Wearmouth, 
Durham  ;  a  great  number  in  Lincolnshire, 
Heapham  near  Gunsborough,  and  Scartho 
near  Grimsby,  and  Stow  near  Lincoln,  the 
old  Sidnaceaster,  amongst  them ;  in  Nor- 
folk, Great  Dunham  and  Newton,  both  near 
Swaffham;  in  Gloucester,  Deerhurst  and 
Daglingworth,  and  others;  Boarhnnt,  dose 
to  Fareham,  and  Corhampton,  near  Bishop's 
Waltham,  in  Hants ;  Sompting,  in  Sussex ; 
Kingsbury,  in  Middlesex,  between  Harrow 
and  Hendon;  in  Essex^  Trinity  Church, 
Colchester  (curious  because  it  is  chiefly  of 
Boman  brick),  and  Felstead;  Cambridge,  St 
Benet's ;  Kent,  the  ruined  church  in  Dover 
Castle.  There  are  many  more ;  but  everyone 
who  means  to  "  do  "  a  county,  will  of  course 
read  up  in  ''  Murray,"  or  some  such  guide. 
And  there  are  worse  ways  of  spending  a 
holiday  than  exploring  the  churches  of  a 
district  Here  and  there  you  come  upon  a 
group  of  architectural  gems — as  in  parts  of 
Northampton,  South  Lmcoln,  and  the  Lynn 
Marshland.  But  an  enthusiast  wUl  not 
pass  over  an  insignificant-looking  church ; 
even  if  it  is  not  mentioned  in  **  Murray  " 
it    may    have    interesting   features.     A 
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cjcliat  can  easily,  too,  carry  heel-ball 
and  lining  -  paper,  so  as  to  take 
rnbbings  of  any  brasses;  thongh  these, 
bebg  lazories  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent, are  rare  beyond  the  eastern  and 
sonth-eastem  conntie&  I  cannot  imagine 
a  more  acceptable  present  to  an  Australian 
or  New  Zealand  musenm  than  a  set  of  good 
rnbbings  of  chnrch-brasses.  Pat  some 
turmeric  or  chrome  yellow  with  your  heel- 
ball  and  the  effect  will  be  improved,  and 
the  youth  of  Greater  England  will  be  able 
to  see  what  sort  of  monuments  well-to-do 
Enplifih  folkfl  set  up  in  Uie  fourteenth 
and  two  following  centurie& 

Of  Saxon  building,  the  chief  peculiarities 
are  what  is  called  long  and  short  work — 
seen  especially  at  the  angles  of  the  towers, 
where  it  bonds  the  rubble  walls  together 
more  neatly  than  a  buttress ;  in  the  small 
windows  adiyidingbaluster,  with  aflat  stone 
(abacus)  at  top  and  bottom ;  often  in  small 
doors  and  windows  a  triangular  instead  of 
a  round  head.  Once  noted,  these  features 
are  sure  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  sculp- 
ture, when  there  is  any,  often  is  (as  I  have 
said)  Scotic,ie.  Irish,  in  character;  and  Scotic 
art  is  called  by  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
writers  on  the  subject  (Mr.  Bomilly  Allen, 
"Early  Christian  Symbolism''), "  Bjzantine 
intensely  Celticised."  In  judging  of  a 
sculpture,  if  there  is  no  date  and  no  record, 
the  best  way  is  to  "  come  to  the  book." 
Everybody  has  seen  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  Irish  illuminated  manuscripts — the 
finest  in  the  Western  world,  at  any  rate ;  if 
your  sculpture  at  all  resembles  them  in 
detail,  you  may  conclude  that  it  was  wrought 
by  Anglo-Saxon  workmen  educated  by  some 
of  the  Scotic  missionaries  who  did  aJl  that 
had  been  done  to  Christianise Englandnorth 
of  Thames,  and  who,  as  their  reward,  were 
rejected  in  favour  of  Wilfrid  and  hia  Soman 
monks  by  the  ungrateful  Oswiu,  because, 
as  *'  Peter  had  the  keys,"  he  thought  it  was 
best  to  keep  on  good  teims  with  Peter's 
friends.  Even  when  the  rest  of  the  church 
is  of  later  date,  a  Saxon  doorway  or  the 
moulding  of  a  window  u  often  preserved ; 
and  when  you  see  a  projecting  moulding 
carried  round  the  whole  outside  of  a  door 
or  window,  like  a  frame,  you  know  that  it 
is  Saxon  work. 

Another  peculiarity  is  a  very  narrow 
chancel  arch;  at  St.  Lawrence,  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  our 
undoubted  Saxon  churches,  it  is  onlv 
three  feet  five  inches  wide.  This  church 
may  be  the  very  one  which  Aldhelm  built 
early  in  the  eighth  century.     It  is  only 


within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  been 
cleared  of  rubbish  and  plaster — ''tesUmd," 
not  in  the  too-frequent  sense  of  being 
rendered  unrecognisable  with  bnmd-new 
work  replacing  the  old.  It  contains,  on 
each  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  an  angel  in 
the  bas-relief  manner  spoken  of  above.  They 
have  the  lanky  limbs  and  long  fluttering 
drapery  which  are  so  universal  in  the 
figures  in  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts. 

Daglingworth,  too,  three  miles  from  Ci- 
rencester, where  there  was  a  Soman  station, 
of  which  other  remains  have  been  found 
besides  a  fine  tesselated  pavement,  and 
where  the  shelly  limestone  takes  a  better 
polish  than  Devonshire  marble,  has  a  dis- 
tinctly Saxon  church — ''long  and  short 
work"  at  all  the  angles,  a  window  made 
out  of  a  Soman  inscribed  stone,  die  son- 
dial  over  the  south  door  as  unmistakeably 
Saxon  as  that  at  Kirkdale,  and  two  very 
curious  sculptures  by  the  narrow  dianed 
arch :  Christ  in  glory,  and  St.  Peter  with 
the  peculiar  ''Saxon''  key  figured  in  St 
Ethel  wold's  "  Benedictional "  (about  a.d. 
975)  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  library. 
Both  figures  have  a  kind  of  puzsle  girdle, 
the  straps  passing  through  a  ring. 

Sompting,  close  to  Shoreham,  has  a 
Saxon  tower,  fully  one  hundred  feet  high 
to  the  point  of  the  low  slated  spire,  which 
grows  out  of  four  very  i>ointed  gables.  The 
door  in  this  tower  hiui  very  un-Norman 
capitals  to  its  pillar  and  pilasters ;  some  of 
the  windows  are  triangle-headed,  others 
divided  by  the  ribs  or  pilasters  wUeh  run 
from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  gables,  and 
on  which  are  repeated  the  capitals  of  the 
west  door. 

Deerhurst,  close  to  Tewkesbury,  had  a 
royal  palace,  which,  in  715,  was  made  into 
a  monastery.  This  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes;  but  Duke  Odda  rebuilt  it  in 
Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  and  hia  dedi- 
cation stone,  dated  1053,  was  dug  up  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  chancel— destroyed  in  the 
Civil  War— and  is  now  with  the  Arundel 
marbles  at  Oxford.  Here,  too,  the  tower 
is  very  high,  and  has  apparently  been 
capped  like  Sompting.  The  masonry  Is 
even  rougher  than  most  Saxon  work — audi 
a  contrast  to  the  beautifully-jointed  ashlar 
of  the  Irish  round  towers — ^wide-jointed 
"  rag-work  "  with  some  Soman  tiles  built  in 
in  herring-bone  fashion.  Over  most  of  the 
doorwajrs  are  rude  sculptures.  What  was 
the  chancel  arch — now  the  east  waU,  the 
chancel  being  down  —  has  a  dripstone 
ornamented  with  grotesque  anjmals.  The 
font  has  an  interlaced  moulding  like  the 
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mouldings  on  the  Scotic  crosses.  The  doable 
window  in  the  east  of  the  tower  is  not 
Seotic,  nor  Norman,  bat  evidently  imita- 
tion Soman ;  as  if  a  priest,  who  had  been 
to  Borne,  had  drawn  the  design,  and  the 
clamsy  workman  had  striven  to  carry  it  oat 

If  you  are  ever  at  Ladlow — of  which 
both  church  and  castle  are  well  worth  see- 
ing, the  latter  having  inside  its  precincts 
a  perfect  little  "roand"  charch,  like  a 
miniatore  Temple  Charch  —  yon  shoald 
walk  oat  to  Stanton  Lacy.  Here,  though 
triplets  of  Early  English  lancets  have  been 
knocked  oat  in  the  transepts,  the  rest  of 
the  charch  is  Saxon,  and  the  "long  and 
short''  pilaster  strips  ap  the  wall  have  a 
most  corioos  effect. 

In  York  dty,  the  tower  of  SL  Mary 
Bishop'hill  Janior  is  nearly  all  Soman 
brick,  herxing-boned,  and  the  balasters  of 
its  windows  are  jast  like  wooden  props 
stack  in  under  a  fiat  stone. 

Even  St  Michael's  Tower,  Oxford,  is 
edged  with  "long  and  short  woik,"  and 
has  balusters  in  its  windows,  thoagh  poor 
compared  with  those  of  St  Benet's,  in 
the  sister  university,  which,  in  turn,  are 
less  ornate  than  those  in  the  richest  of  all 
onr  Saxon  towers — Eaxl's  Barton,  near 
Daventry. 

Mr.  Bomilly  Allen  thinks  that  much  of 
oar  Saxon  work  is  older  than  A.D.  1000, 
thoagh  Gnut  began  his  reign  (1017)  by  a 
general  church  and  abbey  restoration,  and 
boilt  a  specially  grand  church,  we  are  told, 
at  Ashenden,  near  Aylesbury.  There  had 
been  a  lull  a  little  before  his  time,  owing  to 
the  strong  belief  that  the  world  was  to  come 
to  an  end  now  that  Christ's  reign  of  a 
thoosand  years  was  ended.  How  such  a 
notion  grew  ap  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  A 
Tharingian  hermit  started  it,  and,  as  it 
•pread,  it  gained  strength,  till,  in  parts  of 
France,  they  neglected  to  sow  their  cora 

To  sum  up,  then,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
o&qaestionably  "Saxon"  work  up  and 
down  the  country,  especially  in  church 
towers;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  more  of 
probably  '^  Saxon  "  carving  built  into  the 
walls  of  later  charches,  and  this,  in  the 
North  of  England  especially,  often  bears 
saeh  a  markedly  Scotic  stamp  as  to  make 
OS  think  that  the  ^sculptors  were  working 
imder  the  eyes  of  Irish  misstonariea 

Derbyshire  is  specially  rich  in  such 
earvmgs.  At  Parwich,  near  Ashboum 
(where  was  a  Soman  camp),  the  door- 
tympanum  is  very  Scotic;  so  it  is  at 
Hognaston,  near  Wirksworth.  Both  re- 
present the  Agnus  Dei  with  nimbed  cross  I 


C'  flag  "  it  becomes  in  later  art),  held  by  its 
right  fore  hoof,  while  around  are  strange 
creatures  of  all  kinds — serpents,  ravens, 
wild  boars,  hyenas,  panthers ;  the  idea  b^ing 
that  over  all  these,  each  of  which  typifies 
some  evil  passion,  the  Lamb  has  power. 
At  Hognaston,  a  man,  sore  beset  by  the 
ravening  beasts,  is  taking  refuge  with  the 
Lamb. 

At  Ham,  close  to  Ashboum,  the  font  is 
sculptured  in  the  same  style ;  and  in  one 
compartment  the  Lamb,  on  whose  cross  is 
perched  the  Dove,  is  looking  towards  a 
gruesome  beast  and  causins  it  to  disgorge 
the  man  whom  it  has  swauowed.  Some- 
times, as  at  Hoveiingham,  Notts,  an  archer 
— in  this  case  a  centaur,  typical  of  some 
evil  principle — ^is  shooting  at  the  Lamb.* 
At  Ault  flucknall,  near  Mansfield,  the 
sculptor's  fancy  has  taken  even  more  than 
Scotic  range.  In  the  lower  compartment 
of  the  tympanum  a  fearful  winged  dragon 
is  rushing  at  the  cross,  which  seems  as  if 
it  had  risen  from  the  earth  to  protect  a 
knight  who,  with  shield,  and  hauberk,  and 
heavy  sword,  stands  on  the  far  side  of  it, 
awaitingthemonster.  Abovearetwo  strange 
creatures :  a  centaur  with  nimbus  round  his 
head,  palm-branch  in  his  right,  and  cross- 
topped  staff  in  his  left  hand,  and  moving  as 
if  to  attack  him,  a  strange  hnge  beast — 
which,  had  it  a  human  head,  might  be  the 
man-eating  ^'manticora" — followed  by  a 
little  dog. 

Among  early  beasts  in  manuscripts, 
we  must  remember  that  tiger  means  a 
serpent  (sometimes  winged).  The  way  in 
which  hunters  rob  it  of  its  young  is  to 
place  mirrors  in  the  track  by  which  it  will 
return  to  its  dea  When  it  sees  its  beauty 
in  the  glass,  it  is  so  charmed  that  it  remains 
rooted  to  the  spot,  till  its  young  are  carried 
far  away  out  of  reach.  Here  the  sym- 
bolism is  to  teach  that  we  are  like  tigers 
in  whose  path  the  devil  places  temptations 
of  all  kinds,  which  when  we  gaze  at  we 
forget  our  souls.  One  creature,  the  phoenix 
— a  type  of  the  resurrection — gave  rise  to 
a  carious  mistake;  the  word  also  means 
palm-tree,  and  the  verse  in  the  ninety- 
second  Psalm  is  in  medfsBval  works 
rendered  "  the  righteous  shall  flourish 
as  a  phoenix." 

Sootic-looking,  probably  Saxon  carvings, 
are  not  unknown  in  the  southern  counties. 


*  The  Sagittarius  (archer)  U  of  doubtful  sym- 
bolism. Sometimes,  in  contest  with  '*  the  savage 
man,"  it  typifies  the  soul  warring  with  the  body ; 
sometimes,  when  centaur,  it  symbolises  Mr.  Facing- 
both-ways— the  being  whose  two  natures  both  osseit 
themselves. 
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At  Melbnry  Babb,  in  Dorset,  on  the  font, 
18  a  fine  example.  Among  many  other 
beasts  are  the  crocodile  and  the  serpent,  the 
latter  formisg  an  interlaced  bordering. 
This  is  a  symbol  of  the  reenrreetion ; 
according  to  the  story  the  ciocodile  lies 
asleep  in  the  mnd  with  bis  mouth  open, 
in  crawls  the  serpent,  and  forthwith  bursts 
asunder  the  entrails  of  the  beast  and  comes 
forth  alive. 

Going  back  to  Derbyshire,  at  Ashford  in 
the  water,  where  the  fine  black  marble  is 
quarried,  oyer  the  door  is  the  tree  of  life, 
typifying  God  the  Father,  the  shadow  being 
the  Son,  the  fruit  the  Holy  Ghost  This 
is  being  attacked  on  one  side  by  a  boar,  on 
the  other  by  a  lion. 

Enough  of  Saxon,  and  presumably  Saxon 
sculptures  The  sculptured  crosses,  like 
those  at  Hackness,  near  Whitby,  and  at 
CoUingham,  near  Weatherby,  Yorkshire, 
and  Bewcastle,  on  the  Cumberland  edge  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  sculptured  stones 
like  those  at  Penrith,  are  still  more  Scotic 
in  their  details  than  fonts  and  tympana. 
They  are  like  the  high  crosses  of  which 
so  many  still  remain  in  Ireland.  And 
if  'you  cross  the  border  into  Wales  or 
Scotland,  or  sail  over  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
you  will  have  any  number  of  sculptured 
stones  with  knot-work  and  interlaced  work, 
and  all  the  marks  of  what,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  called  the  "  opus  Scoticum." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  is  a 
stone  coffio,  dug  up  a  few  years  ago  at 
Govan  near  Glasgow.  The  whole  of  this, 
sides  and  top,  except  the  panels  filled  with 
figures  of  animals,  is  covered  with  the 
most  elaborate  interlaced  work.  It  is,  as 
Mr.  B.  Allen  says,  a  shame  that  casts  of  such 
monuments  are  not  to  be  found  at  South 
Kensington.  We  have  Japanese  pots, 
spider-legged  furniture,  della  robbia,  and 
half a-dozen  other  kinds  of  pottery;  we 
have  all  the  curios  which  could  be  picked  up 
in  Persia,  heaped  together  in  a  sort  of 
colossal  Storr  and  Mortimer's ;  aud  of  pre- 
Norman  art  in  these  islands  the  only 
samples  in  the  Museum  are  the  crosses  at 
Kirk  Braddon  in  Man,  at  Irton,  and  at 
Gosforth  ia  Cumberland,  and  these  are  in 
a  comer  of  a  room  filled  with  the  most  mis- 
cellaneous collection  ever  brought  together. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that,  amid  all  our  art 
museums,  we  have  not  a  museum  of 
Christian  Archseology.  Besides  its  other 
uses,  it  would  stimulate  research.  The 
home  tourist  would  work  with  double 
zest  at  his  old  churches,  if  he  knew  tbat 
a  national  <<  department "  would  welcome 


a  drawing  or  photograph  of  any  new  bit  of 
Saxon  work  which  he  might  come  acroM. 

As  for  crosses,  the  finest  are  in  Ireland. 
There  will  be  a  rush  of  tourists  over  there 
this  year ;  and  they  had  better  take  with 
them  some  little  knowledge  of  Irish  art; 
for  while  so  much  politieid  gas  is  being 
given  ofl^,  they  are  not  likely  to  learn  much 
of  that  kind  of  thing  in  the  country  itselt 
Monasterboice,  and  KelU,  and  Moone 
Abbey — ^but  any  good  guide-book  will  give 
a  list.  Study  it  now ;  it  is  such  a  nuisance 
to  fiod  out  after  that  you  were  dose  to 
some  fine  thing,  and  did  not  know  of  its 
existenca  Only  do  let  everyone  who  can, 
see  the  very  curious  carvings  on  the  crosses 
at  Caatledermot  in  Kildare,  not  far  fin|m 
Carlow.  And  if  you  can  give  time  in 
Dublin  tostudy  oneof  the  Irish  manuscripts, 
you  will  notice  how  the  illuminations  and 
the  contemporary  stone-work  illustrate  one 
another. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  English  eroeses 
beside i  the  tbree  named  above,  and  among 
them,  those  at  Aydiffe  in  Durham,  at  Aln- 
mouth  in  Northumberland,  and  at  Biad- 
bourne  in  Derbyshire,  near  Wirksworth, 
have  what  Mr.  Allen  calls  "  Hiberno-Saxon 
formsof  ornament";  the  work,  aslsaidbefore, 
of  English  hands  guided  by  Sootic  mindsi 

ALL  THE  YEAB  BOUND. 

WHITSUNTIDE. 

Whitsuntidb  is  generally  believed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  **  White-Sunday," ,  a 
name  given  to  this  day  as  one  of  the 
great  baptismal  seasons  of  the  year  in  the 
past,  when  all  admitted  to  the  rite  ap- 
peared  in  white  garments,  as  emblematic 
of  the  purity  of  heart  which  baptism  ia 
supposed  to  work,  and  also  to  commemorate 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Apostles  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Some 
there  are,  however,  who  hold  that  the 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  "huit" 
(eight),  because  Whit-Sunday  is  the  eighth 
Sunday  after  Easter. 

The  day  corresponds  to  the  Jewish 
feast  of  Pentecost,  instituted  in  the  wil- 
derness in  commemoration  of  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai. 

Whitsuntide  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  particularly  holy  season  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  still  so  observed 
amongst  Protestants.  In  the  Church  of 
Eome,  high  mass  is  celebrated  with  all  the 
splendour  which  that  Church  loves  to  infuse 
into  its  services  on  great  occasion& 
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Oar  forafathers  as  mnch  as,  perhapa 
more  than,  ourselves  were  holiday-makers 
on  Whit-Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  appear 
to  have  indulged  in  all  kfaids  of  exerdses 
and  amusements,  for  which,  in  many 
parishes,  a  stimulus  was  provided,  and  out 
of  which  the  Church  claimed  a  due  share 
of  the  profits. 

A  place,  termed  the  Church  house,  was 
set  apart,  and  a  quantity  of  ale,  termed 
Whitsun  or  Church  ale,  was  brewed,  and 
sold  to  the  parishioners  who  came  to  the 
feast  The  profits  thus  accruing  were 
applied  to  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
church,  and  sometimes,  when  no  repairs 
were  needed,  to  charitable  and  other 
purposes. 

Drink,  however,  in  those  days  was  not 
what  goes  by  that  name  now ;  it  was  pure, 
and  not  a  alolful  decoction  of  mystery  and 
colouring  fluids. 

Gambling,  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of 
quoits,  archery,  nine-pins,  and  such-like 
amusements,  dignified  now  by  the  name 
of  sports.  It  is  somewhat  significant  that, 
as  in  everything  else  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  working  classep,  the  Church  always 
took  the  lead  in  the  ''  good  old  days  "  as 
organisers  of  amusements  for  the  benefit 
of  the  body  corporeal 

In  Donee's  time,  some  century  and  a 
qnarter  ago,  a  Whitsun  ale  was  thus  con- 
dacted: 

"Two  persons  are  chosen  previously  to 
the  meeting,  to  be  lord  and  lady  of  the 
ale,  who  dress  as  suitably  as  they  can  to 
the  characters  they  assume.  A  ^  lai^e 
empty  bam.  or  some  such  building  is  pro- 
vided for  the  lord's  hall,  and  fitted  up  with 
seats  to  accommodate  the  company.  Here 
they  assemble  to  dance  and  regale  in  the 
best  manner  their  circumstances  and  the 
place  will  afford ;  and  each  young  fellow 
treats  his  girl  to  a  riband  or  favour.  The 
lord  and  lady  honoar  the  hall  with  their 
presence,  attended  by  the  steward,  sword- 
bearer,  purse-bearer,  and  mace-bearer,  with 
their  several  badges  or  ensigns  of  office. 
They  have  likewise  a  train-bearer  or  page, 
and  a  fool  or  jester,  drest  in  a  party- 
coloured  jacket,  whose  ribaldry  or  gesticu- 
lation contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
entertainment  of  some  part  of  the 
company." 

In  the  Brentford  accounts  for  the  Whit- 
suntide ale,  1624,  the  gains  are  thus  set 
forth  :  "  Imprimis,  cleared  by  pigeonholes, 
U  19s. ;  ditto  hocking,  £7  33.  7d. ;  ditto 
riffeling,  £2 ;  victualling,  £S  Os.  2d. ;  total 
£22  2s.  9d." 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  was  rather  a 
profitable,  affair. 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Whitsuntide  was  celebrated  with  various 
sports  and  tournaments,  which  were  partly 
superseded  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Fust,  by  the  introduction  of  the  miracle 
plays  or  mysteries,  which  in  that  age  were 
of  service  in  making  the  people  better 
acquainted  with  the  leading  events  of 
sacred  history.  The  Puritans  tried  in  vain 
to  check  the  excesses  to  which  the  sports 
had  given  way,  but  the  custom  gradually 
decayed  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  more 
modem  village  festivals  and  club-meetings 
took  their  place.  Notwithstanding  its 
decay,  we  may  yet  trace  back  the  Friendly 
Society  gatherings,  preceded  with  a  service 
in  the  Parish  Church,  to  the  Whitsun  ales 
and  miracle  pTays,  and  farther  still  to  the 
love-feasts  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

In  Poor  Bobin's  Almanack  for  1676, 
"Stool  Ball,"  and  "Barley  Break,"  are 
referred  to  as  Whitsun  sports.  The  same 
authority  also  says  that. 

At  Islington  a  fair  they  hold. 
Where  ales  and  cakeH  are  to  be  sold ; 
At  Higbgate  and  at  Holloway 
The  like  is  kept  there  every  day ; 
At  Tot*nam  Court  and  Kentish  Town, 
And  all  those  places  up  and  down. 


Drayton  also  says : 

In  his  sray  baldric,  at  his  low  grassy  board. 

With  flowers,  clouted  cream,  and  country  dainties 

stored, 
And  whilst  the  bagpipe  plays,  each  lusty  jocund 

swain 
Quaffs  syllabus  in  cans. 

Ben  Jonson  tells  us  that 

The  rout  of  rural  folk  come  thronging  in, 
(Their  rudeness  then  is  thought  no  sin) 
The  jolly  wassail  walks  the  often  round, 
And  in  their  cups  their  cares  are  drowned. 

This  refers  to  the  feasting  and  general 
hospitality,  such  conspicuous  traits  of  our 
great-grandfathers  on  holy-days,  when  the 
Squire  and  the  farmer  threw  open  their 
doors,  and  bade  everyone  welcome. 

The  festival  of  Whitsuntide  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  England ;  the  southern 
Slavs  keep  their  ''Slawa"  feast  during 
Whitsun  week.  Thb  commences  on  the 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  lasts  for  three 
days.  There  are  two  distinct  ceremonial?, 
the  religious,  and  the  social ;  the  former 
consisting  of  the  breaking  of  the  cake,  and 
the  latter  the  drinking  of  the  toasts.  The 
<*  Slawa ''  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
household  god,  and  once  the  blessing  of 
the  Church  has  been  secured,  the  festival 
ia  spent  in  open-handed  hospitality. 
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Oa  WhitrTaesday,  1786,  there  was 
celebrated  at  Hendon,  Middlesex,  a  bor- 
lesque  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games. 
One  prize  was  a  gold -laced  hat^  to  be 
grinned  for  by  six  candidates,  who  were 
placed  on  a  platform,  with  horse-collars  to 
exhibit  through.  O^er  their  heads  was 
printed : 

Detur  Tetriori ; 
or 
^liest  grinner 
» the  winner. 

Each  party  grinned  separately  for  three 
minutes,  and  then  all  united  in  one  grand 
exhibition  of  facial  contortion.  An  objec- 
tion was  lodged  against  the  winner  on  the 
ground  that  he  hi^l  rinsed  his  mouth  with 
vinegar. 

A  simQar  performance  was  gone  through 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  recent  yean ;  but 
no  adults  were  found  foolish  enough  to 
make  displays  of  themselves  before  an 
assembled  multitude,  and  lads  had  the 
honour  of  competing  for  the  prizes. 

At  Whitsuntide,  for  centuries,  mystery 
plays  were  performed  at  Chester,  the 
first,  on  the  Fdssion  of  Our  Lord,  being 
written  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and  a 
German  nun  named  Roswitha,  who  lived 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  wrote  six  Latin 
dramas  on  the  stories  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  These  plays  were  usually  per- 
formed in  churches,  but  more  frequently 
in  the  open  air  and  other  convenient 
places.  They  were  extremely  popular,  and 
though  the  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane 
was  truly  shocking,  yet  the  people  were 
taught  by  them  scenes  from  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
sealed  books.  The  first  appearance  of 
mystery  plays  at  Chester  was  Whitsun- 
tide, 1268,  and  the  various  guilds  took 
each  their  respective  part  in  the  repre- 
sentation. Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of 
the  dialogue  from  the  Ober-Ammergau 
plays  elsewhere  mentioned.  When  the 
Passion  Play  ceased,  pageants  followed, 
after  the  style  of  that  at  Coventry. 

The  celebrated  Greenwich  Fair  was 
formerly  held  on  Whit-Monday,  and  was 
continued  until  the  disorder  that  followed 
became  so  great  that  the  authorities  were 
compelled  to  put  an  end  to  the  custom. 

Whitsuntide,  in  Scotland,  was  one  of  the 
usual  terms  for  regulating  the  letting  of 
houses  and  farms.  It  was  formerly  move- 
able, but  was  fixed  by  statute  in  1690  to 
mean  May  the  fifteenth.  In  many  respects, 
however,  local  usage  overrides  the  statute. 
Thus,  in  Edinburgh,  the  term  of  entry  in  a 
house  is  the  twenty-fifth  of  May. 


The  dove  being  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  there  was,  in  the  "days  long  ago^" 
a  figure  of  a  dove  suspended  by  a  coid 
from  the  ceiling  so  as  to  alight  on  the  high 
altar  during  service  on  Whit-Sonday.  In 
others,  figures  of  cloven  tongues  or  red  rose- 
leaves  were  similarly  introduced.  The 
latter  practice  is  still  retained  at  Measiiia ; 
but  generally  these  scenical  representations 
have  been  discontinued. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East,  as  well  as  the 
West,  the  practice  prevails  of  decorating 
churches  with  evergreens  and  flowers,  as 
is  done  in  this  country  at  Christoias. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  romance  of  ''Sir  Bevys  of 
Hampton,"  knights  rode  at  Whitsuntide 
on  steeds  and  palfreys  over  a  three-mile 
course  for  "  forty  pounds  of  ready  gold." 
From  this  it  mav  be  inferred  that  radng 
was  a  recognised  pastime  at  that  early 
period  of  English  history. 

Rudder,  in  his  **  History  of  Gloucestar- 
shire,"  relates  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St  Briscols,  formeriy,  after  divine 
service  on  Whit-Sonday,  pieces  of  bread 
and  cheese  were  distribated  to  the  congre- 
gation at  churoL  To  defray  the  expense 
of  this,  every  householder  in  the  parish 
paid  a  penny  to  the  churchwardens,  which 
was  satd  to  be  for  the  liberty  of  catting 
and  taking  wood  in  HadnalU  Tradition 
affirms  that  this  privilege  was  obtained 
of  some  Earl  of  Hereford,  then  lord  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  at  the  instance  of  his 
lady,  upon  the  same  hard  terms  as  those 
upon  which  Lady  Godiva  obtained  relief 
for  the  citizens  of  Coventry. 

In  the  town  of  Hinckley,  Leicesterduro, 
there  was  formerly  held  at  Whitsnntide 
a  fair  known  as  the  "Millers'  Fair,"  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  all  the  mUIera 
from  the  adjoining  villages  assembled  and 
formed  a  grand  procession,  headed  by  one 
whom  they  termed  the  "King  of  the 
millers." 

In  medisBval  Western  Europe,  Whitsnn- 
tide was  a  period  of  great  festivity,  and 
was  considered  a  season  of  more  import- 
ance than  can  be  easily  explained  by  the 
incidents  connected  with  it  recorded  in 
the  Gospel,  or  by  any  later  Christian 
legends  attached  to  it  It  was  one  of  the 
great  festivals  of  kings  and  chieftains  in 
the  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
that  especially  on  which  King  Arthnr  is 
represented  as  holding  his  most  splendid 
court  The  sixth  chapter  of  the  *'  Morte 
d'Arthur"  of  Sir  Thomas  Malroy  tells  ns 
how  "Then  Ring  Arthur  removed  into 
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Wales,  and  let  crie  a  great  feast,  that  it 
should  be  holden  at  Pentecost,  after  the 
coronation  of  him  at  the  city  of  Carleon 
(Chester)/'  and  later  on,  <'  So  King  Arthur 
had  ever  a  cnstom  that  at  the  high  feast 
of  Pentecost  especially,  afore  id  other  Ugh 
feasts  in  the  yeare,  he  wonld  not  goe  tbtt 
day  to  meat  until  he  had  heard  or  aeene 
some  great  adyentnre  or  mervaile." 

At  the  present  time  hiring  fairs  are  held 
in  the  Soath  of  Scotland  and  North  of 
Eogknd  at  thia  period  of  the  year,  bat 
these  are,  for  the  most  part^  confined  to 
farm  serrants.  In  some  districts  the 
aenrants  stand  in  a  row  at  certain  parts  of 
the  street^  ready  to  treat  with  proposing 
employers.  These  hirings,  however,  are 
now  not  so  much  used,  both  masters  and 
servants  finding  it  more  convenient  to 
make  their  engagements  in  a  better 
manner. 

Whitsuntide  cottoms,  with  their  vicesand 
their  virtaes,  are  fast  dying  out^  and  in  the 
place  of  morris-dancing  and  mystery  plays, 
we  have  Sunday  School  feasts,  andexcnrsion 
trains  which  start  at  some  abnormal  hoar 
from  any  part  of  England  to  remote  sea- 
side resorts,  or  to  great  centres  of  popola- 
tion  where  the  "sights"  are  nomerons. 
The  least  excuse  now  is  sufficient  to  send 
the  ordinary  citizen  ott  upon  his  travels ; 
and,  all  things  considered,  it  will,  I  am 
sore,  be  admitted  that  this  is  the  best  way 
of  spending  at  least  this  great  holiday 
of  the  Church. 


RED    TO^WTERS. 

By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE. 
AuUior  qf  "  Gtruld,"  *'  AUxLa,"  ete„  Oe, 


PAET  11. 

CHAPTER  I.      THE  HERO's  RETURN. 

In  the  old  city  of  Woolsborough,  there 
WAS  nothing  to  mark  the  lapse  of  more 
than  fonr  years.  Day  by  day,  Dr.  Chanter's 
orgui  and  the  Cathedral  choir  sent  np  their 
music  to  the  loftv  stone  roof,  possibly 
higher  stilL  Week  by  week,  crowds  came 
on  Sunday  evening  to  listen  to  their 
favonrite  preachers,  as  Panl  and  Celia  did 
once,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  altered 
their  lives  a  little  in  conaeqnence.  Some- 
times, at  snnset,  the  greatr  west  window 
was  illamined,  as  Panl  had  seen  it  when 
he  came  back  from  that  walk  of  his.  Down 
in  the  back  streets  leading  to  the  river, 
which  flowed   on  ander  its   bridges  as 


nsnal,  men  and  women  lounged  about  and 
sat  on  their  begrimed  doorsteps,  and  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  climbing  up  into 
heaven  on  a  rainbow,  as  of  going  up  the 
hill  and  across  the  Close  to  the  great  church 
whose  bells  shook  the  air  all  round  them, 
and  where  their  forerunners  certainly 
worshipped  four  hundred  years  aeo. 

Canon  and  Mrs.  Percival  still  lived  at 
Biver  Gate.  They  spent  most  of  the  year 
there  now,  having  given  np  their  little 
house  at  Holm.  The  Canon  was  beginning 
to  be  a  little  restless,  and  secretly  to  think 
himself  overlooked  by  Bishops  and  Govern- 
ment; but  in  appearance  he  was  unchanged. 
Mrs.  Percival  had  gone  through  a  good 
deal  of  worry,  and  there  were  a  few  more 
Imes  in  her  face ;  but  she  had  found  peace 
and  comfort  in  doing  up  her  drawing-room, 
which  now  was  really  beautifd;  in  it, 
Colonel  Ward's  old  china  and  French 
enamels  had  at  last  found  a  sphere  where 
they  could  shine. 

And  now  Vincent  had  come  home  from 
India,  and  his  mother  had  welcomed  him 
with  real,  heartfelt  joy.  On  a  lovely  April 
afternoon,  while  the  sun  was  shining  peace- 
fully over  the  terraces,  bright  with  spring 
flowers,  and  the  Cathedral  bells  in  a  sofc 
dreamy  cadence  were  chiming  for  service, 
she  was  strolling  up  and  down  wiUi  her 
hand  in  Vincent's  arm,  and  they  were 
talking  of  thiogs  which  had  happened  since 
he  went  away.  Vincent,  who  had  arrived 
the  night  before,  was  really  glad  to  see  his 
mother  again.  He  was  pleased  at  the  loving 
welcome  she  gave  him ;  he  had  been  rough- 
ing it  a  good  deal  of  late  yearc,  had  been 
through  a  small  war  with  some  frontier 
tribes,  where  he  had  been  slightly  wounded, 
and  could  now,  with  her  at  least,  be  a  hero  to 
his  heart's  content.  He  was  a  thin,  vellow, 
sunburnt,  fierce-looking  man;  he  looked, 
in  fact,  even  more  positively  ill-tempered 
than  when  he  went  out,  four  years  and  a  half 
ago ;  but  in  this  case,  perhaps,  appearances 
were  deceitful ;  his  mother  had  not  heard 
him  say  a  cross  word  yet,  and  thought  he 
had  come  home  charming. 

Of  course  they  soon  began  to  talk  of 
Celia,  a  rather  painfully  interesting  subject 
to  them  both. 

"  She  certainly  was  the  making  of  the 
place;  that  summer,"  Vincent  said,  as  his 
eyes  wandered  over  the  garden  where  Celia 
used  to  walk.  ^  How  confoundedly  pretty 
she  was,  the  little  witch  I  I  couldn't  get 
her  out  of  my  head  for  a  long  time.  Is  she 
as  pretty  now  t " 

'*I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Percival  ''I 
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believe  she  is  very  well,  And  happy,  and 
all  that.  You  know  I  have  only  aeen  her 
once  since  her  marriage,  and  that  was  in 
Parip,  two  years  ago.  She  has  asked  nsto 
go  down  and  see  them,  bat  I  really  didn't 
much  care  about  it,  and  yonr  father  qnite 
disliked  the  idea.  He  was  so  shocked  at 
her  taming  Roman  Catholic" 

"  Well,  the  best  thing  she  could  do,  as 
she  married  one,"  said  Vincent.  '<  I  sup- 
pose he  and  his  people  insisted  on  it" 

"  Not  exactly,  but  it  smoothed  over  diffi- 
culties. Last  year  there  was  some  talk  of 
their  coming  to  stay  with  the  LefroyF, 
which  would  have  been  very  awkward  for 
us.    I  was  glad  it  was  given  up." 

''  Nonsense  1  Who  would  think  it  awk- 
ward 1  Nobody  but  my  father.  I  wish 
they  would  come  this  year.  I  should  like 
to  see  Gelia  again." 

''I  don't  care  very  much  to  see  her," 
said  Mrs.  Percival  sadly. 

"Why,  my  dear  old  woman,  she  has 
done  you  no  harm.  As  for  her  breaking 
o£f  with  that  ass,  Romaine,  it  was  quite 
right ;  she  never  could  have  cared  for  him. 
Besidep,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they 
quarrelled,  and  it  was  as  much  his  doing 
as  hers." 

"I  never  could  quite  make  out  the 
history  of  that  affair,"  said  Mrs.  Percival. 
"Paul  was  devoted  to  her.  I  feel  con- 
vinced she  must  have  done  something  that 
cut  him  up  terribly,  though  she  never 
would  allow  it  to  ma  Something  was 
wrong,  just  at  the  time  of  dear  old  Colonel 
Ward's  death.  But  Gelia  would  never 
have  broken  off  with  Paul  if  that  money 
had  not  been  left  her.  That,  of  course, 
made  everything  easy.  She  was  ready  to 
find  ou*-,  then,  that  she  and  Paul  could 
never  get  on  together." 

*'  I  say  she  was  right." 

"She  was  heartless  and  ungrateful, 
Vincent.  Well,  I  soon  began  to  see  what 
would  happen.  She  had  taken  a  violent 
fancy  to  these  French  people ;  and  as  soon 
as  she  knew  of  her  fortune,  and  had 
broken  off  her  engagement,  which  she  did 
instantly,  she  absolutely  threw  herself  into 
their  arms.  Nothing  was  ever  settled  in 
such  a  frightful  hurry.  I  think  even  M. 
de  Montmirail  was  almost  ashamed, 
having  only  made  our  acquaintance  through 
poor  Paul,  bat  he  was  desperately  in  love 
with  Oelia ;  so  was  his  daughter,  and  so 
was  his  mother-in-law,  Madame  de  Ferrand. 
She  came  to  talk  to  me  about  it.  Of 
course,  Gelia  was  perfectly  independent  I 
could  not  icflaence  her  one  way  or  the 


other,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  at  one& 
She  declared,"  said  Mra.  Percival.  laughing 
a  little,  "  that  she  was  in  love  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life.  I  did  not  quite  believe 
her;  I  think  it  was  partly  pique,  and 
partly  excitement,  and  the  fun  of  doing 
anything  so  unusual  1  M.  de  Montmirail 
was  very  good-looking,  too,  and  joat  as 
much  her  slave  as  Paul,  only  in  a  more 
amusing  sort  of  way.  Gelia  and  I  had 
laughed  about  his  admiration  for  her  before 
I  ever  dreamed  of  her  marrying  him. 
I  knew  about  the  money,  though,  before 
she  did.  Colonel  Ward  told  me  as  a 
secret :  she  was  to  know  on  her  wedding- 
day." 

*<  I  wonder  the  Golonel  left  it  to  her  ab- 
solutely," said  Vincent  "I  wonder  he 
didn't  make  her  marrying  Paul  Bomaine  a 
condition ;  that  was  weak,  Paul  being  such 
a  favourite  of  his.  He  never  meant  to 
send  his  mon6y  to  France,  poor  old  chap." 

"  Ah  I  that  was  Paul's  doing,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival 

"  How  do  you  mean  % " 

"  Dr.  Graves,  the  Golonel's  doctor,  you 
know,  told  your  father  something  about  it 
when  he  was  last  at  Holm.  I  think  the 
lawyer  who  made  the  will  had  told  him, 
when  everybody  was  so  surprised  at  Paul's 
engsgement  being  broken  off  suddenly, 
and  all  the  preparations  stopped,  poor 
boy  I  It  seems  that  the  Colonel  told  Paul 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  asked  him 
whether  the  legacy  to  Gelia  should  be 
conditionaL  Asii  he  said  'certainly  not' 
If  he  had  said  'yep,'  no  doubt  everything 
would  have  come  to  him.  The  lawyer  and 
Dr.  Graves  were  both  sure  that  that  was  the 
Colonel's  intention." 

"  Of  course,  Bomaine  never  imagined  a 
slip  was  possible,"  said  Vincent  "Juat 
the  sort  of  fellow  to  go  blundering  on  with 
his  eyes  shut" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Percival 
"There  was  a  shadow,  even  then.  There 
was  something  wrong ;  he  was  not  happy 
about  Gelia.  Directly  after  the  Golonel 
died,  he  rushed  over  to  Paris,  and  they 
had  rather  a  scene,  I  know,  though  Gelia 
made  light  of  it  to  me.  In  that  affair  of 
the  wiU,  I  believe  Paul  behaved  very 
generously." 

"Behaved  like  a  muff,  I  should  say," 
said  Vincent  "And  what  became  of 
him  t  Where  is  the  poor  forsaken  youth 
nowt" 

"I  really  don't  know.  He  went  off 
to  America  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  I 
think  he  has  been  iJl  over  the  world.    I 
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have  never  seen  him  ainca  Aa  for  Holm 
and  the  old  house,  it  really  is  too  0ad  and 
desolate  now.  It  was  all  left  unfinished, 
and  has  been  standing  empty  ever  since. 
The  old  servants  look  after  it,  and  the 
agent  sees  to  the  estate,  and  the  woods,  and 
80  on.  Oolonel  Ward's  dogs  live  there ; 
his  cottage  is  never  even  let  in  the 
summer ;  ours  is  sometimes.  I  wish  Paul 
would  write  to  me,  for  certainly  the  craeh 
was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  was  very  sorry. 
I  always  liked  him  so  much.'* 

"I  wonder  what  it  was  that  they 
quarrelled  about,"  said  Yincent,  after  a 
mmute  or  two.  *'  I  wonder  if  it  can  have 
been  about  a  letter  of  mine  to  Celia,  to 
which  she  sent  me  a  very  cold  answer,  the 
day  after  Colonel  Ward  died.  In  that 
letter  there  were  certainly  no  signs  of  her 
breaking  ofif  with  Bomaine.  Therefore  I 
was  startled  when  I  heard  of  idl  the 
changes  so  soon  after." 

"What  was  your  letter  about)"  said 
Mrs.  Percival.  '*  I  heard  nothing  of  it,  I 
think." 

"  Not  likely  that  you  would.  I  suggested 
to  Celia  that  she  might  as  well  throw  him 
over  before  it  was  too  late,  and  marry  me. 
I  deceived  myself  into  an  idea  that  she 
liked  me.  But  that  niece  of  yours  is  a 
desperate  flirts" 

"I  think  she  is.  But  that  was  very 
wrong  of  you,  Vincent.  However,  I  don  t 
see  how  Paul  could  possibly  have  known 
of  that;  she  would  never  have  told 
Urn." 

"No;  I  don't  suppose  she  would,"  said 
Captain  Percival,  taking  no  notice  of  his 
mother's  gentle  blama 

"I  often  thought  of  your  fancy  for 
Celia,  which .  vexed  me  so  much  at  the 
time,"  she  went  on.  *'  When  I  heard  that 
she  was  to  have  all  that  money,  my  first 
thought  was  of  you — how  it  might  have 
taken  away  all  difficulties." 

"Tes,  it  was  hardly  fair  that  a  French- 
man should  have  carried  off  my  luck," 
aaid  Vincent.  "But  I  suppose  she  liked 
him  best.  Queer  girl !  Well,  she  broke 
Bomaine's  heart,  perhaps,  but  not  mina 
I  have  lived  very  comfortably  without 
her." 

"Everything  is  for  the  best,  I  dare  say," 
said  Mrp.  Percival  peacefully.  "When 
Celia  lived  with  me,  in  spite  of  her 
pretty  face  and  pleasant  ways,  I  never 
was  quite  sure  about  her.  She  was 
selfish,  like  her  poor  father;  she  had 
very  little  real  feeling.  She  liked  to 
be  Uked ;  but,  beyond  that,  I  don't  think 


she  cared  much  about  making  other  people 
happy.  Well,  my  dear,  we  have  talked 
about  her  enough.  Now  let  me  hear  some- 
thing about  yourseli" 

This  was  a  subject  on  which  Vincent 
was  always  ready  to  enlarge.  He  had  a 
fine  stock  of  grievances,  which  were 
generally  sent  home  by  post;  but  they 
naturally  wanted  talking  over.  To-day, 
however,  he  was  less  self-occupied  thim 
usual,  and  the  subject  of  Celia  seemed  to 
linger  in  his  mind.  After  some  time,  when 
his  mother  suggested  going  in  to  tea,  he 
delayed  her  to  ask  a  few  more  questions. 

"  You  hear  from  the  young  woman 
sometimes,  I  suppose  f  What  sort  of  life 
does  she  lead  f  Is  she  in  Paris  a  good 
dealT' 

"  Only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  At 
first  they  were  there  very  often,  when 
Madame  de  Ferrand  was  alive,  and  they 
went  to  stay  with  her.  But  she  died  two 
years  ago;  and  now  they  live  chiefly  down 
at  the  old  Ch&tean  in  the  country,  where 
they  have  plenty  of  neighbours,  and  have 
been  very  busy  restoring  the  house — with 
GeKa's  money.  M.  de  Montmirail  is  very 
fond  of  the  place,  and  very  popular  there ; 
he  manages  a  lot  of  public  business.  His 
daughter  is  growing  up;  she  must  be 
seventeen  or  eighteen  now." 

"  Does  Celia  find  her  a  bore  t  " 

"No,  I  think  not;  she  always  speaks  of 
her  kindly.  The  girl  is  very  fond  of  her, 
I  believe." 

"  I  should  rather  like  to  see  that  house- 
hold. Madame  la  Marquise  1  What  a 
jokel"  said  Vincent^  as  he  followed  his 
mother  in  at  the  drawing-room  window. 

CHAPTER   II.     MADAMS  DE  MONTMIRAIL 

It  was  a  bright  May  morning  in  France; 
one  of  those  days  which  the  people  there 
call  "jours  de  cristal,"  so  clear  and  trans- 
parent is  the  air.  The  world  lay  in 
brilliant  sunshine  and  black  shadow ;  the 
trees  were  motionless,  only  now  and  then 
a  gentle  breath  brought  wafts  of  scent  from 
the  acacia  and  pink*  may.  All  shades  of 
tender  green,  and  brown,  and  gold,  were 
painted  as  the  pre-Bafiaelites  saw  them,  on 
a  clear  hard  background  of  blue,  dazzling 
sky.  Old  Pierre  was  already  going  round 
to  shut  the  shutters,  and  let  down  Uie  sun- 
blinds  outside  the  salon  windows,  fbr 
Madame  la  Marquise  could  not  endure 
rooms  flooded  with  light.  Monsieur  le 
Marquic,  who  was  of  a  diflferent  opinion,, 
and    sometimes    threatened — though     he 
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never  oarried  oit  hiii  threat  —  to  pull 
shattera  open  and  blinds  np  in  tbe  full 
glare  of  midday,  had  just  driven  off  in  hia 
dog- cart  to  the  atation,so  that  Pierre  could 
work  his  will  unrestrained.  Pierre  was 
not  particularly  fond  of  his  Eogllsh 
mistress,  who,  finding  herself  absolute 
ruler,  had  not  thought  much  about  being 
popular  with  the  old  servants  In  fact, 
she  had  imported  a  household  of  new 
ones,  only  keeping  Pierre  and  Sujsanne 
because  it  seemed  impossible  to  send 
them  away,  and  Suzanne  was  useful  in  look- 
ing after  Antoinette.  Pierre's  ferocious 
honesty  and  loyalty  were  also  good  in  their 
way.  There  might  have  been  two  parties 
in  the  house.  Mademoiselle  having  her 
passionate  partisans  both  there  and  m  the 
village,  headed  by  Pierre  and  Suzanne. 
Bat  Mademoiselle  herself  was  far  too 
loyal  and  gentle  for  any  complication  of 
this  sort 

She  had  walked  down  to  the  avenue 
to  look  after  her  father  as  he  drove 
away,  and  was  coming  slowly  back  across 
the  broad,  white,  sunlit  court,  an  old 
Clumber  spaniel  walking  gravely  beside 
her,  and  a  little  black-and-tan  terrier, 
Kataplan,  running  here  and  there. 

Antoinette  had  grown  a  good  deal  since 
she  was  fourteen,  but  she  was  by  no  means 
tall,  and  she  did  not  hold  ^rself  very  well 
She  had  very  little  colour,,  but  the  soft 
cream  tint  of  her  complexion  was  not  un- 
healthy; her  features,  of  course,  had  all 
their  young,  delicate  beauty ;  though  her 
face  was  grave  in  repose,  her  large  dark 
eyes  were  full  of  smiles  and  sweetness. 
Her  hair  was  black,  and  thick,  and  curly 
as  ever,  though  it  no  longer  fell  in  a  mane 
upon  her  shoulders.  People  who  had 
known  her  mother,  the  Marquise,  who  had 
died  so  young,  were  startled  by  the  like- 
ness. Still  Antoinette,  nearly  eighteen, 
hardly  looked  grown  up.  She  tied  her 
hair  together  with  a  red  or  blue  ribbon ; 
practised  her  music  two  hours  a  day; 
wrote  translations;  and  went  about  all  the 
morning  in  a  large  holland  pinafore.  She 
fed  her  chickens ;  worked  in  her  own  Iktle 
garden ;  went  to  mass  with  Suzanne  at  six 
o'clock  every  morning ;  played  eames  with 
the  dogs ;  and  now  and  then,  though  very 
seldom,  went  out  walking,  or  driving,  or 
riding  with  her  father.  She  had  had  a 
governess  for  a  year  or  two  after  she  left 
.  the  convent,  chosen  by  her  grandmother ; 
but  in  this  case  Madame  de  Ferrand's 
arrangements  had  not  been  quite  so  happy 
as    usual.     The    good    woman    worried 


Antoinette,  and  bored  the  Marquise ;  she 
was  sent  away.  Then  Madame  de  Ferrand 
died,  and  Antoinette  was  quite  left  in  the 
hands  of  her  stepmother,  who  kissed  her, 
and  laughed,  and  told  her  she  was  much 
too  clever  and  pretty  to  want  any  more 
education.  Achille  did  not  interfere ;  he 
never  differed  seriously  with  his  wife ;  and 
so  the  girl  was  left  to  her  own  devices. 
Nobody  cared;  certainly  not  Antoinette, 
who  accepted  the  situation,  as  it  concerned 
only  herself,  with  light-hearted  indifference, 
and  went  on  working  at  her  leaaons, 
steadily  and  alone.  Suzanne  was  too 
happy  that  her  little  Mademoiselle  should 
be  restored  to  her.  In  truth,  the  only 
people  who  made  any  remarks  on  the 
subject  were  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Camay;  though  they  had  themselves 
planned  a  second  marriage  for  AehUle, 
they  were  never  reconciled  to  his  marrying 
an  Englishwoman,  and  were  ready  to  think 
the  little  Antoinette  a  much  ill-used  girL 
They  were  an  exception  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  generally  received  the  new 
Marquise  with  great  kindness,  and  was 
never  tired  of  semiring  her  beauty,  and 
her  good  taste  in  dress  and  furniture. 
AchiUe,  with  all  his  good-nature,  was  a 
sensitive  man ;  he  knew  well  enough  what 
the  Ceinays  thought  of  him,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  old  intimate  friendship 
between  Saint  -  Bernard  and  La  Tour 
Blanche  had  ceased  for  ever. 

As  Mademoiselle  de  Montmirail  crossed 
the  court,  she  was  met  and  stopped  by  an 
old  peasant-woman  coming  back  from  the 
kitchen  door.  The  old,  hard  face  was 
pinched  with  time  and  poverty ;  the  cap 
was  no  longer  white ;  the  short  jacket  and 
petticoat  were  in  rags;  the  feet  were  stock 
bare  into  sabots ;  but  a  kindly  smile  and  a 
quick  torrent  of  jokes  and  compliments 
were  ready  for  Mademoiselle.  She  must 
peep  into  the  basket^  and  see  what  a  fine 
store  of  scraps  the  cook  had  put  into  it ; 
and  then  she  must  listen  to  a  long  story 
of  the  son  who  had  come  home  from  the 
army,  and  all  his  joy  at  seeing  his  old 
mother  again. 

This  went  on  till  the  ball  of  the 
Cb&teau  clanged  out  over  their  heads, 
making  it  plain  that  Mademoiselle  must  go 
in,  so  M^re  Clopin  trotted  off  with  her 
smiling  face,  and  her  rags,  and  her  basket, 
and  Antoinette  walked  on.  But  quick 
steps  came  trotting  up  behind  her,  and  she 
turned  round  to  meet  the  postman,  a 
soldierly-looking  old  fellow,  with  a  long 
moustache  and  a  faded  sort  of  uniform, 
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who  took  off  his  cap  with  a  ereat  floariah, 
and  begged  to  hand  Maaemoiaelle  the 
letters  for  the  family. 

With  all  these  hindrances,  Antoinette 
arrived  at  last  in  the  dining-room  to  find 
her  stepmother  waiting  for  her,  and  the 
Boap  getting  cold. 

"Come,  petite,"  said  the  Marqoise, 
from  the  depths  of  her  large  chair,  "  mast 
yoa  be  late  because  your  father  is  not 
herel" 

"  Pardon,  maman,"  said  Antoinette.  '^  I 
went  down  to  the  ayenne  to  see  the  last  of 
him,  and  tilien  I  stopped  to  tidk  to  M^re 
Clopin,  and  then  tfa^  postman  overtook 
me^and  here  are  yonr  letters." 

*'  That  M^re  Clopin  of  yours  is  an  un- 
conscionable old  beggar,"  said  Madame  de 
MontmiraiL 

She  took  the  letters  in  her  pretty  white 
hands,  laid  aside  those  belonging  to  her 
husband,  and  slowly  looked  over  her  own. 
She  had  a  habit  of  talking  EngUsh  to 
Antoinette ;  besides  that  French  was  not 
by  any  means  entirely  easy  to  her,  it 
seemed  like  carrying  on  the  girl's  educa- 
tion, and  thus  made  her  conscience  com- 
fortable. When  M.  de  MontmiraU  was 
there,  however,  they  generally  talked 
French ;  and  English,  especially  at  meals, 
was  a  tremendous  offence  to  old  Pierre, 
who  considered  it  supremely  bad  manners 
towards  himsdf  and  the  smart  young  man 
who  helped  him. 

There  was  a  sort  of  doud  that  morning 
on  Celia's  face,  generally  bright  and  good- 
hamoured  enough.  The  cloud  deepened  as 
she  looked  over  her  letters,  took  out  one 
from  among  them,  and  actually  frowned 
over  it  Bat  she  did  not  open  it  till  she 
had  finished  her  soup — cold  soup  being  a 
thing  she  detested. 

Some  people  thought  that  Celia  had 
improved  in  looks  since  her  marriage,  and 
no  one  could  deny  that  she  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  woman.  The  clear 
look,  the  look  of  youth  and  innocence^ 
and  frank  love  of  fun,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  her  faults,  used  to  shine  in  her  blue 
eyes,  had  darkened,  hardened  into  some- 
thing different,  though  the  eyes  were  ex- 
preasive  enough  still.  The  slight  young 
figure  was  gone  too ;  she  had  grown  into 
a  laige  and  rather  lazy-looking  woman, 
and  being  English,  unlike  Madame  de 
Cemay,  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  life  and 
brilliancy  in  the  change.  But  still  she  was 
good  natured  and  kind,  and  ready  to  enjoy 
everything  pleasant  that  came  in  her  way. 
Perhaps  she  was  a  little  disappointed  in  life. 


on  the  whole,  and  had  found  it  rather  less 
easy  than  she  expected  to  throw  herself 
into  all  her  new  surroundings;  perhaps 
her  Achille  was  a  little  too  much  devoted, 
and  bored  her  slightly  sometimes  with  the 
overwhelming  crowd  of  his  attentions; 
stOl,  she  would  not  have  liked  any  change 
in  Achille,  and  she  did  not  tell  anyone 
what  she  felt  in  her  heart  —  that  these 
people  were  too  eood  for  her. 

As  to  Achille,  he  had  quite  forgotten  his 
firat  impression  of  Celia — "  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  devil  in  that  woman."  To 
him  his  wife  was  perfection ;  in  the  whole 
world  there  was  no  one  so  charming.  He 
would  have  liked  to  tell  M.  de  Cemay 
a  great  deal  about  her ;  in  fact,  the  im- 
possibility of  this  was  the  only  trouble  he 
had. 

When  the  Marquise  had  finished  her 
soup,  she  took  up  the  letter  and  opened  it, 
and  read  it  deliberately.  A  slow  flush 
stole  over  her  delicate  skin,  and  her  lips 
trembled  with  the  slightest  of  smilea 

The  letter  was  evidently  rather  interest- 
ing. 

"Let  me  see,  what  is  to-day  1  Wednes- 
day t"  said  the  Marquise.  "And  your 
fatiier  will  not  be  at  home  till  Saturday." 

"Perhaps  not  till  Sunday,"  said  An- 
toinette. "  Unless  you  send  for  him,  and 
then  he  will  come  home  directly.  I  wish 
you  would,  mamanl  Five  days;  it  is 
perfectly  enormous  I " 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question  1  Five  daysl" 
repeated  Celia.  "  But  I  can't  send  for  him 
unless  you  choose  to  be  ill." 

"  I  am  never  ilL  Ton  must  be  ill,  your- 
self," said  Antoinette,  laughing. 

"  It  is  no  use  ;  we  are  all  as  strong  as 
Hercules.  Anyhow,  I  can  tell  him  he  must 
come  home  on  Saturday,  because — and  yet 
why  should  it  matter  1 " 

She  asked  this  question  of  herself,  seem- 
ingly; then  her  eyes  fell  on  the  letter 
again ;  then  she  stared  out  of  the  window, 
playing  an  impatient  tune  with  her  fingers 
on  the  polished  table.  Then  she  drank 
her  coffee,  and  then  met  the  gaze  of 
Antoinette's  rather  puzzled  dark  eyes. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  I  am  talking 
about  1  '*  she  said.  "  Tiens  I  Do  you  know 
this  writing  1 "  and  she  held  up  an  envelope 
with  the  Paris  post-mark. 

"No/'  said  Antoinette.  "I  never  saw 
it  before,  but.  it  is  the  writin|;  of  an 
Eogliahman.  Papa's  cousin,  Sur  John 
Lefroy,  writes  a  little  like  that ;  but  this  is 
not  from  him" 

''So  you  can  find  out  an  Englishman. 
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Don't  look  80  amazed,  ma  belle.  Gome 
into  the  salon,  and  I  irill  tell  yoa  all 
about  it." 

In  the  salon  the  son-blbds  were  down, 
bat  long  rays  of  light  fell  across  the  shining 
floor.  It  was  a  yery  di£ferent  room  from 
what  it  nsed  to  be,  shabby,  dbgy,  and 
damp-stained.  The  ceiling  and  chimney- 
piece  were  gorgeously  painted,  the  walls 
were  hung  with  fine  old  tapestry,  and  the 
rows  of  stately  high-backed  chairs  relaxed 
so  far  as  to  admit  a  few  very  comfortable 
ones  for  the  repose  of  modern  bones.  In 
the  corners  and  the  windows,  great  broad- 
leaved  plants  threw  shadows.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  rich  colour,  all  subdued  in 
tona  Everyone  who  saw  the  restored 
salon,  agreed  that  Madame  de  Montmirail 
had  made  a  distinguished  success.  Even 
Madame  de  Cernay  was  obliged  to  admire 
it,  though  she  could  not  help  saying  that 
its  one  want  was  the  want  of  original  ideas. 
Bat  this  was  absurd,  after  all,  for  with  the 
"  style  Louis  Treize "  to  guide  you,  what 
do  you  want  with  originality  f 

Gelia  sat  down  in  one  of  the  comfortable 
chabs,  between  two  long  lines  of  sunUght, 
and  laid  her  letters  on  a  table  close  by, 
except  that  interesting  one,  which  she  kept 
in  her  hand. 

Antoinette,  in  her  large  pinafore,  ar- 
ranged herself  not  far  off,  her  dark  head 
bent  forv^ard  to  listen ;  she  looked  like  a 
little  image  of  polite  attentioa 

**  First  I  must  tell  you  who  this  letter  is 
from,"  said  her  stepmother,  '*  It  is  from  a 
certain  man  namea  Vincent  Percival." 

"A  relation  of  Madame  Percivalt" 
said  Antoinette. 

**  Not  far  wrong,  petite.  A  near  relation ; 
her  son — her  only  son — her  only  child,  and 
therefore  a  great  treasure — besides  being 
my  first  cousin." 

"Mais  parfaitement ! "  murmured  An- 
toinette. 

"You  are  wondering  that  you  never 
heard  of  him  before  f  Well,  he  has  been 
in  India  half  his  life — but  stop,  did  not 
you  hear  me  tellins  your  father,  some 
weeks  ago,  how  he  had  been  in  a  small 
fight  or  two  on  the  frontier,  and  had  been 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  1  You  were  not 
there  t  Well,  it  doesn't  matter ;  so  it  was. 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  four  years ;  before 
I  was  married.  I  knew  he  had  come 
home ;  1  heard  it  from  my  aunt  the  other 


day.  Now  this  celebrated  hero  is  in  PaiJB, 
and  writes  to  ask  if  he  may  come  down 
here  on  Saturday.  We  used  to  bs  friendp, 
you  understand.  He  was  kinder  to  me 
than  some  of  my  relations— when  I  wu  a 
very  poor  girl,  and  had  no  home." 

"  But  then  you  will  be  ddighted  to  see 
him.  It  is  well;  it  is  very  well,"  said 
Antoinette,  in  her  pretty,  broken  EnglkL 

*'  Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  him.  Any- 
how, I  suppose  he  must  come,"  uii  CdiB, 
and  then  she  dropped  into  eilenee,  ud 
looked  gravely  at  the  floor. 

Antoinette  sat  watching  her,  smilmga 
little.  She  had  never  heard  her  step- 
mother speak  with  much  kin&ea  of  her 
English  relations,  who  seemed  on  tfie  whole 
to  have  been  a  heartless  set  of  peopk  It 
was  supposed  that  Mrs.  Perdval,  heraontt 
had  not  been  quite  pleased  at  her  maniage; 
then  there  was  her  change  of  reUgun, 
which  of  course  made  a  barrier,  though  to 
Antoinette's  mind  the  Anglican  Church 
was  a  thing  incomprehensibla  This  cooan 
evidently  rose  above  the  English  and 
Protestant  ideas  of  the  family;  and  no 
doubt  the  very  visible  effort,  the  affecta- 
tion aUnost,  so  unlike  her  general  wajoi 
talking,  with  which  Gelia  spoko  of  hio, 
was  owing  to  her  feeling  of  partial  estrange- 
ment from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

'*Papa  will  be  charmed  to  aee  yoar 
English  cousiiL  He  is  so  fond  of  the 
English,"  said  Antoinette  presently.  "And 
I  am  sure  he  will  come  back  to  reoeire 
him,  if  he  can." 

"It  he  can't,  do  you  think  it  wiU 
matter  t"  said  Celia.  <'If  Yinoent  » 
obliged  to  come  on  Saturday,  and  he  can't 
come  back  till  Sunday  t " 

There  was  something  quite  oddly  help- 
less in  the  way  she  said  this— she  whoie 
habit  always  was  to  decide  everything  for 
herself,  and  certainly  never  to  consolt  her 
young  step-daughter. 

"You  know  best,"  said  Antomette,  the 
smile  deepeiung  in  her  eyes.  "  Xohody  will 
think  it  matters  if  you  don't^  maman  T' 

She  sprang  up  from  her  low  seat,  croaaed 
the  room  to  Gelia^  and,  steppbg  hehind 
her,  leaned  over  and  Ughtly  kisaed  the 
thick  gold  braids  of  her  hair. 

<'  I  must  go  and  feed  the  chickens,"  ahe 
said,  and  she  darted  out  of  the  room,  left^* 
ing  the  Marquise  alone  with  Vincent 
Peroivars  letter. 
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A   LEAL   LASS." 

By  RICHARD  ASHE  KING. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.      "  MAY  !  " 

Hugh,  after  his  interview  with  Mm. 
Beresford  (wherein  that  good  lady,  through 
sheer  neryoasneas,  blundered  into  a  circum- 
stantial confidence  of  May's  engagement, 
and  of  Gowet'd  rank,  position,  etc.),  strolled 
into  the  garden  in  the  hope  of  finding  May 
thera  But  he  found  only  Con,  whose 
thoughts,  since  their  last  meeting,  had 
been  as  busy  about  this  matter  as  his  own. 

"  Did  ye  find  her  there,  Misther  Hugh  t " 
he  asked  eagerly,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  to  peer  into  Hugh's  face  for 
indications  of  the  result  of  the  tdte-^ 
tete. 

"  Yes/'  Hugh  answered  absently,  looking 
about  him  to  find  her  again. 

"  It  isn't  here  she  is,"  Con  answered,  to 
his  look.  "  An'  what  did  ye  think  by  her, 
Misther  Hugh)  Sorra  a  much  changed 
eheist" 

*<  No ;  she's  not  much  changed." 

"  She  isn't  changed  at  all— not  at  all," 
Con  reiterated  emphaticaUy,  "  barrin'  she's 
blossomed;  but  there's  no  change  in  the 
hearrt  of  her." 

"  No,"  Hugh  replied,  still  absently. 

"  Ay,  begor  I  She  stan's  by  her  ould 
frinds;  she  does  sa  An'  if  her  prayers 
could  bring  you  back,  it's  thim  that's  done 
,  it,  Misther  Hugh." 

As  Hugh  remained  silent,  Con  resumed 
presently  and  pertinaciously  his  attack. 

"  For  months  afther  she  heeard  tell  of 
yere  death  she  had  no  hearrt  for  nothin', 
an'  no  one  dar*  mintion  yere  name  fore- 
ninst  her.  An'  there's  that  three,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  one  Hugh  had  planted  in 
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her  garden,  « it's  been  wathered  wid  her 
tears;  meself  has  seen  it  many  a  time. 
Ah,  thin,  Misther  Hugh,  why  in  the  worruld 
didn't  yo  write  to  say  it  was  alive  ye 
worl" 

'•  I  couldn't,  Con  ;  I  was  in  prison." 
"  But  when  ye  got  out  of  prison  t " 
'*Then  I  knew  that  I  should  be  here  as 
eoon  as  a  letter." 

"  There's  no  telegraphs  in  thim  pait^  I 
reckon  t " 

"  I  might  have  telegraphed,  certainly," 
**  An'  whin  would  she  have  heard  if  ye 
hadl" 

"  About  a  month  ago." 
"  Oh,  mnrther ! "  Con  sighed,  with  heart- 
felt dejection  and  dismay.  And  then  he 
added  in  explanation  and  almost  in  apology. 
<*  It's  thinkin'  I  was  that  ye  might  have 
helped  Masther  Fred  out  of  his  shcrape 
instead  of  yon  shoneen." 
"What  scrape?" 

"  Sorra  wan  of  me  knows  what  shcrape  ; 
but  rU  go  bail,  it  was  a  schrape  kep' 
Masther  Fred  in  London,  an'  that  yon 
Misther  Oower  got  him  out  of  it  to  curry 
favour  wid  Miss  May." 

"  But  what  makes  you  think  so  1 " 
"  Sore  she  made  no  more  on  him  nor  a 
dog  till  Master  Fred  com'  home.  Sure  I've 
seen  'em;  I've  seen  'em  together  day 
afther  day.  An*  I've  said  to  her,  I've 
said  :  *  Ah  thin,  Miss  May,  it's  yerself 
that's  got  yere  hands  full,'  I've  said. 
'  How's  that,  Con  t '  she  says.  <  Wid  yere 
big  baby,'  I  says.  'It's  Misther  Gower, 
ye're  manin','  she  says,  laughing.  'He's 
very  good-natured,'  she  says.  'Ay,'  I  says, 
'it's  the  like  of  that  they  says  of  them 
woolly  pears.  They're  soft  enough,  any- 
way, they  says,  for  sorra  a  thing  else  there 
is  to  say  for  'em.'  Wid  that  she  laughed, 
she  did,  fit  to  shplit,  an'  whin  she  could 
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r'[e  for  the  laaghin',  she  sa^e,  'Deed 
,  Oon/  she  says,  '  he's  as  like  a  wooUy 
pear  as  annythiog  IVe  iyer  tasfated/  she 
says,  '  an'  wan  on  'em's  too  much  for  me/ 
she  says,  '  let  alone  havin'  'em  for  break- 
fasht,  lunch,  dinner,  and  tay,'  she  says. 
*  An'  whin  will  ye  be  shut  of  him,  miss  t ' 
I  says.      'I  don't  know  whin  he's  goin^ 


she  says,  *bat  Mbther 


Fred,'  she  says, 
thin  I'll  have  a 


will  be  here  soon,  and 
holiday.'  An'  a  nice  holiday  he  gave  her, 
bad  luck  to  him  1 "  Con  cried  with  sudden 
and  startling  savageness. 

"  But  you  don't  know ;  you're  no  reason 
to  think  it  was  his  doing  t "  Hugh  asked 
with  breathless  eagerness. 

*'Arrah,  Misther  Hugh,  do  ye  think 
Miss  May's  of  the  sowrt  that  changes  their 
minds  wid  their  gownds  of  a  momin'  1 
Sore  it  was  sudden  as  the  crack  of  a  gun 
afther  Masther  Fred  com'  home.  Twas 
walkin'  the  threadmill  to  walk  to  the 
village  wid  yon  Gk)wer  wan  day,  an'  the 
nezht  day  she  takes  him  for  good  an' 
all !  Masther  Fred  has  sowld  her— that's 
where  it  ia  He  has  sowld  her  like  a 
Mack,  negro,  African  shlave  1 "  Con  cried 
with  uncontrollable  wrath.  <^Sure  it's  in 
her  face !  Her  faoe  hae  just  shut  np,  like 
ihem  daisies  at  night,  since  she  tuk  him. 
Sorra  a  shmile  for  anny  wan  or  a  look  for 
annything.  'I'm  in  dhread,  Miss  May,' 
says  I  to  h^  the  day  afther  she  tuk 
him,  ^I'm  in  dhread,  Miss,  that  yon 
rose  is  goin'  off  of  it,'  says  L  '  Which 
rose,  Con  t '  says  she.  '  Which  rose  1 '  says 
I,  '  afther  all  the  worrk  ye  made  to  get  it ! ' 
says  I.  *  Ob,  the  Devoniensis,'  says  she, 
'  is  it  dead  it  is  t '  '  No,  miss,'  says  I,  '  but 
I'm  af eared  it  'ill  niver  blossom  agin; 
'like  yerself,  miss,'  thinks  I  to  myself. 
'  It  doesn't  mather,'  she  says  wid  a  sigh 
that  meant '  nothin'  mathexM  now.'  Sut 
look  at  here,  Misther  Hugh ;  I'll  tell  ye  a 
quare  thing  now,  an'  it's  thrue  as  I'm 
standin'  here — her  thoughts,  since  she  tuk 
him,  were  always  fiyin'  about  you,  like  a 
borrd  about  her  nesht  whin  it's  being 
robbed.  No  mather  what  we  begun  talkin' 
about,  afore  I  knew  where  I  wor,  we  were 
sure  to  get  convarsin'  of  ould  times  an' 
Misther  HugL  Isn't  that  a  quare  thing 
now  t  Wan  'ud  a'most  think  she  felt  you 
were  comin'  back  as  the  seed  undher  the 
ground  feels  the  son  is  comin'  back  in 
sharing.  But  if  she  felt  that,  she'd  have 
waited  toe  ye,  in  shpite  of  all  the  Masther 
Freds  in  the  worruld ;  she  would  so." 

"  I  am  glad  you  didn't  forget  me,"  Hugh 
said  inanely  enough;  but  he  felt  guilty  of 


something  almost  like  eaYesdroppiDg  in 
listening  to  Con's  confidences,  tiiongh  he 
could  not  tear  himself  away  from  them. 

"It  isn't  that,"  Con  answered  im- 
patiently ;  "  in  coorse,  many's  the  talk  we 
had  over  ye.  But  here's  where  it  is,  Misther 
Hugh  :  do  ye  think  if  she  cared  a  thianeen 
for  yon  Misther  Gower  she'd  be  afther 
havin'  you  in  her  thoughts  every  day,  an' 
all  day  long  t" 

"  Mr.  Gower  is  no  favourite  of  yomi, 
Con." 

"It's  little  that  mathers  to  him— or  to  me 
either,  if  it  wasn't  on  Miss  May's  accoani 
If  ye  seen  that  on  the  side  of  a  ditch/'  he 
said,  pointing  to  a  weed, "  sorra  a  mudi  ye'd 
mind  it ;  but  ye'd  hate  the  sight  of  it  chokin' 
the  life  out  of  a  rose  in  a  garden." 

While  Hugh  was  interpreting  thii  to 
himself,  May  appeared.  She  was  seeking 
solitude  in  the  garden,  thinking  all  the 
others  were  in  the  housa 

"  Here  she  is  1 "  cried  Con,  who  affected 
sudden  and  n^t  industry;  but,  onderhis 
breath,  and  without  looking  up  he  adjazed 
Hugh:  ''Az  her,  Misther  Hogh,  if  it 
wasn't  all  Masther  Fred's  doin';  in' 
shtand  1>etune  her  an'  him.  Do,  sow, 
Misther  Hugh,  Heaven  bless  yoa!"  he 
cried  with  the  most  fervent  and  feverish 
urgency. 

With  this  adjuration  in  his  ears,  ssd  in 
his  heart  a  wQd  tumult  of  new  hope, 
Hugh  hurried  to  meet  May. 

On  meeting  her  he  plunged,  after  his 
manner,  headforemost  into  the  qaestion 

"Mayl"  he  cried  breathlessly,  "waa 
this  engagement  your  brother's  doiogT' 

•'Fred's?" 

•^Yesl" 

«« Who— who—  How  do  you  mew 
Fwd's  doing!" 

"You  accepted  him  solely  to  get  Fied 
out  of  a  scrape  t " 

"  Who  told  you  this  t "  May  stammered 
in  atter  confusion  and  bewilderment,  but 
with  a  dim,  delicioua  sense  of  relief  in  the 
background  of  her  mind. 

Her  engagement  would  be  robbrf  of 
half  its  bittomeas  if  Hugh  nndeistood  its 
character. 

"It  is  true;  I  see  it  in  your  face;  you 
cannot  deny  it"  „ 

"  It  was  not  to  get  Fred  out  of  a  scrape, 
May  answered  hesitatively. 

"It  was  payment  for  it,  and  notmng 
eke.  May,  wasn't  iti  Itwas;itwia  loa 
have  confessed  it  without  words." 

"But  who  told  you  1" 

"No  matter  who  told  mei    It  i»  iwe, 
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whoever  told  me ;  it  ought  to  have  been 
you,  May." 

"It  was  not  my  secret,  Hugh/'  she  said 
pleadingly,  looking  up  with  a  yearning 
wistfnlness  in  her  eyes,  which  expressed  a 
longing  for  more  than  forgiveness. 

*'  Yon  have  no  right  to  confide  it  to 
mef" 

"  But  you  know  it  already." 

*'  No ;  I  know  nothing  about  it  Per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  have  led  you  into 
admitting  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  merely  guessed  it) " 

"  Con  guessed  it,  or  divined  it  rather. 
He  was  absolutely  certain  of  it" 

'•Con)" 

"  Tes ;  and  he  was  certain  of  more  than 
that,  May.  He  is  quite  certain  that  you 
do  not  care  at  all  for  Mr.  Gower." 

As  May  remained  silent,  bewildered  and 
agitated,  Hugh  continued : 

*'Yoa  have  simply  been  sold  to  him 
by " 

'*  Indeed,  you  are  wrong ;  you  are  wrong 
altogether.  Mr.  Gower  was  too  generous 
to — to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He  was 
more  than  generous,  and  gave  up  every- 
tliing  to  save  Fred  before  this  happened." 

This  was  much  more  intelligible  to  Hugh 
than  Con's  idea,  and,  indeed,  made  the 
whole  transaction  dear  to  him.  May  was 
the  last  girl  to  submit  to  be  bsKained 
away,  but  the  Ukeliest  in  the  world  to  be 
swept  off  her  feet  by  an  act  of  extra- 
or^ary  generosity  done  for  Fred. 

"  And  you  accepted  him  only  for  that 
reason)" 

"You  do  not  know;  you  cannot  under- 
stand; I  cannot  explain,"  May  stam- 
mered, in  increasing  embarrassment. 

"Do  you  mean  you  are  pledged  to 
secrecy ) " 

"Not  pledged,  but There's  Fred 

to  consider  :  it  is  his  secret." 

"I  think  you  have  considered  Fred 
enough,"  he  said,  with  what  seemed  to 
May  the  sUghtest  possible  reproachful 
stress  on  the  ''Fred."  Hugh  had  not 
consciously  emphasized  the  name,  nor  did 
he  mean  at  all  that  he  had  himself  some 
clum  to  her  consideration ;  bat  it  was 
natural  that  May's  sensitive  conscience 
should  imagine  such  a  meaning  to  be  in 
his  mind.  After  a  pause  of  consideration 
she  said.  "Hugh,  I  wiU  tell  you  aU;  it 
is  only  fair  now  to  tell  you,  and  you  will 
understand ;  you  will  see  that  I  am  doing 
right  then.  Let  us  go  where  we  shall  not 
be  interrupted/' 

"Let  us  sit  in  the  summer-house,"  he 


suggested,  hardly  less  agitated  himself  than 
she  was. 

May  hardly  heard  him,  or  marked 
whither  they  went.  She  was  trying  to 
think  of  two  things — how  to  put  the  story 
so  as  to  inculpate  Fred  as  little  as  possible ; 
and  of  what  the  effect  of  the  story  so  put 
would  be  upon  Hugh.  What  would  be  his 
advice  to  her )  As  the  plain  unvarnished 
version  of  her  story  appeared  to  her  to 
be,  that  Gower  had  sacrificed  to  shield 
Fred  for  her  sake,  and  for  love  of  her,  his 
father's  favour,  and  all  his  splendid  pros- 
pects without  a  thought  of  thereby  purchas- 
ing her  hand,  it  may  be  imagined  how 
much  she  made  of  his  magnanimity  in  the 
account  she  gave  Hugh  of  the  matter. 

This  account  Hugh  had  no  reason  to 
distrust  He  knew  nothing  of  Gower,  and 
he  was  himself  so  generous  and  so  much  in 
love  with  May  as  to  be  credulous  of 
generosity  inspired  by  such  a  motive.  He 
felt  besides,  that  he  was  constituted  judge 
of  his  own  cause,  and  that  he  had  need, 
therefore,  to  be  on  his  guard  against  bias 
upon  this  side. 

'*  He  acted  splendidly  ! "  he  said,  at  the 
close  of  May's  narrative. 

"  Yes,"  May  replied,  not  heartily  at  all. 
She  had  begun  already  to  repent  of  her 
glowing  account  of  the  transaction.  There 
was  a  silence  of  some  seconds  before  Hugh 
ventured  to  ask : 

"  You — you  do  not  care  for  him  1 " 

May  glanced  up  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  more  than  surprise  in  her  face,  which, 
indeed,  said  as  plainly  as  words  :  "  How 
can  you  ask  that ) " 

The  truth  was,  this  impartial  young 
person,  fearing  now  a  verdict  against  her, 
was  doing  all  she  could  with  her  eyes  to 
reverse  the  work  of  her  tongue ;  and  her 
eyes  were  infinitely  the  more  eloquent  of 
the  two.  Having  given  Hugh  a  look 
which  told  him  whom  she  did  care  for,  she 
cast  down  her  eyes — ^Mushing  scarlet — and 
said  simply,  "No." 

«  May,"  Hugh  said  tremulously,  "  I  love 
you  too  much.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to — 
and  you )"  Here  he  paused  in  un- 
controllable agitation  for  a  minute  before 
he  could  add:  "If  I  thought,  if  I  could 
hope,  that  you  cared  for  me,  I  could  not 
give  you  up — I  could  not" 

"I  have  always  cared  for  you,  Hugh," 
she  answered,  with  childlike  directness. 
"If  I  had  thought  I  should  ever  have 
seen  you  again,  this  could  not  have 
happened." 

It  will  hardly  be  wondered  at  if  Mr. 
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Gower  and  his  magnanimitj,  and  the 
judicial  and  impartial  frame  of  mind 
required  for  determining  what  was  due 
to  him  from  May,  were  here  submerged 
fathoms  deep  out  of  sight  by  a  wave  of 
impetuous  passion.  They  lost  all  thought 
of  others,  and  all  count  of  time,  and  gave 
themEelves  wholly  up  to  a  comparison  of 
the  history  of  their  hearts  for  years  past. 
What  they  said,  and  Eealed  with  many 
kissef,  was  too  fond  and  trivial  for  record  ; 
but  the  most  paseiouate  poetry  in  the 
world  could  not  have  conveyed  to  them 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  yearning  and 
rapture  this  poor  prattle  expressed.  But 
then  the  woids  were  lit  up  by  such  looks 
of  love  as  shone  through  and  transj&gured 
them  as  the  sun  through  the  dull  drops  of 
the  rainbow. 

So  intent  upon  each  other  were  they,  that 
the  thought  of  Gower,  and  of  the  bar  of 
duty  and  honour  which  parted  them,  lay 
in  the  background  of  their  minds,  as  dim 
and  formless  as  some  great  trouble  looms 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  half-asleep,  who  is 
conscious  only  that  it  lies  in  wait  on  his 
waking  for  him.  So  intent,  indeed,  were 
they  upon  each  other,  that  the  Vicar  stood 
spell-bound  at  the  door  of  the  summer- 
house  for  a  moment  or  two  before  they 
observed  him.  He  might  well  be  con- 
founded, for  there  was  May — who  but  a 
little  more  than  a  week  since  had  engaged 
herself  to  another  man  —  with  her  head 
resting  aeainst  Hugh's  shoulder,  and  her 
eyes  looking  up  into  his  with  the  light  of 
ineffable  love  in  them ;  while  Hugh,  mur- 
muring delirious  words  of  endearment,  was 
stooping  to  kiss  her. 

**  May ! "  cried  her  father  at  length,  in  a 
tone  of  such  shocked  amazement  as  in  a 
moment  recalled  both  to  the  falseness  of 
their  position,  which  it  was  not  possible  to 
explain,  or  even  to  palliate  to  the  Vicar. 

CHAPTER  XXV.      DISMISSED. 

May  and  Hugh  started  apart  like  the 
guQty  things  surprised  that  they  felt  them- 
selves. 

They  had  acted  ill  even  in  their  own 
judgement,  and  with  their  knowledge  of  all 
the  extenuating  circumstances ;  how  then 
must  their  heacuong  lapse  into  love-making 
look  to  the  Vicar  in  his  utter  ignorance  of 
these  circumstances  t  And  this  ignorance 
there  was  no  dispelling  without  betraying 
Fred,  at  the  cost,  too,  of  dealing  a  cruel, 
and  even  a  crushing  blow  to  his  father  and 
mother. 


This  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  snd  ^u 
not  thought  of  for  a  moment  either  by 
Hugh  or  May.  They  must  bear  as  they 
could  the  Vicar's  hardest  construction  of 
their  conduct,  without  venturing  even  to 
hint  at  a  possible  explanation  or  extenua- 
tion of  it. 

Plainly,  the  Vicar's  construction  of  it 
was  hard.  He  looked  fiom  one  to  the 
other  with  a  bewildered  and  shamefaced 
expression  ;  for  he  felt  for  May  all  the 
(hame  she  should,  he  thought,  have  felt  for 
hereelf. 

''I — I  do  not  understand,"  he  8tam- 
mered  at  length. 

"  May  is  not  to  blame  at  alL    It  was  an 

explanatior.  If  I  could  explain "  Bngh 

gasped,  haidly  knowing  what  he  said. 

''But  you  are  still  engaged  to  Mr. 
Gower  1 ''  abked  the  Vicar  of  May. 

He  really  began  to  believe  that  this  en- 
gagement xLUst  have  somehow  been  broken 
off. 

<'  Tea,"  she  answered,  with  crimaon  face 
and  downcast  eyes. 

The  Vicar  looked  asain  from  one  to  the 
other  in  troubled  perplexity,  and  said  then, 
with  a  coldness  that  cut  May  to  the 
heart: 

*'  Your  mother  ia  looking  for  yon.'' 

Then,  when  May  had  hurried  away,  over- 
whelmed with  shame^  the  Vicar  toned  to 
say  to  Hugh  : 

"  You  said  you  could  explain ) " 

''  I  don't  know  that  I  can ;  I  mean  that 
I  lost  control  over  myself,"  Hugh  replied, 
with  all  the  confusion  of  guilt 

The  Vicar  remained  silent,  so  ezpressiog 
a  depth  of  disapproval  which  at  once 
mortified  and  tormented  Hugh.  How  tet 
May — not  to  say  himself— right  with  her 
father) 

No  one  hated  and  scorned  a  lie,  as  the 
coward's. skulking  refuge,  more  than  he; 
yet,  if  he  could  have  thought  of  a  plausible 
falaehood,  he  would  have  had  reconrseto 
it  to  shield  May.  But  none  ocenrred  to 
him. 

"  She  had  been  telling  me  of  her  engage- 
ment, and  speaking  of  Mr.  Gower  in  the 
very  highest  way,  when— when  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  old  affection  for  ma,"  he 
said  presently,  as  though  this  made  matters 
clearer  or  straighter. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  the  Vicar  said 
again. 

And  then  the  two  walked  backm  moody 
and  miserable  silence  to  the  hooae. 

Leaving  Hugh  in  the  drawing-room  the 
Vicar  sought  May,  who  was  in  the  duung- 
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loom  with  her  mother,  and  asked  her  to 
come  with  him  into  the  study.  May 
followed  him  with  a  kind  of  feeling  that 
eveiything  had  gone  snddenly  from  under 
her.  She  worshipped  her  father  and  judged 
everything  by  his  judgement  Her  self- 
respect  leant  upon  his  respect  for  her,  and 
m  all  doubtful  cases  of  conscience  or  con- 
duct, she  decided  according  to  what  she 
thought  would  be  his  decision. 

When  they  had  entered  the  study 
together,  her  father  said  gently:  "Sit 
down,  dear.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about  this — this  engagement  to  Mr.  Oower. 
It  surprised  me,  I  confess,  as  I  did  not 
\idnk  he  was  the  sort  of  man  you  could 
come  to  care  for;  but  as  you  had,  or 
thought  that  you  had,  I  had  nothing  to  say 
against  it."  Here  he  paused,  but  as  May 
remained  mute,  he  continued:  '*If  you 
have  mistaken  your  feeling  for  him,  dear, 
I  think  you  should  at  once  let  him  know 
of  it." 

Ab  he  looked  at  her  interrogatiyely 
here,  May  with  her  brain  in  whirl  answered 
helplessly  :  *^  Yes,  father." 

**  I  think,  perhaps,  you  had  better  say 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  your  change  of 
mind — it  would  seem  to  him  so  sudaen," 
the  Vicar  said  hesitatiTely  and  shame- 
facedly. He  had  no  intention  of  saying 
an  excruciating  thing,  yet  nothing  that  he 
could  have  said  woiUd  have  cut  deeper. 
A  week  after  her  acceptance  of  Mr.  Oower, 
she  faUs  in  love  with  another,  and  on  the 
very  first  day  of  his  appearance  1 

"  You  are  mistaken,  father,"  she  said  in 
great  agitation. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  have  not 
changed  your  mind — that  you  wish  to  keep 
to  your  engagements'  aeked  her  father 
more  bevrildered  than  ever. 

"I  have  not  changed  at  all,"  she  an- 
swered impetuously,  desperate  and  at  bay. 

Aa  her  father  here  looked  at  her  as 
though  she  had  eone  suddenly  out  of  her 
mind,  she  added  falteibgly  :  "I  cannot 
explain,  father." 

The  Vicar,  having  invited  confidence  in 
vain  by  a  silence  of  some  seconds,  said 
with  a  sigh  :  "  Well,  dear,  I  cannot  force 
jour  confidence.  You  will  do  what  is 
rights  Tm  sure." 

Hereupon  May  rose  and  went  to  him, 
and  putting  both  arms  round  his  neck  and 
pressing  her  cheek  against  his,  attempted 
to  speak,  but  broke  down  utterly.  Her 
father,  hardly  less  moved,  having  tried  in 
vain  to  calm  her,  suggested  that  she  ahould 
lie  down  for  a  littla 


After  May  had  left  him  he  sat  for  some 
time  thinking  it  all  over,  with  the  result 
that  he  rose  suddenly  and  hurried  away  in 
search  of  Fred,  whom  he  found  in  his  own 
room. 

"Fred,  did  May  accept  Mr.  Gowcr  of 
her  own  free  will  t "  he  aeked  sharply. 

Fred  was  startled ;  but  feeling  that  if  he 
did  not  front  the  situation  boldly  all  was 
lost,  he  asked  at  once,  and  aggressively  : 

"  How  do  you  mean  ] " 

"  I  mean,  had  you  anything  to  do  with 
forcing  her  to  accept  him  9 " 

"Certainly  not^"  Fred  answered  dog- 
gedly and  defiantly. 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  hnsi" 

"Has  she  said  anything  to  make  you 
think  sot" 

"  No,  of  course  not;  but  it  jast  occurred 
to  me  as  poesibla" 

"  Thank  you,"  Fred  retorted  with  almost 
savage  surliness. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  having  suspected  and 
suggested  it;  but  I  did  not  know  how 
otherwise  to  account  for  her  engagement" 

As  Fred  remained  sulkily  irresponsive 
and  silent,  his  father  qoitted  the  room 
without  another  word. 

For  some  time  after  his  father's  de- 
parture, Fred  gave  himself  up  to  furious 
thoughts  of  May's  treacherous  ill-usage  of 
him  in  particular,  and  of  all  his  gross 
grievances  sgainst  the  world  in  general 
Now  Fred,  for  weeks,  had  had  recourse  to 
tippling  for  the  relief  of  his  depression, 
with  the  result  of  so  deepening  it,  that  he 
was  chronically  in  a  kind  of  such  ferocious 
despair  as  that  of  "  a  wild  bull  in  a  net" 
Everything  and  everycne  were  in  a  con- 
spiracy together  f<  r  his  destruction,  and  he 
was  in  the  mood  to  run  amuck  against  the 
world  in  genersl,  and  especially  against 
May,  Hugh,  Gower,  aud  bis  father.  As 
for  May,  her  conduct  was  monstrous 
towards  Gower  and  himself,  and  shameless 
towards  Hugh. 

In  this  matter  of  May's  engsgement,  the 
accounts  had  got  so  muddled  in  Fred's 
mind  that  he  now  really  believed,  in  the 
bott'-m  of  his  heart,  that  May  was  more  in 
his  debt  than  he  in  hera  Had  he  not 
secured  her  one  of  the  brst  matches  in 
Eogland  1  And  Oower,  who,  at  least  in  her 
idea,  is  magnanimity  itself,  bhe  proposes  to 
jilt  a  few  days  after  her  engsgement  to 
him  for  the  first  man  who  appeared,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  his  appearance !  Then  »he 
turns  informer  against  him,  Fred.  She 
takes  care  to  suggest  to  her  father  that  her 
engagement  was  his  doing,   snd,   though 
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fihe  had  not  eiB  yet  explained  how  it  was 
his  doing,  this  disclosure  was  now  in- 
evitable and  imminent,  Anything  more 
atrociously  treacherous  he  never  heard  of  1 
For,  in  Fred's  view,  May's  jilting  of  Gk>wer, 
though  sufficiently  abominable,  was  nothing 
to  her  ill-usage  of  himBelf. 

In  this  mo^  Fred  took  a  resolution,  not 
as  sudden  as  it  seemed,  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  world  generally,  but  particularly  on 
his  ungrateful  family,  by  emigrating  forth- 
with. This  mode  of  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot  of  all  his  difficulties  had  become 
familiar  to  his  thoughts  of  late;  and  it 
needed  only  the  impiOse  now  given  by  the 
belief  that  he  could  thereby  at  once  defeat 
and  punish  May's  treachery  to  decide  him. 
For  Fred  felt,  like  Coiiolanus,  that  his  people 
would  be  punished  most  by  hisexpatriation. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  that  he 
was  taking  the  first  step  of  revenge  upon 
May,  for  which  he  thirsted,  that  Fred 
proceeded  forthwith  to  pack.  He  would 
start  that  night  lor  Liverpool,  without  a 
word  of  farewell,  and  thus  contrive  that 
May's  punishment  should  follow  upon  the 
very  heels  of  her  offence.  He  pictured 
to  himself,  with  savage  delight,  the  con- 
sternation and  desolation  with  which  his 
flight  would  overwhelm  May,  especially 
when  her  consoioBoe  would  accuse  her  of  it 
Indeed,  in  his  half-tipsy  ferocity,  he  scarcely 
saw  beyond  his  revenge.  America  or  Aus- 
tralia*-whichever  he  should  elect  to  go  to — 
and  the  new  life  be  would  begin  there,  were 
dwarfed  behind  the  idea,  as  hills  in  the 
distance  are  dwarfed  behind  a  mound  in 
the  foreground.  Wherefore,  it  was  with 
the  haste  of  fury  that  he  set  about  his 
packing. 

Half-^an-honr  later,  however,  while  he 
was  yet  in  the  midst  of  it,  May  knocked 
at  the  door. 

"Yes?" 

'^  It's  I ;  may  I  come  in  t " 

Fred  strode  to  the  door  with  the  inten- 
tion of  locking  it,  but  before  he  reached 
it  he  changed  his  mind.  It  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  him  to  pour  out  upon  her 
the  vials  of  his  wrath,  while  he  felt 
secure  of  her  keeping  secret  his  intended 
flight.  Accordingly  he  bid  her  gruffly  to 
enter,  and  immediately  upon  her  entrance 
he  attacked  her  furiously. 

It  was  some  time  before  May  could  make 
out  the  immediate  occasion  of  theonslaught; 
but  at  last,  something  he  said,  suggested  to 
her  that  her  father  had  been  cross-question- 
ing him  about  her  engagement 

<'  Father  1    But  what  did  he  say  t "  she 


asked,  with  a  meekness  which  oaght  to 
have  disarmed  Fred. 

«  He  said  that  I  had  forced  you  into 
this  engagement,"  replied  Fred  fiercely. 

Mav  was  confounded.  Could  her  father, 
after  his  unsatisfactory  interriew  with  her- 
self, have  put  Hugh  to  the  qnestioD,  tnd 
learned  so  much  of  the  truth  from  him! 
She  felt  so  guilty  before  Fred  for  hsiing 
confided  in  Hugh,  that  this  idea  stniekher 
dumb. 

Fred,  reading  guilt  in  her  siknoeiod  in 
her  face,  cried  furiously : 

**  Yon  may  now  do  your  worst ;  I  ehill 
soon  be  out  of  your  power." 

'*  Are  you  going  away  t "  May  asked,  in 
a  tone  of  timid  distress  and  dismay,  for  the 
packing  in  progress  interpreted  the  thicat 
to  her. 

Fred  proceeded  with  his  packing  without 
vouchsafing  an  answer. 

"  Fred,  are  you  %  "  she  repeated  beeeech- 

ingly. 

As  Fred,  still  disregarding  her,  con- 
tinued only  to  pack  away  fimoadj,  she 
ventured  to  put  her  hand  on  his  am. 

<'Frod!"  she  cried,  witii  a  pathelieap^ 
peal  in  her  tone. 

He  Aock  off  her  am  roo^dy. 

"  Do  yoa  think  I  shall  ever  agiin  tell  jon 
anythingi  Hare!  Go  1'' he  cried, striding 
to  the  door,  which  ho  opened.  «6ol''he 
cried  again,  with  a  fiereeneas  that  fiighteMd 
her  into  hurrying  from  the  room. 

At  tjie  door  she  turned  to  make  one  hi^ 
appeal,  but  she  got  no  farther  than:  '^Fiedl" 
when  he  bangCKl  the  door  savagely  in  her 
face,  bolted  and  locked  it 

May,  certain  now  that  Fred  meut  to 
quit  home  for  ever,  was  at  her  wifsead  ss 
'.to  how  to  ward  off  this  Uow  from  her 
mother — to  say  nothing  of  her  frther  lad 
herself. 

What  could  she  do  f 

She  could  think  of  nothmg,  and  there 
was  no  one  but  Hugh  to  advise  with,  ss 
only  he  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  She  felt  a  kind  of  reflected  diune 
in  seeking  another  t6te-i-t^te  with  him, 
even  for  this  purpose ;  for  what  would  her 
father  think  of  her  if  he  came  upon  them 
again  together  f 

Nevertheless,  the  case  was  too  urgent  for 
her  to  stand  upon  this  scruple.  She  mnst 
see  Hugh  at  once,  alona  She  hoHwd 
downstairs  to  seek  him,  and  found  hmi 
alone  with  her  mother.  , , 

"Hugh,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "wonld 
you  mind  coming  to  see  Miss  Hick  with 
mel" 
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"  Miss  Hick ! "  exclaimed  ker  mother. 

"Yes;  you  would  like  to  see  her, 
wouldn't  yoa  % "  May  urged,  with  a  meaa- 
iog  and  appealing  look ;  "  and  it  would  be 
such  a  kindness  to  her." 

"I  shonld  like  to  see  hMT  of  all  things" 
he  answered  eagerly. 

"  I  shall  be  readjr  in  a  moment,"  May 
said,  harrying  upstairs  for  her  hat. 

May  was  back  in  a  few  momentSi 
evidently  in  a  feverish  haste  to  be  gona 
She  feared  to  meet  her  father,  and  in  order 
to  esesps  being  seen  by  him  from  the 
window  of  the  study  —  if  he  should  be 
there  —  she  harried  Hagh  through  the 
side-door  and  into  the  garden — a  long 
round. 

Hardly,  as  it  happened,  had  they  reached 
the  garden,  when  the  Vicar  heard  of  their 
intended  visit  from  his  aggrieved  wife. 

**Tiieyhave  not  gone  yetl"  asked  the 
Viear  eagerly,  for  he  had  heard  no  one 
cross  the  hall  to  the  front  door. 

*'Ye3,  they've  jast  gone  through  the 
garden,  though  they  seemed  in  such  a 
hurry,"  Mrs.  Bsresford  answered  queru- 
lously. 

The  Vicar  seized  his  hat  and  harried 
out  of  the  front  door  to  intercept  them. 
He  was  angry,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
with  May,  and  yet  more  angry  witii  Hugh. 
Were  they  lost  to  all  sense  of  hcmour,  or 
even  of  shame,  to  creep  out  in  this  stealthy 
way  to  renew  their  treacherous  love- 
making  1  It  was  treacherous  not  to  Mr. 
Gower  only,  but  to  him,  after  his  re- 
monstrance witii  them,  and  their  e]q>res- 
sioDS  of  guilt  and  regret.  He  did  well  to 
be  angry. 

Meeting  them  at  the  gate  which  led  from 
the  garden  into  the  road,  he  said  abruptly 
t3  Hugh : 

^*  Could  I  speak  to  you  al<Mie  for  a  few 
minutes  t " 

Of  May  he  took  no  notice  at  alL 

<*  Certainly,"  Hugh  stammered.  <'We 
were  only  going  to  call  on  Miss  Hick." 

"  This  was  not  the  direct  way,"  rejoined 
the  Vicar,  with  a  cartness  which  cut  May, 
and  mdeed  Hugh  also,  to  the  quick. 

Both  looked  such  pictures  of  guilt  and 
dletresB,  that  the  Vicar  had  no  doubt  now 
at  all  of  their  treachery.  Nothing  but  his 
own  eyes  would  have  convinced  him  of  it, 
but  this  witness  he  had  unmistakeably  be- 
fore him.  They  turned  back  together  to  the 
house  in  leaden  and  despairing  silence;  and, 
on  reaching  it,  while  May  made  her  way  to 
her  room  instinctively,  and  as  though 
walking    mechanically   in    a   nightmare, 


Hugh  was  ushered  by  the  Vicar  into  the 
sfcody. 

Having  closed  the  door  behind  them,  the 
Vicar  turned  at  once  upon  Hugh. 

'*It  was  not  to  see  Miss  Hid:  you  took 
May  out,"  he  said,  with  angry  directness, 
for  he  understood  that  the  proposal  of  this 
visit  had  come  from  Hugh.  Hugh  could 
not,  of  course,  set  him  right  at  May's 
expense,  even  if  that  would  have  mended 
miners  macL  But  it  would  not^  and  there 
was  nothing,  therefore,  to  be  urged  by 
Hugh  in  explanation,  or  even  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  offence.  He  was  not  ready  at 
invention,  and  had  to  remain  gailtily  dumb. 
Wherefore  the  Vicar  resumed,  with  yet 
more  heat :  "  You  know  she  is  engaged  of 
her  own  free  will  to  Mr.  Gower;  and  you 
yourself  admitted  an  hour  ago  that  it  was 
not  honourable  to  behave  as  you  did  to  an 
engaged  girl;  and  yet  you  steal  out 
stealthily  again  to  repeat  this  behaviour  ! " 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  repeating  it,  sir, 
I  assure  you." 

"  For  what  then  did  you  steal  out  with 
her  by  a  back  way  f  To  see  Miss  Hick  1 
I  cannot  trust  you«  or  her — ^or  her,"  he 
repeated  almost  witji  a  cry;  for,  indeed, 
May's  deceitfulness  cut  him  to  the  very  soul. 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,^  Hugh  began 
eagerlyi  only  to  be  vehemently  imterrup^. 

<' Mistaken!  Mistakaa  in  whati  In 
thinking  that  this  visit  to  Miss  Hkk  was 
a  pretence  1  What  else  was  it  1 "  As  Hugh, 
the  unready,  remained  silent  and  oonfused, 
the  Vicar  continued  :  '^  No,  I  cannot  trust 
you.  It's  no  use  to  ask  you  to  promise  not 
to  see  her  alone  again  while  you  stay " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  should  break  my 
word)"  asked  Hugh,  with  hardly  less 
warmth.   *^  1  had  better  go  then." 

As  the  Vicar  gave  the  assent  of  silence, 
Hugh,  at  once  enraged  and  wretched, 
turned  sharply  to  the  door,  which  he 
opened  only  to  doss  it  again,  and  to  hold 
out  his  hand  to  the  Vicar. 

"  Good-bye,  sir,  you'll  come  to  be  sorry 
that  you  have  so  misjudged  me." 

The  Vicar  shook  the  hand  offered  him 
without  one  word,  and  turned  away  to 
hide  an  emotion  which  mastered  and  un- 
manned him. 

To  understand  his  manner  to  Hugh  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was  thinking 
all  the  time  of  May.  Her  supposed  deceit- 
fulness  sickened  him  to  the  soul,  and  his 
outburst  of  anger  to  Hagh  was  such  relief 
to  his  wretchedness  as  a  wounded  creature 
gets  in  gnawing  the  spear  wherewith  it  has 
been  transfixed. 
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Hngh,  being  hot-tempered,  and  having 
had,  it  will  be  allowed,  much  provocation, 
hurried  away  to  find  Mrs.  Beresford,  whose 
bewilderment  at  his  sadden  departure  he 
made  no  attempt  to  clear  up. 

•*  I  have  to  go,''  he  said.  **  Pray  tell 
May  that  I  had  to  go  at  once,  bat  that  I 
shall  wiite  to  her." 

"Bat  what — why— have  you  had  bad 
news  t "  asked  Mrs.  Beresford  breathlessly. 

Hugh,  however,  was  gona  He  harried 
to  the  station,  whence  he  sent  a  porter  to 
the  Vicarage  for  his  portmanteao.  ^  Up  to 
the  last  moment  before  the  train's  de- 
paitare  he  hoped  that  the  Vicar,  or  per- 
haps even  May,  would  come  to  bid  him  at 
least  a  kmdly  farewell ;  bat  no  one  appeared 
except  Fred.  On  Fred's  appearance,  Hugh 
was  reminded  of  what  May  bad  had  time 
to  say  to  him  about  her  brother  before  the 
Vicar  interrupted  so  roughly  the  t^te-4- 
tcte. 


HAMPSTEAD  HEATH  EXTENSION. 

When  the  approach  of  Summer  sets 
people  longing  for  the  country,  it  is  possible 
to  gratify  the  desire  without  going  very 
far  afield.  The  first  warm  day  of  Spring, 
when  the  buds  are  visibly  expanding, 
and  Nature  is  putting  on  a  delicate  wash 
of  the  purest  green,  when  birds  are  sing- 
ing in  the  woods,  and  the  lambs  are 
skipping,  and  thekye  routing  in  the  fields, 
is  most  enjoyable  no  doubt  in  the  country ; 
but  then,  one  must  live  in  the  country 
to  secure  its  enjoyment 

The  moment  comes,  and  is  gone,  its 
charms  too  fleeting  and  evanescent  to  be 
seized  except  by  those  who  are  on  the  lock- 
out for  it,  or  whom  chance  may  throw  in 
its  way.  But  Spring  blossoms,  too,  in  an 
unmistakeable  way,  even  in  London  streetp. 
Every  little  forecourt  has  something  to 
show  for  the  coming  season ;  people  are  at 
work  with  trowels  and  forks,  or  perhaps 
with  old  table-knivep,  in  their  front 
gardens;  and  the  costermongers'  barrows 
are  loaded  with  the  most  vivid  and  lovely 
blooms. 

The  bansom  cabman  adorns  his  vehicle 
with  primroses,  and  the  omnibus  conductor 
has  a  bunch  of  violets  in  his  button-hole. 
The  suburban  stations,  too,  are  gay  with 
beds  of  hyacinths  and  dafibdils  ;  the  rails 
glitter  brightly  in  the  rajs  of  \he  sun ; 
and  distant  roofs  reflect  the  sparkling 
beams. 

And  if  we  still  have  a  lorging  for  the 


country,  for  pastures  and  green  fields  m 
lieu  of  the  ever-present  Piccadilly,  what 
four-horse  coaches  may  we  not  find,  all 
ready  to  start  from  the  White  Horee  Cellar, 
and  glittering  with  the  brightest  of  vainiBh, 
and  the  most  satin-coated  of  hones  t 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  to-day,  a  tram- 
car  will  suffice ;  it  is  a  green  tram-car,  too, 
which  looks  encouraging  and  Springlike ;  a 
car  which  started  from  somewhere  about 
Clerkenwell,  and  which  we  may  pick  ap  any- 
where along  the  Kentish  Town  Boad.  The 
tram-car  reaches  the  end  of  its  journey  at  a 
neat-looking  roadsid  e  tavern,  called  theDoke 
of  St  Albans.  Beyond,theroadrise88teeply 
towurds  Highgate,  a  road  thickly  set  with 
gardens,  villas,  and  handsome  houses,  and 
with  its  raised  causeway  bordered  by  posts 
and  rails,  having  an  air  of  old-faahioned 
dignity  and  retirement. 

At  no  great  distance  up  the  rise  a  shaded 
road  opens  out  to  the  left,  which  a  wooden 
finger-post  of  the  good  old  pattern 
announces,  or  rather  points  out,  as  Mill- 
field  Lane.  The  lane  winds  round  amoog 
villas  and  walled  gardens,  like  any  other 
suburban  road,  till  yon  come  upon  aii 
opening  with  green  fields  beyond,  and  the 
glitter  of  water,  in  a  chain  of  pools,  which 
stretch  up  the  valley  till  they  are  lost  to 
sight  in  the  recesses  of  a  hanging  wocd 
which  stretches  across  the  head  of  theiaYine. 
Here  was  Millfield  Farm,  no  donbt^  about 
which  certain  dim  memories  seem  to  hang, 
and,  if  the  farm-house  has  undergone  a 
change  into  something  more  ornate  and 
dignified,  there  is  still  something  like  a 
farm-yard  to  be  crossed,  with  a  farm-gate 
now  wide  open,  and  a  board  that  mildly 
adjures  the  passer-by  not  to  enter  "except 
on  business."  The  exception  is  such  a  wide 
one,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  u 
so  unaggressive,  with  no  big  dog  to  bark 
or  bite,  and  no  homed  animals  to  charge 
or  toss  one,  that  there  seems  no  harm  in 
taking  a  short  cut  through  the  gateway, 
and  between  two  of  the  ponds,  past  a  bam, 
and  past  a  huge  haystack  that  diffoses  an 
agreeable  scent  of  old  hay,  and  so  npon 
theopen  down  beyond,  whichstretchesaway, 
on  either,  hand,  with  a  bold  lift  toward* 
the  sky,  showing  a  freedom  of  oatUne  and 
strength  of  contour  that  suggest  some 
region  wild  and  remote,  far  remote  from 
the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

A  solitary  figure,  ouUined  against  the  sky, 
standing  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  green 
headland,  might  represent  for  us  the  scout 
of  an  ancient  British  tribe,  who  watches 
the  approach  of  hordes  of  relentless  foes 
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upon  the  last  stronghold  of  his  race.  On 
the  side  of  the  hill  the  yoang  barhariana 
are  at  play ;  bat,  on  nearer  acquaintance, 
thay  resol7e  themselves  into  a  party  of 
the  children  of  the  period,  with  nurse- 
maids, and  governesses,  and  all  the  accesso- 
ries of  civilisation,  who  are  romping 
about  in  the  sunshine,  and  palling  the 
"  gowans  fine." 

Yes,  acbually,  there  are  gowans,  for 
a  gowan  may  be  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
wild  flower,  if  it  be  bright  and  yellow; 
and  these  are  bright  and  yellow  enough, 
regular  stars  of  brightness  among  the 
green  turf,  although  perhaps  botanically 
they  may  rank  only  as  dandelions. 

It  is  a  breather  to  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
and  then  to  the  blaff  summit  where  the 
hill  slopes  abruptly  to  the  meadows  be- 
neath. These  meadows  are  the  Gospel 
Ojik  Fields — recalling  somo  old  oaks  once 
famous,  where,  perhaps,  a  knot  of  Paritans 
in  aad-coloured  garments  and  steeple- 
crowned  hats,  may  have  gathered  in  days 
of  persecution,  to  hear  the  Word  from 
some  preacher.  Lines  of  new  houses 
press  closely  upon  the  green  fields,  and 
beyond  lies  a  wilderness  of  roofs,  with 
towers  and  spires  rising  here  and  there 
under  a  thin  veil  of  white  smoke,  mixed 
with  patches  of  still  white  steam,  that 
closes  in  upon  the  scene  till  all  is  lost  in  a 
vaporous  haze  that  mingles  with  the 
clouds  in  the  horison.  The  sun,  breaking 
through  the  clouds,  shines  here  and  there 
upon  roof  and  spire,  and  gives  glowing 
touches  to  the  sof  t^  white  veil  of  vapour. 
Far  to  the  eastward  the  misty  veil  is 
thinner,  and  distant  hills  gleam  softly  on 
the  horizon — the  hills  of  Kent—beyond 
the  broad  river  that  winds,  invisible  to  us, 
through  the  plain  below. 

It  is  noon,  and  from  out  of  the  busy  hive 
of  men,  bells  may  be  heard  to  ring  faintly; 
Highgate  tells  the  hour  to  Hampstead,  and 
Hempstead  tolls  it  back  again;  while 
chimes  softly  tinkle  in  the  air,  coming 
from  one  knows  not  where,  but  with  a 
pleasant  village  sound  with  a  leisurely 
sweetness,  that  suggests  hedges  and  green 
fields  nntiioted  by  city  smoke.  Down 
below  is  the  busy  work-a-day  world  in  all 
the  toil  and  turmoil  of  its  daily  existence ; 
but  on  the  hill  behind  us,  larks  are  soaring 
and  warbling,  and  the  hum  of  insects  over- 
powers all  sounds  of  the  distant  city.  And 
yet  we  are  still  within  the  parish  of  St. 
Pducras  i  the  pirish  of  workshops,  of  rail- 
way stations,  of  miles  of  streets  and  shops. 
If  the  wind  were  in  the  right  quarter  we 


might  hear  the  great  ball  of  Bow,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  on  that  opposite  height  of 
Highgate,  surely,  that  Dick  W'hittington 
heard  that  world-famous  chime,  ''Turn 
agiin,  Wnittington."  On  this  very  hQl 
are  now  two  or  three  of  Dick's  representa- 
tives, pale  city  lads — on  the  sick  list^  per- 
haps, or  out  of  work— who  are  sitting, 
basking  in  the  sunshine.  The  figure  of 
our  ancient  Briton  turns  out  to  be  a 
respectable  artisan  from  King's  Cross. 

"Yes.  I  come  up  from  the  smother 
down  yonder,"  he  says,  with  a  nod  in  the 
direction  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  smoke, 
"  and  I  feel  the  better  for  this  mouthful  of 
fresh  air."  The  poor  fellow  has  just  come 
out  of  hospital,  after  an  operation,  about 
which  he  seems  pleased  to  talk,  and  he  is 
not  good  for  much  as  yet,  only  jast  to 
crawl  ab  Jut,  and  try  to  get  a  bit  of  strength. 
And  the  green  fields  are  pleasant,  and  the 
''filage"  beautiful.  That  word  ''filage"  seems 
to  hang  rather  to  the  French  "  feuillage  " 
than  to  our  English ''  foliage,"  which  last,  by 
the  way,  is  a  word  not  in  much  demand  in 
colloquial  English.  Perhaps  the  "filage" 
is  a  legacy  from  the  Spitalfield  weavers,  or 
later  emigrants  from  France.  Of  foliage, 
indeed,  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  seen 
as  yet.  Bat  the  trees  no  longer  look  bare, 
every  twig  is  thickening  with  buds,  and  in 
a  distant  view  the  softness  of  Spring  is 
spread  over  all  the  trees  in  a  rich  luminous 
haze. 

For  we  have  turned  our  backs  on  the 
city  now,  and  another  view  is  spread 
before  us;  the  crescent-shaped  ridge  that 
bounds  the  scene,  with  Highgate,  white 
and  shining,  among  its  groves  and  gardens, 
and  its  church  spire  rising  from  the  trees ; 
and  on  the  other  horn  of  the  crescent, 
Himpstead,  with  its  rough  heath  and  fuzzy 
down,  and  its  pleasant  red-brick  houses 
and  tiled  roofs.  And  there  below  High- 
gate  is  the  string  of  silvery  pools,  and  Caen- 
wood,  with  its  tall  feathery  trees  and  its 
air  of  ancient  distinction.  Bat  why  Caen- 
wood)  And  if  it  comes  to  that,  why 
Parliament  Hill  t  for  as  everybody 
knows,  this  which  forms  the  base  of 
our  survey  is  and  has  been  Parliament 
Hill,  and  the  memory  of  man  ranneth  not 
to  the  ^contrary.  As  to  this  latter  title 
there  are  sundry  theories.  Some  aver  that 
a  kind  of  Parliamentary  Council  was  held 
here  during  the  Civil  Wars.  There 
was  certainly  a  fight  on  these  hills 
shortly  after  the  Bestoration,  when  some 
of  the  more  fanatic  of  the  old  Parliamentary 
soldiers  raised  an  insurrection  against  the 
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new  order  of  thiDgs.  One  Yenner  was 
their  leader,  and  they  took  the  field  against 
the  Monarchy,  thoroughly  helieving  that 
supernatural  agencies  would  he  at  work  to 
help  thezQ.  The  train-bands  of  London 
came  out  against  these  fanatics,  whose 
doctiines  of  a  new  spiritual  Common- 
wealth, and  a  free  sharing  of  worldly 
goods,  were  even  more  obnoxious  to 
citizens  than  to  courtiers;  and  after  an 
engagement  of  a  doubtful  re«ilt  among  these 
open  fieldp,  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  as 
they  were  called,  retreated  to  Kenwood, 
and,  failing  any  support  from  angelic  hosts, 
presently  dispersed.  It  was  Kenwood 
then,  for  *'Caen''  seems  to  be  a  more 
recent  innoyation  due  to  the  polished 
Chesterfield,  who  had  the  place  for  a 
time. 

But  all  this  does  not  help  us  much  to  an 
explanation  of  the  title.  Parliament  HilL 
For  there  was  nothing  Parliamentary  about 
the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  who,  indeed, 
regarded  Parliaments  as  so  much  filthy 
rags.  Another  explanation  is  at  hand.  It 
may  have  been,  that  this,  secluded  hollow 
was  onoe  the  seat  of  an  original  British 
Parliament,  ui  the  days  when  Parliamen- 
tary costume  was  composed  of  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  the  Speaker's  wig  was 
rudimentarily  present^  in  the  form  of  an 
additional  streak  of  blue  woad  about  the 
cheeks.  But^  who  could  have  translated 
the  old  British  Council  into  the  Norman 
French  Parliament  (1)  and  after  all  it  is 
upon  theordinary  and  coarse  material,  rather 
than  the  historical  and  dignified,  that 
popular  nomenclature  generally  rests.  Was 
there  ever  a  fair  upon  Uie  hilH  or  a  settle- 
ment of  booths,  whose  occupiers  sold 
"  Parliament/'  which  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  was  the  name  of  a  kind  of  ginger- 
bread, widely  knonvn  and  appreciated  by 
the  youngsters  of  the  period  1 

But  this  last  suggestion  seems  too 
degrading  to  be  seriously  entertained.  For 
the  very  outline  and  contour  of  the  hill 
suggests  some  high  and  ancient  history. 
It  is  the  contour  of  a  virgin  hUl,  as  it  is 
untouched  by  the  plough ;  a  hill  of  ancient 
fame,  where  stirring  deeds  may  have  been 
done,  of  which  no  memory  now  remains. 
Stay,  if  there  is  no  memory,  there  is  at 
least  a  memorial.  Some  way  along  the 
ridge  rise  the  relics  of  an  ancient  barrow ; 
where  a  few  dark  wind-bound  fir  trees  have 
taken  root  in  the  ancient  soil.  Briton  and 
Eoman,  Saxon  and  Dane,  have  fought  foot 
by  foot  for  the  crest  of  these  hills.  Old 
Watling  Street  pasted  this  way,  first  as 


a  British  trackway  through  the  wilds  of  an 
almost  impenetrable  forest;  then  m  a 
Soman  road,  cleared,  levelled  and  payed, 
a  great  highway  between  flourishing, 
populous  cities.  Once  more  the  forest 
resumed  its  sway,  and  saplings  grew  to 
mighty  trees  among  the  relics  of  a  lost 
civilisation;  wolves  prowled  about  the 
skirts  of  the  hill ;  and  the  wild  bull  pawed 
the  turf  where  now  pale  Londoners  sit  and 
watch  the  smoke  cloud  that  enoompaasea 
their  homes.  When  the  wild  beaata  of  the 
forest  disappeared,  outlaws  and  robbers 
still  remained ;  and  these  were  succeeded 
by  the  highwaymen  of  later  days,  who 
from  this  point  of  vantage  might  watch 
the  approach  of  wayfarers  to  be  plundered, 
or  of  armed  parties  to  be  avoided.  Gibbeti, 
too,  marked  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
and  ghastly  objects  swinging  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind,  were  at  once  a  terror  to 
trayellers,  and  a  warning  to  evil-doers. 

There  is  another  name  for  the  hill, 
Traitors'  Hill,  and  a  vague  tradition  exists 
that  from  here  some  of  the  conspirators 
of  the  Gkmpowder  Plot  were  on  the  watdi 
by  night  and  by  day,  at  once  hopbg  and 
dreading  to  see  the  flame  of  an  awful 
explosion,  which  should  carry  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons  in  fragments  to- 
wards the  sky.  But  whether  these  were 
the  traitors,  or  earlier  or  later  coni^ira* 
tors,  rebels,  patriots,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  there  is  no  definite  eyidcnce  to 
show. 

Beminiicences  of  a  more  definite  cha- 
racter may  now  be  invoked.  We  may  go 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Gordon  Eiott,  when 
Lord  Mansfield  had  his  country  house  at 
Caenwood.  The  judge  who  gave  slavery 
its  quietus  in  England,  and  whose  support 
of  the  claims  of  Catholics  to  their  rights  as 
citizens,  had  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred 
of  the  No  Popery  mob.  The  judge's  town 
mansion  had  been  burnt  by  the  rioters, 
and  the  cry  then  arose  ''To  Hampstead !" 
to  complete  the  work  of  destruction  by 
putting  the  house  at  Caenwood  to  the 
flames.  A  wild  and  truculent  mob 
marched  out  from  London ;  they  reached 
the  heights  at  Hampstead,  and  were  in 
fuU  sight  of  their  object  when  they  came 
upon  the  wayside  inn,  which  then  as  now, 
bore  the  title  of  *'  The  Spaniarda"  Mine 
host  of  '*The  Spaniards,"  worthy  Giles 
Thomas,  did  not  lose  his  head  in  the 
emefgency.  He  harangued  the  mob^ 
applauded  thehr  purpose,  and  shouted 
"Down  with  the  Papists  1"  till  he  was 
hoarse.    And  in  proof  of  his  sympathy, 
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he  would  have  them  all  atop  and  drink  at 
hifl  expense.  Bat  in  the  meantime  he 
had  despatched  a  messenger  to  London 
for  assistance,  and  had  warned  the  inmates 
of  the  house  of  their  danger.  All  the 
drink  in  the  cellars  of  the  tavern  was 
brought  out,  and  the  servants  at  Gaenwood 
also  rolled  casks  of  ale  into  the  road.  The 
heads  oi  the  barrels  were  knocked  in,  and 
a  wild  orgie  began,  in  which,  for  a  time, 
the  purpose  of  the  march  was  forgotten. 
Bat  with  intoxication  came  renewed 
courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  cry  was 
raised  "To  Kenhoose  1"  while  the  riot  era 
began  to  puU  down  walls  and  palings, 
and  advanced  in  a  disorderly,  threateniog 
mASf. 

The  messenger  despatched  from  "The 
Spaniards"  had  speeded  well  on  his 
errand,  and  a  troop  of  Horse  Guards  had 
been  sent  at  a  gallop  to  make  head 
against  the  mob.  The  troops  came  by 
the  route  we  have  just  traversed  along^^the 
way  to  Highgate,  and  then  through 
MUlfield  Lane,  and  so  into  Gaenwood 
itself,  where  the  mob  were  jast  swarming 
in.  The  sight  of  the  horse-soldiers,  with 
their  gleaming  sabres,  cooled  the  ardour 
of  the  ringleadera ;  and  the  Dutch  courage 
of  the  mob  speedily  deserted  them,  and 
left  them  a  prey  to  wild  panic,  which 
sent  the  whole  assembly  fiyiog  down 
Hampatead  Hill  and  over  the  Heath 
towards  London. 

Belies  of  the  Grordon  lUots  are,  it  is  said, 
still  preserved  at  Oaen  House,  in  the  form 
of  the  charred  and  blackened  remains  of 
Lord  Mansfield's  library,  burnt  when  his 
lordship's  elegant  mansion  in  Bloomsbury 
was  deatroyed  by  the  mob.  The  books 
were  law-books,  mostly,  no  doubt,  and  not 
much  to  be  regretted,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  useksa  and  less  interesting  than  a 
law-book  out  of  date,  while  its  heavy  calf- 
binding  gives  it  a  species  of  immortality 
which  it  is  far  from  deserving. 

Other  more  suitable  memories  l(x  this 
open,  breezy  place  may  attach  to  the 
literary  men  and  artists  of  former  days 
who  have  loved  and  frequented  these  hills. 
A  favourite  walk  with  S.  T.  Coleridge,  when 
he  lived  at  Highgate,  was  through  this 
same  Millfield  Lane,  and  over  those  hilU 
towards  Hampstead .  Sometimes  he  would 
meet  a  pale,  fragile-looking  young  man, 
not  very  well  dressed,  who  was  John 
Keats.  Leigh  Hunt  would  take  his  con- 
stitutional over  here  from  hii  cottage  in 
the  Vale  of  Health.  And  as  for  artists, 
there  are  few  among  the  past  generation 


of  London  artists  who  have  not  resorted 
more  or  less  to  these  health-giving  hills. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  in  all 
probability  these  hills  are  to  be  preserved 
as  free  and  open  spaces  for  ever,  and  that 
they  will  remain  as  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  crowded  regions 
below,  on  all  high  days  and  holidays,  as 
well  as  affording  all  London  a  famous  point 
of  view  —  a  fioe  breezy  headland,  over- 
looking the  great  ocean  of  London  life. 
To  come  here  in  the  early  summer,  at  the 
break  of  day,  before  the  ^eakfast  fires  are 
lighted  on  innumerable  hearths,  when  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Themes  from  Deptford 
to  Ghelsea  lies  open  to  view,  with  Saint 
Paul's  and  all  its  attendant  churches ;  the 
Abbey,  and  the  towers  of  Westminster, 
gilded  by  the  rising  sun ;  with  the  great 
public  buildings ;  with  the  forest  of  masts  in 
the  docks,  and  in  the  reaches  of  the  river. 
To  see  all  this,  with  the  hills  rising  beyond 
would  bean  experience  far  more  memorable 
than  the  sight  of  a  number  of  mountain 
peaks,  such  as  people  crowd  to  the  top  of 
the  Eighi  to  get  a  view  of.  £?en  if  the 
wider  prospect  is  veiled  in  mist,  there  is 
the  nearer  view  of  the  semi-xircle  ol 
heights,  with  hanging  woods,  and  shady 
dells,  and  glittering  pools. 

The  highest  summit  of  Parliament  Hill 
seems  to  be  about  on  a  level  with  the 
highest  part  of  Hampstead  Heath,  where 
there  is  a  break  in  the  line  of  trees  and 
houses,  and  the  tall  flagstaff  rises  against 
the  open  sky.  There  is  a  free,  unem- 
barrassed walk  right  across,  with  a  hedge 
or  a  ditch  here  and  there,  aud  bird  and 
rabbit  fanciers  from  Saint  Giles's  may  be 
seen  at  work  digging  up  with  their 
knives  the  dandelion  plants,  and  other 
herbs,  which  their  live  stock  delight  in. 
The  way  is  rough,  but  pleasant ;  here  are 
relics  of  a  brick-field ;  and  there  rises  a 
high  bank  of  red  sand,  pierced  here  and 
there  by  rabbit  burrows.  A  good  many 
pedestrians  are  scattered  about,  their  dogs 
scampering  and  baiking  over  the  breezy 
common.  Looking  back,  a  modern  brick 
viaduct,  with  no  apparent  purpose  about 
it,  crosses  one  of  those  narrow  bournes, 
or  ravines,  which  furrow  the  hills  so 
plentifully  hereabouts.  The  viaduct  is, 
in  its  way,  a  monument  of  a  great 
building  scheme,  which  some  thirty 
years  ago  threatened  to  abolish  Hamp- 
stead Heath  altogether,  and  put  an 
enormous  fortune  —  estimated  at  some 
four  millions  —  into  the  pocket  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.      Perhaps,  if  Hamp- 
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stead  bat  not  been  the  favoarite  retreat 
of  lawyers,  famous  judges,  di«tingaisbed 
counsel,  and  eminent  solicitors,  the  lord  of 
the  manor  would  have  bad  his  way ;  the 
thing  had  often  been  done  before  in  other 
quartern  ButHimpstead  fought  well  for  its 
Heath,  and  the  public  opinion  on  the  matter 
was  strong,  and  supported  by  the  universal 
voice  of  the  press ;  and  in  the  end  the 
manorial  rights  were  purchased  by  the 
Bo.ird  of  Works,  for  forty  thousand  pounds; 
not  an  insignificant  price  for  what  cost  its 
original  owners  little  more  than  the  pro- 
verbial old  shoe,  but  a  considerable  rebate 
upon  the  inflated  estimate  mentioned 
ab  »ve. 

Oue  or  two  curious  points  in  the  history 
of  the  manor  may  here  be  inserted. 
Origioally  it  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  and,  on  the  suppression  of 
the  convent,  it  formed  part  of  the  endow- 
ment of  the  new  Bishopric  of  WestmiuBter, 
which,  being  soon  suppressed  in  its  turn,  one 
Wroth  got  a  grant  of  it,  whose  descendant 
sold  it  to  Baptist  Hickes — the  universal 
Hickes,  so  he  might  be  termed,  for, 
wherever  you  may  dive  into  local  history, 
the  longheaded  City  mercer,  who  after- 
wards became  Lord  Campden,  and  gave 
his  name  to  Hickes's  Hall,  a  name  still 
opprobrious  to  thieves  and  vagabonds, 
wherever  you  may  dive,  there,  sooner  or 
later  you  will  come  upon  Baptist  Hickea 
From  the  noble  descendant  of  Hickes,  the 
manor  was  purchased  by  Sir  William 
Langhome,  a  wealthy  East  India  merchant 
Sir  William's  great  friend  and  favourite 
was  a  certain  Dr.  Warren,  a  clergyman, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  livings  of  Charlton 
and  Hampstead,  and  whose  daughter  he 
married  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife. 

The  story  goes  that  Dr.  Warren,  entering 
Sir  William's  study  one  morning,  was  in- 
formed by  the  latter  that  he  was  making 
his  will. 

"Hal"  cried  the  Doctor,  much  inte- 
rested, *'  and  pray  what  have  you  done  for 
usl" 

Said  the  Knight  complacently, 

"Oh,  I  have  made  you  thirteenth  in 
remainder  for  these  manors." 

"Is  that  all)"  cried  the  Doctor  in  dis- 
gust. "Sir,  I  would  not  thank  you  for 
ic" 

And  upon  that,  Sir  William,  a  little 
vexed,  struck  his  pen  through  the  clause 
in  the  draft.  Curiously  enough,  by  a 
strange  series  of  casualties  the  manors  went 
to  the  fourteenth  tenant  in  tail,  a  distant 
cousin  of  the  entailer,  one  Mrs.  Maryon. 


And  thus  it  might  have  been  Dr. 
Warren's,  had  that  worthy  divine  known 
how  to  keep  his  temper.  A  certain  iin- 
luckiness  as  to  direct  transmission  seemed 
still  to  characterise  the  estate,  and  the  son 
of  Widow  Msryon  having  no  heirs  of  his 
own,  bequeathed  it  to  a  grandrniece,  who 
married  General  Sir  Thomas  Spencer 
WilflOD,  and  the  joint  names  of  Maryon 
Wilson  will  be  remembered  as  those  of  the 
usurping  lord  of  the  manor  who  tried  to 
torn  the  Heath  into  building  ground,  and 
Pactolus  into  his  own  pockets. 

And  thus  it  happens  that  Hampatead 
is  still  to  be  recognised  in  its  main  featoief, 
although  there  are  many  changes  and 
alterations  about  the  old  village.  The 
footpath  across  the  Heath  leads  directly  to 
Well-walk,  which  some  yean  ago  waa^  a 
rural  lane,  and  where  Keats's  favoarite 
seat  was  still  pointed  out  It  is  still  a 
pleasant  shady  place  with  an  old  garden 
wall  butting  upon  it,  which  must  have  been 
there  for  a  couple  of  centuriea  Bat  tall 
houses  on  each  side  have  destroyed  the 
chief  charm  of  the  place,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  of  the  old  Well-hoose,  which 
once  was  the  resort  of  a  goodly  company, 
and  thought  almost  as  genteel  as  Tonbridge 
Wells.  Nor  shall  we  find  any  trace  of 
Sion  Chapel  near  the  WeUs,  once  a  great 
marrying  place,  where  it  was  annooneed 
that  a  cl^plain  was  constantly  in  attendance, 
and  where  people  might  be  married  free  if 
they  kept  their  wedding  dinners  at  the 
gardena  Nor  is  there  anything  to  be  seen 
of  the  Long  Boom  where  balls  and  concerts 
were  held;  nor  of  the  trap-ball  ground 
adjoining,  where  in  a  print  of  the  period, 
a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
garments  of  the  revolutionary  age,  nay  be 
seen  at  this  elegant  pastima 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 
Or  urge  the  flying  hitll. 

The  literature  of  trap-ball  by  the  way  is 
sadly  scanty.  And  yet  till  well  in  the 
present  century  the  game  held  the  place 
which  croquet  occupied  later  on,  and  which 
is  now  taken  by  lawn-tennis ;  a  game,  that 
is,  in  which  both  sexes  may  join,  and  which 
favours  that  pleasing  intercourse  known  as 
flirtation. 

And  with  the  Wells  have  also  dis- 
appeared the  Flasks — the  Upper  and  Lower 
Flasks,  with  their  appropriate  walks.  The 
Upper  Flask  having  been  the  once  favooiite 
tavern,  where  wits  and  men  of  fsshion 
resorted  in  the  summer,  and  where  a  nnil 
session  of  the  Kitcat  Club  was  estaUttfaed 
The  Flask,  too,  was  Richardson's  house ; 
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here  he  astabluhed  the  unhappy  Clariasa, 
when  punned  by  the  over-ardent  Lovelace. 
The  name  remains  as  the  sign  of  a  tayern  ; 
bnt  the  old  house  disappeared  long  ago. 

Bat  the  favonred  honses  of  a  later 
generation  of  "  litt^rateors  and  viveora" 
still  remain  There  is  Jack  Straw's 
Castle  as  flourishing  as  ever,  and  The 
Spaniards  in  its  shady  nook.  Bat  these 
hooaes  recall  memories  which  are  almost 
too  recent  to  be  freely  handled. 

On  the  Heath,  below  the  Castle,  the 
peculiar  name  of  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorfly  accounted  for,  is  still  to  be 
made  oat  the  scene  of  John  Sadler's 
singular  suicide;  and  there  is  always  the 
noble  Tiew  of  hill  and  dale,  with  Harrow 
on  its  Mil,  and  Hendon,  and  a  country  that 
looks  forest-like  still,  with  water  shining 
here^  smd  there,  and  the  white  steam  of 
passing  trains  curling  over  the  landscape 


THE  PLEASURES  OP  A  SMALL 
INCOME. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  drawbacks,  pains,  and  penalties  attach- 
ing to  a  small  income;  but  no  one  has  seen 
the  necessity  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  jadicious  administration  of  a 
limited  yearly  amount  contains,  in  itself,  a 
good  many  of  the  elements  of  pleasure. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  danger  of  satiety 
in  the  amount  of  indulgence  in  luxurious 
pleaaure;  but  that  is  a  good  at  the  outset 

I  have  studied  the  subject  from  various 
points  of  view:  from  history,  from  observa- 
tion, from  experience  (best  of  the  three) 
I  have  seen  *' better  days,"  have  under- 
gone losses  which  have  made  an  appreciable 
difference  in  private  expenditure;  have  had 
to  forego  things  which  in  former  years  were 
necessaries,  but  which  would  now,  if  in- 
dulged in,  be  luxuriea  I  have  had  to 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  of 
going  to  places  of  amusement,  of  indulging 
the  love  of  buying  pretty  tilings,  of  giving 
kindly  gifts.  I  luive  had  to  look  thought- 
folly,  wistfally,  at  a  sixpence  twice  before 
spending  it,  and  have  parted  from  it  with 
a  pathetic  regret,  as  from  a  dear  and 
valued  friend ;  and  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  become  demoralised  thereby,  nor 
tiiat  I  have  found  less  pleasure  in  life  than 
I  had  before.  Nay,  I  sometimes  think  my 
poverty  has  but  added  a  keener  zest  to 
existence. 

True,  I  have  had  more  care,  more 
anxiety,    more   actual    hard   bodily  and 


mental  work ;  the  future — and  how  to  meet 
it  has  sometimes  been  an  ugly  nightmare 
in  my  waking  hours,  more  especially  when 
feeling  <'ont  o&  gear,"  ''below  par,'' 
'*  played  out,"  or  whatever  may  be  the 
present  fashionable  term  for  feeling  at 
variance  with  oneself  and  with  the  world ; 
the  present — and  how  to  falfil  its  duly 
demands  for  food  and  raiment,  for  rent  and 
taxes,  how  to  stop  the  thousand  little  leaks 
whereby  shillings  and  pence  flow  drop  by 
drop  from  a  scantily-filled  purse,  has  taxed 
every  energy  I  possess.  How  to  be  jast 
before  I  am  generous— the  latter  so  much, 
more  easy,  more  pleasing  to  self,  more 
recognised  by  the  world  outside  —  has 
sometimes  proved  an  irksome  duty. 

Hours  have  been  spent  over  accounts 
where  only  minutes  were  before,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  being  here  able  to  reduce, 
there  to  pare  away  a  trifle;  old  garments 
have  been  renovated,  old  furniture  up- 
holstered, old  books  read,  old  songs  sung. 

Hard  lines,  at  first  glance,  all  this  seems 
to  be,  after  knowing  no  former  stint  And 
yet  was  there  not  a  subtle  pride  in  wearing 
the  robe  transformed  by  one's  own  skill ; 
was  there  not  a  double  sense  of  proprietor- 
ship in  its  possession  1  And  does  not  the 
chair  or  sofa  assume  an  added  interest  as 
being  one's  own  handicraft,  and  the  means 
of  developing  a  talent  for  invention  lying 
latent  and  undiscovered  1 

To  be  clever  enough,  out  of  the  scanty 
store,  and  without  any  sensible  diminution 
or  alteration  of  daily  fare,  to  save  a  small 
sum  against  the  inevitable  rainy  day;  to 
produce  proudly,  unexpectedly,  and  amidst 
the  undisguised  delight  of  the  household, 
enough  for  a  summer  outing  or  an  evening 
at  some  place  of  amusement ;  to  be  able  to 
buy  some  dainty  work  of  art  to  embellish 
the  dingy  room ;  to  purchase  a  flower  or 
delicacy  for  a  friend's  sick-room,  help 
to  mske  some  red-letter  hours  in  the 
prosaic  depressing  labour  of  making  two 
short  ends  meet. 

There  are  certainly  the  contrary  lights 
to  the  picture,  which,  in  a  dispassionate 
view  of  the  circumstances,  must  also  be 
considered.  The  quelhng  of  generous 
impulses,  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind ;  the 
being  obliged  to  do,  or  seem  to  do,  little 
mean,  unaccustomed  things,  the  sinking 
down  ever  so  little  in  the  opinion  of  one's 
small  immediate  world,  even  though  we 
know  the  opinion  is  not  worth  much; 
the  constant  necessity  of  thinking  of  money 
and  money's  worth — always  a  sordid  and 
unelevating   busmess ;    the    stem   denial 
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given  to  one's  tastes  and  wishes  for  fair 
Bnrronndings,  and  expansion  in  art,  and 
literature,  and  travel ;  the  pinch  that 
poverty,  especially  "  genteel  poverty,"  gives 
to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body :  these  are 
some  of  the  drawbacks  which  the  owner  of 
the  small  purse  ezperienees  most  keenly. 

And  yet,  by  comparison  with  those  who 
have  but  to  say  the  word,  and  their  very 
wishes  are  complied  with,  those  to  whom 
obsequious  shopkeepers  bow,  whose  tables 
are  covered  with  ddicades,  who  can  com- 
mand pleasure  and  all  its  accessories  at 
their  wiU,  to  whom  the  graceful  amenities 
of  life  come  easily  and  almost  unasked,  I 
maintain  that  in  comparison  with  these  the 
man  with  the  small  purse  gets  more  real, 
natural,  fresh,  unalloyed  delight  out  of  his 
rare,  long-waited-for  pleasure,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  happen  to  be,  than  does  the 
other. 

For  the  mere  enforced  self-denial  has 
been  a  good  precursor  of  the  coming  joy ; 
the  anticipation — ^more  often  in  life  prefer- 
able to  the  reality — has  only  prepared  him 
— as  a  *'  hors  d'oenvre  "  to  the  palate  of  a 
gourmet — for  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
particular  entertainment  The  participa- 
tion of  his  pleasure  with  his  appreciative 
family,  who  have  all  shared  the  former 
burden,  make  a  delightful  emotion  un- 
known to,  and  hardly  to  be  understood 
by  the  man  who  has  everything  he  wishes 
without  any  effort  of  will  or  persoa 

The  mere  planning  and  forecasting  of 
the  infrequent  pleasure  is  in  itself  a  delight- 
some exercise ;  the  getting  the  utmost  value 
for  one's  money,  irksome  in  most  cases,  is 
full  of  interest  in  this.  I  recall,  at  this 
moment,  a  delightful  six  weeks  abroad 
which  we,  a  party  of  three,  enjoyed  on  a 
certain  som  saved  from  household  expenses, 
and  whieh  had  been  planned  before  almost 
to  the  spending  of  every  shilling.  Had  it 
merely  been  intimated  to  us  that  we  were 
to  start  on  the  morrow — go  where  we 
would,  spend  what  we  liked  —  the  trip 
would  have  been  shorn  of  half  its  charm. 
We  talked  of  it  for  weeks  before,  we  con- 
sulted guide  books,  friends,  routes,  got  the 
names  of  hotels,  the  prices  and  tariffs  of 
different  places,  and  came  back  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  we  had  originally  agreed  to 
spend,  having  had  a  most  enjoyable  time, 
and  brioging  back  with  us  some  pretty 
reminiscences  of  our  travels,  beyond  the 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  memory  and 
retrospection.  How  deliciously  excited 
and  happy  we  showed  beside  some  "blase" 
travellerp,  who  "did''  every  place,  and 


everything,  and  had  neither  interest,  nor 
delight,  nor  satisfaction  in  anything,  and 
who  exhibited  no  emotion  whatever  bat  a 
thorough  contempt  for  the  eonntriss 
through  which  they  were  passbg,  and  the 
people  they  encountered.  They  had  far 
better  have  stayed  at  home,  for  all  the 
good  their  tour  did  them,  unless  to  point  a 
moral  to  others. 

Another  great  pleasure  people  of  smail 
means  have  over  the  rich,  is  in  the  givbg 
and  receiving  of  presents..  The  selection 
of  a  gift  bestowed  by  a  person  of  limited 
pTurse  is  always  an  occasion  denanding 
more  time  and  trouble  than  it  is  to  the 
millionaire  who  walks  into  a  shop,  and, 
regardless  of  the  relative  value  of  artides, 
orders  whatever  takes  his  fancy  to  be  sent 
to  his  house.  In  the  case  of  the  other,  the 
value,  the  use,  the  lastiogness,  the  snita- 
bility  to  the  recipient,  are  all  diEcoased 
and  weighed,  and  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
both  giver  and  receiver.  It  is  thesmall  things 
in  life  which  count  the  most  and  weigh  the 
heaviest,  and  a  pretty  gift  which  costs  the 
sender  some  self-denial  in  the  giving,  some 
thought  in  the  choosing,  or  some  tronUe 
in  the  making,  is  worth  more  than  a 
present  which  coats  in  money  ten  times  as 
much. 

The  persim  of  limited  income,  trammelled 
though  he  may  be  in  the  constant, 
earnest  care  to  keep  free  of  debt,  is 
not  weighted  with  the  heavy  lesponsihilities 
which  a  man  of  large  means,  a  landed 
proprietor,  or  merchant,  or  manufactnier 
who  employs  labour,  if  he  be  at  the  same 
time  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious  dud, 
must  always  feeL 

I  do  not  despise  wealth ;  I  think  mooej 
is  a  great  sweetener  and  smoother  out  of 
the  difficulties  of  life  ;  but  great  wealth 
brings  its  own  special  cares. 

Seneca  says :  "  A  great  fortune  is  a  great 
slavery."  How  to  spend  freely,  judiciooslj, 
and  not  to  squander;  how  to  resist  thon- 
sands  d  false  and  begging  appeals,  and  yet 
be  truly  charitable ;  how  to  raise  those 
around  and  give  them  their  fair  proportion 
of  the  "gocds  the  gods  have  provided" 
for  him;  how  best  to  lay  oat  his  acres, 
how  to  advance  the  interests  and  best 
to  influence  the  character  of  those  de- 
pendent on  him;  how  to  be  a  faithful 
steward  of  much  wealth,  is  a  difficolt, 
dangerous,  and  not  too  pleasant  task. 

I  have  known  rich  men  who  enjoyed 
their  wealth,  whose  hearts  were  large  as 
their  purses ;  who  did  kindly  deeds  m  out- 
of-the-way  places  and  manners ;  who  gars 
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felicitous  giftSi  which  b  itself  an  innate 
gift,  with  lavish  hand;  who  were  humble, 
gentle  patrons  of  art  and  literatnre ;  whose 
gold  coold  not  oorrapt  them,  nor  tarnish 
their  sweet  and  simple  natures. 

Others  I  have  known  who  have  lain 
awake — ^tossing  for  want  of  that  rest  no 
fortane  can  buy — ^wondering  where  and 
how  they  could  invest  their  quickly-gotten 
money,  so  as  to  bring  in  the  Ughest 
retams ;  who  lost  their  health  in  the  mad 
race  for  wealth,  and  hoarded  their  gold  to 
its  detriment  and  to  their  own  destruction. 

Another  pleasure  of  the  comparatively 
poor  I  must  not  omit^  but  which  I  must  con- 
fess belongs  more  to  the  feminine  portion  of 
the  necessarily  economical  household,  and 
that  is  the  delightful  pastime  of  bargain- 
hanting.  "Cheap  Sales,"  "Great  B^uc- 
tions/'  '<  Job  LoU,"  "Bankrupt  Stocks," 
"Sale  of  Manufacturers'  Stocks,"  words 
most  alluring  to  a  woman's  ear,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  woman  of  small  income ;  most 
anf ortonate  that  it  should  be  so,  for  these 
are  the  very  places  she  should  most  avoid 
—and  doesn't 

This  part  of  my  subject  is  not  drawn 
from  observation,  but  from  bitter  experi- 
ence. 

I  know  what  it  is  to  con  the  fascinating 
pamphlets  those  worldly-wise  schemers 
sew  broadcast  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  setting  forth  in  tempting  figures  their 
enticing  bargains.  They  have  well  ganged 
the  female  mind.  I  have  walked  miles, 
and  paid  cab  and  train  fares  to  save  a 
penny  a  yard,  on  what  I  could  have  got 
equally  well  in  the  next  street 

If  only  that  had  been  all;  but  once 
inside  those  Halls  of  Temptation,  I  have 
allowed  my  eager  eyes  to  wander  on 
forbidden  grotmd ;  the  serpent  has  held 
oat  a  dainty  bait,  and  whispered : 

"This  or  that  ia  so  cheap ;  pity  to  let 
the  occasion  dip ;  if  not  fit  for  present  use, 
it  is  sure  to  be  useful  by-and-by." 

And  though  a  hauntmg  consciousness  of 
folly  and  wrong-doing  half  marred  the 
pleasure,  I  walked  open-eyed  straight  into 
the  trap,  and  spent  my  hardly-eamed 
money  on  somethiog  which  is  still  lying 
in  a  drawer,  and  which  has  never  been  of 
I  any  sort  of  use  at  all 

And  yet  so  keen  is  the  pleasure  of  look- 
I  iDg  over  tile  tempting  wares,  so  delightful 
I  the  mere  act  of  purchasing  them,  that 
I  filled  as  I  am  with  regret  and  remorse  at 

xny  folly  m  the  past,  I  know  that  I  am 

^y  on  the  morrow  to  succumb  again  to 

the  same  temptation. 


They  say  it  is  the  first  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  cry  *'Peccavi"  This,  at 
least,  I  have  done;  and  let  me  lay  to 
heart  in  the  future  that  ''the  time  for 
reasoning  is  before  we  have  approached 
near  enoogh  to  the  forbidden  fruit  to 
look  at  it  and  admira" 

Finally,  a  small  income  induces  some 
very  worthy  virtnep,  and  helps  to  destroy 
some  grave  errors. 

It  inculcates  prudence  and  forethought, 
and  economy,  of  which  Cicero  said : 
"  Economy  is  of  itself  a  great  revenue  " ; 
it  induces  self-denial,  self-reliance,  and 
habits  of  regularity. 

It  also  teaches,  though  in  a  slow  and 
somewhat  painful  school,  patience  and 
contentment,  except  in  some  exceptional 
natures  where  the  cozistant,  watchful 
grinding  narrows  the  sympathies  and 
deadens  all  the  emotions  except  self-pity. 
It  developes  possibilities  for  good,  and 
calls  into  prompt  action  powers  of  nature 
undreamt  of  before,  and  lunds  the  members 
of  a  family  more  closely  together  in  the 
bonds  of  a  common  and  sacred  labour. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  grand  thing  to 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  be  hi^py, 
though  we  toil  to  win  the  happiness,  and 
readi  it  but  on  rare  occasions,  which,  being 
few  and  far  between,  have  the  more  likeli- 
hood to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  angels 
whose  visits  they  resembles 
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Chaucer  has  told  how,  when  **  April 
showers  have  pierced  the  drought  of 
Marcb,  folks  long  to  go  on  pilgrimages  and 
seek  strange  strands."  Thus,  some  years 
ago,  while  sojourning  at  Bonn,  two  German 
friends,  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the  mystic 
solar  influence  of  the  season,  fHroposed  to 
me  to  go  a  pilgrimage  with  them  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives — not  the  sacred  hill  of 
JeruEalem,  but  one  of  its  many  namesakes, 
the  highest  and  moat  distant  of  the  Seven 
Mountains  so  caUed,  those  hills  which  stand 
like  sentinels  on  guard  before  the  entrance 
of  that  Paradise,  the  upper  Bhine  valley. 

More  than  a  month  later  than  Chaucer's 
pilgrims,  in  the  last  week  of  May,  we 
three  determined  on  this  yet  shorter  pil- 
grimage than  Chaucer's  jaunt  to  Canter- 
bury. In  more  reverent  mood  than  Mark 
Twain's  "  Pilgrims  Abroad,"  though  not  to 
woiship  at  s^ine  of  cardinal  or  saint,  we 
went  but  to  sacrifice  a  night's  rest  upon 
the  altar  of  the  great  &un-god--in  short, 
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to  see  the  sua  rise  upon  the  glad  season  of 
Whitsantide,  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

1  kaow  not  why  Ehineland  folks  climb 
the  hill  on  Whit-Saturday  rather  than 
another  day.  Let  who  will  seek  an  in- 
dication of  pre-historic  solar  worship  in 
the  fact,  we,  hearing  of  no  contemplated 
torchlight  merry-making  on  the  part  of  the 
students  of  the  Uoiversity  such  as  are 
sometimes  organised,  concluded  we  might 
possibly  have  the  Seven  Mountains  to 
ourselves,  for  our  sole  enjoyment,  on  one 
of  the  first  warm,  moonlit  nights  of  the 
year. 

Accordingly,  charmed  with  the  thought 
of  three  hours'  tramp  through  the  woods 
at  night,  my  mind  filled  with  solar  myths, 
medisQval  goblins,  and  wood  sprites,  I  met 
my  friends  upon  the  Shine  wharf  on 
Whitsuntide  eve  188—.  It  was  light  as 
diy  in  the  beams  of  the  full  moon,  the 
ripples  of  the  river  sparkled,  and  the 
villages  on  the  other  shore  showed  with 
sharp,  dark  outlines  and  silvery  surfaces 
against  the  cloudless  sky.  On  our  right, 
up  stream,  lay  the  Seven  Mountains,  the 
familiar  outUne  borrowing  a  new  beauty 
from  the  abrupt  shadows  and  ghostly 
shimmer  of  the  moonUght. 

The  broad  embankment  was  dotted  with 
groups  of  people  awaiting,  like  ourselves, 
the  advent  of  the  Cologne  boat;  others 
came  from  beneath  the  pitchy  shadow  of 
the  avenue  of  pollard  limes  that  borders 
the  river. 

The  Minster  bells  chimed  midnight, 
other  churches  followed  suit,  and  all  was 
still  again  when  the  steamer  hove  in  sight 
A  ptuuitom  boat  it  seemed  as  it  glided  put 
the  willow  fringe  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Siege  on  the  opposite  shore.  Black  and 
silent  it  approached,  unearthly  in  the 
moonlight,  with  the  great,  white  awnings 
of  the  upper  decks  shining  like  the  spread 
wings  of  some  huge  aquatic  bird,  until  a 
puffing  of  engines  and  shrieking  of  whistles, 
for  a  moment  terrific,  broke  the  spell. 

The  groups  about  the  wharf  gathered  at 
the  gate,  and,  amid  pushes  and  exclama- 
tions in  broad  Bonn  dialect,  the  people 
scattered  down  the  rattling  planked  jetty 
and  on  board.  Following,  we  found  ourselves 
alone  upon  the  upper  deck;  below,  we 
heard  the  authors  of  the  pushing  and  ex- 
claiming. They  seemed  to  be  a  holiday 
party  of  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and 
a  choral  society  to  boot,  for  they  began  to 
sing. 

As    we   glided   along  the    water    the 


pathetic  German  songs,  trolled  forth  in 
merry  voice?,  sounded  pleasantly  enough. 
It  was  aa  odd  mixture  of  beer  and  senti- 
ment, broken  by  bursts  of  m^irriment  over 
a  companion  who,  having  seemingly  sur- 
passed the  others  in  his  numbers  of 
"  seidl ''  of  ale,  now  proved  a  laggard  in 
the  matters  of  crochets  and  quaven. 
Their  joyful  '* Juvivallera !  Juvivallerm!" 
struck  echoes  from  the  wooded  slopes  of 
the  Petersberg  as  we  lost  sight  of  the  last 
light  from  Bonn's  palatial  villas,  and 
entered  into  the  shadow  of  the  Seven 
Mountains  —  that  vast  portal  through 
which  Father  Rhine  forces  his  way,  to  flow 
henceforth  placidly  over  flat  country  for 
many  a  long  league  down  to  his  sand- 
choked  outlet  into  the  gray  North  Sea. 
The  Drachenfels,  the  dragon  -  haunted, 
caBtle-crowned  rock  of  old,  reared  its  dark 
"silhouette"  against  the  sky,  and  the 
jovial  apprentices  lapsed  into  silence,  as, 
with  volumes  of  steam  and  sound,  we 
''  made  "  Kdnigswinter.  A  light  gleamed 
here  and  there  from  the  white  houses  of 
the  little  town  nestling  on  its  narrow  ledge 
between  the  river  and  the  vine-decked 
hills  that  yield  the  red  Dragon's-blood— 
Dragon-blood  shed  by  the  gallant  Siegfried 
when,  in  olden  days,  he  freed  the  country 
from  the  monstrous  dragon  that  dwelt  in 
the  cave  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock.  The 
cave  is  still  to  be  seen ;  the  blood  of  the 
dragon  oozes  yearly  from  the  soil  in  sweet 
purple  drops,  through  the  vine  branches, 
and  Siegfried  is  sung,  by  poet  and  musician, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  from  Bonn  to  BaireutL  Who  shall 
say  that  nature,  or  human  nature,  is  un- 
grateful t 

A  large  party  lefc  the  boat  with  us,  our 
apprentices ;  and,  to  judge  by  their  talk, 
some  folks  from  Cologna  We  discussed 
the  probability  of  their  being  on  the  same 
errand  as  ourselves.  A  scarcely  pleasant 
prospect.  Certainly  we  did  not  grudge 
these  joyous,  city  toilers  their  share  of  the 
glories  of  their  native  hills;  but  their 
bibulous  mirth  and  satyric  antics  were  not 
desirable  accompaniments  to  our  wood- 
land devotions.  We  left  them  clamouriDg 
in  an  inn  yard ;  and,  passing  up  the 
narrow  street,  where  voice  and  footsteps 
echoed  as  in  a  'cavern,  we  climbed  the 
winding  path  between  the  bare  poles 
and  closely  pruned  vines  over  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Drachenfels.  At  the  cross- 
roads we  halted,  to  take  our  first  look 
backwards  over  the  roofs  of  the  sleeping 
townlet,  the  shining  river,  and  the  wide 
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plain  beyond ;  we  tnrned  to  the  dark  hiils 
before  us  and  were  startled  by  ehoute  and 
flames  on  the  path  we  had  coma  In  a 
moment  the  wild  crew  of  'prentices,  torch 
in  hand,  were  upon  ns.  We  stood  aside, 
and  helter-skelter  they  rushed,  laughing 
and  shouting,  past  as  into  the  darkness, 
like  a  masque,  a  vision  of  the  night,  and 
silence  dosed  round  us  again.  Adown 
the  slope  into  the  <'  YaUey  of  Nightingales," 
a  narrow  path  hedged  in  with  trees  and 
brofihwood,  somewhat  damp  under  foot, 
and  dark  as  the  open  on  a  cloudy,  moonless 
nighti  in  single  file  we  walked  in  silence 
through  the  blackness,  feeling  rather  than 
seeing  our  way.  This  seemed  a  part  of 
oar  pilgrimage,  of  which  we  might  boast 
as  a  merit  to  have  gone  through ;  but  in  a 
moment  the  valley's  name  was  justified, 
and  a  burst  of  melody  fiUed  our  ears,  on 
the  alert  for  cracking  branches,  or  spongy 
hifls  of  boggy  ground  beneath  our  feet. 
There  must  have  been  five  or  six  sisters, 
PhilomelsB,  they  answered  each  other 
slowly,  then  with  a  chorus  of  joyous  trills. 
What  a  glorious,  sad  sons  it  is,  the 
swelling  shake^  a  wealth  of  harmony,  an 
abmidance  of  sounds  to  which  one  listens 
breathless,  afraid  to  lose  a  single  vibration, 
straining  to  retain  the  swift,  fleeting  music 
that  dies  into  a  quiver  of  doubt ;  then  the 
questioning  notes,  clear,  sweet,  and  the 
long,  sad  pipe,  almost  a  wail,  which,  as  it 
dies  away,  leaves  a  thrill  of  plessure,  half 
pain,  an  excess  of  joy  in  the  ears  of  the 
listener  I 

Oar  path  led  upward  again.  The  moon 
greeted  us  between  the  sparse  branches, 
and  soon  we  had  reached  a  point  of  vantage 
whence  we  looked  upon  the  tree  tops  of 
the  nightingales'  sacred  grove,  snd  around 
us,  again,  were  the  soft  outlines  of  the 
wooded  hills,  varying  at  every  step  we 
took.  Sentimental  pilgrf nis  as  we  were,  ever 
gazing  around  us,  we  stumbled  more  tban 
once  over  the  great  stones  placed  alter- 
nately on  either  side  of  the  broad  road,  to 
save  it  from  undue  wear  by  heavy  quarry 
carts.  Far  below  us,  on  a  lower  path, 
gleamed  the  torches  of  our  uncongenial 
fellow-pilgrims,  and  the  glees  and  madrigals 
of  the  haJJday  'prentices  floated  pleasantly 
to  our  ears.  We  regretted  our  impotent 
movements  of  impatience — ^it  was  easy  to 
be  humane  at  that  distance ;  and,  looking 
down  and  around  on  the  vast  panorama  of 
undulating  green  as  we  crossed  the  Hirsch- 
berg,  the  will-o'-the-wisp  flames  and  snatches 
of  musie  sorted  well  with  the  deep  shadows 
and    silvery   illuminated    hill-sides.    We 


were  back  in  the  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  and 
below  were  a  troop  of  gobUns  visiting  their 
hidden  treasures  in  the  hollow  hills,  or 
was  it  the  jolly  Abbot  of  Heisterback, 
belated  on  his  way  from  a  neighbouring 
priory  1 

Up  and  down,  over  the  two  mounts, 
Bosenau,  Great  and  Small,  past  the  little 
stone  shrine  with  its  iron-barred  recess, 
'twixt  brushwood,  scrub,  and  glades  of  oak, 
skirting  the  black  depths  of  a  spinney  of 
pines,  past  the  little  Margaritenhof,  the 
farm  that  is  the  one  spot  of  life  in  the 
green  waste  by  day,  lonely  enough  for  the 
home  of  a  fairy-tale  heroine  or  the  Seven 
Dwarfs  themselves — on  for  many  a  mile 
until,  as  the  moon  sank  behind  the  western 
horizon,  we  ascended  the  slopes  of  .the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  hills  we  had 
traversed;  through  the  woods,  up  the 
steep  stony  path  that  leads  to  the  summit, 
we  climbed,  and  emerging  from  the  wood, 
found  ourselves  on  a  small,  bare,  rocky 
plateau.  A  wooden  shanty,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  "  Bestauration,"  occupied  a 
third  of  the  space.  An  eyesore  by  day,  this 
was  a  welcome  refuge  to  weary  pilgrims  by 
night ;  but,  alas  1  for  our  nineteenth-century 
nerves,  the  result,  as  Mr.  Taine  remarks,  of 
three  centuries  of  culture,  we  preferred  the 
penetrating  mist  of  dawn  to  the  foul  smoke 
and  loud  talk  of  our  fellow-pUgrims,  all  a 
good  century  behind  us  in  fastidiousness. 

The  beauty  of  the  night  was  gone ;  all 
around  was  wrapt  in  a  thick  gray  fog.  The 
moonlit  hills  were  henceforthas  a  dream;  we 
were  on  a  raft  in  mid-ocean ;  the  air  cold 
and  paling,  in  such  wise  that  the  darkness 
seemed  to  steal  away,  rather  than  tiie  light 
to  grow  stronger.  It  was  the  dull  moments 
between  the  acta.  Nature  was  scene- 
shifting;  Queen  Luna  had  retired  amid 
enthusiastic  plaudits.  Now  we  doubted 
whether  King  Sol  would  eclipse  her,  and 
we  waited  his  coming  with  more  indifi'er- 
ence  than  was  predicated  by  our  long 
pilgrimage  for  his  sake. 

Somewhat  subdued  by  the  air  of  dawn, 
the  merry  'prentices  and  their  companions 
turned  out  of  the  shanty  and  established 
themselves  in  an  arbour,  where  benches 
were  arranged  east  of  the  little  building. 
We  hastened  into  the  warm  room  they 
had  left,  and  placed  ourselves  at  the  tiny 
window,  facing  east 

Drowsy  with  unwonted  fatigue,  we 
waited.  An  exclamation  roused  me  to 
look  out  A  white  Ught  had  dawned  in 
the  east,  it  spread  over  half  the  sky,  and 
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then  gradually  over  the  whole.  Around 
our  mountain-top,  Burged  a  white  sea  of 
mist,  soft,  snowy,  impenetrable  cloud  which 
'  rolled  and  swelled  continuously  as  though 
uneasily  conscious  of  the  conqueror's 
approach. 

Lighter  it  grew;  yellowrays  shot  up  in  the 
east)  tingeing  the  fleecy-white  clouds  that 
hung  in  the  pale  blue  vault ;  the  blue  grew 
deeper;  a  rosy  veil  spread  upward  over 
the  yellow  cloudlets;  the  boundaries  of 
the  universe  seemed  to  widen  as  we  gazed 
into  the  ever  intensifying  azare  of  the 
western  hemisphere;  flushes  of  red, 
purple,  and  gold,  swept  over  half  the 
glorious  hollow  globe ;  faint  reflections  of 
its  glory  touched  here  and  there  the  stir- 
ring  cloud  garment  of  the  world  at  our 
feet 

The  next  moment  we  were  dazzled  by 
the  hero  of  the  day  himself;  fierce  and 
golden  the  sun  leapt  up,  rapidly  surmount- 
ing the  bank  of  cloud  on  the  horizoo. 
Below  the  cloud  garment,  agitated  by  the 
golden  sword  rays  of  the  conqueror,  rolled 
fold  by  fold  away,  and  melted  into  dew, 
slowly  revealing  the  green  worid  beneath. 
One  after  the  other  we  watched  the  glad 
hills  welcome  their  sun-god — tkt^  Peters- 
berg,  the  Hirschberg,  the  Sturmberg,  the 
beautiful  Dragon-rock,  tiie  square-topped, 
quarry-broken  Wolkenburg,  the  mighty 
Lowenbvg,  and  all  tbe  little  hills 
between,  stood  green  and  fresh  after 
their  vapour  bath;  each  moment  fresh 
valleys  were  opened  to  us,  and  our  eyes 
dived  delighted  into  nockM  of  verdure. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  sun-rise  differs 
on  this  day  from  aaotiier,  but  we  forgot 
our  fatigue  and  the  duet  of  travel  in  this 
dew-batbed  glocy  of  morning. 

Truth  is  beauty,  and  ugliness  is  truUi ; 
therefore  beauty  is  nonets,  say  the 
realists ;  but  uglineas  is  only  half  truth. 
Seeking  wood-nymphs,  we  may  chance 
upon  a  satyr,  but  be  ture  a  nymph  is  hard 
by.  Such  a  satyr  was  to  thrust  himself  at 
intervals  upon  our  aylvan  joys.  Sounds  of 
quarrelliog,  in  terms  more  forcible  thB.n 
choice,  broke  upon  our  ears.  Oar  fellow- 
pilgiims  had  not  wasted  many  moments 
upon  the  splendosir  of  earth  and  sky,  and 
their  beor^rinking  in  the  arbour  was  now 
interrupted  by  a  disagreement  between  a 
young  married  couple  of  the  Cologne 
party,  jealousy  the  cause.  Their  friends 
made  remarks,  more  or  less  soothing  or 
inflammatory,  in  the  broad  Cologne  dialect. 
The  uproar  became  general;  after  vain  at- 
tempts at  personal  violence,  the  injured  wife 


relapsed  into  tears,  and  a  Odogne  wig 
struck  up  the  then  popular  melody,  ''Dss 
ist  die  liebe,  etc" — and  this  is  level  Oh, 
dearest  Felix  1  all  our  loveagain  is  nought 

With  a  roar  of  good-natured  laughter, 
the  party,  assisted  by  our  Bonn  giee-singen, 
joined  in  the  chorus ;  the  unhappy  couple 
were  forced  into  each  other's  arms.  Molli- 
fied by  music  and  laughter,  they  embraced, 
and  were  soon  drinking  together,  and 
clinking  glasses  all  round  tiie  table 
Inclined  to  be  disgusted  at  the  incident,  we 
joined  in  the  laugh  when  Uie  choxus  of 
'^  This  is  love  **  so  appropriately  arrested  the 
flow  of  angry  passions.  The  vulgar  inter- 
ruption ended  most  humanly,  and,  as  s 
true  comedy,  with  tears  and  laughter. 
It  was  the  last  we  had  to  endure.  Tne 
actors  in  the  masque  of  night  and  comedy 
of  the  morning  departed,  and  we  ware 
alone  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Warm  was  the  sunlight,  fresh  and  sweet 
was  the  air^  as  we  stood  gazing  westward 
over  the  fertile  undulations  and  broad 
valleys  of  West^^ialia.  Tiie  river  Siege, 
winding  Rhinewards,  lay  like  a  silver 
thread  in  the  landsciqpe ;  for  miles  away 
every  tree  was  distinct  in  the  dear  at- 
mosphere. Over  the  Seveo  Monntama 
wreaths  of  white  mist  woe  risiDg  firom 
deep  vales ;  beyond  lay  tfaa  mighty  Bhine 
and  that  Netherland,  which  farther  north 
gives  a  name  to  country  and  pei^k 
Pink  and  gold  had  faded  from  the  dear 
blue  sky.  The  morning  was  awak&  Men 
and  animals  were  stirring  in  the  Marga- 
ritenhof;  a  cow-bell  tinkled;  thrushes 
and  blackbirds  piped  in  the  wood  as  we 
descended  'from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
How  short  a  time  it  was  since  wo  had 
stumbled  up  this  path  in  the  dark  1  In  an 
hour  we  had  seen  what  seemed  like  half 
the  world,  a  transfigured  image  of  the 
whole. 

Who  shall  tell  Uie  delights  of  our  tru^ 
over  hill  and  vale  that  <*  incense-breathing 
mom 9"  We  gathered  lilies-of-the-vidley 
in  sheltered  nooks ;  tarried  on  the  heights 
to  view  fresh  landscapes;  listened  to  the 
birds  in  the  groves ;  and  finally  arrived  on 
the  Drachenfels  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  breakfast 

Every  one  who  has  journeyed  up  the 
Rhine  knows  the  Drachenfek.  There,  too, 
is  the  inevitable  "  Beatauration."  Bat, 
conscious  of  its  incongruity,  the  roomy 
Swiss  cottage  hides  itsdf  modestly  behind 
trees,  on  a  ledge  below  the  ruin.  Hungry 
as  we  were,  we  did  not  cavil,  as  casual 
visitors  are   apt  to  do  at  this  cockney 
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deaecntioii  of  a  apot  devoted  to  nemory 
of  mediend  robber-baionsy  and  ms^tfaieal 
prineeOi  but  enjoyed  oar  breakfaet,  lo<ddi]g 
from  the  bfoad  TBnuidah  upon  the 

Wide  and  winding  Khine, 
Whose  lordly  bosom  nobly  swelii 
Between  the  banks  that  bear  the  vine. 

We  cftlled  over  eaefa  fanilkr  object  in  the 
wide  landscape  beyond';  the  castled  moiuid 
of  Godetbei^ ;  the  tapeiing  tpire  of  Bonn 
Minster ;  the  monster  towers  of  Cologne 
thirty  miles  away;  mere  donds  on  the 
horizon;  the  low  line  of  hills,  last  out- 
lying spurs  of  the  Eifel;  the  red*roofed 
villages  of  the  plain.  Each  beauty  seemed 
a  new  <Hie ;  the  magic  of  the  Bhineland 
cast  new  spalls  over  us.  Well  may  the 
poet  warn  his  countrymen  against  the  fatal 
river.  Dwell  upon  its  banks  a  few  short 
yeare,  and  you  are  homesick  for  it  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  The  love  of  it  rests  in 
your  heart;  the  longing  to  re-visit  it  recurs 
at  intervals. 

An  early  boat  carried  ns  to  Bonn,  where 
we  landed,  lily-laden,  on  the  wharf. 
Church  bells,  and  folks  tn  holiday  attire, 
reminded  us  that  it  was  Whit-Sunday,  as, 
way-worn  and  travel-stained,  as  pilgrims 
may  be,  we  hastened  through  the  chestnut 
avenues  of  the  Hofgarten  to  our  respective 
homes. 
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PART  II. 

CHAPTER  III.      THE  ENGLISH  COUSIN. 

The  train  from  Paris  steamed  slowly 
mto  the  station  at  Sabt  Bemsrd,  past  the 
cemetery  with  its  many  crosses,  under  old 
garden  walls,  up  to  the  platform,  now 
shaded  with  laburnum  and  pink  may.  The 
sun  was  getting  low,  and  one  of  the  may- 
trees  made  a  natural  bower  full  of  rosy 
light,  where  three  people  were  talking 
toge^r,  apart  from  the  Saturday  crowd  of 
caps  and  blouses.  The  sky  was  cloudless, 
and  the  air  dazslingly  dear,  and  fresh, 
without  a  touch  of  eoldness.  Coming 
down  from  the  glaring  heat  and  noise  of 
Paris  into  this  pure,  quiet  country,  was 
like  stepping  into  Paradise. 

Captain  Percival,  rather  cross,  and 
wearied  with  his  long  day's  journey,  was 
looking  out  of  the  window.  He  thought 
that  after  all  he  was  perhaps  doing  some- 


thing rather  too  kind  and  good-natured,  in 
travelling  all  this  distance  to  see  a  person 
who  had  certainly  treated  his  family,  and 
espedaliy  himself,  with  great  coldness  and 
ingvatitade.  In  fact,  it  was  curiosity  which 
brought  him  down  into  these  Fren^  wilds; 
curiosity  as  to  tiie  sort  of  life  which  his 
cousin  had  made  out  for  herself^  mixed 
with  a  certain  loye  of  interference,  and  a 
vast  capadty  for  being  bored  at  Wools- 
borough,  which  had  made  him  feel  that  he 
must  have  a  few  days  in  Paris  by  way  of 
relaxation.  And  once  in  Paris,  it  was 
natural  to  think  of  Celia,  and  to  wonder 
what  change  the  four  years  had  made  in 
her,  and,  in  short,  generously  to  offer  his 
friendship  to  the  cold,  worldly  woman  who 
had  declined  anything  better.  As  he 
travelled  down  from  Paris  that  day,  he 
was  at  first  rather  pleased  with  what  he 
was  doing ;  but  the  journey  was  tiresome ; 
there  was  a  bustling  change  into  a  slow, 
cross-country  train,  which  bored  him ;  he 
hated  the  French  and  their  "  administra- 
tion," and  was  indinod  to  quarrel  with 
every  official  he  came  across;  he  began 
to  wonder  how  he  would  be  recdved; 
he  sneered  inwardly  at  French  titles, 
after  the  fashion  of  an  ignorant  English- 
man; he  read  Celia's  note  again,  and 
thought  it  cold ;  he  wondered  if  die  would 
keep  her  promise  of  sending  to  meet  him ; 
in  short,  he  prepared  himself  to  be  injured, 
offended, and  slighted  in  every  posdble  way. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  looked  out  to 
see  if  the  little  station  happened  to  be 
Saint  Bernard,  and  had  no  need  to  listen  to 
the  voices  of  the  porters,  iat  there  he  saw 
his  cousin  Celia  standing  under  the  may- 
tree,  talking  to  an  ugly  little  man  and  a 
handsome  woman,  herself  beautifully 
dressed,  and  much  handsomer,  he  instantly 
thought,  than  in  the  days  when  he  made 
love  to  her  at  Woolsborough,  now  so  long 
ago. 

In  another  moment  she  saw  him,  and 
said  a  farewdl  word  to  her  companions, 
parting  from  them  with  bows  and  smiles. 
The  little  man,  who  had  been  standing 
bare-headed  talking  to  her,  put  his  hat  on 
again,  and  he  and  the  lady  huiried  towards 
the  train.  Madame  de  Montmirail  came 
straight  to  the  carriage  from  which  Vincent 
was  getting  out,  with  smiles  and  out- 
stretched hands.  He  certainly  could  not 
complain  of  her  welcome. 

''I  am  so  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
said,  in  the  voice  every  peculiar  tone 
of  which  he  remembered  so  wdL  "  It  is 
so  kind  of  you  to  come." 
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Vincent  did  not  exactly  know  whether 
he  was  pleased  with  her  manner,  though, 
in  theory,  of  course,  it  was  perfection.  It 
ehowed  plainly  that  the  past  was  not  to  he 
remembered,  and,  therefore,  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  any  awkwardness  in 
their  intercourse  now.  It  was  Yery  digni- 
fied and  quite  natural.  Vincent  could 
only  put  on  his  best  manners,  and  answer 
this  stately  young  Marquise  in  the  way 
she  seemed  to  expect. 

Her  large  open  carriage  was  waiting 
outside  the  station,  and  the  horses  were 
shaking  their  bells  impatiently.  Soon 
they  were  cfif,  and  then  Madame  de 
Montmirail  began  Yery  amiably  to  make 
apologies  for  her  husband. 

"  Achille  is  so  sorry,''  she  said.  "  He  is 
kept  at  Tours  on  business  till  to-morrow 
afternoon.  He  told  me  to  explain  to  you. 
Till  to-morrow  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
endure  life  with  me  and  Antoinette." 

"  I  think  so,  thank  you,''  said  Vincent. 

"  Not  that  there  will  be  much  to  amuse 
you  afterwards,  I  am  afraid,"  she  went  on. 
*'  This  is  such  a  ve^  bad  time  of  year,  you 
know;  all  our  neighbours  are  in  Paris. 
You  should  haYO  come  in  September,  when 
we  are  really  say,  and  when  you  could 
haYe  ffone  out  shooting." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Vincent ;  «  but  after  all, 
I  came  to  see  yon,  and  French  sport  is, 
perhaps — weU,  an  acquired  taste  1" 

<'Like  English  society,"  sud  Celia, 
laughing  a  little.  ''In  the  country  at 
least,  and  in  cathedral  towns.  Poor  dear 
old  Woolsborough  I  How  dull  it  used  to 
be !  And  tell  me,  how  is  OYerybody  1 
When  did  you  leaYe  Aunt  Flo  and  Uncle 
Tom  ]    Are  they  quite  well  1 " 

"  The  Canon  is  flourishing,"  said  Vincent 
'' Not  so  sure  about  my  mother;  she  looks 
a  little  worn.  She  is  four  years  older,  you 
know,  and  it  showa  Not  that  that  is 
always  the  case — at  least,  the  years  are 
kind  to  some  people,  and  giYO  them  what 
they  take  away  from  others." 

"  Thanks ;  that  is  Yery  pretty.  You  wUl 
do  Yery  well  in  France,"  said  Celia,  looking 
at  him  and  smiling. 

As  she  met  his  rather  melancholy  eyes, 
some  strong  memory  of  days  gone  by  came 
suddenly  OYer  her ;  she  became  graYC  and 
silent,  and  looked  the  other  way.  They 
droYe  on  quickly,  along  the  straight  road 
with  its  border  of  poplars,  now  all  a  soft, 
shimmering  green,  with  loYely  grey  and 
blue  shadows,  standing  tall  and  motionless 
against  the  clear  depth  of  OYening  sky. 
The  iiitenEe  stillness,  the  sweetness  of  the 


air,  with  its  just  perceptible  breath  of 
wood-smoke  and  fir-trees,  the  sunset  glory 
that  was  growing  deeper,  flaming  up  Moie 
it  died,  in  a  last  attempt  to  delay  the 
Yictory  of  that  soft,  grey  twilight  which 
was  already  lurkbg  in  shady  places,  in 
deep  lanes,  in  low  meadows  under  trees:— 
all  this,  the  natural  magic  of  a  summer 
OYoning  in  Anjou,  was  now  at  its  height, 
and  could  not  fail  of  its  effect  on  people 
with  so  much  to  remember,  thonghthey 
might  be  among  the  least  romantic  of  their 
kind. 

Vincent  watched  his  companion  with  a 
sort  of  wonder.  In  his  heart  he  had  nerei 
really  understood  her  proceedmgs,  for  he 
had  noYor  really  belicYed  in  the  coldness 
and  hardness  of  which  he  had  accused  her. 
In  spite  of  CYerything  she  chose  to  say,  he 
had  been  honestly  conYinced  that  sheared 
for  him,  when  he  went  away  to  India  Of 
course  she  noYor  cared  for  Paul  fiomaine: 
that  he  knew,  and  he  was  right  there. 
But  her  cold  answer  to  his  msd  letter 
from  India  had  really  surprised  him, 
showing  that  he  had  Yery  blindly  mis- 
understood Celia ;  and  after  this  her  giving 
herself  away,  fortune  and  all,  to  a  French- 
man, seemed  to  show  that  his  cousm  Celia^ 
the  bright  girl  who  had  made  Wools- 
borough  so  pleasant  that  summer,  had 
noYer  really  existed.  Why  had  she  married 
this  Frenchman)  Was  it  possible  that 
she  cared  for  him  t  There  were  a  dosen 
questions  to  be  asked  about  it,  bnt  no 
satisfactory  answer  could  possibly  be  had 
Paying  her  a  Yisit  in  her  foreign  home  was 
the  likeliest  way  of  making  discoyerieB, 
and  the  first  of  these  seemed  to  he  that 
she  was  contented. 

*•  And  why  are  not  you  in  Paris,  like 
OYcrybody  else  %  "  asked  Vincent,  saddeniy 
breakiog  the  silence. 

«  WeU— I  don't  know— we  are  econo- 
mising  a  little,"  she  answered.  "We 
haYe  spent  a  great  deal  on  the  house, 
as  you  will  see,  and  there  is  plen^ 
more  to  do  still.  And  my  hnsbuid  is 
<  maire '  of  our  Yillage,  and  takes  an 
immense  interest  in  all  the  local  jMoUtics. 
He  is  one  of  the  YerY  few  men  of  his  kind 
whom  the  people  really  loYe,  you  Imow.  I 
dare  say,  as  time  goes  on,  he  will  do  a 
great  deal  more  in  politics,  in  a  more 
public  way.  AU  the  Legitimists  think  so 
Yery  much  of  him." 

•<  And  is  it  all  new,  his  interest  in  these 
things  1    All  since  you  married  him  1 '' 

"Before  that,  things  were  different, 
you  see,"  answered  Celia,  coolly.   "He 
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hardly  lived  here ;  tbe  place  was  half  in 
nuDS.  He  lived  about  anywhere — with 
his  mother-in-law  in  Paris,  a  good  deal" 

<•  Who  were  those  people  at  the  staiiont " 

Celia  smiled,  and  hesitated  a  moment 
before  she  answered.  The  smile  came 
from  a  little  amused  wonder,  a  recognition 
of  old  times  come  back  ^ain.  This 
certably  was  Vincent,  unchanged,  abrupt, 
absolutely  ill-mannered  as  ever. 

"The  Baron  and  Baronne  de  Cemay," 
she  said.  "  They  have  a  fine  old  cb^teaa 
at  Siint  Bemaid.  They  are  very  old 
friends  of  Achiile's." 

*'  Friends  of  yours  too  t " 

"  We  don't  quite  love  each  other.  Ob, 
very  civil,  of  course.  But  they  are  patriotic, 
and  don't  understand  Achille's  weaknets 
for  the  English." 

"Isn't  it  altogether  an  unfriendly  sort  of 
business,  living  here  1  You  can't  be  really 
intimate  with  any  ona" 

''  As  to  that,"  said  Celia, ''  many  of  the 
people  are  charming,  and  like  me  very 
much.  Intimate — I  don't  care  about  that, 
you  know.  I  never  did — it  is  not  my 
disposition." 

The  sun  had  set,  though  the  world  was 
still  glowing;  but  in  tiie  deep  shaded 
lanes  by  the  little  river  in  the  valley, 
through  which  they  were  now  driving,  it 
was  slready  twilight.  But  Celia's  fair  face 
seemed  to  shine  clear  against  the  dimness, 
as  she  looked  at  Vincent  with  smiling  eyes. 

"You  are  as  mysterious  as  ever,"  he 
said. 

"  No,  I  am  not  at  all  mysterious.  You 
told  me  my  character  long  ago — and  I 
suppose  I  am  consistent" 

"I  don't  believe  it.  I  can't  make  you 
out,"  Vincent  muttered,  half  to  himself. 

"  Don't  bother  yourself  by  trying.  One 
thing  yon  must  think — that  I  am  very 
unkind  and  odious,  for  I  have  never  said  a 
word  about  all  the  fine  things  you  did  in 
India — or  asked  about  your  wound.  Is  it 
quite  well  now  1 " 

"  Yes,  thank  yoa  I  left  off  my  sling 
before  I  landed  in  England,  six  weeks  ago. 
Who  told  yon  anything  about  my  doings 
in  India!" 

"  Aunt  Flo's  letters  were  full  of  them, 
of  course." 

"  Well,  it's  a  long  history.  I  can't  begin 
it  now.  I  want  to  look  about  at  your 
pretty  country.  Eeally,  it  is  a  very 
characteristic  sort  of  country." 

*'  I  never  saw  anything  like  it,  before  I 
came  here.  Do  you  notice  how  much 
yellow  broom  there  is  everywhere!  In  the 


wilder  bits,  and  the  woods,  it  is  quite 
lovely— and  we  havesnch  beautiful  hedges, 
all  very  tall,  and  full  of  wild  roses  and 
honeysuckle.  I  shall  take  you  out  walk- 
ing, Vincent  Dear  me,  poor  thing,  how 
bored  you  will  be  1 " 

'^f  I  am,  I  shaU  go  back  to  Paris.  It's 
true,  I  haven't  your  sublime  power  of 
enjoying  everything.  Hallo !  what's  that  %  " 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  were  turning  down  to  the  village. 
Vincent's  exclamation  was  caused  by  his 
first  sight  of  the  great  white  tower  of  the 
ch&teau,  rising  there  among  dark  woods, 
bathed  itself  in  the  whole  glory  of  evening 
light,  with  all  its  windows  shining. 

A  flash  of  real  pride  and  pleasure  crossed 
Oelia's  smiling  face. 

"  That  is  £a  Tonr  Blanche,"  she  said. 
'*  Don't  you  think  that  it  was  worth 
restoring  t " 

As  they  drove  down  into  the  valley, 
and  along  the  village  street,  they  passed  a 
number  of  caravans  and  small  carts  drawn 
up  beside  the  road.  The  <*Corbean 
Blanc"  seemed  to  be  stirring,  and  full  of 
business:  a  great  noise  of  hammering 
made  the  horses  prance  and  dash  round 
the  comer  to  the  bridge ;  groups  of  strange 
people  were  standing  aboat;  the  eyes  that 
stared  at  the  carriage  were  ruder  and  less 
friendly  than  usual  Only  here  and  there 
a  passing  villager  took  off  his  hat  to 
Mi^ame  la  Marquise,  and  Vincent  smiled 
at  the  marked  way  in  which  she  returned 
these  bows. 

'*  To-morrow  is  the  fete  of  our  village," 
she  explained  to  him ;  "  that  is  why  you 
see  all  these  people." 

"  And  do  you  go  to  mass  at  the  church 
here!" 

Gelia  flushed  a  little :  perhaps  she 
thought  the  question  was  meant  to  remind 
her  of  Woolsborough  and  the  Cathedral. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  blame  me,  Vin- 
cent," she  said  deliberately;  ''but  for  my 
part,  I  never  coul^  see  much  difference 
between  one  form  of  Christianity  and 
another." 

"Won't  you  have  to  confess  that 
remark ) " 

'*  Nonsense.  Of  course,  I  think  now 
that  this  is  right ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  right  for  ma  It  adds  to  the 
separation.  I'm  sorry;  but  that  is  other 
people's  fault,  not  mine.  I  don't  wish 
that  it  should,  nor  does  Achille.  But  he 
would  not  be  half  so  happy  if  I  did  not 
agree  with  him ;  so  I  think  my  choice  was 
right" 
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"No  doabt  it  was,"  said  Vincent. 
^*  Yon  did  qaite  the  most  reasonable  thing. 
What  does  the  separation  matter  to  yon  1 
You  have  got  a  very  pretty  avenue  here, 
madame.'' 

"  Yes,  it  is  lovely  now/*  she  said,  evi- 
dently glad  to  escape  from  the  religions 
question. 

Three  minutes  later  they  were  standing 
on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  stately  old 
house,  where  Antoinette  had  brought  the 
dogs  out  to  receive  them.  Vincent  was 
formally  introduced  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Montmirail,  who  curtseyed,  and  gave  him 
her  finger-tips  gracrfdly.  She  was  pre- 
pared to  admire  the  soldier  cousin,  but 
found  this  impossible ;  in  her  opinion  and 
that  of  Suzanne,  who  was  not  far  off,  his 
appearance  was  hideous;  fierce,  rude, 
wicked,  and  altogether  disagreeable.  How 
such  a  man  could  be  a  friend  of  her  charm- 
ing stepmother,  was  indeed  mysterious; 
and  this  mystery  never  became  clear  to 
Antoinette. 

The  old  dog  who  was  Ijfiog  beside  her 
got  up  and  went  forward  to  sniff  at 
Vincent,  then  turned  away  with  the 
slightest  growl.  Another  dog,  very  like 
this  one,  pricked  his  ears  and  slunk  away 
towards  the  house ;  only  the  little  terrier. 
Rataplan,  was  ready  to  make  friends  with 
him. 

*'  Why,  where  did  you  get  these  Clum- 
bers 1"  asked  Vinoent,  looking  with  interest 
at  the  other  doga  *'  Are  they  the  fashion 
in  France  1  One  so  seldom  sees  them  now." 

"Don't  you  remember  them  in  Surrey) '' 
saidCelia.     <<Here,  DiT' 

And  the  old  dog  crept  slowly  forward  to 
be  stroked  by  her,  avowing  Vincent  as  far 
as  possible. 

"  Surrey  1  Of  coarse.  Colonel  Ward  had 
a  whole  pack  of  tiiem." 

''These  are  two  that  he  gave  me,  poor 
dear  i  I  don't  cara  for  them  very  much.  I 
want  to  get  a  poodle.  But  old  Di  is  a 
privileged  person,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
a  poodle  would  make  her  unhappy." 

"She  won't  live  much  longer,"  said 
Vincent  consolingly;  and  then  he  added, 
with  his  slight  grin  which  did  duty  for  a 
smile,  "  I  remember  kicking  one  of  these 
Clumbers  once,  when  Colonel  Ward  wasn't 
looking.  I  rather  think  it  was  Di,  and 
that  she  remembers  it  too." 

"  Quel  homme,  mon  Dieu  i  quelle  hor- 
reur !"  thought  Mademoiselle  de  Montmirail 
as  she  went  out  of  that  calm  golden  evening 
into  the  lighted  house,  with  her  stepmother 
and  the  English  cousin. 


CHAPTER    IV.        A   PILGRIM   IN  TOl'RAIXE 

That  most  mysterious  and  magical  of 
palaces,  the  Chateau  de  Chenoneeaoz— the 
home  once  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  after- 
wards of  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  took  it 
away  from  her,  and  who,  though  she  died 
at  Blois,  seems  to  have  left  her  spirit  here 
— stands  white  and  grey  and  smiling, 
crowned  with  gilded  vanes  and  ornaments 
that  glitter  in  the  sun,  and  looks  at  itself 
for  ever  in  its  native  waters  of  the  Cher. 
For  it  has  grown  up  out  of  the  riyer,  this 
great  stately  building,  four  hundred  years 
old ;  the  river  flows  and  splashes  gentlj 
about  the  solid  foundations,  strong  as 
rocks,  and  under  the  low,  heavy  arches  of 
the  long  bridge-gallery,  which  continues 
the  cbdteau  right  across  the  river  to  the 
farther  bank.  Diane  de  Poitiers  boOt 
that  bridge ;  and  the  Qaeen,  when  she 
possessed  herself  of  Chenonceauz,  thought 
of  finishing  off  the  building  with  another 
stately  pavilion  beyond  it ;  bat  she  died 
without  carrying  out  this  idea. 

The  avenue,  leading  somewhat  downhill 
from  the  village,  pauses  in  a  courtly 
manner  at  some  distance  from  the  front  of 
the  chateau,  which  faces  it,  in  all  the  rich 
and  magnificent  beauty,  without  eztrsTa- 
gance,  of  the  best  Kenaissance  time.  Two 
great  stone  sphinxes,  looking  wonderfiilly 
scornful,  guard  the  entrance  of  the  ay^ue; 
then  the  ch&teau  is  approached  across  an 
immense  court  of  glowing  yellow  giayel; 
on  one  side,  in  the  distance,  are  a  loog 
range  of  modem  stables;  on  the  other, a 
great  stiff  garden,  full  of  roses,  lying  in  the 
broad  sunshine  without  a  tree,  with  stone 
walls  and  flights  of  steps,  extending  to  a 
terrace,  which  runs  along  by  the  river,  ibd 
the  broad,  shidlow  river  glides  along,  with 
a  green  island  here  and  th^e,  and  the 
masses  of  trees  on  the  farther  bank  make 
a  green,  restful  background  to  the  ihming 
chateau  and  its  "  cour  d'honneur.'' 

No  doubt  there  are  times  in  the  year 
when  Chenonceaux  is  gay  and  noisy  enongh, 
and  then  perhaps  it  loses  its  weirdnes, 
while  all  the  display  of  a  present  modem 
world  comes  to  invade  the  atmosphere 
of  Catherine,  her  works  and  waja  Bat 
one  would  rather  see  the  place  when  it 
is  silent  and  lonely,  when  floating  on 
its  river  it  ecems  like  a  dream,  a  lision 
of  old  time,  magical,  sinfnJ,  strange, 
with  a  fascination  all  its  own,  and  an  eviJ, 
enchanting  beauty.  There  is  an  nnder- 
current  of  musicid  laughter,  with  a  little 
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Bweet  mockery,  in  the  only  sound  that 
reachet  one's  ears,  the  ripple  and  splash  of 
Uie  river  against  the  old  stones.  "  I  am 
very  old,  Yeiy  wicked,  and  very  beautiful/' 
Chenonceanx  seems  to  say.  "  Here  in  the 
lonely  country,  cloae  to  my  quiet  village, 
hidden  by  my  trees,  I  have  had  a  history 
to  startle  the  daylight  of  your  modem 
minds.  Diane,  Catherine  —  beauty  and 
witchcraft — I  shall  bear  their  stamp  for 
ever.  And  the  Kevolntion  spared  me, 
^diile  hundreds  of  old  Christian  houses  were 
burning,  and  the  blood  of  their  owners  was 
flowing  on  the  scaffold. " 

An  English  traveller,  one  Saturday  after- 
noon in  May,  was  leaning  idly  on  the 
parapet  wall  by  the  river,  gazing  at 
Ghenoneeaux,  and  listening  to  some  en- 
chanting talk  of  this  kind.  He  found 
himself  rather  a  rare  bird  in  those  parts. 
He  had  been  in  the  West,  then  in  the  East, 
and  had  met  other  English  travellers 
everywhere.  In  Spain,  his  last  hunting- 
groundy  they  were  not  so  many ;  and  here 
they  seemed  to  have  totally  disappeared. 
He  had  come  up  from  Bordeaux  to  Tours, 
and  had  found  himself  attracted  by  a  part 
of  the  world  quite  new  to  him,  and  which 
yet,  somehow,  had  associations :  he  had 
now  lingered  a  fortnight  in  this  Touraine 
country,  visiting  Blois,  the  stately  ch&teau 
and  charming,  friendly  old  town;  Cham- 
bordy  mourning  alone  inher  forest;  Amboise, 
high  and  sunny,  a  smiling  ruin  bright  with 
flowers;  Chaumont,  quaint  and  grand, 
with  round  towers  looking  down  over  the 
broad  Loire ;  and  now  at  last  he  had  come 
to  Chenonceaux,  certainly  the  most  curious 
and  beautiful  of  all,  though  the  ancient 
royalty  had  departed  from  her  more  utterly 
than  from  any  of  the  others. 

The  French  came  to  see  these  old 
chateaux;  they  were  to  be  met  with  every- 
where :  prettUy-dressed  ladies ;  large 
"bourgeois"  families  carrying  bunches  of 
wild  flowers ;  priests  conducting  a  flock  of 
boyt;  but  there  were  no  English  to  be 
met  in  tins  part  of  France ;  and  the  lonely 
traveller  rejoiced,  though  he  wondered. 
It  pleased  him  that  these  good  French 
people,  whom  he  liked  in  spite  of  all  their 
vagaries,  and  who  liked  him,  should  take 
such  a  lively  interest  in  their  own  history, 
haunting  the  royal  houses  that  half  the 
world  had  forgotten,  and  listening  in  a 
meek  excursionist  spirit  to  everything  they 
were  told. 

This  traveller  had  now  been  several 
years  away  from  England,  and  during  his 
absence  he  had  not  thought  much  of  his 


own  country,  or  of  the  few  interests  he  had 
left  behind  him  there.  Among  new  scenes, 
and  ways,  and  people,  he  had  to  a  certain 
extent  forgotten  the  past.  He  had  gone 
away  with  a  wounded  spirit  and  a  sore 
heart,  having  been  changed  rather  suddenly 
from  a  romantic  boy  into  a  disappointed 
man;  and  the  news,  which  had  reached 
him  just  as  he  was  leaving  England,  that 
the  woman  he  loved  was  likely  to  marry  a 
man  he  had  almost  called  his  friend,  had 
not  improved  his  opinion  of  human  nature. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  against  him  :  he 
had  lost  his  only  real  old  friend,  and  so  he 
determined  to  shake  the  dust  of  it  all  off 
his  feet,  and  to  stay  away  from  England 
for  at  least  ten  years. 

He  went  to  America,  which  strengthened 
him,  though  he  hated  it;  and  then  to 
Australia,  which  he  hated  more ;  and  then 
to  the  East,  which  he  loved,  for  he  found 
there  a  miraculous  power  of  soothing,  an 
indifference  to  all  the  ills  of  life,  which  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  learn.  And  now,  with 
the  half-Oriental  look  of  an  Englishman 
who  loves  the  East,  with  a  quietness  which 
was  perfectly  strong  and  self-dependent, 
with  a  thin,  sunburnt  face^  a  dark  beard, 
only  his  slight  active  figure  unchanged, 
Paul  Bomaine  was  coming  slowly  home, 
month  by  month  finding  himself  a  little 
nearer  Endand. 

After  all,  it  was  only  four  years  since  he 
went  away;  but  to  him  they  seemed 
"  years  of  years  " ;  and,  as  he  leaned  there 
on  the  parapet  of  Chenonceaux,  he  was 
thinking  that  there  was  reidly  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  back  at  Bed  Towers 
in  a  week.  Yet  there  was  no  hurry;  more 
things  to  see  in  this  country,  no  doubt ;  and 
as  to  Paris,  he  was  determined  to  pass 
through  without  stopping.  Of  all  the 
cities  he  had  seen  in  his  life,  he  hated  Paris 
most 

Then  he  fell  to  thinking  what  old 
friends  he  should  find  in  England,  when  he 
got  back  there.  Well,  at  Bed  Towers, 
except  the  Vicar,  there  was  no  one.  He 
wondered,  half  smiling,  whether  he  could 
make  anything  of  the  Vicar.  The  old 
servants  might,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  see 
him ;  Scamp,  if  he  were  alive  still ;  the 
only  other  person  likely  to  take  an  interest 
in  him  was  Dr.  Graves,  who  had  thought 
him  a  terrible  fool  for  flying  ofl*  as  he  did. 
The  Percivals  t  No,  he  felt  now  that  he 
could  not  trust  Mrs.  Percival;  she  must 
have  known  all  along,  to  some  extent,  that 
Celia  was  deceiving  him.  And  perhaps 
now  the  Canon  was  a  Bishop — "just  the 
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sort  of  maD,"  Paal  tboaght  wickedly — and 
the  Palace  doors  would  open  gingerly  to  a 
savage  like  himsell 

Paul  wondered,  in  a  lazy,  philosophic 
way,  whether  there  were  many  people  with 
so  few  friends.  In  the  course  of  his  travels 
he  had,  of  course,  met  with  several  people 
who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  for  the 
time  had  conquered  his  unsociable  ten- 
dencies ;  but  none  of  these  acquaintances 
had  had  time  to  grow  into  friendship. 
Besides,  he  had  lost  his  old  idealising 
power,  or,  at  leasts  it  seemed  so ;  he  did 
not  quite  believe  that  any  one  could  like 
him.  The  goodness  of  human  nature  had 
become  something  of  a  dream  to  him ;  he 
had  a  sad  way,  now,  of  enquiring  into 
people's  motives.  This  Gelia  had  taught 
him. 

He  was  quite  conscious  now  of  being  in 
Celia's  country ;  not  far,  perhaps,  from  her 
home.  He  remembered  the  name  of  the 
chateau — La  Tour  Blanche.  It  had  struck 
him  by  its  odd  likeness  to  the  name  of  his 
own  house;  but  he  did  not  remember, if 
he  had  ever  heard,  what  town  it  was  near, 
or  in  which  direction  he  was  likely  to 
come  upon  it.  There  was  no  danger,  at 
any  rate,  as  long  as  he  was  in  Touraine. 
M.  de  Montmirail  had  certainly  told  him 
that  Anjou  was  his  province. 

Danger  1  Yes;  he  certainly  would 
rather  not  meet  Celia  again,  though,  after 
all,  if  such  a  thing  happened,  it  would  not 
matter  much  to  him.  What  nonsense  it 
all  was  1  People  were  always  having  these 
troubles  and  getting  over  them,  and  meet- 
ing their  old  loves  again  quite  agreeably, 
not  exactly  as  strangers  or  as  friends.  Look- 
ing calmly  back,  it  was  all  very  absurd : 
one  had  made  oneself  so  miserable  about 
nothiog.  Why  should  a  pretty,  worthless 
woman  be  able  to  throw  a  shadow  over 
one's  whole  life)  But  even  as  Paul 
thought  these  wise  thoughts,  he  told  him- 
self that  there  never  was,  and  never  would 
be,  a  woman  half  so  attractive  as  Celia. 
Paul  was  a  person  of  fancies,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  some  likeness,  some 
odd  connection  between  Chenonceaux  and 
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his  old  love.  Beautiful,  smiling,;  cold* 
with  something  at  once  attractive  and 
repellent.  Yw,  Chenonceaux  waa  the  floet 
of  house  that  ought  to  have  beloogad  to 
Celia. 

After  a  long  time,  Paul  was  sfcirlled 
from  his  dream  by  human  footsteps  nol 
far  off.  He  looked  round,  and  woidd  MPt 
have  been  surprised  if  Celia  herself  hfA 
come  walking  towards  him  acrow  fi^ 
glowing  gravel.  But  it  was  only  a  jtnmmit 
woman  in  her  blue  gown  and  white  e^ 
carrying  a  basket  She  was  enoa^  to 
rouse  the  traveller,  however,  and  to ) 
him  that  time  was  flying.  He  stood- 
right,  taking  a  long,  last  look  ai 
picture  before  him ;  the  great  white  wdft 
white  turrets,  peaked  grey  rool%  aaa 
flashing  vanes ;  the  broad  river,  as  ifcflHa 
slowly,  and  danced,  and  sparkled  in  ifct 
sun ;  it  all  smiled  enchantingly,  yet  with  a 
sweet  indifference,  as  Gelia  used  to  amfleL 
Paul  turned  away  from  it,  croased  the 
garden,  and  went  out  into  the  court,  and 
then  on  up  the  avenue  into  the  villagei 
hardly  looking  back. 

"Le  Bon  Laboureur"  welcomed  hioi, 
and  he  lingered  there  a  little,  buying  a 
quantity  of  photographs  and  bits  of  mam 
faience,  half  wishing  to  stay  all  night  at 
the  pretty  little  inn,  among  all  ita  gaj 
French  art  and  pink  geraniums.  But  aa 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  hade  to 
the  chateau  and  dream  over  it  agaiiiy  ha 
thought  he  might  as  well  go  back  to  TauoL 
Even  then  he  nearly  missed  his  tniokfor 
he  walked  down  the  open  country  road  ta 
the  station,  and  stopped  to  pick  soma  mca 
wild  flowers  in  a  field  by  the  road-sldew 

Sunburnt  and  dusty,  he  sprang  intattia 
train  just  as  it  was  starting,  and  hj  tikmp 
few  minutes  of  hurry  he  overtook  hia 8r^ 
and  finished  his  years  of  indepen^nli 
wandering.  For  the  "divinity  that  nfijiie 
our  ends,"  so  shaped  his,  that  he  WftI 
brought  face  to  face  with  Celia's  hashpdL 

When  Paul  looked  up,  the  Marqidida 
Montmirail  was  sitting  opposite  to  Um, 
smiling  kindly,  though  a  little  flushed  aad 
confused  by  the  sudden  recognition. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


•I  PROMISE 


Hugh  wm  too  much  preoccapied  to 
notice  Fred's  state  as  he  came  upon  the 
platfonn.  That  young  gentleman,  having 
drank  himself  by  this  into  the  quarrel- 
some stage  of  intoxication,  had  just  had  a 
quarrel  with  his  cabman,  which  made  him 
unapproachable  at  the  moment  by  any- 
one, least  of  all  by  Hugh. 

Hugh  hurried  towards  him  as  he  stood 
scowling  surlily  after  the  porter  who  was 
wheeling  his  luggage  away  to  be  labelled. 

**Are  you  going  by  this  train)"  Hugh 
asked  hurriedly. 

Fred  turned  to  freeze  him  by  a  look. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  shortly. 

''Going  for  good)"  Hugh  enquired 
anxiously,  forgetting  that  he  thereby 
intimated  to  Fred  May's  having  confided 
this  to  him. 

"Whafs  that  to  youl"  Fred  cried 
furiously. 

'» Your  sister " 

"  And  what's  my  sister  to  you  1  Don't 
you  know  that  she  s  engaged  to  a  better 
man  than  youl" 

Hugh,  perceiving  now  his  state,  turned 
sharply  on  his  heel  and  walked  away 
down  the  platform.  But  Fred  followed 
unsteadily. 

<*  Look  here,  I  want  to  speak  to  you," 
be  cried  in  a  tone  of  exasperating  insolence. 
"  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  dishonourable, 
I  say  dishonourable,  to  dog  my  sister " 

As  Fred  spoke  louder  and  louder  till 
some  intending  passengers  and  a  porter  or 
two  stopped  to  listen,  Hugh  turned  here 
upon  him  with  sudden  and  savage  fierce- 


nesp-  Frod,  who  was  at  hia  very  bee  1b, 
staggered  back  expecting  a  blow;  and, 
before  he  could  recover  himself,  he  fell  off 
the  platform  between  the  rails.  There 
were  three  sharp  whistles,  and  mingled 
shouts  and  shrieks  of  horror.  The  in- 
coming train  was  just  upon  him.  Hugh, 
without  the  loss  of  a  second,  leaped  down 
upon  the  rails,  seized  Fred  round  the  waist, 
and  had  all  but  dragged  him  clear,  when 
the  engine  was  upon  them  both.  The  ofif 
cylinder — it  was  a  side-cylinder  engine — 
struck  Hugh  on  the  head,  and  knocked 
him  senseless  into  the  six-foot,  and  the 
engine's  front  wheel  went  over  Fred's 
left  foot,  crushing  it  horribly.  As  the 
engine  was  almost  at  a  stand  when  it  came 
upon  them,  Hugh  was  not  killed,  and  only 
one  wheel  passed  over  Fred's  foot. 

Almost  before  Fred  had  been  lifted  on 
to  the  platform,  the  news  of  the  accident 
had  somehow  travelled  through  the 
village,  and  the  local  doctor  was  on  the 
spot  to  attend  to  him.  A  Leeds  surgeon, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  train,  attended 
to  Hugh;  and,  hearing  that  he  was  a 
stranger,  thought  it  best  to  take  him  on  a 
few  miles  further  to  Leeds,  where  he 
would  have  the  best  attention  and  advice 
in  all  the  North  of  England. 

Hardly  had  the  train  started,  carrying  off. 
Hugh  in  charge  of  Dr.  Allport,  when  the 
Vicar  arrived  at  the  station,  hurried  thither 
byhalf-A-dozen  breathless  bearers  of  ill  news. 
People,  too  kindly  to  crush  a  fly,  find  a 
pleasure  in  crushing  a  heart  or  household 
with  ill  news,  merely  because  its  possession 
gives  them  a  momentary  sense  of  self-im- 
portance and  of  power.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  least  important  and  the  feeblest  folk  in 
a  village  are  those  to  whom  the  carriage  of 
ill  news  gives  the  keenest  delight.  Good 
news,  also,  they  vrill  carry  with  pleasure, 
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but  not  with  eqaal  pleasure,  because  its  less 
striking  effects  upon  the  recipient  flatter 
less  theur  senseof  self-importance  and  power. 

Hence  the  pleasure  the  Vicar's  infor- 
mants took  in  telling  him  the  shocking 
news ;  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
would  not  have  made  a  serious  sacrifice  to 
have  spared  him  this  blow.  But  it  was 
only  human  nature  for  them  to  run  to  the 
Vicarage  with  the  news,  which  was  made 
more  piquant  by  the  disaster  being  by  all 
supposed  to  be  tiie  result  of  a  blow  inflicted 
in  a  quarrel.  This  was  the  account  of  the 
matter  given  unanimously,  not  only  to  the 
Vicar,  but  to  May  and  her  mother. 

"  It  wor  all  along  o'  thee,  Miss  May," 
said  one  of  the  women  gossips  to  the  girl 
who  stood,  as  though  turned  to  stone,  in 
the  spot  where  the  news  had  been  told  her. 
Plainly  this  good  gossip  imagined  that  it 
would  be  a  consolation  to  May  to  hear  of 
her  importance  in  the  matter.  ''Ay,  it 
wor  all  along  o'  thee.  '  Ye  mun  gie  oop 
keepin'  company  wi'  my  sister,'  says 
Misther  Fred.  *It's  noan  thee  business,' 
says  t'other.  Grey,  they  call  him,  aw 
reckon — ^leastways,  it  wor  on  hisportmantle, 
for  Nance  Emmet's  lad  is  porter  V  station, 
and  helped  to  lift  him  from  amang  t' 
wheels  o'  t'  engine,  he  did  j  him  that  wed 
ahr  Dave's  lass,  tha  knaws,  miss,  an'  a 
steadier  lad  ne'er  stepped  i'  shoe  leather. 
Eh,  an'  when  aw  seed  him  all  ovver  blood 
aw  fair  shrieked.  'Jem,'  aw  says,  'ar't 
hurt,  lad  t '  <  Nay,  a'w'm  reet  enen,' 
he  says.  '  It's  Mister  Fred,'  he  says. 
'  Lord  save  us  1 '  aw  says,  '  is  he  dead  t ' 
'  He's  noan  dead  yet,'  he  says,  '  but  he's 
been  knocked  on  to  t'  line,  an'  t'  engine 
has  goan  ovver  his  fooit  an'  mashed  it  all 
to  bits ;  an'  aw  reckon/  he  says ;  '  that  V 
other  is  noan  so  mich  better,'  he  says. 
'  Who?'  aw  says.  'Him  as  knocked  him 
on  to  t'  line  and  then  jumped  dahn  to  get 
him  aht  o'  gate  o'  t'  engine.  T*  engine 
took  him  i'  t'  head  an'  knocked  t'  sinses 
aht  of  him,  an'  they've  browt  him  on  i'  t' 
train  to  t'  Leeds  Infirmary ;'  and  then  he 
tolled,  did  Jim,  it  wor  ovver  thee  they 
wor  fratchin',  miss.  Eh  !  it's  a  soar  job," 
she  cried,  applying  her  i^ron  sympathetic- 
ally to  her  nose. 

Before  May  had  quite  realised  this 
terrible  news,  she  was  happily  taken  out 
of.  herself  by  having  to  attend  to  her 
mother,  who  was  in  hysterics ;  and  by  the 
time  her  mother  had  been  brought  to  her- 
self, Fred  was  carried  in  under  th6  charge 
of  the  village  Doctor.  Then  May  found 
that  she  had  to  take  the  command. 


Her  father,  who  was  alertness  itsell 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  or  even  in 
emergencies  purely  parochial,  was  helplen 
now.  On  the  other  hand.  May  was  one 
of  those  women — and  it  idmost  seems  a 
distinctively  feminine  characteristic— who, 
like  an  arch,  grow  firmer  when  weighted 
from  without.  It  was  she  who  telegraphed 
at  once  to  Leeds  for  a  surgeon  and  a  nurse, 
and  it  was  she  who  undertook  the  sole 
charge  of  Fred  till  suck  help  should  come 
from  Leeds. 

«  Do  you  think  the  foot  can  be  saved, 
Doctor  9 "  she  asked  with  a  coolness  whidi 
amazed  the  little  local  surgeon,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  go  into  an  ekboiate 
<*  demonstrator's  "  description  of  the  in- 
juries and  of  the  parts  injured,  in  the  very 
liurgest  words  in  his  medical  repertory. 
This  certainly  was  a  seasonable  and  ser- 
viceable display  of  erudition. 

<<  Do  you  think  it  can  be  saved  V  May 
repeated  in  a  frenzy  of  fretful  anxiety. 

''My  dear  Miss  May,  I  fear  not-I 
greatly  fear  not  In  fact,  I  may  say, 
my  dear  young  lady^  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  save  it  at  any  rate." 

<(  Do  yon  mean  that  he  is  himself  in 
danger!" 

'*  It  has  been  a  terrible  shock  to  the 
system/'  replied  the  Doctor,  with  a  grave 
shake  of  the  head.  <'  Bat  youth,  and  a 
good  constitution,  smd  skill,  my  dear 
young  lady — skill,  and  nursing  may  pull 
him  through.  He  must  keep  np  hii 
strength,  that's  the  main  thing,  and 
you  must  keep  him  quiet  —  stili  ai 
a  stone,  my  dear  young  lady.  He's  in- 
clined to  be  irritable,  I  perceive,"  added 
the  Doctor,  in  mild  allusion  to  some  fearfnl 
language  Fred  had  used  when  his  mangkd 
foot  was  being  handled,  as  he  thought, 
with  unnecessary  roughness.  "He  is 
inclined  to  be  irritable,  I  perceive,  and 
that's  against  him.  You  must  soothe  him. 
my  dear  young  lady — soothe  him,  m 
humour  him,  like  a  child." 

In  fact^  Fred  was  fretfukess  itMU* 
When  May  was  left  alosia  with  him  in 
obedience  to  the  Doctor's  perempto? 
orders  that  only  his  nurse  was  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  room,  he  snarled: 

*<  I  hope  you're  satisfied  siow  t " 

'<Fx«l,  doMri''  xemonstnted  May.in  the 
gentlest  tone. 

"WeU,  it's  all  your  doing;  yousethim 
on  me.  You  ran  off  to  tell  him  I  was 
going  lor  good,  and  to  get  him  to  head  me 
back.  It's  jost  yonr  doing,  and  bo  «Be 
else'k" 
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"Oh,  Fred  r' 

"'Oh,  Fredl'  It's  easy  to  say  'Oh, 
Fred!'  and  to  sniyel,  and  to  say  you're 
sorry,  when  it's  done." 

May  said  noihmg,  thinking  silence  less 
provocative  than  speech. 

"And  I  suppose  you  told  him  all  the 
rest,  too — about  that  cheque  1 "  he  asked 
presently. 

"Yes,  I  couldn't  help  it ;  he  knew — he 
guessed  there " 

Here  Fred,  springing  suddenly  up  in  a 
sitting  posture  in  bed,  giving  his  mangled 
foot  such  a  wrench  of  agony  as  redoubled 
his  rage,  stormed  at  May  in  language 
which  terrified  her  for  him  even  more 
than  it  shocked  her.  With  the  Doctor's 
warning  in  her  ears,  she  felt  that 
such  excitement  was  deadly.  Before, 
however,  she  could  think  of  anything  to 
say  or  do  to  soothe  him,  he  sank  back  upon 
the  pillow,  and  began  to  cry  like  a  child. 
The  reaction  from  excitement  upon  nerves 
shattered  by  dissipation  and  by  the  shock 
of  the  accident  had  suddenly  broken  him 
down. 

May  flung  herself  uponber  kneea  by  the 
bed,  and  seized  his  huid. 

"  Oh,  Fred ;  forgive  me  1  He  will  never 
speak  of  it  I  couldn't  help  it.  He  had 
guessed  there  was  something,  and  I  thought 
he  knew,  and  I  told  him;  but  he  will 
never  speak  of  it    Do  forgive  me,  Fred." 

<<Who  told  father,  thent"  Fred  asked 
pathetically,  still  weeping. 

"  No  one ;  I  asked  Hugh  if  he  had ;  but 
he  hadn't,  and  I  hadn't  Father  must 
have  merely  imagined  it" 

"  He  was  quite  certain  it  was  my  doing ; 
and  if  you  jilt  Gower,  he  will  find  it  all  out 
from  him.  He  must;  and  here  am  I, 
tied  at  home  to  stand  it  all !  Maimed  for 
life,  if  I've  the  ill  luck  to  live ! "  he  whim- 
pered, with  what  appeared  to  poor  May 
piteous  pathos.  She  could  do  nothing 
but  weep  sympathetically  in  poignant 
distress. 

<<  But  it  isn't  only  that^*'  Fred  continued 
after  a  little,  wiping  away  his  still  falling 
tears.  *'It  doesn't  much  matter  what 
kappens  to  me  now,  bat  Gower  has 
behaved  so  well,  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  your  jilting  him." 

Fred's  tears  were  genuine,  if  maudlin; 
bat|  with  his  nsoal  insincerity,  he  was 
making  a  calculating  and  nngeaeroiis  use 
of  hie  emotion,  wfaus  attributing  it  to  a 
generoQs  souree.  He  hated  Hugh  with 
all  his  heart ;  as  much,  perhaps,  bManse  be 
owed  him  his  life,  as  because  he  owed  bfm 


the  loss  of  his  foot;  and  he  was  bent, 
besides,  upon  May's  marriage  to  Gower, 
not  only  that  he  might  secure  his  crime 
from  detection,  but  also  that  he  might 
secure  a  provision — the  agency  of  Gower's 
property — for  his  helpless  future.  He 
was  exceedingly  wide-awake,  in  spite  of 
his  accident  and  of  his  tears. 

As  May  remained  still  silent,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say,  and  hardly  equal  to 
speaking  at  all,  Fred  resumed  his  pleading. 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  this  or  anything,  if 
you  would  not  jilt  him  after  his  giving  up 
everyUiing — every  thing— for  me.  May,  do 
promise  me  to  be  true  to  him,  and  then  I 
won't  mind  what  happens.  May,  will 
you  1 " 

"Fred,  dear,''  sobbed  May,  in  utter  dis- 
tress, "  do  not  trouble  about  this  now.  The 
Doetor  says " 

"But  I  can't  help  troubling  about  it 
You  might  as  well  tell  me  not  to  trouble 
about  my  foot  It's  more  of  a  trouble  to 
me  than  my  foot — a  great  deal  more.  May, 
do  promise,  do/'  he  urged,  with  what, 
under  the  circumstances,  a^^Mared  to  her 
heartbreaking  pathes. 

"But  I  don't  care  for  him;  I  shoold 
never  make  him  happy,  and — and — ^ 
Fred,  I  can't,  I  can't" 

Here  Fred  groaned,  but  only  from  the 
physical  anguish  of  his  foot,  which  now 
throbbed  with  sudden  pain.  He  lay  back 
upon  the  pillow  with  closed  eyes,  while  the 
perspiration  poured  in  streams  down  his 
face,  in  part  from  weakness,  but  in  part 
also  from  pain,  which,  though  far  from 
excruciating,  was  more  than  Fred  could 
bear. 

May  started  up  to  wipe  and  cool  his  fore- 
head, and  to  ease  as  far  as  she  could  his  [km- 
ture,  in  a  perfect  agony  at  once  of  anxiety 
and  of  remorse.  She  believed  his  suffering 
to  be  as  much  mental  as  bodily,  and  she 
felt  that  this  mental  trouble — for  which 
she  was  responsible — was  the  worst  pos- 
sible preparation  for  the  ordeal  before  ham. 

Fred  did  not  recur  that  night  to  the 
subject  of  Gk>wer.  He  was  engrossed  with 
his  own  sufferings  till  the  L^ds  surgeon 
arrived,  and  examined,  with  ^reat  care  and 
gentleness,  his  foot 

After  the  examination  Dr.  Leat  with- 
drew for  a  consultation,  or  for  the  ^ppear- 
anee  of  a  consultation,  with  the  local 
MUgeon,  Dr.  JibUett 

"  It's  a  bad  business,"  said  Dr.  Leat 

Dr.  Jibblett  shook  his  head  profondly, 
but  maintained  a  discreet  silence  until  it 
got  a  more  definite  cue. 
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"Dfiuk,  en  r*  asked  Dr.  Ltjat. 
"  He  was  tip»y  when  it  bappeDed." 
'*  Ah ! "  said  Dr.  Leat,  rubbiDg  his  chin 
thonghtfully.     "  Not  a  good  Fnbject.    The 
sooner  it's  off  the  better,  eh  t " 

Here  the  consultation  practically  ended; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  ftw  words  npon 
some  professional  details  of  the  pending 
operation,  the  rest  of  the  conversation — 
wherewith  the  Doctors  filled  np  the  time 
necessary  for  the  appearance  of  anxious 
andezbaustiye  deliberation — tnrned  chiefly 
upon  May,  a  spectacle  of  exceeding  beanty 
in  distress  to  the  eyes  of  the  gallant  Dr 
Leat. 

"  Time,  eh  1 "  asked  the  Leeds  surgeon 
at  last,  looking  at  his  watch  to  find  if  the 
consultation  had  lasted  the  length  of  time 
due  to  a  case  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Jibblett 
assenting,  both  rejoined  the  Vicar  and  May, 
who  had  waited  in  the  dining-room  for  the 
sentence. 

"We  cannot  save  the  foot,  Mr.  Beres- 
ford,  we  are  very  sorry  to  say,"  said  Dr. 
Leat.  with  sincere  sympathy,  speaking  to 
the  Vicar,  but  looking  rather  at  May ;  and 
glancing  then  from  her  to  his  colleague  for 
his  endorsement  of  the  sentence.  Dr. 
Jibblett  nodded  his  head  slowly  in  solemn 
and  sympathetic  concurrence. 

"  We  feared  not,"  the  Vicar  said  sadly, 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  asked  with  a 
slight  tremor  in  his  voice.  "  That  is  the 
worst  1 " 

"  Yes ;  we  hope  so ;  we  think  so.  He's 
young,  and  that's  everything." 

Something  in  the  hesitation  of  this 
assurance,  coupled  with  the  haste  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  struck  chil^  to  the  Vicar's 
heart.  He  feared  to  ask  ainything  more 
for  May's  sake,  and  for  his  own  also. 

He  dare  not  face  his  fear  a  second  time 
after  the  glimpse  he  caught  of  it.  Fred's 
death,  terrible  to  think  of  in  itself,  was 
more  terrible  still  to  the  Vicar  as  the 
certain  wreck  of  his  wife's  happiness,  if 
not  of  her  life. 

There  was  such  a  silence  for  a  second  or 
two,  as  of  those  who  fear  that  by  a  word 
a  wild  beast  might  be  drawn  upon  them 
from  its  lair,  and  then  it  was  the  Doctor 
who  spoke  again. 

'*  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  will  go  right 
with  care,  and  quiet  and  good  nursing.  Your 
son's  nerves  are  somewhat  unstrung,  and 
that  makes  the  shock  to  the  system  more 
dangerous;  but,  as  I  say,  he's  young,  and 
youth,  with  perfect  rest  of  mind  and  body, 
will  pull  through  yet." 

Needless  to  say  that  poor  May  put  her 


own  conscience-stricken  confrtruciion  upon 
the  Doctor's  allusion  to  Fred's  unstrung 
nerves,  and  need  of  perfect  freedom  from 
mental  disturbance.  Plainly  the  Doctor 
had  divined  that  Fred  was  ill-at-ease  about 
something,  and  foresaw  that  this  mental 
distress  would  weigh  most  againat  his 
recovery.  In  the  Doctor's  parting  in- 
structions  to  the  nursp,  May  heard  the 
same  warning — that  before  all  things, 
absolute  rest  of  mind  and  body  was 
necessary  to  the  patient,  if  he  was  to  make 
any  headway  at  all  towards  recovery. 

When,  therefore,  the  night  after  the 
operation  had  been  successfully  performed, 
the  trained  nurse  in  whose  charge  Fred 
was  left,  came  to  rouse  May  from  her 
haunted  aLd  broken  sleep,  the  girl  had  a 
presentiment  of  what  was  before  her. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  disturb  yon,  miss ; 
but  he  won't  settle  without  seeing  you. 
It's  something  he  has  on  his  mind,  I 
think." 

In  truth,  Fred,  realising  for  the  first 
time,  suddenly  and  thoroughly,  what  this 
lameness  for  life  meant  to  him,  and,  seeing 
a  secure  provision  for  the  future  only 
through  May's  marriage  to  Gower,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  make  another  and  over- 
powering appeal  to  his  sister  to  keep  to 
her  engagements  He  did  not  send  for  her 
at  such  a  time  with  the  idea  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  pity  at  its  deepest,  but  simply 
out  of  the  childlike  impatience  of  sick  folk 
to  get  at  once  anything  upon  which  they  set 
their  hearts.  Fred  was  exceedingly,  and 
even  critically,  weak,  and  his  weakness  at 
once  made  him  exacting  and  impatient, 
and  made  it  dangerous  to  cross  him. 

''He's  losing  ground,  miss,  and,  if  he 
worries  all  night  like  this,  there'U  be  a 
poor  tale  for  the  doctor  in  the  morning." 

"Do  you  mean,"  gasped  May,  "that 
he's  getting  weaker  1 "  for  she  could  not 
say  the  word  that  was  in  her  heart: 
"sinking." 

"  WeU,  miss,  it  is  just  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  as  I  may  say,  and  a  good  or  bad 
night  now  means  everything."  It  was, 
therefore,  with  the  terrible  thought  of 
Fred's  life  being  in  the  balance,  and  of  the 
balance  being  in  her  hand,  to  incline  as 
she  would)  that  she  hurried  to  his  bed- 
side. 

"Ask  her  to  go,"  Fx«d  said  fretfully; 
and  when  the  nurse  had  retired,  he  re- 
turned abruptly  to  the  point  where  he  had 
left  off  a  night  or  two  since.  "  Yon  won't 
jilt  him,  will  you,  May,"  he  asked  child- 
ishly, but  with  a  feverish  eagerness  m  his 
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eyes.  "Promise  me  you  won'c  jilt  him  I 
It's  the  last  thing  I  may  ask  of  yon.  May, 
promise  me.'' 

He  threw  oat  this,  "  last  thing  I  may 
ask  yea/'  withont  an  idea  of  his  life  being 
in  the  least  danger,  and  only  to  frighten 
her  into  compliance. 

As  May  remained  silent  in  the  most 
agonising  dilemma,  he  continued,  with  a 
passionate  impatience : 

"  Yoa  must  promise  me,  I  can't  deep 
or  rest  It's  killing  me.  Promise  me; 
promise  me,"  he  reiterated  with  hysterical 
vehemence. 

"I  promise,"  May  said  at  last  with  a 
sigh,  wherewith  she  seemed  to  give  her 
life  up. 

"  That  you'll  miarry  Gower  !  " 

•*Yes." 

Without  another  word  she  harried  away, 
and,  having  sent  back  the  nurse,  passed  a 
terrible  hour  in  her  own  room.  Then  she 
retarned,  somewhat  calmer,  to  Fred,  and, 
for  the  rest  of  the  night,  watched  by  him 
with  Uie  nurse  wbUe  he  slept  He  passed 
a  faiily  good  night,  and  the  next  morning 
the  Doctor  pronounced  him — not  very 
decidedly — somewhat  better. 


CHAFnRR  XXVII. 


'  GOOD-BYE." 


A  SENSATIONAL  and  dramatic  account 
of  Fred's  accident  made  a  feature  in  the 
local  papers  the  morning  after  its  occur- 
rence, and  found  a  place  of  a  few  lines  in 
the  London  press,  as  transmitted  by  their 
local  correspondent. 

In  all  these  accounts,  which  were 
▼irtualiy  f  arnished  by  one  man — the  Ham- 
mersley  station-master — the  accident  was 
lepresented  as  the  result  of  a  blow  struck 
in  a  quarrel  about  a  lady,  by  a  Mr.  Grey, 
who  next  moment  risked  his  life  to  save 
the  man  he  had  just  imperilled. 

Next  day,  however,  there  appeared  in 
all  these  papers  contradictions  of  this 
acoount — ^written,  some  of  them,  by  the 
station-master  himself  —  wherein  it  was 
placed  beyond  doubt  that  no  blow  had 
been  struck,  and  that  Fred's  fall  upon  the 
line  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  recoil  from 
Hoich  as  he  faced  round. 

Upon  the  third  day  appeared  in  all  these 
papers  a  letter  from  the  Vicar,  confirming 
thu  second  account,  and  acknowledging  in 
a  few  graceful  and  grateful  words  that  his 
8on  owed,  under  Heaven,  his  escape  from 
a  terrible  death  to  Hugh's  heroism.  This 
the  Vicar  had  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt 
from  more  than  one  of  his  parishioners, 


who,  being  on  the  platform  at  the  time, 
had  not  only  seen  the  whole  affair  from 
beginning  to  end,  but  had  heard  Fred's 
tipsy  and  unprovoked  assault  upon  Hugh. 

Now  the  Vicar,  as  the  most  generous  of 
men,  was  stirred  to  remorse  by  this  true 
account  of  the  matter,  and  to  a  sense  that 
his  own  treatment  of  Hugh  had  been 
hardly  less  outrageous  than  Fred's.  He 
had  no  sooner,  therefore,  ascertained  the 
truth  than  he  hurried  off  to  Leeds  to  find 
Hugh,  who  had  been  taken  to  a  private 
ward  in  the  Infirmary. 

To  his  great  surprise  and  pleasure  he 
found  him  up,  and  nearly  all  right  agaiiL 

"  You  ought  to  have  known  better,  sir, 
than  to  think  an  engine  a  match  for  a 
skull  so  thick  as  mine,"  Hugh  said,  in  his 
old,  frank,  bright  way,  when  the  Vicar 
had  expressed  nis  surprise  at  his  conva- 
lescence ;  '*  but  how's  Fred  1 " 

•*I  hardly  know  how  it  will  go  with 
him  -J  the  Doctors  speak  so  guarded^.  He 
loses  his  foot,  of  course,"  the  Vicar  said 
with  such  obvious  distress  that  Hugh 
hurried  away  from  the  subject 

'*  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  to  see  me, 
sir,"  he  said  simply,  with  genuine  feeling ; 
for,  being  himself  as  generous  as  the 
Vicar,  he  did  not  feel  nearly  as  much  re- 
sentment as  the  Vicar  felt  remorse,  for  his 
dismissal  from  the  Vicarage. 

"No  one  but  you  would  say  so," 
answered  the  Vicar,  and  then  he  added, 
with  an  emotion  which  doubled  the  force 
of  his  words :  '^  I  came  to  apologise  to  you 
as  well  as  to  thank  you,  Hugh." 

"No,  no,  sir;  there's  no  apology  due," 
Hugh  cried  hastily.  '*  You  could  not  help 
thinking  as  you  did ;  and,  if  I  had  been 
what  you  thought  me,  I  should  have  de- 
served all  I  got  Bat  you  were  mistaken, 
sir  —  though  I  cannot  explain  how — mis- 
taken altogether  about  May." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  that  now,'*  the 
Vicar  replied  emphatically. 

"She  has  behaved  nobly  !  "  Hugh  cried 
enthuaiastically. 

"  I  think  I  begin  to  understand,"  the 
Vicar  said  sorrowfully,  his  suspicions  of 
Fred  reviving. 

"Bat  pray  let  the  matter  rest,  sir," 
Hugh  hastened  to  say,  fearing  that  he  had 
been  indiscreet  in  his  hints.  "  It  would 
give  May  pain  if  you  stirred  in  it,  or 
enquired  into  it  I  am  afraid  that  she 
would  not  approve  of  my  saying  even  as 
much  as  I  have  said  to  you." 

"  I  shall  not  question  her  about  it ;  but 
you  must  allow  me  to  warn  her  that  no 
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coDfliderations  should  induce  her  to  marry 
a  man  for  whom  she  did  not  care.'' 

To  this  Hn^h  urged  no  objection,  and 
the  conversation  ti^en  turned  upon  a 
renewal  of  Hugh's  visit  to  the  Vicarage. 
The  Yicar  would  have  carried  him  off 
there  and  then ;  but  Hugh  would  not  hear 
of  inflicting  a  second  invalid  on  the  Vicar- 
age. Accordingly,  it  was  arrange  that  he 
should  return  to  Hammersley  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  the  Doctor's  hands. 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  day  or  two 
after  May  had  promised  Fred  to  keep  to 
her  engagement,  Hugh  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Vicarage.  A  day  or  two  before 
her  father  had — casually  and  incidentally  as 
he  considered — given  May  the  warning  he 
had  spoken  about  to  Hugh ;  but  of  course 
May  perceived  that  the  words  meant  more 
than  met  her  ear.  Indeed  the  good  Vicar, 
whatever  he  may  have  intended,  left  her 
in  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  his  views  and  wishes 
in  this  matter.  He  praised  Hugh  again 
and  again  to  her  very  heart's  content,  and 
more  than  intimated  his  remorse  for  having 
misjudged  both  her,and  him  so  completely. 
In  fact,  if  he  had  said  in  so  many  words 
to  her  :  <'I  know  that  you  were  somehow 
forced  into  this  engagement  with  Mr. 
Gower,  which  is  doubly  repulsive  to  yon, 
as  you  do  not  care  for  him,  and  do  care  for 
Hugh ;  and  I  think  it  right,  therefore,  to 
ur^e  you  to  let  no  consideration  whatever 
dnve  you  into  a  loveless  marriage" — ^if,  we 
say,  the  Vicar  had  said  this  in  plain  words 
to  her,  he  would  not  have  made  his  meaning 
clearer  than  he  had  by  what  he  considered 
to  be  his  diplomatic  generalities. 

On  the  very  morning  of  the  day  of 
Hugh's  arrival,  the  Vicar,  as  he  handed 
over  to  May  the  letter  announcing  it,  said  : 
"You'll  have  another  invalid  on  your 
hands,  dear,  to  whom  you  must  spare  an 
hour  or  two." 

May  took  and  read  the  letter  without  a 
word,  but  with  cheeks  that  flushed  and 
paled  again. 

Mrs.  Beresford,  whom  nothing  more 
annoyed  than  her  husband's  handing  May 
a  letter  before  offering  it  to  herself,  asked 
sharply :  "  What  do  you  meant " 

*'  Hugh ;  he's  coming,  as  I  told  you,  to 
stay  with  us." 

**  It's  exceedingly  bad  taste,  to  say  the 
least  of  it." 

The  Vicar  looked  at  her  in  amazement ; 
for,  when  he  had  first  told  her  of  Hugh's 
intended  visit,  she  had  expressed  herself 
pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  thank  him  for 
Fred's  life.  When,  however,  Fred  had  heard 


from  her  of  this  visit,  he  became  ao  foriooB 
and  declared  so  positively  that  he  owed  to 
Hugh  alone  the  loss  of  his  foot,  thai  bb 
mother  took  that  side  forthwith.  At  the 
same  time  she  had  such  a  larking  mis- 
giving of  the  truth  of  this  version  of  the 
accident  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  that 
she  feared  to  speak  of  it  to  her  hashsnd 
lest  he  should  at  once  confute  it  "  He's 
always  so  prejudiced  against  Fred,"  she 
said  to  herself,  but  she  feared  to  herself 
that  in  this  case  the  Vicar  might  prove 
himself  right,  only  too  conclusively. 

«  How  bad  taste  t "  asked  the  Vicar. 

'*  Of  course  you  believe  his  aoconnt  of 
it,"  retorted  Mrs.  Beresford,  on  the  veige 
of  tears. 

"Whose  account  of  what!"  the  Vicar 
asked,  but  added  at  once  in  a  softened 
voice.  "If  you  mean  of  the  aoddent^  1 
have  had  the  account  of  every  one  who 
saw  it,  except  Hugh,  who  never  spoke  of 
it  to  me  at  aU." 

"I  shouldn't  think  he  would  care  to 
speak  of  it,"  retorted  Mrs.  Beresford  sig- 
nificantly. 

'*  No;  it  would  not  be  like  him  to  speak 
of  it" 

''It  was  all  his  doing,"  sobbed  Hr& 
Beresford,  with  a  sudden  break-down  into 
an  almost  hysterical  fit  of  weeping. 

"My  dear  I"  the  View  said  sootiiiDglj. 

''But  it  was;  I  suppose  Fred  ought  to 
know,  and  he  says  he  knocked  him  off  the 
platform." 

There  was  a  distressing  silence  of  some 
momentsbefore  the  Vicar  said,  with  emotion: 

"  I  am  sorry  Fred  should  think  thia'* 

"  Of  course  Fred  is  never  to  be  believed," 
cried  Mrs.  Beresford,  answering  what  she 
expected  the  Vicar  to  say,  rather  than 
what  he  said. 

"  He  is  mistaken,  dear,  that's  alL" 

Mrs.  Beresford,  amazed  by  the  Vicar'^ 
gentleness,  which  she  took  for  a  confeasion 
of  the  weakness  of  his  case,  was  now  quite 
confirmed  of  the  truth  of  Fred's  accoont, 
and  spoke  of  Hugh  and  of  the  audadoos 
bad  taste  of  his  visit  with  extreme  bitter 
ness.  Nothing,  however,  could  provoke 
the  Vicar  into  saying  more  against  Fred'a 
version  of  the  affair  than  that  it  was  a 
mistaken  one.  In  truth,  he  feared  above 
everything  lest  Fred's  tipsy  condition, 
which  he  knew  had  really  occasioned  the 
accident,  should  he  brought  to  hia  mother'^ 
knowledge. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Beresford  s 
manner  to  Hugh  while  he  stayed  was 
intolerable. 
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After  breakfast^  the  Vicar  said  markedly 
to  May : 

<<We  must  make  np  to  Hagh,  dear, 
when  he  comea,  for  your  mother's  manner 
to  him." 

"Yes,  father." 

"  I  owe  him  reparation  enongh  for  my 
own." 

As  May  made  no  reply,  the  Vicar  con- 
tmned : 

*'  I  misjadged  him  cruelly,  and  I  cannot 
think  without  pain  and  shame  of  what  I 
said  that  day  to  make  him  rush  off  to  the 
station,  where  he  took  his  revenge  by 
saving  Fred's  life."  May  remaining  silent, 
he  went  on  hesitatingly  :  '*I  misjudged 
you  also,  dear,  when  I  thought  you  could 
change  so  suddenly  and  entirely.  I  ought 
to  have  known  you  better."  Still  May  was 
confused  and  irresponsive.  "  Do  not  think, 
dear,  Uiat  I  am  inviting  a  confidence  which 
I  know  you  are  not  free  to  give.  I  wished 
to  say  only  that  I  know  I  wronged  you, 
and  that  I  feel  sorry  and  ashamed  about 
it." 

'<0h,  father  1"  she  cried  in  shocked 
remonstrance ;  for,  indeed,  his  apology  to 
her  pained  her. 

"  Well,  dear,  that  is  the  very  least  amend 
I  ought  to  make  you.  As  for  Hugh,  we 
must  both  try  to  make  u^  to  him  for  my 
miBJudgement  and  insulting  treatment  of 
him." 

He  laid  a  stress  on  "  both "  that  said 
unmistakeably :  "  I  shall  not  again  be  so 
ill  advised  as  to  interfere  with  your  love- 
making,  which  has  my  warmest  approval." 
And  yet  the  good  Vicar  Ottered  himself 
that  his  hints  were  the  subtlest  possible  1 

When,  therefore,  Hugh  arrived,  May 
was  not  in  the  least  surprised  by  being 
sent  out  walking  with  him  by  her  father, 
upon  the  pretext  that  both  she,  as  a  nurse, 
and  he,  as  a  convalescent,  needed  country 
air  and  exercise. 

They  set  out  for  their  old  haunts  in  the 
woods,  and,  at  first,  talked  freely  enough  : 
she,  of  his  health,  and  he,  of  Fred's;  but, 
after  these  subjects  were  exhausted,  there 
fell  a  constrained  silence  between  them. 
It  was  a  moment  like  that  when  a  man 
draws  in  a  full  breath  either  to  do  or 
to  endure  some  supreme  test  of  courage  or 
of  fortitude.  The  Vicar  had  kindled  new 
hope  in  Hugh's  heart,  while  Fred  had  ex- 
tinguished what  hope  had  remained  alight 
in  Maj^'d.  While,  then,  he  was  nerving  him- 
self to  dare  a  second  proposal,  and  she  to 
endure  a  second  rejection  of  him,  there  was 
an  oppressive  silence. 


At  last  Hugh  took  courage  to  say  : 
"  I  am  afraid  I  was  indiscreet  when  your 
father  came  to  see  me  the  other  day.    I 
gave  him  to  understand  that  you  could  not 
help  your — your  engagement." 
"  Yes ;  I  thought  you  had." 
''  I  ought  not  to  have  hinted  it  1 " 
"  I  don't  knoiw ;  perhaps  it  was  better. ' 
'<  He  promised  not  to  enquire  further 
into  it,  and  he  seemed  so  relieved  that  I 
could  not  feel  sorry  for  settmg  you  right 
with  him." 

May  shook  her  head,  but  did  not,  and 
for  the  moment  could  not^  say  anything. 

"May,"  cried  Hugh,  stopping  to  stand  in 
front  of  her  in  anarrow  by-path  in  the  woods, 
and  seizing  both  her  hands^  which,  as 
he  stammered  out  his  impetuous  proposal, 
he  pressed  to  bloodlesfluness  without  her 
feeling  the  pain  of  the  pressure^  ''  May, 
you  know  what  your  father  thinks  about 
jrour  engagement — that  nothing  could  make 
It  right  for  you  to  marry  a  man  for  whom 
you  do  not  care — ^nothing.  You  cannot  be 
happy,  you  cannot  make  him  happy,  and 
it  is  wrong  every  way  and  to  every  one. 
Even  if  you  cared  for  no  one  else — ^but  you 
do — ^you  have  let  me  hope — more  than 
hope;  and  I  cannot  now  give  it  up.  I  have 
lived  in  it  all  these  years,  and  to  part  with  it 
would  be  like  parting  with  life.  May,  if  you 
knew — if  you  had  an  idea  how  much  you 
are  to  me,  and  have  always  been  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  me  always,  you  would  not — 
you  could  not — keep  to  this  engagement" 
Then  Hush  proceeded  even  more 
ardently  and  incoherently  to  try  to 
express  all  that  May  had  been,  was,  and 
would  be  to  him  for  ever.  Once  or  twice 
May  made  a  faint  and  ineffective  effort  to 
interrupt  him ;  but  in  reality  the  last  wish 
of  her  heart  was  to  interrupt  him. 

While  she  listened,  she  had  strangely 
enongh  in  the  background  of  her  mind 
the  thought  that  these  words  must  be 
stored  up  in  her  memory  as  all  that  would 
be  left  after  to-day  for  her  starving  heart 
to  live  upon  henceforth — ^that  they  would 
be  to  her  henceforth  "  dear  as  remembered 
kisses  after  deatL" 

When  at  last  Hugh  had  ended  his  pas- 
sionate outpourings,  she  said : 

"Oh,  Hugh,  I  cannot — I  cannot  now. 
Fred  has  been  very  ill — and  all  depended 
upon  his  resting — upon  his  mind  being  at 
ease;  the  Doctor  said  so.  He  said  his 
life  hung  on  that,  and  he  was  sinking,  and 
could  not  rest^  because  he  thought  that 
I  was  going  to  break  my  engagement,  and 
he  said  the  thought  was  killing  him ;  and. 
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the  nnrse  thonght  bo,  and  she  woke  me  to 
go  to  him  to  tranquUliae  bim — 'he  was 
jast  at  the  tnrn  of  the  tide/  she  said.  And 
I  went  and  found  him  in  snch  a  state  of 
agitation  about  the  engagement^  and  he 
implored  me  to  promise  to  keep  it,  and  I 
promised — I  had  to  promise;  he  was  so 
excited,"  she  added.  Then,  in  a  lower 
voice  of  solemnity  :  "  It  was  more  than  a 
promise.  I  must  keep  it — I  must ! "  she 
cried,  in  poignant  distress. 

Something  more  that  she  said  in  in- 
coherent explanation  suggested  to  Hugh 
what  indeed  was  the  fact— that  she  had 
associated  the  promise  with  her  prayers 
made  after  it  for  Fred's  recovery,  and  had 
thufi,  somehow,  consecrated  it  as  a  vow. 
But^  even  without  such  consecration,  the 
promise  thus  given  would,  he  felt,  be  as 
sacred  to  May  as  almost  to  outweigh  with 
her  all  her  other  reasons  for  keeping  to  her 
engagement  put  together. 

He  said  what  he  could  to  try  to  shake 
her  resolution ;  but,  seeing  that  the  only 
effect  of  his  pleading  was  to  distress  her, 
he  gave  up,  at  last,  in  despair. 

As  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood 
on  their  return  to  the  Vicarage,  he  said  in 
great  agitation : 

"  Let  us  say  good-bye  here.  May." 

"You're  not  going t"  she  cried,  with  a 
sudden  sense  that  the  very  earth  was  sink- 
ing from  beneath  her  feet 

*'It's  better,"  he  said  only;  too  much 
moved  for  the  moment  to  say  mora 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  white  face, 
parted  lips,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to  stare 
at  a  death  too  sudden  and  terrible  to  be 
reaUsed. 

<'  Oh,  you  must  not  go ;  not  yet,"  she 
pleaded  as  for  life. 

'*  It's  better ;  I  cannot  bear  it." 

She  looked  at  him  still,  with  the  per- 
plexed and  fixed  look  of  one  who  cannot 
yet  quite  dbtinguish  in  the  sudden  dark- 
ness the  horror  confronting  him. 

**  But  you  will  come  back  9  You're  not 
going  again  away  t "  she  asked  at  last, 

Hugh  shook  his  head . 

'*Life  here  would  kill  me  now,"  he 
said. 

"  There's  father,"  she  said  with  sudden 
hope,  grasping  at  any  straw. 

<*  He  will  understand.  May,  I  must  be 
alone — I  must  go." 

"  But  you  wiU  come  back;  you  will  come 
back  before — ^before  you " 

Here  she  broke  down  into  the  happy  relief 
of  tear&  The  strain  of  sleepless  watching  by 
Fred's  bed ;  of  anxiety  about  him ;  and  of 


her  long  agony  of  self-conflict  had  shat- 
tered her  nerves  and  undermined  her  self- 
command. 

Then  Hugh  took  her  in  his  arms  ind 
kissed  her  tears  away,  and  soothed  her  as 
though  she  were  a  little  child,  with  words 
of  inexpressible  tendemesa 

At  length  she  disengaged  herself, 
ashamed  of  her  breakdown,  ashamed,  also, 
of  those  caresses,  which  yet  she  treasured 
in  her  memory,  to  be  gone  over  again  and 
again  as  the  sacred  rosary  of  her  1ot& 

When  they  reappeared  at  the  Vicarage 
Mrs.  Beresf  ord  gave  Hugh  a  reception  which 
might  alone  explain  his  sudden  depar- 
ture. Even  the  Yicar  hardly  dared  press 
him  to  stay  for  a  course  of  such  insupport- 
able snubbing. 

<*  The  fact  is,  Hugh,  Mrs.  Beresford  b 
nearly  distraught  about  Fred ;  bat  when 
she  comes  to  herself  she  will  be  as  thank- 
ful to  you  for  his  life  as  we  are,"  the  Vicar 
said  shamefacedly  in  bidding  him  good-bje. 
"  You  will  come  again  when  she  is  more 
herself  9 "he  added. 

But  Hugh,  not  having  Mrs.  Beresford  in 
all  hifl  thoughts,  htfdly  heard,  and 
answered  at  random. 


LEGENDS 
OF  THE  COUNTY  DONEGAL 

Thb  wQd  and  picturesque  County  of 
Donegal,  Ultima  Thule  of  Ireland,  which 
possesses  romantic  regions  as  yet  onex- 
plored  by  the  artist,  is  the  home  of  a 
host  of  superstitions  —  pathetic,  fanciful, 
or  grotesque.  The  fairies  are  supposed  to 
hold  their  revels  as  in  ancient  days,  in- 
visible to  mortals,  except  upon  May  eres, 
and  Hallowe'ens ;  witchcraft  exerts  its 
uncanny  power  in  almost  every  townland; 
and  mermaids,  called  by  the  peasantry 
'<  whitewives,"  still  haunt  boggy  tarns  o( 
inky  blackness,  and  deep,  dear  longhs, 
embosomed  in  the  mountains. 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  hear 
that  the  most  numerous,  as  well^  as  the 
most  touching,  of  these  superstitions  re- 
late to  the  world  of  spirits— that  my>- 
terious  realm,  lying,  it  maybe,  somewhere 
near  us,  which  we  ourselves  must  perforce 
enter  in  course  of  time. 

The  desire  to  discover  something  shont 
that  spiritual  state,  so  awful  because  nn- 
Imown,  is  surely  the  motive  that  inflaences 
the  ignorant  peasant  in  his  speculations,  tf 
well  as  the  grave  and  earnest  student,  and 
the  less  reverent  spiritualist.    This  yean- 
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log  of  the  people  after  a  little  knowledge 
of  what  is  unrevealed,  has  given  birth  to 
manf  strange  fancies;  among  others,  to 
the  idea  'that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  made 
restless  by  the  tears  and  regrets  of  sur- 
yivors,  are  unable  to  get  to  heaven,  and 
hover  near  the  earth,  sometimes  appearing 
to  reprove  their  relatives  f  jr  their  exces- 
sive grief.  The  writer  has  frequently 
heard  widows  and  mothers  remonstrated 
with,  by  well-meaning  neighbours,  in  the 
following  terms : 

''Dinna  be  crying  an'  lamenting  that 
way,  or  you'll  keep  him  frae  bis  rest,"  and 
has  seen  the  mourners  forthwith  struggle 
to  restrain  their  tears,  thus  impelled  by 
the  very  strongest  motive  that  could  he 
presented  to  them.  This  belief  is  common 
to  the  members  of  all  religious  denomin- 
ations in  Donegal. 

A  Presbyterian  household,  in  the  village 
of  Carrigans,  is  believed  to  have  been 
visited  by  certain  strange  experiences 
about  fifceen  years  ago.  Jack  and  Nelly 
Boyle,  and  their  two  grown-up  sons,  were 
Ignorant  people  who  rarely  went  to  meet- 
ing, and  paid  little  heed  to  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  minister.  The  parents,  born 
at  a  time  when  the  schoolmaster  was  not 
so  much  abroad  as  he  is  in  these  days,  had 
not  received  any  education,  and  had  not 
attempted  to  give  their  children  any.  Of 
the  two  sons,  Alick,  the  eldest,  was  a 
sober,  industrious  young  man,  the  main- 
stay of  the  family ;  but  his  younger  brother 
was  a  ne'er-do-weel,  who  usually  drank  his 
wages,  and  often  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  for  cursing  the  Pope  when  drunk, 
and  thereby  exciting  his  Boman  Catholic 
neighbours  to  combat  For  where  the 
southern  Irishman  trails  his  coat  by  way 
of  challenge  to  all  combatants,  the  quarrel- 
some Ulster  Protestant  speaks  disrespect- 
fully of  the  Pope,  while  the  Boman 
Catholic  breaks  forth  into  abuse  of  King 
William,  of  *' glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory." 

Old  Jack  Boyle  had  a  bad  iUness  brought 
on  by  vexation  at  his  son's  conduct ;  he 
died,  was  honourably  waked,  and  decently 
buried. 

But  his  widow  and  eldest  son  did  not 
shake  off  their  grief  after  the  funeral,  as 
the  villagers  expected  them  to  do.  Instead 
of  this,  Nelly  sat  weeping  by  her  lonely 
hearth,  and  Alick  went  to  his  work  with 
dejected  step  and  bent  head.  Thus  a  fort- 
night went  by. 

At  length  a  neighbour  resolved  to  re- 


monstrate with  Neliy,  and,  going  into  her 
house,  began  to  remark  upon  the  folly  of 
*' taking  trouble,"  that  is,  mourning  too 
bitterly. 

«  Why  but  you  try  an'  get  your  mind  a 
wee  lifced,  Nelly,  dearl  Jack,  decent 
man,  has  done  wi'  the  troubles  o'  this 
world,  an'  sure  you  wouldna  wish  to  keep 
him  frae  his  rest  1 " 

"  Na,  na,  Kitty,  I'm  no  lamenting  after 
Jack,  now.  I  was  put  from  it,  an'  I'll  just 
tell  you  the  way  it  was.  It  was  the  night 
after  the  funeral  that  I  heered  Jack's  foot 
on  the  floor,  an'  then  I  felt  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  happing  me ;  but  I  couldna 
put  a  speak  on  him.  Weel,  he  came  three 
nights  after  other,  an'  still  I  didna  speak  ; 
'  An','  says  Alick  when  I  tould  him,  says 
he,  '  Mother,  keep  up  the  Are  the  night, 
an'  see  if  you  can  see  him.' " 

"Well,  Nelly  1"  from  her  breathless 
auditress. 

« Weel,  I  made  a  bonnie  wee  fire,  but 
that  night  he  didna  come  ava;  but  yester- 
day, in  the  gloaming,  when  Alick  was 
sitting  on  the  stane  at  the  side  o'  the 
house,  he  felt  a  waft  of  cold  air  coming  up 
frae  the  garden,  an'  he  knowed  his  father 
was  there.  '  If  you're  my  father/  says  he, 
'speak,  an'  say  what's  keeping  you  frae 
your  rest'  Wi'  that  the  father's  voice 
made  answer,  'It's  your  mother  an'  you, 
wi'  your  crying  an'  lamenting  that's  kap- 
ing  me  out  o'  heaven.  I'm  flying  about 
the  earth,  an'  I  canna  get  to  my  rest.  Tell 
your  mother  to  stop  her  crying  after  me, 
an'  be  you  a  good  son  to  her,  an'  keep 
yoursel'  quiet,  and  the  house  quiet,  an' 
have  patience  wi'  thou  poor  rambling 
boy,  an'  now  fareweel,  I'm  going  to  my 
rest'" 

No  more  tears  were  shed  by  Nelly  or 
Alick,  and  the  younger  brother,  impressed 
perhaps  by  his  father's  remembrance  of 
him  in  another  state  of  being,  became 
sober  and  respectable. 

Almost  as  touching  as  the  above  super- 
stition, is  the  Boman  Catholic  belief  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead  return  to  earth,  and 
visit  their  friends  every  Hallowe'en. 

In  Donegal,  upon  that  sacred  vigil,  as 
night  approaches,  the  door  is  left  wide 
open,  the  hearth  carefully  swept,  and  food 
provided ;  and  seats  are  always  placed  for 
the  silent  and  invisible  guests,  who  are 
believed  to  form  part  of  the  company.  It 
does  not  matter  that  the  food  remains 
untasted,  that  no  footfall  has  been  heard ; 
the  people  are  convinced  that  their  lost 
parents,  children,  sisters,  or  sweethearts, 
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still  intereated  in  their  fAte,  have  come  to 
visit  them. 

In  the  village  above  referred  to,  reside 
three  old,  nnmarrled  people,  a  brother  and 
two  siBtere  "poor,  desolate  orphans/'  as 
they  call  themselves ;  though,  as  they  have 
been  orphans  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
the  pity  they  excite  on  that  account  is  not 
so  fresh  as  it  once  was.  But  their  re> 
membrance  of  theur  parents  is  as  fresh  as 
ever ;  and  for  thirty  years  their  door  has 
been  left  open  on  Hallowe'en,  their  hearth 
swept,  and  two  stools  placed  before  the 
fire,  while  at  either  side  sit  the  grey- 
headed *' orphans,"  firmly  convinced  that 
their  father  and  mother  are  bearing  them 
company.  It  is  but  rarely  that  the  spirits 
of  the  restless  dead  appear  to  survivors; 
but  occasionally  some  broken-hearted 
mourner  has  to  tell  a  story  of  such  appear- 
ance, or  some  child  lisps  that  his  mother 
has  returned  from  the  undiscovered 
country;  and  living  mothers,  knowing 
the  tender  clinging  of  a  mother's  heart, 
find  it  easy  to  believe  him. 

Tourists  in  the  Highlands  of  Donegal, 
on  their  way  to  Carrick  and  Olencolumb- 
kQl,  pass  through  the  beautiful  town  of 
Killybegs,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  noble 
harbour,  and  flanked  by  the  gigantic 
mountain  range  of  Kronarad.  In  sight  of 
this  exquisite  spot  is  a  wild  district  called 
Crocknafiola,  and,  in  a  cabin  in  the 
district,  tiie  following  events  are  said  to 
have  taken  place : 

James  Doolan's  wife  was  about  to  die. 
The  doctor  had  done  all  that  skill  could 
suggest ;  the  priest  had  performed  the  last 
ofiices  of  his  religion,  and  the  husband  and 
neighbours  were  '*  waiting  on  her,"  that  is, 
watching  her  last  moments. 

Kitty,  the  sickly  little  child,  whose 
piteous  wailing  had  scarcely  ceased  during 
the  mother's  illness,  began  to  cry  loudly  at 
this  moment,  and  the  dying  woman  opened 
her  eyes  and  gazed  anxiously  at  her.  She 
beckoned  to  the  father,  and,  as  he  bent 
down  to  catch  her  faint  utterance,  she 
said': 

"  Don't  forget  me,  James,  and  never  put 
another  woman  in  my  place  over  those 
childer." 

**  Never,  never,"  replied  the  weeping 
husband. 

"  But  you  be  to  promise  it^"  persisted  the 
poor  mother.  "  Promise  1  '  and  she  looked 
from  father  to  children  with  a  wistful  gaze, 
as  if  loth  to  leave  them.  James  Doolan 
was  very  ready  to  give  the  promise  she 


required,  and  added  to  it  a  spont&neoiu 
assurance  intended  to  express  all  his  sorrow 
and  aflfection. 

"  Ay,  Sheelah,  woman,  I  promise  that 
III  put  nae  woman  in  your  place,  an'  I'll 
bury  you  decent  and  respectable.  Yon 
sail  hae  the  grandest  wake  an'  fonsnl 
that  was  iver  seen  in  this  townland." 

Whether  Sheelah  was  as  much  comforted 
by  this  prospect  as  he  intended  her  to  be, 
does  not  appear;  for,  just  then,  a  neighbour 
put  a  plate  into  her  nerveleiss  hand,  on 
which  were  twelve  lighted  ends  of  candle, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Twelve  Aposdei 
giving  light  to  the  departing  souL 

As  her  hand  dropped,  Sheelah's  dying 
look  turned  for  the  last  time  to  the  wailing 
child. 

James  mourned  her  very  sincerely.  It 
was  not  long  after  the  funeral  that  he 
awoke  one  night  while  the  fire  was  still 
bright,  and  saw  his  dead  and  buried  wife 
seated  in  her  old  place. 

While  he  looked  she  got  up  and  moyed 
over  to  the  bed  where  the  children  lay. 
She  bent  over  them  and  '<  happed  "them 
carefully ;  but  at  this  juncture  James* 
terror  grew  overwhelming,  and,  as  be 
muttered  rapid  Paters  and  Aves,  she  dis- 
appeared. As  time  went  on  his  grief  grew 
lighter,  and  at  last  he  forgot  his  promise 
to  the  dead,  and  courted  a  handsome  girl 
whom  he  met  at  a  fair  in  RiUyb^ 
She  accepted  him,  and  the  weddiog-day 
was  fixed,  but  as  she  lived  at  some  distance, 
he  found  that  he  must  leave  the  children 
under  a  neighbour's  care,  while  he  went 
to  be  married. 

But  the  day  before  he  was  to  leave  home, 
he  went  to  the  bog  for  a  creel  of  turf, 
locking  the  four  chSdren  up  alone  in  the 
house.  On  his  return  with  the  torf,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  washed 
and  neatly  dressed,  instead  of  dirty  and 
ragged  as  he  had  left  thent 

•'Who  was  it  washed  yez,  an*  combed 
yer  hair,  an'  dressed  yez  sae  gran!"  asked 
he. 

"It  was  we'er  ma,"  relied  the  eldest 
boy.  „ 

"  An'  what  did  yer  ma  say  to  yez ! 
inquired  the  startled  father. 

<*She  said  she  wouldna  be  coming  hack 
to  see  us  becase  yon  were  going  to  get 
married ;  an'  she  told  us  to  be  good  childer, 
an'  bade  Ood  bless  us." 

James  was  so  terri6ed  and  conscienoe- 
stricken,  that  he  forthwith  sent  a  mesiage 
to  the  handsome  girl  to  say  that  he  "med," 
and  that  there  would  be  no  wedding.    His 
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neighbours,  who  heard  the  story,  applauded 
his  conduct ;  thej  had  disapproved  strongly 
of  him  for  thinking  of  breaking  his  promise 
to  the  dead,  but  it  would  appear  that  they 
saw  little  harm  in  his  breach  of  faith  with 
the  living.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ill- 
treated  maiden  soon  found  a  more  desirable 
admirer  than  James  Doolan. 

Besides  the  anxiety  about  their  children, 
which  is  supposed  to  keep  the  souls  of 
mothers  in  a  state  of  restlessness,  and  the 
mieasiness  caused  the  departed  generally 
by  the  excessive  grief  of  survivors,  there 
is  one  other  cause  assigned  by  the  super- 
stitiona  peasant  for  the  alleged  occasional 
appearance  of  the  dead.  An  unfulfilled 
promise,  or  unpaid  debt,  will  suffice  to  keep 
one  who  has  had  a  tender  conscience 
"from  his  rest."  If  any  act  of  dishonesty, 
or  unrighteous  dealing  has  been  perpe- 
trated, they  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  perpetrator  to  rest  quietly  in  his  grave. 
A  very  curious  story  in  illustration  of  this 
belief  occurs  to  the  writer : 

Thady  and  Grace  Connor  lived  on  the 
borders  of  a  hurge  turf  bog,  in  the  parish 
of  Clondevaddock,  where  they  could  hear 
the  Atlantic  surges  thunder  upon  the  shore, 
and  see  the  wild  storms  of  winter  sweep 
over  Mnckish  Mountain  and  his  rugged 
neighbours.  Even  in  summer  the  cabin 
by  the  bog  was  dull  and  dreary  enough. 
Thady  Connor  worked  in  the  fields,  and 
Grace  made  a  livelihood  as  a  pedlar,  carry- 
ing a  basket  of  remnants  of  cloth,  calico, 
drugget  and  frieze  about  the  country.  The 
people  rarely  visited  any  large  town,  and 
found  it  convenient  to  buy  from  Grace, 
who  was  welcomed  in  many  a  lonely  house, 
where  a  table  was  hastily  cleared  that  she 
might  display  her  wares.  Being  considered 
a  very  honest  woman,  she  was  frequently 
entrusted  with  commissions  to  the  shops  in 
Letterkenny  and  Bamelton.  As  she  set 
oat  towards  home,  her  basket  was  generally 
laden  with  little  gifts  for  her  children. 

''Grace,  dear,"  would  one  of  the  kind 
housewives  say,  '*  here's  a  farrel  of  oaten 
cake,  wi'  a  taste  o'  butter  on  it ;  tak'  it  wi' 
you  for  the  weans;"  or  '* here's  half  a 
dozen  of  eggs;  you've  a  big  family  to 
support." 

Small  Connors  of  all  ages  crowded  round 
the  weary  mother  to  rifle  her  basket  of 
these  gifts.  But  her  thrifty,  hard  life 
came  suddenly  to  a  dose.  She  died  after 
an  illness  of  a  few  hours,  and  was  waked 
and  buried  as  handsomely  as  Thady  could 
afford. 


Thady  was  in  bed  the  night  after  the 
funeral,  and  the  fire  still  burned  brightly, 
when  he  saw  his  departed  wife  cross  the 
room  and  bend  over  the  cradla  Terrified, 
he  muttered  rapid  prayers,  covering  his 
face  with  the  blanket ;  and  on  looking  up 
again,  the  appearance  was  gone.  Next 
night  he  lifted  the  infant  out  of  the  cradle 
and  laid  it  beside  him  in  bed,  hoping  thus 
to  escape  his  ghostly  visitor;  but  Grace 
was  presently  in  the  room,  and  stretching 
over  him  to  wrap  up  the  chOd.  Shrinking 
and  shuddering,  the  poor  man  exclaimed : 

"Grace,  woman,  what  is  it  brings  you 
back  1    What  is  it  you  want  wi'  me  1 " 

"  I  want  naethiag  frae  you,  Thady ;  but 
to  put  thou  wean  back  in  her  cradle^" 
replied  the  spectre  in  a  tone  of  scorn. 
"You're  a  cowardly  man,  an'  still  were 
that  same ;  but  my  sister  Bose  will  na  be 
*  feared '  for  me ;  tell  her  to  meet  me  to- 
morrow evening  in  the  old  wallsteads." 

Bose  lived  with  her  mother,  about  a  mile 
off.  She  obeyed  her  sister's  summons 
without  the  least  fear,  and  kept  the  strange 
tryst  in  due  time. 

"Bose,  dear/'  said  Grace,  appearing 
before  her  sister  in  the  old  wallsteads,"  my 
mind's  oneasy  about  them  two  red  shawls 
that  I  left  in  the  basket.  Matty  Hunter  an' 
Jane  Taggart  paid  me  for  them,  an'  I  bought 
them,  Friday  was  eight  days.  Gie  them 
the  shawls  the-morrow.  An'  Mosey 
McCorkell  gied  me  the  price  o'  a  wiley  coat 
— it's  in  under  the  other  things  in  the  basket 
An'  now  fareweel ;  I  can  get  to  my  rest" 

"  Grace,  Grace,  stop  a  wee  minute,"  cried 
the  faithful  sister,  as  the  dear  voice  grew 
fainter,  and  the  dear  face  began  to  fade ; 
"  Grace,  darling !  Thady  1  The  childer  1 
One  word  mair  !  "  but  neither  criee  nor 
tears  could  detain  the  spirit  hastening  to 
its  rest  I 

An  unfulfilled  promise  will,  according  to 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  keep  the 
departed  soul  from  rest ;  and  if  a  young 
couple,  who  have  plighted  their  troth  to 
each  other,  should  be  separated  by  death, 
the  survivor  sometimes  appears  at  the 
wake,  and,  just  before  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
is  closed,  takes  the  stiff  hand  once  so 
tenderly  beloved,  and  falters  out  the  words, 
"  I  release  thee  from  thy  troth."  If  this 
ceremony  should  be  neglected,  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  people  that  the  survivor  would 
not  be  free  to  enter  into  any  new  engage- 
ment, but  would  be  liable  to  be  haunted 
by  the  involuntary  breaker  of  the  contract. 

Many  a  Donegal  man  has  seen  his 
neighbour's  wraith :  if  in  the  morning,  and 
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comiDg  towards  him,  be  looked  upon  the  ap- 
pearance as  an  omen  of  long  life  ;  bat  if  in 
the  evening,  and  turned  away  from  him, 
he  at  once  anticipited  the  worst.  In  this 
case  he  was  almost  sure  to  whisper  what 
he  had  seen  pretty  widely ;  but^  if  he 
happened  to  be  a  kind  and  considerate 
person  he  concealed  it  stiictly  from  the 
doomed  neighbour. 

Such  a  considerate  person  was  Sam 
Bradley,  of  Clougbfin.  While  in  charge 
of  his  landlord's  newly-built  house,  he  was 
one  evening  seated  by  the  kitchen  hearth, 
when  he  saw  the  owner's  mother  enter  the 
room,  cross  it,  and  go  towards  the  stair- 
casa  Hearing  no  footsteps  overhead,  he 
had  the  cariosity  to  go  upstairs  and  look 
for  the  old  lady.  She  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  He  then  felt  convinced  that  he  had  seen 
her  wraith.  He  wag  sorry  for  her  when  he 
saw  her  next  morning  in  her  old  hoose, 
for,  although  she  seemed  to  be  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  he  knew  she  would  not 
live  to  move  into  the  new  hoose. 

He  was  perfectly  right  j  she  was  buried 
the  day  before  her  son's  "  flitting.'' 

Very  similar  to  the  above  is  the  story 
of  Tom  Gilmour's  grandmother,  which  was 
told  us  by  the  hero  of  the  adventure. 
Tom's  grandmother  lived  in  Saint  Johnston 
for  ninety  years.  She  had  been  a  noteable 
housewife,  and  a  very  energetic  woman  in 
her  day;  but  for  the  last  ten  years  of 
her  life  she  had  only  been  able  to  move 
from  the  bed  to  her  chair  in  the  chimney 
comer. 

As  Tom  smoked  his  pipe  one  summer 
evening,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the 
house,  he  saw,  as  he  thought,  his  grand- 
mother leave  the  door  close  by,  and  walk 
slowly  down  the  street,  supported  by  her 
stick.  She  turned  the  comer  and  he  lost 
light  of  her. 

'<BUly,"he  called  to  his  brother,  who 
was  chopping  wood  near  the  door,  ''did 
you  see  the  old  woman  t " 

*' Ay,  Tom,  an'  I  havena  seen  her  travel 
sae  clever  this  many's  the  day." 

"Weel,  Billy,  she'll  no  travel  long  in 
this  world.  Come  here,"  and  leading  him 
to  the  window,  he  showed  him  the  grand- 
mother calmly  knitting  in  her  usual  place. 
The  omen  was  accomplished  within  three 
weekp. 

William  McPherson  was  a  labourer  in 
the  parish  of  Taughboyne.  It  was  very 
pleasant  on  summer  evenings,  when  hi^ 
little  Mary,  his  only  child,  came  running 
to  meet  him  with  her  hands  full  of  roses 


and  woodbine  from  the  hedges  in  the  lane 
that  led  to  his  door.  Then  the  little  one, 
prattling  silver-toned  nonsense,  used  to 
conduct  the  weary*  man  home. 

On  a  June  evening,  he  entered  the  lane 
as  usual,  and  Mary,  in  her  blae  frock, 
dotted  with  white  spots,  sprang  out  of  the 
ditch  and  trotted  by  his  side.  But  she 
did  not  say  a  word.  While  he  wondered 
at  her  silence,  she  ran  on  and  fell  head- 
foremost into  a  well  at  the  edge  of  the 
road,  near  his  own  door.  He  saw  the 
accident,  and  heard  the  splash  she  made 
in  falling,  and  rushed  forward  in  an  agony. 
There  was  no  Mary  in  the  well — nothing 
but  the  mosses  that  shone,  and  the  ferns  that 
nodded,  down  under  the  brimming  water. 

His  child  met  him  on  the  threshold,  and 
flew  into  his  arms. 

"Peggy,"  said  he  to  his  wife  next 
morning,  "dinna  let  Mary  out  o'  your 
sight  the  day." 

Peggy  was  too  busy  to  ask  qaeationa, 
and  he  did  not  explain  his  reason  for  the 
command.  It  was  washing  day,  and  the 
mother  was  glad  to  let  the  child  go  with 
her  cousins  to  visit  her  aunt  across  the  fields. 

'<  Where's  Mary  9 "  was  her  fathei^a  first 
word  when  he  came  home  from  work. 

"She's  at  her  aunt's." 

With  an  oath  he  harried  in  quest  of 
the  child. 

''Where's  Maryt"  he  asked,  looking 
wildly  roond  his  sbter's  kitchen. 

"  She  ran  home  half  an  hoar  aga" 

Straight  to  the  fatal  spot  went  poor 
William;  and  there  lay  his  pretty  little 
Mary  on  the  ferns  and  mosses  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well. 

ACONITES. 

Broad  green  leaves,  and  cup  of  gold. 
Starring  all  the  wet  black  mould. 
Gleaming  through  the  drifted  snow, 
Giving  back  the  fitful  glow, 
Where  the  Budden  sunbeams  peep. 
To  wake  the  snowdrop  from  her  sleep. 
Heralds  of  our  spring  delights— 
The  aconites,  the  aconites ! 

Brave  as  hope,  and  strong  as  faith. 
Laughing  at  tne  bitter  breath 
Of  the  east  wind,  fierce  and  free. 
Sweeping  from  the  Northern  sea. 
Surging  winter's  reign  is  gone, 
April  will  be  here  anon. 
See,  where  February  invites  ! 
The  world  to  hail  her  aconites. 

Sweet  the  primrose*  tender  hue. 
Sweet  the  violets'  scented  blue, 
Sweet  the  wild  rose,  pranking  gay 
^Mid  the  *'  moonlight-coloured  "  may. 
But  dearest,  freshest,  as  our  first, 
By  wild  weather  roughly  nursed. 
We  give  our  promise-blooms  their  rights, 
Our  welcome  to  the  aconites. 
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RATSl  RATSl 

Alkost  everyone  will  agree  with  the 
writer  in  the  opinion  that  rata  are  one  of  the 
most  disgusting  species  of  living  creatures. 
They  are  everywhere  a  nuisance  and  a  peat 
Mice  are  had  enough,  hut  rata  are  tenfold 
worse.  The  frogs  that  came  into  the  houses 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  into  the  bedchamber 
of  Pharaoh,  could  hardly  have  been  worse. 
Bats  are  a  plague  wherever  they  are 
foond,  as  every  farmer,  and  muUiiudes 
besides,  know  to  their  coat  And  yet  it 
may  he  possible  to  say  something  good  of 
them.  They  have  a  place  in  creation,  and 
therefore  a  use,  for  nothing  exists  in  vain ; 
though  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  thousand  their  room  is  greatly 
preferred  to  their  company.  Rats,  too, 
have  a  history ;  that  is,  as  a  species ;  and 
not  a  few  amusing  anecdotes  may  be  told 
of  them,  and  some  that  are  interesting,  if 
not  amusing. 

Now  there  is  a  mystery  about  the  native 
country  of  the  best  known  species  of  rat, 
the  common  brown  rat  It  is  frequently 
called,  in  books  and  otherwise,  the 
"Norway  rat,"  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
imported  into  this  country  in  a  ship*  load  of 
timber  from  Norway.  Against  this  hypo- 
iheaia  atands  the  fact  that  when  the  brown 
rat  had  beeome  common  in  this  country, 
it  was  unknown  in  Norway,  although  there 
was  a  small  animal  like  a  rat,  but  really  a 
lemming,  which  had  made  its  home  there. 
The  prevailing  opinion  of  naturalists  is 
that  the  brown  rat  is  a  native  of  India 
and  Persia,  that  it  migrated  into  European 
Roaaia,  and  was  thence  imported  into 
England  by  means  of  merchant  ships. 

Bat  wherever  it  came  from,  it  is  here, 
as  may  be  said  of  a  great  many  other 
disagreeable  things.  There  is  a  rat,  how- 
ever, which  is  a  native  of  England.  This 
18  the  black  rat,  which,  singularly  enough, 
is  fast  disappearbg  before  its  modern 
rival,  the  brown  rat  The  common  water- 
rat  is  a  variety  of  the  native  species. 

The  black  rat  is  a  rather  timid  creature, 
with  longer  ears  and  tail  than  his  distant 
relative,  Mr.  Brownie.  His  lack  of  strength 
is  partly  compensated  for  by  his  greater 
activity ;  but  he  is  no  match  for  his  brown 
rival ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
"the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall.''  Many 
cases  in  proof  might  be  given,  that,  like  the 
American  Indians  and  the  aborigines  of 
Australia,  the  natives  are  fast  disappearing 
before  the  intruders,  and  their  audacious 


and  go-ahead  ways.  A  case  or  two  in 
point  may  be  given. 

A  London  rat-catcher  had  had  a  fine  day's 
sport,  and  secured  a  considerable  number 
of  both  black  and  brown  rats,  which  he  shut 
up  in  a  cage.  When  he  opened  the  cover- 
ing of  the  cage  in  the  morning,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  all  the  black  rats 
had  disappeared.  The  fact  was  that  the 
brown  rats  had  killed  and  eaten  all  the 
black  ones. 

In  an  old  book  called  "The  Vermin 
Catcher,"  the  writer,  who,  it  appears,  was 
a  practised  hand,  says : 

''  I  was  once  exercising  my  employment 
at  a  gentleman's  house,  and  when  the 
night  came  that  I  appointed  to  catch, 
I  set  all  my  traps  going  as  usoal;  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  I  caught  the 
Norway  (brown)  rat^  but  in  the  upper 
part  I  took  nothing  but  the  black  rat 
I  then  put  them  together  in  the  great  cage 
until  the  morning,  that  the  gentleman 
might  see  them,  when  the  Norway  rats 
killed  the  black  rats,  and  devoured  them 
in  my  presence." 

This  favours  the  common  opinion,  to 
which  there  are^  however,  not  a  few  excep- 
tions, that  such  places  as  cellars,  pigsties, 
and  stables  are  the  chosen  home  of  the 
brown  rat,  wlule  the  black  prefers  the 
ceiling  and  wainscoting  of  houses,  and 
places  under  the  tiles  and  rafters  of  other 
buildings. 

The  black  rat  may  still  be  found,  though 
more  rarely  than  formerly,  in  the  London 
sewers  ;  but  its  metropolitan  headquarters 
are  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  where  it  is  said  to 
abound  in  the  numerous  ditches,  and  to 
come  out  and  feed  on  whatever  may  be 
cast  up  by  the  tide  of  the  Thames. 

A  house  which  the  writer  occupied  for 
some  years  was  for  a  long  time  infested 
with  rats,  especially  in  the  early  part  of 
his  tenancy.  The  previous  tenant  had 
devoted  one  large  room  at  the  topmost 
storey  as  a  store-room  for  his  home-made 
hams  and  bacon.  The  stock  for  the  year's 
domestic  use  would  sometimes  be  hanguig 
there.  It  was  hung  up  in  a  way  in  which, 
one  would  think  the  rats  could  not  get  to 
it;  but  they  did,  and  had  many  a  rare 
feast,  for  nice  bacon  was  too  tempting  a 
viand  for  the  virtue  even  of  rats.  They 
found  their  way  under  the  floor  and  above 
the  ceiling,  and  made  numerous  large  holes 
in  the  skirting.  They  must  have  visited 
the  place  in  considerable  numbers. 

This  reminds  one  of  an  incident  of 
school  life.    While  prayers  were  proceed- 
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ing  one  day,  one  of  the  boys  burst  oat 
laughing.  He  was  *'had  ap,"  of  coarse, 
and  was  required  to  give  an  account  of  his 
irreyerent  behaviour.  He  apologised  by 
saying  that  he  saw  a  rat  quietly  descending 
the  bell  rope,  which  hung  down  in  the 
schoolroom.  He  was  told,  of  courfie,  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  been  looking  about 
hinu  The  master  was  litUe  disposed  to 
extremities,  but  must  maintain  discipline 
and  order.  So  the  boy  was  doomed  to  be 
punished,  unless  next  morning  he  was  pre- 
pared with  some  account  of  the  incident  in 
rhjme.  The  boy  set  his  wits  to  work,  and 
the  muses  favoured  his  suit— if,  indeed, 
the  muses  had  anythbg  to  do  with  it — for 
in  the  morning  he  was  prepared  with  some 
lines,  which  had,  at  leasts  the  virtue  of 
brevity: 

There  was  a  rat,  for  want  of  stairs, 
Came  down  the  rope  to  go  to  prayers. 

Of  course,  he  escaped  his  punishment. 

Beturning  to  the  house  just  mentioned, 
which  was  an  old  one,  the  back  part  es- 
pecially, perhaps  two  or  three  centuries 
old,  there  were  several  large  buildings 
running  back  contiguous  to  the  stables  and 
hay-loft  Away  behind,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  rapid 
stream,  were  a  tan-yard  and  a  fellmonger's 
premises.  Here  the  rats  had  their  head- 
quarters, and  thence  they  had  no  difficulty, 
by  means  of  drains  below  and  old  timbers 
and  roofing  above,  in  making  their  way 
into  the  house.  A  room  or  two  at  the 
back  were  seldom  if  ever  used — ^they  were 
unfurnished,  in  fact — and  thus  the  whole 
place  was  at  their  mercy ;  and  my  slum- 
bers were  not  unfrequently  disturbed  by 
the  noise  of  numerous  rats  scamperfng 
overhead. 

Occasionally,  too,  a  big  fellow  would  be 
seen  making  his  way  along  a  naked  beam 
in  the  scullery,  or  elsewhere.  After  a  time 
the  house  was  partly  rebuilt  at  the  back, 
and  some  of  the  old  buildings  were 
removed.  Then  there  was  a  fine  hunt. 
An  immensely  Isrge  chimney,  built  with 
huge  blocks  of  stone,  large  enough  for  a 
coach  and  horses  to  turn  inside  if  they 
were  small  enough  to  get  there,  had  to  be 
taken  down  for  the .  enlargement  of  the 
kitchen.  Here  it  was  that  the  rats  had  made 
a  rendezvous,  and  a  kind  of  sub-storehouse. 
Here  they  took  refuge  from  the  workmen ; 
but  it  was  an  insecure  hiding-place.  Their 
retreat  was  cut  off  below  by  a  number  of  men 
with  sticks  and  a  small  army  of  dogs, 
while  the  masons  above  removed  stone 
after  stone  from  the  chimney,  and  then. 


when  the  rats  tried  to  escape,  they  were 
immediately  kiUed  by  the  men  or  the 
dogs. 

A  more  clever,  but  less  exciting  method 
of  getting  rid  of  rats  may  be  mentioned 
here  as  a  matter  of  fact,  related  upon  high 
authority. 

A  gentleman  in  the  country  was  mock 
annoyed  by  rats,  whieh  constantly  vieited 
his  cellar.  He  caught  some  of  them  in 
traps,  but  the  nuisance  was  little  abatei 
Knowing  something  of  their  habits,  he  re- 
solved on  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  lid 
himself  of  them. 

He  provided  himself  with  a  large  oek 
box,  half  filled  with  meal,  which  wm 
placed  in  the  cellar,  while  he  sat— concealed 
with  sacks— to  watch,  just  having  a  ipy- 
hole.  The  rats  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance, first  reconnoitring,  then  timidly  ap- 
proaching the  box,  and,  after  a  time, 
attacking  the  meal,  keeping  a  look-out  all 
the  timcL 

The  next  night  the  same  plan  waa 
repeated,  and  the  rats  were  emboldened  to 
enter  the  box.  The  third  night  saw  them 
in  yet  greater  numbers,  and,  as  the  gentle- 
man had  placed  little  ladders  beaide  the 
box  for  their  convenience,  they  were  soon 
gorging  away  at  the  meal.  The  fonrth 
night  was  to  be  the  crisis.  The  raU  bad 
lost  all  fear ;  and  while  they  were  devour- 
ing the  remains  of  the  meal,  down  eame 
the  strong  lid,  and  they  were  all  safe. 

The  next  morning  the  box  and  its  con- 
tents were  removed  from  the  cellar,  and 
launched  into  a  pond,  where  the  robben 
met  their  decreed  fate. 

A  case  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
rats  was  related  in  the  "  Quarterly  Beviow" 
some  years  ago.  It  is  nearly  fifty  years 
since  a  persistent  attempt  was  made  to 
construct  an  atmospheric  railway  from 
London  to  Croydon.  The  writer  re- 
members it  well.  At  the  top  of  the  large 
iron  tube,  which  was  laid  down  between 
the  rails,  was  a  leather  valve,  which  wai 
daily  well  greased  that  the  tube  might  be 
kept  air-tight  In  the  night,  when  all  was 
quiet,  the  rats  would  enter  this  tube  in 
great  numbers,  to  lick  ofif  the  grease,  and, 
in  the  morning,  when  the  engines  wonld 
get  to  work  to  pump  out  the  air,  the  rati 
would  be  sucked  out  by  hundreds ;  for  even 
rats  cannot  live  without  air. 

It  was  common  in  some  country  places, 
in  former  days,  when  house  room  was 
spare,  to  turn  the  best  bed-room  into  a 
store-room  for  flour  and  com  for  home  use; 
and  the  custom  has  not  died  out  yet,  at 
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least  in  Wales.  The  writer  had  a  disagree' 
able  experience  of  this  not  very  many  years 
ago.  In  connection  with  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  charity  trust  deed,  which  for 
half  a  century  had  been  mal-administered, 
he  had  occasion  to  go  to  a  rural  part  of 
Badnorshire,  to  preside  at  a  meeting  for 
the  nomination  of  new  trusteea  It  was 
some  miles  from  a  railway  statioui  and  the 
journey  involved  his  staying  at  Uie  small 
house  of  a  farmer,  who  farmed  some  two 
thousand  acres  of  poor  land. 

The  dinner  which  preceded  the  meeting 
was  unique :  a  part  of  a  ham  boiled  in  the 
same  vessel  with  a  small  leg  of  mutton, 
and  cooked  with  reference  to  the  broth 
which  was  to  be  made  of  the  liquor,  and 
served  up  with  potatoes  resembling  lumps 
of  soap.  But  this  was  a  deUght  to  the 
night  which  followed.  I  was  to  occupy  the 
best  bed-room,  and  I  was  not  long  in  un- 
dressing. As  soon  as  the  slender  candle 
was  extinguished  and  I  had  got  into  bed, 
it  became  painfully  manifest  that  I  had 
undesirable  company.  Several  sacks  or 
portions  of  sacks  of  flour  and  com  were  in 
the  room,  and  the  rats  were  in  attendance 
for  their  nightly  feast,  Having  an  ex- 
treme disgust,  a  very  horror  of  the  noxious 
vermin^  deep  was  impossible.  I  knew 
that  though  rats  are  set  down  among  gra- 
nivorous  animals,  they  have  a  fondness  for 
flesh,  and  have  no  scruples  about  gnawing 
away  at  the  cheeks,  or  nose,  or  ears  of  man, 
woman,  or  child,  alive  or  dead.  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  reflection  by  any  means.  The 
only  remedy  was  to  keep  up  such  a  noise 
that  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  settle  to 
their  business.  Perhaps  I  succeeded,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  keep  myself  intact 
Happily,  it  was  summer,  and  I  had  to  rise 
at  four  that  I  might  breakfast  and  ride 
some  miles  to  catch  an  early  train.  The 
visit  has  not  been  repeated. 

This  matter  of  personal  experience,  how- 
ever, is  exceeded  by  the  following  case, 
which  may  be  perfectly  true. 

A  poor  Frenchman,  making  his  way 
from  Dover  to  London,  was  attracted  to  a 
small  roadside  ina  Weary  with  his 
journey,  and  hoping  to  get  supper  and  a 
bed,  he  entered.  "  Bring  me,"  said  he  to 
the  landlord,  "a  leetil  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese,  also  some  portare,  which  I  sail  take, 
and  myself  to  bed."  His  supper  finished, 
he  placed  the  remnants  of  ms  meal  in  his 
pockets,  and  went  to  bed.  Alas  !  he  could 
not  get  a  wink  of  sleep.  In  the  room 
were  some  sacks  of  flour,  and  he  had  no 
sooner  put  on  his  nightcap  and  put  out  his 


light,  than  a  party  of  rats  manifested  their 
presence.  Without  any  ceremony  they 
went  from  sack  to  sack,  eating  to  their 
hearts'  content,  all  seeming  as  merry  as 
crickets.  The  article  of  dress  in  which  the 
remnants  of  the  supper  had  been  placed 
contained  also  the  owner's  purse,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  latter,  he  had  placed  it 
under  hU  pillow.  The  odour  of  the 
cheese  attracted  several  of  the  rats. 
Instinctively  the  Frenchman  passed  his 
hands  over  his  nose  and  ears,  to  see,  as  we 
say,  whether  they  had  been  gnawed  off  or 
not  Satisfied  on  this  point,  he  now  and 
then  felt  the  rats  scampering  over  his  face,, 
and  attempts  at  sleep  were  unavailing.  At 
length  he  jumped  up  and,  calling  for  a 
light,  demanded  his  bill 

The  bill  was  brought  To  his  utter 
astonishment  ten  shillmgs  was  the  charge 
for  the  supper  and  bed.  The  Frenchman 
could  not  believe  his  eyes.  He  read  it  over 
and  over  again,  but  could  not  make  it  less. 
Then  he  began  to  rate  the  landlord,  and 
complained  loudly  of  the  rats. 

"  Plague  on  those  rats  1 "  said  the  land- 
lord. "I  wish,  mounseer,  that  I  could  make 
them  scout.    I'll  pay  him  well  thai  can." 

The  Frenchman  saw  in  this  proposal 
an  easy  way  of  settlement,  and  a  retort  up- 
on the  avaricious  landlord  into  the  bargain, 
so  he  offered  to  give  him  a  sure  cure  if  he 
would  settle  the  account.  "  Agreed,"  said 
the  landlord.    And  the  Frenchman  began  • 

ITirst,  den— regardez,  if  you  plc-ise— 

Bring  to  this  spot  a  leetil  bread  and  cheese. 

Eh  bien !  a  half-filled  pot  of  portare.  too ; 

And  den  you  get  de  rats  to  sup  vid  you ; 

And  after  dat— no  matter  dey  be  willing— 

Por  vat  dey  eat  you  charge  dem  just  ten  shilling ; 

And  I  am  sure,  vcn  dey  behold  the  Bcc»re, 

Dey'll  quit  your  house,  and  never  come  no  more." 


OLD  CHELSEA. 

There  is  a  subtle  charm  about  Chelsea 
which  is  not  of  the  day  before  yesterday ; 
but  which  brings  with  it  a  faint  echo  of 
the  life  and  gaiety  of  old  times.  The 
charm  is  not  idways  there ;  it  comes  and 
goes  like  the  shadow  of  clouds  on  a  land- 
scape. Tou  may  pass  and  repass,  and  see 
nothing  but  the  common-place  and  dreary; 
and  again  there  are  days  when  by  some 
mysterious  change  in  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, everything  assumes  a  certain 
grace  and  dignity  of  aspect:  slums  are 
transfigured,  and  slatternly  loiterers  in- 
vested with  something  of  the  picturesque ; 
courts  and  alleys  are  shrouded  in  soft 
shadows,  and  at  every  street  comer  you 
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gain  an  evanescent  glimpse  of  the  features 
of  some  past  century.  It  is  with  Chelsea 
as  with  some  old  dame,  who,  in  the  fnll 
light  of  day  shows  only  farrows  and 
wrinkles ;  but  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  same 
face  reflected  in  some  clouded  tarnished 
mirror,  and,  behold,  the  beauty  is  there 
once  mora 

And  Chelsea  should  be  seen  under  the 
influence  of  old  prints  and  drawings.  Its 
great  houses  should  stand  out  once  more, 
with  towers  and  turrets,  with  gardens  and 
pleasaunces,  pyramids,  and  fountains,  and 
quaintly-cut  hedges.  The  water  stairs  are 
there,  with  my  lord's  barge  in  waiting, 
and  crowds  of  wherries  dancing  on  the  tide, 
and  the  ferry-boat  putting  forth  with  its 
load  of  travellers. 

Or  is  it  the  old  Hospital,  the  one  un- 
changing feature  of  the  scene,  with 
Banelagh  close  by,  and  the  Rotunda  peer- 
ing through  the  trees )  Or,  should  we  look 
over  the  shoulder  of  young  David  Cox,  who 
has  come  to  sketch  from  his  lodgings  in 
Lambeth  the  red  brick  church  and  the 
timber  bridge  beyond,  and  the  green  banks 
of  the  river )  Or  a  bit  of  the  King's  Boad  : 
just  a  white  hous3  with  a  sorb  of  piazza 
in  front  and  an  old  post-chaise  at  the  door; 
with  a  hedge  and  a  turn  of  the  road,  a  few 
trees  and  quiet  pastures  beyond — a  scene 
as  purely  sweet  and  peaceful  as  the  heart 
could  desire  1 

Yes,  that  is  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
some  sixty  years  ago.  And  now  1  Why, 
even  the  memories  of  five -and -twenty 
years  ago  are  somewhat  puzzled  and  con- 
fused in  the  King's  Road  of  today.  It 
opens  now  in  quite  a  stately  way  from 
little  Sloane  Square,  which  was  then  such  a 
tousled,  frowsy  kind  of  place,  but  which  is 
now  putting  on  airs  of  grandeur.  There  are 
fine  shops,  and  tall,  new  buildings ;  and  in 
an  opening  yonder,  leading  once  to  a  laby- 
rinth of  quiet  little  slums,  is  a  chaos  of 
broken  ground,  with  hoardings,  and  sheds, 
and  an  engine-house  spurting  forth  white 
steam,  out  of  which  rise  the  outlines  of 
stately  brick  mansions,  which  architects  and 
house  agents  may  be  pardoned  for  calling 
"  palatial." 

And  thus  the  title,  so  long  borne  by 
Chelsea  as  the  village  of  palaces,  seems  to 
be  once  more  partly  justified;  the  palaces 
are  there,  but  where  is  the  village  )  Lon- 
don, fashionable,  wealthy  London,  is  in- 
vading the  old  village,  and  its  crooked, 
t^ortuous  ways  are  giving  place  to  floe 
squares  and  monumental  terraces. 

But,  before  we  have  done  with  the  King's 


Road,  it  assumes  a  more  familiar  aspect 
Here  are  butchers'  shops  festooned  witli 
cheap  joints,  and  resounding  with  cries  of 
"who'll  buy,  who'll  buy!"  Hew  are 
greengrocers'  and  small  coal  shope,  where 
vans  may  be  hired  for  pleasure  or  for 
removing  furniture ;  here  are  eating-honsee 
and  fried-fish  shops,  and  cheap  shoes  and 
slop  clothing  hanging  out  for  sale.  And 
then,  passing  beyond  the  busy  mart  of  the 
artisan  quarter,  we  oome  to  the  quietade 
of  the  World's  End. 

The  place  was  not  unaptly  named,  for 
even  now  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  what  lies 
beyond;  and  at  an  earlier  period  there 
were  only  narrow  miry  lanes  in  the  way 
of  thoroughfares,  which  lost  themselves  in 
the  mazes  of  market  gardens  and  deep 
ditches ;  and  beyond  here  the  King's  Boad 
was  a  private  way,  leading  to  a  ferry,  and 
was  used  by  the  King  when  he  rode 
a-hunting  to  chase  the  deer  that  was  in  his 
park  of  Richmond,  or  about  BoehamptoL 
And  in  the  days  of  William  of  Orango- 
who  rode  often  enough  along  this  Eing'a 
Road — a  conspiracy  was  hatched  among 
the  Jacobites  in  France  to  waylay  and 
assassinate  the  King  among  these  narrow 
lanes  and  waterways. 

But  for  the  gay  young  sparks  of  twenty 
years  ago,  the  King's  Road  and  the  World's 
End  suggested,  chiefly,  Cremome,  those 
gardens  of  delight  which  seemed  to  eon- 
tinue  the  traditions  of  Vaoxhall  and 
Ranelagh  in  our  own  times;  bat  with  a  dif- 
ference :  the  elegance  and  modiah  flavoar 
all  gone,  and  nothing  left  bat  a  rowdy 
kind  of  gaiety.  And  so  we  may  remember 
the  World's  End,  when  we  heard  the  chimes 
at  midnight;  the  tavern  lights  sbming 
forth,  and  the  flashing  lamps  of  carriages 
and  cabs,  drags  and  omnibuses  wiUi  pran^ 
ing  horses  adding  to  the  confosion,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  drivers  and  condactors 
mingling  with  shrill  laughter  and  snatch^ 
of  songs. 

Well,  this  social  morass  is  now  planted 
over,  and  Chelsea,  no  longer  gay,  aefotes 
itself  to  building  and  improving.  A  street 
or  two  stretch  over  the  former  site  of 
Cremorne  Gardens ;  but  nobody  has 
thought  it  worth  whUe  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  in  the  name  of  street  or  terrace. 

Even  beyond  the  World's  End,  Chelsea 
is  still  continued,  but  it  is  the  Chelsea  of 
another  hemisphere,  with  palms  and  tro- 
pical ferns  and  orchids,  and  rare  plants  of 
all  kinds,  flourishing  under  acres  of  glaw, 
along  the  winding  way  that  leads  to  Fnl- 
ham ;  and  for  its  glass-houses  and  nursenes 
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of  rare  plants,  old  Obelsea,  too,  was  some- 
what famed.  Bat  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  the  temperate  zone  for  the  present, 
and,  accepting  the  World's  End  as  a 
barrier,  torn  towards  the  river.  For  a 
vague  knowledge  of  the  world  that  ends 
hereabouts  tells  us  that  the  river  is  close 
at  hand.  And,  indeed,  the  World's  End 
leads  directly  into  Beaufort  Street,  and  so 
towards  Battersea  Bridge. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  Beaufort  Street 
there  lurks  a  powerful  perfume  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  about  the  street  itself  there  is 
a  quiet,  old-fashioned  solidity  which  adds  a 
certain  interest  to  a  retrospective  glance. 
The  solid,  old-world  villas— enclosing  a 
wide  quadrangle  of  roomy  gardens — must 
date  from  the  destruction  of  Beaufort 
House,  and  the  gardens,  no  doubt^  formed 
part  of  the  pleasure  grounds  of  that  noble 
mansion,  once  the  seat  of  the  most  noble 
and  potent  His  Grace  of  Beaufort 

But,  before  his  time — which  was  Charles 
the  Second's  time — and  later,  the  house 
was  known  as  Buckingham  House,  having 
belonged,  successively,  to  the  two  well- 
known  Dukes  of  the  house,  of  Yilliers. 
Charles  the  First  bought  the  house,  and 
gave  it  to  his  favourite,  George  Yilliers,  as 
one  gives  a  trinket  to  a  friend,  and  the  King 
bought  it  from  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middle- 
sex, a  Lord  Treasurer  of  the  period,  in 
whose  time  was  erected  the  handsome 
gateway  by  Inigo  Jones,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  was  removed  to  Chiswick  Housa 
And  before  the  house  became  Buckingham 
House  it  was  known  as  Salisbuiy  House, 
from  Robert  CecO,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
inherited  it  from  his  sagacious  father 
who  got  it  as  a  gift  from  a  woman — Lady 
Dacre — the  widow  of  that  Lord  Dacre 
whose  distinction  it  is  that  his  father  was 
hanged  for  murder. 

All  this  brings  us  well  up  the  stream  of 
time  to  Elizabeth's  days ;  and,  earlier  still, 
we  shall  find  the  Paulets  in  possession, 
who  got  the  place  as  it  were  from  the  edge 
of  the  axe — the  aze  that  struck  off  the  gray 
and  venerated  head  of  Sir  Thomas  Mora 

For  here  stood  More's  house,  no  doubt ; 
his  house  with  the  famous  garden  where 
King  Harry  walked  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  sagacious  old  Chancellor,  his  arm 
over  the  other's  shoulder.  Here  came 
Erasmus,  who  has  given  us  one  of  his 
yivid  pictures  of  the  Chancellor  and  his 
family.  Lideed,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  figure  of  Sir  Thomas  More  seems  more 
familiar  to  us  than  that  of  any  other  man 
of  his   period.      Often   his   barge  went 


to  and  fro  from  those  stairB  by  the  river; 
the  waterway  was  London's  great  highway 
then,  and  all  the  world  passed  up  and  down 
on  the  bright  sparkling  stream,  in  the 
bravery  and  show  of  a  continuous  pageant 
Was  it  to  Westminster  for  the  Court  and 
the  King,  or  to  Lambeth  for  the  Arch- 
bishop, or  to  Fulham  for  our  friend  the 
Bishop — all  was  one  to  the  sturdy  oarsmen ; 
till  at  last  they  brought  him  to  Traitor's  Gate 
and  the  Tower,  and  Father  Thames  saw 
him  no  more.  But  we  still  hear  the  echo 
of  the  frosty  merriment  of  the  old  states- 
man who  cUngs  to  his  jokes  to  the  end, 
and  takes  leave  of  the  world  with  a  quip 
and  a  quirk,  honestly  believing  that  he  is 
to  join  a  merrier  assembly  in  heaven. 

And  now  the  river  lies  before  us  in  all 
its  stillness  and  gloom,  but  with  a  wondrous 
light  upon  it  that  transforms  and  ennobles 
the  whole  scene.  Great  banks  of  vapour 
rise  in  masses  above,  the  clouds  of  heaven 
mingling  with  the  fumes  of  earth ;  and  yet, 
through  ail,  there  breaks  a  strange  and 
mystic  radiance. 

On  one  hand  rises  a  forest  of  timbers 
from  a  chaos  of  cranes,  of  piles  and 
caissons,  of  scaffolding  and  other  gear. 
The  old  bridge  of  Battersea  is  gone,  and 
its  successor  is  graduallv  rising  from  all 
that  confusion.  Beyond,  the  steamboats 
all  lie  in  a  clump,  and  Battersea  rises  from 
the  opposite  bank,  all  as  dark  as  a  thunder- 
cloud, and  edged  with  the  radiance  from 
above.  The  river,  sweeping  round  in  a 
silvery  reach,  breaks  in  the  foreground 
into  M  kinds  of  plays  of  light  and  shadow, 
and  the  barges  moored  below  show  their 
masts  and  flapping  streamers,  and  high- 
peaked  booms  all  swathed  in  red  sails. 

It  is  well  to  remember  now  that  we  are 
upon  Cheyne  Walk,  and  all  this  gloomy 
radiance  seems  a  fitting  accompaniment 
to  the  memories  that  come  upon  us  con- 
cerning Thomas  Carlyle,  and  the  silent 
gloom  of  his  latter  days  which  were  still  not 
without  gleams  of  inner  light  that  broke 
through  at  timea  At  a  street  comer  some 
of  his  disciples  have  placed  a  medallion  of 
the  grim  old  sage,  recording  how  he  lived 
and  died  at  number  thirty-four  of  this 
same  Cheyne  Walk. 

And  a  great  block  of  new,  red  dwell- 
ings towering  high,  and  dwarfing  the 
pleasant  old  mansions  and  comfoitable 
houses,  bears  the  name  of  Carljle  Mansions. 
There  are  many  fine  old  houses  along  the 
river  front.  Luidsey  House,  which,  in  its 
altered,  divided  state,  retains  the  name  of 
its  founder,  Bertie,  Earl  of  Lindsey. 
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In  one  of  these  booees  lived  John  Mar- 
tin, the  painter.  And  close  by  was  the 
cottage,  a  modest  bat  respectable  little 
dwelling,  where  a  greater  artist,  Tomer, 
spent  the  laat  days  of  his  life,  in  hiding 
from  his  friends — living  with  burly  Mrs. 
Booth,  and  generally  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  Admiral  Booth,  and  supposed 
to  be  an  old  sailor  in  retirement 

Bossetti,too,  lived  at  sixteen  Chey  neWalk. 
And,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  other  riverside  terrace  that  has  such 
associations  as  this  famous  Gheyne  Walk. 

And  who  is  Cheyne )  it  may  be  asked. 
Whose  name  is  so  honoured  1 

When  a  daughter  of  that  famous 
Cavendish,  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  fought 
so  fitoutly  for  King  Charles  in  the  North, 
and  who  wrote  a  notable  book  on  **  Horae- 
manahip,"  married  Charles  Cheyne,  a  man 
not  remarkable  in  himself,  who  twinkles 
feebly  as  a  satellite  of  the  planet  Cavendish, 
she  bought  out  of  her  dowry  the  old  Palace 
of  Chelsea,  and  its  Manor.  The  Palace 
was  in  Cheyne  Walk,  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Albert  Bridge  of  these  hitter 
days,  and  traces  of  its  garaen  walls  were  to 
be  met  with  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
behind  Cheyne  Walk 

But  to  realise  old  Chelsea,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  time  when  it  existed  as  a 
riverside  village,  with  church  and  manor 
house,  as  quiet  and  sequestered  as  any 
village  could  be.  The  manor  belonged 
originally  to  the  Convent  of  Westminster, 
and  the  manor-house  doubtless  made  a 
pleasant  country-seat  for  the  Abbot  when 
he  desired  chuige  of  air.  But  in  some 
way  or  oUier  the  place  had  come  into  lay 
hands  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  acquired  it  hone&tly 
enough,  and  built  a  riverside  Palace  there. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  fond  the  Royal 
Bluebeard  was  of  the  river.  From  Green- 
wich to  Bridewell,  from  Westminater  to 
Chelsea,  again  to  Richmond,  the  King 
might  row  from  palace  to  palace — and  he 
must  needs  have  Hampton,  too,  from  the 
wily  Cardinal ;  and  then  there  was  lordly 
Windsor  at  the  head  of  all.  To  return  to 
Chelsea,  this  new  Palace  was  given  as  a 
Dowf  r  House  to  Catherine  Parr,  and  on 
the  King's  death,  she  retired  to  Chelsea, 
and  soon  married  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
Seymour.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  came  to 
live  with  the  newly  married  pair,  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  then  a  child  of  eleven  years, 
was  also  an  inmate  of  the  Pakce.  *'  The 
weakes  be  shorter  at  Chelsey  than  at  other 
place?,"  wrote  Catherine  to  her  husband, 


who,  however,  treated  her  badly,  lad 
was  commonly  reported  to  have  poiiooed 
her,  hoping  to  marry  the  Princess  Elizibeth 
when  his  wife  was  out  of  the  way. 

After  the  death  of  Catherine,  Dadley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  got  posseuion  of 
the  Palace,  and  after  his  execution  his 
widowed  Duchess  was  permitted  to  reside 
there,  and  died  at  Chelsea,  and  was  bnried 
in  the  church,  where  her  monument  is  itili 
to  be  seen.  Eventually  the  Palace  was 
given  by  Charles  the  First  to  the  Dob  of 
Hamilton,  and  was  forfeited  daring  the 
Commonwealth,  and,  after  passing  through 
various  hands,  was  bought,  as  has  bwn 
already  tdd,  by  Lady  Jane  Gheyne.  And 
if  her  ladyship  is  permitted  to  revisit  then 
elimpses  of  the  moon,  and  to  haoni  her 
favourite  walk,  she  need  not  wanb  for 
distinguished  company  from  the  old  Pslace 
walks. 

The  old  manor-house,  superseded  by  the 
Palace,  was  placed  nearer  the  chorch,  aad 
is  commemorated  in  Manor  Street,  Lin- 
rence  Street,  and  probably  in  Justice  Walk. 
For  the  manor  had  its  own  jurisdietu»: 
with  a  cage  for  recusants,  aad  a  piir  of 
stocks  for  minor  offenders.  And  there 
lived  the  Laurences,  who  were  originillj, 
perhaps,  the  King's  stewards,  but  who  were 
the  chief  family  of  local  importance  in 
Chebea  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
to  1714,  when  they  disappear,  and  their 
house  was  occupied  by  the  old  Dacbess  of 
Bucdeuch,  and  Monmouth.  Eventoallj 
the  whole  property—manorhouse^  palw^i 
and  manor — came  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  celebrated  phyadtUt 
who  retired  to  Chelsea  to  sp^  his 
old  age  far  from  the  madding  crowd. 
Sir  Hans  originally  intended  that  his 
famous  collections  should  be  pieserred 
at  his  own  house,  the  Palace  of 
Chelsea,  which  thus  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  preservation  as  a  museum ;  bat  in  ^e 
end  the  collections  were  purdiased  by  the 
Government  and  removed  to  Montague 
House,  now  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
old  Palace  was  brought  down  with  a  ran. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  past 
magnificence  of  Chelsea  and  of  the  tenants 
of  its  great  houses,  it  would  be  pazzliog  to 
account  for  the  richness  of  old  Chelsea 
Church  in  its  tombs  and  monuments. 
There  is  a  More  Chapel,  too,  with  a  Lau- 
rence Chapel,  and  numerous  mural  mona- 
ments  in  both.  And  if  Sir  Thomas  More  s 
body  actually  reposes  in  the  Tower  Church, 
his  head  is  supposed  to  be  bnried  beneath 
his  fine  tomb  at  Chelsea.    Externally,  the 
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old  brick  church  has  a  quaint  and  _ 
aspect,  with  ornate  tombs  dnstered  about, 
adorned  with  urns  and  garlands,  the  whole 
in  good  keeping  with  tiie  old-world  aspect 
of  &e  neighbourhood.  Church  Street,  too, 
bean  the  aspect  of  the  humdrum,  quiet 
street  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not 
much  altered  since  Dean  Swift  lodged 
there  one  summer. 

Another  street  which  bears  the  same 
cachet  of  old  times  is  Danvers  Street 
*^  This  is  Danyers  Street,"  records  a  florid 
little  plaque  built  into  one  of  the  houses, 
with  the  date,  1696.  When  the  street  was 
built  —  not  with  its  present  houses,  but 
their  predecessors  —  Danvers  House  was 
Btill  standing:  a  magnificent  house,  built 
by  Sir  John  Danyers,  on  the  site  of  what 
was  perhaps  Lady  More's  house,  allotted 
to  her  after  her  husband's  execution,  when 
she  was  left  almost  penniless.  The 
entourage  of  the  mansion  may  be  traced 
in  Paulton  Square.  After  Danyers  came 
the  Dake  of  Wharton,  and  the  grounds 
about  were  known  as  Wharton's  Park,  the 
memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  Park 
Chapel,  and  Park  Walk.  In  1721, 
Wharton  Park  was  planted  with  mulberry 
trees,  and  it  was  intended  to  work  a  patent 
for  the  production  of  raw  silk  with  cocoons 
spun  upon  the  premises.  Bat  silk  never 
became  a  domestic  product  in  Chelsea. 

More  saoceisful  were  the  potteries — suc- 
ceeaful,  that  is,  in  the  beautiful  f uence  they 
produced,  for,  commercially,  they  hardly 
paid  their  way.  There  was  something 
exotic  and  artificial  about  their  constitution 
from  the  first.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
of  Culloden  fame,  was  their  chief  founder, 
and  they  began  work  in  the  year  of  his 
great  victoiy,  1745,  and  lasted  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  as  everything  connected 
with  the  works  was  sold  in  1764,  and 
workmen  and  patterns  transferred  to 
Derby.  The  kilns  were  in  Laurence 
Street,  at  the  comer  of  Justice  Walk. 

Chelsea's  other  great  product,  Chelsea 
buns,  are  still  to  be  met  wiUi  in  the 
neighbourhood;  bat  the  whimsical  old 
Bun  House,  with  its  fantastical  piazzas, 
which  stood  in  Grosvenor  Bow,  near  the 
river,  disappeared  in  1839.  Vanished, 
too,  has  Don  Saltero's  Museum  and  Coffee 
House,  where  Sir  Hans  Sloane'a  servant, 
one  Salter,  exercised  the  crafts  of  barber 
and  restaurateur,  as  well  as  showman. 
Salter  came  to  Chelaea  in  1695,  long  before 
his  master,  Sir  Hans,  and  his  house  was 
long  a  resort  of  wits  and  men  of  fashion, 
in  rustication  :    and  Bichard  Steele  has , 


described  it  in  one  of  his  papers  in  the 
"  Tatler." 

Just  a  year  before  Salter — that  is,  in 
1694 — came  to  Chelsea  for  its  fine  air 
and  the  repose  of  solitude,  Hortense  de 
Mancini,  errant  princess,  Cardinal  Mazarin's 
niece,  and  the  wife  of  the  Due  de 
LamaiUeraye,  with  whom  she  carried 
on  an  everlasting  '*proc^3.''  The  enormous 
wealth  which  her  uncle  had  bequeathed  her 
disappeared  between  husband  and  lawyers. 
And  the  brilliant  De  Mancini  came  to 
Chelsea  rather  poor  and  out  at  elbows, 
and  seems  never  to  have  paid  her  pariah 
rates.  She  was  glad,  too,  to  share  the 
profits  of  a  Basset  table,  which  a  French 
adventurer  established  in  her  salons ;  and 
the  gay  world  who  dined  or  supped  at  her 
tables  were  accustomed,  it  is  said,  to  leave 
gold  or  silver  coins  in  their  napkins  as 
an  acknowledgement  for  the  hospitality 
they  had  shared.  Her  bouse  was  in 
Paradise  Bow — a  name  which  has  been 
inconsiderately  changed  to  Queen's  Boad, 
a  road  which  leads  (UrecUy  from  Cheyne 
Walk  to  the  Hospital 

But  before  we  leave  the  river  terrace, 
we  may  remark  more  empatioally  the  dis- 
appearance of  old  Battersea  Bridge,  aad 
the  gradual  mountmg  up  of  its  successor, 
just  to  note  the  date  of  the  building  of  the 
old  wooden  pile  bridge,  ad.  1771,  whidi 
has  thus  seen  over  a  century  of  traffic  to 
and  fro,  and  has  for  a  similar  period  vexed 
the  souls  of  oarsmen  tHiooting  its  arches, 
say  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  stroi^  ebb  tide 
whirling  about  the  piles. 

Away  from  the  river  leads  the  Queen's 
Boad,  with  a  great  Cheyne  House  in  red 
brick  buttressing  the  corner.  The  poUoe- 
man  standing  there,  and  the  oostermonger 
with  his  barrow  farther  on,  have  never 
heard  of  Paradise  Bow,  or  receive  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  it  is  this  very 
street,  with  anything  but  credulity  and  witi^ 
a  slight  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
questioner.  But  there  is  Paradise  Walk. 
Always  there  is  Paradise  Walk,  which  the 
authorities  of  Chelsea  have  not  changed  to 
Queen's  Walk,  as  in  consistency  they 
should  have  done.  But  what  a  glimpse 
of  Paradise  we  gain  looking  down  this 
walk ;  the  houses  small  and  ancient,  with  a 
ferocious  kind  of  gloom  about  them  1  If 
here  is  Paradise,  we  will  travel  in  some 
other  direction. 

And  here  the  Hospital  comes  in  sight, 
always  comely  and  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
with  its  solid  elegance  such  as  Wren  could 
breathe  into  bricks  and  stone.    Here  was 
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once  a  college  of  divinity  founded  by 
James  the  First,  which  hardly  viable  from 
the  beginningi  came  to  an  end  with  the 
Monarchy,  and  happily  was  not  restored 
therewith.  Charles  the  Second  gave  the 
college  to  the  Boyal  Society  as  a  kind  of 
endowment  of  research ;  bat  it  was  only  a 
burden  on  their  hands.  And  then  came 
Nell  Gwynne  to  Chelsea. 

There  is  nothing  prettier,  in  the  not 
very  pretty  history  of  the  times  of  Charles 
the  Second,  than  the  story  of  Nell  Gwynne's 
dream.  How  pretty  Nell  nvas  riding  in 
the  King's  gilt  coach,  but  very  disconsolate 
and  oat  of  spirits;  the  EJng  rallying 
her,  upon  wUch  she  confessed  that  her 
distress  was  owing  to  the  following 
dream : 

"Methonpht  I  was  in  the  fields  at 
Chelsea,  and  slowly  there  rose  before  my 
eyes  a  beautifal  palace  of  a  thousand 
chambers ;  and  in  and  out  thereof  walked 
divers  many  old  and  worn-out  soldier  men 
with  all  kinds  of  wounds  and  scars,  and 
many  maimed  as  to  their  limbs.  ...  All 
of  them  were  aged  and  past  service ;  and 
as  they  went  out  and  came  in,  the  old 
men  cried:  'Gk>d  bless  Ring  Charles  I' 
And  I  awoke,  and  so  sore  discomfited,  that 
it  was  only  a  dream." 

The  ^ng  was  touched  with  Nell's 
story,  and  vowed  then  and  there,  with  a 
strong  oath,  that  her  dream  should  be 
turned  to  reality.  Others  were  interestiDg 
themselves  for  the  poor,  worn-out^  wounded 
soldiers,  who  had  no  resource  but  mendi- 
cancy for  their  old  aga  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
the  Paymaster-Oeneral,  was  very  active 
In  the  matter,  and  John  Evelyn  had  a 
hand  in  it,  too ;  but  it  was  Nell  Owynne 
who  made  the  project  move,  which  other- 
wise would  have  fallen  into  the  limbo 
of  good  intentions. 

This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to  write 
%  history  of  the  Hospital  But  as  to  its 
outward  relations,  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
)n  the  roof  of  the  Hospital  a  semaphore 
itation  was  established  in  1793,  in  com- 
munication with  the  telegraph  on  the  roof 
>f  the  Admiralty;  Chelsea  signalling  to 
(Vimbledon,  and  the  message  carried  from 
leight  to  height  till  it  reached  Portsmouth. 
ILnother  semaphore  on  the  west  wing  of 
ihe  Hospital,  signalled  to  the  station  on  One 
l^ee  Hill,  Hampstead,  and  so  to  the 
eastern  coast  at  YarmoutL  It  was  but  a 
ilumsy  method  compared  with  our  modern 
alegraphs,  and  liable  to  constant  interrup- 
ion  from  fogs.  At  the  present  day,  by  the 
ray,  how  many  days  in  the  year  is  Hamp- 


stead Heath  visible  from  Chelsea  HoapitaM 
But  the  old  semaphores  brought  brave  news 
in  their  day. 

There  were  and  are  some  fine  houses 
about  the  Hospital—fine  in  the  sense  of 
largeness.  Gough  House,  now  the  Victoria 
Hospital,  and  a  house  where  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  lived,  and  where  his  elegant  wife, 
the  mother  of  Horace,  breathed  her  last 
And  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hospital, 
Earl  Ranelagh,  described  by  Swift  as  the 
vainest  old  fool  he  ever  saw,  had  built  a 
fine  house  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 
The  Earl  died  and  left  a  daughterand  heiress, 
Lady  Catherine  Jones,  who  entertained 
King  George  the  First  at  Ranelagh,  accord- 
ing to  the  foUowine  notice:  '^In  July,  1717, 
Ring  George  with  a  large  party  of  his 
nobUity,  went  to  Chelsea  in  an  open  barge 
attended  by  a  band  of  music,  conductel 
by  Handel,  who  composed  his  celebrated 
*  Wator  Music,'  on  the  occasion." 

In  1733,  the  Ranelagh  estate  was  sold 
in  lots,  and  bought  up  for  the  projected 
gardens,  of  which  Lacy,  the  patentee  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  was  the  ehkt 
promoter.  The  Rotunda  was  opened 
1742,  and  in  1749,  George  the  Second 
visited  the  ^rdens,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  nobility,  forming  a  grand  jubilee 
f^te  in  the  Venetian  styla 

Another  erand  regatta  was  hdd  in  Jane, 
1775,  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  hh 
state  barge,  and  all  the  Royal  Princfs. 
There  was  a  perfect  fair  on  both  ddes  of 
the  water  as  far  as  Chelsea;  every  boat  on 
the  river  was  engaged,  and  music  sounded 
on  all  sides,  with  salvos  of  cannon  from 
the  great  houses  by  the  river.  When  the 
races  were  over,  the  whole  mass  of  boats, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Royal  Princes  leading 
the  procession,  floated  up  the  river  to 
Ranelagh,  where  the  fashionable  world 
were  entertained  at  a  grand  supper  and 
masque.  Bartolozzi  engraved  the  tickets, 
and  lucky  are  those  whose  ancestors  pre- 
served their  tickets  and  transmitted  them 
to  their  descendants. 

But  with  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
bright  star  of  Ranelagh  declined.  It  was 
no  longer  the  mode,  although  the  grounds 
were  sometimes  used  for  fdtes  and  public 
breakfasts.  The  last  great  function  at 
Ranelagh  was  a  ball  of  the  Enighto  of  the 
Bath  in  1803.  And  two  vears  after 
the  Rotunda  was  taken  down,  and 
Ranelagh  became  a  thing  of  the  pastw 
And  part  of  ito  site  is  now  a  populous 
neighbourhood,  with  a  Ranelagh  Rosd 
passing  through  as  a  solitary  reminder  of 
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its  existeDce.  And  that  U  jus^  behind  the 
great  barracks  which  no  doabt  occupy  part 
of  the  old  gardens,  while  rail  way -aidiDgs 
and  sheds  are  accountable  for  the  rest. 


By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE. 

Author  0/  **  Gtrald,"  "  AUxUi,''  etc.,  etc 


PART  II. 

CHAPTER  V,      "MOIS  DE  MARIE." 

Antoinbtte  was  very  much  disappointed 
that  her  father  did  not  come  home  on 
Saturday.  It  had  flashed  across  her  mind 
that  she  might  write  to  him  and  ask  him 
to  do  sOy  but  then  came  the  feeling  that 
she  could  not  do  this  without  her  step- 
mother's knowledge,  and  that  her  step- 
mother would  thinkitavery  odd  proceeding. 
When  she  saw  the  detestable  cousin^  how- 
ever, she  felt  sorry  that  she  had  not  done 
it  in  spite  of  everything.  And  she  was 
rather  lonely  all  that  evening,  while 
Madame  de  Montmirail  and  Captain 
Percival  seemed  to  talk  unceasingly  of  old 
recollections,  from  which  she  was  shut  out. 
To  be  sure,  now  and  then,  the  Marquise 
remembered  her  manners  so  far  as  smilingly 
to  a^k  her  to  excuse  them,  and  perhaps,  if 
the  Marquis  had  been  at  home,  he  might 
have  enjoyed  talking  about  England  as 
much  as  they  did;  but  then  Antoinette 
would  not  have  felt  lonely. 

There  was  nothing  strange  or  foreign  in 
being  alone  with  her  stepmother,  as  she 
often  happened  to  be.  Gelia  was  generally 
a  very  pleasant  companion;  she  had  a 
great  power  of  adapting  herself  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  the  ideas  and  ways 
of  the  country  she  lived  in.  Dress, 
food,  religion,  manners — everything  came 
easily  to  Oelia,  her  convictions  not  being 
deep  on  any  of  these  subjects.  Achille, 
for  a  man,  was  inclined  to  be  "d6voi,** 
and  she  humoured  him  in  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else.  Oonsidering  that  she  was  a 
convert^  and  not  a  very  zealous  one,  the 
way  in  which  she  kept  up  Catholic  obser- 
vances was  a  credit  to  the  Montmirail 
family. 

But  this  was  a  change  in  Calia  for  which 
her  cousin  Vincent  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared. He  had  never  idealised  her^  like 
Paul  Romatne ;  had  never  been  impressed 
by  her  angel  look  as  she  listened  to  a 
sermon  in  Wookborough  Cathedral.  He 
was,  therefore,  a  good  deal  startled  when, 
after  dinner  on  Saturday  evening,  Pierre 


threw  open  the  salon  door  and  announced : 

"  La  chapelle  est  piSte.'' 

He  and  his  cousin  were  sitting  in  two 
greac  brown  and  gold  arm-chairs,  talking 
about  England.  There  was  an  indefinable 
something  in  his  way  of  lounging  and 
talking  which  offended  Mademoiselle  An- 
toinette almost  beyond  endurance ;  she  sat 
as  far  off  as  possible,  her  dark,  bright  head, 
in  the  light  of  the  lamp,  bent  over  some 
hoods  for  village  babies,  at  which  she 
stitched  away  hard  She  longed  for  her 
father ;  though  no  doubt  he  would  behave 
with  perfect  kindness  to  this  Englishman, 
still  the  creature  could  hardly  have  things 
all  his  own  way,  if  he  were  there.  She 
remembered  a  legend  of  her  grandmother, 
who  had  once  asked  a  rude  man  if  the 
house  belonged  to  him.  The  recollection 
of  that  dear  grandmother  brought  up  a 
crowd  of  old  traditions,  and  deepened 
the  proud  resentment  with  which  the 
young  French  girl  regarded  the  free-and- 
tasy  Englishman. 

''He  is  not  agreeable,"  she  thought 
"  One  might  forgive  him  for  being  badly 
brought  up,  if  he  was  agreeable.  But  he 
speaks  ill  of  everybody,  and  sneers  at 
everything,  without  being  clever  in  the 
least     He  is  insupportable." 

When  Pierre  came  in  with  his  announce- 
ment, she  got  up,  laid  down  her  work,  and 
looked  across  the  room  to  htir  stepmother, 
who  smiled  a  little  consciously,  and  looked 
at  Vincent. 

**  I  thought  French  people  didn't  have 
family  prayers ! ''  he  said,  as  he  lay  back 
in  his  chair.  He  looked  from  Celia  to 
Antoinette,  but  she  did  not  look  at  him. 

''Not  that  exactly,  you  know — "  said 
Celia,  for  once  a  little  confused ;  it  was  not 
nice  to  be  laughed  at  by  Vincent,  of  all 
people,  when  she  particularly  wanted  him 
to  feel  the  superiority  of  her  lot  in  life  and 
all  its  arrangements.  ''  It  is  the  'Mois  de 
Marie.' " 

"  Oh  1  really  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am 
very  ignorant  And  must  you  attend  this 
— this  function — yourself  1  Or  can't  you 
stay  and  talk  to  me ) " 

''  No,  I  can't.  You  had  better  come  too. 
It  will  not  hurt  you,"  said  Celia. 

''No,  madame,  excuse  me/'  he  said. 
«  Unless  you  insist,  we  will  draw  the  line 
at  the  '  Mois  de  Marie.'  Besides,  I  should 
be  thought  a  walking  profanation." 

After  this  he  condescended  to  get  up,  and 
to  hold  the  door  open  for  the  ladies,  while 
they  threw  shawls  over  their  heads  and 
went  out  to  the  chapeL     He    followed 
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them  out  of  the  room,  and  lighted  a 
cigarette  on  the  terrace,  in  the  warm  still 
starlight  He  saw  them  go  under  the 
old  archway  into  the  lighted  chapel,  a 
few  other  figures  following  them.  After 
standing  oat  there  a  few  minutes,  he 
walked  slowly  and  softly  to  the  end  of 
the  terrace,  and  mounted  the  worn  stone- 
steps,  to  where  a  narrow  ray  of  light  fell 
from  the  low  arch  of  the  chapel  door; 
somebody  had  left  it  a  few  inches  open. 
Vincent  walked  like  a  cat — it  was  one  of 
his  accomplishments,  being  as  lithe  as  he 
was  strong — and,  standing  on  the  step,  was 
able  to  look  in  and  listen.  The  little 
chapel  was  yery  old,  older  than  the  rest  of 
the  house,  with  a  low,  yaulted  stone  roof, 
and  narrow  windows.  The  carved  stone 
altar  glittered  with  lights  in  silver  candle- 
sticks ;  it  had  a  covering  of  blue  silk  and 
lace,  and  was  loaded  with  flowers,  of  which 
large  pots  stood  also  all  round  it  on  the 
floor— roses,  geraniums,  marguerites.  On 
the  wall  above,  hung  pictures  of  saints. 
In  front,  a  red  carpet  was  laid  down,  and 
there  was  room  for  about  a  dozen  prie- 
Dieu  chairs,  at  which  the  ladies  and  the 
servants  were  kneeling.  A  sweet  young 
voice  was  reading  the  prayers  of  the 
"Mois  de  Marie,'  very  fast,  in  a  high 
monotone;  now  and  then  came  a  fine 
growl  of  responses.  It  was  Antoinette 
who  was  reading:  Celia  knelt  silently 
beside  her,  with  her  face  hidden. 

He  went  lightly  down  the  steps,  and 
;  walked  off  along  the  terrace.  Having 
pulled  himself  together,  and  lighted 
another  cigarette,  he  wondered  very  much 
how  Gelia  could  have  given  herself  up  to 
a  life  of  such  confounded  humbug. 

On  the  whole,  the  thing  put  him  rather 
out  of  temper,  and,  when  the  ladies  came 
back  into  the  salon,  he  was  inclined  to 
be  silent  and  sulky.  This  lasted  till 
about  half-past  nine,  when  Mademoiselle 
Antoinette  went  away  to  bed,  thus  re- 
lieving him  of  what  he  felt  a  sort  of 
restramt,  for  he  was  conscious  of  her  dis- 
like, and  inclined  to  return  it. 

Then  Oelia  became  industrious,  which 
was  a  little  tiresome.  She  moved  herself 
into  the  lamplight,  and  began  working  at 
a  large  piece  of  silk  embroidery.  Certainly 
she  made  a  very  pretty  picture,  sitting 
there  in  a  soft  circle  of  light:  a  more 
attractive  picture,  to  many  eyes,  than 
Antoinette  with  her  hoods.  Her  cousin, 
however,  sat  and  stared  at  her  in  a  dis- 
contented sort  of  way.  She  was,  perhaps, 
happier  than  he  wished  to  see  her.    He 


could  not  quite  understand  her,  or  the 
reason  of  it  all  On  the  whole,  now,  he 
was  a  good  deal  fonder  of  himself  than  of 
her — selMove  being  a  plant  which  richly 
rewards  cultivation — but  still  she  was  a 
most  interesting  study,  and  he  wanted  to 
ask  her  a  great  many  questions.  He  was 
only  checked  by  the  faint  instinct  that 
told  him  she  would  not  like  those  qaea- 
tions ;  and  even  now,  perhaps,  hia  cnriosity 
— a  form  of  self-indulgence — ^might  insist 
on  being  gratified  in  spite  of  any  warning 
instinct 

*•  Why  do  you  work ! "  he  said,  with  a 
touch  of  impatience.  "Can't  yoa  do 
nothing,  and  talk  to  me ) " 

<'  No;  I  want  to  finish  this/'  said  Celia, 
calmly.  "You  must  amuse  me.  Tell  me 
about  India ;  I  can  listen." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,**  he  said. 

A  slight  smile  lingered  aboat  Celiacs  lips 
as  she  bent  over  her  work.  Vinoent  was 
so  utterly  unchanged,  so  ridiealooBly  like 
his  old  self.  Every  word,  every  fcown, 
every  irritable  twist  in  his  chair  reminded 
her  vividly  of  that  old  summer  at  Wooli- 
borough,  when  it  used  to  be  her  boiiness 
to  charm  his  cross  tempers  away,  and  when, 
without  a  thought,  all  through  tiioieaanny 
weeks,  of  any  serious  conseqaence,  she 
used  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  feeling  her  power 
over  him. 

She  had  not  much  heart,  even  then;  batin 
truth  shewasabetter  woman  then  than  now. 
Her  way  had  been  down-hill,  though  her 
sins  had  not  been  very  great  ones,  as  the 
world  would  see  them.  Bat  perhaps  the 
inward  degradation,  the  falsenesa  to  one's 
self,  the  playing  with  life,  and  lore,  and 
duty,  with  no  better  object  than  outward 
comfort,  and  peace,  and  amusement,  may 
in  the  end  bring  down  a  soul  to  a  very  low 
depth.  There  may  be  more  hope  for 
people  who  have  been  carried  away  by  a 
madness  of  passion,  and  so  have  forgotten 
the  honour  due  to  themselves,  than  for  a 
practical,  self-preeerving,  loveless  creature 
like  Celia. 

She  had  a  little  thrill  of  amosed  nd\t 
ment,  as  she  eat  there  workinfr,  and 
knew  that  her  influence  over  Vineent 
was  just  as  strong  as  ever.  He  did  not 
know  it,  but  she  dkl ;  and  even  while  i^e 
thought  Um  a  fool  for  his  pains,  she  liked 
him  intensely,  and  was  consdons  cf  t 
thought  which  eame  of  itself— and,  to  do 
her  juatioe,  was  not  dwelt  upon : 

"After  all,  I  ought  to  have  married 
him." 

Then  she  reminded   herself  of  what 
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she  had  always  known — that  he  would 
haye  been  a  tjrant  No,  it  was  all  for  the 
beat;  an  ill-t«npeied  man  would  be  a 
terrible  bore  to  live  with ;  and  Achille  was 
simply  the  perfection  of  a  husband.  He 
adored  her;  and  most  certainly  she  was 
quite  contented  with  him. 

"Do  you  think  Antoinette  pretty  % "  she 
asked  presently,  with  an  idea  of  turning 
Vincent's  thoughts  and  talk  away  from 
herself. 

"  Yes  —  rather,"  he  said  carelessly. 
'*  Very  French ;  too  dark.  Those  sort  of 
eyes  and  hair  are  uninteresting — to  me,  at 
least  I  suppose  she  is  like  her  father. 
How  old  is  she — sixteen  % " 

"  She  is  eighteen,"  said  Gelia. 

**  Really !  A  stepdaughter  nearly  as  old 
as  yourself.  She  is  very  childish  for  her 
aga    Is  that  your  arrangement  I " 

Oelia  laughed. 

''  Not  at  all,"  she  said.  <'  It  is  the  way 
with  French  girls.    But " 

"  Married  out  of  the  nursery.  When  is 
she  going  to  be  married  %  Ah,  my  manners 
are  very  bad.  You  were  saying  some- 
thing." 

"I  was  gomg  to  tell  you,"  said  Oelia, 
"  that  she  is  not  like  her  father  at  ail.  Has 
nobody  told  you  what  he  is  like  %  It  seems 
so  odd  that  you  have  neyer  seen  him," 

''Romaine  picked  him  up  first,  didn't 
he )  That  was  very  queer,"  said  Vincent ; 
and  then  he  covered  this  remark  with  a 
laugh.  "WeU,  what  are  the  looks  of 
Monsieur  le  Marquis?— No;  nobody  told 
ma     I  didn't  ask." 

**  Look  at  that  photograph  on  the  table 
dose  to  you,"  said  Celia. 

Vincent  snatched  up  a  brass  frame,  out 
of  which  Achille  de  Montmirai),  broad, 
fair,  handsome,  the  picture  of  honesty 
and  good-humour,  looked  him  straight  in 
the  face  with  wide-open  eye&  He  held  it 
in  his  hand  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  put 
it  quietly  down. 

"  He  is  not  much  like  a  Frenchman,"  he 
said. 

*'He  is  a  thorough  Frenchman  of  the 
best  kind,"  said  Celia.  "  But  you  English- 
men know  nothing  whatever  about  them." 

"  Very  likely  not.  He  is  a  good-looking 
man,  at  any  rate." 

"When  he  was  quita  young,  people 
thought  him  the  handsomest  man  in 
France,"  said  the  Marquise,  with  a  shade 
of  satisfaction. 

'^His  looks  may  be  called  good  in 
another  sense,  too,"  sud  Vincent,  not 
unpleasantly. 


''And  what  his  looks  are,  he  is,"  she 
said. 

"The  fact  is,  Madame  la  Marquise 
thinks  herself  a  lucky  woman." 

"No  one  wQl  venture  to  tell  her  that 
she  is  anything  elsa" 

"  I  don't  suppose  any  one  will,"  said 
Vincent  "There  is  one  thing  more 
certain,  though—" 

"  What  may  that  be  r' 

"  That  Monsieur  le  Marquis  is  a  lucky 
man.  An  English  beauty,  an  English 
heiress — ^it  is  not  every  Frenchman  who 
makes  sach  a  catch  as  that,  It  entitles 
him  to  the  everlasting  hate  of  all  English- 
men. I  should  like  a  war  between  England 
and  France.  I  should  like  to  command 
the  regiment  that  takes  your  village,  and 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  on  while 
this  house  is  burnt  down.  Set  it  on 
file  myself,  perhaps!  that  would  be  a 
grand  revenga" 

Oelia  laughed.  "Horrid^  ungrateful 
wretch ! "  she  said.  "  Bat  you  would  not 
find  it  so  easy  to  set  this  house  on  fira 
The  walls  are  at  least  two  yards  thick." 

"Oh,  it  should  bum,  it  should  bum," 
said  Vincent,  and  his  eyes  ran  round  the 
room,  as  if  in  search  of  the  most  inflammable 
comer.  "  Ungrateful,  you  say  1  And  pray 
what  have  I  to  be  grateful  for  1 " 

"For  a  much  better  dinner  than  you 
would  have  had  at  River  Gate,"  Oelia 
answered  lightly. 

'*  Well,  you  are  right.  And  I  appreci- 
ated that,  I  assure  you.  Still,  even  at 
River  Gate,  there  is  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  cook  line.  What  a  barbarous 
monster  my  mother  had  that  summer,  do 
you  remember  %  She  could  cook  nothing 
but  <  rosbif.'    Do  you  still  like  '  roabif  t ' " 

"  I  never  liked  it,"  said  Celia.  "  I  hate 
English  cookery.  Perhaps  that  was  why 
I  married  a  Frenchman." 

"  It  is  the  only  reason  that  seems  at  all 
reasonable,"  said  her  cousin.  "  If  I  married 
a  Frenchwoman,  I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't 
answer  in  the  same  way.  Bat  what  a 
thing,  to  be  sure  of  a  good  dinner  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  I  Somehow,  Oelia,  to 
change  the  subject,  you  have  not  developed 
as  I  expected  you  would." 

'<  Developed  1    What  do  you  mean  f " 

"I  always  thought,  that  if  you  could 
ever  do  exactly  what  you  pleased,  you 
would  turn  out  rather  a  dashing  sort  of 
woman — ^if  not  fast,  horsey.  I  amastonished 
to  find  you  living  quietly  in  this  lonely  sort 
of  place,  with  nobody  to  amuse  you  but  a 
girl,  and  nothing  to  do  but  needlework 
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and  devotions.  Your  adopted  coantry 
would  let  yoa  live  a  much  jollier  life  than 
that,  I  know.  Yoa  might  be  in  Paris,  as 
gay  as  any  one  else^  and  down  here  yon 
might  do  anything  on  earth  you  pleased. 
I  expected  yoa  to  meet  me  to-day  at  the 
station  in  a  high  cart,  driving  tandem. 
Isn't  that  the  sort  of  thing  yoa  woald  like  1 
Instead  of  that,  yoa  are  Uie  pink  of  pro- 
priety in  a  carriage  and  pair.  Isn't  it  very 
slowT' 

''Anything  for  a  qaiet  life,"  said  Celia, 
smiling  over  her  work. 

<'So  it  seems;  bat  do  yoa  really  think 
bo!" 

« I  am  older,  wiser,  lazier,  than  when 
yoa  knew  me,  Vincent,"  she  said.  *^  There 
are  lots  of  people  like  me ;  they  want  to 
do  things  when  they  can't,  and  they  don't 
do  them  when  they  can.  Besides,  some 
men  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  hate  all 
that  sort  of  thing  for  their  wives,  and  my 
hasband  is  one  of  them.  So  now  yon 
know." 

"  Is  it  that  yoa  won't,  or  can't  % " 

"  I  coald,  bat  I  don't  care  to  attempt  it. 
I  shoald  lose  more  than  I  should  gain.  He 
and  hb  family  are  satisfied  with  me  as  I 
am." 

''And  yoa  like  to  be  admired  for  a  sort 
of  character  yoa  don't  possess.  What  an 
actress  yoa  are ! " 

"  And  what  a  eoasin  you  are ! "  said 
Celia,  with  perfect  coolness  and  good- 
humour.  ^'  Suppose  we  talk  aboat  some- 
thing more  interesting." 

''Certainly.  Have  you  yet  arranged  a 
marriage  for  Miss  Antoinette  % " 

"  Does  that  interest  yoa  1  No,  indeed, 
we  have  not  thought  about  itw  Antoinette 
will  not  have  much  fortune,  poor  child  I  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  a  difficulty." 

"Why  !  she  is  the  only  child— at 
least " 

"Yes,"  said  Celia  quickly.  '*Bat  her 
father  had  very  little  indeed  of  his  own. 
Jast  this  house,  and  not  much  land  with  it. 
Her  mother's  fortune  was  very  small,  too  ; 
she  was  one  of  a  large  family ;  it  was  a 
foolish  marriage.  And  my  money,  you 
know — well,  you  must  understand  that  I 


am  quite  independent  We  married  with 
'  separation  de  biens.'  Eyerythiog  I  haye 
is  entirely  my  own ;  and  as  a  good  deal  of 
my  money  has  been  spent  on  reBtoring  this 
house,  it  is  settled  on  me  for  my  lifa  Any- 
how, a  certain  part  of  my  hasband's 
property  comes  to  me  by  law." 

'*0n  the  whole,  a  very  comfortable 
arrangement  for  you,"  said  Vincent, 
"especially  as  yoa  are  sore  to  anrvive 
him." 

Celia  looked  a  little  grave.  She  stooped 
down  to  examine  the  shades  in  her  work, 
then  said,  without  looking  np : 

"He  is  a  good  many  yean  older  than 
I  am;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  survive 
hiuL  He  deserves  to  live  a  hundrsd 
years." 

"You  are  much  more  likely  to  live  a 
hundred  years,"  said  Vincent  "  One  does 
not  quite  see  why  people  like  yon  should 
ever  die.  I  always  thought  that  sach  a 
remarkable  thing  about  you — ^that  you 
shoald  never  have  had  even  a  finger- 
ache.     You  are  not  going  to  bed  \ " 

She  was  putting  aside  her  silks,  and 
rolling  up  her  work  with  quiet,  deliberate 
movements. 

"Yes/'  she  said.  "I  am  sleepy,  and 
so  are  you,  no  doubt."  * 

She  was  again  the  stately  young 
Marquise  who  had  met  him  at  the 
station ;  not  the  girl  who  long  ago,  in  the 
old  ion  garden  by  the  river,  had  objected 
to  being  told  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
pain.  She  gave  him  her  hand  with  an 
air  which  was  not  exactly  friendliness; 
it  seemed  meant  to  remind  him,  very 
gently,  that  he  had  his  limits,  and  might 
as  well  keep  to  them ;  the  personal  talk  he 
was  80  fond  of  might  go  too  far.  They 
were  not  quite  on  the  old  River  Gate 
terms,  kind  and  hospitable  as  she  naght 
be. 

He  wished  her  good-night  half  solkily. 
He  afterwards  reflected  that  if  she  chose 
to  give  herself  airs,  he  would  go  away 
to-morrow;  but  then  cariosity  said  he 
must  see  her  husband,  this  man  for  whom, 
with  all  her  coldness,  she  was  certainly  a 
little  sensitive. 
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By  the  next  day's  poat  the  Vicar  had  a 
letter  from  Hugh  to  b^j  that  the  appear- 
ance of  his  name  in  the  newspapers  in 
connection  with  Fred's  acci;ient  had  certi- 
fied an  old  comrade  at  once  of  hia  eirietence 
and  of  his  being  in  England.  That  this 
old  comradOi  Major  Mason,  RRG.S  ,  heing 
^  OD  the  eve  of  starting  on  an  expedition  of 
sport  and  exploration  to  the  centre  of 
Africa,  had  telegraphed  to  ask  if  Hugh  was 
''fit''  and  willing  to  join  it,  and  that  he, 
Hugh,  had  telegraphed  back  his  as&ent. 
As  he  had  his  outht/  to  prepare  and  little 
time  to  get  it  together,  he  was  compelled 
to  quit  Leeds  for  London  that  di^j,  and  to 
give  np  all  hope  of  another  yisit  to  the 
Vicarage, 

When  the  Vicar  had  read  this  surprising 
and  disturbing  newa,  he  glanced  acrofia  at 
May,  and  seeing  her  with  an  unopened 
letter  clutched  nervously  in  her  hand,  he 
said  nothing.  That  letter  also,  he  was 
quite  sure,  was  from  Hogh,  and  May  would 
know  the  news  Boon  enough  without  his 
communicating  it  to  her  abruptly  and  in 
her  mother's  hearing. 

May,  having  made  a  feeble  pretence  at 
breakfaatingj  hurried  off  to  her  room  to 
devour  her  latter  in  secret.  She  had 
the  most  certain  forebodings  of  its  being 
a  final  farewell ,  yet  the  reading  of  it 
was  worse  than  her  worst  anticipations. 
The  practical  details  of  the  when  and  where 
and  why  he  was  going  ma^e  her  realise  his 
going  more  intensely.  For  the  rest  the 
letter  protested  that  his  life  wonld  be 
happier^  and  not  more  unhappy,  through 


hi8  love  for  her,  and  the  sweet  sorrow  of 
the     remembrance     of    their     old     days 

together. 

The  effect  of  this  letter  upon  May  waa 
like  that  of  the  sudden  awakening  of  a 
somnambulist  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
All  her  reasons  for  abiding  by  her  engage- 
ment— Oower's  magnanimity,  their  deep 
indebtednets  to  him,  her  solemn  promise 
to  Fred,  her  vow  as  she  had  considered  it 
— all  were  as  a  dream,  as  she  realised 
that  Hugh  was  lost  to  her  for  ever.  In 
truth,  the  inevitable  reaction  had  set  in, 
and  Hugh  s  letter  was  rather  the  occas  on 
than  the  cause  of  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
which,  In  the  present  state  of  her  nerves, 
was  overwhelming. 

She  would  tekgraph  ;  he  might  not  yet 
have  quitted  Leeds ;  or  he  might  have  left, 
before  quitting  it,  his  London  address. 
She  seized  her  hat  and  put  it  on,  standing 
meohanically  before  the  glass  withont  seeing 
any  things  and  then  hurried  from,  her  room. 

Her  father,  who  was  padng  the  study  to 
and  fro  in  agitated  anxiety  about  her,  hear- 
ing her  quick  step  crossing  the  hall,  opened 
the  study- door  to  intercept  her,  as  it  were, 
accidentally* 

''Going  out,  dear  1'' he  asked,  bs  casn- 
ally  as  be  could. 

*'  Yes,  father,''  she  answered  guiltily,  and 
then  turned  to  try,  with  feverish  haste,  to 
open  the  front  door. 

When,  however,  she  had  opened  it,  she 
closed  it  again  impulsively^  and  turned 
back  to  lay  : 

*'I  was  going  to  telegraph  to  Hugh, 
father." 

*-  Yes,  dear ;  come  in/^  he  answered, 
leading  the  way  into  the  study  j  when  he 
had  closed  the  door  behind  them  he  said 
again,  but  interrogatively  ;  "Yes,  dear  1 " 

*'  He's  going  to  Africa,  and  I  want  to  see  ( 
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him  before  be  goes,"  sbe  faltered  with  fail- 
ing resolation,  for  a  moment  before  she  had 
made  her  mind  np  to  confide  to  her  father 
the  propoial  and  rejection  of  yesterday, 
and  her  reconrideration  and  repentanee  of 
to-day. 

*'  I  fear  he's  gone,  dear  —  to  London,  I 
mean ;  bat  yon  can  telegraph  on  chance,  or 
I  coold  take  the  next  train  and  see  him,  if 
he  has  not  gone;  and  get,  perhaps^  his 
London  address  if  he  has." 

'<Yei,  that  would  be  better.  Yon 
might  ask  him— or  take  a  letter ) "  she 
asked^  looking  up  into  her  father's  face 
with  a  kind  of  piteous  appeal  for  discreet 
and  unquestioning  assistance,  which  he 
understCKKl  and  responded  to. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  you'll  have  plenty  of  time 
to  write,  as  the  next  train  does  not  go  till 
11.30." 

She  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  telegraph,  too  1 " 
she  said  timidly,  for  these  two  hours' 
interval  might  make  all  the  difference. 

"  I  will  telegraph  whfle  you  write  your 
letter,  dear." 

*'  Thank  you,  father,"  she  said,  putting 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissing  him 
with  a  clinging  kiss,  which  expressed  the 
depth  of  her  relief  and  gratitude  for  all 
that  this  delicately-profifered  service  meant 
to  her. 

*'  I  shall  just  telemph  to  him  not  to  go 
till  he  sees  me  1 "  a£ed  he. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  hesitatively,  fearing 
that  this  might  not  be  a  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible or  effective  message. 

"  Or  sees  you  t " 

But  May,  wooian-like,  had  room  in  her 
mind,  even  at  this  crisis^  for  a  thought  of 
the  Mrs.  Grundy  of  Hammersley — not  in- 
adequately represented  by  the  young  lady 
who  worked  the  wires  at  the  post-offica 

'*  I  would  rather  you  sent  it  in  your  own 
name,  father." 

'<  Very  well,  dear,"  he  said  as  he  hurried 
from  the  room. 

Then  she  returned  upstairs  to  write  her 
letter.  Now,  she  thought  with  infinite 
relief,  tiie  die  is  cast ;  I  cannot  go  back 
now  if  I  would;  therefore,  I  need  not 
consider  anything  but  my  letter — only  my 
letter.  And,  indeed,  she  did  keep  well  at 
bay  all  yesterday's  counter  considerations 
— as  considerations  no  longer;  for  the 
matter  was  decided,  and  the  Bubicon 
crossed  by  her  fathei^s  telegram  to  Hugh. 
Therefore,  she  let  loose  her  whole  pent-up 
heart  in  this  letter  to  Hugh,  without 
allowing  a  thought    of   either   Fred   or  | 


(xower  to  divert  or  obstruct  its  fall  flow 
for  a  moment.  Indeed,  for  the  moment, 
she  was  almost  possened,  so  to  say,  with 
Hugh's  sole  image.  She  had  fot^t  w 
stubbornly  against  admittfaig  it  witl^  her 
heart,  that  her  forces  of  resistance  wm 
worn  out  when  it  carried  tiie  citadel  at 
last,  and  so  it  reigned  for  the  time  m 
ondbpated  possession. 

When  she  had  ahnost  finished  the  letter 
a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  the  none 
entered  at  May's  bidding.  The  moment 
May  heard  the  knock  she  had  a  miagiviog 
that  it  was  the  nurse  coming— at  this 
moment  of  all  others  —  to  summon  her 
again,  and  on  a  similar  enand,  to  Fred'i 
bedsida 

'<Welir'  she  asked,  with  scaxed  face, 
pressing  her  outspread  hand  upon  her 
letter  as  thourii  she  feared  an  attempt  to 
snatch  it  from  ner. 

«Do  vou  know  where  the  Vicar  Is, 
miss  % "  the  nurse  asked,  in  a  grave  voice. 

'<Whyt  What's  the  matter!  He'ejait 
gone  to  the  postoffice.  Is  anythmg  tiie 
matter  t "  asked  May,  in  sudd^  alans. 

^''The  doctor  would  like  to  see  him, 
miss." 

*' He's  worse!" 

<<I  don't  know  that  he's  worse,  min; 
he's  a  bit  weaker,  his  pulse  is  gone  a 
bit" 

May  had  started  up  and  was  now  los- 
ing with  wide  eyes  of  fear  and  enqim; 
into  the  concerned  face  ci  the  nurse. 

«  But  he  was  better  early  this  monmg.'' 

''  He  seemed  a  shade  better,  bat  M 
lost  it,  miss,  and  something  mora" 

May  looked  at  the  nurse  without  saetng 
her  for  some  seconds,  and  said  then:  "I 
shall  see  the  doctor  and  ask  him  to  wuk 
My  father  will  be  here  in  a  fewminnts 
now. 

"  Yes,  miss.** 

When  the  nurse  had  left  the  room  Uaj 
locked  up  her  letter  in  her  desk,  with  a 
passing  thought  of  exceeding  bittenie« 
that  it  might  never  be  sent.  BatiBg 
locked  it  out  of  sight,  she  gave  aU  her 
thoughts  to  Fred.  The  nurse's  minner 
was  much  more  serious  than  her  wor^. 
and  gave  the  impression  of  a  grave  crim 
in  Fred's  condition.  Therefore,  May  w 
prepared  for  the  doctor's  concerned  fc^, 
and  his  alarming  suggestion  that  fan  Leeds 
colleague  should  be  telegraphed  for  forth- 
witL 

*'  There  is  no  immediate  danger,  my  dev 
young  lady — none  wliatever;  but  ft'fj 
speciu   case  of,  I  may  sayj 
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portance,  and  I  feel  the  responsibility — I 
feel  the  responsibility." 

In  other  words,  though  May  fbrtonately 
did  not  so  understand  him,  there  might  be 
an  inquest,  and  Dr.  Jibblett  feared  to  stand 
solely  responsible  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
for  the  &tal  termination  of  a  case  which 
seemed — or  would  seem  to  outsiders — so 
simple. 

*'  He  appears  to  haye  been  a  good  deal 
agitated  both  last  night  and  this  morning/' 
the  doctor  continued,  looking  at  the  nurse 
for  confirmation,  to  her  obvious  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  I  was  telling  the  doctor,  miss,  how  he 
took  on  about  that  gentleman  who  was 
here.  Mrs.  Beresford  was  talking  again 
about  him  this  morning." 

''Just  so,  just  so.  It  would  be  better, 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  to  avoid  speaking 
to  him  on  exciting  subjects  at  present," 
the  doctor  pronounced,  as  though  deciding 
between  two  fairly  -  balanc^  eligible 
attematiyee.  "  However,  I  should  not  be 
prepared  to  say,"  continued  the  doctor, 
thmking  still  of  a  posslMe  inquest,  '*that 
the  change  in  him  this  morning  is  due 
altogether  to  agitation  of  any  Und.  It 
is  a  serious  case,  my  dear  young  lady,  as 
we  assured  yon  from  the  first — a  very 
serious  case,  and  he  has  got  on  up  to  this 
better  than  we  expected.  There  is  a  check 
this  morning  certainly,  but  it  may  be 
nothing-T-the  slip  of  a  single  step  back, 
my  dear  young  lady.  Still,  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  your  father,  and,  may 
I  add,  to  myseU,  to  have  Dr.  Leat  called 
in  again  for  consultation." 

The  little  doctor  talked  on  a  good  deal 
in  the  same  strain,  and  to  similar  effect, 
with  the  utmost  self-complacency,  thinking 
more  of  his  own  eloquence  than  of  its  effect 
upon  May.  Indeed,  he  fancied  that  he  had 
done  his  work  very  gently  as  regards 
May,  and  he  indemnified  himself  by  speak- 
ing much  more  plainly  to  the  Vicar  when 
he  appeared. 

Thus  it  happened  that  all  thought  of 
seeking  Hugh  in  Leeds,  and  indeed  almost 
all  thought  of  Hugh,  was  put  out  of  the 
Vicar's  head.  The  doctor  had  said  to  him 
in  almost  as  many  words  that  Fred  was 
sinUng,  and  the  poor  Vicar  hurried  back 
to  the  post-office  in  a  frenzy  of  anxiety  to 
telegraph  for  Dr.  Leat 

Meanwhile  Hugh  had  fallen  into  the 
background  of  May's  mind  also.  From 
her  father's  face  and  manner  she  could  see 
that  Dr.  Jibblett  had  given  him  even  a 
worse  account  of  Fred  than  that  he  had 


given  her.  Beyond  a  doubt  he  was  in  an 
exceedingly  critical  condition,  if  he  was 
not  absolutely  dyine,  and  she  took  her 
place  by  his  bed,  with  a  sense  of  standing 
within  the  very  shadow  of  death. 

Of  this,  however,  Fred  himself  had  not 
an  idea.  He  spoke  to  May  about  many 
things — and  his  mind  wandered  quickly 
with  all  the  discursiveness  and  inconse- 
quence of  weakness,  from  one  thing  to 
another  —  among  other  things,  he  spoke 
to  her  with  perfect  confidence  of  being  up 
and  well  in  a  few  days.  He  was  very 
gentle  with  her ;  ^tler  than  she  had  ever 
known  him  to  be  in  all  her  life,  and  very 
grateful  to  her — a  still  more  singular  mood 
of  mind  in  him.  Again  and  again  he 
recurred  to  her  prombe  to  keep,  for  his 
sake,  to  her  engagement  to  Gower,  speak- 
ing of  it  as  Us  salvation,  and  as  the 
crowning  act  of  her  life-long  goodness  to  i 
him.  ^ 

"  It's  done  more  for  me  than  the  doctors, 
Em. )  a  long  way  more.  I  don't  believe  I 
should  have  got  better  but  for  it;  and  I 
shouldn't  have  cared  to  get  better  either — 
a  poor  one-legged  beggar,  fit  for  nothing.^' 

Here  he  rambled  away  about  the  cruel 
ilMuck  of  such  an  accident  to  a  fellow  like 
him,  just  cut  out  for  the  stirring  life  he 
was  starting  for  in  Oalif omia.  fVom  this 
he  wandered  with  a  passing  growl  to 
Hugh,  and  from  him  he  returned,  as  he 
did  from  every  subject,  to  May's  goodness 
of  all  kinds  to  him,  and  especially  to  this 
last  instance  of  it  To  this  he  would  recur 
again  and  again  in  almost  the  same  words, 
without  any  consciousness,  seemingly,  of  his 
having  spoken  of  it  before. 

It  was  no  use  for  May  to  remonstrate 
with  him  for  talking  so  incessantly  and  in- 
continently ;  nothing  could  stop  him.  She 
tried  leaving  him  in  the  nurse's  charge; 
but  he  wodd  have  neither  her  nor  his 
mother,  but  only  May,  by  his  bed,  while 
this  mood  lasted.  As  a  last  resource,  May 
ventured  to  hint  that  the  doctor  did  not 
think  him  so  well  this  morning,  and  that 
he  had  attributed  the  falling  back  to  the 
patient's  over  -  exciting  himself  by  too 
much  talking. 

"Jibblett's  a  pompous  ass  1  If  talk 
killed  anyone  he  would  have  been  dead 
<^g^  ^0.  His  notion  of  doctoring  is  to  serve 
you  with  a  pint  of  phjrsic  per  day-— like 
a  milkman.  Thundering  idiot ! "  But 
presently  he  asked,  turning  frightened 
eyes  on  May  :  ''  What  did  he  say ) " 

"  He  thought  you  were  a  little  weaker, 
dear,  that's  all" 

1 
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'*ia  ibub  what  kepb  him  here  this 
morning )" 

"Yes,"  May  answered  hesitatingly. 
Then,  thinking  it  better  to  break  Vt. 
Leafs  approaching  visit  to  him,  she 
added :  *'  He's  not  used,  I  think,  to  cases 
of  this  kind ;  so  we're  going  to  have  Dr. 
Leat  again." 

"  Jibblett  wanted  him,  do  you  mean! " 

"He  thought  it  as  well  to  have  him." 

"  Bat  he  suggested  it  r' 

^'  Yes ;  I  think,  as  yon  say,  he  doesn't 
feel  easy  about  cases  that  don't  need 
medicine ;  he's  not  used  to  Uiem." 

Fred,  it  will  be  seen,  now  had  his  wits 
more  together  and  concentrated  through  a 
sadden  excitement.  After  thinking  things 
over  a  little,  and  patting  together  indica- 
tions the  significance  of  which  had  escaped 
him  before,  he  said : 

'<He  thinks  me  very  fill"  looking  at 
May. 

**  Not  very  ill,  dear.  What  he  said  was, 
that  you  had  over-excited  yourself,  and 
slipped  a  step  back." 

Fred  turned  away  his  face,  and  remained 
for  some  time  perfectly  stilL  Presently 
he  said,  with  his  face  stUl  averted : 

"  Elave  yoa  sent  for  the  other  man  t " 

"Yes,  dear." 

After  another  pause,  he  turned  his 
head  round  on  the  pillow,  and  said 
tremulously : 

"  May,  you  will  tell  me  what  he  says  I " 

"  Of  coarse,  dear,"  she  answered  lightly, 
resolving  mentally  not  to  hear  from  any 
one  all  that  the  doctor  said,  if  it  promised 
to  be  alarming. 

After  another  and  longer  silence,  during 
which  he  remained  so  still,  with  closed 
eyes,  that  May  hoped  he  slept,  he  said 
f  alteringly : 

"I— I  don't  wan't  to  die,  Em.— I'm  not 
fit." 

"  Fred,  dear,  you're  weak  and  depressed 
from  over-excitement,  and  so  have  got  this 
idea  into  your  head.  I  do  wish,  dear, 
yoa  would  try  and  rest^  and  you'll  be  your- 
self again  when  the  doctor  comes." 

Without  intending  it.  May  had  suggested 
an  odd  but  effective  motive  for  quieting 
him.  Feeling  as  a  man  who  waits  for  the 
verdict,  he  wished  to  look  and  to  be  his 
best  when  the  doctor  came — as  though  the 
doctor's  opinion  could  alter  his  state  either 
way.  He  therefore  closed  his  eyes  and 
tried  to  sleep;  but  thick-thronging  fears 
and  fancies  of  all  kinds  kept  him  excitedly 
wakeful. 

"  May,  yon  would  like  me  to  get  better, 


wouldn't  you ! "  he  a^ked  eagerly,  as  one  of 
these  fancies  flitted  through  his  braio. 

"Oh,  Fred  I" 

*'  Well,  I  mean  that  yoa  would  feel  r. 
leased  from  your  promise,  if  I  didn't  get 
better,  wouldn't  you  % " 

"  My  promise  1 "  she  stammered. 

"  To  marry  Gower.  Yoa  wouldn't  feel 
bound  to  keep  your  promise  to  me  to 
marry  him  if— if  I  died!"  he  uked 
tremulously. 

"Oh,  Fred!  don't,  don't  1 " 

''But  would  you  I  Tell  me,"  he  per- 
sisted,  with  childish  eagerness. 

"  I  would,  if  you  wanted  me,"  she  cried 
desperately. 

"Just  as  much  as  if  I  got  better  T' he 
continued  urgently. 

"Yes." 

After  a  pause  he  said,  as  if  m  sdeqoate 
explanation  of  all  this  exdted  emett- 
ness : 

"  I  want  you  to  wish  me  to  get  better, 
May ; "  and,  indeed,  this  was  the  childiih 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  to  hare 
May's  wishes — which  meant,  he  kner, 
her  prayers — with  him  at  this  criik  In 
an  illness  that  affects  the  nerves,  the  miDd 
often  becomes  as  childish,  in  its  weaksess, 
as  the  body. 

May,  however,  felt  that  she  hid  tt 
pledged  herself  more  solemnly  even  than 
before,  to  keep  to  her  engagement  to 
Oower,  under  any  circumstances. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.      CONFESSION. 

Dr.  Leat,  after  careful  euauiiAtioD 
and  enquiries,  pronounced  Fred  V)  be 
doing  fairly  well — qoite  as  well  aahelod 
expected — and  was  plainly  of  an  opinion 
(which  professional  etiquette  pievented 
him  from  expressing  plainly)  that  Dr. 
Jibblett  was  fussy  and  foolish  in  alsnoiBg 
the  household. 

"What  yoa  want^"  he  said  cheerBy 
enoogh  to  Fred,  **is  a  good  mental 
aperient  <  to  cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of 
that  perilous  stuff  which  weighs  aponthe 
heart'  You've  been  exciting  and  worry- 
ing yourself  about  something,  and  the 
mind  is  like  the  stomach,  it  will  give  yoa 
no  peace  till  you've  rid  it  of  what  troubto 

To  the  Vicar  he  said:  "Your  son  isM 
unstrung  as  a  fiddle  with  a  broken  bridge. 
All  he  wants  is  bracing,  which  he  can  get, 
when  he's  fit  to  move,  by  a  month  or  two 
at  Blackpool,  and  a  course  of  tonics.   And 
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be'll  soon  be  fit  to  move,  I  imagine ;  pro- 
bably in  another  fortnight" 

Tbe  real  patient  in  the  house,  apparently, 
vram  May;  at  least,  the  doctor  gave  her 
more  of  has  time  and  attention  than  Fred. 
He  bad  been  immensely  struck  with  her 
beauty  upon  his  first  visit,  and  he  was 
baxdly  less  stmok  now  by  the  change  he 
peroeived  in  her.    Much  to  her  amaze- 
ment  he  turned  upon  her  and  insisted 
upon   invaliding  her.    His  pleasant  per- 
emptoriness    and    her    father's    aroused 
anxiety  about  her  compelled  her  to  lie 
down  at  least  for  some  hours — ^for  she  had 
to  confess  to  a  racking  headacha 

Now  Fred,  being  as  the  doctor  said, 
utterly  unstrung,  and   having  his  mind 
wholly  prepossessed  with  the  idea  of  his 
danger,  read  everything  the  wrong  way. 
He   was  certainly  dying.      His  mother's 
distress;   his  father's  anxiety;   the  con- 
saltation  of  the  doctors;  Dr.  Leal's  un- 
considered quotation  about  "cleansing  the 
stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  which 
weighs  upon  the  heart;"  May's  absence 
under  the  plea  of  iUness ;  all  were  fuel  to 
the  fear  that  consumed  him — especially 
May's  absence.      What  did  her  sudden 
illness  meanf    Simply  that  she  had  pro- 
mised to  tell  him  aU  the  doctor  had  said, 
and  that  the  doctor  had  pronounced  him 
sinking ;  but  had  warned  them  all  against 
destroying  any  possibility  of  a  rally  by 
informing  him  of  his  critical  condition. 
Therefore    May,    who    would    hold    her 
promise  to  him  sacred,  had  to  be  kept  out 
oi  the  way  under  this  pretext  of  illness. 

Thus  it  happened  that  all  their  re- 
assurances of  the  doctor's  cheerful  view  of 
his  case  failed  of  their  effect  upon  Fred. 
He  was  prepared  to  discredit  them,  and 
he  did  not  daie  to  question  even  the  nurse 
particularly,  lest  he  might  hear  the  fatal 
verdict  he  feared. 

He  brooded  upon  this  idea  that  he  was 
dfing  till  the  terror  of  it,  in  his  utterly  un- 
nerved state,  overpowered  him.    As  night 
deepened,  this  horror  of  a  great  impending 
darkneis  deepened  with  it,  tlU  he  could 
endtire  it  no  longer  alone  and  unsupported. 
He  lent  the  nurse,  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  for  his  father,  and  when  he 
came,  he  deBired  that  they  should  be  left 
sione  together.      When  the  nurse    had 
quitted  the  room,  he  amased  his  father  by 
ukhg  him  for  those  spiritual  ministrations 
which  he  had  doggedly  declined  up  to 
this. 

After  the  Vicar  had  read  and  prayed 
with  him,  he  talked  to  him  so  unaffectedly 


and  affectionately,  that  Fred  was  moved 
not  only  to  tears — ^which  did  not  mean 
much  in  his  state — but  to  a  qualified  con- 
fession of  the  follies  which  had  been 
weighing  heavier  and  yet  heavier  upon  his 
conscience  for  the  last  few  hours. 

Among  the  rest,  he  told  the  whole  story 
of  the  forgery  in  a  curiously  modified 
form,  making  out  that  Qower  was  him- 
self somehow  partly  to  blame  for  it. 
When  he  came  to  his  account  of  the 
pressure  put  by  himself  and  Gower  upon 
May,  he  took  care  that  his  friend  should 
cut  at  least  as  poor  a  figure  as  he  deserved 
to  make  in  the  transaction.  He  had  a 
vague,  illogical,  but  perfectly  human  feeling 
that  he  somehow  raised  himself  by  redu- 
cing Gower  to  his  level  As  for  the  sup- 
pressions and  modifications  of  a  confession 
which  he  thought  was  being  made  on  his 
death-bed,  and  which  he  professed  was 
being  made  without  reserve,  these  also 
were  thoroughly  human.  There  are  not 
many  confessions  made,  even  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows,  wherein  something  is  not  held 
back  or  misrepresented. 

To  return,  however,  to  Fred  and  his  con- 
fession, he  mentioned  in  it  incidentally  the 
promise  he  had  extorted  from  May  to 
keep  to  her  engagement^  and  b^ged  his 
father  to  let  her  know  that  he  absolved  her 
from  it. 

''You  can  tell  her  yourself  to-morrow, 
Fred." 

'*  To-morrow  1 "  he  faltered,  turning  a 
look  like  that  of  a  hunted  creature  upon 
his  father.  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  live  tiU 
to-morrow." 

His  father's  reassurances  on  this  point 
he  answered  only  by  a  gloomy  shake  of 
the  head,  when  the  Vicar  quoted  what  the 
doctor  had  said,  to  which  Fred  objected 
that,  if  the  doctor  had  spoken  so  favour, 
ably— or  favourably  at  all--of  his  case 
May  would  not  have  kept  out  of  the  way' 
She  had  promised  to  report  to  him  all  the 
doctor  had  said,  and,  because  she  found 
that  she  dare  not  tell  him  all,  she  had 
pretended  to  be  ill. 

"I  assure  you,  Fred,"  his  father  said 
earnestly,  '*  the  doctor  thought  her  looking 
so  ill  that  he  insisted  upon  her  going  to 
bed.  Well,"  he  added,  seeing  Fred  to  be 
still  unconvinced,  "  she  shall  speak  for  her- 
self." When  he  got  to  the  door  he  paused 
and  returned  to  say :  **  I  shouldn't  distorb 
her  if  I  were  not  sure  that  both  you  ancL 
she  will  be  the  better  for  seeing  each  other. 
She  will  tell  you  exactly  what  I  have  tol^ 
you  a«  to  Dr.  Leat's  opinion,  and  you  wil\ 
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make  her  as  happy  by  abeolving  her  from 
that  promise." 

As  he  looked  for  some*  aBaent^  Fred 
nodded,  and,  after  his  father's  departure, 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  f  everiahly  upon  the 
door. 

It  was  not  long  before  May  appeared 
hurrying  in  in  her  dressing -gowii— her 
very  air  of  eager  cheerfulness  assoring  Fred 
of  his  reprieve. 

«  He  doesn't  think  yon  in  any  danger  at 
all,  Fred,"  she  cried,  as  she  neaied  the  bed. 
On  reaching  it,  she  stooped  to  kiss  him 
effosively,  and  continned,  ''  He  said  I  waa 
the  real  patient;  as  for  yon,  yon're  to  be 
in  Blackpool  in  a  fortnight,  and  as  well  as 
ever  yon  were  in  a  month,  really,"  she 
added,  nodding  emphatically. 

Fred  drew  a  long  breath  of  reliet 

"I  thought  yon  k^t  away  beeanae  of  yoor 
promise,  Em.  I  knew  you  would  keep  it" 
Then  he  proceeded  to  qpeak  <A  her  other 
promise,  not  only  absolving  her  from  it 
but  explaining  why  he  absolved  her.  He 
said  that  on  serioua  second  thoughts  he 
was  convinced  that  Grower  was  unworthy 
of  her,  and  would  not  make  her  happy  I 
In  &ct,  he  resumed  at  once  hb  character 
of  a  magnanimous  brother,  feeling  quite 
secure  of  his  father's  keeping  his  confession 
secret — by  request^  which  would  be  made 
to-night,  or  early  to-morrow. 

Afl  it  turned  out^  however,  the  Vicar 
declined  altogether  to  allow  May  to  con- 
tinue in  the  belief  of  Mr.  Oower's 
magnanimity. 

'*  Tour  sister's  happiness  should  be  your 
first  thought,  and  she  will  be  miaerable  in 
the  belief  that  she  has  behaved  badly  to 
such  a  man  as  ahe  imagines  lum  to  be." 

Afl  Fred  in  his  confession  had  minimised 
to  insignificance  the  part  he  himself  had 
played  in  tricking  May  into  the  engage- 
ment, he  could  not  now  urge  that  to  un- 
mask Oower  was  to  unmask  himself,  to 
May.  Wherefore,  he  was  reduced  to  soUen 
silence,  and  to  secret  and  bitter  repentance 
of  his  oonf  essioa 

Thufl  all  was  made  right  to  every  one, 
except  to  Fred — whose  remorse  for  his 
maudlin  penitence  made  him  morose  and 
unapproachable  for  weeks--and  toGh>wer, 
who  revenged  himself  for  May's  abominable 
ill-usage  of  him  in  the  way  Fred  had  feared 
he  would — by  informing  the  Vicar  of  the 
forgery. 

The  Vicar's  first  telegram  to  Hugh 
did  not  reach  him,  but  another,  addressed 
tohi^^  "careof  Secretary.RG.S,"  brought 


him  back  to  the  Vicarage  within  a  few 
hours ;  and  he  found  "  golden  joys "  nearer 
than  Africa. 

Intense  was  the  excitement  in  Hammer- 
sley  on  its  being  noised  abroad  tiiat  Min 
May  was  engagM  again.  Engaged  to  two 
men  within  almost  as  few  we^  1 

On  her  first  appearance  in  the  parUi 
after  the  report  had  been  spread  and  con- 
firmedi  she  was  waylaid  by  a  knot  of  old 
ladies,  who  greeted  her  in  the  followiDg 
engaging  fashion,  without,  however,  tbe 
slightest  intention  of  ofience : 

"Eh,  Miss  May  I  To've  gi'en  yon 
baiTOwknight  t'  sack,  an'  takken  t'  other  i' 
hie  plaee,  they  tdl  m&  Weel,  aw  hope 
thee's  fitted  this  time,  laa&  Thee'd  httdly 
tried  t'  other  'nn  on,  aw  reckcm." 

''Happen,  shoo'd  heeard  he  widn't 
wash,"  sugsested  another  facetionsly. 

" But  I^d  ooomed  in  for  amort o' bran, 
hadn't  he,  misst"  aaked  a  third,  iriM 
plainly  thought  all  sneh  explanatioDi  of 
Grower's  rejection  inadequate  in  face  of  this 
overpowering  conaideration. 

'<  You  know  nothing  whatever  about  &»" 
May  said  good-hnmouredly,  too  happy  to 
be  hurt,  **  and  I'm  not  going  to  tdl  yoo 
anything  about  it  either,"  she  added  hu^ 
ing,  and  nodding  a  parting  saluta 

fiat  in  escaping  Scylla  she  stroek  apon 
Charybdis,  for,  a  few  ateps  further  on,  ahe 
was  arrested  by  Miaa  Hick's  freoxied 
tapping  at  the  window.  Miss  Hick  cooM 
hardly  have  been  more  highly  elated  ii 
bigamy  had  been  brought  home  to  Mr. 
Spratt. 

'<  Which  is  it,  my  dear  I  WhickuA'" 
she  gaqied  the  moment  May  eateiedthfi 
room. 

"It'a  Mr.  Grey  at  present,''  Hay 
answering  smiling.  She  thought  it  beat  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns;  and,  indM, 
there  was  no  other  possible  way  of  foilisg 
Miss  Hiclf, 

"At  present !"  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
hardly  believing  her  own  ears. 

May  nodded. 

"  If  yon  mean  my  engagementi  Uiv 
Hick." 

Miss  Hick  gaeed  at  her  in  speechless 
amacementb 

"  It's  some  joke,"  she  was  able  to  esy  at 
last 

''It's  not,  indeed,  Misi  Hick  I'm 
engaged  to  Mr.  Grey,  and  I  mean  to  bnsg 
him  soon  to  see  you  and  receive  yov 
congratulations." 

"May,  you  accepted  him  in  a  hoffi  xoa 
had  some  quarrd  with  Mr.  Gower,  and 
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Bfr.  Orey  came  just  in  the  nick  of  time^ 
and  yon  took  liim  to  apite  the  other. 
Didn't  yon  noir  1 "  she  asked  toiamphantly. 

May  put  her  finger  myBterionaly  to  h^r 
lips. 

«<Htt8hl  You  mustn't  telL  I  daren't 
bring  him  to  see  you  if  you  tell  tales," 
she  said  amilbg  with  almost  paralysing 
ooolness. 

The  poor  old  lady  was  utterly  bewildered, 
and  was  tormented  with  such  a  thirst  of 
curiosity  that  she  called  in  Con  in  the 
evening,  as  he  passed  her  window  on  his 
return  from  his  work.  It  was  not  by  any 
means  the  first  time  that  she  had  pumped 
what  she  tqpk  for  valuable  Vicarage  news 
out  of  this  guileless  and  garmloua  creature. 

•'Grod  evening,  O'Nea" 

''  Good  evening  kindly,  miss,  an'  I  hope 
if  s  betti:ier  I  see  you." 

'^Vm  very  well,  thank  yoa  And  so 
you're  going  to  have  a  wedding  at  the 
Vicarage,  O'NeUt" 

"  So  I  undfaershtand,  miss.  There  isn't 
many  wid  your  sinse^  miss,  to  know  whin 
they're  well  off-^thete  isn't  so." 

"  But  Miss  May  is  going  to  be  very  well 
off  from  all  I  hear." 

''More  of  that  soart  to  her»  miss." 

*'  But  he's  a  good  match,  isn't  h%  O'Neil  f 
Better  than  Mr.  Grower-— or  Sir  George 
Gower,  I  should  say  now  % " 

"Sorra  a  wan  of  me  knows,  miss." 

"  But  why  did  she  give  him  up  tiien  t ' 

"Ay,  there  it  is,  miss." 

'<  They  say  there  was  a  quarrel  You 
didn'e  hear  anything  of  it,  O'Neil  % " 

"  Sorra  a  worrd,  miss." 

"Some  say  she  was  engaged  when  she 
was  a  child  to  this  Mr.  Grey,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead." 

"  See  that  now  I "  Oon  cried  as  a  note  of 
admiration. 

"But  what  do  they  say  at  the  Vicarage, 
O'Neal" 

"  Ah,  ahure,  miss,  they  hears  nothin'  up 
at  the  Vicarage,"  Con  answered  with  an 
air  of  the  most  perfect  innocence,  suggestbg 
that  the  Vicarage  was  the  last  place  from 
which  to  get  news  of  this  kind. 

"But  they  talk  freely  to  an  old  servant 
like  you,  O'Neil,"  rejoined  Miw  Hick 
coaxingly,  for  she  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
sarcasm  of  Con's  suggestion. 

"That's  what  the  Vicar  says.  <Con,'  he 
says,  '  I  tell  you  anything,'  he  says,  '  be- 
kase  you  tells  no  wan  nothin'.'  'Arrah 
thin,  yere  rivirence,'  I  says,  'there's  no 
one  wan  to  tell  nothin'  to  in  this  place,' 
I  says,  'i.Tj  begorra,  they  knows  every- 


thing about  ye  afore  ye  know  it  yerself,' 
I  says.  An'  that's  as  thrue  as  ye're  sittin' 
there,  miss,"  Con  added,  looking  solemnly 
at  Miss  Hick,  as  though  she  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  credit  such  gossipmongering. 
Then  rising  suddenly — for  Miss  Hick  had 
insisted  on  his  seating  himself— he  said 
with  an  abrupt  change  of  tone  to  one  (tf 
concentrated  sarcastic  bitterness : 

"Good  night,  mice,  an'  thank  ye,"  and 
without  another  word  he  quitted  the  room 
and  the  housa 

^  Not  until  after  be  had  been  gone  some 
time  did  it  dawn  upon  Mies  Hick,  that  his 
thanks  were  ironically  intended  for  the 
news  she  bad  imparted  to  him  ;  and  that 
he  had  been  audaciously  sarcastic  through- 
out the  interview.  In  fact,  Con,  being 
furious  at  the  freedom  taken  with  May's 
name  in  Hammersley,  was  gkd  to  relieve 
himself  of  this  bit  of  wholesome  sarcasm, 
which  the  old  lady  mig)&t  digest  at  her 


In  spite,  however,  of  Con's  discretion,  it 
got  out  through  another  Vicarage  servant, 
that  May's  engagement  to  Gower  was  the 
price  of  Fred's  extrication  at  Gower's 
expense  from  some  horrible  scrape;  and 
that  Fred's  confession,  upon  what  he 
thought  to  be  hia  deaUi-bed,  of  this  scrape 
to  his  father,  had  freed  May  honourably 
from  the  insupportable  entanglement. 
Mrs.  Beresford,  who  next  to  Fred  himself 
was  most  interested  in  keeping  the  secret, 
had  most  to  do  with  divulging  it,  through 
such  indiscreet  and  reiterated  defence  of 
Fred  (m  the  servant's  hearing),  as  suggested 
bit  by  bit  the  whole  story. 

Fred,  however,  affected  to  believe  Hugh 
the  informer,  and  his  incessant  .meers  at 
the  man  who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  almost  completely  disenchanted 
May  with  her  once  idolised  brother. 

Hugh,  on  the  other  hand,  crowned  Fred's 
detestation  of  him  by  providii^  a  livelihood 
for  the  ]ife  he  had  saved  Me  succeeded, 
through  his  influence  with  some  friends 
abroad,  in  securing  Fred  a  lucrative 
agency. 

It  needs  a  magnanimous  man  to  be 
grateful  for  magnanimity,  whereas  Fred 
W88  below  even  that  level  of  human  nature 
which  repays  with  hatred  benefits  it  cannot 
repay  in  kind. 

Mrs.  Beresford  became  reconcfled  to  the 
loss  of  the  Gower  title  and  estates  through 
the  reports  that  reached  her,  Irom  time  to 
time,  of  the  vicious  excesses  and  wild  ex- 
travagances of  Sir  Augustus  Gower,  who 
took  —  among  other  follies  —  to  theatre- 
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managing,  and  married  eventnally  the 
saucy  ''aoubrette"  of  his  farces — a  marriage 
which  tamed  oat  excellently. 

Hngh  settled  down  contentedly,  after  the 
manner  of  so  many  adventaroas  yoaths,  to 
the  uneyentful  life  of  a  ooantry  gentleman^ 
He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  a  headlong 
hanter,  and,  above  all — in  his  own  estima- 
tion— ^his  wife's  hasband. 

He  had  an  anshaken  belief  in  May's 
literary  Renins,  who,  he  thonght,  woald 
certainly  have  astonished  the  world  with 
fiction  as  good  as  George  Eliof  s,  or  with 
poetry  as  good  as  Mrs.  Browning's,  if  she 
had  not  given  ap  to  her  hasband  and 
children  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

May's  better-groaDded  reverence  for  the 
rough  virtaes  of  his  manliness  was  not  less 
setUed  and  profound.  Their  chief  quarrels 
were  about  their  boys,  whom  Hugh,  oddly 
enough,  would  have  kept  to  their  books, 
when  May  wished  them  in  the  woods 
with  their  father.  They  had  their 
quarrels  and  their  troubles,  of  course,  but 
love  survived  them,  and  drew  from  them 
increased  sweetness,  as  the  sun  draws  a 
richer  incense  from  the  flowers  while  wet 
with  the  tears  of  a  passing  storm. 


READING  AND  ITS  BISCUITS. 

As  the  train  slackens  speed  on  approach- 
ing Reading — the  Great  Western  down 
train  that  is — you  may  gain  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  the  environments  of  the  place, 
such  a  scene  as  the  traveller  of  old  along 
the  western  road  might  have  enjoyed  in 
more  leisurely  fashion.  Here  are  beautif  al 
green  meadows;  there  the  River  Thames 
winds  in  silvery  folds ;  a  cluster  of  roofs 
and  spires  rises  from  the  green  plain ;  hills 
show  beyond  in  hazy  distance,  suggesting 
the  approach  to  a  land  di£fering  somewhat 
from  the  great  metropolitan  area  with 
which  we  are  familiar;  the  land  of  the 
West,  indeed,  of  which  Reading  may  be 
regarded  as  the  frontier  town.  Then  we 
get  a  nearer  view  of  the  town,  its  works, 
and  public  buildings,  its  grey  old  church 
towers,  and  bright  new  stores  and  shops, 
as  the  train  glides  into  the  station. 

A  few  centuries  ago,  the  first  view  of 
Reading  would  perhaps  from  a  distance 
have  been  more  imposing.  The  minster 
tower  of  its  great  abbey  would  have 
dominated  the  scene,  with  halls  and 
doisters  adjoining,  with  embattled  gates 
and  massive  walls.  Then  should  we  have 
heard  bells  chiming  continually  from  abbey, 


from  friary,  from  church  and  guild  ebpeL 
In  the  narrow  streets,  with  the  tall  tamber 
houses  in  overhanging  stages  ahnoBt  shnt- 
ting  out  the  light  of  day,  we  might  have  met 
some  statelj^  pageant  irom  the  abbey  walfa; 
the  Abbot  m  hk  glittering  cope,  preceded 
by  the  great  processional  cross,  and  fd- 
lowed  bjr  the  stately  Benedictine  btheti. 
Or  it  mipht  be  some  procession  of  tlie 
guilds,  with  jolly  clothiers  and  dignified 
merchants  widking  behind  their  burneit 
Or,  croBsuag  over  the  high-arched  bridge, 
we  might  have  met  a  train  of  pack-hones 
from  the  West  Country,  laden  with  wool 
and  doth  for  the  halls  and  marketo  of 
Londoa 

Then  you  might  have  seen  slong  Hm 
strand  of  the  sparkling  Kennet,  womeD 
with  tubs  and  baskets,  beating  dothei  i&d 
whitening  linen  in  the  running  stream.  It 
may  be  that  the  King  is  at  the  abbey,  ud 
that  the  Royal  linen  is  bleaching  in  the 
river,  for  His  Majesty  is  often  at  the 
abbey  in  his  progresses,  and  the  greet 
banqueting  haU  is  the  scene  of  ttojtl 
feasts,  of  councils,  and  even  of  Pulii- 
ments. 

But  the  grand  yet  sombre  features  of 
other  days  are  replaced  by  the  eheerfi 
briskness  of  the  present  Initesd  of 
monks  and  friars  we  have  the  Boird 
School  children  in  procession,  and  children'! 
voices  and  the  songs  they  smg  in  onisoD, 
replace  the  echoing  drone  of  loDg'dnvn 
anthems.  For  to-day  everything  is  modein 
about  Beadbg.  Brisk,  clean,  uid  floaiuh- 
ing,  the  town  has  regained  all,  and  lome- 
thing  more,  of  its  ancient  proaperiftf.  In 
summer,  the  surrounding  Ude  aie 
carpeted  in  rainbow  colours,  with  mytiadi 
of  flowers,  which  bloom  not  unseeD,  nor 
merely  to  decay,  but  to  fiuniah  eeeds, 
destined  to  make  bright  the  gaidena  of 
great  London,  and  other  parts  remote  and 
near.  More  homely,  too,  bnt  with  the 
beauty  of  utility,  are  the  wide  phmta- 
tions  of  the  vegetables  cf  the  market- 
gardener  and  agriculturalist,  which  UoeaoiDi 
too,  after  their  fashion,  and  tianamit  their 
virtues,  enhanced  by  a  jadicioas  aelectioDi 
to  a  fiiture  race  of  bigger  cabbsgei,  of 
more  prolific  beans,  of  turnips  wider  in 
girth,  of  potatoes  more  floury  and  better 
flavoored. 

But,  great  as  it  is  in  seeds.  Beading  bis 
a  still  more  important  prodact^  which  has 
carried  its  name  and  fame  all  over  the 
round  world  It  is  the  biacuit  that  gives 
the  place  its  pre-eminence — ^the  toothaone, 
useful,  always  aoceptable,  and  with  pbaanre- 
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to-be-manched,  biacait.  Eaglbh  biscoits 
everywhere  oarry  the  palm  ;  even  the 
French,  who  are  apt  to  plume  themselves 
upon  superiority  in  all  things  edible,  con- 
fess that  our  biscuits  are  not  to  be  beaten ; 
and  of  English  biscuits  Reading  is  the 
chiefest  and  most  famous  fount. 

When  you  have  once  reached  Reading, 
it  is  not  hard  to  find  the  great  biscuit 
factory.  '*Indade,  ye  can't  miss  it,"  says 
an  Irish  labourer,  who  is  at  work  with  a 
barrow  and  a  broom,  sweeping  up  and 
making  tidy,  where  already  everything 
seems  tolerably  neat  and  clean.  But  to 
make  sure,  the  friendly  Irishman  leaves 
his  barrow  and  broom  to  work  by  diem- 
selves  for  a  few  moments,  while  he  leads 
the  way  to  a  point  where  the  buildings  are 
unmistakably  in  evidence,  the  rows  of 
square  chimneys,  the  clustered  roofs,  the 
tall,  round  columns,  which  are  to  the  other 
chimneys  as  the  high  towers  of  the  abbey 
were  to  the  pinnacles  about  its  roofs. 

Yet,  when  you  have  reached  the  works, 
yon  are  not  there  altogether.  A  wide 
gateway  opens;  but  that  is  not  the  way 
in ;  a  river  is  crossed,  the  Rennet,  flowing 
tranquilly  as  a  canal  with  a  barge  or  two 
lying  moored  to  some  quiet  wharf.  The 
river  disappears,  is  swallowed  up  as  it  were 
in  the  biscuit  factory;  bridged  across  and 
arched  over,  with  cpveined  roofs  and 
flying  passages  leading  to  and  fro.  Then 
there  is  another  gateway ;  and  that  is  also 
dosed  to  strangers.  Still  you  may  be  sure 
you  are  on  the  right  track.  For  there 
rises  a  slight  fume  from  the  rows  of  lesser 
chimneys  which  spreads  abroad  with  a 
flavour  of  the  spice  islands,  with  a  grateful 
incense,  as  of  the  baking-day  of  youth, 
when  idl  kinds  of  cakes  were  in  preparation 
for  some  household  feast  And  so,  soothed 
by  pleasant  odours,  you  pursue  your  way, 
till,  finally  passing  into  another  street  in 
what  seems  to  be  quite  a  different  quarter 
of  the  town,  there  you  are — ^at  the  door 
of  the  chief  offices.     • 

When  you  see  counting-houses  and 
private  offices  stretching  out  into  the 
distance,  with  an  array  of  busy  clerks,  and 
telephone  boxes,  and  telegraphic  machines, 
and  other  devices  for  saving  time  and 
laboar,  yoa  begin  to  realise  the  importance 
of  the  biscuit,  and  of  its  manufacture  as 
carried  on  at  Reading. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  biscuits,  no 
doabt,  and  of  sorts.  The  great  Abemethy 
had  bequeathed  his  bjscuit  to  dyspeptic 
humanity ;  there  were  captain's  biscuits 
and  ship's  bi^cair,  and  if  you  turn  to  the 


volume  of  the  '* Penny  Magazine"  for 
1840,  you  wQl  find  a  descript^ion  of  biscuit 
making  by  machinery ;  of  biscuits  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  that  is,  which  was  carried  on 
at  Gosport  Then,  too,  as  now,  certain 
towns  had  a  reputation  for  certain  choice 
morsels  in  the  way  of  cakes,  or  ginger- 
bread. But  the  business  was  altogether 
local  and  trifling;  a  branch  of  the  con- 
fectioner's art  and  nothing  more.  Now  the 
biscuit  is  universal  The  square  tins 
are  seen  piled  in  every  shop  that  deals  in 
comestibles,  whether  in  town  or  country ; 
and,  in  spite  of  hostile  tariffs  and  national 
prejudices,  it  finds  its  way  to  every  part  of 
the  world.  Thus  the  biscuit  works  at 
Beading  have  grown  with  time  and  oppor- 
tunity; the  marvellous  improvements  in 
means  of  communication;  the  growth  of 
the  mechanic  arts  have  brought  about  an 
equal  growth  and  improvement  in  this 
particular  manufacture. 

Still  the  earlier  methods  are  not  entirely 
superseded ;  and  that  we  may  realise  the 
difference  between  new  and  old,  we  are 
first  introduced  into  the  older  factory, 
where  the  machinery  and  processes  are  the 
most  simple.  Here  is  a  long  range  of 
ovens — the  regular  old-fashioned  bakers' 
ovens  heated  directly  from  the  flues — 
charged  with  their  proper  batches  of  cakes 
and  biscuits,  and  then  closed  tQl  the 
baking  is  completed.  Here,  too,  is  a 
man  at  work  with  a  roUing-pin,  and 
youths  are  cutting  out  biscuits  with  a 
shape,  while  the  savour  of  the  baking 
and  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  results, 
leave  noting  to  be  desired.  Here  the 
machinery  is  confined  to  the  kneading 
procesa  Above  are  the  mixing  rooms, 
and  down  a  metal  funnel  are  poured  into 
the  machines  the  materials  of  each  batch 
carefully  weighed  and  supplied  according 
to  formulas,  the  efficiency  of  which  have 
been  tested  by  long  expeiienca  Then  the 
knives  and  beaters  do  their  work,  and 
presently  the  dough  is  turned  out  in  one 
uniform  homogeneous  mass. 

But  a  few  steps  further  bring  us  into  a 
scene  of  stir  and  activity,  as  S  we  had 
cleared  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  a  bound. 
Shafts  are  whirling  overhead,  and  wheels 
revolving  in  all  directions ;  huge  cylinders 
are  silently  rolling  round ;  and  on  all  sides 
radiate  long  vistas  of  machinery — every- 
where whirring  wheels  and  swiftly-moving 
bands.  The  ways  among  this  labyrinth  of 
machinery  are  so  many  tramways  laid 
with  grooved  rails,  along  which  trucks  are 
rolling  to  and  fro,  load^  with  all  kinds  of 
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biscuit  ware.  And  now  yon  may  watch 
the  biscuit  travelling  through  its  yarious 
Btagea,  the  biacuit  of  the  period,  untouched 
by  human  hands,  only  watched  and  occa- 
sionally directed,  as  it  passes  without 
haste,  but  without  much  leisure  for  re- 
flection, along  its  allotted  path.  First 
there  are  the  materials  pouring  down  from 
the  mizing-room,  and  speedily  converted 
into  dough  by  the  remorseless  arms  of 
bright  and  polished  machinery.  Then  the 
mass  of  dough  passes  under  one  huge 
cylinder,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a 
massive  sheet — of  a  blanket  rather  of 
portentous  thickness.  But  it  travels  on, 
and  another  roller  stretches  it  out  and 
smooths  it  down.  Backwards  and  forwards 
it  passes,  doubled  and  folded  and  squeezed 
again  into  tenuity,  is  gauged  and  measured, 
and  passes  out  of  the  exact  thickness  or 
thinness  required,  whether  that  of  a  wafer, 
or  of  a  portly  "captaia"  The  sheet  of 
dough,  which  is  as  soft  and  clean  as  a 
sheet  of  paper  just  reeled  off  the  machine, 
does  not  enjoy  much  respite  before  it 
reaches  another  stage  in  its  progress. 

It  18  impossible  to  help  seeing  analogies 
in  this  biscuit  manufacture  to  other 
mechanical  processes,  and  this  next  stsge 
suggests  strongly  cylinder  printing.  Only 
the  biscuit  machine  seems  even  cleverer 
than  the  printing  machine.  For  with  the 
latter,  the  sheet  of  paper  you  put  in 
comes  oat  still  a  sheet  of  paper,  although 
covered  with  characters.  But  the  biscuit 
machine  takes  the  sheet  of  dough,  cuts  it 
into  circles,  perforates  each  with  the  holes 
appropriate  to  biscuits,  imprints  the  name 
of  the  biscuit  and  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  finally  delivers  the  biscuit — 
complete,  except  for  the  '^ouit" — ^in  sets 
upon  tins  perforated  or  otherwise;  but, 
anyhow,  upon  proper  baking-tins  ready  to 
be  popped  into  the  oven. 

This  question  of  the  oven,  by  the  way, 
was  a  difficidty  in  the  early  days  of  the 
manufacture.  It  is  discussed  in  the 
number  of  the  << Penny  Magazine"  already 
alluded  to.  The  biscuits  first  placed  in  the 
oven  naturally  got  the  most  baking,  and 
by  the  time  the  oven  was  filled  the  first 
might  be  ready  to  come  out  before  the 
later  arrivals  were  hot.  The  master- 
baker  of  the  Grovernment  factory  cunningly 
met  this  professional  crux  by  making  the 
earlier  biscuits  thicker,  and  gradually 
diminishing  the  rest.  But  this  would  not 
do  for  the  modern  manufacturer;  each 
biscuit  is  the  exact  fellow  of  the  rest,  in 
size,    and   hue,  and   form,    and   perfect 


unifonnity  in  the  baking  process  is  secured 
by  the  hot  air  ovens  to  which  we  are  now 
introduced.  There  are  no  wide-opening 
doors,  breathing  forth  scorching  heat;  no 
roarine  furnaces ;  no  half-naked  perspning 
men  idtemately  shovelling  and  stoking, 
as  in  the  ovens  of  old  times.  There  la 
plenty  of  heat,  indeed ;  but  it  is  mosdy 
confined  to  the  interior  of  the  long  and 
square  tabernacle  of  white  brickwork  that 
forms  one  of  a  row  of  many  similar 
structures  occupying  the  floor  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Hall  of  Ovens.  In  the 
face  of  the  tabernacle  appenrs  a  long  and 
narrow  horizontal  opening,  like  the  slit  of 
a  gigantic  letter-box,  or,  rather,  a  series  of 
such  slits,  in  front  of  which  revolves  a 
cylinder  that  gives  motion  to  an  endless 
I>tmd.  The  band  travels  oontinaousiy 
into  the  interior  of  the  tabemade,  by  way 
of  the  slit|  bearing  upon  it  the  contents  d 
the  trays  of  biscuits,  not  yet ''  cuits,"  whidi 
have  just  been  delivered  from  the  cutting 
stamping,  and  pricking-machine  close  by. 

There  they  go  in  endless  proeeaaioD, 
these  biscuits  of  the  future,  their  walk 
being  regulated  to  a  nicety  as  well  as  the 
temperature  of  the  hot-air  diamber  through 
which  they  pass.  Thus,  by  the  time  W9 
readi  the  other  end  of  the  tabemade,  the 
circles  of  dough,  whose  progress  we 
watched  just  now,  are  dropping  out  In  an 
endless  shower  from  their  endless  band, 
all  brown,  a  golden,  straw-coloured  brown, 
crisp  and  fragrant,  and  each  one  the  monl 
of  the  other,  as  faras  unprofessional  eyas  can 
judga  It  is  like  the  shower  of  letten  seen 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  great  sh'ts  oi  the 
Greneral  Post  Office,  only  the  shower  is 
more  regular,  and  never  ends  in  the 
tornado  or  tempest  that  heralds  the 
approach  of  dosing  time  for  letterboxes. 
Like  the  letters,  too,  in  the  poet  office, 
the  biscuits,  as  the  receptades  into  which 
they  fall  are  filled  up,  are  hurried  away  to 
the  sorting-rooms,  where  they  are  weighed, 
inspected,  and  finally  packed  into  tins. 

So  we  may  see  the  produce  of  many 
dozens  of  ovens  whirling  along  into  their 
final  stages;  they  come  loaded  up  on 
trucks,  and  roaring  along  the  minimture 
tram  lines ;  they  fly  upwards  in  lifts ;  they 
are  whirled  aloft  in  what  may  be  called  the 
overhead  skyline.  Here  a  pair  of  tall 
cages  are  hurrying  from  a  wire  rope,  and 
receive  the  train  of  trucks  piled  high  with 
traysofbiscuitsand cakes.  A  signal  is  given, 
and  away  goes  the  load,  swinging  high  over- 
head like  a  tight-rope  dancer  taking  his 
perilous  walk  head  downwards.    Half-way 
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ap  the  train  meets  a  couple  of  cages  on  the 
downward  grade,  charged  wiUi  empty 
traya.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  a  coUi- 
aion ;  and  while  one  set  deposits  its  load 
softly  on  the  floor,  the  other  disappears 
among  the  galleries  and  chambers  of  the 
upper  regions. 

As  you  may  snppose,  there  are  many 
kinds  of  biscoits  whose  shape  and  structure 
do  not  fit  them  for  production  by  the 
cylinder  machines. 

Here  are  rows  of  shining  barrels  like 
those  of  machine  guns,  from  which,  how- 
eyer,  issue  no  deadly  missiles,  but,  instead, 
a  continuous  volley  of  crinkled  paste, 
which  is  cut  into  lengths  by  gauge  and 
mould,  and  then  dismissed  in  the  direction 
of  the  ovens. 

Other  makes  are  done  in  moulds ;  there 
are  alphabetical  biscuits  by  whose  aid  the 
child  may  leam  and  then  digest  its  lesson, 
the  most  pleasant  of  all  the  roads  to  know- 
ledge; there  are  zoological  biscuits,  too, 
dogs,  and  cats,  lions,  elephants,  and  kan- 
garoos, all  to  be  pleasantly  crunched, 
whether  carnivorous  or  herbivorous;  also 
the  universal  nic  nacs  which  might  serve 
as  small  change  if  an  international  biscuit 
currency  were  once  established. 

But  there  are  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  different  biscuits  in  general  use ;  and 
most  people  have  their  own  particular 
favourites.  Still  there  are  biscuits  that 
have  won  and  retained  the  general  su£Erage, 
and  are  baked  in  their  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  the  others'  tens ;  and  these  are 
mostly  of  the  plainer  sorts — the  Osborne, 
the  lunch,  the  biscuit  of  middle-age  as  it 
were ;  while  the  mixed  and  fancv  biscuits, 
the  sweet  and  sugared  ones,  are  the  delight 
of  youth. 

And  what  about  gingerbread,  which 
holds  a  position  half-way  between  the  utile 
and  the  dulce  f  We  may  own  to  a  weak- 
ness for  ginger-nuts,  the  taste  of  which 
brings  to  memory  the  jolly  country  fairs  of 
the  old  days,  with  the  turmoil,  the  laugh- 
ter, the  booths  and  shows,  with  down  and 
pantaloon,  the  cavaliers  in  russet  boots  and 
feathered  hats,  and  the  lovely  houris  in 
tinselled  skirts  who  strutted  to  and  fro 
upon  Uie  stage. 

The  fginger-nuts  of  the  fair  were  often 
defident  in  flavour  and  far  from  being  of 
nutty  crispness.  They  make  them  better 
now,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  it  is 
done.  There  is  an  enormous  metal  bowl 
revolving  briskly  on  its  axis,  and  the  in- 
gredients are  roUed  and  compounded  by  a 
briffht.  revolvinfir.  metal  evlinder  witMn. 


A  man,  wielding  a  great,  wooden  shovdi 
stands  by  the  brmk,  and  assists  the  amalga- 
mating process.  He  is  one  of  the  veterans 
of  the  establishment,  but  he  wields  his 
shovel  with  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  com- 
bined with  the  dexterity  of  long  practice. 

Another  form  of  biscuit  takes  a  peculiar 
development  This  is  the  cracknel  in  all 
its  various  forms,  with  its  brown  and 
polished  surface,  and  snowy,  mealy  interior. 
This  result  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  bis- 
cuits first,  and  then  balung  them.  The 
boiling  house  is  an  apartment  to  itself, 
with  a  huge  cauldron  of  water  bubbling 
and  leaping  from  the  effects  of  a  powerfid 
jet  of  steam  which  is  driven  through  it 

A  truck-load  of  biscuits,  in  the  form  of 
paste,  is  thrown  into  the  cauldron ;  they 
disappear ;  they  are  altogether  lost  to  sight 
in  the  torrid  depths.  The  experiment  has 
failed  you  think,  the  biscuits  are  boiled  to 
a  pulp  perhaps,  and  will  never  more  be 
seen.  Then,  suddenly,  and  ahnost  simul- 
taneously, like  a  shoal  of  fish,  they  dart 
glittering  to  the  surface.  There  is  one  at 
hand  with  a  fishing-net^  a  regular  landing- 
net  of  reticulated  wire.  It  is  fishme  in 
troubled  waters,  and  the  biscuits  dart  about 
as  if  possessed  of  life.  But  he  brings  them 
dexterously  to  bank  like  so  many  shining 
roach  or  glittering  bleak,  and  drops  his 
catch  gently  into  a  reservoir  of  cold  watisr 
by  his  sida 

And  then  they  rest  for  a  moment, 
poised  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
then  drop  like  stones  to  the  bottom.  After 
these  violent  experiences  they  are  ranged 
once  more  on  trays,  and  pass  through  the 
ordeal  of  fire  in  l^e  ovens,  coming  forth 
the  light  and  elastic  Mscnit  we  all  know  so 
well. 

After  these  experiences  we  may  wander 
through  the  rooms  where  the  biscuits  are 
sorted  and  made  up.  And  here  we  are 
reminded  of  the  l^t — ^for  a  biscuit,  one 
of  Huntley  and  Palmers'  Uscuits,  is  like  a 
sovereign.  It  must  be  perfect  in  shape  and 
colour,  and  true  to  standard.  Too  brown, 
or  too  pale,  or  in  any  way  defective  in 
form,  the  biscuit  is  rejected  and  thrown  on 
one  side.  These  rejected  are  broken  up 
and  sold  as  fragments.  Then  there  is  the 
filling  of  the  tins,  the  weighing,  the  label- 
ling. When  the  biscuit  is  fairly  finished, 
when  it  has  passed  the  standard,  and  is 
ranked  with  its  myriads  of  other  comrades, 
there  are  three  principal  ways,  in  either 
of  which  its  destination  may  lie.  There 
is  the  Home  Department,  store-rooms  filled 
I  with  the  sauare  tins  that  are  so  well  known 
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all  over  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is 
the  Continental  Department,  with  labels 
and  packages  varied,  to  aait  the  taatea  of 
the  European  world.  And  there  is  the 
Export  Branch,  where  the  tins  are  of  a 
different  shape  and  differently  handled, 
for  they  are  all  soldered  np  and  hermeti- 
cally closed,  so  that  they  may  cross  the 
line  and  visit  the  tropics,  or  travel  into 
furthest  India,  or  visit  Tokio  or  Pekin, 
without  fear  of  deterioration.  To  every 
part  of  the  world  indeed  the  biscuits  of 
Beading  find  their  way. 

The  stencil-plates  that  line  the  sides  of 
the  export  store-rooms,  would  furnish  a 
lesson  in  geography,  and  a  skilled  examiner 
might  himself  be  posed  in  the  process. 

Then  the  packing  chests,  as  may  be 
imagined,  are  we  subject  of  a  considerable 
industry.  There  are  carpenters'  shops, 
where  boxes  are  turned  out  by  truck  loads ; 
there  is  a  cooperage  for  casks.  There  is 
also  an  engineer's  shop,  where  the  machinery 
used  in  the  works  is  put  together  and 
repaired.  There  is  a  big  sugar  store,  with 
mills  for  grinding  sugar,  and  engine-rooms 
where  bright  and  beautiful  engines  are  at 
work,  which  furnish  power  for  the  whole 
machmery.  And  to  see  the  flour  stores! — 
great  rooms  with  perhaps  a  thousand 
sacks  of  flour  in  sight,  with  floor  over  floor 
above,  supported  on  the  stoutest  of  iron 
columns.  Merrily  must  whirl  the  mill 
wheel  about  Beading,  for  the  sacks  we 
notice  are  of  local  millers ;  and  how  much 
of  local  prosperity  and  general  well-being 
is  due  to  such  a  famous  and  flourishing 
industry,  the  amazing  success  of  which  is 
chiefly  owing  to  thorough  excellence  and 
honesty  of  manufacture. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  last  stage 
of  all  The  biscuit  is  about  to  start  on  its 
travels.  A  roomy  store-house  is  well  filled 
with  boxes  and  cases  of  every  description, 
some  marked  with  devices  in  the  way  of 
diamonds  and  stars,  and  mysterious  initials, 
which  stevedores  and  ship  officers  know 
the  secret  of ;  others  bear  the  address  of 
well-^nown  English  towns.  Through  the 
middle  of  the  store-house  runs  a  railway 
siding,  and  a  small  train  of  trucks — fuU- 
sised  trucks  these,  of  the  massive  English 
pattern — ^are  waiting  to  be  loaded.  A 
couple  of  locomotives  are  pufEing  in  the 
distance,  shunting  and  bumping  about  other 
trucks,  which  are  in  the  business  too,  only 
in  some  other  department.  Assuredly  the 
place  is  big,  and  a  walk  all  round  is  some- 
thing of  a  pedestrian  feat.  Fourteen  acres 
laid  out  in  buildings,  with  passages  to  and 


fro,  staircases  and  ladders^  to  dimb,  and 
bridges  to  negodate ;  all  this  mesBoied  out 
forms  a  pretty  good  exercise  ground.  And 
then  there  is  the  continual  clatter  and 
whirl  of  machinery. 

You  might  also  expect  that  there  vonld 
be  dust,  that  you  would  leave  the  worb 
as  white  as  a  miller.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  You,  sir,  may  come  in  your  finest 
broad-cloth ;  and  you,  madams,  in  yoor 
best  velvet  bonnet,  and  your  garmeote 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  your  Tuit. 
The  ventilation  must  be  excellent^  u 
there  is  no  dust,  neither  is  there  ezcesuTe 
heat.  The  faces  about  are  healthy  conntrj 
faces.  And  there  are  a  good  many  facet 
too — some  four  thousand  or  so,  had  ve 
seen  them  alL  And  female  faeea  among 
them  I  Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  fair  amonntof 
female  labour  employed,  although  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  some  other  manufae- 
tures ;  but  in  a  department  to  itself,  asd 
employed  in  light  work — wrapping  ap 
cakes  for  instance. 

And  the  cake  department^  with  its 
quietude  and  pleasant  fragrance  and  the 
sight  of  all  kinds  of  good  things^  U  quite  a 
rest  and  refreshment  in  contrast  with  the 
bustle  we  have  passed  through.  The 
wholesale  manufacture  of  cakes  is  a  dfr 
parture  comparatively  modera  People 
baked  their  cakes  at  home— flometimei 
with  terrible  results  —  or  they  ordezed 
them  of  the  confectioner  a  daj  or  two 
beforehand.  Now  yon  send  to  the  neareat 
shop  for  one  of  Huntley  and  PslmeiB\aDd 
will  not,  perhaps,  regret  the  chaogei  that 
time  has  wrought  There  are  ail  luidB  oi 
cakes  in  squadrons,  being  wrapped  op  in 
silver  or  lead  paper,  and  arranged  with  a 
certain  eye  to  effect,  by  the  agile  fiogeza  oi 
womankind.  Here  are  school  cakea  aod 
Eton  cakes,  cakes  of  Genoa,  of  Savoy,  of 
Madeira,  cakes  of  every  description  yon 
ever  heard  of,  and  a  good  many  that  joa 
never  did  hear  of  before.  They  are  all  on 
the  march  to  be  distributed  thxoaghoat 
the  country,  to  be  packed  in  echooi-boya' 
boxes,  to  figure  at  cosy  tea-taUes,  toTiait 
alike  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor,  to  crown 
the  banquet  of  Lucullus,  and  make  a  feaat 
of  delight  for  the  humble  sempatreaa 

But  now  the  dinner  bell  is  ringing,  and 
hundreds  of  employes  are  hurrying  away 
to  their  homes  for  the  midday  ineai 
There  are  many  pleasant  rows  of  small 
houses  which  are  tenanted  ahnost  ex- 
clusively by  the  workmen  of  the  biacoit 
factory;  and  many  comfortable  hooie- 
holds  and  pleasant  homes  have  been  ea- 
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tablished  about  the  factory,  and  owe  their 
eomf  orts  to  it  Then  there  are  namben 
of  yonng  people  and  others  who  take  their 
meals  on  the  premises,  where  a  room  is 
provided  for  the  parposa 

There  is  a  reading-room  also  and  a 
library  within  the  works,  and  there  is 
always  accessible  the  excellent  free  library 
and  reading-room  established  within  the 
public  boildinga 

For  sommer  evenings  and  holidays  there 
is  an  excellent  cricket  dab — one  of  the 
strongest  of  its  class.  Then  there  are 
pleasant  public  gardens  close  by,  which  are 
free  to  all,  with  a  curious  mount  called 
the  Forbury,  once  enclosed  within  the 
abbey  precincta 

The  Forbury  is  crowned  with  ancient 
elms ;  a  Sebastopol  gun  stands  sentinel  on 
its  summit ;  a  Royal  oak,  planted  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  marriage  day,  may  be  a 
fine  young  tree  a  hundred  years  hence; 
and  you  have  a  glimpse  in  the  gardens 
beneath  of  the  lion  of  Mainwand,  in 
memory  of  the  men  of  the  Berkshire 
Begiment  who  fell  in  that  disastrous 
battle.  From  the  hill  you  get  a  pleasant 
view  of  the  river  valley  where  the  Kennet, 
wandering  in  devious  channels,  unites  at 
last  and  flows  into  Thamesis. 

The  abbey  ruins  are  at  hand  —  shape- 
less masses  of  grouted  flints,  and  yet,  form- 
less as  they  are,  imposing  a  certain 
sense  of  grandeur  from  their  strength  and 
thickness.  After  the  abbey  fell,  the  build- 
ings were  used  as  a  palace.  Queen  Eb'zftbeth 
came  here  often.  She  had  her  own  seat, 
her  State  pew,  with  a  canopy  over,  in  the 
Ohurch  of  St.  Laurence-^the  church  whose 
square  tower,  with  its  four  comely  pin- 
nacles, rises  close  by.  Then  the  place  fell 
out  oi  repair  and  was  abandoned,  its  walls 
being  used  as  a  quarry  by  all  the  country 
round.  It  may  have  been  damaged  some* 
what  by  the  guns  of  Lord  Essex  and  the 
Parliament  forces,  who  besieged  and 
captured  the  place  dnrbg  the  Oi^  Wara 
It  was  never  a  walled  town ;  but  there  were 
palisadoes,  ditches,  and  breastworks,  and 
there  was  much  cannonading  and  skirmish- 
ing  with  alarums,  sorties,  and  surprises, 
till  the  King's  forces  were  allowed  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
join  their  Boyal  master  at  Oxford. 

There  are  many  ancient  memories,  in- 
deed, connected  with  Beading,  the  train  of 
which  might  be  pleasantly  followed;  but 
our  business  is  rather  with  the  Beading  of 
to-day — ^the  spirited  modem  town,  with  a 
High  Street  and  Market  Plaee  which  still 


suggestaflavourof  thequietold  market  town 
of  other  days.  But  what  would  the  old 
farmers,  and  maltsters,  and  millers  of 
other  days  have  said  over  their  ale  and 
pipes  ootdd  they  have  seen  the  fine  public 
buildings  of  to-day :  the  Town  Hall — ^the 
new  Town  Hall — ^handsome  and  well  pro- 
portioned, with  a  fine  organ,  and  of  almost 
perfect  acoustic  properties ;  the  Museum, 
with  its  collections  of  art,  and  antiquity, 
and  a  promising  collection  of  local  relics. 
The  Free  Library  and  Beading  Boom  have 
already  been  mentioned ;  they  are  in  the 
same  pile  of  buildings,  cheerful,  handsome 
rooms,  where  everything  seems  to  be 
arranged  in  the  most  admirable  way.  And 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  people  moving 
about  and  a  general  cheerful  air  of  intelli- 
gence and  progress.  Beading  is  clearly 
flourishing,  and  long  may  she  so  continue. 

SOME  SLANG  PHEASES. 

Thb  great  bulk  of  common  wordf ,  that 
is,  words  in  everyday  ordinary  use,  may 
be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  dansos, 
the  colloquial  and  the  literary.  No  hard 
and  fast  line  can  be  drawn,  separating  one 
class  from  the  other;  but,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  division  is  sufficiently  accurate. 
Attached  to  the  colloquial  section  of  the 
language  are  two  important  but  ill-defined 
tributary  classes  of  words;  the  larger  is 
known  as  slai^;,  while  the  smaller  eonriste 
of  dialectal  forms  and  modes  of  speech. 
Interesthig  as  both  these  classes  are  philo- 
logicadly,  tfiere  are  yet  many  other  pointe 
of  interest  and  instruction — historical  and 
antiquarian — ^presented  to  the  view  of  the 
student,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
slang  and  familiar  words  and  phrases. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  our  popular  ex- 
pressions is  "  by  hook  or  by  crook."  ^  A 
variety  of  guesses,  some  extremely  wild, 
have  been  made  at  the  origin  of  the 
phrase.  One  oonneets  it  with  the  names 
of  two  judges  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
E^rst,  named  Hooke  and  Crooke ;  the  idea 
being  that  what  was  lost  by  the  ruling  of 
the  one  might  be  gained  by  the  decision 
of  the  other.  But,  unfortunately  for  this 
theory,  the  phrase  is  much  older  than 
Stuart  times.  Archbishop  Parker,  writing 
to  Sir  William  Cecil  in  1666,  says  of  a 
certain  Dr.  Cains,  that  his  pupils  intended 
«to  win  him  in  time,  by  hook  or  crook, 
the  master's  room";  and  two  centuries 
earlier  than  th^  the  expression  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  Widif.    The  most  pro- 
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bable  explanation  traces  the  origin  of 
"  ho'ok  or  crook  "  to  the  old  forest  custom, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  tenants  of  a  feudal 
lord  had  the  right  of  taking  "fire-bote," 
or  wood  for  firing,  hj  hook  and  by  crook. 
What  coold  not  be  gathered  with  the  hook 
might  be  reached  and  palled  down  with 
the  crook. 

Another  ancient  expression,  still  occa- 
sionally need,  is  to  *'dine  with  Doke 
Hnmphrey,"  or,  as  it  is  now  sometimes  more 
idiortly  phrased,  to  '<dine  ont^"  in  both 
cases  meaning  not  to  dine  at  all.  The 
old  Cathedral  of  St.  Panl's  was  in  times 
past  the  regular  meeting-place  for  business 
and  for  pleasure  of  the  citizens.  Within 
the  professedly  sacred  waDs  traders  met  to 
bargain  and  to  deal,  gallants  strutted  up 
and  down  the  centre  aisle  to  exhibit  the 
bravery  of  their  apparel,  advertisements 
were  exhibited,  servants  hired,  and  assig- 
nations mada  When  the  dinner  hour 
came,  the  throng  of  business  men  and  gay 
idlers  speedily  melted  away  until  only  the 
unfortunate  ones,  who  had  not  the  price 
of  a  dinner,  remained,  to  walk  out  the 
interval  and  enjoy  a  Barmecide's  feast,  in 
the  body  of  the  church,  where,  it  was  mis- 
takenly supposed,  lay  buried  the  bones  of 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Oloucester,  youngest 
son  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  famous  for  his 
hospitslity,  and  known  as  the  good  Duke 
Humphrey.  Kashe,  in  "  Pierce  Penilesse," 
1592,  says,  *'I  retired  me  to  Paules,  to 
seeke  my  dinner  with  Duke  Humfrey.'' 
Dr.  WiUiam  Chambers,  in  his  <<  Historical 
Sketch  of  Si  Giles's  Cathedral,''  Edin< 
burgh,  says  that  a  similar  pleasantry  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  tomb  of  the  Ean  of 
Murray  in  that  ancient  building,  and  he 
quotes  a  minor  Scotch  poet  named  SempiU, 
who  makes  a  hungry,  penniless  idler  say : 

I  dined  with  saints  and  gentlemen, 

E'en  sweet  Saint  Giles  and  the  Earl  of  Morray. 

The  adjective  ''Dutch,"  by  what  seems  a 
somewhat  curious  caprice  of  popular  taste, 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  common  phrases,  to 
denote  something  inferior,  or  to  some 
extent  contemptible.  A  '*  Dutch  concert " 
is  one  wherein  each  man  sings  his  own 
song,  or  each  performer  plays  hu  own  tune, 
at  the  same  time  that  his  comrades  sing 
or  play  theirs.  Scott  uses  the  term  in 
"Waverley,"  in  describing  the  boisterous 
revelling  that  led  up  to  tiie  famous  affiray 
in  Luckie  Macleary's  change«honse.  "  Dutch 
courage,''  perhaps,  refers  in  part  to  the 
**  HoUands  "  which  so  often  inspired  the  pot- 
valour  so  characterised ;  but  it  is  also,  no 


doubt,  like  other  of  these  phrases,  a  wifeness 
to  the  long-standing  hatred  and  enmity 
between  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 

The  Dutch  their  wine  and  all  their  brandy  lose. 
Disarmed  of  that  from  which  their  conrage  grows, 

says  Waller.  Fielding,  in  ''  Tom  Jones," 
speaks  of  "  Dutch  defence,"  in  the  sense  of 
sham  defence.  '*Dutch,"or ''Double  Dutch,'' 
is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  gibberish, 
especially  nowadays  with  reference  to  the 
prattle  of  young  children.  "Dutch 
feast "  is  a  phrase  now  obsolete ;  it  was 
formerly  applied  to  an  entertainment  where 
the  host  got  drunk  before  his  guests. 
"  Dutch  auctions  "  are  well  known. 

In  the  " Daily  Post"  of  April  eleventh, 
1724,  there  is  a  curious  advertisement  of 
such  a  sale,  perhaps  the  first  of  the  kind, 
though  not  under  that  name;  f<^y-four 
paintings,  ''of  the  best  Italian  and  other 
masters,"  are  announced  "to  be  sold  by 
auction,  after  a  new  method,  that  is,  by 
lowering  down  from  the  price  set,  till  the 
first  bidder  speaks  to  have  it  at  the  last 
mentioned  price." 

A  writer  in  the  "East  Anglian"  of 
1869,  in  a  list  of  sea  words  and  phrases  in 
use  on  the  Sufifolk  coasts  has  the  following : 
"  There  were  the  squices  on  the  beni^ 
hut  I  took  heart,  and  talked  to  'em  like  a 
Dutch  HDcle."  The  use  of  this  not  very 
intelligible  phrase  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  SujffoUc  coast.  The  expression  often 
heard,  "  Thank  Heaven  it  is  no  worse,"  Is 
sometimes  called  "  Dutch  consolation." 

"  Blue  "  is  a  favourite  adjective  in  sJaog 
phrases.  Schoolboys,  in  their  own  choiee 
dialect,  talk  of  "blue  fear"  and  "blue 
funk."  The  indefinite  period  known  as 
"  once  in  a  blue  moon  "  is  a  favourite  with 
Miss  Braddon,  if  one  may  judge  by  her 
frequent  use  of  the  expression.  The  moon 
wiU  doubtless  not  be  blue  until  the  Greek 
Oalends,  or,  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  till 
"  Tib's  Eve,"  whenever  that  may  ba 

Swift,  in  his  "Polite  Conversation,"  a 
wonderftd  series  of  dialogues,  crammed 
with  the  coUoquialisms  current  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  uses  the  strange 
expression,  "to  blush  like  a  blue  dog,** 
meaning,  not  to  blush  at  alL  More  than  a 
century  earlier,  in  the  "Apologie  for  the 
School  of  Abuse,"  published  in  1579, 
Stephen  GkMson  speaks  with  similar  mean- 
ing of  blushing  "like  a  blaoke  dogga" 
Both  expressions  i^pear  to  be  equally 
meaningless. 

To  drink  "tiU  aU  is  blue"  is  an  old- 
established  eiqphemism  for  getting  veiy 
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drank.    Ford,  m  the  <'  Lady's.Tria],"  1639, 
says :  "We  can  dzink  iiU  aU  look  bine." 

The  antiquity  of  some  of  the  oommon 
street  sayings  and  phrases  is  surprising. 
The  elegant  retort,  <*  you're  another  1 "  is 
a  case  in  point  Beaders  of  **  Piekwick  " 
will  remember  the  famous  quarrel  betireen 
the  friend&  "Sir,"  said  Mr.  Tupman, 
"  you're  a  fellow."  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick,  ''you're  another!"  There  is  an 
amusing  use  of  this  expression  in  "  Tom 
Jones."  ''  You  mistake  me,  friend,"  cries 
Partridge.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  abuse  the 
cloth ;  I  only  said  your  conclusion  was  a 
'  non  sequitur.' "  *'  You  are  another,"  cries 
the  Seijeant,  *'  an'  you  come  to  that.  No 
more  a  '  sequitur '  than  yourseli"  But  the 
saying  is  much  older.  In  the  earliest 
known  regular  English  comedy,  *'  Roister 
Doister,"  by  Nicholas  Udall,  published 
about  1550,  Ralph  says:  "If  it  were  an 
other  but  thou,  it  were  a  knave ; "  to  which 
his  antagonist  replies  in  latter-day  phrase : 
"Ye  are  an  other  your  aelfe,  sir."  The 
oommon  expression,  "to  know  what's 
what,"  is  dbo  found  in  this  early  play. 

When  a  tramp  pursues  his  weary  way 
along  the  dusty  high-road,  or  a  deniaen  of 
Sk  Giles's  prowls  about  the  streets,  he 
would  describe  himself  as  "padding  the 
hoof,"  but  he  would  not  know  that  he  was 
using  a  phrase  which,  with  slight  alteration 
of  the  verb,  dates  from  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare. "  Beat  the  hoof,"  is  the  older  form; 
and,  in  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
Falstaff  says  to  his  page,  Bobin :  "  Trudge, 
plod  away  o'  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  packl" 
Most  street  expressions  and  popular  cries 
are^not  so  inteUigible  nor*  so  long-lived  as 
tiiose  mentioned*  Many  of  Uiem  aie 
simply  idiotic,  and,  after  a  very  short 
career  of  popular  favour,  give  place  to 
others  equally  senseless.  About  twenty- 
five  or  six  years  ago,  the  "  gamins  "  made 
the  echoes  ring  with  cries  of,  "  How's  your 
poor  feet  % " — a  query  to  which  no  reply 
was  expected,  but  wluch  was  supposed  to 
be  a  masterpiece  of  wit  and  repartea 
Many  other  equally  imbecile  questions  and 
exclamations  have  since  been  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  Londoners. 

A  common  saying,  implying  loss  of 
appetite  or  absence  of  the  necessary  food 
wherewith  to  satisfy  it,  is,  "  all  holiday  at 
Peckham."  Goldsmith,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  London  life,  passed  some  miserable 
months  as  usher  in  a  school  at  Peokham, 
and  the  memory  of  this  doleful  period  was 
ever  Utter  to  him.  Years  afterwards,  a 
friend  in  conversation  happened  to  speak 


facetiously  of  it  being  "all  holiday  at 
Peckham,"  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
this  innocent  reference  to  a  recognised 
proverbial  phrase  was  regarded  by  Grold- 
smith  as  an  unkind  allusion  to  his  past 
misery,  and,  therefore,  a  personal  insult. 

Sometimes  the  fun  in  these  facetious 
phrases  is  of  rather  a  ghastly  nature,  as 
witness  the  euphemisms  for  death  by  hang- 
ing: "To  wear  a  horse's  night-cap,"  that 
is,  a  halter;  "to  dance  upon  nothing,"  and 
"to  die  in  one's  shoes. '^  This  last  was  a 
common  saying  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
it  occurs  in  Sir  Thomas  XTrquhart's  trans- 
lation of  Rabelais. 

The  humour  in  many  other  cant  phrases 
for  death  is  somewhat  grim : 

Be  kind  to  those  dear  little  folks. 

When  our  toes  are  tum'd  np  to  the  daisies  I 

pleads  the  mother  to  the  wicked  undo  in 
the  Ingoldsby  Legend  of  the  "Babes  in 
the  Wood." 

In  the  older  writers,  the  heels  take  the 
place  of  the  toes.  Dekker,  in  his 
"Wonderful  Yeare,"  1603,  speaking  of  a 
person  attacked  by  the  plague,  says  that 
she  "  had  like  to  have  turned  up  her 
heeles  upon  it ; "  and  four  years  earlier,  in 
Nashe's  "Lenten  Stuffe,"  there  is  a  de- 
soription  of  a  great  sickness  at  Yarmouth,, 
when,  "in  one  yeare,  seven  thousand 
and  fifty  people  toppled  up  their  heeles 
there." 

To  "hop  the  twig,"  to  "peg  out,"  to 
"  lay  down  one's  knife  and  fork,"  and  the 
like,  are  more  flippant  than  humorous. 
To  "  hand  in  one's  checks  "  is  one  <rf  the 
many  phrases,  of  playing-card  origin,  im- 
ported from  Western  America.  To  go 
"  off  the  hooks,"  is  a  modem  synonym  for 
dying;  but  Mr.  Pepys  uses  it  with  the 
meaning  of  vexed  or  out  of  sorts. .  In  his 
"Diary/' of  May  the  twenty-sixth,  1665, 
he  says  :  "  In  the  evening  by  water  to  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  whom  I  found  mightily 
off  the  hooks,  that  the  ships  are  not  gone 
out  of  the  Biver;    which  vexed  me  to 

BAA  " 

This  quotation,  like  others  given  above, 
shows  that  many  of  our  present-day  slang 
phrases  are  simply  modifications,  and 
Bometimefl  revivals,  of  older  expressiims  of 
respectable  parentaga 

The  elder  Disraeli  says,  truly  enough, 
that  the  revival  of  old  words  is  the  purest 
source  of  neology;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  so  many  of  the  revivab  should 
have  gone  to  swell  the  impure,  philologi- 
cally  speaking,  tide  of  slang. 
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Rummaging  through  an  old  library  the 
other  day,  I  came  aoroas  two  small  booke, 
giving  an  account  of  two  Frenchmen's 
travels  in  England  in  1663.  They  were 
interesting  to  me,  and  so,  perhaps,  I  can 
make  an  epitome  interesting  to  the  general 
reader. 

Now  1663  is  a  very  remote  date  to  us 
merely  in  years,  but  it  is  much  more  distant 
if  we  think  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
either  country  of  the  other.  To  be  sure, 
Englishmen  of  the  higher  classes  had 
acquired  some  considerable  information 
about  France  and  the  Continent  generally, 
for  we  were  then  as  we  are  now,  fighters 
and  wanderers;  and  political  events,  as 
we  know,  had  for  many  years  caused  great 
influx  of  Englishmen  into  France;  but 
these  were,  as  I  have  said,  chiefly  of  the 
higher  classes.  To  the  bulk  of  the  people 
Fnuice  was  absolately  unknown.  But  to 
Frenchmen  generally,  England  was  as  far 
off  as  America.  Hardly  any  one  but  the 
Ambassador  and  his  suite  had  ever  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  not  one,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  had  ever  thought  of  learning  the 
language  and  studying  the  country.  It 
was  not  till  some  seventy  years  after  that 
the  French  could  learn  anything  of  us  from 
the  pen  of  out  of  themselves,  who  had 
stopped  long  enough  to  learn  the  language 
and  study  the  nation  from  all  points  of 
view.  This  honour  was  reserved  for 
Voltaire,  whose  '^  Letters  on  the  English  " 
first  saw  the  light  in  1733. 

The  two  travellers  of  whom  I  am  about 
to  treat  were  named  Sorbi^re  and  Mon- 
connys ;  both  were  men  of  education,  and 
the  latter  a  man  of  position,  who  came  for 
a  short  visit  as  guardian  of  the  Due  de 
Chevreuse;  both  were  intimately  associated 
with  the  rising  band  of  natural  philosophers 
who  were  afterwards  to  be  the  founders  of 
the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  and  of  whom 
the  names  at  least  of  Mezsenne,  Qassendi, 
Roberval,  and  Pascal,  will  be  known  to 
many  readers.  Naturally  also  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  those  of  the  English 
philosophers  who  were  to  be  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Society  :  Digby,  Moray,  Lord 
Brouncker,  and  Oldenburg,  who,  during  the 
rule  of  Cromwell,  had  spent  their  time  in 
Paris.  Best  known  however  of  all  these 
was  the  famous  Hobbes,  two  of  whose 
works  Sorbi^re  had  already  translated  into 
French. 

From  this  short  notice  we  may  safely 


conclude  that  these  were  just  the  sort  of 
men  who  should  tiavel  and  bring  back  to 
their  own  country  a  sober  and  correct 
account  of  a  foreign  land.  And  so  they 
were,  but  all  their  admirable  qualitieB  wen 
useless  from  their  ignorance  of  our  laogoiga 
They  made  each  a  stay  of  a  few  weeb 
only,  saw,  to  be  sure,  all  there  was  to  see, 
and  reported  faithfully.  But  that  is  not 
a  knowledge  of  a  country.  Imagine  one 
of  us  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Paris  with- 
out knowing  a  word  of  French.  Whit 
can  we  say  %  The  Rue  de  Rivoli  ii  long 
and  straight;  the  Boulevards  are  very 
thronged ;  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  is  veiy 
big ;  the  Madeleine  is  a  beautiful  church; 
the  Pont  Neuf  is  not  nearly  as  long  as  sny  of 
the  London  bridges ;  coachmen  go  to  the 
right  instead  of  the  left ;  and  such  small 
beer.  Very  well,  our  two  travellers  are  very 
much  of  this  kind  ;  let  us  take  them  as  we 
find  them,  and  be  thankful  to  have  a 
commonplace  account  of  London  just  after 
the  Restoration,  and  before  the  Fire  and 
the  PJague. 

To  read  Sorbi^re's  dedication  to  the  Eiog 
is  to  throw  ourselves  into  a  totally  difereni 
atmosphere  from  that  of  today.  He 
thanks  him  for  the  gratification  he  received 
six  months  ago,  but  thinks  it  bettor,  instead 
of  returning  and  prostrating  himself  at 
the  King's  feet,  to  hasten  to  foreign  coon- 
tries  to  publish  the  fact  And  perhaps 
this  was  not  the  wont  way,  for  he  has 
spread  in  England  and  Holland  the  report 
of  the  King's  munificence. 

Politicians  have  asked  him  to  speak  of 
the  Royal  application  to  affairs,  of  hb  pene- 
tration, and  of  his  judgement  TheTaliaot 
have  been  glad  to  have  confirmed  the 
reports  of  his  courage ;  good  Catholicf,  of 
his  piety ;  the  great,  of  the  spleodoor  of 
his  Court;  the  people,  of  his  goodness; 
and  the  fair  sex,  of  his  good  looka  Con- 
sidering that  the  King  was  only  twenty- 
four,  and  had  managed  affairs  for  two 
years  only,  this  may  certainly  be  cooaidered 
rather  high-flown  languaga  Sot  to  oar 
travels. 

It  seems  that,  in  1663,  tiie  only  eom- 
munication  between  Calais  and  Dover  was 
by  a  small  decked  boat  which  went  to  9^ 
fro,  twice  a  week,  at  five  shillings  a  head. 

Monconnys  and  the  Duke -left  at  two 
p.m.  and  arrived  between  eight  and  nine. 
Sorbi^re  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  hw 
been  introduced  to  an  English  Isdy  f« 
whom  the  Duke  of  York  had  sent  a  veise^ 
and  who  asked  him  to  cross  with  her.  Tm 
passage  took  twelve  hourp,  and  he  waa  im« 
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aU  the  time — a  vezy  anfortanate  thoagh 
v^ery  iiaiud  oecanenoe. 

He  would  n&tanJIy,  therefore,  be  in  no 
rery  philosophio  frame  of  mind  when  he 
landed,  and  he  was  very  mnoh  disgusted  at 
his  reception  on  English  gronndi  for  the 
children  foUowed  him,  crying  out:  "A 
mcmnseer;"  and  when  he  showed  a  wish 
to  get  rid  of  them,  they  further  proceeded 
to  shont  out :  *'  French  dog." 

He  makes  the  remark  that,  at  Calais, 
new-comers  are  welcomed  heartily,  and  the 
inhabitants  show  their  good-nature  by 
many  officious  aotc  Here,  howevery  nobody 
o£Fered  to  do  anything  for  him,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  go  his  own  way  as  best  he  chose. 
The  contrast  is  certahily  great,  but  he 
very  sMiubly  obsenres  that  perhaps  his 
countrymen  hare  themselves  to  blame  in  a 
great  measure,  as  their  fussy,  excitable 
ways  are  so  different  from  the  serious  and 
cold  habits  of  the  English,  and  the  way 
they  hare  of  lookmg  amr  themselyes. 

Monconnys  and  the  Duke  posted  to 
Gravesend,  and  thence  got  into  a  boat 
which  had  been  waiting  for  them,  and  were 
quickly  rowed  up  to  London. 

Sorbitee  was  compelled  to  go  by  the 
stage  waggon,  which,  drawn  by  six  horses 
one  in  firont  of  the  other,  and  the  driver 
walking  alongside,  seemed  to  him  a  won- 
derful sight. 

The  judicious  reader  will  here,  no  doubt, 
reflect  on  his  luck  in  being  bom  in  this 
century.  Fancy  going  from  Dover  to 
Gravesend  in  a  waggon — fifby-one  mortal 
miles— at  the  rate  of,  I  suppose,  two  miles 
an  hour  at  most ! 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  which  is 
undeniable;  yon  have  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  count^.  Sorbiire  is  en- 
thusiastic in  praise  of  the  scenery,  the 
eternal  verdure,  the  striking  beauty  of  the 
apple  and  oherry  orchards ;  nowhere  is  the 
grass  so  green,  or  the  turf  so  smooth,  and 
the  trees  are  so  plentiful  as  to  give  the 
district  Uie  appearance  of  a  forest. 

This  would  appear  all  the  more  beauti- 

fol  by  contrast  with  the  route  he  had  just 

followed  in  his  own  country.    EverylKxly 

irho  has  been  to  Paris  by  the  regular  way 

must  have  been  struck  by  the  dresiiness  of 

the  journey  from  Calais   inland.    It   ia 

most  unfortunate  for  the  reputation    of 

*'  La  belle  France,^  that  the  most  travelled 

I  route  diould  be  so  detestable.    But  the 

I  fact  is,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  sees  the 

!  best  parU  of  France.    The  proper  way  ia 

to  go  up  the  Seine  to  Paris,  and  then  spend 

\  lonie  time  bXouraine,  and  along  the  I^ive. 


Bat  everything  comes  to  an  end,  even  a 
waggon  journey.     Gravesend  was  reached 
at  last,  where  a  boat  was  taken  to  London. 
This  had  been  for  ages,  and  was  for  a 
century  afterwards,  the  regular  route  to  the  , 
city,  being  cheaper  and  safer   than  the  j 
journey  by  land,  which  led  over  Black-  i 
heath,  where,  as  likely  as  not,  a  hij;hway- 
man  might  be  met  with,  and  this  con- 
tingency was  avoided   by  going  up  the 
crowded  river.  i 

Both  our  travellers  are  amaied  at  the  , 
siae  of  the  river,  the  enormous  traffic,  the 
forest  of  masts  everywhere  visible,  especially 
just  below  liondon  Bridge  (then  the  only 
one),  and  above  all  at  the  naval  workshops, 
crowded  with  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  all 
states   of   completion.     Monconnys   was 
especially  struck  with  the  number  of  little 
vessels   above   the   bridge^    about   three 
hundred  he  was  told,  called  Botz  if  they 
have  two  men,  Scolus  if  only  one.    The 
fiEffe  in  the  former  was  sixpence  from  the 
bridge  to  Westminster,  or  any  part  of  the 
distance,  however  small ;  sculls  were  Kalf 
the  price.    Everybody  used  them,  and  tK^ 
traffic  was  enormous ;  it  was  so  much  ihota 
convenient  than  through  the  streets    { 
these  were  narrow  and  the  pavemeut  b^^ 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  those  cl    * 

the  City  and  Westmmster  were  far  a^^^' 

You  left  the  former  by  Temple  Bar,  a^i^*^ 

Westminster  was  as  far  as  from  tho  ^  * 

Neuf  to  Chaillot.    The  extent  of  the      •* 

was  surprising ;  it  was  much  larger   ^^^ 

had  more  houses  than  Paris,  but  *i  J^* 

many   people.     This   ia    not    sur^S^- 

when   we   recollect   that  then,  ae  ^*^ 

the    rule    with    ua    is   one    hotiae  *^^ 

family,    whereas    in    Paris,    one      k^^ 

contained  an  indefinite  number.     It    ^ 

two  hours  to  walk  from  one  end  to    * 

other,  and  three-quarters  to  walk   aisr-^ 

Sorbi^re    put   up    at    first   in    Coma., 

(Oovent)  Garden,  which  is  the  best^^ 

tion  for  Erenchmen,  who  have  more  to  < 

with  the  Court  than  with  the  Exchange 

but  he   appears  to  have  soon    got    int 

apartments,  very  good  rooms  on  the  fin 

floor  near  Salisbury  House,  where  Hobbe 

was  then  living  with  his  patron,  the  Eu 

of  Bevonahire  -,  for  these  he  paid  a  erown  , 

week.  ^   ^ 

Thft  beatviewof  ihecitywastobeg^ 

fcom  tbe  river ;  the  houses  were  numbetU^, 

^e  sole  ornamentation  of  ^^?^T^ 
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dragged  by  one  or  two  meD,  which  must 
have  been  a  new  experience  to  both  our 
travellers^  as  they  mention  them  more  than 
once.  It  is  certainly  interesting  to  notice 
the  effect  produced  by  oar  commonplaoe 
garden-rolter. 

We  get  a  long  description  of  WestBunster 
Abbey,  which  we  neied  not  repeat  Si 
Paul's  would  be  magnificent,  if  it  were  not 
half  in  ruins,  having  served  as  stables  and 
magazines  for  Cromwell's  cavalry.  All 
about  it  was  the  bookseilers'  quarter,  but 
they  were  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
part,  as  the  ixade  was  spread  all  over  the 
city. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  Mon- 
connys  and  the  Duke  went  to  High  Park, 
a  mUe  out  of  the  city,  to  see  the  King 
reviewing  some  of  his  cavalry,  after  which 
they  adjourned  to  Whitehall  to  salute  His 
Majesty.  The  Queen  was  not  pretty,  but 
looked  pleasant  and  good-tempered.  The 
Duchess  of  York  was  ugly,  and  had  a 
very  large  mouth  and  red  ejeMf  but  was 
very  good-natured  and  spoke  French  weU. 
Her  mother  was  there,  standing  like  every- 
body else.  Thence  to  St.  James's  Park, 
where  was  a  collection  of  beasts  and 
birds.  The  latest  arrival  was  an  Indian 
bird  called  a  ''quessa  ouarroe,"  the  size 
and  shape  of  an  ostrich.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  unlearned  in  French,  it  may  perhaps 
be  well  to  say  that  this  peculiar  spelling 
represents  our  cassowary. 

The  King,  as  is  well  known,  took  much 
interest  in  natural  history,  and  in  experi- 
ments of  all  kinds.  This  is  confirmed  by 
our  travellers,  who  tell  us  of  His  Majesty 
going  twice  to  see  a  man  and  a  wonfan 
dissected.  It  was  through  this  taste  that 
the  Royal  Society  had  the  King's  favours 
bestowed  on  it,  and  received  its  charter, 
at  the  first  reading  of  which  Sorbi^re 
assisted,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
proceedings,  and  a  description  of  the 
document.  He  had  also  the  honour  of 
being  admitted  a  Fellow,  and  his  name 
is  accordingly  found  in  the  list  of  members 
till  his  death  m  1670.  Sir  Robert  Moray 
presented  him  to  the  King,  who  took  him 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  placed  him 
next  to  himself,  and  explained  the  pro- 
ceedings as  they  went  on.  The  meetings 
were  then  held  in  Gresham  College  every 
Wednesday.  It  is  curious  to  read  the  sort 
of  thing  that  was  regularly  brought  before 
that  learned  body.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  burst  out  laughing;  but  wen  comes 
the  reflection  that  natural  science  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  and  its  votaries  were  groping 


in  the  dark,  honestly  and  patiently  attempt- 
ing in  any  and  every  way  to  get  to  light 
From  this  point  of  view  nothing  cm  be 
more  interesting  than  the  early  picoeediDgB 
of  the  Royal  Society.  At  one  of  the  meet- 
ings it  was  reported  that  there  is  a  lake  in 
Ireland  into  which  if  a  long  stick  is  in- 
serted, and  left  there  a  year  or  so^  the  part 
which  penetrates  the  bottom  becomes 
metallic,  that  in  the  water  becomes  petri- 
fied, and  that  in  the  air  undergoei  no 
change.  Monconnys  received  con&mation 
horn  a  compatriot  of  his  own  who  had  leen 
one  of  these  wonderful  sticks,  and  told  bim 
in  addition  that  the  lake  was  Lough 
Erne,  and  that  when  in  a  boat  yon  cooid 
see  down  below  the  towers  and  steeples  of 
a  submerged  town. 

It  was  further  reported  that  toids, 
vipers*  and  other  venomoas  creatuies  coold 
not  live  in  Ireland,  and  an  experiment  bsd 
been  made  by  bringing  them  from  Enghnd 
on  their  native  earth,  on  attempting  to 
leave  which  and  crawl  on  bish  groacd, 
they  turned  back,  and  after  doing  so  wnnl 
times,  finally  died.  The  great  hall  of 
Whitehall  had  all  its  carpentry  of  Irish 
wood,  consequently  not  a  spider  in  it;  and 
they  say  if  one  touches  the  wood  it  im- 
mediately dn^  dead.  Visitbg  the  same 
building  again,  Monconnys  looked  oat 
carefully  for  spiders,  and  he  certainly  did 
see  some,  but  thej  were  not  on  the 
wood. 

The  King  had  recently  nut  up  a  mast  in 
St  James's  Park  for  a  telescope,  throogii 
which  Sir  Bobert  Moray  showed  hir  friends 
Saturn  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  We 
must  here  remember  that  these  eitly 
telescopes  were  of  very  great  length,  and 
to  suspend  them  from  a  tall  mast  was  a 
very  natural  proceeding.  It  is  woHby  of 
remark  that  the  best  optiosans  were  English, 
and  that  Bailey  in  St  Paul's  Charebyard 
bad  the  greatest  reputation.  Teleeec^ 
for  ordinary  purposes  were  six  pounds 
each,  and  a  pair  of  speetadea  foor 
shilKngs. 

One  day  was  partly  taken  up  by  aeeing 
the  King  touch  for  the  evil.  Each  patient 
was  given  a  gold  piece,  which  he  wai 
obHg^  to  keep,  or  his  complaint  ratomed. 
Monconnys  was  told  that  one  sufferer  who 
had  been  cured,  and  afterwards  loat  hie 
piece,  had  a  renewal  of  the  disorder.  They 
gave  him  many  instsnces  of  the  eore, 
because,  as  he  naXvely  says,  he  doabted 
much.  A  gentleman  and  a  lady  ssaored 
him  that  when  the  late  King  was  in 
custody,  a  man  asked  to  be  touched.    The 
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goldiort  refuaiiig,  the  King  oftUed  ont  that 
he  prayed  he  might  enjoy  the  virtue  of  his 
power  as  much  as  if  he  luid  been  touched ; 
which  80  happenedi  and  the  man  was 
oared. 

Another  day  was  given  to  sport  One  of 
the  Jermyns,  a  nephew  of  Lord  St  AlbanSi 
had  made  a  bet  that  he  WQold  ride  on  one 
horse  eighteen  miles  in  an  honr,  and  he 
did  it  in  fifty-five  minutes*  Another  did 
twenty  miles  in  the  same  time,  and  wanted 
to  bet  he  would  do  it  again  right  off  on 
the  same  horse;  but  nobody  appears  to 
have  taken  him.  Then  they  went  to  see 
a  bout  at  cudgel-playing,  which  was  a  novel 
.sight,  and  not  unpleasing ;  but  tiie  impres- 
sion it  left  was  that  the  whole  affair  was 
arranged  by  the  combatants  beforehand — 
a  pretty  good  proof  that  "plants''  and 
^* crosses"  can  lay  claim  to  a  respectable 
antiquity.  Then  followed  an  amusement 
of  which  we  have  all  heard  a  good  deal, 
but  of  which  nobody  has  any  very  detailed 
,Botion.  This  was  a  bear-baiting.  Bruin, 
it  seems,  was  securely  fastened  by  the 
nose,  and,  when  the  dogs  got  fast  hold  of 
him  they  were  got  off  by  sticking  thick 
cudgels  in  their  mouths  and  pulling  hard 
at  their  tails. 

This  sorry  diversion — as  Monconnys 
calls  it — was  soon  at  an  end,  and,  in  place 
of  the  bear,  appeared  a  bull,  who  was 
fastened  by  a  strong  rope  round  the  neck 
to  a  stout  post  and  had  his  horns  covered. 
Bat^  for  ail  that,  he  tossed  all  the  dogs 
who  got  near  enough,  and  made  them 
throw  five  or  six  summersaults,  after  which 
they  fell  on  the  ground  or  amongst  the 
spectators.  They  would  not,  however,  be 
beaten  for  all  that,  and  never  failed  to 
rush  at  the  bull  again,  and  sometimes 
managed  to  get  hold  of  an  ear.  This  was 
a  much  more  agreeable  diversion  than  the 
first,  but  was  itself  infinitely  surpassed  by 
a  monkey  on  a  pony,  which,  when  chivied 
by  the  dogs,  ran  about  and  sometimes 
tumbled,  without  the  monkey  ever  letting 
go,  and  not  seldom  the  pony  rushed 
amongst  the  spectators  and  upset  them 
and  itself  as  well 

Another  day  they  went  to  see  the  Eling 
and  Queen  at  dinner,  which  was  served 
under  an  embroidered  dais  in  a  great  hall, 
into  which  anybody  could  enter  and  see 
what  was  going  on,  for  the  doom  were  always 
open,  and  people  of  whatever  rank  had 
nothing  to  do  but  walk  into  the  audience 
chamber.  Even  when  the  Eing  was  hunting 
the  peasants  got  on  their  horses  and  hunted 
with  him. 


It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  our 
forefaithers  began  hunting  earUer  and  kept 
it  up  later  than  we  do  new ;  but  it  is 
rather  astonishing  to  find  that  the  Bojral 
peek  met  at  four  o'dock  in  the  morning. 

In  the  evening  the  strangers  went  to  a 
small  ball  given  by  the  Queen  at  White- 
hall. It  lasted  till  mi<bught--a  Cinderella 
evidentiy.  In  tiie  middle  the  King  ar- 
rived and  took  the  Queen  at  partner,  who 
next  took  the  Due  de  Ohevreuse,  the 
King  then  leading  ont  Lady  Oastlemaine. 
The  ball  bs^gan  with  a  branle,  as  in  France, 
and  then  followed  courantes  and  other 
dances.  When  the  King  or  Queen  danced, 
all  the  ladies  stood  up;  and,  when  the 
Duke  of  York  danced,  the  ladies  rose  when 
he  began  and  then  sat  down  again.  The 
hall  was  lighted  by  a  great  number  of 
lights  in  silver  candlestioks,  placed  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  by  ei^t  or  ten  beefeaters, 
who  stood  against  the  walls  and  held  up 
large  white  candles. 

Our  travellers  naturally  paid  a  visit  to 
the  theatre.  We  are  not  told  which  of  the 
two  or  three  then  open,  or  what  was  the 
play;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  Mon- 
connys saying  that  it  was  tiie  deanest  and 
most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen,  hung  all 
round  with  green  baize,  and  the  boxes 
lined  with  gilt  leather.  All  the  benchee 
in  the  pit — where  the  people  of  condition 
sit — were  ranged  in  an  amphitheatre,  each 
higher  than  the  one  in  front  The  change 
of  scene  and  the  machinery  were  most  in- 
geniously invented  and  carried  out  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  what  Pepys  says  in 
his  Diary  under  date  of  February  the  first, 
1661: 

«  Thence  to  the  theatre,  and  there  sat 
in  the  pitt  among  the  company  of  fine 
ladys,"  etc.;  and  on  May  the  ninth,  1663  : 
"  We  home  by  water,  having  been  a  litUe 
shamed  that  my  wife  and  woman  were  in 
such  a  pickle,  aU  the  ladies  being  finer  and 
better  dressed  in  the  pitt  than  ^ey  used,  I 
think". 

Three  of  our  travellers  went  to  Oxford 
in  a  carriage  at  ten  shillings  a  head.  They 
slept  at  Wykeham,  twenty-seven  miles 
from  London,  where  they  noticed  that 
though  only  a  village,  there  were  elaborately 
ornamented  sign-boards,  which  projected 
into  the  middle  of  the  street,  so  as  to 
prevent  carriages  passing  except  at  the 
sides.  They  were  told  this  was  the  custom 
all  through  the  country,  as  they  might  judge 
for  themselves  in  London,  where  the  ww- 
knownsignof  tlieMooncost  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  and  that  of  the  Crescent,  one 
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handled  poiind&  The  journey  took  them 
from  eleyen  to  half-past  eight.  They  did 
the  other  twenty  nulea  next  day.  They 
had  introdactiona  to  Wallis,  the  celebrated 
professor  of  mathematics,  nnder  whose 
gaidance  they  saw  everybody  and  every- 
thing of  note  in  the  Uiniversity,  of  whidi 
they  gave  a  long  and  aocnrate  description. 
On  one  of  the  days,  which  most  have  been 
a  Sanday,  they  went  to  Christ  Ohnrch  to 
hear  a  sermon,  then  to  dinner  with  Wallis, 
thence  to  St  Mary's  for  another  sermon, 
and  then  later  on  to  Christ  Chnrch,  to  hear 
vespers,  of  all  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand one  word. 

They  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  b^  brazen 
nose  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  Colleges, 
and  were  told  that  Dons  Sootus  taught 
there,  and  so  they  put  his  nose  up  as  a 
remembrance.  They  saw  a  pan  and  ink 
portrait  of  the  late  King,  which  was  very 
rarely  shown,  every  line  in  which  was 
made  up  of  the  Paalms  in  Latin,  in  the 
minutest  writing  possible.  This  is  of 
course  that  mentioned  by  Addison,  in  the 
68th  "  Spectator  " : 

**  When  I  was  last  at  Oxford,  I  perused 
one  of  the  whiskers  and  was  reading  the 
other,  but  could  not  go  so  far  in  it  as  I 
would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
patience of  my  friends  and  fellow  travellers, 
who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see  such  a  piece 
of  curiosity.  I  have  since  heard  that  there 
is  now  an  eminent  writing  master  in  town 
who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  full-bottomed  periwig;  and  if  the 
fashion  should  introduce  the  thick  kind  of 
wigs  which  were  in  vogue  some  few  years 
ago,  he  promises  to  add  two  or  three 
supernumerary  locks  that  shall  contain  all 
the  Apocrypha.  He  designed  this  wig 
originally  for  King  William,  having  dis- 
posed of  the  two  Books  of  Rings  in  the  two 
forks  of  the  foretop ;  but  that  elorious 
monarch  dying  before  the  wig  was  miished, 
there  is  a  space  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any 
one  that  has  a  mind  to  purchase  it.** 

RED    TO^W^ERS. 

Bt  ELEANOR  0.  PBICK 

Author  qr  *'  Otrold,"  •'  AUxUl,"  eU.,  «te. 

PART  n. 

CHAPTER  VL      "JOUR  DE  F^TE.'* 

Sunday  morning  was  quite  still,  and 
intensely  hot,  even  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  when  chiteau  and  village  were 
preparing  to  go  to  mass.     The  sky  was 


deep  blue ;  only  on  the  horizon  lay  a  greaft 
rampart  of  white  cloud,  threatening  storm; 
but  nobody  thought  of  that  C(doiu; 
lights  shadow,  were  all  vrrid  in  a  moot 
transparent  air ;  the  scent  of  white  acacsa 
flowers  hovered  about  the  old  buildxngs.. 

When  Captain  Percival  came  out  of  the 
house,  strolling  up  and  down  the  tenrnoe, 
and  looking  about  him,  the  dogs  that  were 
lying  in  the  sun  got  up  slowly  and  crept 
away  towards  the  yard  In  the  boose 
there  was  a  noise  of  shutters  and  bars; 
but  since  old  Pierre  brought  him  hie  coffee, 
Vincent  had  not  seen  a  human  being  aboat 
the  place.  Now,  however,  in  the  sunny 
distance,  from  the  shade  of  the  great  diesA- 
nuts  behind  the  left-hand  wall  to  the 
deeper  shade  of  the  avenue,  a  string  ct 
people  began  slowly  passing;  women  in 
black  dresses,  men  in  clean  blue  bkuses 
and  shiny  capa  Their  laughing  ehatter 
reached  the  Englishman's  ears  as  he  stood 
on  the  terrace,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  not 
unmusical  jangle  of  the  church  beUs, 
suddenly  beginning  again.  Then  a  yoiing, 
sweet  voice  cried  out : 

"  Suzanne,  Suzanne  1  Make  haste  1  I 
want  you  to  come  with  me;**  and 
Antoinette  stepped  out  into  the  sunahine. 

Then  her  dark  eyes  fell  rather  gravelj 
on  Vincent,  and  she  made  him  a  little  bow. 

*'  Good-moxning,  monsieur,"  she  eaid. 

''  Good  -  morning,  mademoiselle,''  said 
Vincent,  lifting  hu  hat  as  he  came  for- 
ward. "What  a  jolly  day!  Where's 
Celia  t    Do  you  know  1 " 

"  She  has  not  come  down  yet  She  will 
be  here  directly." 

*'  I  was  just  thinking  how  tremsDdoualy 
lonely  this  place  was,"  said  Vincent,  by 
way  of  making  himself  agreeable,  "  when 
I  saw  a  whole  string  of  people  eroesing 
your  avenue  down  there.  There  they  go 
— more  of  them.  Is  there  a  right  of  way  1 
That  must  be  rather  a  bore,  I  shoidd 
think." 

•<  I  don't  know,"  said  Antoinette.  "Some 
of  them  come  from  the  farm,  and  some 
more  from  farms  and  cottages  away  in  the 
little  lanes,  among  the  woras  and  heaths 
up  there.  It  is  their  shortest  way  to 
church,  you  see.  If  they  did  not  oroea  onr 
avenue,  they  would  have  to  go  a  long  waj 
round  by  the  high  road." 

'*  And  your  father  can't  stop  them  t " 

*'Mais  sil"  said  Antoinette,  opening 
her  eyes.  **  He  could  stop  them,  no  doubt, 
if  he  chose.  But  why  should  he  t  That 
would  not  be  right,  to  give  the  poor  people 
so  much  extra  fatigue." 
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'*  Right !  well,  that  depends  on  the 
point  of  view,"  said  Vincent,  with  a  slight 
grin.  '<  It  would  he  right  to  himself,  and 
to  his  family,  and  his  snccessors,  to  pat  a 
stop  to  a  nuisance  like  that  without  further 
fuss.  A  path  made  hy  the  peasants  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  one's  front 
door  !  If  the  place  belonged  to  me  I 
should  object  to  it  strongly.  Why,  let 
them  go  round  by  the  high  road.  What  b 
the  high  road  for,  except  to  take  people 
from  place  to  placet  But  perhaps  your 
father  goes  in  for  being  popular  with  the 
peasants  1 " 

'<  Of  course,  he  likes  them  to  like  him," 
said  Antoinette,  after  listening  with  some 
surprise.  "But  that  is  not  the  reason " 

'*  Ah,  of  course,  there  comes  in  the  weak 
pointb  That  is  how  you  French  people 
lost  everything  before ;  and  you  will  lose  it 
again,  not  knowing  how  to  stand  up  for 
your  own  rights." 

Vincent  spoke  almost  angrily.  Made- 
moiselle de  Montmirail  looked  at  him, 
then  looked  at  the  distant  passing  figurer, 
and  laughed. 

"  That  is  your  opinion  t "  she  said. 

Suzanne  did  not  come,  and  there  were 
no  signs  of  Celia.  Antoinette  looked  up 
at  the  house  a  little  impatiently,  as  the 
beUs  went  on  ringing;  She  could  not  start 
off  to  church  by  herself,  and  therefore,  at 
this  moment,  escape  from  the  Englishman 
seemed  impossible. 

"  Are  you  in  a  hurry  ? "  he  said.  "  You 
won'c  have  anybody  at  church  with  that 
fair  going  on." 

**  Pardon  !  It  does  not  begin  till  mass  is 
over.  Everybody  goes  to  church  in  the 
morning." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  What  very  good 
people  1  Or  are  they  afraid  of  the  Cui^  1 
Does  he  send  them  all  to  perdition  in  his 
sermons  1 " 

**The  people  are  not  better  than  in 
other  places,  but  they  know  it  is  their 
duty  to  go  to  church,"  said  Antoinette. 
"No,  I  don't  think  the  Cur^  frightens 
them.  He  is  very  good;  they  like  him. 
Of  course  he  detests  the  f^te,  because  it 
disturbs  everything,  and  makes  it  much 
harder  for  them.  The  people  who  come 
with  the  shows  and  lotteries  are  often 
'm^chants.'  But  it  must  be— and,  after 
aU,  it  is  a  very  pretty  sight,  especially  in 
the  evening." 

"A  village  fair  is  not  often  a  pretty 
sight  in  the  evening,"  said  Vincent. 

"My  father  says  they  manage  these 
things  di£ferently  in  England." 


*'I  suppose  we  do.  P^-rhaps  there  is 
more  human  nature  in  English  people. 
But  really  you  are  not  going  to  persuade 
me  that  An  jou  and  Arciulia  are  the  same 
thing." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  But  we  shall  go  down  to  the  village  to- 
night, after  it  is  dark — ^if  my  father  comes 
home  in  time  to  take  us — and  then  you 
will  see  how  nice  the  people  are." 

Vincent  looked  at  her  curiously.  He 
did  not  admire  the  girl ;  she  was  far  too 
noble  a  type  for  him ;  and  yet  he  rather 
wished  to  make  friends  with  her.  He 
saw  that  La  Tour  Blanche  might  often  be 
a  pleasant  change  irom  England  and 
Woolsborough ;  and  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  be  welcome  to  its  inhabitants.  Of 
the  constant  friendship  of  its  mistress  he 
felt  tolerably  sure,  though  hardly  knowing 
why.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  spite  of 
herself,  in  spite  of  fate,  in  spite  of  cir- 
cumstances, she  must  be  nearer  to  him 
than  to  these  French  people,  though  she 
had  chosen  to  pass  her  life  with  them. 
One  thing,  at  any  rate,  was  clear;  life 
away  from  Oelia  was  a  dull,  uninteresting 
concern.  Though  last  night  he  had  parted 
with  her  half  in  anger,  this  morning  he 
had  got  up  with  the  one  idea  of  seeing  her 
attain.  Foolish  and  wrong,  yes;  but  in 
Vincent's  way  of  arguing,  he  had  a  full 
right  to  burn  his  own  fingers  if  he  chose ; 
and  so,  as  Antoinette  de  Montmirail  was 
so  nearly  connected  with  Gelia,  he  was 
beginning  to  think  it  better  that  she 
should  not  dislike  him. 

"Men  Dieu,  we  shall  be  late,"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  with  an  impatient  shrug,  as  the 
bells,  which  had  stopped  for  a  few  minutes, 
began  a  different  chime.  "  Ah,  there  you. 
are,  Suzanne  1  Gome,  come,  I  am  not 
going  to  wait  for  maman.     Let  us  go  on." 

Suzanne  stumped  serenely  across  the 
terrace.  She  looked  handsome  and  agree- 
able, dressed  in  black,  her  broad  face 
surmounted  by  a  gorgeous  bonnet  covered 
with  flowers.  It  was  now  several  years 
since  Suzanne  had  ceased  to  wear  her 
white  friUed  cap  on  Sundays. 

"  Plenty  of  time,  mademoiselle,"  she  said. 
"  Madame  la  Marquise  is  coming  directly." 

"  Never  mind ;  I  am  going  with  you," 
said  Antoinette ;  and  they  walked  quickly 
away  together. 

Suzanne  looked  back  once  or  twice — to 
see  if  madame  was  coining — she  explained 
to  Antoinette. 

"Don't  disturb  yourself;  of  course  she 
will  come,"  said  the  girl,  a  little  proudly. 
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*'  And  the  English  gentleman  too  1 " 
"  I  should  thmk  not  He  seems  to  have 
no  religion.  I  suppose  it  won't  do  to  say 
I  hope  not/'  said  Antoinette,  laughing  a 
little.  "Because  it  might  do  him  good. 
But  it  would  distract  me  very  much  U)  see 
him  in  churcL" 

''And  me  tool"  exclaimed  the  old 
nurse.  ''It  is  a  pity,  is  it  not,  made- 
moiselle, that  such  a  gentleman  should 
have  come  to  the  chateau  while  M.  le 
Marquis  was  away  1  He  is  not  a  very  good 
companion  for  madame  and  mademoiselle. 
M.  le  Marquis  likes  the  English^  I  know; 
but  this  must  be  one  of  a  bad  sort  Pierre 
says  so,  and  Pierre  is  sharp  Plough,  con- 
sidering his  age." 

Suzanne  glanced  aside  at  her  young 
mistress,  and  pinched  her  mouth  up  wisely. 
She  was  not  going  to  give  her  more  than 
the  faintest  hint  of  Pierre's  opinion.  Pierre 
had  in  fact  spoken  plainly  to  his  wife  the 
night  before.  Be  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  Captain  Percival  had  not  been  in  the 
house  half  an  hour,  before  the  old  servant's 
suspicions  had  gathered  like  a  cloud  round 
his  head. 

''My  father  is  coming  back  to-night, 
you  know,"  said  Antoinette. 

"C'est  bienl"  said  Suzanne  heartily. 
Then  she  listened  with  an  indulgent  smUe 
d»  the  girl  went  on. 

"Yes,  he  is  certainly  disagreeable,  but 
he  must  be  nicer  than  he  seems,  because 
he  is  maman's  cousin,  you  know,  and  such 
an  old  friend  of  hers.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
understand  foreigners.  Don't  you  see, 
Suzanne,  I  suppose  that  what  we  think 
rude  and  nasty,  they  think  polite  and  nice. 
Our  customs  are  very  ofiben  quite  contrary ; 
just  as  my  father  says,  that  in  England 
you  keep  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  when 
you  are  driving." 

"  Is  it  possible,  mademoiselle  !  But  how 
awkward,  how  puzzling  (oat  the  horses  I" 

Antoinette  laughed.  "I  suppose  they 
don't  find  it  so,"  she  said. 

"What  mademoiselle  says  is  all  very 
well,"  said  Suzanne,  noddmg  her  head 
violently  a  great  many  time&  "  But  she 
wiU  not  persuade  me  that  this  gentleman 
is  like  the  English  cousins  of  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  for  instance — or  that  monsieur 
would  be  so  fond  of  the  English,  tf  they 
were  all  like  thi&" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Antoinette.  "  But 
now  let  us  say  no  more,  my  dear  Suzanne ; 
because  you  see  he  is  connected  with  us ; 
and,  after  all,  disagreeable  people  are  not 
always  bad." 


Suzanne  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  she  said^  "  I  have  irith 
my  own  ears  heard  madame  your  grand- 
mother  say,  that  a  good  keart  and  good 
manners  were  the  same  thing.  How  often 
have  I  told  that,  as  a  wamisg,  to  my  poor 
old  Pierre,  when  his  temper  was  not  quite 
as  it  should  be  I " 

"I  don't  think  grandmamma  wis  the 
first  person  to  say  tlmt,"  said  Antoinette. 

"  Anyhow,  it  was  Madame  la  Yicomtead 
who  said  it  in  my  hearing,  and  I  hiw 
never  forgotten  it,"  perdsted  Sozaime. 
"  And  another  thing  I  am  sure  of,  tbi 
this  English  Oapt^  would  not  hare 
pleased  Madame  la  Yioomtesse.  He  is  not 
the  sort  of  person  she  would  have  liked  to 
see  in  company  with  mademoisella" 

"Well,"  said  Antoinette,  with  an  in 
patient  little  sigh,  "I  said  we  would  tile 
no  more  about  him.  Tell  me  about  the 
f^te.  Is  it  going  to  be  a  good  one,  do  yoo 
knowl  Shall  I  turn  the  wheels  for  joo, 
and  win  a  few  cups  and  saucers  1 " 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  tbe 
lower  end  of  the  avenue,  where  it  opened 
on  a  road  edged  with  poplars,  leadiog 
along  by  the  river-side.  Under  the  trees 
the  brown  earth  was  covered  with  what 
looked  like  a  soft  shower  of  snow-flakes: 
the  downy  blossoms  of  the  trees,  which 
came  floating  down  almost  withoat  i 
breath  of  wind  to  move  them.  AnUm^ 
stooped  to  pick  up  one  or  two  of  the  light 
white  feathers,  and  she  and  Snzanne  both 
turned  at  the  same  moment  and  loohed 
back  up  the  avenue.  The  marquiieaiwi 
her  English  cousin  were  waUdng  slof Ij 
down  through  the  shadows  and  the 
trembling,  varied  sunbeams. 

"  Coming,  after  alll"  muttered  SojEanne; 
but  Antoinette  did  not  speak;  she  only 
walked  on  a  little  faater,  and  pieMntly 
seemed  to  forget  these  things  in  deh'ghted 
amusement  at  the  gay  booths  with  which 
the  village  street  was  lined  from  end  to 
end. 

"  You  and  I  will  come  down  this  after- 
noon," she  said ;  "that  is  ths  best  time 
for  buying.  And  then,  after  dinner,  pap* 
will  be  here,  and  we  can  all  oome  down 
together."  , 

They  walked  on  towards  the  chnrcb 
steps,  where  the  villagers  were  standing 
about  in  groups,  talking,  while  a  few  wwe 
ain»ii7  going  «"^^  Aiini^fi     FroBi  vasm 


slowly  ^ „ .   . 

the  doors  came  a  sound  of  ^P^.r^ 
litanies;  it  was  hardly  time  yet  for  tw 
mass  to  begin.  All  the  viHage  faces  >ntte 
sunshine  looked  smfling  and  pleasant;  »» 
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men's  blonsoB  looked  stiff  Mid  new,  the 
women's  caps  even  whiter  than  usual,  in 
honour  of  the  fSte.  Last  year  it  had 
rained ;  this  year  theb  village  was  highly 
favoured. 

Antoinette  spoke  to  a  few  of  her  special 
friends,  and  smiled  and  nodded  to  others. 
Her  youngy  bright  &oe  was  full  of  sweet- 
ness, espeoally  for  the  quaint  Uttle  chOdren 
who  crowded  round.  Though  so  unlike 
her  father  in  appearance,  she. had  all  the 
simple  charm  of  manner  which  made  him 
80  populkr  amon^  the  peasants. 

"  Monsieur  le  Gapitaine  has  turned  back; 
there  is  madame  coming  alone,"  Suzanne 
said  to  her  as  she  was  going  on  up  the 
steps  to  the  church  door. 

"Ah,  we  will  go  back,"  the  girl  said 
quickly ;  and  she  set  off  walking  so  fast 
that  Suzanne,  who  was  fat,  could  hardly 
keep  up  with  her.  Presently  she  turned 
back,  feeling  herself  no  longer  necessary, 
as  mademoiselle  had  join^  her  step- 
mother. The  excellent  Suzanne  looked 
annoyed,  and  went  into  church  muttering, 
with  a  cloud  on  her  charming  face. 

''You  were  in  a  great  hurry,  petite," 
said  Celia,  who  was  looking  as  fair  and 
serene  as  usual  "  Why  didn't  you  wait 
for  me  f" 

*'I  thought  the  bells  had  changed,"  said 
Antoinette,  a  little  disturbed.  **  And  then, 
when  I  .first  called  Suzanne,  I  thought 
monsieur  your  cousin  was  coming  too; 
and  when  she  came  I  thought  I  had  better 
go  with  her." 

''WeU,  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  Celia 
lazQy.  '*  Monsieur  my  cousin  does  not 
care  for  our  services,  you  see." 

'*He  is,  perhaps,  not  exactly  a  Christian," 
said  Antoinette  after  a  little  pause,  with  a 
sort  of  awe  in  her  voice. 

Celia  laughed. 

^*My  dear  child,  what  extraordinary 
things  you  say !  He  would  be  amused. 
His  father  is  next  door  to  a  Bishop  in  the 
English  Church,  and  you  accuse  him  of 
not  being  a  Christian.  You  must  re- 
member that  very  few  men  are  as  good  as 
your  father,  Netta." 

"Ah,  indeed,  nol"  cried  the  girl  tri- 
umphantly. "  What  happiness  that  he  is 
coming  home  to-night  1 "  she  said,  looking 
brightly  into  Celia's  face. 

''Yes;  it  seems  a  long  time  since  he 
went  away,"  answered  OeUa. 

She  was  never  ecstatic  Sometimes 
Antoinette  could  admire  her  quietness,  the 
steady  and  comfortable  way  in  which  she 
took  most  things  that  happened.     Once  or 


twice  the  girl  had  even  distrusted  her  own 
eager  feelings;  they  seemed  shallow  and 
worthless  beside  that  calm  smile  of  Celia's, 
which  suggested  depths  it  seemed  to  hide, 
and  put  all  hopes,  and  longings,  and 
regrets,  on  their  own  proper  level  Yet, 
somehow,  Celia's  words  that  morning  fell 
a  little  coldly  on  Antoinette's  heart;  and 
she  could  not  quite  reprove  and  comfort 
herself  in  the  old  way,  with  the  old  fiction : 
''  But  she  is  his  wife ;  of  course  she  must 
love  him  even  better  than  I  do." 

The  slight  impression  soon  wore  off, 
however,  and  after,  the  service,  Antoinette 
felt  happy  enough,  though  Captain  Percivid 
was  loitering  in  the  avenue,  waiting  for 
them. 

He  and  Celia  had  plenty  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  Antoinette  disliked  his  pretence 
a  littie  less  when  she  was  not  obliged  to 
talk  to  him.  After  breakfast  they  all  went 
out  again  in  the  glorious  sunshine,  with  the 
dogs,  and  wandered  round  the  still  half- 
ruinous  precincts  of  the  old  place.  Vincent 
had  a  way  of  openly  contrasting  eveiything 
he  saw  with  the  English  fashion  of  farm- 
ing, gardening,  wood-craft,  building,  and 
so  on,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
France.  Antoinette  thought  all  this  any- 
thing but  polite  or  amiable,. and  devoted 
herself  to  the  dogs,  while  Celia  argued 
with  her  cousin  in  a  peaceful,  lazy  way. 
Perhaps  half  his  remarks  were  made  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  contradicted,  and  of 
indulging  the  peculiar  kind  of  impertinence 
which  was  almost  his  native  air. 

Antoinette  had  not  been  brought  up  in 
a  way  to  make  her  understand  this ;  and 
in  her  simple  heart  she  believed  that  he 
meant  earnestiy  all  he  said.  Her  father's 
frank  straightforwardness  had  not.  trained 
her  to  understand  the  talk  of  the  Vincent 
Percival  kind  of  man.  She  was  glad 
enough  to  leave  him  to  Celia,  while  she 
made  excursions  with  the  dogs  wherever 
their  fancy  led  them,  round  the  bright 
vineyards,  through  the  young  chestnut 
woods,  along  by  the  wild  straggling  hedges 
with  their  golden  broom  and  wild  roses. 
The  others  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  her,  any  more  than  if  she  had  been 
a  child  or  a  dog.  Vincent  was  looking  at 
Celia,  when  he  was  not  finding  fault  with 
the  things  she  showed  him.  Celia  seemed 
a  little  more  lively  and  active  than  was 
usual  with  her  now;  she  laughed;  her 
answers  to  his  cool  remarks  had  something 
of  the  life  and  spirit  of  five  years  ago; 
her  cheeks  had  a  touch  of  lovely  pink,  and 
her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  sky.    She  and 
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her  companion  walked  on  rather  qaickly 
at  last,  and  were  standing  on  the  terraee 
when  Antoinette  came  up  to  them  with  a 
cliuter  of  yellow  reset  in  her  hand. 

"  These  are  for  jou"  she  said  to  Celia. 
*'  The  tree  in  my  garden  is  covered  with 
them." 

"  Thanks,  dear  chfld/'  said  Celia  gra- 
ciously. 

"  Have  you  a  garden  of  your  own,  made- 
moiselle t  Howeharmingr'saidyincent,and 
he  stretched  oat  his  hand  for  a  rose,  which 
Celia  gave  him.  **  Yon  onght  to  grow  these 
roses  for  yotirself ,  though,  not  for  Madame 
de  MontmiraO.  They  soit  your  complexion 
and  not  hera" 

**  I  don't  grow  them  for  anybody — bnt 
she  likes  them,"  Antoinette  answered  rather 
stiffly ;  and  then  Celia  interposed. 

"Have  you  enjoyed  your  walk,  Antoi- 
nette 1  Are  you  tired  1  You  have  been 
running  about  with  the  dogs  everywhera" 

"  Yes,  maman,  I  have  enjoyed  it  very 
much ;  the  day  is  perfect.    And  you  % " 

''It  looks  tell   the  truth "  began 

Vincent 

Antoinette  did  not  quite  see  why  he 
should  answer  for  Celia ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  listen  to  him,  and  Celia  glanced  up 
and  laughed. 

*< Looks!  What  do  you  meant"  she 
said  to  Vincent. 

"Ah,  maman,  he  means  that  you  are 
looking  even  more  beautiful  than  usual,'' 
murmured  Antoinette.  "  Papa  would  say 
so  if  he  were  here.'* 

"  Don't  flatter  me,"  said  Celia.  «'  Come, 
Tou  are  both  talking  nonsense.  lam  tired, 
i  shall  go  in." 

"  I  have  seen  you  look  like  this  before," 
said  Vincent  deliberately,  staring  at  her. 
"  Once  in  a  garden,  by  a  river,  when  you 
chose  to  go  in  for  being  a  witch.  Yon 
looked  as  you  do  now,  and  awfully  happy, 
which  you  were,  too,  though  there  was  a 
poor  devil  at  the  other  end " 

As  he  spoke,  Celia  turned  pale  to  the 
lips,  though  she  looked  at  him  steadily. 

'*Yes,  the  dear  old  garden  at  Btver 
Gate,"  she  said,  "  how  pretty  it  used  to  be 
in  the  evening.  My  memory  is  not  so 
good  as  yours,  though,  and  I  thmk  I  was 
always  awfully  happy;  and  there  were 
plenty  of  other  children,  besides  me,  who 
used  to  like  playing  at  witches.  Now  I 
am  going  in ;  and  I  advise  you  to  smoke, 
and  meditate  a  litUa    Come,  Antoinette." 

Captain  Percival  found  hfrnseU  left  alone 


upon  the  terrace,  where  there  was  now  ^ 
little  shada     He  sat  down  on  a  bench,  but 
he  did  not  smoke^  and  his  meditstions  were 
not  particularly  sweet    He  was  indincd 
to  odl  himself  a  fool ;  had  he  been  ihoit- 
sighted    enough  to  make   Celia  sngryl 
There  was  a  kind  of  enjoyment  in  it,  too, 
for  a  nature  like  his ;  quazrelling  with  hor 
might  be  better  than  a  cold,  piinM  pre- 
tence of  being  "  the  worldly  friends  of 
every  day."    He  told  himself,  truly,  ttttt 
he  could  not  manage  to  be  a  humta^  in 
actor,  like  Celia  hersell      And  yet,  by 
thus  making  her  angry,  he  felt  that  he 
risked  losing  even  the  friendship  wfaidi 
she  seemed  willing  to  let  him  keep,   Ai 
he  sat  there  on  the  terrace,  listening  to  s 
distant  sound  of  gay  dance  music  in  the 
village,  he  half  expected  Celia  to  come  out 
of  the  house  again,  having  disposed  of  her 
young  step-daughter,  with  the  intention  of 
telling  him  that  he  had  better  go  awsy  the 
next  morning.    He  must  agree  with  her; 
it  would  be  much  better ;  but  he  wonld  st 
any  rate,  indulge  himself  by  telling  hor  t 
few  truths  before  he  went.    A  fine  8oeo«, 
indeed,   was  prepared  for    Celia  in  the 
thoughts  of  this  troublesome  old  lover  of 
hers ;  and  when,  after  some  minutes,  he 
heard  the  house-door  open,  he  got  np  and 
turned  that  way  with  a  slight  feeling  oi 
triumpL 

But  it  was  not  Celia,  after  all ;  only  the 
child  Antoinette,  with  her  old  Snsanne  in 
attendance. 

**Are  you  off  for  another  walkt"  he 
said,  speaking  quite  gently  in  his  dis- 
appointment 

**  We  are  going  to  vespers,"  said  An- 
toinette ;  "  and  after  that  to  see  the  l^\^P 

As  she  spoke^  the  church  bells  b^gan  to 
chima 

**May  I  go  with  youl"  said  Tincent, 
he  did  not  know  why. 

<*  No,"  said  Antoinette,  shaking  her  head 
with  a  slightly  pufusled  smile.  "Maman 
says  you  will  admire  it  more  in  the 
evening." 

'<  And  maman  is  always  right  t " 

<<But  always  1"  Antoinette  answered 
gravely;  and  then  she  and  theoldnnrse 
went  on  her  way,  and  Vincent  returned  to 
his  bench. 

"Always  right — ^never  in  the  wrong-^ 
trust  you  for  that,  Madame  la  Marqnise!" 
he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  sat  waiting 
for  Celia. 

But  Celia  did  not  come. 
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PROLOGUE. 

The  hofih  of  twilight  was  falling  upon 
the  rugged  mountains  and  deep  ravines  of 
Santa  Maura,  a  lonely  hamlet  on  the 
Coracan  coast;  bird-notes  were  dying  under 
it ;  the  whirr  and  stir  of  summer  insect  life 
were  growing  faint;  even  the  wash  and 
swirl  of  the  Mediterranean  sounded  dreamy 
and  far  away  under  the  spell  of  the 
"silent-footed  angel-herald  of  the  night" 
He  beckoned  to  the  great,  gloomy  forests 
of  pine  and  cork,  and  they  sent  forth  their 
shadows  in  troops  and  squadrons ;  laid  his 
soft,  dull  hand  on  the  heavy  odours  of 
magnolia  and  myrtle ;  he  drew  his  veil  of 
mist  from  east  to  west  across  the  stormily- 
purple  sky,  and  the  smirch  of  tawny 
orange,  which  marked  where  a  great,  golden 
sun  had  blazed  itself  out^  was  seen  no 
more ;  touched  with  his  finger  of  mystery 
the  figure  of  a  woman  descending  a  moun- 
tain path  straight  into  the  heart  of  a 
ravine,  and  lo  I  she  stood  transfigured  into 
the  likeness  of  a  ghostly  visitant  from  the 
Idngdom  of  Hade& 

That  woman  might  have  been  Astarte 
herself  for  the  silent  grace  of  her  move- 
ments and  the  dead  whiteness  of  her  facp, 
which  showed  as  if  moon-washed  from  oat 
the  surrounding  dimness. 

In  the  ravine  into  which  she  was  de- 
scending, Night  was  following  hard  and 
fast  on  the  **  angel-herald's  "  steps  to  claim 
his  own.  The  mountains  rose  more  gaunt, 
more  drear,  more  black  with  every  down- 
ward step  the  woman  took,  until,  at  length, 


they  seemed  literally  to  pierce  the  vaporous 
grey  sky  with  their  peaks  and  turrets. 

High  over  one  of  the  highest  of  these 
peaks  there  shone  out  through  the  vapour 
one  star  of  intense  brightness;  at  the 
immediate  base  of  this  rock,  bowered 
amid  olives  and  vines,  stood  a  small, 
country  house,  a  stone-built  cbd.let,  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  strip  of  garden. 

The  woman  was  making  her  way  straight 
to  this  ch&let.  At  its  garden-^ate  she 
paused  for  a  moment,  looking  right  and 
left  and  in  all  directions,  as  if  to  make  sure 
that  her  movements  were  unseen.  Un- 
heard they  must  have  been ;  not  ghostly 
fingers  themselves  could  have  unlatched 
that  gate  more  noiselessly,  nor  ghostly  feet 
have  trodden  with  a  lighter  footfall  that 
garden  path,  which,  winding  in  and  out 
among  arbutue-trees  and  myrtles,  led  to  the 
creeper  covered  porch  of  the  house.  Under 
this  porch  had  been  placed  a  small  table 
and  a  rustic  reclining  seat.  On  this  seat 
lay  a  man,  locked  in  heavy  slumber. 

He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  of 
remarkably  handsome  appearance,  swarthy, 
mustachioed,  and  with  waves  of  black, 
curly  hair  sweeping  across  his  forehead 
His  arm  pillowed  his  head.  On  the 
ground  at  his  feet,  as  if  carelessly  tossed 
on  one  side,  lay  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  On 
the  small  table  beside  him  stood  a  glacs 
about  three-parts  filled  with  wine. 

This  way,  that  way,  all  ways  the  woman 
looked  hurriedly,  furtively,  with  every  step  , 
she  took.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness; 
not  a  leaf  rustled,  nor  belated  insect  flitted. 
She  stood  within  a  hand's  breadth  of  the 
man  now ;  she  held  in  her  breath ;  then, 
slowly,  cautiously  drawing  from  beneath 
her  cloak  a  smaJl  phial,  she  poured  its 
contents  noiselessly  into  the  glass  of 
wine. 
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Ab  she  drained  the  last  drop  into  the 

Slass  she  chanced  to  lift  her  e^es  to  the 
oor  of  the  house.  It  stood  wide  open, 
disclosing  a  stove-place  filled  with  flowering 
plants,  over  which,  against  the  wall,  hung 
a  large,  square  mirror. 

In  that  mirror,  as  the  woman  lifted  her 
eyes,  she  could  see  darkly  reflected  the 
whole  shadowy  garden-picture.  She  could 
see,  also,  her  own  white  face,  and  white 
hand  which  held  the  email  phial. 

CHAPTER  L 

^'When  I  marry  again,''  said  young 
Mr&  Cohen,  with  cheeks  something  the 
colour  of  field  poppies,  and  eyes  that 
flashed  like  diamonds  under  the  lamplight, 
"  I  shall  marry  a  boy — years  younger  than 
II" 

''Quite  so,"  assented  her  companion,  a 
young  man  who  leaned  over  the  piano  at 
which  she  was  seated;  '*it  is  absurd  for 
women  to  marry  men  older  than  them- 
selves ! " 

'<  And  it  is  very  ridiculous  of  you,''  con- 
tinued the  lady,  *'to  imagine  because  I 

like  to-to " 

''  Squabble  1 "  suggested  the  gentleman. 
''  Have  a  little  fun  with  you  now  and 
then,  that,   therefore,  I    am   willing    to 
marry  you." 

'^  My  dear  Madge,  I  never  for  a  moment 
imagined  anything  of  the  sort  I  took 
your  last  'No '  as  final  six  months  ago." 

"Every  one  knows  that  you  are  years 
too  old  for  me." 

"  Oh  yes,  years  too  old.  I  am  the  whole 
of  three  years  and  three  quarters  older 
than  you  are." 

"  Everv  one  knows  that  we  haven't  the 
faintest  liking  for  each  other." 

'*  Exactly.  Every  one  knows,"  mimicked 
the  young  man,  "that  we  can't  be  ten 
minutes  in  the  same  room  without  quar- 
relling." 

"In  fact^"  continued  the  lady  with 
heightening  voice  as  well  as  colour,  "  we 
are  getting  positively  to  detest  each 
other.^' 

'*  The  wonder  is  that  we  are  ever  to  be 
found  in  each  other's  company." 

'<I  am  positive,"  cried  Mrs.  Cohen, 
jumping  up  from  her  music-stool,  "  that  it 
was  you  who  said  that  'the  library  was 
getting  confoundedly  hot ; '  yes,  those  were 
your  very  words,  and  you  must '  get  out  of 
it'" 

'*!  am  confident  it  was  you  who  looked 
over  your  shoulder — at  me — and  said,  '  I 


am  going  into  the  music-room  to  practise, 
and ''' 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  lady,  "that  wss 
because  I  saw  Sir  Peter  looking  at  me,  and 
I  knew  how  delighted  he  would  be  if  we 
crept  out  of  the  room  together  for  all  the 
world  as  if  we " 

"  Were  bent  on  spooning  1 " 

"  And  it's  of  no  use  your  standing  tiiere 
agreeing  with  me  as  if  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  talking  about,  or  didn't  mean  what 
I  said.  I  repeat,  when  I  marry  agab,  I 
will  marry  a  boy  if  I  lika" 

"Why  noti  How  would  you  like  a 
nice  little  middy,  about  fourteen  1 " 

"  He  shan't  be  a  day  over  twenty  at  iny 
rate,  and  he  shall  be  obedient,  and  tractable, 
and  I  shall  call  him  '  my  child.' " 

"Ah,  he'U  like  that  1" 

"And  I'll  tell  him  where  to  get  his 
clothes  and  what  cigars  to  buy  1 " 

"  He'll  be  sure  to  buy  them,  won't  het 
Look  here,  Madge,  let's  give  over  squab- 
bling, and  strike  a  barsain.  I'll  engage  to 
look  out  for  this  amiable  young  gentiemao, 
who'll  buy  his  clothes  and  cigars  where  his 
wife  tells  him,  if  you  will  undertake  to 
marry  him  so  soon  as  he's  found.  I  can't 
say  more,  can  11" 

Madge  made  no  reply.  She  seated  her- 
self at  the  piano  once  more,  struck  a  chord, 
ran  o£f  a  little  prelude,  and  then  commenced 
singing  her  scales  at  a  very  high  pitcL 

Her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano,  and  her 
high  A  was  a  very  high  A  indeed. 

Here  is  the  portrut  of  Mrs.  Cohen  as 
she  sits  at  her  piano. 

Age  twenty-four  years ;  figure  small  and 
slight  Eyes,  hazel-green  and  deep-seated. 
Eye-brows,  dark  and  arched — ^^e  best 
feature  in  her  faca  Nose,  inclined  to 
the  classic,  but  nothing  remarkabla  Moutb 
small  and  sensitive.  Complexion  decidedly 
sallow,  but  flushing  readUy  under  excite- 
ment Hair,  dark  brown,  cut  short,  thick 
and  curly. 

"Young  Mrs.  Cohen  would  be  nothing 
without  her  curb,"  once  Madge  had 
heard  a  dowager  say  as  she  left  a  ball- 
room. Smce  then  she  had  diligently  culti- 
vated her  curls  as  her  one  strong  weapon  in 
her  armoury  of  charms — an  armoury,  by  the 
way,  of  which  she  had  not  a  very  enlted 
opinion. 

"I  thmk  you  are  a  remarkably  plain 
young  woman.  It  is  a  positive  trial  to  he 
confronted  with  you  so  many  times  a  day," 
she  was  in  the  nabit  of  saying  when  she 
looked  at  herself  in  her  mirror. 
And  here  is  the  portrait  of  Lancelot 
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Clive,  the  young  caan  who  stood  for  a 
I  moment  listening  to  the  scales  and  then 
I  walked  away,  saying  to  himself :  '*  Not 
;  *  soft,  gentle,  and  low/  to-day  at  any  rate !" 

Age,  close  upon  eight-and-twenty.  Good 
height,  well-developed  chest.  Eyes,  bright 
blue,  sparkling  and  fun-loving.  Hair, 
golden  brown,  irrepressibly  curly,  no 
matter  how  short  it  might  be  cropped,  and 
a  complexion  bronzed  by  constant  out- 
door exercise. 

Madge  half-turned  her  head  as  her  com- 
panion left  the  room,  but  she  in  no  wise 
lowered  the  pitch  of  her  A.  Madge's  vocal 
scales  were  a  wonderful  outlet  for  her 
superfluous  energy.  She  had  recommenced 
taking  singing  lessons  within  a  week  of  her 
marriage  with  old  David  Cohen,  the  retired 
diamond  merchant;  had  dropped  them 
in  the  early  days  of  her  widowhood, 
but  had  jresumed  them  with  surprising 
vigour  during  the  present  year,  when  she 
hi^  once  more  taken  up  her  abode  in  the 
home  of  her  girlhood. 

"Selling  herself  for  a  diamond  neck- 
lace," had  been  Lance's  summing  up  of  the 
marriage,  to  which  he  had  received  a  hasty 
I  summons,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Oxford.  A  summons,  by  the  way,  to 
which  he  did  not  see  fit  to  respond. 

"Doing  what  is  expected  of  me  as  Sir 
Peter's  prot6g6e  —  keeping  Lance  from 
making  himself  ridiculous  and  blighting 
his  prospects  in  life,"  had  been  Madge's 
version  of  the  case  to  her  own  heart,  as 
she  stood  before  the  altar  vowing  to  "  love, 
honour,  and  obey  "  a  man  old  enough  to 
be  her  grandfather,  and  whose  highest 
conception  of  happiness  was  an  interval  of 
freedom  from  gout,  which  enabled  him  to 
"read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest" 
the  money  article  in  the  daily  paper. 

Madge  was  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
voluminous  shake  on  her  high  A  when 
the  door  behind  her  opened,  and  admitted 
a  smsdl,  plump  old  gentleman,  who  looked 
as  if  he  were  in  a  very  great  hurry  indeed. 

There  was  something  in  the  mere  turn 
of  the  handle  which  made  Madge  say  to 
herself:  "It's  Sir  Peter,"  and  stop  her 
singing  at  onca 

"Madge,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  where  is  Lady  Judith  1 "  But  he  did  not 
wait  for  an  answer.  He  had  crossed  tbe 
room  and  had  gone  out  by  another  door 
before  Madge  could  open  her  lips. 
^  She  did  not,  however,  recommence  her 
singing;  she  Imew  by  experience  that  he 
would  soon  come  back  again  with  possibly 
another  question. 


He  did  so  come  back;  this  time  entering 
by  one  of  the  long  French  windows  of  the 
room,  and  his  question  now  was  : 

"Where  is  Lance — can't  find  anybody 
this  morning,  and  I've  so  many  things  to 
get  through,  I  don't  know  which  way  to 
turn  1 "  and  then  he  disappeared  again. 

This  small  plump  old  gentleman  was 
Sir  Peter  Oritchett,  sixth  Baronet  of  that 
name,  of  Upton  Castle,  in  the  County  of 
Cumberland.  His  plumpness  was  a  re- 
markable fact  if  the  extraordinary  activity 
of  his  habits  were  taken  into  account. 
Except  at  meal-times,  he  was  never  still. 

"He's  a  fortune  to  me  in  boots,"  Sir 
Peter's  London  bootmaker  was  wont  to 
affirm,  as  he  packed  up  the  last  of  the 
twenty-five  pairs  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  yearly  to  Upton  Castle. 

And  "  He  pays  the  salary  of  my^  head 
man  in  the  carpets  he  wears  out,"  said  the 
upholsterer,  recollecting  the  number  of 
times  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
renew  the  library  carpet  in  Sir  Peter  s  town 
and  country  houses. 

Cruikshank  would  have  delighted  in 
sketching  Sir  Peter's  plump,  placid  face, 
separated  from  his  bald  head  by  a  ridse  of 
stiOr,  greyish  hair,  which  radiated  in  hard 
lines  backward  from  his  temples. 

Lance  had  often  tried  to  rival  Cruik- 
shank on  the  backs  of  old  envelopes  and 
magazine  covers.  Once,  in  the  very  middle 
of  dressing  for  dinner,  he  had  snatched 
up  his  hair -brush,  and  with  pen  and 
ink  had  sketched  two  very  round  eyes 
overarched  by  two  very  astonished-looking 
eyebrows,  a  idiort  nose— a  mark  of  excla- 
mation expressed  it  exactly— ar.  innocent- 
looking  little  mouth,  and  no  chin  to  speak 
of.  Then  holding  the  brush  sideways  to 
hia  view,  he  had  discovered  what  had 
inq>ired  the  idea,  namely,  the  long,  stiff, 
hair-bristles  which  framed  the  portrait 
precisely  as  the  stiff,  radiating  lines  of 
greyish  hair  firamed  the  origiaaL 

By  that  perverse  ruling  of  fate  which  so 
frequently  sends  people  on  the  scene  at  the 
exact  moment  that  their  presence  is  least 
welcome.  Six  Peter  had  entered  Lance's 
dressing-room  just  as  he  bad  laid  down  hi; 
hair-brush. 

"What's  this  — a  picture T'  asked  thd 
old  gentleman,  taking  up  the  brush  and 
holding  it  this  way,  that  way,  all  ways, 
so  as  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  sketchu 

^  Lance's  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert 
him.  "It's  a  kindergarten  brush,"  he 
replied  without  moving  a  muscle.  "It's 
intended  to  make  children — boys  that  is — 
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fond  of  bnubing  their  hair.  Yoa  can  get 
lots  of  them  at  the  comer  of  Oxford 
Street." 

Not  alone  in  face  and  featore  was  Sir 
Peter  remarkable.  Fancy  a  child,  with  its 
insatiable  love  of  new  toys,  its  perpetual 
rebellion  against  ''routine/'  its  hatred  of 
instrnctioni  and  lack  of  experience,  sud- 
denly transferred  from  pinafore  to  coat- 
tails,  and  transported  from  its  nursery  to 
the  society  of  grown-up  men  and  women  I 
Such  an  one  might  have  figured  as  Sir 
Peter's  prototype  in  Nature's  workshop. 

*'  He  is  the  Prince  of  Pierrots/'  some  one 
with  an  eye  for  character  had  once  said  of 
him.  ''His  prot^g^s  and  his  schemes  of 
benevolence  are  marbles  and  peg-tops  to 
him." 

Sir  Peter  rejoiced  in  an  extensive  and 
well-earned  reputation  for  philanthropy. 
People  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  lay^  before  him 
their  divers  schemes  of  charity,  and  to 
beseech  his  patronage  for  them. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  such 
beneficent  schemes  as  succeeded  in  winning 
his  favourable  notice,  occasionally  went 
into  his  hands  very  bi^  and  came  out  of 
them  very  small.  For  instance,  a  gigantic 
plan  for  rescuing  from  the  gutter  every 
Uttle  street  Arab  in  London  would  result 
in  the  importation  into  the  Castle  gardens 
or  stables  of  some  unkempt,  untaught 
little  urchin,  who,  in  the  process  of  his 
civilisation,  would  drive  head-gardener  or 
groom  nearly  frantia  And  a  big  scheme 
for  educating  the  orphan  daughters  of 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  re- 
solved itself,  in  the  person  of  Madge 
Cohen  —  then  Madse  Grant  —  into  the 
transference  of  one  little  forlorn  maiden 
from  a  scene  of  poverty  into  the  luxurious 
home-circle  of  Upton  Castle. 

The  forlorn  little  orphan  was  now  a  rich 
woman,  thanks  to  her  marriage  with  old 
David  Cohen.  She  had  her  town  house, 
and  her  country  house,  her  horses,  and  her 
diamonds.  But  for  all  that  Sir  Peter  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  wash  his  hands  of 
her.  Nol  Just  as  he  had  chosen  her 
first  husband  for  her,  so  was  he  now 
desirous  of  choosing  her  second,  and  it 
f  eemed  to  him  that  a  better  could  not  be 
found  than  Lancelot  Clive,  the  son  of  his 
old  friend,  Colonel  Clive,  and  his  own 
adopted  son  and  reputed  heir. 

Among  his  many  schemes  of  benevolence, 
this  held  the  first  place ;  and  from  morning 
till  night hisenergies  were  concentrated  upon 
the  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  marriage 


between  these  young  people,  an  event 
which  there  was  every  reason  to  beHeve 
would  have  come  about  in  the  nataral 
order  of  things,  if  he  could  but  have  been 
content  to  let  matters  take  their  course. 

"If  he  would  but  let  us  alone/'  Madge 
sighed,  as  now  for  the  third  time  Sir  Peter 
entered  the  room,  and  paraphrased  his 
former  question  somewhat  as  follows : 

"  What  is  Lance  thinking  of,  eh,  Madge, 
to  leave  you  to  your  own  devices  in  this 
fashion 'f  Has  Lady  Judith  carried  him 
ofi*  to  her  farm,  to  help  her  count  her 
latest  brood  of  Brahmapootras — eh  t " 

Madge,  not  having  yet  got  her  breath 
back  after  her  late  passage  of  arma  with 
Lance,  would  have  liked  to  answer: 

"I  haven't  the  remotest  notion  where 
Lance  is,  and  if  he  never  comes  near  me 
again  to  the  end  of  time  I  shan't  care  two- 
pence-hal^nny." 

That  she  did  not  so  answer  was  eniiidy 
owing  to  the  fact  that  whatever  dee  she 
might  forget,  one  thing  she  always  re- 
membered, namely,  that  once  ahe  had 
been  Madge  Grant,  a  poor  little  waif,  and 
dependent  upon  Sir  Peter^s  bounty. 

So  she  answered  composedly,  aa  if  the 
enjoyed  being  catechised  in  this  pefsonal 
fashion  : 

"  Lance  is,  I  dare  say,  in  the  gon-rooiD, 
looking  over  his  fowling-pieces,  and  Lady 
Judith  is  not  at  her  farm.  I  heard  her 
half-an-hour  ago  tell  your  new  aecretaiy 
that  she  wishM  to  speak  to  him  in  the 
morning-room." 

^  And  then  she  went  back  to  her  ecalep, 
sighing  once  more : 

"  If  he  would  but  believe  that  the  world 
could  get  on  without  him  I " 

By  a  coincidence,  the  very  same  words 
were  at  that  moment  on  Lady  Judith^s 
lips  as  she  sat  in  her  pretty  morning-room 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  gentle- 
man who  had  only  the  day  before  been 
installed  as  private  secretary  to  Sir 
Peter. 

Yet,  conversation  is  scarcely  the  proper 
word  to  denote  talk  in  which,  as  the  Iruh- 
man  said,  "  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one 
side."  For  Lady  Judith  was  all  but  stone 
deaf,  and  the  private  secretary,  after  one 
or  two  vain  efforts  at  assent  or  demur, 
had  yielded  to  circumstances,  and  now 
stood  a  patient  listener  to  her  eneigetie 
harangua 

Lady  Judith  was  a  woman  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age^  and  her  gait 
and  dress  expresaed  every  one  of  those 
years  in  uncompromising  severity.     She 
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had  a  sapreme  contempt  for  those  who 
sought  by  the  arts  of  the  toilet  or  graees 
of  manner  to  negotiate  a  trace  between 
middle  life  and  old  age.  Her  one  pleasure 
in  life  was  the  management  of  her  home 
farm,  her  one  daty— from  her  point  of 
view  that  is — ^to  play  the  part  of  cog  to 
the  household  wheels  which  Sir  Peter  kept 
in  perpetual  motion.  In  face,  she  was 
florid  and  large-featured;  in  figure^  tall 
and  stout 

She  towered  a  good  three  inches  over 
the  person  she  was  addressing— a  small, 
spare  man  of  about  fifty,  grey-haired  and 
whiskerless,  with  expressionless  features 
and  eyes  which  looked  out  of  such  narrow 
slits  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what 
colour  they  were. 

She  had  risen  from  her  chair  in  the 
coarse  of  her  oration,  and  now,  fan  in 
hand,  stood  rounding  her  periods  with 
sustained  vigour. 

Her  fan  was  an  absolute  necessity  to 
her;  once  set  upon  *' conversation"  she 
never  failed  to  talk  herself  hot  and  red  in 
the  face.  She  wielded  that  fan  in  no 
damty  coquettish  fashion.  In  her  hands 
it  suggested  the  whirring  arms  of  a  wind- 
mill on  a  breezy  height 

"I  suffer  so  from  the  heat,"  she  paren- 
theticaUy  informed  the  private  secretary, 
announcing  a  fact  which  must  have  been 
evident  to  the  most  careless  observer. 

Then  she  went  back  to  the  main  subject 
of  her  discourse. 

"This  talk  between  us  is  entirely  con- 
fidential, Mr.  Stubbs,''  she  said,  speaking 
in  a  high  key  as  if  she  were  addressing 
some  one  on  top  of  a  church  steeple^  "  Sir 
Peter  has  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world, 
and  a  very  wide  reputation  for  benevolence. 
Between  ourselves,  I  should  not  be  at  all 
sorry  if  his  reputation  could  be  curtailed — 
this  is  quite  in  confidence,  you  understand — 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  by  the  exercise  of 
a  little  judgement  and  discretion  on  your 
part— an  occasional  word  put  in  now  and 
then,  do  you  see — the  multitudinous  outlets 
for  his  benevolence  might  be  reduced  in 
number.  Of  course,  you  will  have  to  use 
great  tact,  Mr.  Stubbs.  Sir  Peter  is 
a  triSe  obstinate  when  once  he  takes 
a  thing  into  his  head.  Your  predecessor 
was  a  man  without  tact,  and  a  little 
too  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk ;  and,  of 
coarse,  quickly  got  his  dismissal.  Well, 
as  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Stubbs — but  this  is 
qtdte  confidential  —  Sir  Peter  has  the 
kindest  heart  imaginable,  but  if  he  could 
only  be  made  to  understand   that   the 
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world  could  get  on  without  him "  she 

broke  off  abruptly,  asking  the  question : 

<*What  is  the  matter— toothache  1 "  as 
an  expression  of  agony  passed  over  Mr. 
Stubbs's  face. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr. 
Stubbs  should  have  exhibited  a  change  of 
feature,  for,  all  unknown  to  the  lady,  the 
door  behind  her  had  opened,  and  Sir  Peter 
himself  had  entered  the  room,  and  stood 
listening  to  her  discourse. 

It  was  matter  for  congratulation  that  at 
this  moment  a  diversion  was  effected  by 
Lance  dashing  into  the  room  in  hot  haste, 
and  whispering  something  into  Sir  Peter's 
ear  witii  many  a  furtive  look  at  Lady 
Judith. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  being  blessed  with  quick 
hearing,  caught  the  words : 

''Accident  on  the  rails  below  Lower 
Upton !  Gome  along  at  once  1  I've  had 
the  cart  brought  round.  There'll  be  lots 
for  you  to  do." 


LAMBETH  PALACE. 

"What  brought  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  to  Lambeth!'*  is  a  not  un- 
natural question  for  any  one  to  ask  as  he 
stands  at  the  gate  of  the  Palace  and  looks 
around.  There,  opposite  the  quaint  red- 
brick gateway,  rise  the  chimneys  of  the 
potteries,  and  a  wilderness  of  low  grimy 
roofs  stretches  out  beyond  them.  Nor 
does  the  river  here  put  on  any  gracious 
aspect — with  the  tide  out  and  a  few  black 
barges  stranded  on  the  mud;  while  the 
suspension  bridge  across  the  river  tran- 
scends, in  naked  ugliness,  any  other  of  the 
kind.  The  bridge,  indeed,  was  not  in  the 
way  of  being  an  eyesore  to  the  early  Arch- 
bishops ;  but  potteries  have  been  there  pro- 
bably as  long  as  the  Archbishops,  and  the 
marshes  that  stretched  about  Lambeth, 
peopled  only  by  fowlers  and  fenmen,  were 
not  more  attractive,  perhapp,  than  the 
labyrinth  of  humble  dwellings  which  now 
occupy  their  site. 

But  a  glance  across  the  river,  where 
Barry's  great  pile,  with  its  towers,  and 
pinnacles,  and  innumerable  window?,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
English  Elings,  may  help  to  suggest  an 
answer  to  the  question  asked  abova 
That  the  head  of  the  Church  should 
desire  to  be  near  the  chief  residence  of  the 
head  of  the  State,  seems  natural  enough. 
There  were  reasons,  too,  why  the  Arch- 
bishop in  old  times  did  not  find  himself 
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very  comfortable  at  Canterbury,  where  be 
might  haye  seemed  to  be  most  at  home. 
For  the  cathedral  which  was  his  rightfol 
seat  was  also  the  church  of  the  Oonvent 
of  Ohristcharch,  and  the  brethren  of  Ohrist- 
church  were  a  rich  and  powerful  body, 
with  considerable  influence  at  the  Roman 
see,  and  they  claimed,  according  to  ancient 
^usage,  the  right  of  choosing  the  new  Arch- 
bishop when  the  see  became  vacant;  al- 
though they  were  content,  in  a  general 
way,  to  accept  the  nomination  of  the  King 
and  of  the  Bishops  of  the  province.  The 
high  pretensions  of  the  Oanons  of  Christ- 
church  did  not  agree  with  the  higher 
claims  of  the  Archbishop,  and  sundry  at- 
tempts to  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Canons  having  failed,  the  Archbishop 
turned  his  back  upon  Canterbury,  and 
none  of  his  successors  have  ever  returned 
to  it  except  as  occasional  visitants.  There 
was  no  lack  of  residences  indeed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  incumbent  of  the  see — 
hardly  the  King  was  better  endowed  with 
dwelling-places;  but  they  were  all  too 
remote  from  the  centre  of  affairs. 

The  Manor  of  Lambeth  was  then  held 
by  the  Bishop  and  Convent  of  Rochester, 
and  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  having, 
in  the  old  Saxon  times,  been  held  by  the 
sister  of  the  Confessor,  whose  Norman 
husband  gave  it  away  to  the  monks  of 
Rochester.  The  importance  of  the  site 
arose  from  its  being  a  chief  crossing-place 
of  the  river,  a  horse-ferry  having  existed 
there  from  time  immemorial;  a  ferry  which 
probably  formed  a  connecting  link  in  a 
branch  of  Roman  Watling  Street,  a  short 
cut,  in  fact,  which,  avoiding  the  detour  by 
the  City,  rejoined  the  main  line  of  com- 
munication somewhere  near  the  Edgeware 
Road.  As  horses  and  vehicles  were  ferried 
across,  so  no  doubt  were  animals ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  an  annual  migration  of 
lambs,  from  the  uplands  of  Kent  and 
Surrey  to  the  meadows  and  marshes  of 
Essex,  or  some  other  pastoral  movement 
of  Saxon  times,  may  have  given  the  name 
of  Lambhythe  to  the  early  settlement 
The  more  generally  accepted  derivation  is 
from  Lamhythe,  or,  in  more  modem  guise, 
Loamhythe — a  landiog-place  in  the  mud. 

At  any  rate,  the  loiniship  of  Lambeth 
embraced  a  goodly  extent  of  land  and 
water  well  adapted  for  fishing  and  fowling, 
and  with  forest  and  commons  where  the 
hunter's  horn  might  merrily  twang.  As 
late  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  parish 
was  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  bustards, 
wild  swans,  barnacle  geese,  sea  fowls,  fen 


fowls,  teals,  coots,  ducks,  and  with  "dean 
both  red,  fallow,  and  roo."  The  ri?er,  too, 
swarmed  with  fish.  Excellent  were  the 
lampreys  of  Lambeth. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  advantage! 
weighed  with  the  Archbishop  of  the  period 
—it  was  Herbert  Fitzwalter  who,  A.D.  1197, 
acquired  the  Manor  of  Lambeth,  in  ex- 
change for  that  of  Darent  in  Kent*-foi  the 
prelates  of  that  age  were  often  keen  sports- 
men, and,  indeed,  it  was  not  till  that  un- 
fortunate affair  of  Archbishop  Abbot— who 
accidentally  shot  a  keeper  with  a  bolt  from 
his  cross-bow — that  any  objections  were 
made  to  an  Archbishop  who  followed  tiie 
chase. 

Anyhow  the  Archbishops  have  been 
tenants  of  Lambeth  for  nearly  seven  cen- 
turies, and  although  there  ha\e  been  manj 
changes  in  the  old  Palace  during  Uutt  long 
period,  yet  it  has  never  lost  its  identitj, 
and  for  every  period  of  its  existence,  there 
is  still  something  to  show  :  a  fragment 
here  and  there,  a  tower,  a  chamber,  a  bat- 
tress  ;  something  at  all  events  spared  and 
preserved  during  demolition  and  reatora- 
tion. 

As  we  view  the  Palace  from  the  Albert 
Embankment,  or  from  the  river,  the  eye 
takes  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  andent 
parts  of  the  building.  The  river,  first,  we 
mav  bear  in  mind,  takes  a  sadden  bend 
and  flows  almost  due  northwards,  so  that 
in  the  river  front  we  have  the  weat  front 
of  the  Palace ;  and  the  old  tower  at  the 
north-west  comer,  which  is  faced  with 
stone  on  the  two  sides  that  it  shows  to 
the  outside  world,  is  usually  known  as  the 
Lollards*  Tower,  although  its  official  name 
is  the  Water  Tower.  It  is  a  water  tower 
no  longer,  standing  high  and  dry  above 
the  river.  But  before  the  embankment 
was  made  the  foreshore  approached  mnch 
more  closely  to  the  Palace,  and,  in  earlier 
times,  some  kind  of  creek  must  have  partly 
encompassed  the  tower,  giving  access  to 
the  boats  and  wherries  of  lay  and  cleric, 
as  well  as  to  the  stately  barge  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  to  the  gaily-decked  galleys  of 
Boyal  and  noble  personagea 

Projecting  from  the  north  front  of  the 
Water  Tower  may  be  observed  a  smaller 
square  tower  of  ancient  stonework,  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
building,  and  may  be  part  of  the  original 
building  of  Archbishop  Boniface,  who,  m 
the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  oentn^. 
converted  the  ancient  dwelling^  of  the 
monks  of  Bochester  into  something  more 
stately  and  dignified.     This  square  turret 
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IB  the  actual  Lollards'  Tower,  for  it  con- 
tains the  narrow  chamber  which  was  the 
prison-chamber  of  the  Palace;  whether 
any  Lollards  were  actually  confined  there 
ia  a  question  for  farther  consideration. 

The  towers  of  more  modem  brickwork 
which  flank  the  original  donjon  are  the  work 
of  Granmer  and  Land  respectively,  and 
bear  their  names.  From  this  point  the 
lower  roof  of  the  chape],  which  is  attached 
to  the  inner  or  eastern  front  of  the  main 
tower,  is  not  visible ;  bat  the  roof  of  the 
hall,  with  its  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  and 
its  quaint  turret  with  the  enormous  vane 
—  all  in  the  florid  taste  of  the  great 
Christopher  Wren — appears  over  the  en- 
closing walls.  This  is  Juxon's  hall,  now 
the  library,  and  it  continues  the  general 
frontage  of  the  place,  till  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  solid,  substantial  towers  of  red 
brick  which  buttress  the  gateway  of 
Cardinal  Morton. 

At  Cardinal  Morton's  gateway  let  us 
now  apply  for  admission,  and  we  shall  at 
once  be  struck  by  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  parish  church  of  Lambeth, 
a  comely,  old  church,  with  its  tower  and 
ball- turret,  which  bears  a  family  resemblance 
to  the  churches  of  Putney  and  Fulham. 
In  fact,  the  church  was  long  considered  an 
annexe  of  the  Palace,  and  sundry  of  the 
Archbishops  lie  buried  there  with  other 
worthies  of  ancient  date. 

But  the  angle  of  the  wall  between 
Palace  and  parish  church  has  a  morsel  of 
history  all  to  itself.  For  here  it  was,  one 
windy,  rainy  night  in  December,  that  Mary 
of  Modena,  the  Queen  of  James  the  Second, 
found  shelter  from  wind  and  rain,  clasping 
to  her  bosom  the  babe,  hitherto  cradled  in 
tbe  pomp  and  luxury  of  a  Court — the 
little  Prince  of  Wales,  in  fact — henceforth 
to  be  an  exUe  and  a  wanderer  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  to  be  known  as  the 
*' Pretender."  Nobody,  perhaps,  was 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  unhappy 
Qaeen  and  her  babe,  but  still  she  was 
profoundly  disliked  by  the  populace,  and 
there  might  have  been  danger  in  discovery, 
so  the  Queen  was  hastily  disguised  in  the 
costume  of  an  Italian  laundress  with  a 
bundle  of  clothes  under  her  arm,  the 
bundle  being  the  baby,  and  ferried  over 
the  dark  and  stormy  river,  where  a  coach 
was  engaged  to  meet  her  by  Lambeth 
Palace.  But  no  coach  made  its  appearance, 
and,  in  this  comer,  the  Qaeen  sheltered 
herself  from  the  rain  like  any  poor  outcast, 
while  a  faithful  attendant  searched  the 
place  for  a  conveyance,  and  finally  suc- 


ceeded in  hiring  a  hackney  coach  from  the 
Swan  Inn. 

At  the  Cardinal's  gateway  we  are  almost 
in  the  middle  age&  There  is  the  lofty 
archway  that  admits  his  eminence's  stately 
train,  the  palfreys  with  their  purple  hous- 
ings, the  loaded  sumpter  mules;  as  the 
groined  and  banded  roof  of  stone  overhead 
echoes  to  the  clatter.  It  is  a  four-wheeled 
cab,  after  all,  that  enters,  containing  a 
stout,  substantial  dignitary  of  the  Church. 
A  smaller  gateway,  with  its  ponderous,  iron- 
bound,  oaken  door,  admits  the  humbler 
pedestrian. 

Some  jrears  ago  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  admittance  to  the  Palace,  that 
is,  to  the  historical  part  of  it ;  but  of  late, 
since  confidence  has  been  shaken  in  the 
intentions  of  casual  visitors,  no  one  is 
admitted  without  a  written  order  from 
the  Archbishop. 

Here  is  a  contrast  again  with  the  days  of 
old.  A  couple  of  centuries  ago^  any  man 
with  a  decent  coat  on  his  back  might 
make  himself  free  of  the  place,  and  dine 
at  the  steward's  table ;  or,  if  the  decent 
coat  were  wanting,  there  was  bread  and 
meat  to  be  had  for  the  asking  at  the 
buttery  hatch.  Mr.  Pepys  might  call  for 
a  pair  of  oars  and  float  up  the  river  with 
the  tide,  without  invitation  or  notice,  to 
partake  of  the  Archbishop's  cheer. 

*'A11  comers,"  says  another  writer, 
''feasted  at  the  steward's  or  almoner's 
tables  in  the  great  hall.  And  daily  frag- 
ments filled  the  bellies  of  the  hungry  poor 
that  waited  at  the  gate." 

Not  that  the  hungry  poor  have  alto- 
gether lost  their  privileges  even  in  these 
inhospitable  days;  the  daily  fragments 
have  been  commuted  into  money  payments 
to  the  deserving  poor,  and  a  weekly  dole 
that  has  been  distributed  at  Lambeth  gates 
from  the  days  of  Archbishop  Baldwin,  the 
crusader,  is  still  bestowed  on  selected  re- 
cipients every  Saturday.  There  is  no 
endowment  it  seems  to  meet  these  pay- 
ments, nor  any  legal  obligation  to  make 
them.  They  form  part  of  the  Archbishop's 
private  charities,  continued  from  age  to 
age  under  a  better  title  than  parchments 
can  secure. 

The  narrow,  maesive  doorways,  and  the 
dimly-lighted  rooms  within  these  archway 
towers,  have  a  chill  and  gloomy  appearance 
on  this  bitter  March  day.  But  here  it 
is  supposed  that  Cardinal  Morton  kept 
house  when  at  Lambeth ;  and  one  of  the 
most  commodious  rooms  over  the  gateway 
is  generally  known  as  Morton's  parlour. 
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Others  of  the  rooms  were  used  for  the  con- 
fiDement  of  prisoners  of  consideration,  and 
there  still  exists,  it  is  said,  an  arrangement 
like  the  famous  ear  of  Diony&ius,  by  which 
the  private  conversation  of  the  prisoners 
might  be  overheard. 

The  Cardinal  who  built  the  gateway  was 
a  stirring  political  character.  He  was  at 
Towton  fight  with  Queen  Margaret  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and,  when  all  was  lost, 
conducted  the  Queen  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Then  he  made  his  peace  with  the  house  of 
York,  and,  as  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  pre- 
sent at  that  famous  council  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  recorded  by  Shakespeare  in 
King  Richard  the  Third,  beginning  with 
the  then  Lord  Protector's  gracious  and 
smiling  address : 

My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 

A  council  that  ended  in  a  general  scene  of 
terror,  and  the  hasty  execution  of  Lord 
Hastings.  The  beginning  of  a  "coup 
d'etat"  which  ended  in  the  assumption  of 
the  crown  by  Gloucester,  and  the  death  of 
the  young  Princes  in  the  Tower.  Morton, 
too,  was  with  Buckingham,  and  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  one  of  the  chief  figures 
in  the  conspiracy  that  raised  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  to  the  throne,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  vengeance  of  his  old  master, 
but  was  rewarded  for  his  services  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster  by  the  Primacy  of  All 
England,  and  the  Cardinal's  hat  that  fol- 
lowed this  promotion. 

Within  the  gateway  the  chief  object 
proves  to  be  the  great  hall,  a  quaint  and 
pleasing  structure  of  dark>red  brick,  with 
stone  facbgs,  of  the  Restoration  period — 
the  old  hall  was  dismantled  and  pulled 
down  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  new  Archbishop,  Juxon,  who  had 
attended  the  late  King  on  the  scaffold, 
would  have  the  new  hall  as  like  the  old  as 
possible.  And  thus  there  are  pointed 
windows  of  a  sort,  and  ponderous  but- 
tresses, and  a  high  peaked  roof,  the  whole 
redeemed  by  pleasing  ornaments,  and  a 
general  feeling  that  belongs  to  its  own 
particular  age,  and  to  none  other.  This  is 
the  hall  where  Pepys  feasted,  and  found 
such  good  cheer ;  and  it  was  used  for  great 
banquets  up  to  recent  times.  In  the  jolly, 
unearnest  days  of  the  Georges,  a  great 
feast  was  held  whenever  a  new  Bishop  was 
consecrated  in  the  province.  He  had  the 
privilege  of  paying  for  it,  and  of  sitting  at 
the  head  cf  the  feast  with  his  hat  on, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  guests  remained 


uncovered.  But  there  is  no  more  feasting 
now  in  the  old  halL  The  Gothic  doorway 
opens  into  a  quite  different  scene  from 
those  of  its  former  revels.  It  is  now  the 
great  library — a  solemn,  quiet  place,  with 
alcoves  of  oaken  bookshelves  on  either 
hand,  and  a  broad  aisle  in  the  middle, 
where  one  walks  surrounded  by  in- 
numerable old  tomes,  in  the  dark,  deep, 
lastreless  bindings  of  old  times.  There 
must  be  a  terrible  weight  of  old  diTinity 
upon  these  massive  shelves,  as  well  as 
treasures  of  old  literature,  and  rare  volameB 
of  great  price. 

And  this  is  a  public  library,  althop^ 
little  known  and  used  as  such.  Bat  it  ia 
open  to  any  student  who  desires  to  consolt 
its  volumes,  on  most  days  of  the  weeL 
Bnf,  in  truth,  the  library  has  not  many 
attractions  for  the  *<  general  reader,"  and 
except  for  theological  students,  and 
searchers  after  rare  volumes,  there  are  few 
to  take  advantage  of  its  privileges.  Bat 
the  librarians  of  Lambeth  have  generally 
themselves  been  men  of  learning  and  re- 
search; and  the  names  of  Wharton  and 
Ducarel  among  antiquarians  of  the  old 
school,  and  of  Green  and  Stubbs  among 
latter-day  historians,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  literary  treasures  of  Lambeth  have 
not  been  neglected. 

The  first  ^erm  of  the  library,  it  is  said, 
was  a  collection  of  books  made  for  Bobert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  certain  volames  still 
bear  embossed  and  gilt  upon  their  covep 
the  initials  and  cognizance  of  the  splendid 
EarL  But  Archbishop  Bancroft  tot 
brought  the  books  to  Lambeth,  snd 
bequeathed  them  in  hia  wUl  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury.  Some  of  the  rarest  of  tlie 
MSS.  and  printed  volames  are  exhibited 
on  table  cases  in  the  various  alcoves ;  a 
work  of  the  seventh  century  Aldhelm, 
supposed  to  have  been  subsequently  trans- 
cribed by  Alcuin;  the  ninth  ccnlnry 
gospels  of  McDuman,  a  beautiful  Irish 
MS.,  said  to  have  been  presented  to 
Canterbury  by  King  AthelsUn,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Alfred.  Among  other  curiosities, 
too,  is  a  fine  MS.  copy  of  the  Koran,  in 
itself  rich  and  rare,  and  the  questicm  as  to 
how  it  got  there  is  answered  by  an  "^'^^Jj^ 
tion,  which  showshow  the  book  wascsptnred 
in  the  loot  of  Tippoo  Sahib's  palace,  when 
Seringapatam  was  stormed.  Again,  there 
is  a  magnificent  volume  bound  in  velvet, 
with  massive  silver  mountings  and  orna- 
ments, containing  an  eaily  German  P""^J^ 
copy  of  the  Scripture?,  which   may 
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called  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany's 
wedding  fee,  for  ib  was  a  gift  from  the  then 
Prince  Frederick  to  Archbishop  Samner, 
in  memory  of  the  wedding  ceremony,  at 
which  the  Archbishop  officiated,  which 
nnited  the  Prince  to  the  daughter  of  our 
Qaeen.  This  volume  was,  after  the  Arch- 
bishop^B  deathj  presented  by  his  repre- 
sentatives to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
library. 

From  an  architectural  standpoint,  the 
great  feature  of  the  hall  is  its  magnificent 
roof  of  timber,  which  again  is  a  restoration 
of  the  ancient  roof  of  the  hall  as  nearly  as 
Archbishop  Juzon  could  get  it  But  again 
there  is  a  fioridness  and  warmth  of  detail 
that  suggests  the  period  of  its  origio. 
Interesting  fragments  of  stained  glass, 
gathered  together  after  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Puritans,  appear  in  a 
window  at  the  northern  end  of  the  hall ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  there  is  an  open- 
ing to  a  corridor  and  staircase  which  leads  to 
the  interior  of  the  Palace.  Here,  upon 
the  staircase,  we  are  confronted  with  Ufe- 
size  portraits  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  his 
handsome  sister,  Dorothy,  and  her  hus- 
band, Lord  Townshend.  These  stout,  and 
certainly  not  spiritualistic  Norfolk  worthies, 
do  not  seem  particularly  at  home  in 
Lambeth  Palace ;  and,  again,  the  question 
as  to  how  they  got  there,  is  met  by  the 
information  that  they  were  family  por- 
traits belonging  to  Archbishop  Comwallis. 
The  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
opens  upon  the  picture  gallery,  consisting 
of  two  long  corridors  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  which  has  replaced  the  old 
galleries  over  the  cloisters  in  which  the 
library  was  once  kept  These  last  were 
cold  and  draughty  passages,  interesting 
only  from  their  associations  with  the  anti- 
quarians of  old  times,  such  as  John  Foxe, 
of  the  "  Martyrs,'*  with  old  Stow,  of  the 
"Survey  of  London;"  Skrype,  who  con- 
tinued his  work,  and  others. 

Nor  were  the  cloisters  themselves  of  any 
architectural  merit  In  the  centre  was  a 
pump,  of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  in  a  scene 
that  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  Her  Majesty  visiting  the  Archbishop 
in  Lent,  in  her  usual  sudden  arbitrary 
manner,  called  upon  him  for  a  sermon.  By 
the  pump,  a  temporary  pulpit  was  placed 
from  which  a  discourse  was  preached,  a  crowd 
of  bystanders  occupying  the  open  quad, 
while  the  Q>ieen,  with  her  Lords  and 
Councillors,  in  all  their  bravery,  occupied 
the  galleries  round  about ;  then,  no  doubt, 


open  and  balu8 traded.  It  was  not  in  Lent, 
however,  that  the  Queen  visited  Archbishop 
Parker,  when  she  was  so  pleased  with  her 
entertainment,  that  she  felt  obliged  to 
compliment  the  Archbishop's  wife. 

From  the  position  of  the  cloisters  which 
occupy  tha  south  front  of  the  chapel,  their 
UBual  place  in  conventual  buildings,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  original  ground- 
plan  of  the  building,  as  determined  by 
Archbishop  Baldwin,  its  first  founder,  or 
by  Walter  Hubert,  his  successor,  was 
adhered  to  throughout.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  Baldwin's  original 
intention  to  found  a  College  of  Canons  at 
Lambeth.  Baldwin,  we  are  told,  brought 
by  water  to  Lambeth,  all  the  stones, 
timber,  and  other  materials  prepared  for 
the  College  at  Hackiogton,  near  Canter- 
bury. But  he  had  not  proceeded  far  with 
his  work  when  a  papal  bull  was  promulgated 
commanding  the  College  of  Lambeth  to  be 
demolished  ;  this  project  of  founding  a 
college  either  at  Hackington  or  Lambeth 
having  been  defeated  by  the  influence  of 
the  jealous  Canons  of  Ciristchurch.  But 
while  the  Canons  were  disestablished,  the 
conventual  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
was  persevered  with,  and  thus,  while  every- 
thing else  has  been  changed  and  altered 
past  recognition,  the  general  alignment  of 
the  Palace  follows  the  course  marked  out 
by  the  powerful  hands  of  its  first  founders. 

Opening  out  of  the  picture  gallery  is 
the  guard-room,  which  recallcr  the  ancient 
militant  state  of  the  Norman  prelates,  a 
noble  hall  with  an  open  timber  roof,  which 
is  now  used  as  a  state  dining-room  and 
conference-room.  And  this  room  remains 
essentially  in  its  ancient  condition^  except 
that  the  floor  has  been  raised  and  the 
panelling  shortened,  while  the  old  hearth, 
whose  opening,  it  is  said,  reached  almost 
to  the  ceiling,  has  been  replaced  by  a 
melancholy  example  of  what  was  considered 
a  Tudor  fireplace  half  a  century  ago.  But 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  room  is  its 
collection  of  the  portraits  of  the  Arch- 
bishops. Perhaps  a  gallery  of  Archbishops 
is  not  of  enthralling  interest  to  the  general 
public,  but  a  hasty  glance  may  be  taken  of 
some  one  here  and  ther),  whose  character  or 
career  may  present  some  striking  points. 

Let  us  picture  Baldwin  first  of  all,  the 
crusader,  the  same  who  preached  the  crusade 
in  Wales,  and  who  proved  his  courage  and 
sincerity  by  embarking  himself  for  the 
Holy  Land.  There  we  shall  find  him  in 
helmet  and  cuirass,  with  the  banner  of 
Saint  Thomas  unfurled  before  him,  at  the 
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head  of  his  little  aimy  of  two  hundred 
horse  and  three  hundred  foot,  and  leading 
them  to  the  attack  on  Saladin's  camp.  Bat 
he  died  soon  after  in  the  field,  and  never 
reached  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  object  of 
his  passionate  desire. 

Then  we  have  Boniface,  of  the  princely 
house  of  Savoy,  whose  brother  Peter  built 
the  Savoy  Palace,  in  the  Strand.  He  was 
known  as  the  handsome  Archbishop,  but 
his  deeds  were  of  the  opposite  description, 
as  witness  his  visitation  of  the  Priory  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  in  Smithfield,  the 
scene  of  which,  the  old  priory  church,  is 
still  in  existence.  He  marched  down  to 
the  City,  wearing  armour  under  his  vest- 
ments, and  followed  by  a  retinue  of  men 
of  arms,  disguised  under  sacerdotal  robes. 
The  citizens  gathered  about  him,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  hooting  and  curses.  But 
the  brethren  of  Saint  Bartholomew  were 
prepared  to  receive  their  Archbishop  with 
all  honour,  although  determined  to  reEist 
to  the  uttermost  his  claim  of  visitatioa 
The  bells  all  pealed,  the  organs  sounded,  the 
great  west  doorwas  thrown  open,  and  priests 
and  choristers  were  formed  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  meet  the  Archbishop,  and  conduct 
him  to  the  high  altar.  Boniface  stalked  up 
the  aisle,  with  angry  face  and  glaring  eyes. 
All  this  religious  pomp  was  a  mockery  to 
him — the  monks  should  be  in  the  Chapter 
House  with  their  deeds  and  charter-,  their 
accounts  and  vouchers,  spread  around. 
And  catching  sight  of  the  Sub-prior  in  his 
stall,  who  was  about  to  begin  the  service, 
Boniface  seized  him  in  ms  iron  graep, 
cuffed  the  poor  old  man,  and  left  him 
half-senseloEs  on  the  pavement.  The 
monks  ran  to  protect  their  aged  Sub- 
prior,  the  Archbishop's  men  set  upon  the 
monks,  and  a  scene  of  terror  and  confusion 
followed,  in  the  midst  of  which  Boniface 
and  his  men  cut  their  way  through  the 
exasperated  and  menacing  crowd,  and 
returned  to  LambetL  But  the  citizens 
mustered  in  force  with  bills  and  staves,  and 
pursued  the  Archbishop's  train  to  their 
quarters.  Much  damage  was  done  to  the 
buildings  at  Lambeth ;  but  Boniface,  secure 
within  his  stony  tower,  bade  defiance  to 
his  assailants.  The  turret  which  is  still 
existing  on  the  north  face  of  the  Water 
Tower  at  Lambeth,  waa  probably  a  witness 
of  this  first  siege  of  Lambeth. 

Again,  after  a  lapse  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  was  Lambeth  Palace  attacked,  and 
this  time  there  was  no  fighting  Archbishop 
bo  hold  its  towers.  Wat  Tyler's  men  had 
just  cut  off  the  head  of  Simon  of  Sudbury, 


the  Archbishop ;  but  the  popular  vengeance 
was  not  complete  till  they  had  demoMcd 
his  house.  Archbishop  Simon  was  un- 
popular, not  only  as  a  landlord,  bat  as  a 
persecutor  of  the  Lollards.  John  Ball,  a 
priest  whom  he  had  imprisoned— wonld 
that  there  were  proof  to  show  that  it  was 
in  Lambeth  itself— was  released  bj  the 
insurgents^  and  became  the  apostle  of  the 
popular  movement 

Another  great  persecutor  of  heretica 
was  Thomas  Arundel,  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  Fitzalans ;  but  he  is  also  noticeable 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  times.  Eichard  the  Second 
was  on  the  throne,  and  was  dreaded  and 
dialiked  by  a  large  part  of  the  gieat 
nobility.  The  Archbishop's  brother,  the 
Eirl  of  Arundel,  was  strongly  suspected  of 
having  been  concerned  with  the  Dake  of 
Gloucester,  and  other  nobles,  in  a  scheme 
for  placing  Richard  under  constraintb  How 
treacherously  Bichard  dealt  with  his  uocle 
Gloucester  is  told  in  our  "Ghromcle8"of 
Essex,  in  connection  with  Pleshy  Castle, 
His  treatment  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was 
still  more  base,  fiichard,  through  his 
brother,  the  Aichbishop,  invited  the  Earl  to 
visit  him  at  Court  The  Archbishop  stronglj 
advised  his  brother  to  excuse  himself.  He 
was  safe  enough  in  his  own  Castle  of 
Arundel,  one  of  the  strongest  in  tiie 
kingdom,  and  Bichard  would  find  it 
difficult  to  drag  him  out.  Still  there  was 
danger  in  declining  a  Boyal  invitation,  and 
the  Earl  declared  himself  willing  to  come 
if  he  had  the  Kiug's  word  for  his  safety. 
The  King,  in  the  Archbishop's  presence, 
bound  huQself  by  all  the  most  sacred 
invocations,  that  the  Earl  should  aoffer  no 
harm.  Then  the  Earl  left  the  Castle  and 
travelled  to  Lambeth,  where  he  spent  the 
night  in  earnest  talk  with  his  brother.  In 
the  morning  the  Archbishop,  in  his  barge, 
himself  conveyed  his  brother  over  Uie 
water  to  the  King's  Palace  at  Westminster. 
The  Earl  was  received  by  the  Kicg's 
courtiers,  as  of  all  guests  the  most  welcome. 
The  King  admitted  him  to  his  presence 
without  an  instant's  delay.  The  Arch* 
biehop  waited  in  the  ante-chamber;  boor 
after  hour  passed,  but  the  Earl  did  not 
reappear ;  only  when  night  came  on,  did 
the  Archbishop  in  sadness  row  back  to 
LambetL  Time  elapsed  before  the  Arch- 
bishop ascertained,  with  certainty,  bia 
brother's  fate.  The  Earl  had  been  seised 
by  the  King's  order,  and  hurried  off  to 
the  Tower^  and  forthwith  beheaded. 

From  this  time  the  Archbishop's  great 
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object  was  the  destmction  of  the  King. 
He  YiBited  Heniy  Bolingbroke  in  France, 
he  urged  upon  him  the  profound  diBcontent 
that  existed  in  England,  and  the  yearning 
that  people  in  general  felt  for  a  deliverer. 
Arundel  assist^  the  Duke  in  his  prepara- 
tions, accompanied  him  in  the  galley 
which  bore  Caesar  and  his  fortunes,  landed 
at  Eavenspur  with  the  rest,  and  followed 
the  Duke  till  he  was  able  to  hail  him  and 
consecrate  him  as  King  by  the  title  of 
Henry  the  FourtL  The  Archbishop  had 
▼isited  Eichard  in  his  downfall,  and  for 
once  the  impassive  mask  had  fallen  from 
the  face  of  the  Primate.  He  reproached 
the  deposed  King  with  all  the  evQ  he  had 
done,  and  specially  with  the  murder  of  his 
—the  Archbishop's — ^brother,  after  his  most 
sacred  word  had  been  passed  for  his  safety. 
The  King,  overwhelmed  with  despair, 
could  not  answer  a  word. 

What  was  the  reward  that  Arundel 
desired  from  the  new  King  for  all  his 
services  t  Nothing  for  himself ;  but  simply 
the  passing  of  a  law  that  was  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  true  religion.  This  was  the 
statute  ^'de  haeretico  comburando,"  con- 
cerning the  burning  of  heretics ;  and  the 
Archbishop  took  care  that  it  should  not 
remain  a  dead  letter.  Hereabouts  the 
Lollards  oome  in,  as  connected  with 
Lambeth,  and  so  on  till  the  days  of  the 
Beformation.  But  a  pleasanter  record  is 
connected  with  Henry  Chicheley,  who 
boilt  the  Water  Tower,  and  otherwise 
enlarged  the  Palace;  and  in  whose  time 
the  news  came  to  Lambeth  of  the  victory 
won  at  Agincourt 

The  next  remarkable  figure  is  Cardinal 
Morton,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard, 
and  that  brings  us  to  the  earliest,  perhaps, 
and  the  best  picture  of  the  whole  col- 
lection. This  is  Archbishop  Wareham, 
the  ftriend  and  patron  of  Erasmus,  and  a 
general  lover  of  literature  and  learning. 
The  portrait  seems  to  be  a  genuine 
Holbein,  and  shows  the  wary,  shrewd,  and 
kindly  face  of  the  worthy  prelate,  with 
all  the  painstaking  fidelity  of  the  artist 
There  is  also  a  good  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  occupied  Lambeth  during 
Mary's  reactionary  reiga  There  is 
more  than  one  portrait  of  Parker,  Eliza- 
beth's favourite  prelate,  who  had  been  the 
chaplain  and  friend  of  her  unhappy  mother, 
Ann  Boleyn;  an  honest  face  of  almost 
portentous  ugliness. 

In  the  guard-room,  too,  is  a  fine  Van- 
dyke, a  portrait  of  Laud,  with  all  the 
keenness  and  obstinacy  of  his  character 


expressed  in  his  face.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  identical  picture  which  Laud  records 
in  his  diary,  1640,  to  have  fallen  down 
unaccountable  when  in  his  study  —  an 
accident  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as 
an  unlucky  omen.  We  have  Juxon,  too, 
of  the  Bestoration,  with  Tillotson  and 
Tenison,  the  latter  of  whom  brings 
memories  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the 
Second  into  the  days  of  Anne  and  the 
Geoiges;  for  Tenison,  as  Becfcor  of  St. 
Martin's,  ministered  at  the  deathbed  of  poor 
Nell  Gwynne,  and  attended  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  on  the  sea£fold.  Then  we  have 
Archbishop  Herring,  by  Hogarth ;  Thomas 
Seeker,  by  Seynolds;  Archbishop  Moore,  by 
Somney;  Manners  Sutton,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence;  and  coining  to  the  Victorian 
age.  Archbishop  Howley,  the  rebuilder  and 
restorer,  by  Sir  Martin  Shee. 

Somewhere  we  should  find  CornwalUs, 
who  was  Archbishop  during  the  Oordon 
Biots ;  and  as  the  atmosphere  of  a  guard- 
room suggests  battles  and  sieges,  we  may 
here  recaU  what  further  sieges  have  been 
set  about  the  old  towers.  In  Laud's  time, 
for  instance,  the  London  prentices  came 
down  to  Lambeth  with  hostile  intentions 
against  the  Archbishop,  but  found  the 
walls  too  strong  for  them.  In  the  No 
Popeiy  Biots  of  1780,  the  Palace  was  really 
in  great  danger.  Some  five  hundred  of 
the  mob  mardied  upon  it  from  St.  George's 
Fields,  with  drums  and  fifes  playing  and 
colours  flying,  and  surrounded  the  Palace 
in  a  menacing  way.  A  hundred  men  of 
the  Guards  arrived  in  all  haste  to  garrison 
the  place,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in 
the  various  buildings  to  be  defended.  The 
mob  paraded  round  and  round,  but  hesi- 
tated to  attack.  The  Guards  were  relieved 
by  the  North  Hants  Militia,  who  were 
succeeded  next  day  by  the  whole  of  the 
Northampton  Militia.  For  about  ten 
weeks  a  garrison  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  soldiers  was  maintained  at  the 
Palace,  all  bountifully  entertained  by  their 
host  the  Archbishop. 

From  the  guard-room  and  galleries 
adjacent,  a  corridor  and  staircase  bring  us 
into  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
Palace,  for  we  now  enter  the  great  square 
tower  called  the  Lollards'  Tower,  or  the 
Water  Tower,  which  forms  such  a  pro- 
minent object  from  the  river.  This  room, 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower,  is  known 
as  the  Post  Boom ;  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  evident  at  first  sight,  in  a  massive 
oaken  column  which  supports  the  centre  of 
the  richly  carved  oaken  cdling.    Tradition 
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has  it  that  to  this  post  heretics  and 
Lollards  were  tied  up  and  whipped,  in 
the  days  of  the  pereecutions.  The  latest 
historian  of  Lambeth,  Mr.  J.  0.  Brown, 
would  demolish  this  story  by  the  asser- 
tion that  the  post  is  an  insertion  of  times 
comparatively  recent  But  assuredly  that 
post  has  an  ancient  appearance,  and 
harmonises  well  with  the  panelled  roof  it 
support*. 

In  that  corner  covered  with  rough 
plaster,  once  there  opened  a  doorway  upon 
the  river;  a  wide  flight  of  steps,  now 
removed,  led  down  to  the  landing-place 
of  the  Palace.  This  was  the  customary 
entrance  to  the  Palace  in  days  when  the 
river  was  London's  chief  highway.  Kings, 
nobles,  prelates  and  dignitaries  without 
number,  have  entered  by  that  blinded 
doorway.  There,  one  gloomy  day,  entered 
Ann  Boleyn;  she  had  landed  from  a 
closely  guarded  barge,  one  of  the  black 
prison  barges  from  the  Tower.  She 
crossed  this  room  and  descended  through 
the  narrow  archway  of  stone  which  leads 
to  the  crypt  beneath  Uie  chapeL  In 
the  crypt  Granmer  was  seated  as  pre- 
sident of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  whose 
purpose  was  to  declare  void  the  marriage 
of  the  King  with  Ann.  And  the  Queen, 
tempted  by  some  hope  of  mercy  to  her- 
self or  those  she  loved,  was  led  to  make 
confession  that  she  had  made  a  pre- 
contract of  marriage  with  Earl  Percy. 
Then  the  marriage  was  declared  void,  and 
the  Queen  returned  to  her  prison,  and  was 
executed  on  the  third  day  after.  There, 
too,  E^sex  landed  on  his  way  to  the  Tower, 
after  his  mad  insurrection  against  Elizabeth, 
and  Archbishop  Wfaitgift  met  him  on  the 
steps  and  welcomed  him  sadly  to  his 
night's  lodging,  for  the  weather  was  too 
stormy  to  permit  of  his  safe  landing  at 
the  Tower.  Last  scene  of  all.  Laud,  on 
his  way  to  the  Tower,  and  eventually  to 
the  scaffold.  ''As  I  went  to  my  barge, 
hundreds  of  my  poor  neighbours  stood 
there  and  prayed  for  my  safety.'' 

Laud  had  just  before  heard  eveneong 
for  the  last  time  in  his  own  chapeL  The 
chapel  opens  out  of  the  tower  which  was 
built  against  its  western  front.  A  hand- 
some double  doorway  with  cusped  headings 
enclosed  in  a  pointed  arch  gives  access  to 
the  chapel,  where  a  noble  carved  screen 
of  Laud's  providing  shuts  off  a  kind  of 
antechapel.  The  chapel  is  rich,  gorgeous 
in  colour  and  in  gilding,  the  ornamentation 
done  at  the  charge  of  the  late  Archbishop. 
The  lower  fabric  of  the  church  is  ancient, 


probably  the  work  of  Boniface  of  Sivoy, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  Origi- 
nally, it  had  most  likely  a  flat  roof  of 
timber,  but  Archbishop  Howley  substiiatod 
a  vaulted  roof  of  stone,  the  heavinees  of 
which  has  perhaps  been  relieved  by  the 
colour  and  gilding  of  later  years.  The 
stained  windows,  too,  are  modem;  bst 
the  subjects  have  been  reproduced  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  windows  of  Land's 
time,  which  the  Puritans  knocked  to 
pieces.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  an 
inscription  records  that  the  body  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker  lies  beneath.  Hia  tomb 
originally  stood  in  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  chapel,  his  favourite  resort  for  medi- 
tation and  prayer;  but  it  was  broken 
open  and  destroyed  during  the  Common- 
wealth, the  leaden  coffin  stripped  off  and 
sold,  and  the  Archbishop's  bones  were 
reinterred  under  a  dunghill.  The  remains 
were  recovered  in  Sancroft's  time,  and  the 
tomb  itself  stands  in  the  antechapel,  with 
an  inscription  recalling  the  desecration. 

Leaving  the  gorgeous  sanctuary,  the 
services  in  which  are  entirely  private  and 
confined  to  the  members  of  the  Aieh- 
bishop's  household,  we  re-enter  the  Water 
Tower  and  reach  the  most  ancient  and 
interesting  part  of  that  structore:  the 
projecting  square  turret,  which  piobaUy 
forms  part  of  the  earliest  building  on  the 
sita  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  stairease- 
a  corkscrew  staircase,  winding  aboat  a 
solid  spar  of  oak— the  steps  all  of  oak,  old 
oak  rough-hewn  from  the  tree,  and  beuing 
the  adze  marks  upon  their  under  eidaa 
They  have  lasted  thus  for  centuriei?,  and 
will  probably  last  for  centuries  more,  for 
there  is  no  sign  of  damp  about  theplMOi 
the  treads  being  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  And  so  we  mount  the  old  creaking, 
but  not  crazy,  stairs,  two  storeys  of  them, 
each  marked  by  an  old  doorway  blocked 
up  and  unused,  and  then  the  winding 
stairs  end  in  a  little  square  room  at  the  very 
top  of  the  tower.  The  room  is  lined  with 
rough  oaken  boards,  attached  to  which,  at 
intervals,  are  a  number  of  rusted  iron 
rings,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  chain- 
ing prisoners  thereto.  Two  "Kts,  wr 
windows,  admit  a  certain  amount  of  b^t 
and  air ;  when  the  shutters  are  withdrawn 
there  U  light  enough  to  read  the  inaenp- 
tions  carved  centuries  ago  with  patot 
fingers  by  poor  lingering  prisoners.  One 
inscription  —  ''Christus  amor  mens" -- 
tradition  attributes  to  Sir  John  OldcasUe, 
the  famous  Lollard  leader,  and,  while  there 
is  no  record  of  his  imprisonment  here, 
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there  is  some  consisteDc/  in  the  legend. 
For  the  one  unwearied,  persevering  enemy 
of  the  good  Knight,  who  hnnted  him  down 
and  brought  him  to  the  scaffold,  was  that 
Archbishop  Amndel  who,  in  all  his  career, 
had  shown  himself  such  a  steadfast  friend 
and  enemy. 

It  is  a  melancholy  dongeon  after  all ;  an 
atmosphere  of  sighs  and  weariness  seems  to 
cling  to  it  still.  On  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
boards  some  poor  captive  has  marked  the 
days,  perhaps  the  weeks  of  his  captivity, 
in  so  many  notches  cut  one  after  another 
with  a  knife.  It  is  a  long  score  that 
stretches  out  into  the  gloom,  and  what 
was  the  end  of  it  we  wonder  t  Once  more 
daylight  and  the  joy  of  life,  or  a  fevered 
ending  in  this  cell,  or  a  death  of  torture 
at  the  stake—who  can  tell  t 

The  old  dungeon  door  creaks  on  its 
hinges ;  there  is  a  little  grated  peephole  in 
the  middle,  roughly  covered  with  a  rusty 
plate  of  iron ;  the  door  opens  and  releases 
its  latter- day  prisoners,  and  a  cold  blast  of 
air  descends  from  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
which  go  still  higher.  These  are  a  little 
crazy  and  worn,  but  quite  practicable,  and 
they  lead  to  the  leads  on  the  top  of  the 
tower ;  and  from  the  battlements  we  gain 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  all  the  neighbour- 
hood round :  the  smoke  of  Lambeth ;  the 
myriad  roofs  stretching  into  the  distance ; 
the  railway  bridges,  and  steaming  trains ; 
and  just  below  us  the  roofs  and  chimneys 
of  the  Archbishop's  residence,  and  the 
spread  of  turf,  and  gardens,  and  walks 
overhung  with  trees.  It  is  a  magic  circle 
this,  surrounded  by  the  Palace  walls,  whence 
change  and  decay  seem  banished,  and 
where  inanimate  tilings  remain  just  as  they 
were.  Then  there  is  the  river,  with  its 
bridges,  and  the  great  pile  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  gardens,  and  more  roofs, 
and  prisons,  and  the  tide  bank-high,  and 
bearing  upwards  a  trail  of  black  coal  barges. 

And  turning  to  descend  we  see  that  the 
staircase  is  crowned  with  a  quaint  little 
lead-capped  turret;  within  which  hangs 
an  old  bell,  the  sound  of  which  no  man 
living  hath  heard.  Tradition  says  that  this 
turret  was  a  watchtower,  with  a  watch- 
man sitting  there  day  and  night,  ready  to 
give  an  alarm  of  fire  or  foray  on  the  deep- 
toned  bell.  It  may  have  rung  for  Boni- 
face, when  the  citizens  were  thronging  up 
from  London  to  besiege  him.  Or  the 
tocsin  may  have  sounded  when  the  No 
Popery  rioters  were  swarming  about  the 
place.  Anything  more  modem  it  can 
Ecarcely  have  been  concerned  with. 


NOCTURNAL  BURIAL. 

Social  customs  are  continually  changing, 
and  to  this  rule  the  melancholy  lites  and 
observances  connected  with  tiie  burial  of 
the  dead  form  no  exception.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  not 
at  all  a  matter  of  uncommon  occurrence 
for  interments  to  take  place  at  night ;  but 
at  the  present  day,  as  a  rule,  resort  is 
only  had  to  the  privacy  of  the  night  season 
where  a  person  is  found  "felo  de  se,"  and, 
occasionally,  in  case  of  death  from  infectious 
disease. 

An  instance  sometimes  occurs,  however, 
where  nocturnal  burial  takes  place  by  way 
of  maintaining  an  ancient  custom.  A  few 
years  ago  a  member  of  the  old  Dyott 
family  of  Freeford,  was  buried  by  torch- 
light, at  half-past  nine  on  a  winter's  even- 
ing, in  St.  Mary's  Ghurch,  Lichfield.  The 
torchlight  procession,  customary  from  time 
immemorial,  would  have  been  omitted  by 
the  friends  of  the  deceased ;  but  the  towns- 
men, loyal  to  the  old  observances,  and 
desirous  of  showing  their  respect  for  the 
family,  assembled  with  torches  and  main- 
tained the  custom. 

Old  Elspeth  Mucklebackit,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Antiquary,"  tells  her  grandchild 
how  « the  Glenallan  family  aye  bury  their 
dead  by  torchlight,''  and  traoes  the  custom 
to  the  time  of  the  death  of  a  great  an- 
cestor of  the  house,  who,  having  died  in 
battle,  was  buried  at  midnight  by  his 
mother,  who  sternly  refused  to  allow  the 
coronach  to  be  cried,  or  mourning  to  be 
made : 

"She  said  he  had  killed  enow  that  day 
he  died,  for  the  widows  and  daughters  o'  the 
Highlanders  he  had  slain  to  cry  the 
coronach  for  them  they  had  lost  and  for 
her  son  too ;  and  sae  she  laid  him  in  his 
grave  wi'  dry  eyes,  and  without  a  groan  or 
a  waiL" 

In  December,  1796,  Mrs.  Unwin,  in 
companionship  with  whom  Cowper  passed 
so  many  peaceful  and  comparatively  happy 
years,  was  buried  by  torchlight  in  the 
church  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  frequently  the 
scene  of  these  impressive  night  ceremonials. 
Horace  Walpole  has  left  on  record,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  a  graphic  account  of  the 
funeral  of  George  the  Second,  which  took 
place  in  the  evening  of  November  eleventh, 
1760.  The  procession  to  the  Abbey  passed 
through  lines  of  foot-guards,  every  seventh 
man  bearing  a  torch.    The  sacred  building 
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was  brilliantly  lighted;  but  within  the 
chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  where  the 
interment  took  place,  all  was  confusion  and 
disorder^  and  the  solemnity  of  the  scene 
was  marred  by  the  blundering  reading  of 
the  officiating  Bishop,  and  by  the  cries  for 
help  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  who 
were  unequal  to  bearing  the  great  weight 
of  the  coffin.  A  striking  figure  amongst 
the  mourners  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  but  lately  recovered  from  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  standing,  weak  and 
ill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  vault  in  which, 
just  five  years  afterwards,  he  was  himself 
laid. 

On  another  November  evening,  in  1777, 
was  buried  privately,  by  torchlight,  in  the 
West  Cloister,  the  comedian,  Samuel 
Foote,  the  ''English  Aristophanes.''  Para- 
lysed, and  broken  down,  this  Prince  of 
wits  had  set  out  for  the  South  of  France 
in  search  of  health,  when  death  suddenly 
overtook  him  at  Dover. 

Another  famous  actor,  Betterton,  was 
the  first  of  his  profession  buried  in  the 
Abbey.  On  the  evening  of  May  the 
second,  1710,  he  was  laid  in  the  south  end 
of  the  East  Cloister.  His  friend,  Sir 
Bichard  Steele,  was  present,  and  has  com- 
memorated the  occasion  in  a  deeply  in- 
teresting number  of  the  "  Tatler."  A  few 
years  later  Steele's  life-long  friend  and 
literary  colleague,  Joseph  Addison,  was 
solemnly  borne  to  the  same  last  home. 
His  body,  after  lying  in  state  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  was  carried  at  mid- 
night, June  the  twenty-siztb,  1719,  to 
the  Abbey.  ''Bishop  Atterbury,"  says 
Macaulay,  "  one  of  those  Tories  who  had 
loved  and  honoured  the  most  accomplished 
of  the  Whigs,  met  the  corpse,  and  led  the 
procession  by  torchlight,  round  the  shrine 
of  Saint  Edward,  and  the  graves  of  the 
Plantagenets,  to  the  chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh."  In  the  vault  beneath  the  north 
aisle  of  that  chapel,  by  the  side  of  his 
patron,  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  were 
laid  the  remains  of  the  great  essayist 
The  Westminster  boyti,  with  tapers  in 
their  hands,  stood  round  Atterbury,  who 
sonorously  read  the  service.  Tickell 
wrote  some  of  his  best  verse  in  description 
of  this  solemn  ceremony. 

In  a  little  more  than  two  years  after- 
wards, on  the  eveniDg  of  September  the 
twenty-fifth,  1721,  a  minor  literary  light 
of  the  Augustan  age,  Matthew  Prior,  was 
buried  in  the  South  Transept,  by  his  own 
desire,  at  the  feet  of  Spenser.  Yet  another 
member  of  the  literary  fraternity  of  that 


age  lies  in  the  Abbey.  John  Gay  was 
interred  therein  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  December  the  twenty-third, 
1732,  and  among  the  mourners  were  Pope 
and  Lord  Chesterfield.  One  other  no^ 
tumal  burial  of  the  eighteenth  centory, 
not  in  the  Abbey,  may  be  mentioned. 
The  famous  Dr.  Sacheverel  died  at  High- 
gate  on  June  the  sixth,  1724,  and  six  days 
later  was  buried  at  midnight  in  hia  own 
church  of  Saint  Andrews,  Holboin,  **in  a 
very  private  but  decent  manner,"  aaya  a 
contemporary  newspaper,  ''accordbg  to 
the  directions  of  bis  will  Six  dergymen 
held  up  his  pall,  and  six  mourners  followed 
it." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in 
seventeenth  century  London  life  was  the 
funeral  of  Claude  Duval,  the  famooi 
highwayman.  On  Friday,  January  the 
twenty-first^  1670,  this  accomplished  rascal 
was  hung  at  Tyburn;  the  body  lay 
in  state  in  a  room  hung  with  bkek,  and 
illuminated  by  eight  wax  tapers,  in  the 
Tangiers  Tavern,  St.  Giles,  where  it  was 
solemnly  watched  by  eight  attendants  in 
long  black  cloaks.  The  lamented  cavalier 
was  buried  by  torchlight,  under  the  middle 
aisle  of  Covent  Garden  Church,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  crowd,  largely  com- 
posed of  women.  Above  the  grave  was 
placed  a  white  marble  stone,  on  which 
were  the  "DuVall  arms,"  andaeorions 
epitaph,  which  concluded  with  these  two 
remarkable  lines : 

Old  Tyburn's  glory,  England's  illustrioua  Thief, 
Du  Vail,  the  Ladies  joy ;  Du  Vail,  the  Ladiee  gnet 

A  very  different  ceremonial  waa  that 
with  which,  in  the  evening  of  Augoat  ihe 
third,  1667,  the  remains  of  Abraham 
Cowley  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  Abbey. 
The  most  eminent  men  of  the  time  were 
gathered  together  to  pay  a  last  tribnte  of 
respect  to  one  who,  as  the  "London 
Gazette  "  of  the  day  said,  "had  been  the 
great  Ornament  of  the  Nation,  as  well  by 
the  candour  of  his  life,  as  the  Excellency  of 
his  Writings." 

His  biographer.  Dean  Sprat,  records  ihafc 
Charles  the  Second,  when  he  heard  of  hu 
death,  said  that  '<  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left 
a  better  Man  behind  him  in  England." 

Cowley's  fame  now  is  hardly  such  as,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  evidently  con- 
sidered to  be  his  due  in  tfie  future,  if  f « 
may  judge  by  the  lofty  tone  of  the  inacnih 
tion  on  his  urn,  written  by  Sprat^  and  the 
glorification  of  his  genius  by  contemporaiy 
versifiers. 

One  more  Abbey  night  burial  deserves 
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mention.  On  Jane  the  thirteenth,  1656, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  General 
Charles  Worsley,  one  of  the  chief  favourites 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  burled  with  much 
military  pomp  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
ChapeL  It  was  to  Worsley  that  Cromwell 
committed  the  custody  of  "  that  bauble," 
the  Mace  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
it  was  taken  away  from  its  resting-place 
in  that  chamber ;  and  Worsley's  body  was 
the  only  one  of  any  importance  buried  in 
the  Abbey  daring  the  Protectorate,  which, 
after  the  Restoration,  remained  untouched 
in  an  unviolated  grave. 

A  suicide  was,  in  old  times,  buried  at  mid- 
night at  the  intersection  of  two  roads  with  a 
stake  driven  through  the  body ;  but  this 
barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by  an  Act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth, 
which  directs  that  the  remains  of  persons 
foond  <'felo  de  se,"  shall  be  inteired 
privately  in  the  parish  churchyard  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  at  night. 

One  historical  instance  of  ignominious 
burial,  though  not  of  a  suicide,  may  con- 
clude these  notes.  Bishop  Bonner  died  in 
1569,  in  the  Marshalsea  prison,  where  he 
was  sent  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and,  at  dead  of  night,  his  remains 
were  laid  in  the  neighboxuing  churchyard 
of  St.  George,  South  wax  k.  No  stone  nor 
memorial  ol  any  kind  was  raised  to  mark 
the  spot 


A  MONK'S  RECREATION    IN   THE 
OLDEN  TIMES. 


What  a  keen  pleasure  we  all  feel — yes, 
even  the  most  democratic  of  us — if  chance 
throws  in  our  way  some  old  manuscript, 
or  pamphlet,  in  which  we  find  recorded 
the  names  and  deeds  of  the  men  who  lived 
in  those  far-back,  grey,  mystic  ages  which 
history  chooses  to  ignore.  Our  critical 
faculty  may  repudiate  its  claim  to  authen- 
ticity ;  common  sense  may  whisper  that  it 
is  untrustworthy — nay,  parhaps  menda- 
cious; but  none  the  less  we  turn  its 
dog-eared  leaves  with  a  loving  reverence, 
each  as  we  never  feel  for  the  most  carefully 
compiled  treatise  of  to-day.  Its  yellow- 
ness, its  age,  the  very  strangeness  of  its 
phraseology,  and  the  utter  unfamiliarity  of 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  expressed  in  it, 
give  to  it  a  charm  that  appeals  to  us  with 
irresistible  force. 

The  other  day  I  came  across  one  of  these 
old  records,  a  sort  of  diary  kept  by  an  old 


monk,  who  lived  in  York  in  the  early 
Plantagenet  days.  It  is  a  charming  bit  of 
writing  in  its  way,  full  of  little  familiar 
touches  and  subtle  revelations  of  personal 
feelings,  ambitions,  hopes,  and  fear&  The 
worthy  writer  seems  to  have  been  a  simple- 
minded,  gentle  soul,  who  wrote  down  each 
day  all  that  he  saw  and  heard ;  from  time  to 
time,  however,  just  when  one  least  expects 
it,  he  is  seized  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  the  office  of  historian  to  his 
city  and  order,  and  by  some  chance  sentence, 
appeal  to  broad  human  sympathy,  or  allu- 
sion to  great  historic  events,  shows  a  wish 
to  raise  his  work  beyond  a  mere  record  of 
monastic  and  civic  doings.  He  never  stays 
up  at  the  Cothurna  pitch  for  long,  though, 
but  having  made  his  protest,  relapses  into 
his  usual  simple  style  with  an  audible  sigh 
of  relief. 

Clearly  the  good  monk's  duty,  the  task 
which  had  been  given  to  him  to  do,  was  to 
keep  this  civic  diary;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  seems  to  have  carried  on  another 
work,  in  his  own  eyes,  at  least,  much 
more  important  In  an  evening,  when 
the  labour  of  the  day  was  over,  he  tells  us 
that  it  was  his  chief  recreation  and  delight 
to  dive  back  into  the  ages,  even  in  his  time 
called  dark,  and  from  the  scanty  documents 
then  in  existence,  try  to  build  up  a  history 
of  his  native  city,  from  the  days  when  she 
was  still  Eboracum,  the  metropolis  of 
England,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  Roman 
power.  The  chronicle  of  his  own  day  he 
writes  in  the  briefest,  and  generally  the 
most  matter-of-fact,  natural  style ;  but,  no 
sooner  does  he  turn  to  the  past,  than  he 
revels  in  the  wildest  extravagances,  and 
scatters  around  with  an  unstinted  hand 
metaphor,  simile,  and  hyperbole ;  all  correct- 
ness of  diction  is  lost ;  the  very  language 
changes,  and  becomes  a  strange  mixture  of 
Sixon,  French  and  dog-Latin.  There  must 
be  some  reason  for  this  di^erence  between 
the  history  and  the  chronicle,  for  the  two 
are  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  hand, 
though  working,  at  the  one  time,  under 
some  restraining  influence,  and  at  the 
other,  free  from  all  control.  Can  it  be  that, 
whilst  the  monk's  record  of  every-day  life 
must  run  thegauntlet  of  Refectory  criticism, 
he  kept  his  history  of  Eboracum  hidden 
away  from  the  prying  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries 1 

The  historian  begins  his  work  by  solemnly 
announcing  that  York,  or  rather  Eboracum, 
was  founded  at  the  time  King  David  was 
reigning  over  Judah,  by  Ebraucus,  the 
great-great-grandson  of   Brute,  who   was 
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himself  descended  from  Maewi  I  Having  | 
made  this  statement,  however,  the  good 
monk,  perhaps  haunted  by  the  memory  of 
some  sceptic's  laughter,  begins  to  feel 
qualms  of  conscience.  What  if  he  is  lead- 
ing astray  future  generations)  So  straight- 
way he  tries  to  explain  that  some  have 
entertained  doubts  as  to  this  Ebraucus ;  he 
personally  has  none,  but  still  he  feels 
bound  to  state  that  doubts  have  been 
raised;  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
sacrifice  he  has  made  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  he  passes  on  with  unconcealed  haste 
to  events  about  which,  he  says,  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

The  first  of  these  happened  in  79  AD., 
when  Agricola  proclaimed  that  York  was 
to  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  The  scribe  notices  this  procla- 
mation but  briefly,  as  all  his  attention  is 
fixed  upon  that  time,  rather  more  than  one 
hundred  years  later,  when  York  reaches 
what  he  calls  "the  height  of  sublunary 
grandeur."  Little  wonder,  too,  that  he 
lingers  over  this  period  with  such  loving 
hands,  for  the  years  from  207  to  21 1,  formed 
an  epoch  in  our  annals  of  which  any  city 
might  be  proud.  At  that  time,  Severus 
was  holding  his  court  in  the  northern 
metropolis,  and  with  him  were  his  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  two  handsome  lads ; 
the  great  lawyers  with  Papianus  at  their 
head;  the  Sixth  Legion,  theYictrix;  the 
tributary  Kings  ;  the  ambassadors  from 
foreign  Powers,  and  all  the  innumerable, 
useless  crowd  which  followed  the  ruler  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  his  wanderings. 

Severus  is  evidently  the  monk's  ideal  of 
a  King,  and  from  his  arrival  in  York,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  his  every  word  and 
fiction  are  recorded  with  scrupulous  care. 
Though  somewhat  aged  and  clogged  with 
infirmities,  Severus  soon  showed  the  Britons 
that  he  was  a  foe  of  a  very  different  calibre 
to  what  they  were  accustomed  to  contend 
with.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he 
beat  them  thoroughly,  drove  them  across 
the  northern  boundaries,  and  shut  them 
out  of  his  kingdom  with  strong  walls,  so 
that  they  might  no  more  come  to  disturb 
his  peace.  This  done,  throwing  aside 
his  armour,  Severus  assumed  the  toga, 
and  administered  justice  with  an  even 
hand  alike  to  friend  and  foe.  Nay, 
careful  in  small  things  as  in  great,  we 
find  him,  Roman  Emperor  though  he 
was,  gravely  considering  petty  disputes 
between  slaves  and  their  owners.  No- 
thing is  too  trivial  *for  the  kindly 
historian  to  relate  of  his  hero.   He  enume- 


rates with  equal  care  the  acts  of  clemency 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  feasts  he  attended, 
the  garments  he  wore.  When  it  comee  to 
that  fatal  blunder  by  which  Sevens,  re- 
turning home  from  a  victorious  expedition, 
enters  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  his  feelings 
are  beyond  control  The  ignorant  sootib- 
sayer  who  led  the  way  to  the  Temple,  and 
the  careless  attendant  who  brought  back 
to  the  Palace  the  rejected  offerings,  come 
in  for  an  equal  share  of  his  wrath  Perhaps 
it  were  as  well  the  manuscript  was  hidden 
away,  or  what  would  the  Prior  have  said 
to  his  recorder  ascribing  thus  theEmperot's 
death  to  the  chance  fulfilment  of  an  old 
prophecy  t  For,  so  completely  doea  the 
monk  identify  himself  with  the  time  of 
which  he  is  writing,  that,  without  a  word 
of  excuse,  he  adopts  all  its  superstitionB, 
and  seems  to  consider  that  Sevenu,  having 
insulted  Bellona,  must  of  course  die.  And 
he  does  die — not  so  suddenly,  however,  kt 
that  he  has  time  to  give  that  order  idiich 
we,  of  this  nineteenth  century,  find  rather 
hard  to  reconcile  with  his  historian's  riew 
of  his  character.  The  Caledonians  had 
again  rebelled — perhaps  they  knev  the 
Emperor  was  dying — so  he  sent  out  his 
legions  against  them,  with  distinct  com- 
mands "  to  put  to  the  sword  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  tribe."  Nor  does  the 
remembrance  of  this  bloodtfiirsty  command 
seem  in  any  way  to  have  weighed  npon 
the  conscience  of  Severus,  for,  a  few  days 
later,  ho  met  death  with  the  calm  assur- 
ance of  one  whose  mind  is  at  rest  The 
monk  professes  to  know  thQ  very  words 
he  addressed  to  his  son?,  when  they  stood 
by  his  bedside. 

"  I  leave  you,  my  Antonines,'*  he  said, 
"  a  firm  and  steady  Government^  if  yon 
will  follow  my  steps  and  prove  what  you 
ought  to  be ;  but  a  weak  and  tottering,  if 
otherwisa  Do  everything  that  conduces 
to  each  other's  good.  Cherish  the  soldiery, 
and  then  you  may  despise  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. A  disturbed  and  everywhere  dis- 
tracted Republic  I  found  it^  but  to  you  I 
leave  it  firm  and  quiet  —  even  to  the 
Britons.  I  have  been  all— and  yet  am 
now  no  better  for  it"  And  then,  afters 
pause,  fixing  his  eyes,  from  which  the 
light  of  life  was  slowly  fading,  upon  the 
urn  that  was  later  to  contain  his  i^es,  he 
continued :  "  Thou  shalt  hold  what  the 
whole  world  could  not  contain."       ^     . 

There  is  something  almost  sublime  in  this 
burst  of  self-esteem,  following,  as  it  does, 
that  piteous  cry,  "and  yet  am  now  no 
better  for  it." 
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The  Emperor's  last  words  were  the  key- 
stone to  his  life.  When  his  limbs  were 
already  stiffening  in  death  he  raised  his 
head,  and,  as  if  in  fear  lest  something  had 
been  forgotten,  he  asked,  glancing  anxiously 
around : 

"Is  there  anything,  my  friends,  I  can 
do  for  you  1 " 

But  it  was  too  late;  before  the  most 
place-hunting  of  courtiers  could  frame  a 
request^  Severus  was  dead. 

Severus's  Hills,  three  high  mounds  of 
earth  about  a  mfle  beyond  the  gates  of 
York,  still  stand  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Roman  Emperor.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
maintained — the  monki  of  course,  strongly 
supports  this  view — that  the  hills  them- 
selves were  made  by  the  soldiers,  each 
placing  here  a  piece  of  turf  in  honour  of 
their  dead  commander ;  but  geologists  have 
decided  from  their  formation  that  they 
must  be  the  work  of  nature,  not  man.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
here  the  Emperor's  body  was  burnt 

Even  in  an  age  noted  for  the  splendour 
of  its  funeral  ceremoniep,  the  obsequies  of 
Severus  are  spoken  of  as  unparalleled. 
The  monk  gives  a  full  account  of  what  was 
done.  He  narrates  how  the  Emperor, 
arrayed  in  his  robes  of  state,  with  all  the 
insignia  of  his  office,  surrounded  by  his 
army,  was  borne  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  city  gates  to  the  three  hills, 
and  there  placed  on  the  centre  one,  where 
a  magnificent  pile  had  been  erected  to 
receive  him.  His  two  sons  stood  side  by 
side,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  put  a  lighted 
tordi  to  the  structure,  and  then : 

Ter  oircam  aocenBoe,  cincti  falgentibiis  annis, 
Decurrere  rogos ;  mceatum  f uneris  ignem 
LuBtravere  in  equis. 

And  last  of  all,  the  eagle,  confined  near 
the  top  of  the  pile,  was  set  free,  that,  ac- 
companied by  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of 
the  multitude,  it  might  bear  the  dead  man's 
soul  to  the  Bkies. 

No  wonder  the  good  brother  lingers  with 
such  delight  over  those  ceremonies,  for  the 
glory  of  his  much-loved  city  did  not  long 
survive  the  Emperor. 

Caracalla,  his  successor,  and  his  father's 
favourite  son,  certainly  inherited  none  of 
his  virtues ;  nay,  even  when  Severus  was 
alive,  and  morality  and  good  works  were 
most  in  fashion  at  Court,  the  chronicler 
relates,  with  pious  horror,  that  the  young 
prince  used  to  boast  that  he  had  never 
learnt  to  do  good. 

Scarcely  were  the  funeral  ceremonies 
over  when  Caracadla  ordered  some  twenty 


thousand  soldiers,  whom  he  suspected  of 
favouring  the  claims  of  his  brother  Oeta, 
to  be  put  to  death ;  the  natural  sequel  of 
this  deed  was  the  murder  of  Geta  himself; 
and  when  Papianus,  the  grey-headed 
lawyer,  declined  to  express  approval  of 
this  wholesale  slaughter,  he  too  was  killed. 
The  new  Emperor's  conduct  probably  re- 
conciled the  Yorkists  to  the  seat  of  empire 
being  removed  from  their  city,  for  we  find 
no  signs  of  mourning  when  the  Royal  party 
sets  out  for  Rome. 

During  the  century  that  follows,  York, 
though  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  sank  into  obscurity.  It  still 
had  its  tragic  epochs,  however,  as  when 
Garausius  sailed  up  the  Ouse,  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  and  was  slain  by  his 
dearest  friend  Allectus ;  this  Allectus,  too, 
seized  imperial  power,  only,  in  hjs  turn, 
to  be  murdered  by  the  soldiers.  Soon, 
however,  the  heart  of  the  historian  rejoices, 
for  York  is  again  the  scene  of  magnificent 
ceremonies — the  apotheosis  of  Gonstantius 
and  the  proclamation  of  his  son,  Gonstan- 
tine  the  Great.  But  the  splendour  was 
short-lived,  and  the  period  that  followed 
perhaps  the  most  disastrous  of  all  the  sad 
times  we  find  recorded  in  our  chronicle. 

No  sooner  had  Gonstantine  left  Britain, 
than  the  Picts  and  Scots — hereditary  foes 
of  the  Yorkists — began  again  their  incur- 
sions, and,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
YorkBhire  lay  uncultivated,  men  asking 
why  should  they  sow  when  their  enemies 
would  reap  1  More  than  once  during  this 
time  York  was  set  on  fire ;  nor  was  there 
any  respite  to  the  misery  of  the  citizens 
until  Hengist,  having  defeated  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  sent  his  sons,  Octa  and  Easa, 
to  maintain  the  Saxon  supremacy  in  the 
North.  The  Yorkshiremen  were  too  shrewd 
not  to  read  aright  the  intentions  of  these 
dangerous  protectors ;  but  it  was  not  until 
they  could  count  on  extraneous  aid  that 
they  dared  to  resht  them.  Ambrosius 
and  Pendragon,  each  in  turn,  came  to  help 
the  city,  and,  at  last,  King  Arthur  defeated 
the  Saxons  and  est-abmhed  himself  in 
York.  It  was  whilst  he  was  there  that 
Christmas,  by  his  command,  was  first  cele- 
brated in  England.  But  the  priestly 
chroniclers  of  the  time  were  far  from  ap- 
proving of  good  King  Arthur's  idea  of  a 
festive  season ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
raised  an  angry  wail  of  indignant  protest 
at  the  spectacle  of  this  Prince,  and  his 
Knights,  and  his  ladies,  indulging  in  wild 
revelry  under  the  pretence  of  commemo- 
rating the  birth  of  Christ.    The  Yorkshire 
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monks  were  evidently  not  pleasant  hosts, 
and  Arthur  soon  left  them,  onregretting 
and  onregretted. 

Again,  in  620,  York  was  the  seat  of 
a  splendid  Court,  the  home  of  a  wise 
and  nohle  ruler,  for  Eadwine  the  Great, 
"King  of  all  Englishmen,"  made  this 
city  his  capital  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  "  a  weak  woman  might  travel 
with  a  new-horn  habe  over  the  whole 
island  without  molestation."  But  his 
turbulent  subjects  soon  wearied  of  the 
monotony  of  peace ;  and  rival  sovereigns 
became  anxious  to  cast  off  the  sway  of  one 
who,  having  been  their  equal,  had  become 
their  lord.  The  King  of  the  West  Saxons 
hired  an  assassin  to  despatch  the  trouble- 
some reformer  who  insisted  upon  peace  and 
order  in  the  kingdom,  and  Eadwine's  life 
was  only  saved  by  Lilla,  one  of  his  guards, 
springing  forward  and  receiving  on  his 
own  body  the  blow  aimed  at  the  King. 
Bat  Eadwine  was  doomed  —  neither  his 
royal  standard  of  purple  and  gold,  nor  his 
Roman  tufa,  could  save  him.  He  was  five 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  his  race,  so 
every  man's  hand  was  against  him.  He  was 
slain  at  Hatfield,  fighting  against  Penda's 
countless  hordes. 

Again  the  poor  monk's  tender  heart  is 
lacerated  by  having  to  describe  another 
long  period  of  anarchy.  The  Danes  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
were  burning  and  destroying  all  that  came 
in  their  way.  On  one  occasion  they 
stormed  the  city,  and  put  to  the  sword 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  found  in  it. 
Fifty  years  before,  Alcuin  is  said  to  have 
had  a  vision  presaging  this  calamity.  In 
a  letter  to  King  Egbert,  he  wrote  :  "  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  that  Shower  of 
Blood,  which,  in  Lent,  we  saw  at  York,  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Kingdom,  near  Saint 
Peter's  Church,  descending  with  great 
Horror  from  the  Roof  of  the  North  Part  of 
the  House,  on  a  clear  day  %  May  not  one 
imagine  that  this  presages  Destruction  and 
Blood  to  us  in  that  Quarter  1 " 

The  slaughter  at  York  at  least  was  real, 
whatever  might  be  the  vision;  and,  after 
some  hard  fighting,  Rigaidge,  a  Danish 
leader,  succeeded  in  proclaiming  himself 
as  King  of  the  North.  But  the  Yorkists, 
enraged  at  his  presumption,  rose  up  and 
murdered  him.  Athelstan,  Anlaff,  Edred, 
Swegan,  Ethelred,  and  Siward,  of  Shake- 
spearean fame,  all  fought  in  turn  for  or 
against  the  city.  Then  Tostig,  great 
Godwin's  son,  came  down  to  rule  as  Earl ; 
but  he  was  promptly  driven  away  by  the 


sturdy  Northerners,  who  refused  to  sabmit 
to  his  insulting  cruelty.  No  soonei  hid 
his  brother  Harold  restored  peace  to  the 
city,  than  Tostig  returned,  aooompaiiied 
by  a  Norwegian  army.  He  took  York  by 
storm ;  but  Harold  as  promptly  re- 
conquered it,  and  defeated  the  Norwegian! 
in  a  battle  just  outside  the  city  walls.  As 
the  old  Yorkshireman  remarks,  with  com- 
plaisant glee  :  "  It  took  five  hundred  ships 
to  bring  Tostig  and  his  Mends  to  York, 
but  twenty  were  enough  to  take  tiiem 
home  again." 

But  the  Yorkist  rejoicings  were  rat 
short,  for  before  the  feasts  in  hononi  of 
HaroldV  coronation  were  ended,  the  news 
came  that  their  King  was  dead,  and  tbi 
the  Norman  reigned  in  his  place. 

We  must  suppose — though  the  cbiomder 
never  hints  at  such  a  degradation— that 
York,  like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  submitted 
to  the  Conqueror,  for  we  find  that  in  1068, 
the  city  gates  were  opened  to  receiye  three 
thousand  Normans  to  garrison  the  casUe& 
But,Hhough  admitted,  the  welcome  giyen  to 
them  must  have  been  but  scant ;  for  the 
Yorkists  were  amongst  the  first  to  jom  the 
Danish  army,  which  came  to  help  tiie  con- 
federate Earls  to  drive  William  and  his 
Normans  out  of  England.  They  tried  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  castles— there 
were  two  in  York  in  these  days— hut  the 
task  seemed  hopeless,  for  they  were  strongly 
fortified,  well  provided  with  all  necessities, 
and  capable  under  ordinary  cireomstances, 
of  standing  a  siege  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  it  would  take  William  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  But  in  an  evil  moment, 
the  Normans  thought  to  strengthen  their 
position  by  burning  some  bnishwood  that 
grew  near  the  fortifications ;  the  flames 
spread  and  set  fire,  not  only  to  the  castle- 
walls,  but  also  to  the  Cathedral,  completely 
destroying  the  library  Alcuin  had  left  to 
the  city. 

The  Yorkists,  driven  wild  by  what  they 
considered  a  piece  of  wanton  destractioD, 
attacked  the  castles,  and  the  Normans, 
blinded  by  the  smoke  and  flames,  were 
conquered  and  ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword. 
Waltheof,  son  of  Earl  Siward,  was  at  once 
proclaimed  Governor,  and  he  set  to  work 
in  all  haste  to  fortify  the  city,  for  he  kner 
William  too  well  to  imagine  that  he  would 
allow  the  destruction  of  his  garrison  to 
remain  long  unavenged. 

Scarcely  was  the  work  done,  than  William 
arrived,  swearing  as  he  came:  "By  Heaven  § 
splendour,  I  will  not  leave  a  soul  of  them 
alive.'* 
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Bat  the  Yorkbts  only  laaghed  at  hia 
threats,  for  they  knew  that,  thanks  to  good 
Earl  Waltheof  ,  their  dty  was  well  prepared 
with  food  and  arms  to  stand  a  siege.  They 
knew,  too,  that  the  Danes  were  at  the  rear 
of  the  Norman  army,  harrying  it  without 
ceaaipg.  fiat  William  was  more  than  a  mere 
warrior,  he  was  a  diplomatist  of  no  mean 
skill ;  and  by  bribes  and  promises,  he  soon 
persoaded  the  Danes  to  desert  their  allies 
within  the  city.  Even  then,  the  Yorkists 
woold  not  yield ;  and  for  six  long  weary 
months,  William  was  obliged  to  curb  his 
restless  temper,  and  sit  waiting,  whilst 
famine  did  the  work  his  arms  could  not 
accomplish.  Once,  when  the  siege  had 
lasted  already  four  months,  William's 
heart  beat  high  with  triumph,  for  a  breach 
was  made  in  the  wall ;  but,  before  a  single 
Norman  could  enter,  Earl  Waltheof  sprang 
forward,  and  single-handed  defended  the 
pass.  He  stood  there  alone,  battle-axe  in 
hand,  and  held  the  whole  Norman  army 
at  bay  until  the  breach  was  repaired.  Still 
the  odds  against  the  Yorkists  were  too 
great;  all  that  men  could  do  they  did;  but 
when,  at  last,  not  one  loaf  of  bread  re- 
mained within  the  walls,  relying  upon 
the  Conqueror's  promise  that  they  should 
receive  fair  treatment,  they  surrendered 
the  city  into  his  hands.  He,  however,  had 
hut  one  thought,  how  best  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  upon  those  who  had  offended 
him;  and,  having  killed  the  principal  in- 
habitants, he  razed  York  to  the  ground. 

"Thus,"  says  the  old  author,  "was  this 
noble  city  wasted  by  Famine,  Fire,  and  the 
Sw^ord,  to  the  very  roots." 

Truly  the  glory  of  York  had  fled.  Nor 
was  it  upon  the  city  alone  that  the  Con- 
queror's vengeance  fell;  the  whole  country- 
aide,  as  far  as  Darham,  was  laid  waste,  and 
100,000  persons  were  turned  from  their 
homes  to  perish.  The  lands  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley  alone  were  spared,  and  it 
required  a  miracle  to  win  even  that  from  the 
Norman. 

'*  This  work  accomplished,"  the  chronicler 
remarks  with  grim  irony,  ''  the  Conqueror 
returns  to  York  and  celebrates  Christmas 
with  great  state  and  high  festivity." 

Seeing  the  city  had  just  been  razed  to 
the  ground,  it  would  be  curious  to  know 
where  the  "high  festivity  "  was  held. 

Of  all  the  Yorkists  of  importance,  Wal- 
theof alone  was  spared.  His  bravery  had 
extorted  admiration  even  from  the  stem 
Norman,  who,  thinking  perhaps  that  so 
formidable  an  opponent  would  prove  a 
valuable  friend,  instead  of  killing  him. 


loaded  him  with  honours,  and  gave  to  him 
Queen  Matilda's  niece,  the  Princess  Judith, 
in  marriage.  But  William  seems  soon 
to  have  tired  of  his  conciliatory  policy — 
perhaps,  too,  the  necessity  for  it  passed 
— for  in  1076,  upon  the  bare  suspicion 
that  Waltheof  was  conspiring  against  him, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Bumour, 
perhaps  a  lying  jade  in  this,  says  Widtheof 
owes  his  deaw  to  his  wife.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  head  of  an  Euglish  noble 
had  fallen  on  the  block,  and  the  event 
struck  awe  and  terror  through  the  hearts 
of  the  multitude.  Who,  indeed,  was  safe 
if  the  nobles  were  in  danger  1  Wild  with 
grief  and  dismay,  the  people  thronged 
around  the  scaffold  on  which  their  leafier 
was  going  to  perish,  covering  his  hands 
and  feet  with  their  kisses.  Meanwhile 
Waltheof,  undisturbed  by  their  sobs, 
kneeled  and  prayed.  His  devotions  were 
somewhat  loDg,  and  the  executioner  became 
impatient  Probably  his  position,  thus  faciug 
a  furious  crowd,  was  not  so  pleasant  that 
he  should  wish  to  prolong  it ;  and  as  Earl 
Waltheof  was  in  the  very  midst  of  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  cut  off  his  head 
with  one  blow.  But,  as  the  monk  remarks, 
he  was  punished  for  his  impious  act; 
Waltheof's  head  was  indeed  severed  from 
his  body,  but  as  it  lay  there  the  executioner 
saw  (and  every  member  of  the  crowd  saw  it 
too)  that  the  lips  of  the  dead  man  con- 
tinued to  move  until  he  had  repeated  the 
prayer  to  the  end.  That  ghastly  bleeding 
head,  with  its  glazing  eyes  and  moving 
lips,  haunted  the  executioner  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life. 

Here  the  old  chronicle  comes  abruptly  to 
an  end.  Is  it  that  times  were  becoming 
too  prosaic  for  their  history  to  supply  the 
monk  longer  with  a  subject  "  for  recreation 
and  delight " )  Or  is  it  that  some  rumour 
of  the  work  had  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Prior,  who,  perchance,  had  no  taste  for 
such  frivolous  writings  1 
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PART  11. 

CHAPTER    VII. 
MONSIEUR    DE    MONTMIRAIL. 

That  sudden  meeting  of  theirs  was  an 
awkward  moment,  both  to  Achille  de  Mont- 
mirail  and  to  Paul  Romaine.    Of  the  two. 
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Achille  felt  it  most ;  not  that  he  waa  nata- 
rally  a  more  sensitive  character,  bat  he  felt 
that  all  the  advantage  of  the  past  had  been 
his,  that  Paul's  loss  had  been  his  gain,  and 
that,  though  he  had  had  nothing  in  the  world 
bo  do  with  the  breaking  off  of  Paul's  en- 
gagement, and  had  never  known  the  history 
of  it,  Paul  conld  hardly,  if  he  had  ever 
cared  for  Gelia,  feel  qnite  so  friendly  again 
towards  his  friend  who  had  married  her. 

Celia  had  had  some  excellent  reason,  her 
hosband  did  not  doabt,  for  breaking  off 
that  engagement ;  not  that  they  had  ever 
gone  far  into  the  subject  together,  but  she 
bad  said  once,  when  he  alluded  to  it,  that 
it  had  been  a  great  mistake,  that  she  and 
Paul  Eomaine  had  never  suited  each  other 
in  the  least 

"But,  poor  thing,  he  must  have  been 
very  miserable/'  said  Achille  cheerfully. 

*<  I  don'6  know,"  said  Celia,  smiling.  *'  I 
bhink  he  knew  it  was  best.  He  was  very 
uice,  poor  boy,  very  nice  indeed — charming 
it  times.  I  should  like  to  hear  of  his 
marrying  happOy." 

So  that  Achille's  feeling  towards  Paul, 
when  he  met  him  again,  was  one  of  slightly 
embarrassed  pity  and  kindness. 

Paul's  own  manner^  at  firs^  was  rather 
30ol  and  indifferent  Four  years  and  a 
lialf  ago  his  thoughts  about  his  French 
Friend  had  been  tolerably  hard;  that 
marriage,  so  quickly  arranged,  had  seemed 
^0  justify  every  form  of  misanthropy ;  but 
lie  was  more  reasonable  now,  and  it  was 
Rrithout  any  sensation  of  anger  or  dislike 
/hat  he  shook  hands  with  the  Marquis,  and 
-eceived  his  exclamations  of  surprise  at 
;heir  meeting. 

He  asked  after  Madame  de  Montmirail 
][uite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"She  is  very  well,  very  well  indeed," 
{aid  Achille  earnestly.  "And  I  am  sure 
(he  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  an  old  friend. 
WhsLt  a  strange  coincidence  I  This  very 
lay  she  is  expecting  a  friend  from  England, 
i  cousin,  M.  le  Capitaine  Perdval.  Ah ! 
^ou  know  him." 

"  I  knew  him  once,  a  little,"  said  Paul. 
BLe  was  very  nearly  expressing  his  opinion 
)f  Vincent,  in  terms  which  would  have 
itartled  his  smiling  friend;  but  he  re- 
iected  that  it  was  no  business  of  hiF,  and 
mly  asked :  "  Do  yon  often  see  him  Y  I 
thought  he  was  in  India." 

M.  de  Montmirail  explained  that  Cap- 
tain Percival  had  lately  come  home  from 
[ndia,  had  found  himself  in  Parif^,  had 
»ked  leave  to  pay  a  vidit  to  his  cousin. 
She  had  written  to  her  husband  about  it; 


of  course  he  was  delighted  to  welcome  aoy 
old  friend  of  hers.  ^'g  .^ .  ..^^-^ 

"  I  shall  find  him  there  to-morrow  when 
I  go  home,"  said  the  Marquis.  "There  is 
not  much  to  amuse  him  at  this  time  of 
year,  but  I  shall  be  charmed  to  see  him. 
Yon  know  of  old  my  opinion  of  the 
English." 

Paul  smiled.  Achille  looked  at  him 
benevolently. 

"I  want  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  yon," 
he  said.  "  You  look  like  a  traveller— bat 
what  have  you  been  doing  to-day,  for 
instance  Y  What  are  ail  &ose  flowers! 
Have  yon  turned  botanist f  Scientific!  A 
professor  of  some  kind,  perhaps.'' 

'*  No,  I  am  not  a  professor  of  anythbg," 
said  Paul.  "  Tliese  things  are  rare,  and 
interest  me  rather.  But  to^ay  I  have 
been  to  see  Chenonoeanx." 

**  Ah  !  You  found  nobody  there,  I 
hope." 

Chenonceaux  old,  Chenonceanx  new, 
even  then  connected  nearly  enough  with 
French  politics — this  was  a  subject  that 
interested  M  de  Montmirail,  and  he  talked 
of  nothing  else  till  they  reached  Toors. 
Then  he  found,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he 
and  Paul  were  staying  at  the  same  hotel. 
They  dmed  together  at  the  ''table  d'hole/' 
and  went  out  together  afterwards.  Paal 
told  the  story  of  his  travels,  and  they 
talked  altogether  in  so  friendly  a  strain, 
that  all  awkwardness  between  them 
vanished  utterly.  Achille  was  mneh 
pleased  with  his  favourite  English  bof> 
grown  into  a  man,  and  miuie  abght 
attempts  to  go  back  to  the  beginniog  of 
their  friendship ;  but  Paul  would  not  re- 
member—  would  not  return  to  the  old 
haunts  of  his  youth.  He  liked  his  present 
life  better,  and  his  present  state  of  mind— 
lonely,  friendless,  cold,  and  rather  aeepticAl 
as  it  was.  He  took  AchiUe's  demonstra- 
tions very  quietly,  with  a  smile,  bat  with- 
out much  response,  only  wondering  a  litde 
in  his  own  mind  how  the  man  who  had 
married  Gelia  could  be  so  nnsuspidously 
happy.  Perhaps  the  very  sweetness  of  his 
nature  had  conquered  her ;  for  he  certainly 
was  one  of  the  most  loveable  of  men. 

On  Sunday  mornbg  they  went  to  the 
Cathedral  together,  and  afterwards  walked 
about  among  the  old  streets  of  Tours,  and 
stood  on  t£e  bridge  and  looked  at  the 
broad  Loire,  while  IL  de  Montmirail  told 
Paul  of  all  the  curious  things  he  oQght  to 
see  in  the  neighbourhood.  Paul  said  he 
thought  he  should  go  back  to  England  the 
next  day.    Later  in  the  af temooni  when 
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the  Marquis  was  gobg  away,  he  suddenly 
gave  wonls  to  an  idea  which  had  been  in 
his  head  all  day,  as  his  kind  blae  eyes 
watched  the  rather  grave  and  melancholy 
aspect  of  the  "cher  petit  Anglais"  he 
called  his  friend. 

"Come,  then,  Romaine,"  he  said ;  "yon 
and  I  understand  each  other.  I  will 
answer  for  my  wife ;  she  will  be  glad  to  see 
yoa;  she  always  speaks  of  you  kindly. 
Come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  ns,  and 
let  me  show  you  my  old  house.  There 
will  be  a  countryman  of  your  own  to  help 
you  bear  the  dulness.  What  do  you 
say?" 

**  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Paul  heartily. 
"Some  day,  perhaps — ^but  not  now.  I 
really  must  go  back  to  England.  I  have 
mauy  reasons.  But  thank  you  very  much 
for  asking  me." 

"  Well,  some  day  I  shall  write  to  you  in 
England,  my  friend,  and  then  you  must 
not  refuse  me  again,"  said  Achille.  And 
80  they  parted. 

The  dog-cart  had  been  sent  to  Saint- 
Bernard  Station  to  meet  the  train  at  six 
o'clock,  but  the  Marquis  did  not  arrive. 
Celia  was  disappointed ;  the  cart  must  go 
again  to  meet  the  nine  train,  she  said. 
Antoinette  was  dreadfidly  distressed,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"I  thought  papa  would  take  us  down 
to  see  the  fdte  after  dinner,"  she  said 
dismally. 

''After  all,  mademoiselle,  you  have  me," 
said  Vincent  Percival,  putting  on  the 
theatrical  air  which  Antdnette  especially 
hated,  knowing  that  it  was  meant  by  way 
of  pleasing  her.  "If  you  and  madame 
will  condescend — ^I  don't  pretend  to  be 
such  a  guard  as  M.  le  Marquis — still,  con- 
sidering that  your  people  behave  like  angels 
on  a  holiday,  and  that  the  wild  beasts  are 
shut  up  in  a  tent — what  do  you  say, 
madame  1 " 

'<  Thank  you,"  said  Celia,  a  little  coldly ; 
"  if  you  will  go  with  us,  we  shall  be  very 
glad ;  and  I  dare  say  my  husband  will  meet 
us  there.   Unless  it  bores  you  too  much  f " 

Vincent  made  her  a  bow.  <<  You  need 
not  be  quite  so  barbarous,''  he  said,  under 
his  breath. 

In  the  warm,  lovely  twilight  afler  dinner, 
while  the  gold  glow  of  eyening  was  dying 
slowly  away,  the  coffee  was  carried  out  on 
the  terrace,  and  these  three  people,  not  in 
a  very  sociable  frame  of  mind,  sat  and 
drank  it  there.  The  dogs  came  crouching, 
old  Di  and  the  rest,  round  Antoinette's 
chair,  and  she  fed  them  with  bits  of  sugar. 


Sounds  of  gay  music,  shouts  of  laughter 
and  merry  voices  now  and  then,  came  from 
the  village  on  the  gentle  south-west  air. 
As  the  world  faded  from  gold  to  grey, 
star  after  star  came  out  in  the  darkening 
sky.  The  people  on  the  terrace  were 
rather  silent,  a  sort  of  shadow  of  expecta- 
tion hangbg  over  them,  though* it  was 
impossible  for  Achille  to  arrive  for  some 
time  yet.  His  young  daughter,  at  least, 
was  thinking  of  him,  and  wishing  for  him ; 
perhaps  his  wife,  too,  as  she  leaned  lazily 
back,  and  played  with  her  fan.  She  made 
remarks  to  Vincent  now  and  then,  but  his 
answers  were  rather  absent  and  sulky. 
Antoinette  wondered,  as  she  presently  got 
up,  and  strolled  away  to  the  end  of  the 
terrace  with  the  dogs,  how  long  this  pain- 
ful English  cousin  was  going  to  stay.^  Well, 
never  mind,  it  would  not  matter,  if  only 
'*  le  cher  papa  "  was  at  home. 

After  a  few  minutes,  her  little  terrier 
was  suddenly  inspired  with  a  wish  to  fly 
down  and  bark  at  something  in  the  avenua 
The  other  dogs  rushed  titer  him,  and 
Antoinette,  having  Ungered  a  moment  at 
the  top  of  the  step?,  slowly  followed  them 
down,  and  walked  across  the  broad  space 
of  the  old  court-yard,  its  gravel  gleaming 
in  the  pale  evening  Ught,  as  far  as  where 
it  opened  on  the  avenue.  Her  stepmother 
turned  in  her  chair,  looked  after  her|  and 
then  looked  at  her  watch. 

'*  Patience,  madame,  it  is  not  nearly 
nine  yet,"  said  Vincent,  watching  her. 
*'It  is  not  much  more  than  half-an-hour 
since  your  pretty  Angelus  rang.  Certainly, 
your  life  here  is  very  like  a  story-book." 

<>Do  you  think  sot"  said  Celia  in- 
differently. 

**  An  idyl — yes,  a  complete  idyl.  Pity'I 
came  to  spoil  it — to  disturb  the  peace " 

"  My  dear  Vincent,"  she  said,  in  her 
clearest,  quietest  tones,  "you  seem  to  be 
bent  on  disturbing  yourself^but,  as  for 
me  and  my  life,  you  need  have  no  remorse 
at  alL  You  neither  spoil  nor  disturb  any- 
thing." 

Vincent  looked  at  her  in  silence.  The 
light  was  growing  so  dim,  that  he  could 
not  see  her  face  very  plainly;  but  it 
appeared  to  him  that  her  looks  were  as 
cold  as  her  words. 

»« Very  good  of  you,"  she  went  on,  "  but 
it  is  no  use  trying  to  get  up  romances 
about  me.  I  am  quite  happy  and  satisfied. 
If  I  am  easily  satisfied,  that  concerns  me 
more  than  my  relations.  Now,  look  here, 
Vincent,  once  for  all — ^it  is  no  use  trying 
to  rake  up  things  that  are  past  and  gone — 
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the  time  when  I  was  a  silly  girl — thongh 
I  don't  think  I  was  so  very  silly.  Can't 
you  be  friendly  and  straightforward,  and 
believe*  that  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again ; 
but  why  do  you  make  me  say  all  thisV' 

Vincent  was  leaning  a  little  forward, 
gazing  at  her  in  the  dask.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  reason  that  her  voice  changed,  and 
she  broke  off  in  a  sort  of  sudden  impatience 
and  agitation,  getting  up  from  her  chair, 
too,  in  a  hurried  way,  unlike  Celia.  This 
had  at  once  the  effect  of  making  Vincent 
very  quiet  and  cool. 

'^  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  said  anything  to 
annoy  you,  Celia,"  he  said.  **You  are 
very  good  to  me,  and  I  am  immensely 
grateful  As  for  thinking  you  a  silly  girl, 
I  never  did ;  and  now  I  know  you  are  a 
remarkably  clever  and  sensible  woman." 

There  was  something  bitter,  something 
contemptuous,  either  of  herself  or  of  him, 
in  the  little  laugh  with  which  Celia  an- 
swered him.  She  walked  away  to  the 
balustrade  of  the  terrace,  and  stood  there, 
straining  her  eyes  into  the  distance. 

*' What  is  Antoinette  doing  down  there)" 
she  said ;  "  talking  to  somebody  on  horse- 
back I    It  can't  be  Achille." 

"No;  his  train  is  not  in  yet/'  said 
Vincent,  strolling  after  her,  and  standing 
beside  her. 

The  horseman  had  now  dismounted,  and 
came  slowly  uploading  his  horse,  Antoinette 
and  the  dogs  walking  beside  him.  His  hat 
was  off,  with  many  polite  greetings  to  the 
Marquise,  and  a  rather  stiff  bow  to  her 
cousin,  when  she  introduced  him.  It  was 
Monsieur  de  Cemay,  who  even  now  had  a 
habit  of  riding  over  sometimes  in  the 
evening  to  see  his  old  friend.  He  shared 
in  the  exclamations  and  regrets  at  Achille's 
coming  back  so  late.  Then  his  horse  was 
sent  to  the  stables,  and,  after  Antoinette 
had  given  him  some  coffee,  he  agreed 
cheerfully  to  walk  with  them  to  the  village 
to  see  the  f^te;  so  the  party  set  off  to- 
gether down  the  dark  glimmering  avenue. 

Antoinette  was  glad  to  see  Monsieur  de 
Cemay.  He  and  the  Baronne  were  always 
kind  and  polite  to  her  when  they  met^ 
though  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
houses  was  so  very  much  less  than  it  used 
to  be.  Madame  de  Cemay  would  have 
patronised  Antoinette  more,  but  the  Eng- 
lish stepmother,  and  the  girl's  real  fond- 
ness for  her,  were  decided^  in  the  way; 
also,  Madame  de  Cemay  copld  not  quite 
forget  or  forgive  the  childidi  fit  of  passion 
which  had  spoilt  her  plan  of  a  charming 
marriage  for  the  Marquis,  and  a  delight- 


ful, sympathetic  neighbour  for  herseU  It 
was  natural  that  Antoinette  should  like 
the  good-natured  little  Baron  better  than 
his  wife.  He  always  behaved  like  an  old 
friend,  and  was  ready  with  nice  old  child- 
ish jokes.  This  evening  he  was  especi&Uj 
welcome,  as  a  refuge,  a  sort  of  protection, 
from  the  disagreeable  talk  and  manner  of 
the  Englishman.  M.  de  Cemay  himself 
was  not  at  all  favourably  impressed  with 
Vincent.  The  first  idea  which  flashed  into 
his  active  brain  was,  that  Madame  de 
Montmirail  meant  to  marry  Antoinette  to 
this  cousin  of  hers,  who  did  not  look  much 
younger  than  her  husband.  He  was  not 
long  in  changing  this  opinion ;  but  as  thej 
walked  out  of  the  avenue,  and  over  the 
bridge  into  the  thronged  and  lighted 
village  street,  he  politely  offered  Us  ann 
to  Antoinette — there  was  no  knowing,  he 
thought,  how  the  obstinate,  ignorant  Eng- 
lishwoman might  choose  to  compromise  his 
friend  Achille's  daughter.  Antoinette  was 
delighted ;  she  accepted  the  little  Baron's 
arm  joyfully,  and  went  about  with  him 
among  the  crowd  of  smiling  people,  up  to 
the  long  line  of  booths  with  their  glittering 
glass,  and  toys,  and  china;  the  dark,  gipsy- 
looking  sellers ;  the  spinning  lotterj- 
wheels ;  while  Vincent  and  Celia  followed 
in  their  own  fashion,  she  looking  grayer 
than  usual,  he  a  little  bored  and  solkj. 
The  gay  scene,  the  laughter,  the  lights,  the 
music,  met  with  no  response  in  the  eyes  of 
these  two,  as  they  made  their  way  through 
the  crowd. 

No  one  could  deny  that  it  was  a  wonder- 
fully pretty  sight.  Overhead  the  dark 
sky,  not  black,  but  deepest  bias,  with  a 
few  stars  looking  down ;  in  the  nuddle  of 
the  village  the  Tmite  church,  its  spire,  like 
a  flash  of  hght  itself,  piercing  the  darkness. 
The  narrow,  white  line  of  the  village  street 
ran  through  its  whole  length  between  rows 
of  booths  lit  up  with  bright  white  M 
and  along  this  promenMe  the  people 
crowded  slowly,  talking,  laughing,  solemnly 
bargaining,  rashly  venturing  their  ''sons,' 
and  setting  the  lottery-wheels  twirling  i^ 
a  choice  among  the  heaps  of  gay-colonwd 
rubbish,  which  looked  in  aU  this  sfainmg 
glitter  like  treasures  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Sometimes  a  procession  of  yoimg 
men  and  women,  arm-in-arm,  would  file 
out  from  a  large  wooden  shed  at  the  end 
of  the  street,  where  merry  music  went  on 
playing,  and  take  a  turn  up  and  down  among 
their  friends  in  the  intervals  of  dancii^. 
A  little  out  of  the  way,  up  the  hill  by  the 
church,  were  one  or  two  exhibitions,  whicJi 
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gathered  a  little  crowd  aboat  their  doors  ; 
these  people  were  quieter  than  those  in  the 
street,  being  partly  awed  by  cariosity, 
and  by  the  darkness  that  stretched  beyond. 
There  were  '*bStes  f^rooes"  to  be  seen 
here,  and  a  frightful  sheet  of  flaming  demons 
suggested  greater  horrors  still,  but  was 
only  the  entrance  after  all  to  a  performance 
of  dancing  goats. 

'*  Orthodox,  though  a  little  far-fetched," 
Bald  Vincent  to  Gelia,  the  little  Baron,  who 
did  not  understand,  staring  at  him  fiercely. 

Achille  de  Montmirail  drove  slowly  down 
the  hill  into  the  village,  into  the  midst  of 
the  crowd.  The  road  was  soft  with  thick 
white  dust,  and  this,  with  the  loud  noise 
of  laughing  and  talking — especially  near 
the  "  Oorbean  Blanc,''  where  people  were 
a  little,  only  a  very  little,  noisier  than 
oaual — ^prevented  his  wheels  and  his  horse's 
feet  from  being  heard,  so  that  he  saw  the 
people  he  was  looking  for,  before  they  saw 
him.  He  first  saw  old  Pierre  and  Suzanne, 
dressed  in  their  best,  Pierre's  face  at  its 
sourest,  looking  on  at  one  of  the  lotteries, 
of  which  his  wife  had  just  set  the  wheel 
twirling.  There  was  quite  a  curious  little 
crowd  round  her  as  she  stood  there,  watch- 
ing what  her  luck  would  be.  Most  of  the 
people  were  smiling,  some  were  whispering. 
Celia's  fair  face  under  her  black  hat  looked 
wonderfully  pretty,  and  not  quite  so  idly 
cahn  as  asual  Some  feeling,  some  slight 
excitement,  was  ruffling  the  surface ;  she 
was  not  exactly  smiling,  but  she  was  a 
little  flushed ;  -and  as  she  won  a  third  time, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  stall-keeper,  who 
broke  out  into  exclamations  and  loud  com- 
pliments to  madame,  a  smile  suddenly 
came,  and  she  looked  quickly  round,  with 
a  sort  of  triumph,  into  the  face  nearest 
her,  the  handsome,  disagreeable  face  of 
Vmcent  Percival,  who  was  standing  close 
to  her  shoulder.  She  thus  turned  her  face 
away  for  a  moment  from  her  husband,  as 
he  drove  slowly  down  the  hill;  and  his 
eyes  fell  next  on  his  old  friend  De  Cemay, 
standing  with  Antoinette  a  little  behind. 
De  Gemay  looked  grave;  the  girl's  face 
was  full  of  enjoyment.  Achille  was  not 
the  man  to  trouble  himself  about  the  looks 
on  people's  faces ;  it  only  gave  him  a  frank 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  his  wife  was 
beautiful,  admired,'and  amused,  his  daughter 
well  and  happy.  In  another  moment  he 
was  dose  to  them;  the  slight  pressure 
of  the  crowd,  as  they  moved  aside  to 
xnake  way  for  his  horse,  the  words  "  Mon- 
sieur le  lilarquis,"  passed  from  one  to 
another,  made  tiiem  aware  that  he  was  come. 


During  the  next  few  minutes,  Gaptain 
Percival  found  himself  nowhere.  He  stood 
aside  in  the  crowd,  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  and  looked  on  at  the  signs  of  a  popu- 
larity the  existence  of  which,  in  France,  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  deny.  "A 
great  awkward  lout  I "  he  tried  to  say  to 
himself,  as  Achille,  who  did  not  grow 
lighter  with  years,  got  down  rather  care- 
fully from  his  high  dog-cart.  But  once 
standing  among  the  people — a  full  head 
taller  than  most  of  them,  with  his  hand- 
some face,  fine  manly  figure,  frank  and 
open  manner,  easy  bearing,  kind  words 
for  every  one — though  his  foreign  air  and 
chatter  irritated  Vincent,  he  could  not 
honestly  find  any  bad  thoughts  to  think 
of  him. 

''  He's  a  fool ;  but  he's  a  nice  one,"  the 
critical  spectator  was  obliged  to  allow. 
"  Gelia's  taste  was  not  so  bad  after  all." 

«  Gome,  we  must  walk  through  the  fdte 
once,  I  suppose,  and  then  we  will  go  home, 
if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Achille  to  his  wife, 
when  he  had  spoken  to  all  the  neighbours 
within  reasonable  distance.  "Business 
to-morrow,  Martin,  my  good  fellow,"  as 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  "  mairie "  came 
hurrying  up  to  him*  "What  are  you 
doing,  Nettal  Have  you  given  toys  to 
all  these  children  Y  And  your  cousin,  Geliaf " 
in  a  low  voice  to  his  wife.  *'  Ah  I  good 
evening,  sir.  I  am  charmed  to  see  yoa  You 
have  come  to  us  at  an  amusing  moment" 

The  Marquis  made  Vincent  a  low  bow, 
and  then  shook  hands  with  him,  while  the 
village  looked  on,  deeply  interested.  Then 
the  whole  party  moved  slowly  on,  and  old 
Pierre  muttered  in  Suzanne's  ear : 

"  According  to  me,  it  was  time  he  came 
home  to  look  after  his  own  affairs." 

That  night,  it  suddenly  struck  Made- 
moiselle Antoinette  that  Gaptain  Percival 
could,  after  all,  be  rather  pleasant.  He 
walked  with  her  up  the  avenue,  in  the  soft 
darkness,  which  was  all  the  deeper  that 
they  had  left  the  glittering  lights  of  the 
fSte  behind  them.  His  eyes  were  very 
quick,  even  quicker  than  her  own  young 
ones,  and  he  could  make  out  the  three 
figures  a  few  yards  in  front — ^her  father, 
Gelia,  M.  de  Gemay,  who  had  already 
dashed  into  the  business  about  which  he 
came  to  consult  his  friend  Achilla  Antoi- 
nette had  been  a  little  disappointed  at 
first;  she  wanted  her  father's  arm,  and 
had  found  herself  half  forgotten  and  left 
behind  for  a  moment,  because  she  stopped 
to  give  a  stick  of  "sucre  de  pomme,"in 
lovely  pink  paper  withgilt ornaments,  to  old 
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M^re  Clopin  for  her  grandchild.  Then 
V'incent,  who  was  lingermg  hehind,  too, 
3ame  up  and  offered  to  carry  her  parcek — 
I  thing  he  had  never  been  known  to  do  in 
Bngland — and  they  were  many  and  fragile, 
so  that  she  was  very  much  obUged  to  turn ; 
mi  as  they  followed  the  others,  she  told 
[lim  about  all  the  presents  she  was  going  to 
;ive,  and  he  promised  to  tell  nobody.  He 
idmired  the  glow-worms,  too,  shining  here 
md  there  on  the  grass  in  the  avenue,  and 
[le  made  himself  most  agreeable  by  saying : 

''It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  Monsieur 
le  Montmirail  is  popular  in  his  village." 

"And  do  you  wonder,  may  I  askf" 
said  Antoinette. 

"No,  I  don't  wonder  at  all  He  is 
such  a  very  splendid  specimen.  Of  course 
lie  has  his  own  way  everywhere.  I  only 
tronder  that  you  have  not  made  him 
President  of  the  Bepublic." 

"Mon  Dieul  but  he  would  not " 

sried  Antoinette. 

"  No,  of  course  not  1  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Was  ever  any  one  so  thoughtless  and 
ignorant )" 

"Not  ignorant,  but  very  thoughtless," 
said  Antoinette,  laughing. 

And  now  they  were  near  the  top  of  the 
ivenue,  coming  out  into  the  faint  glimmer 
3f  starlight  Gelia  turned  back  to  meet 
bhem,  attracted  by  Antoinette's  laugh,  and 
perhaps  remembering  that  she  had  neg- 
lected her  a  little.  But  somehow,  though 
she  hardly  knew  it,  she  had  wanted  the 
bouch  of  Achille's  hand  in  the  dark  avenue. 

M.  de  Gemay  stayed  very  late  that  night, 
baving  a  great  deal  to  talk  about.  The 
three  men  sat  smoking  together,  Vincent 
baking  an  occasional  turn  on  the  terrace, 
long  after  Gelia  and  Antoinette  had  gone 
upstairs.  When  at  Iftst  the  visitor  had 
ridden  away,  Achille  found  his  wife  sitting 
at  an  open  window  in  the  starlight — one 
of  the  west  windows  of  her  tower  room, 
where  Suzanne  had  seen  the  illumination. 

"  Not  gone  to  bed  I  Why  are  you  so  rest- 
less ?    Are  you  ill  T'  he  asked  anxiously. 

**  No,  I  am  very  well ;  but  I  am  not 
sleepy,  and  the  night  is  so  beautiful,"  she 
said.  "  Tell  me,"  as  he  came  and  leaned 
over  the  back  of  her  chair,  "what  made 
you  so  late  this  eveningi  I  thought  you  were 
coming  at  six,  and  I  was  disappointed." 

"Wero  yon,  dearest  f  he  saidj  and 
then  he  began  to  tell  her  about  his  business 
at  Tours,  and  added,  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion :    "  Yesterday  in  the  train  I  met  with 


an  old  friend — a  friend  of  yours,  too,  once— 
and  I  spent  several  hours  with  him  to  daj. 
He  was  staying  at  the  hotel  To  tell  joa 
all  the  trutji,  I  asked  him  to  come  here— 
and  then  I  shivered  till  he  said  no,  for  I 
thought  you  might  be  angry — and  yet  it  ia 
all  so  long  ago ;  and  the  poor  fellow  seem^l 
lonely." 

Celia  listened,  sitting  very  still,  gaclog 
out  into  the  warm  darlmess. 

"  Who  was  it  f  "  she  said,  with  a  toach 
of  hardness  in  her  voice ; ''  I  cin*t  imagine 
who  you  mean." 

"  Can't  you  f  It  was  Bomaine— with  a 
fine  beard,  and  the  air  of  beine  at  least 
ten  years  older.  He  has  been  m  over  the 
world,  «nd  now  is  on  his  way  back  to 
Surrey.     He  inquired  amiably  for  yea" 

"  Paul  Bomaine  !  with  a  beard !  hov 
ridiculous  1 "  said  Gelia,  and  she  langhei 

"  What  would  yon  have  said,  if  1  had 
brought  him  home  with  me  t " 

"  Nothing,  except  that  it  was  very  nice 
of  you  to  th&ik  of  it." 

Gelia  did  not  often  disturb  heraelf  nn- 
necessarily,  and  she  could  afford  to  be  per- 
fectly indulgent  to  Achille  on  the  aobject 
of  this  frightful  indiscretion,  which,  after 
all,  it  really  was.  She  had  no  wish  ever 
to  'see  Paul  again — and  the  idea  of  his 
meeting  Vincent  at  her  house  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  But  she  felt  securely 
certain  that  Paul  would  never  wish  to  do 
anything  but  avoid  her. 

"  We  should  have  been  quite  an  EogM 
household,"  she  said,  smiling  up  sweetly 
at  Achilla  "  You  see  I  have  got  my  po«r 
Vincent — home  from  the  wars." 

*'  Your  poor  Vincent  is  rather  a  feiocions- 
looking  fellow,"  said  the  Marqnis.  "Not 
that  I  don't  like  him.  He  interests  me; 
he  seems  intelligent  He  entered  a  good 
deal  into  what  De  Cemay  and  I  were 
talking  about  just  now — this  scheme  of  s 
Farmers'  Insurance." 

"  Ah,  you  must  tell  me  about  that,*'  said 
Gelia.  "  It  is  nice  to  have  you  back,  desr 
friend ;  it  makes  one  feel  good,  and  safe, 
and  comfortabla  Antoinette  and  I  caoooi 
manage  to  live  at  all  without  yon." 

«  Poor  little  Antoinette  1  As  to  yon« 
my  beautiful,  it  is  a  temptation  to  go  awsy 
sometimes,  for  the  pleasure  of  oomiog 
back,"  said  Achilla 

Everybody  knew  that  the  Marquis  de 
Montmirail,  after  being  more  thwi  four 
years  married,  was  still  in  love  with  bis 
wife.     "  Just  like  him,"  said  everybody. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Upton  Castle  stood  high  among  the 
Camberland  hills,  some  nine  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  level  Above  its  grey  stone 
wiJls  the  Caddaw  Fell  rose  in  sharp 
grandeur  another  nine  hundred  feet,  be- 
littling with  its  sweeping  curves  and 
massive  crags  the  stronghold  beneath, 
which  once  had  held  its  own  with 
the  best  of  border  fortresses,  and  which 
successive  masters  with  big  purses  and 
luxurious  tastes  had  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  modem  requirements. 

''The  mountain  belongs  to  us."  Lance 
used  occasionally  to  say,  looking  upward 
with  a  measuring  eye  to  the  cloud-capped 
I  Fell  "  Or  we  belong  to  it,"  he  would  add  as 
an  afterthought.  'Tm  not  quite  sure 
that  isn't  a  better  way  of  putting  it." 

Had  any  one  asked  Lancelot  Clive,  at 
this  period  of  his  career,  to  put  his  notions 
concerning  the  whole  duty  of  man  into  a 
natBhell,  he  would  have  replied  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  "  Get  as  much  fun 
oat  of  everything  as  you  possibly  can." 

He  had  a  free  and  easy  way  of  treating 
the  elderly  Sir  Peter,  which  at  times 
Madge  wondered  over,  and  at  times  she 
envied.  But  then  he  was  a  prot6g6  of  a 
different  stamp  to  what  she  had  been. 
His  mother,  who  had  died  at  his  birtb, 
had  been  a  Critchett,  and  his  father  had 
been  Sir  Peter's  oldest  friend.  When 
Colonel  Clive  had  died  suddenly  of  fever  in 
India,  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  for  Sb  Peter  to  continue  the 
orphan  lad's  education,  and,  when  Eton 


and  Oxford  were  said  good-bye  to,  to 
install  him  at  Upton  as  his  adopted  son 
and  heir. 

'*The  young  fellow  was  bom  to  good 
luck,"  everybody  said,  although  at  the 
same  time  they  were  willing  enough  to 
admit  that  things  must  have  been  very 
dififerent  with  him  had  Gervase  Critchett 
lived,  or  had  a  son. 

Gervase  Critchett  had  been  Sir  Peter's 
only  brother,  who,  as  a  young  man,  had 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  for  wild 
life  in  the  West  In  pursuance  of  this 
idea  he  had  gone  out  to  Mexico,  had 
bought  a  ranche  there  and  had  been  killed, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  in  one 
of  the  numerous,  unreasoning  insurrections 
which  the  history  of  that  country  records. 

Lance  was  a  thoroughly  genial,  good- 
hearted  young  fellow.  He  had  a  lofty  ^ 
way  of  patronising  everybody,  and  every- 
thing that  came  in  his  way  which  might 
have  been  irritating  or  amusing,  as  the 
case  might  be,  if  it  had  been  less  genially, 
or  unconsciously  extended.  *'  Uncle  Punch 
and  Aunt  Judy,"  had  been  his  school-boy 
nicknames  for  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Judith. 
It  was  a  misfortune  for  Sir  Peter  that  his 
wife  owned  to  the  Christian  name  of  Judith, 
it  so  forcibly  suggested  the  characteristic 
sobriquet  for  her  husband. 

In  the  same  lofty,  patronising  fashion, 
Lance  would  speak  of  the  old  Castle  as 
"the  dungeon,"  or  "the  jail,"  or  more 
frequently  still  as  the  ''  whiced  sepulchre/' 
"tolerable  for  three  weeks  at  a  time,  in- 
supportable for  a  fourtL" 

It  was  the  grey  of  the  mountainside 
which  suggested  the  last  unfortunate  simile. 
Seen  in  the  glint  and  glare  of  a  noonday 
sun  on  a  summer's  day  the  old  Castle  stood 
out  in  hard  staring  whiteness  against  the 
graduated  grey  of  the  rocks. 
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Bat  when  the  BwrnaafB  sun  had  sank 
behind  the  CoddAwi,  and  the  red  sonaet 
flames  had  died  oat  of  its  windows,  the 
old  house  seemed  to  shrink  into  the 
moQMtain  side,  and  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  shadowy  crags.  Parple  then  became 
the  keynote  of  colour  of  the  whole  landscape^ 

An  artist  sketching  it  might  have  done 
without  his  reds  and  yellows,  bat  his  parple 
he  most  have  had,  or  his  picture  woald 
have  lacked  that  subtle  yet  everywhere- 
present  charm  of  mystery  which  only  the 
shadowy  purple  coold  impart  There  it 
was,  deepening  the  grey  of  the  mountain, 
the  silver  of  the  overhanging  mist,  flashmg 
darkly  out  of  the  sheen  of  the  distant  lake, 
clouding  the  blue  of  the  thickset  pine- 
wood,  and  finding  its  focus  in  the  foreground 
of  tiie  picture  m  the  luxurious  heather 
which  spread  itself  in  straggling  patches 
over  hillside  and  vaUey. 

That  valley  seemed  to  stretch  away  into 
a  limitless  distance,  until  it  kissed  the 
hoiizoa  Lower  Upton,  with  its  new 
railway  station  and  few  scattered  cottages, 
lay  hidden  somewhere  among  its  copses. 

Lower  Upton  was  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  the  Castle  "as  the  crow  flies," 
but  a  good  nine  miles  if  the  windings  of  a 
steep,  rocky  road  be  taken  into  account 
That  was  a  nasty  bit  of  road,  especially  at 
midday  under  a  scorching  sun,  with  Uncle 
Peter  "  in  good  form,''  as  Lance  was  apt  to 
phrase  it,  on  the  box  seat 

"Uncle  Peter"  was  in  uncommonly 
"  good  form  **  on  the  morning  when  he  and 
Lance  set  off  together  for  the  scene  of  the 
railway  disaster ;  that  is  to  say,  he  made 
the  nasty  bit  of  road  seem  double  its  length 
with  an  incessant  flow  of  interruptions  or 
rather  what  would  have  been  such  if  Lance 
had  not  been  wary. 

"  Lance,"  said  the  old  gentleman  so  soon 
as  they  were  outside  the  Castle  gates,  "  it 
has  only  just  struck  me  that  we  might 
have  sent  a  man  on  to  Carstairs  to  tell 
the  doctors  there.  Of  course,  old  Brough- 
ton  will  be  on  the  spot,  but  he  may  want 
additional  help.  We  had  better  turn  back 
and  leave  a  message." 

"All  right  1"  said  Lance,  touching 
up  his  horses,  not  turning  their  heads, 
"  we'll  leave  a  message  for  Aunt  Judy  at 
the  keeper's  cottage  as  we  go  along." 

A  message  was  left  at  the  keeper's 
cottage,  and  Lance  rattled  along  over  the 
flinty  road  for  another  half-mile.  Then  a 
second  idea  ''struck"  Sir  Peter. 

"  It  has  just  occurred  to  me,  Lance,"  he 
said,  with  a  sudden  start  which  would  have 


shaken  the  matwm  of  a  timoioiu''whip; 
"  that  it  would  hm?e  been  as  well  to  iuTe 
left  word  for  the  wagonette  to  be  sent 
down  after  us ;  it  might  serve  instead  of  u 
ambulance.  Just  turn  the  hones'  heid& 
It's  only  a  question  of  a  quarter  of  u 
hour." 

"  Ah,  that  will  do  at  the  next  oottige- 
Turvey,  the  mole-catcher's.  We  will  send 
a  message  back  by  one  of  his  imall  boyi,^ 
answered  Lance  calmly  as  before,  and  igab 
whipping  up  his  horses. 

Then  Sir  Peter  had  cramp  fint  in  m 
leg,  then  in  the  other,  and  msisted  upoo 
getting  down  to  "  walk  it  off." 

Finally,  within  half  a  mile  of  Lower 
Upton,  his  third  and  last  "idea"  etnck 
him. 

"  I  do  think,  Lance,"  he  said,  getting 
more  and  more  cheery  as  they  neaied  the 
scene  where  he  supposed  his  energia 
would  be  called  into  requisition,  "that it 
would  have  been  a  good  idea  to  have  told 
them  to  send  down  with  the  wagonette 
something  which  could  be  converted  into  an 
ambulance — wonder  it  didn't  ooear  to  70Q 
when  you  left  the  message  at  Torrey't. 
The  sufferers  may  be  too  much  iojared  to 
stand  the  jolting  of '* 

Here  Lance  pulled  up  sharply.  "Ho, 
there  1 "  he  shouted  to  a  man  who  ebanoed 
to  be  coming  along  with  a  cart  of  bay. 

"  Who-a,  my  lass,"  said  the  man  to  Us 
horse,  and  stood  at  attention. 

"You're  going  up  the  CnddawBoad,! 
suppose  t "  queriM  Lance,  "  Well,  70a  will 
meet  Sir  Peter's  wagonette  coming  dovn. 
Tell  the  man  to  turn  back,  take  the  doois 
off  the  stables,  and  bring  them  along  with 
him — they're  wanted  for  ambnlanoee." 

"  No,  no  I "  shouted  Sir  Peter.  "  Thew 
are  plenty  of  hurdles  down  at  the  farm. 
Are  you  out  of  your  mind.  Lance.  Do  yoa 
hear,  my  man,  hurdles  from  the  farm." 

But  it  was  ezceedinely  doubtfdl  whetber 
the  man  heard  him,  for  Lanee  had  oooe 
more  touched  up  his  horses,  vowing  that 
unless  they  put  speed  on,  they  might  as 
well  turn  back  at  onca  Then  he  drew  a 
fancy  picture  of  the  scene  of  dkaster, 
which,  possibly,  the  railway  station  pre- 
sented ;  of  wrecked  carriages  lying  aloog 
the  line,  sufferers  in  various  atagea  of 
mutilation  stretched  on  the  platfom 
awaiting  succour. 

Sir  Peter  subsided  into  tranqnillity,  aa 
Lance  knew  he  would,  before  the  prospwt 
of  so  vast  a  field  for  his  energiea.  Bj 
buttoned  up  his  coat,  so  as  to  be  tight  and 
trim,  and  ready  for  action. 
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•*If  I  were  you  I  would  let  your  Bhirt- 
sleeves  alone/'  wd  Luioe,  notieing  a  ride 
glance  which  the  old  gentleman  gare  to 
hia  wristbands. 

Sir  Peter  looked  like  a  naughty  child 
forestalled  in  some  nuschievous  idea. 

"But  we'll  take  our  rugs  with  us, 
I^anee,"  he  said ;  '<  they'll  be  sure  to  come 
in  useful  one  way  or  another.'' 

£ut  alas  for  Sir  Peter's  forethought  and 
prognostication  1  The  little  railway  station 
presented  its  usual  picture  of  rustic 
qaletade  as  Lance  drew  rein  at  it 

The  station-master  came  forward  to 
reply  to  Sir  Peter's  queries.  The  accident, 
he  explained,  had  occurred  five  miles  down 
the  line.  A  number  of  coal  trucks  had 
been  overtumed  through  the  breaking  of 
BonLo  coupling  irons,  and,  as  the  line  could 
not  be  cleared  before  night,  ail  traffic 
throng  Lower  Upton  was  stopped  for  that 
day. 

*'The  worst  damage/'  he  went  on  to 
say,  *'was  the  inconvenience  to  which 
passengers  travelling  North  had  been  put 
They  had  been  compelled  to  alight  at 
Lower  Upton,  and  had  had  the  choice 
ofTeied  tiMm  of  remaining  there  for  another 
twenly-four  hours,  or,  «(  travelling  ba^ 
twenty-five  miles  of  their  road  to  Carstairs, 
whence  they  could  tsavel  North  by  various 
roatea  Most  of  the  pMsengers  had  adopted 
the  latter  course — iU  ia  fact  except  one — 
a  young  lady,"  here  he  glanced  tomods 
the  wsiting-room  of  the  station,  "  who  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  annoyed  at  the  delay 
to  her  journey,  and  who  seemed  unable  to 
make  np  her  mind  what  to  do.  She  spoke 
witii  a  foreign  accent^"  the  man  farther 
stated,  "and  he  was  not  sure  whether  die 
thoroughly  understood  his  explanation  of 
how  eMily  her  journey  might  bis  continued 
by  travelling  back  twenty-five  mflea" 

«'  Capital  t "  said  Lance,  "  there's  some- 
thing for  you  to  do  after  all,  Undo  Peter. 
Of  course  we're  bound  to  offer  our  services 
to  the  young  lady.  We  can  drive  her  any- 
where she  would  like  within  twsn^  miles, 
or  take  her  to  the  Oastle  for  the  night  and 
bring  her  back  in  the  morning  when  the 
line's  dear.  'Gieady  annoyed/  'foreign 
aeeent'  Why,  I'm  beginning  to  feel  Kke 
Don  Quixote  already.    Come  along." 

They  went  into  the  waiting-room  to  see 
a  taU,  dight  young  lady  standing  tliere 
with  a  smdl  portmanteau  at  her  feet.  She 
wore  a  long  grey  trardling  doak  wUeh 
reached  to  the  hem  of  her  dress,  a  grey 
beaver  hat,  and  grey  gossamer  veil  whidi 
entirely  hid  her  features. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  hot  afternoon  began  to  wane.  Lady 
Judith  and  Madge  drank  their  tea  out  oif 
doors  under  a  spreading  cedar,  which  made 
a  shady  nook  on  the  lawn.  Madge  brought 
out  a  writing-folio  with  her,  thinking  it 
possible  that  Lady  Judith  might  fan  her- 
self to  deep,  as  she  often  did  on  a  summer's 
afternoon,  and  thus  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  through  a  little  ct  her 
correspondence. 

Lady  Judith,  however,  was  not  disposed 
for  sleep,  but  for  "conversation,"  in  her 
sense  of  the  word,  that  U.  The  number 
and  variety  of  topics  she  touched  upon 
while  she  and  Madge  stirred  their  tea,  sQg- 
gested  a  comprehendveness  of  knowledge 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  com- 
piler of  "Enquire  Within  Upon  Every- 
thing." 

Madge  leaned  back  in  her  rocking-chair, 
indulging  in  her  own  train  of  thought 
under  cover  of  an  occasional  sympathetic 
remark,  which  Lady  Judith  as  often  as  not 
did  not  hear. 

Sir  Peter  and  his  fads,  as  might  be 
expected,  received  the  lion's  share  of  the 
lady's  critjoism ;  thus  : 

*'  My  dear,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me 
the  Castle  would  long  ago  have  been  turned 
into  an  orphanage  or  almshouse,  or  perhaps 
into  a  lunatic  asylum — ^though,  for  the 
matter  of  that»  it's  half-way  on  the  road  to 
one  now  at  times,  with  the  queer  sorts  of 
people  he  brings  into  it"  And  so  fixOL 
for  a  good  twenty  minuies,  with  brief  in- 
terlndes  for  fan  or  tearcup. 

Lance  and  his  misdoings  next  received, 
as  it  were,  a  passing  glance. 

"  Where  is  the  use,"  she  queried 
pathetically,  "of  my  saying  to  him  as  I  do 
every  day  <rf  my  life^  <  Lance,  do  your  best 
to  keep  Sir  Peter  from  making  hisMeU 
ridiculous '  t  Or  of  his  saying  to  me,' as  he 
does  eveiy  day  of  his  life, '  Aunt  Judith,  I 
go  to  bed  at  nights  with  Uncle  Peter  on 
my  mind,  I  get  up  in  the  morning  with 
him  on  my  mind,  and  he  is  on  my  mnd 
all  day  long '  1  when  he  never  so  much  as 
lifts  a  littie  finger  to  keep  him  out  of  mis- 
chiel  My  dear,  it's  my  belief  that  that 
young  man  looks  upon  life  as  nothing  mora 
than  a  big  jest  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
He'd  sell  his  soul  any  day  of  the  week, 
and  think  himself  well-paid  if  only  he  could 
get  a  laugh  out  of  the  bargain." 

The  mere  mention  of  Sir  Peter's  name 
had  been  guarantee  to  Madge  of  close  upon 
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half-an-hour  for  aninterrnpted  icdolgence 
of  thought  DoiiDg  the  recapitnlation  of 
his  offences  she  hi^  been  mentally  con- 
cocting an  answer  to  a  letter  received  from 
her  lawyers  tbat  morning,  asking  for  in- 
stmctions  on  certain  matters  connected 
with  the  Cohen  property. 

**  Dear  sirp,"  she  had  been  writing  in 
intent,  '*  I  wish  the  bonds  and  deeds  yon 
speak  of  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Do  just  whatever  you  like  about  them. 
And  as  for  the  house  at  Bedeadale,  it  may 
be  unlet  to  the  end  of  time  for  anything  I 
care " 

She  had  got  so  far,  when  Lance's  name 
high  over  her  head,  in  Lady  Judith's 
falsetto,  brought  her  letter-writing  to  a 
halt  For  once  in  her  life  her  ideas  were 
in  unison  with  Lady  Judith's. 

**Sell  his  soul  for  a  laugh — yes,  that 
was  Lance  to  the  backbone,"  she  said  to 
herself  a  little  bitterly.  From  morning 
till  night  playing  at  life  instead  of  living  it 
Never  in  earnest — never  even  seeming  in 
earnest  If  he  had  only  seemed  ever  so  little 
in  earnest  six  months  back  when  he  had 
made  her  his  offer  of  marriage,  how  gladly 
she  woidd  have  said  "Tes"  to  it,  instead  of 
meeting  it  with  the  indignant  exclamation, 
"  Sir  Peter  told  you  to  ask  me."  Then 
she  drifted  into  cloudland  again,  picturing 
a  series  of  pleasant  possibilities,  if  Lance, 
for  once  in  his  life  in  downright  solemn 
earnest,  were  to  come  to  her  and  say: 
«  Madge.  I  forgive  you  for  doing  what  yon 
were  bidden  and  marrying  money-bags.  I 
loved  you  then,  I  love  >ou  now,  I  shall 
love  you  always."  Ah !  how  gladly  would 
she  pour  out  those  money-bags  at  his  feet  1 
What  a  heart's  delight  the  counting  of  her 
gold,  the  management  of  the  Cohen 
property  would  be  to  her  then.  And  as 
for  lawyer's  letters,  they  might  come  every 
day  of  her  life,  and  be  welcome  as  love- 
letters,  if  only  she  had  the  privilege  of 
tossing  them  over  to  Lance,  and  saying : 
-<  Ton'll  settle  idl  that,  won't  you ) " 

When  her  wine  wearied  and  she  came 
down  from  cleudland,  Lady  Judith  had 
taken  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  new  secretary,  for 
her  text,  and  was  descanting  upon  his 
qualifications,  or  otherwise,  for  his  duties. 

'*  It's  my  belief,  my  dear,"  she  was  saying 
when  Madge's  sense  of  hearing  came  back 
to  her,  "  that  Sir  Peter  only  engaged  him 
because  he  heard  from  the  people  who 
recommended  him  at  Carstairs — I  forget 
their  name — that  he  had  been  unfortunate 
m  business  matters  all  his  life  through. 
He  has  been  twice  through  the  Bankruptcy 


Court ;  at  one  time  he  was  a  stockbroker; 
then  he  turned  lawyer's  clerk ;  then  he  vest 
into  a  newspaper  office  at  Liverpool ;  aftei 
that  into  an  auctioneer's  office ;  md  after 
that — after  that,"  this  repeated  with  a  con- 
temptuous emphasis,  '*he  comes  to  Upton 
Castle  and  acts  as  private  secretary  to  Sir 
Peter  1 "  Here  Lady  Judith  paused  to  k 
herself,  and  to  get  breath  to  go  on  again 

"  He  wouldn't  be  so  bad-lookiogifonly 
he  would  open  his  eyes  wider,"  said  Msdge, 
feeling  she  was  expected  to  say  aom^hi^ 
*' As  it  is,  it  makes  me  sleepy  to  look  it 
him." 

Lady  Judith  only  caught  a  part  of  ber 
sentence,  and  characteristically  nndentood 
it  to  refer  to  Sir  Peter. 

"Open  his  eyes  a  little  wider!''  ik 
exclaimed  shrilly.  "  I  wish  to  goodnes 
he  would  1  He  would  see  then  how  people 
impose  upon  him,  and  lay  traps  for  him  to 
walk  into,  and  then  make  fun  of  hie 
behind  his  back.  But  there— one  niglit  y 
well  tell  a  blind  man  not  to  ran  hu  head 
against  a  post  as  tell  Sir  Peter  to  open 
hL  eyes  and  look  an  inch  in  front  of  hia" 

They  had  now  travelled  in  a  cirde  beck 
to  their  starting  point — Sir  Peter,  and  hi 
delinquenciea  Madge  mechanicallyretoned 
to  her  unanswered  lawyer's  letter.  ''1 
don't  care  two  straws,"  her  thonghtE 
resumed,  "  whether  the  house  at  Bedeadale 
is  let  or  unlet,  or  whether  the  faraentf^ 
paying  half-rents  or  whole  rente — '' 
She  had  got  so  far  when  the  eoond  of 
wheels  coming  slowly  up  the  steep  drive 
which  led  t&ough  the  groanda  to  tbe 
Castle  made  her  look  up,  toeeeLaocein 
the  distance,  waving  to  her  from  hii  high 
dog-cart 

She  looked  and  looked  again.  Waa  that 
Sir  Peter  seated  behmd  !  Where  to  the 
groom,  then,  and  who  was  that^  all  m  gte/i 
seated  beside  Lance  on  the  box  aeatl  were 
the  questions  which  rapidly  presented  them- 
selves to  her  for  an  answer. 

Evidently  they  suggested  themaelTes  to 
Lady  Judith  also,  for  she  broke  off  ahnpuj* 
shaded  her  eyes  with  her  handa,  m 
inquired,  "  Whom  have  they  brought  back 
with  them  t    Can  you  see,  my  dear)" 

Madge  shook  her  head.  ''Ano^^ 
prot6g6,  I  dare  say,"  she  answered.  Boj 
the  way  in  which  she  spoke  the  word 
**  prot6g6  "  was  a  protest  sgainst  her  we  oj 
it.  The  emphasis  she  laid  on  '<sd(^ 
seemed  to  say :  "I  least  of  any  oaemtti* 
world  ought  to  throw  stones  from  out 
my  glass-house."  , 

Sir  Peter,  in  spite  of  his  short  i«g«. 
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was  out  of  the  cart  before  Lanca  He 
erossed  the  lawn  towards  the  ladies  in  a 
very  great  hurry,  while  Lance  followed  at 
a  more  leisurely  pace,  accompanied  by  the 
young  lady  in  grey  —  Madge  could  see 
that  she  was  young,  by  the  slimness  of 
her  figure,  and  the  grace  of  her  walk. 

He  came  up  looking  hot,  and  a  little  out 
of  breath.  "  My  dear,"  he  said,  addressing 
his  wife,  "you  heard  of  the  accident  at 
Lower  Uptoa  The  young  lady  we  have 
brought  back  with  us  had  no  chance  of 
continuing  her  journey  to  the  North  for 
another  twenty-four  hours;  so  I  told  her  you 
would  be  delighted  to  receive  her  till " 

Lady  Judith  arose  from  her  seat  erect 
and  8tate]y. 

"I  want  to  know,"  she  said  in  an 
authoritative  voice,  "  whether  there  are  any 
more  coming.  I  heard  that  the  wagonette 
had  been  ordered  to  follow." 

Evidently  she  had  had  visions  of  the 
wagonette  returning  packed  with  lame, 
maimed,  halt,  or  otherwise  injured  indi- 
viduals. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  and  Sir  Peter  shook  his 
head  vigorously  to  emphasise  his  noes; 
"  only  this  young  lady,  I  give  you  my  word. 
Let  me  introduce  her  to  you." 

A  few  steps  behind  him,  Lance  was  pre- 
senting the  lady  in  grey  to  Madge. 

Madge  had  left  her  rocking-oludr  and  the 
shade  of  the  spreading  cedar,  and  stood  in 
the  glare  of  the  su^ight  on  the  lawn. 
Lance  stood  facing  her,  with  the  glint  of 
the  sunshine  on  his  curly  hair,  and  its 
gleam  in  his  bright,  blue  eye.  Between 
them  stood  the  young  lady,  tall  and 
shadowy  in  her  grey  garments. 

"  She  came  like  a  shadow  between  us ;  I 
felt  my  blood  chilled,"  was  the  description 
Madge  gaire  of  this  meeting  in  after  days. 

At  the  moment,  however,  she  merely 
thought  to  herself: 

"  Why  doesn't  she  lift  her  veil  t  Does 
she  intend  suddenly  to  startle  us  with  a 
blaze  of  beauty )  or  is  it  perhaps  because, 
like  me,  she  isn't  proud  of  her  face,  and 
prefers  keeping  it  hidden  as  much  as 
possible  t" 

As  if  conscious  of  Madge's  thought,  the 
young  lady  at  that  moment  raised  her  veil, 
and  dared  the  unshadowed  light  of  the 
blazing  summer  sun. 

Madge  stood  looking  at  her  wonderingly. 
^  The  face  that  she  saw,  albeit  one 
likely  to  attract  an  artist's  pencO,  was  not 
of  a  type  easy  to  class.  The  features— so 
far  as  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  went — ^though 
fairly  regular,   were    unpronounoed ;    the 


complexion  was  of  a  dead,  unvaryiog 
white,  which  was  doubly  accentuated,  first 
by  coral  red  lips,  next  by  black  straight 
bars — ^not  arches — of  eyebrowf ,  and  a  thick 
band  of  black  hair  drawn  straight  across 
her  forehead.  The  eyes  Madge  could  not 
see,  for  the  young  lady  kept  her  full  white 
lids  downcast  It  was  a  face  which  might 
attract,  and  a  face  which  might  repulse, 
according  to  circumstances ;  but  whatever 
it  might  be,  it  was  not  a  face  to  be  seen 
one  moment  and  forgotten  the  next 

'^  What  a  peculiar  -  looking  young 
woman,"  thought  Lady  Judith,  putting  up 
her  eye-glass  and  staring  at  her  uncom- 
promisingly. 

"Eh,  1  had  no  idea  she  was  half  so 
handsome  behind  her  veil,"  thought  Sir 
Peter,  taking  a  steady  survey. 

''She  would  make  a  grand  Cleopatra 
if  her  eyes  are  as  black  as  her  brows," 
thought  Lance. 

"She  might  sit  for  the  portrait  of  Jael, 
who  drove  the  tent-peg  through  tired 
Sisera's  forehead,"  said  Madge  to  herself,  as 
far  off  as  ever  from  answering  her  own 
question  as  to  the  young  lady's  beauty. 

Evidently  she  did  not  mind  being  looked 
at,  for  her  face  showed  not  the  faintest 
sign  of  embarrassment 

But,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
she  avenged  herself  for  Lady  Judith's 
eye-glass. 

"Is  that  your  housekeeper t "  she  asked, 
taming  to  Madge,  and  speaking  in  a  slow, 
deep  voice,  with  an  unmistakably  foreign 
accent 

As  she  spoke  she  lifted  her  full  white 
lids^  and  Lance  saw  not  the  black  eyes 
her  hair  gave  promise  of,  but  large  dark- 
grey  ones. 

How  Sir  Peter  at  that  moment  thanked 
Heaven  for  his  wife's  deafness  1 

''That  is  Lady  Judith  Critchett,"  an- 
swered Madge  stiffly. 

"What  does  she  sayt"  asked  Lady 
Judith,  conscious  that  she  was  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  young  lady. 

"That  she  is  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance,"  said  Lance,  right  into  Lady 
Judith's  ear. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Sir  Peter,  drawing  a  fall 
breath  of  relief,  "  let  me  present  you  to 
my  wife.  Miss — Miss  Eos^e,"  he  began 
hesitatingly. 

"  Jane,"  corrected  the  young  lady. 

The  incongruity  of  the  name  with  the 
face  struck  Madge. 

"Ah,  yes,  Miss  Jane— Jane 1"  went 

on  Sir  Peter  interrogatively. 
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'*  June  Shore,"  answered  the  young  lady. 

The  ioeoBgroity  of  the  name  seemed  to 
v$sdsh  at  ooca 

The  dieesing-bell  at  that  moment  rang 
oat  its  reminder.  Madge  thought  it  best 
to  end  an  ungracious  situation  graciously. 

" If  you  will  come  with  me"  she  said, 
addressing  Miss  Shore,  ''  I  will  show  you 
to  your  room,  and  send  my  maid  to  you." 

'<  Thank  you,"  was  the  reply,  in  slow, 
halting  phrases,  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  English  tongue  was  scarcely 
mastered.  "I  will  not  trouble  you  to  send 
a  maid.  I  have  been  travelling  for  two 
whole  days.  Will  you  give  me  a  bed  f  It 
is  that  I  want,  not  dinner.  I  am  tired — 
nearly  to  death.'' 

And  the  three  last  words  were  spoken  in 
a  tone  which  set  Lance's  brain  wondering, 
his  heart  pitying. 

ROTTEN  EOW. 

Whether  in  the  short  summers  of  our 
clime  Kotten  Bow  be  crowded  by  the 
rank,  the  beauty,  the  wealth,  and  the 
fashion  of  the  world's  metropolis,  or 
whether  in  the  long  winters  and  winterly 
springs  it  be  deserted  by  the  multitude, 
and  left  to  the  stray  dogs,  the  impudent 
and  hungry  sparrows,  or  the  rare  visits  of 
a  solitary  policeman,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  thoroughfares  in  Europe. 
Bustling  as  a  highway,  or  solitary  as  a 
byway,  it  is  under  both  aspects  a  place  of 
interest  to  the  peripatetic  philosopher. 
The  Champs  Elyfi^es,  with  their  continua- 
tion the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  Paris,  and  the 
Prater  in  Vienna,  are  uone  to  be  compared 
with  it  for  the  attractions  which  they  offer 
to  the  inquisitive  and  idle  crowds  who 
love  to  gaee  upon  and  criticiM  the 
ostentatious  displays  of  their  superiors  in 
opulence  and  its  attendant  splendours. 
Bat  Botten  Bow  differs  from  both  of  these 
renowned  haunts  in  one  important 
particalar.  London,  in  spite  of  the  grow- 
ing cosmopolitanism  of  its  manners,  lives 
as  much  as  possible  at  home,  and  Paris 
and  Vienna  live  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
doors;  and  London,  partly  for  climatic 
reasons,  partly  for  the  incidence  of  the 
excise  laws,  and  of  magisterial  interference 
with  and  regulation  of  the  amusements  of 
the  people,  maintains  no  pleasant  al  fresco 
cafes,  restaurants,  and  beer-gardens,  where 
people  can  assemble  to  eat  and  drink,  play 
dominoes,  read  the  newspapers,  hear 
music,  and  chatter,  and  flirt— just  as  their 


age,  their  fancy,  or  their  idleneu  impdi 
them.  Thus  Botten  Bow  offers  ao  isdooe- 
ments  whatever,  except  the  eqneetrin 
displays  of  the  too  evanescent  nmnur,  to 
attract  sightseers.  Parb  and  Tienn^oii 
tihe  oonti^,  cater  for  the  assBssmeDt  of 
their  lively  citizens  and  citisenesssislltke 
year  round,  sod  never  offer  sai^atpecttek 
of  londiness  and  desertion  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter  as  is  presented  by  Uotkn 
Bow  in  the  eight  or  nine  montb  vh^ 
nobody  is  supposed  to  be  in  London, 
except  the  fonr  millions  or  so  of  tnding 
and  toiling  people,  who  are  coosideied  to 
be  nobodies  by  the  fair  ladies  ssd  idl« 
gentlemen  who  form  the  oligsrehy  of 
&shionable  society. 

When  I  first  in  my  boyhood  beeioe 
acquainted  with  Beftten  Bow,  when  Loodoii 
and  the  suburbs  which  now  foim  an  integnl 
portion  of  it  were  inhabited  only  bj  i 
million  and  a  half  of  people,  1  often 
wondered  to  myself,  as  I  wended  mjwiy 
to  a  morning  or  evening  dip  is  ^ 
neighbouring  Serpentine,  why  it  shooldhe 
called  Botten  1  But  I  was  not  a  philoioguL 
The  subject,  however,  remained  leed-like 
in  my  mind,  dormant  and  qaisieeDt,  bat 
capable  of  growth  and  expsniioa  UMk 
propitious  circumstances.  One  dty,  no^ 
very  long  ago,  the  inquiry  came  biek  apoo 
me  during  a  conversation  in  an  aftenoon'fl 
stroll  in  Hyde  Park,  and  forwaid  tothe  ftf 
more  beautiful  Kensington  GArdeDStVitb 
a  French  gentleman  and  scholar,  to  wbom 
I  was  endeavouring  to  do  the  honoan  of 
the  metropolis.  He  spoke  bat  lime 
"Rngliflhj  but  quite  enough  to  nnderstami 
the  English  meaning  of  Botten  Bof, 
which  he  confidently  asserted  to  be » 
corruption  of  the  French  "  Route  da  Rj'/ 
or  the  King's  highway.  That  explmation 
set  me  thinking.  It  was  plauttbls,  bauot 
convincing,  inasmuch  as  etymologieftily  ^^ 
failed  to  account  for  the  middle  lyll&b^' 
"  en,"  in  Botten— though  it  spprowbod 
nearly  enough  to  the  initial  lylUbla  "> 
"rot,"  and  the  final  syllable  in  "row'-bj 
the  French  "route"  and  «roL"  Batlbe 
"  en  "  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  nn- 
qualified  acceptance  of  the  deii?ation. 

I  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  thu 
celebrated  Bow  or  road  enjoyed  a  no 
nopoly  of  the  epithet  Botten;  bat  ai  looo  « 
I  began  to  investigate  the  snbjectj  W^ 
that  there  were  many  Botten  Eowjn 
England  and  in  Scotknd,  which  Ud  ^ 
called  by  that  name  from  time  immeswiW) 
that  there  were,  in  faot^  three  rejdsw 
named  in  NorthumberUnd— one  st  aid- 
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wick,  one  at  fiomboroagh,  and  (me  at 
ElBdon.  There  ia  another  near  Jedburgh, 
called  '^Battan  Eaw ; "  another,  also  called 
"Eiittan  Raw,"  at  Lander^  in  the  county  of 
Bervrick;  and  three  others,  qf  which  the 
names  are  pronounced  after  the  London 
fashion,  and  which  are  severally  to  be 
found  in  Glasgow,  Dunfermline,  and 
Forfarshire. 

Of  coarse  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
the  name  so  widely  spread,  if  we  could  but 
discover  it;  and  antiquaries  and  philolo- 
gists have  done  their  best^  but  with  com- 
paratively li&tle  success,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  sabject  That  all  these  places  are,  or 
have  been,  "  roads  "  or  "  highways  " — and, 
perhaps,  byways — is  evident 

Acting  upon,  and  following  out  this  due, 
some  etymologists  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion of  my  French  friend,  that  Botten 
Bow  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  "route 
da  Eoi,"  given  to  such  thoroughfares  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  when  French  became 
the  language  of  the  Court  and  the  govern- 
ing cksses  of  England.  £at  Norman 
French  was  never  the  language  of  the 
Scotti&h  Court  or  people,  and  cannot  be 
held  to  account  for  the  several  Kotten 
Rows  and  "  Baddan  Bohs  "  which  exist  in 
Scottish  topographical  nomenclature. 

Another  school  of  inquirers,  finding  that 
the  name  was  in  existence  for  centuries 
previous  to  the  Norman  invasion,  think 
that  the  origin  is  in  the  Celtic  "  Bathad 
an  Rigb/'  pronounced  "Bahad  an  ree," 
^hich  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  French 
"route  du  Boi."from  '^rathad^or  "raad," 
a  road,  and  "Bigh,"  a  King. 

And  here  the  controversy  between 
rival  etymologists  seems  to  have  subsided 
—if  such  wars  of  words  can  ever  be  held 
to  have  finally  subsided,  as  long  as  the 
daily  journals  or  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  are 
willing  to  open  their  columns  for  dis- 
cussions. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  puzzling  words,  which  has 
never  jet  been  offered  to  the  consideration 
or  the  criticism  of  philologista— even  of 
BQch  high  priests  of  etymology  as  occupy 
themselves  at  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Association  with  the  not  very  important 
sabject  of  the  original  Asiatic  habitat  of 
the  birch  and  beech  trees,  and  of  the  Aryan 
roots  of  their  names.  It  would  be  curious 
if,aft6r  all,  **BottenBow,"  a  namewhich  has 
been  applied  to  at  least  forty — some  will 
have  it,  fifty-seven — roads  or  parts  of  road 
in  the  British  Isles,  was  of  Hindustani 
origin,  and  could  be  traced  to  the  very 


ancient  language  now  spoken  in  India,  and 
to  the  Sanscrit  which  is  no  longer  spoken,  but 
which  has  left  as  many  traces  behind  it  in 
the  modem  speech  of  the  Indian  as  the  dead 
Latin  has  left  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, French,  and  English.  That  all  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe  are  largely 
imbued  with  Oriental  words  —  Persian, 
Hindustani,  Turkish,  and  Arabic,  as  well  as 
Kymric  and  Keltic— and  are  varieties  of  one 
common  and  vastly  more  ancient  speech 
than  either  Latin  or  even  Sanscrit,  is  evi- 
dent to  all  scholars  who  have  studied  the 
new  science  of  comparative  philology.  Many 
hundreds  of  examples  of  the  fact  might  be 
adduced  if  need  were  ;  though  the  follow- 
ing, cited  at  random  and  from  memory, 
may  be  found  sufficient  to  prove  the 
Eastern  origin  of  many  of  the  commonest 
words  in  the  English  language. 

Among  others  are,  *'bame,"  young, 
newly  Ibom,  the  Enalish  and  Scottish 
'^bairn,*'  a  child;  '<taTa,''  a  meadow,  or 
low-lying  ground,  the  English  dale,  and 
the  German  ''thai;"  *'cbalan,"  custom, 
trade,  invoice — ^the  French  ''chaland,"  a 
customer,  and  "  achalander,"  to  bargain,  to 
negotiate;  ''danta,''  a  tooth,  the  Latin 
"dens,"  the  French  "dent,"  and  the  English 
dentist;  "haik,"  a  horse,  the  Gaelic  "each," 
the  Latin  "equus,"  the  English  back, 
the  French  "  haquen^e ; "  "  kon,"  a  comer, 
the  French  ''coin,''  the  old  English  "coign," 
as  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  "  a  '  coign '  of 
vantage;"  "pad,"  the  foot,  the  French 
"pas,"  the  English  path,  the  Latin 
'^pes";  "dinar,"  money,  the  Italian 
"  dinari,"  the  French  "denier  " ;  " tana," 
to  stretch,  the  root  of  extend,  extension, 
and  many  other  derivatives;  "gul,''  a 
water  -  course,  a  runnel,  the  English 
gnlly. 

The  list  of  such  Oriental  roots  in  our 
common  English  speech,  might,  if  exhaus- 
tive, fill  many  pages  of  All  the  Year 
Bound  ;  but  as  the  case  does  not  require 
a  superabundance  of  proof,  I  come  to 
the  main  point  which  I  wish  to  suggest — 
that  the  apparently  absurd  epithet  of 
Botten  Bow  is  of  Aryan  and  Hindustani 
origin,  and  that  it  formed  part  of  the 
language  spoken  by  the  first  Oriental  im- 
migrants who  subdued  and  peopled  Europe, 
as  modem  Europeans  have  subdued  and 
peopled  the  two  American  continents. 

In  Hindustani,  "  rad  "  signifies  a  road, 
"den,"  fitting  or  capable,  and  "rah,"  a 
wheel;  whence  " Bad-den-rah,"  a  wheel 
road  or  a  road  capable,  fit,  or  laid  out  for 
the  passage  of  vehicles  on  wheels,  as  well 
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as  for  foot  passeDgers  and  equestrians; 
that  is  to  say,  a  high-road  for  general 
traffic. 

The  learned  Camden  —  no  great  philo- 
logical authority,  though  respectable  as  a 
historian  and  topographer  —  derives  the 
word  from  "  rotteran/'  to  muster,  whence 
"  rot,"  a  file  of  six  soldiers.  This  is  quoted 
by  the  author  of  "The  Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable,''  with  the  additional 
comment  that  "  the  Norman  Rotten  Row 
was  the  way  by  which  corpses  were  carried 
to  avoid  the  public  thoroughfares!"  or 
that  it  was  so  called  from  the  soft  material 
with  which  the  road  was  covered  ! 

Whether  the  French  "route  du  Roi,"  the 
Keltic  "  rod  an  righ,''  or  the  Hindustani 
^'  rad  den  rah  "  be  really  the  explanation  of 
the  epithet  of  Rotten  Row,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  either  of  them  is  more  likely  to 
be  correct  than  Camden's  etymology  de- 
rived from  the  file  of  soldiers,  or  the  later 
one  derived  from  the  passage  of  funeral 
convoys,  or  the  softness  of  the  unpaved 
road  which  affords  safe  footing  for  the  trots 
or  gallops  of  the  steeds  ridden  by  the  fair 
ladies  of  the  present  day. 

Will  no  philologist  of  unquestionable  au- 
thority hold  up  a  lantern  to  throw  a  light  on 
the  darkness  of  the  Rotten  Row  question  f 
By  so  doing  he  would  interest  a  far  larger 
portion  of  the  general  public  than  he  can 
hope  to  do  while  discussing  the  birch  and 
beech  in  Asia. 

Let  Mr.  Max  MiQler,  for  instance,  speak 
out  on  this  question,  and  if  he  does  not 
instruct  and  amuse  many  of  the  fair 
daughters  and  blooming  matrons  of  the 
aristocracy  who  frequent  the  pleasant 
pathway  of  the  Row,  or  road,  which  is  not 
"rotten,"  he  will  have  a  chance  of  doing 
so,  for  which  not  only  they,  but  the 
students  of  the  archaBology  of  lauguage, 
will  be  grateful,  or,  at  all  events,  will  have 
cause  to  be  so. 

There  are,  however,  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  language  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Oreat  Britain  before  it  was 
conquered  and  partly  occcupied  by  the 
Romans  gave  names,  which  are  still 
retained  in  London  and  the  provinces,  to 
many  civic  and  rural  landmarks  and  places 
of  public  note  and  resort.  The  Old  Bailey, 
in  London,  derives  its  name  in  all  proba- 
bility from  the  Keltic  "Bailie,"  a  town. 
Ludgate  was  probably  so  named  from 
"Lud,"  the  people — and  not  from  the 
mythical  King  Lud ;  Billingsgate,  from  a 
temple  which  stood  upon  the  spot  for  the 
observance  of  the  Druidical  homage  paid 


to  Bel,  or  Baal — one  of  the  namei  of  ji 
the  sun;  Greenwich,  from  "Grian," another ! 
name  of  the  sun,  and  "  uic,"  a  corner,  tfae ' 
site  in  early  times,  as  it  remains  to  this 
day,  of  an  observatory  for  the  study  of  the  f 
heavenly  bodies.    Snow  Hill,  known  by 
that  name  no  more,  which  was  no  more  i 
snowy  than  any  other  part  of  LondoD,  i 
but    which,   in    early  times,  was  called 
"  Snuadh  "  Hill,  or  beautiful  hill,  when  it 
formed    a    part    of    the    primitive  dtj; 
Snowdon   in   Wales,   and  Snowdoo,  de 
ancient  name  of  what  has  long  been  knom 
as  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Stirlbg  b 
Scotland,   derived  their  names  from  the 
same  Keltic  source.     The  gloomy-looloDg 
building  called  Dane  John  in  Canterborj, 
the  name  of  which  has  puzzled  etyno- 
logista  who  look  no  deeper  than  io  the 
Teutonic  sources    of    the    English  now 
spoken,  is  an  evident  corruption  of  the 
Keltic  "  Dun,"  a  fortress,  or  hill, and  "diov 
pronounced  "jion,"    security;  and  mui 
have  been  erected  originally  as  a  proteedon 
to  the  city,  and  formed  a  part  of  Eome , 
fortification  long  since  demolished.   Ytm 
these  etymological  examples  of  the  ancieiit 
prevalence  in  the    British  Isles  of  the 
Keltic  and  Aryan   speech  of  the  edy 
inhabitants,   the  probability  is  that  the 
name  of  Rotten  Row    is    of  the  same 
venerable  parentage. 


CROSSES. 


In  old  England  crosses  were  almost  u 
common  as  milestones.  Wherever  then 
was  a  pilgrimage  place  the  roads  leading  t« 
it  were  planted  with  them,  as  nowadays 
the  roads  leading  to  some  local  centre  are 
planted  with  telegraph-poles. 

You  do  not  see  them  in  the  Eastezn 
Counties ;  where  probably  most  of  them 
were  oi  wood,  as  suitable  stone  wasnol 
forthcoming,  and  where  the  aucoessiTe 
swarms  of  Flemings,  WalloonF,  and  Protec- 
tant French  had  no  love  for  the  symbol 
which  their  persecutors  professed  to  reYC- 
rence,  and  would  doubtless  help  to  get  nd 
of  it.  But  in  the  Midlands  you  find  msDy, 
besides  the  Eleanor  crosses,  of  which  Nortb- 
amptonshire  contains  two  ;  in  Gloueester- 
shire  there  are  several— Iron  Actor,  fpr 
instance;  in  the  North,  many.  And  m 
Cornwall  almost  every  churchyard  has  one, 
besides  a  large  number  along  both  m^^- 
ways  and  byways.  . 

Nowhere  else  in  Europe  is  there  sneH  a 
series— some  sfpnlchial,  some  boiffldaiy- 
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stones,  some  guide-marks.  And  so  many 
of  them  are  of  such  an  early  date,  belonging 
to  a  time  of  which,  in  Europe  north  of  the 
Alps,  there  are  very  few  Christian  remains 
at  all 

Why  is  this  f  Partly  becanse  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  stone;  partly  because — 
paradox  though  it  seems — of  our  thorough 
change  in  reUgion.  What  did  escape  the 
spoiler  had  not  to  suffer  the  killing  with 
kindness  which  has  been  the  fate  of  too 
many  similar  remains  in  Boman  Catholic 
countries. 

Compare  an  English  parish  church  which 
has  not  suffered  from  the  restorer,  but  which 
has  simply  been  scraped  from  the  protect- 
ing whitewash  of  "  the  dark  ages  of  archi- 
tecture," with  a  French  or  Grerman  church. 
In  Protestant  Germany  most  churches  have 
been  bared  of  all  that  could  connect  them 
with  the  past;  in  France  and  Catholic 
Germany  the  old  work  has  often  been 
overlaid  with  modem  accretions. 

The  same  with  other  monuments.  What 
poor  things,  for  instance,  the  wayside 
crosses  of  the  Eifel  are,  compared  with  ours. 
Here  there  is  no  excuse ;  the  volcanic  tuff 
is  as  easily  carved  as  cheese,  yet^  at  every 
turn,  you  have  not  crosses  at  dl,  but  rough- 
made  stones  in  which  a  little  cupboard  is 
sunk,  and  inside  it  a  doll,  or  a  small  wax- 
work Crucifixion,  or  something  equally 
tawdry.  Bat  this  happy  neglect  of  our 
early  Christian  monuments  does  not  ac- 
count for  such  a  large  percentage  of  our 
crosses  belonging  to  pre-Norman  times. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  all  Scotland, 
and  England  north  of  the  Thames,  and 
also  west  of  Mendip,  was  Christianised, 
not  by  Augustine  and  his  followers, 
but  by  Scotic — that  is,  Irish — ^missionaries, 
who,  of  course,  brought  Scotic  art  with 
them;  and  this  art,  somehow,  ran  more  to 
sculpture  than  to  architecture.  In  Ireland, 
before  Strongbow,  there  was  little  stone 
building  except  the  enigmatic  "round 
towers ; "  but  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  stone 
carving. 

Oat  of  the  whole  number  of  crosses  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  five-sixths  are  in 
Ireland ;  far  the  most  splendid,  too.  Do 
not  let  the  tourists  who  this  year,  roused 
by  what  they  see  at  Olympia,  will  throng 
over  to  "the  sister  island,''  be  satis- 
fied with  studying  "  those  palatial  edifices 
the  union  workhouses,"  and  the  police 
barracks  with  their  iron  shutters ;  let  them 
go  with  a  guide-book  in  hand,  and  read 
before  they  go  some  book  like  Dr.  Ander- 
son's "  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,'' 


— more  than  half  of  which  is  about  Ire- 
land— or  Romilly  Allen's  "  Early  Christian 
Symbolism." 

Sach  crosses  as  EeUs  and  Monasterboioe, 
and  Clonmacnois  and  Tuam,  are  not  to  be 
seen  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Irish  people 
care  too  little  for  them.  There  is  too  much 
political  gas  being  always  let  loose  over 
there  for  people  to  care  much  about  such 
unexciting  things  as  archaaology.  And 
yet  Irish  art,  like  everything  eke  in  that 
island,  has  been  made  a  cause  of  battle. 
Is  this  interlaced  ornament,  which  marks 
the  "opus  scoticum,"  whether  in  the 
illuminated  manuscript^  or  the  crozier, 
or  brooch,  or  book-cover,  or  the  stone  cross 
or  carved  grave-stone,  home-growui  or  was 
it  transmitted  to  Ireland  from  the  East» 
through  Byzantium — of  course  by  way  of 
Gaul  Y  Partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other. 
Such  interlaced  work  (none  of  it  so  rich 
and  beautiful  as  the  Irish)  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  was  doubt- 
less independently  invented  in  several 
places.  It  is  found  in  Byzantine  work, 
and  also  in  old  Scandinavian  —  "trans- 
mitted," says  one  party,  "to  the  North  from 
Constantinople ;  those  sea-rovers  picked  up 
all  sorts  of  good  things  in  their  wander- 
ings;" "learnt  from  the  Irish,"  says  the 
other  party,  "  Norse  and  Irishmen  having 
been  for  centuries  closely  linked  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  Western  Isles.  Bamt  Nial  of 
the  Saga  was  half  an  Irishman ;  and  they 
taught  the  Norsemen  carving,  just  as  the 
others  taught  them  to  substitute  the  heavy 
bill,  or  battle-axe,  for  the  light  leaf-shaped 
sword  which  was  the  old  Irish  weapoa" 
Who  can  tell  which  is  right  I  The  Banic 
(Norse)  crosses,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  have  several  of  them 
the  Irish  key-pattern,  or  interlaced  cord 
or  serpent  work.  Miss  Stokes,  a  great 
authority,  whose  "Handbook  of  Early 
Irish  Christian  Art,"  published  by  Souti^ 
Kensington,  every  intending  tourist  should 
read,  says  this  knot-work  and  interlaced 
pattern  is  found  at  Eavenua  (where 
Byzantine  influence  lingered  long — the 
"exarchs"  were  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the 
Constantinople  Emperors),  in  the  older 
Lombard  churches,  and  in  those  of 
Georgia.  Others  find  nothing  in  this 
similarity  except  that  man's  mind  and 
wit  are  a  good  deal  the  same  all  the  world 
over;  "even  the  twinings  and  twistings 
which  cover  the  Mexican  carved  stones 
may  be  called  interlaced  work,  yet  no  one 
imagines  any  transmission  from  Ireland  to 
Mexico,"  or,  vice  versl    Well,  wherever 
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this  Irish  work  came  from,  there's  plenty 
of  it  in  England.  A  good  deal  passes  for 
<' Saxon/'  and  some  is  assigned  to  the 
Danes;  but  no  doubt  it  came  over  with 
the  Irish  missionaries. 

Now,  of  this  uDiqne  series  of  remains  the 
United  Kingdom  takes  absolately  no  care. 
There  is  one  cast  of  a  Cumberland  cross  in 
South  Kensington;  that  is  aJL  Tetweheap 
together  "marbles"  from  Cyprus,  from 
India,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  while 
our  own  far  more  interesting  carved  stones 
— the  things  that  our  forefathers  reverenced 
— are  left  uncared  for  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  farmer.*  One  or  two  were  set  up, 
years  ago,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  that 
IB  not  a  museum;  and  surely  any  other 
nation  would  have  in  the  national  museum 
a  selection  of  casts  of  the  best  of  these 
crosses,  Irish,  EcgUsh,  and  Scottish.  Things 
of  this  kind  need  arrangement,  and  a  hand- 
book to  explain ;  and  the  good  effect  on  our 
hideous  tombstones  may  be  measured  by 
the  good  already  done  since  some  attention 
has  been  paid  to  these  old  monuments. 

WeU,  our  crosses  are,  speaking  generally, 
of  three  kinds:  the  rude  pillar  stone 
marked  with  a  cross,  generally  small,  and 
in  some  cases  later  than  the  lettering  (at 
Silion,  in  Cardigan,  the  cross  partly  de- 
stroys the  inscription ;  and  tradition  says 
that  Patrick  and  other  Irish  saints  never 
passed  a  pillar-stone  without  carving  a 
cross  upon  it) ;  the  sepulchral  slab,  with 
more  or  less  ornate  cross  or  other  carving ; 
the  upright  cross,  like  those  at  Cotting- 
ham  (dated  651),  and  Bewcastle  (dated 
670),  and  Yarm  (with  Irish  spiral  work), 
and  the  grand  carved  cross  at  Rnthweli, 
just  over  the  Solway,  in  Dumfries,  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  King  Oswiu's  sons. 

Of  the  first  kind  there  are  a  hundred 
and  twenty -one  in  Ireland,  a  hundred 
and  seven  in  Wales,  five  in  Scotland, 
thirty  in  Cornwall  and  Devon;  none  in 
any  other  part  of  England.  Of  pillar- 
stones  there  is  no  lack  in  England — those 
at  Stanton  Harcourt,  near  Oxford,  for 
instance,  marking  the  place  (sajs  the 
legend)  where  three  British  Kings  were 
kiUed  in  the  defeat  which  opened  all  the 
Upper   Thames  valley  to  the   invaders. 

*  The  farmer  is  not  their  worst  foe.  Not  ten 
years  a^o  the  Rector  of  DrumcliflF,  in  Sligo,  found 
an  English  geologist  hammering  away  at  the 
beautifully  carved  cross  in  his  parish.  When  re- 
monstrated with,  the  man  of  science  got  in  a  rage. 
What  was  a  mere  Irish  croes  compared  with  a  gcnxi 
f  I^ciicen  of  a  trilobite  ?    Remonstrance  was  no  use, 

Science  "  was  superior  to  Art.  The  Rector  had  to 
watch  the  enemy  off  the  parish. 


But,  except  in  the  two  south -wertera 
counties,  none  are  cross-marked.  Indeed, 
throughout  England,  Christian  remsins  of 
the  !l^man  and  Bomano-British  period— 
to  which  this  class  of  stone  would  beki^ 
—  are  so  rare  that  some  arcbsologiets 
think  Christianity  can  have  made  very 
little  progress  before  the  Bornaos  left  the 
island. 

Besides  the  pillar-stones  of  Devon  tnd 
Cornwall,  the  only  cross-marked  remiias 
of  earlier  date  than  401  —  when  the 
Bomans  went  —  are  the  tesselated  psre- 
ments  at  Frampton,  near  Dorchester,  dis- 
covered in  1794,  and  carefully  described 
by  old  Lysons.  These  contain,  amid 
Neptune  and  histritons,  and  other  heathen 
devices,  the  X  P  (chl  rho),  or  sacred  idodo- 
gram  which  Constantine  was  warned  bj 
an  angel  to  inscribe  on  his  soldiers'  shieldi 
and  on  his  imperial  pennon  before  fightiog 
his  heathen  rival,  Mazentius,  in  312.  Th« 
same  monogram  is  stamped  on  a  bit  of 
Samian  ware  found  at  Catterick  Bridge, 
and  now  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  mnseDJD. 
The  third  example  is  doubtful  Londosen 
may  remember  the  controversy  when, 
nineteen  years  ago,  in  levelling  the  ground 
north  of  Westminster  Abbey,  there  wu 
found  under  an  old  wall  a  sarcopbagns 
with  a  cross  on  the  lid,  and  a  Boman  in- 
Bcription,  which  was  shown  by  the  abpe 
of  the  letters  to  belong  to  about  tbe  aid 
of  the  third  century,  on  the  aide. 

Does  the  lid  belong  to  the  reetd^e 
coffin  f  If  so,  this  is  the  oldest  iostasoe 
in  the  world  of  the  sepulchral  use  of  the 
cross ;  the  tomb  of  Anicius  Proboa  b  St. 
Petei^s,  Bome,  is  no  earlier  than  395.  Bat 
there  is  just  a  doubt  whether  it  ia  not  a 
case  of  re-interment.  The  stone  of  both 
lid  and  coffin  is  the  same,  but  the  cro» 
may  have  been  carved  later ;  and,  as  no- 
thing was  found  inside  but  a  skeleton  and 
a  few  bits  of  tUe,  who  can  tell  I 

A  pillar-stone,  then,  may  be  of  any  date. 
It  was  a  heathen  way  of  commemoratiog  an 
event  or  marking  a  great  man's  bnnal- 
place.  At  the  foot  of  some  of  thoae  in 
West  Cornwall  have  been  found  nma. 
Thus,  a  pillar  near  •'  the  Gump"— a  wild 
moor  north-east  of  "  Chun  Castle/'  near 
which  is  the  dolmen  known  as  Chnn  Qaoit 
— yielded  one  of  those  fine  large  urna  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  distnct.  ClnoDsj 
workmen  broke  it  literally  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments ;  but,  by  the  skilfnl  I«iB8 
of  the  late  John  Millett,  Esq.  and  hia  wik 
it  was  pieced  together,  and  is  now  in  the 
Penzance  Museum. 
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Of  the  next  claee,  arose- marked  slabe 
nndoabtedly  marking  Chrietian  bnrkl, 
none  can  be  proved  older  than  the  ninth 
century.  Of  oonree,  negative  teetimony 
does  not  aefetle  the  matter;  bnt  of  one 
hundred  and  aeyenty-nine  each  alabe  at 
the  great  bnrial-plaee  of  GlonmaenoM,  on 
the  Shannon,  eighty-one  are  dated — tliat  ia, 
we  know  fiom  the  Iriah  ehronidea  when  the 
men  died  whoae  names  are  carved  npon 
them.  These  range  between  A.D.  628  and 
1273,  bnt  all  the  Clonmacnois  earoeaes 
earlier  than  AJ>.  806  are  nnomamented. 
If,  therefore,  the  Bnthwell  and  other 
North-coontry  crosses  are  rightly  dated, 
they  are  earlier  than  anything  in  Ireland. 
About  the  date  of  the  fine  cross  at  Hack- 
ness,  not  far  from  Whitby,  there  is  no 
question :  unless  set  np  long  after  the 
event  it  commemorates,  it  must  be  earlier 
than  A.D.  773.  Of  slab  crosses,  perhaps 
the  most  beaatifhl,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
dated,  is  that  at  Tnlly lease  ("the  hillock 
of  the  huts"),  in  the  north  of  County  Cork. 
The  cross  is  covered  with  a  diagonal  key- 
pattern,  and  in  the  four  comers  are  spiraJ- 
work  circles.  The  inscription,  in  Irish 
"minuscules/'  (not  capitals)  is,  "Qui- 
eamque  hnne  titnl^  legerit  oret  pro 
Berechtnire."  Now,  Saint  Berechtir  was 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  a  Saxon  King, 
who,  along  with  others,  clave  to  Cohnan, 
the  Irish  Buhop  of  Lindisfarne,  and  with 
him  retired  to  Ireland,  when  King  Oswin 
Bo  ungratefully  deserted  him  at  the  Synod 
of  664  and  went  over  to  Wilfrid  of  York, 
who  was  bringing  in  the  Soman  rite.  The 
cross,  therefore,  unlesv  it  replaces  an  earlier 
one,  must  be  pretty  early  in  the  eighth 
century.  Bnt  rude  pfllar  stones  and  slab 
crosses,  while  most  valuable  as  links  in  the 
chain  of  British  monuments,  are  not  very 
interesting  to  the  mere  tourist  What  he 
should  look  for,  whether  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  are  the  upright  crosses,  of  which 
at  Llantwit  Major,  in  Glamorgan — ^the 
"Llan,"  or  sacred  enclosure,  of  Saint  Iltntua 
—there  are  two  splendid  examples  (in  the 
church),  probably  about  A.D.  850.  There 
18  a  similar  cross,  with  very  rich  Scotic 
work,  at  Margam,  in  the  same  county, 
bearing  the  specially  Irish  formula : 
"Ennian  made  this  cross  of  Christ  for 
Gnogoret's  souL" 

At  Sandbach,  in  Cheshire,  are  two 
market-crosses,  one  of  which  has  a  curious 
carriDg  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Christ  being 
clothed  after  the  Saxon  type,  with  only  a 
waist-cloA;  whereas  on  the  Irish  crosses 
—and  on  those  in  Great  Britain  of  Scotic 
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(that  is,  Iriah)  type — ^the  Christ  is  always 
ekthed  in  a  garment  reaching  to  the 
ankles  (Bev.  l  13).  Sometimea  this 
is  embroidered ;  in  the  Athlone  bronze, 
now  in  the  Boyal  Iriah  Academy'a 
Muaeum,  beaidea  die  embroidery,  there  is 
a  apiral-work  breaet-plate,  reminding  one 
of  the  other  words  in  Bevelation  :  *'6irt 
about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle." 

The  most  elaborate  instance  of  this 
ornamented  Crucifixion  garb  is  on  a  slab 
cross  in  the  old  chapel  on  the  Calf  of 
Man.  This  is  not  Norse,  like  most  of  the 
very  numerous  Manx  crosses,  bnt  elearly 
Scotic ;  and  not  the  body  of  the  robe  only, 
bnt  the  long  sleeves  and  bead-dresv,  are 
covered  with  every  kind  of  spiral,  key* 
pattern,  knot-work — the  whole  scene  being 
aa  much  conventionalised  as  it  is  even 
in  the  most  typical  Irish  manuscripts 
(I  name  tiie  Psalter  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  as  one  of  the  most  acces- 
sible). It  is  curious  to  note  a  gradual 
shortening  of  the  Lord's  robe  in  so-called 
"  Saxon  "  sculptures.  On  a  stab  at  Dagling- 
worth,  in  Gloucestershire,  it  reaches  well 
below  the  knees ;  at  Ramsey  Abbey  it  is 
considerably  above  them.  In  contrast  with 
this  conventionalism — ^which  in  some  Scotic 
manuscripts  reaches  such  a  point  that 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  are  turned  into 
beautiful  spirals,  the  result  being  something 
like  the  faneifid  Mexican  carving — is  the 
realism  which  depicts  the  blood  from  the 
Christ's  side  strilong  the  eye  of  the  solder 
that  pierced  Him. 

Of  the  thirty  high  crosses  at  present  re- 
maining in  Ireland,  be  sure  to  see  those  at 
Clonmacnois  (where,  as  was  said,  there  is  a 
whole  series  of  slabs  and  uprights  from 
A.D.  628  to  1273,  after  which  date  the  bar- 
barism resulting  from  the  repeated  English 
invasions  almost  put  a  stop  to  artistic 
work);  those  at  Monasterboioe  (near 
Drogheda — what  a  wonderful  two  days 
yon  maj  have  exploring  the  Boyne  battle- 
field, visiting  the  New  Grange  tumuli^  and 
studying  the  three  crosses !).  See  also 
those  at  Tuam,  and  at  Eells.  Cong  (quaint 
little  town  on  Lough  Corrib^  wiUi  a  river 
that  flows  underground  through  grand 
caves),  gives  its  name  to  a  famous  gold 
cross  (date  1132)  which  is  not  there,  but  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Society's  Museum.  These 
are  enough  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the 
Crucifixion  (and  probably  of  vicarious 
sacrifice)  impressed  itself  very  strongly  on 
the  Gaelic  mind  from  the  eighth  century 
onward.  For  all  these  are  not  crosses 
only,  but  crucifixes;   it  is  one  thing  to 
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stamp  a  cross  on  yoar  own  gravestone, 
or  on  somebody  else's  memorial  stone, 
and  qoite  another  to  set  np  a  carving 
of  the  scene  on  Calvary.  We  may,  with- 
out being  fanciful,  roughly  divide  Christian 
symbolism  into  three  eras;  the  earliest 
(Roman  mostly)  in  which  the  favourite 
subjects  are  Daniel  among  the  lions,  as  a 
type  of  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd,  eta 
Then  in  the  fourth  century  come  in  the 
pictures  of  the  Lord's  bodily  suffering  as 
apart  from  the  objects  for  which  the  death 
was  undergone;  and  yet  (as  on  the  Athlone 
bronze)  often  strangely  mixing  with  the 
present  suffering  the  glory  which  was  to  be 
hereafter ;  this  is  so  largely  represented  in 
Lrish  work  that  we  may  almost  call  it  a 
Celtic  development.  With  the  Christian- 
ising of  the  northern  nations  comes  in  a 
new  subject — the  tortures  of  the  damned, 
and  such  like,  so  frequently  treated  of  in 
later  medieeval  art 

Of  the  two  perfect  crosses  at  Monaster- 
boice,  the  greater  is  twenty-seven  feet  high ; 
the  smaller,  which  is  as  perfect  as  when  it 
left  the  sculptor's  hand,  measures  fifteen 
feet  Note  the  sharpness  of  the  work, 
and  the  beauty  of  execution  of  the 
numerous  figures.  These  are  important  as 
showing  the  Irish  costumes,  lay  and  clerical, 
early  in  the  tenth  century — a  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  look  on  the 
early  Irish  as  a  set  of  savageB,  who  had 
not  even  the  woad  with  which  the  old 
Britons  adorned  themselves.  The  carving 
on  the  Eells  cross  is  much  rougher  (worse 
stone,  for  one  thing).  On  the  Christ's  head 
sits  a  bird,  probably  the  Holy  Ghost 
Above  the  Christ  in  Glory  (a  subject  on 
most  Irish  high  crosses),  who  holds  in  one 
hand  the  cross  of  His  passion,  in  the  other 
the  floriated  sceptre  of  His  triumph,  is  ''a 
lamb  as  it  had  been  slain."  On  both  this 
and  the  lesser  Monasterboice  cross  is 
figured  the  Temptation.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  (the  only  example  in  Irish  art) 
is  given  at  Monasterboice ;  at  Kells,  Davia 
tearing  the  heart  out  of  the  lion,  from 
whom  he  has  already  rescued  a  lamb ;  in 
both  Isaac's  sacrifice — at  Monasterboice 
Abraham  with  beard  and  long  moustache, 
as  Adam  also  is  in  the  Temptation.  At 
Eells,  both  Adam  and  Abraham  have 
smooth  faces.  The  most  curious  of  the 
Kells  sculptures  is  Daniel,  a  colossal  figure, 
bound  with  what  in  Irish  is  called  "the 
three  smalls  " — small  of  back,  wrists,  and 
aukles~and  licked  affectionately  by  two 
lions.  Just  below  are  the  three  children 
in  the  furnace,  out  of  which  the  flames  are 


leaping  on  the  men  who  feed  it  with  exira 
logs. 

Moone  Abbey,  near  Athay,  in  Efidare, 
has  a  splendid  granite  cross,  thirteen  feet 
high,  with  many  sculptures — amongst  thea 
a  much  more  uncomfortably  situated  Daniel. 
Bound  him  six  lions  stand,  open-moathed 
and  snarling. 

On  the  cross  at  Meigle,  in  Perthabire, 
there  are  four  lions;  Daniel  is  strokisg 
two  of  them,  and  two  are  affectionatelj 
lickmg  him.  Another  Irish  cross,  at  Castle- 
dermot,  in  the  same  county  as  Moooe 
Abbey,  has  a  very  quaint  sculpture  of  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

The  bird  with  a  round  cake  in  its  moath 
flying  down  between  two  men  holding  pas- 
toral staves — seated  in  one,  standing  in  the 
other  of  the  two  Kells  crosses— is  soppoeed 
to  represent  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  AnthoDy, 
according  to  the  legend,  breaking  bread  in 
the  desert  Bat  it  is  needless  to  say  more 
about  the  details  of  these  sculptures ;  there 
is  nothing  else  in  Europe  like  them;  they 
have  not  the  beauty  of  the  friese  of  the 
Parthenon,  but  they  should  have  for  man 
interest  which  no  other  sculptures  can  hare. 
They  show  the  feeling  of  our  forefathen 
in  both  islands  respecting  thehigbeetthingi, 
and  how  far  they  were  able  to  express  Uiat 
feeling  on  stone.  Let  every  riaitor  to 
Ireland  see  some  of  them.  Ardhieecan 
Gross,  at  Olympia,  is  all  very  well  as  a 
whet  to  curiosity,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
one  of  the  best 

KeUs  (after  which  is  named  "  the  Book/' 
finest  of  Irish  illuminated  mannacripta, 
now  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Libnry)> 
in  many  ways  worth  a  visit;  so  still  more 
is  Monasterboice^or  rather  Dn^heda,  to 
which  it  is  very  near.  Of  books  there  are 
Dr.  AndersonVi  aforesaid,  O'Neill's '  liiah 
Grosses;"  and  for  Enghmd  Lyson's,  and 
"  The  Old  Bunic  MonumenU  of  Scandina?ii 
and  England.'*  Stuart's" Sculptured Stoneg" 
is  also  an  excellent  book.  Bat  to  the  mere 
tourist,  his  "  Murray "  will  give  all  he 
wants — will  point  him  to  the  fine  cross  of 
Eyam,  in  Derbyshire,  for  instance,  and  to 
the  still  remaining  Eleanor  crosses,  which 
the  art-critic  will  contrast  with  the  Irish 
work  a  century  earlier. 

Plenty  has  been  written  on  the  subject  •' 
an  interest  in  it  is  what  is  wanting. 
There  are  many  people  to  whom  an 
old  cross  is  just  three  or  four  bits  of 
carved  stone  and  nothing  more ;  they  woold 
not  go  half-a-mile  out  of  their  way  to  see 
the  finest  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  to 
show.     Others,  again,  think  them  "rem- 
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nants  of  a  debaaiog  superBtitioii/'  and 
would  not  lift  a  finger  to  saye  them  from 
the  hands  of  the  farmer,  or  of  that  more 
dangerooa  foe  the  geologist. 

Bat  those  who  hold  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  progress  of  a 
nation  and  its  mind  as  expressed  in  art  will 
draw,  and  photograph,  and  study,  and 
eompara  any  crosses  they  may  come 
across.  They  will  be  astonished  at  the 
Dumber,  and  delighted  with  the  quaint 
richness  of  very  many  of  them. 


FROM  AFRICA,  DIRECT. 


Quiet  and  tranquil  is  the  aspect  of  the 
docks  this  sunshiny  morning.  The  long 
Imes  of  wharves  and  warehouses  are  but 
thinly  tenanted  j  the  forest  of  masts  which 
once  might  haye  been  seen  about  here  has 
marched  off  bodily,  like  Bimam  Wood,  and 
what  remains  is  but  a  groye^a  sprinkling 
of  ships,  with  here  and  there  a  barge; 
while,  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water, 
a  sailor  seolling  a  ship's  boat  from  wharf 
to  wharf  is  making  more  disturbance  than 
any  other  object  in  the  scene. 

The  east  wind  which  has  been  blowing 
BO  persistently  these  many  weeks  has 
something  to  do  with  this  abnormal 
qaietude.  The  big  sailing-ships^  homeward 
bound,  hang  in  the  Chops  of  the  Channel ; 
and  there  they  may  hang,  beating  to  and 
fro  like  Vanderdecken  on  his  last  yoyage, 
for  any  prospect  of  a  propitious  change. 
So  long  has  the  wind  sat  in  this  particuLr 
quarter,  east-north-east,  a  flayour  of  iceberg 
mingled  with  the  sterile  breath  of  the 
desert,  that  the  weather-yane  on  the  pier- 
head seems  to  haye  rusted  in  that  position, 
and  takes  no  notice  of  any  false,  deceptiye 
pu&  and  twists  of  wind  from  other  quarters. 
Bat,  alas !  from  whateyer  point  the  wind 
may  blow,  it  will  neyer  bring  back  that 
cloud  of  white  sails,  that  tangled  forest  of 
masts  and  rigging,  that  came  and  went 
with  wind  and  tide. 

Still,  there  are  sailing-ships — here  is  a 
dock  that  holds  twenty  or  more — ^Australian 
liners,  with  topmasts  struck,  and  spars 
pointing  in  all  directions ;  ships  that  make 
the  long  yoyage  out  by  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  and  sometimes  run  homewards  by 
way  of  dreary  Cape  Horn ;  stout  and  speedy 
ships,  with  no  engines  to  rust  nor  boilers  to 
burst,  and  with  no  steam-winch  to  exasperate 
the  neryes,  but  where  eyerything  is  done 
with  the  good  old  "  Yo,  heaye  ho ! "  as 


blocks  rattie,  and  ropes  are  hauled,  and  the 
wind  whisties  in  the  rigging. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  sailing-ship  has 
still  a  future.  Steam  has  done  its  best,  or 
its  worst,  but  it  has  not  yet  knocked  all 
the  primitiye  forces  of  nature  out  of  tima 
There  are  still  the  wind  that  blows  and 
the  ship  that  goes ;  and  you  can  haye  the 
wind  for  nothing,  while  steam  costs  so  much 
a  pound-pressure.  Anyhow,  here  are  ships 
taking  in  carg9,  others  fitting  up  their 
'tween-decks  with  bunks  and  berths  for 
emigrants,  one  or  two  with  the  Blue  Peter 
flying,  and  crews  already  on  board,  while 
the  Captain  is  making  up  his  accounts  with 
the  ship^s  husband,  and  passengers  are 
talking  to  their  friends  who  haye  come  to 
take  a  last  look  at  them.  For  the 
passengers  who  go  in  sailing-ships  are 
generally  away  for  a  life-time. 

But  with  all  this  the  place  is  still 
tranquil  and  quiet ;  the  steam  cranes  are 
silent;  the  winches  are  at  rest;  the  knot 
of  labourers  gathered  outside  the  dock 
gates  is  greater  in  number  than  those  who 
are  actiyely  employed  within ;  there  are 
no  trucks  rolling  about  the  tram-lines ;  no 
fussy  locomotiyes  threaten  to  oyerwhelm 
the  loiterer.  For  all  this  worry  and  trouble 
you  must  go  to  the  newer  docks,  which  lie 
further  down  the  riyer. 

Then  the  scene  changes ;  a  little  further, 
and  we  reach  the  outer  basin  of  the  East 
India  Docks.  Here  the  world  moyes 
again  at  the  rattling  pace  of  steam.  A 
great  steamship  is  loading  in  the  basin: 
chains  are  rattling ;  the  donkey-engine  is 
at  work;  crates  and  cases  are  swinging 
high  oyer  head,  or  whirling  downwards 
into  the  cayernons  hold  of  the  big  ship. 
A  string  of  carts  and  yans  are  drawn  up  in 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  wharf ;  cases, 
packages,  crates,  are  lying  in  piles  upon 
the  warehouse  floor.  All  these  things  are 
for  Africa;  it  is  the  Cape  mail  steamer 
which  is  lying  alongside.  She  bears  the 
name  of  one  of  our  historic  castles,  and 
like  a  floating  castle  she  towers  oyer  the 
dock-sida  Her  bridge,  her  wheel-house, 
her  huge  funnels,  her  deck  cabins,  her 
swinging  boats,  the  great  yentilating  shafts, 
the  derricks,  the  whirling  machinery — all 
this  giyes  an  impression  of  the  complicated 
structure  of  this  floating  castle,  an  ocean 
steamer  of  the  modem  type,  with  the 
force  and  strength  to  face  the  fiercest 
storm,  and  yet  capable  of  proyiding  all  the 
amenities  of  ciyilized  life  for  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  guests,  with  a  table  such 
as  was  neyer  spread  in  the  most  hospitable 
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of  the  castles  of  old  ;  while  the  whole  vast 
Btmoture  cau  he  handled  like  a  cock-hoat 
under  the  direction  of  one  guiding  will. 

Bat  not  for  us  the  outward  mail  steamer, 
althouf^h  the  temptation  is  not  small  to 
leave  behind  the  east-north-east  and  the 
half-hearted  sunshine  for  the  orange  groves 
of  Lisbin,  or  the  mild,  soothing  breezes  of 
Madeira;  or,  perhaps,  to  touch  at  the 
Grand  Canaries,  with  a  flying  visit  to  St 
Helena,  and  a  glimpse  at  Longwood  and 
the  empty  grave  of  Napoleon,  and  then, 
sighting  the  shores  of  the  Great  Dark  Conti- 
nent, to  drop  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  with 
Cape  Town  shining  forth  from  its  tropic 
groves,  with  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Table 
Mountains  rising  behind.  And,  sailing  still 
onward  you  may  make  acquaintance  with  the 
English  settlements  along  the  coast,  with 
Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  —  not 
so  closely  packed  as  this  East  London  of 
ours — ^with  Natal,  and  Portuguese  Delagoa 
Bay.  Ahl  then,  to  be  five-and-twenty 
once  more,  with  a  light  heart  and  a  strong 
pair  of  arms  ;  and  hey  for  the  goldfields  1 
Or,  there  is  the  land  of  wool  for  thoae  who 
would'  be  gentle  shepherds,  or  the  land  of 
ostrfches  for  those  of  a  more  feather-brained 
turn;  and  the  open  veldt  stretches  far 
away  into  those  undiscovered  regions  about 
which  still  hangs  the  glamour  of  mystery 
and  doubt  TUs  way,  too,  for  East  Africa, 
for  Inhambane,  Chiloane,  Quilimane,  and 
Mozambique  —  names  which  recall  the 
sonorous  roll  of  Milton's  epic,  as  he 
describes  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
stretched  beneath  the  prophetic  eje  of  the 
great  patriarch  Adam. 

But  all  these  regions  to  which  the  gang- 
way of  the  big  steamer  invites  us — a  flying 
bridge  which  unites  such  distant  climes — 
these  regions  brought  so  strangely  near  to 
the  imagination  by  the  sight  of  the  ship 
which  will  so  soon  be  on  its  way  thither — 
now  fade  into  the  distance.  For  our  way 
is  to  the  pier-head,  not  to  speed  the  part- 
ing ship,  but  to  welcome  the  approaching 
one. 

Her  homeward  voyage  has  been  watched 
for  by  many  friendly  eyes.  Out  of  two  or 
three  hundred  passengers,  how  few  there 
are  who  have  not  a  friend  or  two  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  arrival,  all  the  way 
from  Africa;  and  to  these  friends  for  a  few 
weeks  the  "mail  and  shipping"  news  in  the 
morning  papers  has  assumed  a  new  interest 
and  significance.  From  port  to  port  the 
vessel's  progress  has  been  traced:  now 
she  has  touched  at  St.  Helena ;  anon  she  is 
telegraphed  from  Madeira ;  and  after  that 


it  is  not  many  days  before  you  read,  hall- 
awake,  perhaps,  as  the  morning  newMheet 
is  brought  to  the  complaining  sluggard: 

"Plymouth.— The  Castle  from  Eirt 

Africa  and  the  Cape.  Landed  mails  lad 
passengers,  and  proceeded  for  LondoiL" 
And  indeed  ere  long  the  postman  with  hii 
sharp  double  knock  drops  into  the  letter- 
box your  correspondence  from  Madaganw 
and  Mozambique.  There  is  a  scrawl,  too, 
from  your  brother-in-law,  Jack  Brown, 
written  at  Plymouth,  on  board  ihip: 
^'Meet  me  at  the  docks,  old  chq>,  ud 
help  us  along  with  Eittie  and  the 
children." 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  wit;h  the 
steamer  at  Plymouth  yesterday,  she  will 
be  in  the  docks  to-day. 

Thus  it  is  we  find  ourselves  on  the  pier- 
head of  the  East  India  Dock,  the  water 
still  low,  but  the  tide  fairly  tamed,  lod 
making  up  the  river,  charged  with  in- 
coming fleets.  The  grand  old  river  lis 
before  us,  with  a  steely  glitter  on  ito 
ripples,  the  wide  reach  of  turbid  wtten 
shut  in  below  by  t^  low  hills  of  the 
Kentish  shore,  while  above  it  is  lost  in  the 
vague  haze  that  encompasses  the  Isle  of 
Dogs.  There  is  the  stretch  of  wharf 
close  at  hand,  the  piles  and  timbers  nimg 
high  above  the  tide,  with  river  steamers 
touching  and  departing ;  the  sqoare,  solid 
railway-station,  and  more  flimsy  Mldhige 
scattered  about;  with  a  low  marshy  shore 
opposite,  jagged  with  the  roofs  of  ahantiee 
and  rough  buildings  of  all  kinda 

With  the  freshening  tide  come  a  whole 
fleet  of  hay-boats,  spreading  their  great 
red  sails  to  the  wind;  and  river  tag^  with 
long  lines  of  barges  trailing  after  them, 
travel  noisily  along.  Then,t)nt  of  a  elood 
of  smoke  and  steam,  comes  the  great, 
floating  castle,  with  a  busy  tug  at  hutd  to 
help  it  round  the  comers.  She  stope,  and 
the  white  steam  rushes  forth  with  a  mightj 
roar. 

Now  the  tug  begins  to  justify  its  name, 
and,  with  a  hawser  on  shore  and  the  tog 
hauling  awi^,  the  big  ship  soon  swings 
round,  her  long  journey  come  to  an  end; 
and  thus  she  forges  slowly  towarda  the 
dockhead,  while  flying  handlines  threaten 
to  decapitate  unwary  spectators,  and  huge 
hawsers  are  hauled  ashore  and  taken  a  turn 
or  two  round  the  big  iron  droms  wUch  an 
set  in  motion  by  hydraulic  power;  and»i 
with  a  haul  here,  and  a  pdl  therei  the  dod 
waU  of  the  ship  glides  against  the  wooden 
wall  of  the  dock,  and  the  word  msj  be 
given,  "Alongside."    Alongside,  hot  not  i 
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inside;  for  there  is  not  as  yet  depth 
BDongh  of  water  in  the  river  to  float  her 
into  her  berth. 

By  this  time,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
ship's  passengers  have  pat  themselves  in 
erideDce.  There  are  rows  of  faces  looking 
over  the  bulwarks ;  people  are  dnstering 
behind  the  poop,  or  looking  oat  from  the 
saloon  deck;  children  are  scampering  ap 
and  down,  and  clambering  about,  locking 
with  all  their  eyes  at  the  scene  about  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  very  much  to  see,  this 
Blftckwall  Reach,  with  its  low  shores  and 
ragged  edge  of  wharves  and  storehouses ; 
its  suggestions  of  "England,  home,  and 
beaaty "  maybe  rather  indirect  ones;  still, 
it  is  home  all  the  same  — the  old  mother- 
land, that  opens  her  arms  to  her  returning 
wanderers. 

Now  that  fiaces  can  be  recognised  on 
board  and  ashore,  people  are  looking 
anxiously  about  for  signs  of  recognition. 
Bat  the  boat  is  before  her  time  (the  biggest 
steamer  in  the  world  would  be  but  a 
''boat''  in  sea-going  vernacular),  and  as  the 
boat  has  come  alongside  so  unexpectedly 
early  there  are  not  many  here  to  meet  her. 
There  are  rough,  weather-beaten  faces 
forward — men  who  look  like  miners  and 
diggers,  and  of  whom  one  would  like  to 
ask  how  they  fared  out  yonder,  and 
whether  they  have  made  a  pile,  or  whether 
they  have  cone  home  with  jast  what  they 
carry  on  their  backs.  There  are  babes  in 
arms,  too,  and  brown  nurses,  with  pleasant 
aquiline  features;  tall,  military  figures; 
women  in  all  kinds  of  wraps ;  but  everybody 
browned  and  sallowed  by  the  sun. 

Thickest  of  all  is  the  cluster  about  the 
captain's  cabin,  where  that  son  of  the  sea, 
with  a  jolly,  smiling  face,  stands  at  the 
door  holding  a  regular  lev^e,  as  passengers 
come  up  one  after  the  other  to  congratu- 
late him  on  the  speedy  passage,  to  shake 
hands,  and  bid  good-bye. 

Before  long  a  gangway  has  been  rigged 
np  between  shore  and  ship,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  official  people  go  on  board — Castom- 
house  officers  with  lanterns  and  note-books, 
who  perhaps  are  going  to  rummage  the 
boat  from  stem  to  stem,  though  what 
they  expect  to  find  in  the  way  of  contra- 
band from  Africa  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
Do  they  manufacture  eau-de-Cologne  at 
the  gold  diggings,  or  is  Zaluland  famous 
^or  its  liqueurs  f  And  then  some  one 
suggests  tobacco.  Yes,  they  do  grow 
tobacco,  these  Africans,  along  the  south 
coast,  and  we  shall  presently  be  smoking 
oor  Cape  cigars,  and  honey-dew  from  Ee^st 


London ;  but  it  is  not  much  of  an  article 
of  commerce  as  yet.  And  after  the 
Customs  marches  a  detachment  of  dock 
labourers,  each  with  a  badge  on  his  arm, 
and  '^Baggage"  marked  thereon  in  red 
letters,  the  envy  of  the  unemployed  who 
are  waiting  on  the  chance  of  a  job  at  the 
dockgatea  And  now  there  is  a  chance 
for  passengers  who  are  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
boat  or  train  to  land  and  get  away.  Here 
is  a  young  fellow  who  has  come  from 
Africa  with  only  a  portmanteau  to  worry 
him,  which  he  slings  on  his  shoulder,  and 
so  away  till  he  meets  the  policeman  at  the 
gate,  who  examines  critically  his  baggage- 
pass,  questions  its  completeness,  csdis  in 
the  advice  of  his  superior  officer,  and  finally 
lets  the  youth  go  rejoicing — happy  youth ! 
who  catches  a  train  next  moment,  and  is 
hurried  off  to  Fenchurch  Street 

The  next  to  emerge  are  three  jolly  souls, 
brown  and  ruddy  and  stout,  who  scamper 
down  the  planks  like  so  many  schoolboys ; 
and  catching  a  friend  by  the  arm,  a  friend 
also  ruddy  and  stout,  who  has  jast  come 
to  meet  them,  they  all  dart  off  on  a  bee- 
line — whither  f  We  will  hazard  n  ab»wd 
guess  that  the  bee-line  points  in  the  Bsc- 
tion  of  the  nearest  ''pub,"  and  that  we 
and  all  mean  a  drink  in  the  freedoni  mb 
luxuriance  of  an  English  bar.  It  is  |&» 
amiable  weakness  that,  shared  hju^ny 
who  have  long  been  exiled  from  their 
native  land.  It  is  an  example,  too,  which 
Jack  Brown  might  be  tempted  to  follow, 
who  has  recognised  his  brother-in-law  by 
this  time,  and  helped  to  haul  him  over  the 
ship's  sida  But  here  his  wife's  sisters 
come  fluttering  along  from  who  knows 
where,  and  there  is  such  a  general  kissing 
and  laughing  and  crying,  sach  hugging  of 
the  children  and  squeezing  of  that  latest 
African  product,  the  baby,  that  the  male 
spectators  stand  by  abashed,  and  repent 
of  their  first  hasty  impalse&  And,  apart 
from  such  impulses,  Jack  is  in  no  hurry 
to  go  ashore.  ''It  is  like  breaking  up 
your  home  and  being  turned  adrift  in  the 
world,"  he  says,  and  he  watches  his  piles 
of  baggage,  as  they  accumulate,  with  a 
heavy  heart 

While  we  have  been  talking,  the  tide, 
which  waits  for  no  man,  has  been  making 
up  for  lost  time ;  foot  after  foot,  it  has 
swallowed  up  the  figures  on  the  gauge  by 
the  outer  sill  of  the  dock.  There  is  seven- 
and-twenty  feet  by  the  mark  outside,  and 
within  the  dock-gates  the  water  is  only 
three  feet  higher. 

''She'll  do    now,"    cries    the    harbour 
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master,  who  has  now  taken  the  command, 
and  the  dock  attendants  ran  to  open  the 
slaices ;  and  before  long,  with  the  rise  of 
the  tide,  the  river  is  higher  than  the  dock, 
and  pnshes  gently  against  the  great  iron 
gates ;  and  the  tng,  which  we  thoaght  had 
gone  home  again,  makes  its  appearance 
once  more  and  takes  the  floating  castle  by 
the  stern,  and  the  drums  on  shore  revolve 
and  haul  away  at  her  head  till  her  nose  is 
fairly  within  the  dock  walls,  and  we  only 
wait  for  the  gates  to  swing  open  before  ns. 
The  lovely  Thames  water,  imprisoned  in 
that  dock  for  twelve  hours,  has  deposited 
such  a  thickness  of  sediment  against  the 
dock  gates  that  a  pressure  of  a  dozen  tons 
or  so  on  the  square  inch — or  maybe  on  the 
square  foot — fails  to  move  them;  but,  with 
backing  and  stopping,  and  then  taking  a 
run,  the  hydraulic  machinery  manages  the 
business  at  last,  and  all  is  clear  in  front 
of  US. 

"  Now  then,  steamer  1 "  cries  the  man  at 
the  handles  of  the  hydraulic  pump.  He 
does  not  mean  us;  we  are  only  a  '*boat." 
But,  obedient  to  his  call,  the  little  '*  Mos- 
quito," the  harbour  tug,  runs  forward,  and, 
laying  hold  of  a  hawser,  pulls  away  till  she 
almost  pulls  herself  out  of  the  water,  and 
in  we  go,  like  a  cork  into  the  neck  of  a 
bottle.  We  squeeze  a  few  fat  and  ropy 
"  fenders  "  into  the  shape  of  pancakes  on 
the  passage,  and  then  we  are  fairly  bottled; 
and,  with  more  hauling  of  hawsers,  and 
with  now  a  pull  and  now  a  push  from  the 
hardy  little  'Mosquito,"  we  are  fairly 
secured  in  our  berth. 

And  now  the  voyage  is  indeed  finished ; 
and  after  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  the 
ocean  voyage,  where  there  were  no  cares 
and  troubles,  and  every  want  was  attended 
to  —  sooner  or  later  —  now  comes  the 
struggle  and  push  and  elbowing  of  life 
ashora  A  great  slide  is  run  out,  and  the 
huge  pQes  of  baggage  are  run  quickly 
ashore  and  into  the  shelter  of  a  roomy 
warehouse.  And  here  the  late  passengers 
assemble  and  gossip  for  awhile,  shake 
hands  with  the  comrades  and  friends  of  a 
voyage,  and  collect  their  belongings.  Every- 
thing is  arranged  alphabetically,  and 
Brown  finds  all  his  lumber  accumulating 
under  a  big  letter  B ;  and  then,  through 
the  warehouse  door,  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
a  quiet  dock-side  street,  with  cabs  waiting 
and  driving  off. 

And  thid  is  the  gate  of  the  great  White 
Man's  Land,  the  door  of  communication 
between  England  and  Africa. 


STARLIGHT  DREAMS. 


Eighteen  years  ago,  John  TyniM 
delivered,  before  the  British  Association  it 
Liverpool,  a  most  remarkable  disconne. 
"  The  Scientific  Use  of  the  ImaginatioQ," 
in  which  he  says :  "  There  are  Tories  evoi 
in  science,  who  regard  imagination  as  a 
faculty  to  be  feared  and  avoided,  rather 
than  employed.  They  had  obaerved  iti 
action  in  weak  vessels,  and  were  duly 
impressed  by  its  disasters.  But  they  mighl 
with  equal  justice  point  to  exploded  boileti 
as  an  argument  against  the  use  of  steam. 
Bounded  and  conditioned  by  co-operate 
Reason,  imagination  becomes  the  mightieit 
instrument  of  the  physical  disooTerei: 
Newton's  passage  from  a  falling  apple  to  a 
falling  moon,  was  a  leap  of  the  imsginatioiL 
And  in  much  that  has  been  recently  said 
about  protoplasm  and  life,  we  have  the 
outgoings  of  the  imagination  guided  and 
controlled  by  the  known  analogies  of 
science.  In  fact,  without  this  power,  our 
knowledge  of  nature  would  be  a  mere 
tabulation  of  coexistences  and  seqn^oea 
We  should  still  believe  in  the  succession  of 
day  and  night,  of  summer  and  winter; 
but  the  soul  of  Force  would  be  dislodged 
from  our  universe ;  causal  relations  would 
disappear,  and  with  them  that  scfenee 
which  is  now  binding  the  parts  of  nature 
to  an  organic  whole." 

In  these  columns,  there  is  insoioent 
space  to  discuss  how  far  imagination  bits 
entered  into  the  latest  manifestationi  of 
science,  as  propounded  in  theories  of  EtoIq- 
tion,  the  Origin  of  Species,  the  Descent  of 
Man,andotherdoctrines  which  haveobtaioed 
wide  acceptance.  All  that  is  attempted, 
now,  is  to  direct  attention  to  an  example 
in  which  Imagination  and  Science  have 
most  conspicuously  marched  hand  in  band. 

There  are  two  very  prolific  French 
writers  who  have  acquired  a  promineot 
and  honourable  position  in  literature,  by 
employing  science  jointly  with  iniagination 
to  accomplish  their  respective  objects,  each 
in  a  very  different  manner,  and  with  Tery 
difierent  ends  in  view. 

One  of  them,  Jules  Verne,  is  well  known 
here  by  numerous  translations  of  his  strange 
romances,  as  well  as  by  spectac  alar  repre- 
sentations, on  the  Paris  stage,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary adventures  which  they  recount 
Example,  '*  Round  the  World  in  Eightj 
Days."  His  works  may  be  said  toilluatrata 
**The  Imaginative  Uses  of  Sdence."  He 
makes  no    pretence  to  inculcate  senooi 
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knowledge,  but  merely  to  amuse  and 
surprise  his  readers  by  the  doings  of  a  set 
of  personages  and  a  series  of  wonderful 
events  impossible  under  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things.  He  must  be  a  bold  man  to 
have  ventured  on  so  startling  a  line  of 
fiction ;  but  in  his  case,  as  in  others,  fortune 
has  favoured  the  brave. 

The  other,  Gamille  Flammarion,  confines 
himself  to  facta  either  actually  ascertained 
or  more  or  less  possible  or  probable,  leaving 
individuals  and  their  fortunes  out  of  the 
question.  He  employs  no  marvellous 
"dramatis  personse,''  like  Jules  Yeme's 
serving  man-of-all-work,  who  could  see 
Jupiter's  satellites  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
jump  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  into  the 
car  of  a  balloon  which  was  passing  close  by. 
His  voluminous  works  are  not  scientific 
novels,  but  very  striking  and  attractive 
instances  of  the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Ima- 
gmation,  endeavouring,  from  the  certain 
knowledge  of  what  really  is,  to  induce  a 
belief  in  what  reasonably  may  be.  He 
strives  to  extend  our  mental  vision,  and 
excites  ua  to  reflect  on  what  may  exist, 
what  mighty  events  may  be  occurring  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  earthly  ken. 

His  last  production,  *'  Rdves  Etoil^s,"*  is 
a  brief  but  fair  specimen  of  the  frame  of 
mind  which  pervades  his  previous  astro- 
nomical speculations.  The  book,  quite 
small,  is  not  dearer — but  much  more  whole- 
some—than  the  cheap  reprints  of  realistic 
novels  now  issued.  And  it  will  be  strange 
if  those  who  read  his  "Starlight  Dreams" 
are  not  thereby  led  to  see  what  he  has  to 
say  in  the  eloquent  pages  of  his  former 
volumes. 

A  dream  which  has  haunted  more  than 
one  imagination,  whether  astronomically 
scientific  or  not,  is  the  possibility  of  com- 
munication with  other  worlds  outside  our 
own.  M.  Plammarion  begins  with  the 
nearest  heavenly  body,  namely,  our  bright- 
faced  satellita 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  the  astronomer 
Littrow,  director  of  the  Vienna  Observa- 
tory, started  the  idea  of  effecting  an  optical 
communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon. 

A  triangle  traced  on  the  lunar  surface  by 
three  luminous  lines,  each  ten  or  twelve 
miles  long,  would  be  visible  here  by  the 
aid  of  our  telescopes.  We  even  observe 
much  smaller  details;  for  instance,  the 
ungular  topographical  tracings  remarked 
in  the  lunar  circus  to  which  the  name  of 

*  "Rfivea  Etoil^,"  Paris,  C.  Marpon  et  E.  Flam- 
marion,  Editeum     Prix :  60  centimes. 


Plato  has  been  given.  Consequently,  a 
triangle,  a  square,  or  a  circle  of  like  di- 
mensions constructed  by  us  on  some  vast 
plain  by  means  of  luminous  points,  either 
reflecting  the  solar  light  during  daytime, 
or  by  electric  light  at  night,  would  be 
visible  by  astronomers  in  the  moon,  sup- 
posing those  astronomers  to  exist  and  to 
possess  optical  instruments  equivalent  to 
our  own. 

The  inference  is  as  plain  as  may  be.  If 
we  were  to  observe  on  the  moon  a  triangle 
correctly  drawn,  we  should  be  not  a  little 
puzzled.  We  should  either  refer  it  to  some 
optical  illusion,  or  we  should  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  chances  of  geological  dis- 
turbance could  have  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  regular  geometrical  figura 
No  doubt  we  should  in  the  end  feel  obliged 
to  admit  this  very  exceptional  possibility. 
But  if,  all  at  once,  we  saw  the  triangle 
change  into  a  square,  and,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  be  replaced  by  a  circle,  we 
should  then,  quite  reasonably,  allow  that 
an  intelligent  effect  proves  an  intelligent 
cause,  and  we  should  be  led  to  conclude 
that  those  geometrical  figures  revealed  the 
presence  of  geometricians  on  the  neighbour- 
ing world. 

From  that,  to  demanding  the  reason  for 
the  formation  of  those  figures  on  the  lunar 
soil,  and  inquiring  why  and  with  what 
object  our  unknown  brethren  traced  them, 
is  only  a  step  very  quickly  made.  Could 
it  be  with  the  hope  and  intention  of  enter- 
ing into  communication  with  us)  The 
hypothesis  is  not  so  very  absurd. 

Why,  after  all,  should  not  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moon  be  more  inquisitive,  more  in- 
telligent than  we  are )  Why  should  they 
not  suppose  that  the  earth  may  be  inhabited 
as  well  as  their  own  little  world?  And 
why  should  not  their  geometrical  signals 
be  made  with  the  object  of  inquiring 
whether  we  really  do  exist)  Moreover, 
an  answer  is  not  difficult.  They  exhibit  a 
triangle;  we  can  reproduce  it  here.  If 
they  trace  a  circle,  we  can  do  the  same. 
And  thus  we  shall  have  established  a 
correspondence  between  earth  and  sky  for 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

Since  geometry  is  absolutely  the  same 
for  the  inhabitants  of  every  planet,  since 
two  and  two  make  four  throughout  the 
regions  of  infinite  space,  the  signals  thus 
exchanged  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon  would  not  be  more  obscure  than  the 
hieroglyphics  which  ChampoUion  succeeded 
in  deciphering.     Communication,  once  ac- 
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complished,  would  soon  become  regulAr 
and  prodactive.  The  moon,  indeed,  is 
close  at  hand — distant  only  thirty  times 
the  earth's  diameter.  Many  a  veteran 
rural  postman  has  walked  as  many  mUes 
during  the  course  of  his  official  rounda  A 
telegraphic  dispatch  would  reach  it  in  a 
second  and  a  quarter. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  nothing  has  been  remarked 
on  the  moon  which  can  betray  the  existence 
there  of  an  intelligent  race  of  human 
beings.  Kevertheless,  astronomers  who 
specially  observe  our  satellite  and  per- 
severinely  study  Its  singular  aspects,  are 
generally  of  opinion  that  this  heavenly 
body  is  not  so  utterly  dead  as  it  seems. 
We  ought  not  to  forget  that,  in  the  actual 
state  of  optics,  it  is  difficult  to  apply  to  the 
observation  of  the  moon  a  magnifying 
power  superior  to  two  thousand.  A  view 
of  the  moon,  two  thousand  times  nearer 
than  it  is  in  the  heavens,  only  brings  it  to 
a  distance  from  us  of  one  hundred  and  ten, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  But 
what  can  we  distinguish  at  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  1  A  vast  army 
on  the  march)  A  great  city?  Perhaps, 
still  it  is  doubtful. 

What  is  certain,  is  that  enigmatical 
variations  are  even  now  taking  place  on  its 
surface — notably  in  the  area  of  the  circus 
Plato,  already  mentioned.  What  is  also 
certain  is,  that  the  lunar  globe,  forty  nine 
times  smaller  than  the  earth,  and  eighty- 
one  times  lighter,  causes  weight  on  its 
surface  to  be  six  times  weaker  than  that 
which  exists  on  the  surface  of  our  planet ; 
so  that  an  atmosphere  analogous  to  that 
which  we  breathe,  would  be  six  times  more 
rarefied,  and  difficult  to  be  perceived  by  us. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  this 
neighbouring  world  should  be  so  widely 
diflferent  to  our  own.  Moreover,  beheld 
from  a  balloon,  at  an  altitude  of  only 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  feet,  the  earth 
appears  desert,  uninhabited,  silent  as  an 
enormous  cemetery.  The  traveller  who 
should  reach  us  from  the  moon  in  a  balloon, 
might  doubt,  at  that  trifling  distance, 
whether  there  were  people  in  France,  or 
hubbub  in  Paris. 

^  The  death4)ke  aspect  of  our  pale  satellite 
did  not  offer  much  encouragement  for  the 
realisation  of  Littrow's  original  project. 
Consequently,  other  speculators  allowed 
their  imaginations  to  fly  ofl*  to  the  planet 
Mars,  whicb,  although  never  nearer  to  us 
than  fourteen  million  leagues,  is  the  best 
known  of  all  the  worlds  in  the  sky,  and 


which  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  the 
world  we  live  in  that,  if  we  were  saddenlj 
transported  thither,  we  should  hardly  Id 
ourselves  out  of  our  element 

The  aspect  of  Mars,  in  fact,  conioleiiu 
a  little  for  that  of  the  moon.  We  might 
fancy  ourselves,  really,  in  some  terresWiil 
region.  Continents,  seas,  islands,  Bhoies, 
peninsulas,  capes,  gulfs,  clouds,  rains,  in- 
undations, snows,  winters  and  sammen^ 
springs  and  autumns,  days  and  nights— all 
are  there  exactly  as  with  us.  The  yean 
are  longer,  consisting  of  six  hundred  sad 
eighty-seven  days,  but  the  intensity  of  the 
seasons  is  absolutely  the  same  as  0Qr»,  for 
the  inclination  of  its  axis  is  the  sama  The 
days  are  also  a  trifle  longer,  since  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  Mars  takes  twenty- 
four  hours,  thirty -seven  minutes,  asd 
twenty-three  seconds;  but  the  difference 
is  not  great.  And  please  note,  all  this  is 
known  with  precision.  The  diurnal  roU^ 
tion,  for  instance,  is  determined  within 
the  tenth  of  a  second. 

When  we  behold  the  polar  snowi  (m 
Mars  melting  in  spring,  the  sharplj-cDt  | 
continents,  the  mediterranean  sets  with 
their  deeply  indented  bays— the  whole 
varied  and  suggestive  geographical  cod- 
figuration — we  cannot  help  askmg  whether 
the  sun,  which  illumines  Mars  as  well  as 
the  earth,  can  possibly  shine  opon  no 
living  creature  there ;  whether  those  tms 
fecundate  nothing ;  whether  there  be  no 
live  thing — no  bird  or  beast— to  brea^e 
the  atmosphere ;  and  whether  Mars,  which 
rushes  so  rapidly  through  space  that  we 
can  follow  its  progress  from  week  to  week, 
and  even  from  day  to  day,  is  like  an  express 
train  travelling  along  a  raihroad  withoat 
passengers  or  merchandise. 

The  idea  that  the  earth  on  which  we 
live  could  revolve,  as  it  does,  round  the 
suD,  without  being  inhabited  by  any 
animated  organism  whatsoever,  seeins  &0 
inconsistent  that  it  is  diflScult  to  admit  its 
possibility.  We  cannot  conceive  that  the 
energies  of  Nature,  which  would  be  as 
potent  there  as  they  are  here,  should 
remain  eternally  inactive  and  sterila 

But  the  distance  of  this  planet  is  ao 
great  that,  although  far  superior  to  the 
moon  in  volume,  it  appears,  at  its  nearest 
approach  to  us,  sixty-Uiree  times  smaller. 
So  that  a  telescope  which  magnifies  only 
sixty-three  times,  shows  us  Mars  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  moon  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  A  magnifying  power  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty  would  give  «  * 
diameter  ten  times  laiger  than  onr  catel- 
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lite'8  M  we  behold  it  with  our  unaided 
vkioD,  only,  if  any  attempt  were  ever 
made  to  effect  a  oommunication  between 
Mars  and  ounelvee,  the  aignals  must 
evidenUy  be  on  a  much  vaster  scale  than  in 
the  case  of  correspondence  with  the  moon. 

Bat  may  not  the  inhabitants  of  Mars 
hsYS  abeady  taken  the  initiative  1  And 
is  it  not  we  who  have  failed  to  understand 
themt 

Astronomical  instruments  were  not 
inrented  here  untU  the  year  1609,  and 
the  principal  geographical  details  of  Mars 
have  only  been  observed  since  1858. 
Complete  observations  of  its  geography 
only  date  from  1862.  The  first  deUiled 
triaDgolation  of  the  planet,  comprising 
the  fimallest  objects  visible  by  the  tele- 
leope  and  measured  by  the  micrometer, 
was  begun  in  1877,  continued  in  1879, 
and  terminated  in  1882.  It  is  therefore 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
planet  Mars  has  been  within  the  reach 
of  complete  terrestrial  observation. 

According  to  the  most  probable  cosmo- 
gonic  theory,  Mars  is  anterior  to  our  planet 
by  several  millions  of  years,  and  much 
more  advanced  in  its  destiny.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Mars  may  have  been  making  aignals 
to  us  for  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
years,  without  anybody  on  earth  suspect- 
ing it.  The  means  of  perceiving  signals 
were  wanting,  even  if  we  had  the  gift 
of  interpreting  their  meaning. 

The  state  of  the  case  at  present  is  this. 
The  geographical  map  of  Mars  has  lately 
been  made,  with  infinite  care,  by  Schia- 
paieUi,  the.  able  director  of  the  Milan 
Observatory.  Now,  on  this  map,  which 
ia  given  in  Flammarion's  richlv  illustrated 
Volume,  ''Les  Terres  dn  Giel,"  we  may 
remark  the  presence  of  bright  spots^ 
shining  like  snow  illumined  by  the  sun. 
That  their  brightness  is  due  to  snow,  is 
scarcely  probable,  because  they  occur 
close  to  the  equator  and  in  the  tropics, 
as  w^  as  in  higher  latitudes.  They 
can  hardly  be  the  summits  of  moun- 
tains, for  they  are  close  to  seas, 
and  are  so  symmetrically  disposed  in 
relation  to  certain  rectilinear  canals,  that 
they  compel  us  involuntarily  to  take  them 
for  geodesic  landmarks.  We  notice 
triangles,  squares,  and  oblongs. 

M.  Flammarion  is  far  from  asserting 
that  these  luminous  points  have  been 
80  placed  by  engineers  or  astronomers, 
or  that  the  sixty  straight,  paraUel, 
and  doable  canals,  in  the  same  planet, 
which  enable   the  seas  to    communicate 


with  each  other,  are  the  work  of  the 
inhabitants.  Nature  is  so  rich  in  processes 
that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  limit  her 
modes  of  action.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
people  of  Mars  intended  to  attract  our 
attention  by  signals,  this  method  would  be 
one  of  the  simplest,  and  even  is  the  only 
one  which  has  hitherto  been  imagined 
hera  Finally,  if  such  were  the  case,  it 
would  be  we  who  have  failed  to  under- 
stand it 

In  which  there  is  nothing  that  ought  to 
surprise  ua  The  inhabitants  of  earth  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  the  heavens. 
The  great  majority — perhaps  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred — do  not  know  on 
what  they  are  walkbg,  and  have  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  reality.  Their 
thoughts  are  confined  to  eating,  drinking, 
amassing  objects  of  divers  kinds,  patrio- 
tically killing  each  other  and  being  killed ; 
but,  as  to  inquiring  where  they  are  and 
what  the  universe  is,  that  is  no  business  of 
theirs.  Their  native  ignorance  suffices  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mars,  on  the  ccmtrary, 
possessing  a  much  older  civilisation  than 
ours,  may  be  much  more  advanced  in  the 
way  of  progress  and  be  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  Martial  Academies 
have  declared  the  earth  to  be  uninhabited 
and  uninhabitable,  because  it  is  not  identi- 
cally the  same  as  their  own  country ;  be* 
cause  it  has  only  one  moon,  whereas  they 
have  two ;  because  our  years  are  too  short; 
because  our  sky  is  often  cloudy,  whilst 
theirs  is  almost  always  bright ;  and  for  a 
thousand  sundry  reasons,  one  as  completely 
conclusive  as  the  other. 

After  steam,  the  telegraph,  the  electric 
light,  and  the  telephone,  would  pot  the 
discovery  of  undoubted  proofs  that  hu- 
manity exists  in  another  region  of  our 
solar  archipelago  be  the  most  marvellous 
crowning  of  the  nineteenth  century's 
scientific  glory ) 

And  this  is  only  one  of  M.  Flammarion's 
dreams — which  may  not  all,  perhaps,  be 
dreams. 

liED    TO^WERS. 

By  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE. 
Autfunr  qf  "  Oerald,"  "  AUxia,"  «te.,  etc 


PART  n. 

CHAPTER  Vlir.      BOIS-LE  COMTE. 

When  Captain  Percival  first  came  to 
the  Chateau  de  la  Tour  Blanche  he  had  no 
intention  of  staying  there  more  than  a 
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few  days.  Even  ideas  of  rufihiDg  away  the 
next  morning  had  crossed  his  mind  several 
times,  when  Gelia's  matter- of -factness 
or  her  husband's  good-homoor  bored  him 
beyond  endurance,  or  when  some  fancied 
little  slight  upset  the  balance  of  his  temper 
more  than  usual.  But  still  he  lingered  on 
from  day  to  day,  treated  by  everyone  with 
much  more  kindness  than  he  deserved, 
and  quite  incapable  of  knowing  that  his 
departure  might  be  something  of  a  relief 
to  two  at  least  of  the  family. 

He  lounged  about  the  old  place  in  the 
glorious  heat  of  June,  and  watched  them 
all,  not  caring  much  to  share  in  any  of 
their  doings,  but  making  his  remarks 
freely  after  his  own  fashion.  They  in- 
dulged him  and  endured  his  ways  just  as 
other  people  had  done  before,  for  he  was 
origin^,  and  could  be  very  pleasant  when 
he  liked.  There  was  no  stififness  to  be 
seen  anywhere,  except  in  the  face  and 
manner  of  old  Pierre,  who  disliked  the 
English  stranger  so  much  that  he  would 
hardly  wait  upon  him.  As  to  Celia,  her 
tiresome  cousin  had  apparently  lost  the 
power  of  worrying  her  which  he  had 
certainly  possessed  when  he  first  came  to 
the  cb&teau.  To  a  creature  of  his  tempe- 
rament, there  was  something  vexatious  in 
the  interest  she  took  in  everything  that 
went  on  round  her  :  in  her  husband's 
plans  and  pursuits,  in  Antoinette's  lessons, 
in  the  poor  people,  the  Cur6  and  his 
charities,  the  dogs,  the  horses,  the  farm, 
the  vineyard.  If  she  was  not  busy  with 
some  of  these  things,  she  was  working  hard 
at  her  embroidery.  She  did  not  feel  the 
heat,  though  to  Vincent^  an  old  Indian, 
it  was  almost  overpowering;  she  walked 
about  all  day  with  a  large  white  parasol, 
and  was  always  calling  Antoinette  to  go 
with  her.  Feelings  of  unreasoning  anger 
devoured  Vincent :  he  was  stupicious  of 
Ceh'a,  refusing  in  his  heart  to  believe  that 
she  cared  a  straw  for  all  these  things ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  jealous  of  them 
all,  of  everything  and  everybody  that 
seemed  to  occupy  and  interest  her ;  they 
were  all  his  enemies,  his  rivals;  he  felt 
himself  neglected  and  thrown  aside  for 
them  every  hour  of  the  day.  Sometimes 
he  almost  hated  Celia;  and  there  had 
always  been  more  earnest  than  play  in  his 
amiable  wish  that  he  might  have  the 
chance  of  burning  her  house  down. 

So  the  days  went  on,  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  La  Tour  Blanche,  with  its  usual 
light-hearted  sweetness,  Vincent  moved 
about  rather  like   a  spirit  of  darkness. 


Everybody  else  was  happy,  it  seemed;  tat 
his  pecnlfarities  did  not  trouble  them 
much.  After  all,  he  reflected,  he  did  not 
belong  to  them;  his  humours  did  not 
matter  to  them ;  the  politeness  with  which 
they  treated  him  cost  them  nothing.  He 
was  unhappy,  though  not  nearly  so  much 
so  as  he  thought  himself.  He  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  away,  though  he 
knew  he  had  better  not  stay ;  but  heirii 
tolerably  sure — not  being  omniscient,  irith 
all  his  cleverness — that  he  hurt  nohodj 
but  himself  by  staying. 

When  he  had  been  about  three  weeb 
at  La  Tour  Blanche,  a  stupid  little  thing 
happened.  As  Celia  had  told  him,  there 
were  very  few  people  in  the  country  it 
this  time,  but  these  few  were  very  sodtble, 
and  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other.  Ose 
day  he  went  with  his  friends  to  dine  with 
some  distant  cousins  of  Achille's,  who  lived 
about  ten  miles  ofif.  He  had  hslf  wanted 
to  stay  at  home ;  but  Celia,  knowing  hia 
better  than  he  knew  himself,  insifited  o& 
his  going.  They  were  nice  people,  she 
said;  they  had  always  been  kmd  to  her, 
and  their  ch&teau  was  very  old  and  caiion& 
She  did  not  tell  Vincent  that  if  he  Btayed 
at  home,  though  by  hia  own  choice,  be 
would  feel  himself  injured  and  neglected, 
and  would  be  in  a  bad  temper  all  the  next 
day. 

'*  Come ;  I  want  you,"  she  sud  IdndJy. 
"  You  don't  so  very  often  do  anyttflng  to 
please  me." 

"  Don't  I )  And  whose  fault  ia  that^  I 
wonder,"  said  Vincent. 

But  he  submitted,  and  went. 

It  was  all  as  Celia  had  described  it,  and 
rather  amusing.  The  people  were  land 
and  old-fashioned,  very  demonstratiTe, 
tremendous  Boyalists,  living  quite  oat  oi 
the  world,  and  talldng  so  fast  that  a 
foreigner  could  hardly  understand  then. 
Their  chateau  dated  from  the  time  of 
Fran9ois  Premier,  part  of.  it  earlier  BtOl ; 
it  had  several  great  strong  towers,  a 
•<colombier"  large  enough  for  all  the 
pigeons  in  the  country,  and  vast  rooms 
leading  one  into  the  other — terrible  in 
winter,  desolate  enoagh  even  on  a  amnmer 
evening,  though  deliciously  cooL  N<^ 
modern  restorer  had  found  his  way  into 
the  Chateau  of  Bois-le-Comte ;  no  modera 
wealth  and  taste  had  furnished  the^e 
rooms  in  one  correct  style  or  another. 
The  windows  were  shaded  with  mean 
chintz  curtains;  and  apindle-legged  for* 
niture,  which  might  have  dated  from  the 
Firat  Empire,  stood  stiffly  on  the  bare 
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floors.  From  the  great  high  pale  walls 
looked  down  a  collection  of  the  strangest 
family  portraits  that  Vincent  had  ever 
seeD.  The  old  plate  and  china,  however, 
were  magnificent^  the  dinner  was  perfectly 
cooked,  and  enormoasly  lone;  and  both 
hosts  and  guests  were  fall  of  Kindness  and 
goodbnmonr.  It  was  not  a  large  party — 
only  Monsienr  and  Madame  de  Oemay, 
and  some  other  people  from  an  opposite 
direction.  These,  and  the  people  of  the 
bouse,  were  devoted  to  AchUle  and  Gelia. 
Antoinette  had  her  confidences  with  one  or 
two  other  young  giils.  Vincent  would 
baye  found  him&elf  rather  left  out  in  the 
conversation  if  Madame  de  Cemay  had 
not  exerted  herself  to  be  agreeable  to  him. 
Sbe  was  not  fond  of  the  English,  it  was 
true ;  but  this  was  a  good-lookiog  man — a 
soldier,  with  pomething  interesting  about 
bim.  It  would  do  him  no  harm,  she 
probably  thought,  to  realise  that  there 
were  other  handRome  women  in  the  world 
besides  his  cousin ;  those  discontented  eyes 
of  his  might  be  better  employed  than  in  fol- 
lowing the  pretty  marquise  for  ever.  If 
there  was  any  further  malice  in  Madame 
de  Cemay 's  motive,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  been  AchiUe 
de  Montmirairs  most  intimate  friends, 
before  his  second  marriage  disappointed 
them,  and  changed  everything. 

Vincent  had  no  particular  objection  to 
flirting  with  Madame  de  Cemay.  Though 
in  theory  be  disliked  Frenchwomen,  he 
was  as  ready  to  be  flattered  and  spoilt  by 
a  Frenchwoman  as  by  anybody  else. 
Madame  de  Ceroay  had  fine  eyes  and  a 
pretty  complexion,  knew  how  to  amuse 
herself  and  other  people,  did  not  care  much 
what  she  said,  and  was  bent  on  being 
agreeable  to  him.  Perhaps,  after  all,  S 
Delia  looked  that  way,  she  might  as  well 
see  how  thoroughly  well  he  was  enter- 
tained for  once.  So  thought  Percival  to 
hisuelf. 

After  dinner,  as  he  and  Madame  de 
Cemay  were  going  back  with  the  others 
into  the  drawing-room,  passing  through  one 
or  two  great  bare  vaults  of  dimly-lighted 
rooms,  he  suddenly  stooped  to  pick  up  a 
rose  which  somebody  before  them  had  just 
let  f  aU. 

At  the  same  moment  Antoinette  sprang 
forward  from  behind 

"Ah  I  you  saw  it — mamma's  rose.  Shall 
I  give  it  back  to  her ) " 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Vincent,  quietly 
keeping  possession.  "I  picked  it  up; 
it  is  my  prize,  not  yoursi  mademoiselle." 


"  But  she  will  miss  it;  she  will  want  it,'' 
said  the  girl  smiling. 

"Then  I  will  give  it  back  to  her." 

"And  a  very  pretty  one,  too,"  said 
Madame  de  Cemay,  admiriug  the  rose, 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand  "  I  like  tiiat 
wild  sort  of  rose,  myself:  cream,  flushed 
with  red,  like  a  sunrise,  if  I  am  not  too 
poetical  But  it  is  not  so  like  Madame  de 
MontmiraQ ;  it  is  not  the  right  rose  for  her." 

"  And  why  not^  pray,  madame  ? "  asked 
Vincent 

'*  How  do  I  know  1 "  said  the  Baronne, 
and  she  looked  critically  at  the  rose,  her 
lips  trembling  with  mischief  "  It  is  one 
of  those  things  one  feels  and  cannot  ex- 
plain. You  certainly  ought  not  to  want 
an  explanation — ^you  feel  it  just  as  I  do. 
There  is  too  much  abandon,  too  much  care- 
lessness, about  this  roF.e ;  what  shall  I  say? 
it  has  a  passion,  a  sentiment,  which  hardly 
suits  our  pretty  marquise.  If  I  gave  her 
a  roee  it  would  be  a  blash  rose,  something 
between  white  and  pink,  with  softly- 
rounded  leaves  which  always  keep  their 
place^  and  carry  their  lovely  bloom — a 
certain  strength  in  all  their  softness.  As 
to  this  wOd  thing  here,  it  is  a  Bohemian,  a 
gipsy  of  a  rose.  Give  it  to  me,  monsieur. 
I  am  an  old  woman,  but  it  suits  me  better 
than  it  suits  madame  your  cousin." 

"Tou  make  the  rose  so  interesting, 
madame,  that  I  think  I  mnst  keep  it 
myself,"  said  Vincent ;  and  just  then  the 
master  of  the  house  came  up  to  talk  to 
Madame  de  Cemay,  and  he  moved  away, 
carrying  his  rose  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

Later  in  the  evening  they  went  out,  and 
sat  in  the  warm  soft  moonlight,  on  a  kind 
of  high  terrace  or  raniparb  overlooking  a 
deep  moat,  now  dry  and  ivy-grown.  The 
great  white  walls  of  the  chateau,  with 
loophole  slits  of  windows,  closed  them  in 
on  two  sides;  then  there  was  the  draw- 
bridge,  now  fixed,  leading  out  to  a  wide 
court-yard. 

Everybody  sat  in  a  circle,  talking ;  little 
dogs  ^  played  about ;  Antoinette,  still 
childish,  wandered  ofi*  with  her  young 
friends;  and  Vincent  presently  slipped 
away  too,  and  strolled  along  by  the  wall 
of  the  moat  and  leaned  over  it,  gazing  into 
the  dim  depths  beneath,  rather  sulky  and 
alone. 

Every  one  had  been  very  civil  to  him, 
but  Celia  had  left  him  too  much  to  her 
friends;  she  had  not  looked  at  him  or 
spoken  to  him  through  that  whole  evening, 
though  she  mnst  have  sten  him  standing 
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about  waiting  for  the  Blighteat  encourage- 
ment to  give  her  back  her  roee. 

Sttddenlji  as  he  stood  there,  he  mattered 
something  indignantly,  and  threw  the  rose 
over  the  low  wall  At  the  same  moment, 
before  it  had  reached  the  grassy  ditch 
below,  a  voice  close  to  him  exclaimed : 

*'  Mon  Dieu !  Poor  rose  1  I  would  not 
have  treated  you  like  that.  But  no  doubt 
you  are  punished  for  the  crimes  of  some- 
body else." 

Vincent  started,  and  laughed  nervously. 
Madame  de  Cemay  was  standing  by  his 
side,  looking  very  handsome  and  smiling 
in  the  moonlight,  and  waving  her  fan. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madame.  I  did  not 
hear  you.  I  thought  I  was  alone,"  he  said, 
and  for  once  he  was  confused. 

"People  cannot  expect  to  be  alone  at  a 
dinner-party/'  said  Madame  de  Oemay. 
*'And  people  with  well-regulated  minds 
don't  wish  it  Have  I  offmded  you  I  I 
am  sorry ;  but  you  interest  me.  The  fact 
is,  as  my  husband  tells  me,  I  am  too  soft- 
hearted. I  can't  enjoy  myself  when  other 
people  are  looking  mis^able." 

'*And  you  think  that  I  am  looking 
miserable  ? "  said  Vincent 

"Well— not  too  happy." 

"  You  are  kinder  than  most  people,"  he 
said,  standing  upright  before  her,  and  look- 
ing on  the  ground.  "Most  people  enjoy 
the  miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures." 

"And  who,  for  instance,  is  so  bar- 
barous ) " 

"Most  people,  if  they  are  perfectly 
contented  themselves,  expect  all  the  world 
to  be  so  too." 

"  Even  the  hearts  that  they  have  trodden 
under  foot^  on  their  way  to  victory,"  mur- 
mured Madame  de  Cemay.  "Well,  yes, 
dear  monsieur,  there  is  plenty  of  that  lund 
of  hardness  in  the  world;  but  I  did  not 
know  it  was  common  among  your  excellent 
English." 

"A  great  deal  of  it  is  put  on;  it  is  not 
real  But  when  people  have  chosen  wrong, 
they  choose  to  stick  to  their  ohoiee,  and  pre- 
tend they  like  it  I  suspect  that  that  sort 
of  thing  is  more  English  tiian  French,"  said 
Vincent.  He  seemed,  somehow,  to  be 
thinking  aloud.  Madame  de  Cemay 
opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  listened  with 
aU  her  ears. 

"  Fate  is  hard  on  all  of  us,  sometimes. 
But  there  is  compensation — ^generally,  at 
least" 

"  Some  people  don't  want  any." 

"Then  they  must  be  excellent — or, 
perhaps,  happier  than  you  think." 


"  Oh,  perfectly  happy.  Nobody  oouid 
doubt  that," said  Vincent;  and  asMsdame 
de  Oemay  paused  for  a  moment^  looking 
at  him  curiously,  the  talk  at  the  far  end 
of  the  terrace  broke  into  sudden  peals  of 
laughter ;  Celia's  laugh,  always  particolarly 
si^eet,  rang  dear  among  the  rest  At  tie 
same  time  there  was  a  poshing  back  of 
chairs  on  the  gravel,  and  a  distant  growi 
of  thunder  seemed  to  explain  the  tnltsy 
heaviness  of  heat  which  had  brooded  over 
the  evening. 

"  The  air  is  very  electric,"  said  Madune 
de  Cemay,  amiably.  "There  will  bei 
storm,  and  after  that  you  will  feel  better 
And,  if  you  like,  monsieur,  I  can  show  joq 
a  little  staircase  which  leads  down  into  the 
moat.  You  will  easily  find  your  rose: 
see  it  from  here." 

"Thank  you,  madame,  but  it  may  u 
well  stay  where  it  is,"  said  Vincent,  ratba 
crossly. 

"Well,  yes,  as  your  cousin  does  not 
seem  to  miss  it,  I  agree  with  yoo.  6at 
now  you  perceive  that  you  might  as  well 
have  riven  it  to  me." 

"  All,  no,  madame,"  he  said  with  a  laogK 
"  you  are  quite  clever  enough  to  see  that 
that  was  impossible." 

"  But  this  is  very  serious ! "  saidHadimfl 
de  Cemay,  with  a  half-joking  air  of  syn- 
pathy.  "  You  have  no  idea  of  the  ooofi- 
dences  you  have  made  to  me  this  eveoiDg^" 

"  Have  1 1"  he  said.  "  I  dont  think  lo. 
It  is  your  wonderful  perception." 

"  I  am  not  geneivdly  supposed  to  be 
stupid.  I  tell  you,  you  interest  me,  ai^  I 
have  a  fancy  for  knowing  people's  histoiitf. 
So  now  I  know  a  little  bit  ct  youns  vail 
don't  blame  you." 

"There  is  no  one  to  be  blamed,"  he 
began,  turning  upon  her  almost  sagiilj;  < 
but  the  group  was  breaking  up,  and  now 
Celia  came  to  meet  tiiem  along  the  tenaoe. 

"  Have  you  seen  Antoinette  1 "  she  aaid. 
"  We  are  going.  Where  is  my  roae,  Vm- 
cent  1    I  thought  I  saw  it  in  your  hand." 

"Ah,  there!"  laughed  Madame  de 
Ownay.  "After  carrying  it  about  for 
an  hour,  and  refusing  to  give  it  to  m% 
and  finally  dropping  it  into  the  most — " 

"Oh,  it  does  not  matter  in  the  leas^' 
said  Celia  amiably.  "  It  would  have  been 
quite  faded  l^  tfaoa  time." 

Vincent  Percival  was  not  all  bad,  or  ail 
foolish.  He  remembered  too  kts<li«t  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  this  Freachwoottn 
and  Celia;  their  manner  to  each  other,  witb 
all  its  poUtenees,  was  enough  to  tell  utj- 
one  thak    The  idiotey  of  hii  beha?ioai 
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appeared  to  him,  as  they  drove  home,  in 
BomethiDg  of  its  proper  light  The 
thunderstorm  had  come  on  quickly,  and 
the  last  five  miles  of  their  way  was  through 
pouring  sheets  of  rain,  constant  cracking 
peals  of  thunder,  and  lightning,  terrible 
and  beautiful,  which  came  flashing  every 
minute,  illuminating  the  broad  sweeps  of 
country,^  the  woods,  the  distant  hills,  all 
lost  again  instantly  in  a  blackness  deeper 
than  ordinary  night. 

"  I  am  afraid  our  fine  weather  is  breaking 
up,"  said  M.  de  MontmiraiL 

''  Ah,  what  a  pity !  It  will  spoil  all  the 
roses,"  cried  his  daughter. 

''I  must  be  breaking  up  too,''  said 
Vincent  from  his  comer.  <'I  should 
be  glad  to  be  back  in  Paris  to-morrow 
night,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send 
me  to  the  station." 

A  flash  of  lightning  at  the  moment 
showed  Gelia's  face.  She  was  looking  up 
with  quite  a  new  expression  —  startled 
dismay  ;  a  sudden  pain  which  rushed  to 
the  surface,  before  she  had  time  to  hide  it 

"  To-morrow  1 "  she  said. 

"Mv  dear  cousin,"  said  Achille,  with 
grave  kindness,  "  I  am  afraid  we  have  not 
made  your  visit  pleasant  to  you.  Or  is  it 
that  you  dislike  our  storms  ?  There  is 
something  of  the  fiery  south  in  them,  it  is 
true ;  but  they  don't  come  every  day." 

"  Thanks.  I  have  had  a  very  jolly  viut, 
and  I  like  your  storms — they  are  the  real 
thing,"  said  Vincent  *^  3ut  I  have  been 
idling  here  for  three  weeks  now,  very  much 
in  your  way,  all  of  you " 

''  Du  tout — not  at  all,  my  cousin,  I  assure 
you,"  ezdaimed  Achille. 

Another  flash  of  lightning,  and  Gelia's 
face  again  in  the  dark  comer ;  this  time  it 
was  quiet  and  thoughtful,  and  she  was 
lookbg  down.  As  Vincent  looked,  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little,  and  pulled 
her  wraps  more  closely  round  her. 

"You  are  very  good,"  he  said  to  the 
Marquis.  "  But  these  things  must  come  to 
an  end." 

"  But  you  will  come  again." 

Vincent  did  not  find  that  his  hostess 
made  any  objection  to  his  going  away. 
She  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course^  like  most 
other  things,  and  did  not  trouble  herself  to 
express  any  regrets.  He  was  half  glad 
that  it  was  so  easily  settled,  half  savage  at 
her  apparent  indifferenca 

'*  She  would  make  more  fuss  if  some  fool 
of  a  Frenchman  were  going  away,  after 
being  here  two  nights — M.  de  Geraay^  cr 
that  old  fellow  at  Bois-le-Gomte."  Vincent 


told  himself,  as  he  came  down  to  breakfast 
that  last  morning,  and  heard  her  laughing 
with  Antoinette  before  he  reached  the 
dining-room.  "I  wish  I  had  never  come," 
he  went  on  thinking.  "  Why  did  I  come  1 
Because  I  wanted  to  see  what  her  life  was 
like,  and  whether  she  was  changed,  and  so 
on.  Well,  her  life  is  a  poor  sort  of  thing, 
and  she  is  not  changed.  Just  the  same 
cold-blooded  creature ;  and  yet — well,  there 
is  no  understanding  her." 

He,  perhaps,  understood  her  still  less 
when  after  breakfast  it  appeared  that  she 
was  going  to  drive  with  him  herself  to  the 
station  at  Saint  Bernard.  It  would  be 
convenient  to  her,  she  said ;  she  had  busi- 
ness in  the  town ;  she  made  no  pretence  of 
wishing  to  see  him  ofi",  merely  saying  in 
her  ci^  way,  **I  can  drop  you  at  the 
station."  But  why  should  she  have  done 
it  at  all) 

"  I  would  have  gone  with  pleasure,"  said 
the  Marquis,  ''  but  I  have  an  engagement 
at  the  Mairie." 

"I  know  you  have,  mon  ami,"  said 
his  wife.  "And  I  won't  take  Antoinette, 
because  I  know  she  does  not  want  to 
come." 

"  But  anything  you  like,"  the  girl  began ; 
but  her  stepmother  put  her  aside  very 
gently,  but  decidedly. 

<'  It  is  all  arranged,"  she  said.  "  The 
carriage  will  be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  Vincent — if  you  will  be  ready  : "  and 
she  went  out  of  the  room. 

So  Gaptain  Percival  ended  his  first  visit 
to  La  Tour  Blanche.  It  was  a  glorious 
day  after  the  rain ;  all  the  world  fresh  and 
glittering  with  raindrops,  under  a  sky  which 
looked  as  if  it  knew  no  storms.  The 
Marquis  and  Antoinette  stood  on  the 
terrace,  and  wished  him  a  good  journey. 
Achille  was  kind  and  smiling,  as  usual,  and 
shouted  some  little  commission  to  his  wife 
at  the  last  moment  Antoinette  looked  a 
little  grave.  When  the  carriage  had  whirled 
off  down  the  avenue,  she  turned  to  her 
father,  and  with  a  little  movement  of 
involuntary  relief  put  her  hand  in  his  arm. 

*'  I  wonder  if  mamma's  cousin  has  many 
friends,"  she  said —  "  whether  many  people 
like  him  in  England." 

"  How  can  I  tell  1  His  relations  seem 
to  like  him,"  said  her  father.  "  You  seem 
to  be  prejudiced,  and  so  is  M.  de  Gemay ; 
but  neither  of  you  likes  the  English." 

'*  Oh,  I  like  the  English.  I  always  agree 
with  you.  Only  this  one  is  very  discon- 
tented. He  has  the  air  of  a  wild  beast 
lookW  out  of  a  hole." 
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"  What  a  pretty  comparison  1  And  you 
in  your  pinafore  are  like  an  over-grown 
chicken.  Ran  away  and  feed^oor  animals. 
I  must  go  to  the  village." 

Antoinette  went  off  laughing ;  but  after 
a  minute  or  two  she  became  grave  and 
thoughtful,  and  the  old  woman  who  looked 
after  the  geese  found  her  a  little  severe 
that  morning. 

Celia  had  plenty  to  say  as  she  and 
Vincent  drove  through  the  wooded  lanes 
to  Saint  Bernard.  Her  talk  was  all  about 
nothing — nothing,  at  least,  that  interested 
him  ;  Uie  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
people  last  night,  various  plans  of  her  own. 

<*  I  wish  I  were  going  to  Paris,  too,"  she 
said.  "You  will  find  it  lovely;  only 
getting  a  little  too  hot." 

'*  No  ;  it  won't  be  too  hot  Come  with 
me,"  said  Vincent,  rather  grimly. 

*'Ab,  what  fun  if  I  could!"  she  said 
lightly.  '*  But  now  tell  me-- when  are  jou 
coming  again  1 " 

"  Never." 

"  Oh,  what  a  very  bad  compliment  to  us 
alL  Nonsense  !  I  shall  expect  you  in 
August.  And  Vincent,  I  wish  you  would 
bring  Aunt  Flo  with  you.  Now,  tell  her, 
when  you  go  home,  that  you  have  promised 
to  bring  her  to  me  in  August.  Don't  forget.'' 

**  Charity  begins  at  home,"  said  Vincent 

'<You  are  too  deep  for  me.  I  don't 
understand  you." 

<*!  must  think  of  myself  first  It  might  be 
good  for  my  mother,  but  it  would  he  bad 
for  me.  I  couldn't  stand  another  three 
weeks  of  it,  Celia." 

*<Have  you  been  so  horribly  bored, 
then  f "  she  said  in  her  cool,  unconscious 
way.  "  Well,  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  you 
will  find  it  quite  different  in  the  autumn. 
Perhaps  September  will  be  better  than 
August  We  are  really  very  gay  then. 
You  will  come  then;  I  shall  consider  it 
an  enc:agement" 

"  Why  do  you  want  me  to  come  1 "  And 
then  he  laughed. 

<'  Because  we  are  old  friends,  and  I  like 
yon.    So  does  Achille." 

*' Thank  you.  It  does  great  credit  to 
Achille's  amiable  dieposition." 

**  I  think  so  too,  to  tell  you  the  truth," 
said  Celia.  "  But  nobody  can  deny  that  you 
are  original,  and  so  an  interesting  study." 

**  What  a  happy  life,  to  be  an  interesting 
study  1  One  might  as  well  be  a  fossil  dag 
out  of  that  bank  yonder." 

**  You  are  the  most  difficult  person  to 


please  that  I  ever  met    Most  people  like 
to  know  that  they  are  interesting.'' 

Vincent  made  no  answer,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  Celia  looked  away  at  the  poplus 
by  the  road  side.  They  were  dose  on  Saint 
Bernard  now. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last  m  they  begin 
to  rattle  at  a  tremendous  pace  throagh  the 
stony,  narrow  street,  *'  it  is  not  your  fatilt 
if  your  kindness  is  thrown  away.  Asjcn 
ask  me  to  come  again,  I  probably  sh&D; 
you  know  what  you  are  doing.  ForBevenl 
reasons  it  might  be  better  not ;  bat  if  joa 
really  wish  me  to  come ** 

"  You  are  talking  in  wonderful  riddles," 
she  f  aid. 

"Of  which  you  know  the  answerF," 
Vincent  interrupted  her. 

She  bowed  her  head.  There  was  a  faiot 
look  of  annoyance  on  her  beantifal  iaef, 
and  her  colour  deepened  slightly  as  she 
said: 

"  I  dare  say  we  understand  each  oAer 
well  enough— quite  as  well  as  we  need.  I 
hope  you  will  give  my  message  to  Aant  Fk' 

They  stopped  at  the  station,  andjast 
then  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Cemj 
drove  past,  with  much  smiling,  and  wavio^  i 
and  salutation.  The  sight  of  Madame  di  I 
Cernay  reminded  Vincent  what  a  fool  i» 
had  made  of  himself  the  night  before,  and 
improved  his  manners  and  )a$  temp^ 
suddenly. 

He  shook  hands  with  his  comi^,  and 
said  good-bye  in  a  slightly  off-hand  v&y. 

"TUl  September,  then,"  she  said;  and 
she  gave  him  a  charming  smile  as  he  stood 
on  the  station  steps;  then  the  caniage 
dashed  away  round  a  comer,  and  she  wu 
gone. 

He  stood,  for  a  moment  looking  Uaoklj 
after  her. 

"  Why  am  I  going  away  I  I  need  not 
have  gone.  What  a  hopeless  aaa  I  am! 
She  is  simply  magnificent" 

These,  and  more  reflections  like  them, 
occupied  Captain  Percival's  mind  throogb 
most  of  his  journey. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"  How  can  you  let  him  make  bimgelf  so 
rldicub^B )  "  asked  Madga  of  Lance,  after 
dinner  that  night,  a^  together  they  stood  at 
one  of  the  long  drawiDg-room  windows^ 
watching  the  crimson  after-glowr  fade  from 
the  cloud-mouu  tains  Ln  the  aky,  and  the 
night-bine  slowly  spreadiDg  athwart  the 
vwley, 

*■  Him !  Who,  what  1 "  asked  Lance, 
starting  as  if  suddenly  aroused  from  a 
reverie. 

'*  Why  J  Sir  Peter,  of  courte.  Why  did 
yon  let  hicn  bring  an  utter  stranger  into 
the  house  in  this  way  1  A  word  from  you 
would  often  prevent  these  foolish  things, 
yet  yon  never  speak  that  word,"  ehe  said. 

She  spoke  in  low  tones.  That  dta wing- 
room  owned  to  four  windows  and  three 
doors,  and  there  was  no  knowing  hut  what 
Sir  Peter  might  enter  by  one  of  them  at 
any  moment 

Lance  shook  himself  free  from  his 
thoughts. 

'*Now  I  like  that,  Madge,'^  he  began, 
laughingly,  **  You  know  Uncle  Peter  as 
well  as  I  do — when  once  he  has  taken  a 
notion  into  his  head,  not  the  Lords,  and 
the  Commons,  and  the  whole  bench  of 
Biahops  combine d^  would  prevent  him 
carrying  it  out*' 

It  seemed  as  if  the  mantle  of  Lady 
Jndith  had  temporarily  fallen  upon  Madge's 
sho aiders — she  was  not  to  he  molli&ed. 
Lance's  laugh,  too,  did  not  mend  matters. 

''It  would  be  bad  enough,''  she  went  on^ 


when  yon  absolutely  carry  him  off  to  the 
flctne  of  a  railway  accident  for  the  whole 
and  sole  purpose  of " 

"  Giving  him  something  to  do/*  finished 
Lanoe»  "  My  dear  Madge,  I  wonder  how 
maoy  times  La  your  life  you  have  said  to 
me,  *  Give  him  somethiog  to  do  or  he'll 
drive  us  all  mad,' '' 

**  Yes,  but  not  snch  a  something  as  this. 
If  you  must  bring  people  into  the  house, 
bring  men  whom  you  can  entertain,  not 
women  who  will  be  left  on  our  hands." 

Lance  eyed  her  curiously,  Madge 
seemed  more  disturbed  than  so  trifling  an 
incident  warranted. 

Again  he  tried  to  langh  the  matter  o£ 
''You  don*ii  mean  to  say  that  you're  hard- 
hearted enough  to  wish  that  we  had  left 
this  poor  girl  to  sleep  at  the  railway 
station  1  You  know  there's  not  an  inn 
even  at  Lower  Upton  at  which  a  lady 
could  pat  up." 

'*  Why  didn't  she  go  on  with  the  other 
passengers  to  Carstairs  1  There  were  more 
people  than  she,  I  expect,  who  came  down 
by  her  train ." 

"  She  hadn't  made  up  her  mind  what  to 
do  when  Uocle  Peter  and  I  drove  up  on 
the  look-out  for -" 

*'  Forlorn,  beautiful  young  women," 
finished  Madge  sarcastically, 

"  Eacactly.  And  finding  what  we  went 
out  to  seek,  what  could  we  do  hut '* 

"Bbe  is  not  beautiful/'  interrupted  Madge 
vehemently.  '*  Her  face  has  a  history 
written  on  it,  and  it  is  not  a  good  one.'" 

But  even  as  she  said  the  words  the 
tbonght  in  her  heart  was :  '^  I  would  give 
all  the  Cohen  diamonds  and  every  penny  I 
have  in  the  world  to  have  such  a  face/' 

Lanes  put  on  a  serio-comic  expression. 

"  Ah  I  every  one  knows,  Madge,  that 
w^»  «^w*«.  ».«»#,  ^^A  u^u  *»An  BA^  if  u^  .«:j 
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as  thoroughly  bent  on  teasing  as  if  he  were 
a  schoolboy  and  Madge  a  screaming  refrac- 
tory parrot 

'^I  mean  every  word  I  say;  and,  I  repeat, 
her  face  is  an  evil  one  and  repulses  me. 
Somehow  it  makes  me  think  of  midnight 
bridges  and  dark  rivers,  and " 

But  at  this  moment  a  door  opened,  and 
Sir  Peter  entered.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  about  him. 

There  was  Lady  Judith,  asleep  in  a  low 
chair,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  big  fan 
drooping  from  her  hand,  her  &ce  crimson 
as  usual  Evidently  she  had  fanned  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  There 
were  Madge  and  Lance  whispering  together 
in  the  window  recess^  for  all  the  world  like 
a  pair  of  lovers. 

"  Delightful ! "  thought  the  kind-hearted 
old  genfieman.  "Just  as  it  should  bel 
Capitol  match  1  Most  suitable  in  every 
wayl" 

And  as  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
interrupt  the  love-making  of  the  youuj 
people,  he  crossed  the  room  on  tip-toes  an( 
went  out  by  the  opposite  door. 

Madge  seemed  instinctively  conscious  of 
Sir  Peter's  thoughts. 

"  Why  did  he  run  away  like  that  t "  she 
queried,  plucking  nervously  at  the  posy  of 
yellow  roses  which  she  wore  in  her  waist- 
band. 

*'He  will  be  back  again  in  another 
minute,"  said  Lance  composedly. 

And  sure  enough  back  again  he  came. 

This  time  through  the  window,  the  third 
from  the  one  at  which  Lance  and  Madge 
were  standing. 

''Don't  disturb  yourselvee,''he  said,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  two  and  falling  into  a 
backwitfd  and  forward  heel  and  toe  motion 
he  frequently  adopted,  and  which  suggested 
the  idea  tliat  he  had  suddenly  been  put 
upon  rockers.  "  Don't  disturb  yourselves. 
I  only  came  in  for  a  moment  to  say  that^ 
that " 

He  paused  abruptly.  Honestly  he  had 
nothing  to  say.  If  he  had  spoken  out  his 
thoughts  he  would  have  said :  *'  The  house 
is  horribly  still ;  it's  time  I  set  some  one  or 
something  stirring." 

<'  That  it  was  a  fine  evening,"  suggested 
Lance. 

"  Ah,  yes,  a  fine  evening !  That  was  it. 
And — ^and  it  was  a  disappointment  our 
guest  couldn't  sit  down  to  dinner  with  us." 
This  was  a  sudden  thought  and  he  jumped 
at  it. 

Madge  here  plucked  so  viciously  at  her 
roses  that  two  or  three  fell  to  the  ground. 


Lance  picked  them  up  and  presented 
them  to  her  in  the  most  lover-like  atdtode 
he  could  command. 

Sir  Peter  smiled  ben^;nly  on  him.  "  Aii, 
'gather  your  rosebuds  while  ye  may.' 
You  know  what  the  old  song  8ayi,elir 
Here  he  gave  Lance  a  sly  little  dig  in  tite 
ribs^  and  forthwith  vanished  by  motk 
window. 

Madge  turned  sharply  upon  Lisce. 
"  Why  do  you  do  it  1 "  die  queried  hotij. 
"  Why  do  you  make  believe  and  make  hi&i 
think  that— that " 

"That— that "    mimicked    LaoecL 

"  My  dear  Madge,  all  my  telling  in  the 
world  wouldn't  convince  Uncle  Peter  ib 
we  were  not  desperately  in  love  irithedi 
other.  You  try  your  hand  at  telling  bin 
and  see  what  unll  come  of  it" 

'*  You  tell  him  things  as  if  yon  didc'i 
mean  them — ^you  ought  to — ^to  makehk- 

understand    that — ^that "    again  ifae 

broke  off,  and  again  Lance  mimicked  k. 

'*  That— that  you  haven't  the  fimtesi 
liking  in  the  world  for  me,  that,  petbps, 
vou  may  marry  a  chimney-sweep  to-monor; 
but  Lance  Clive— never.  Well,  M  do  wj 
best  to  make  him  understand." 

"I  never  said  such  athing;7oa'?eK 
ri^ht  to  put  words  into  mym<mih«"^ 
cned  vehemently ;  and  then,  as  if  fearfolo! 
losing  her  self-control,  she  half-hid  hab^ 
in  her  yellow  roses,  and  left  the  room. 

**  If  things  could  only  have  beendifferent 
five  years  ago  1 "  she  said  to  heneii  m  she 
closed  the  door  behind  her.  "  li  I  badtat 
been  free,  as  other  girl^  to  chooee  or  to 
refuse ! " 

CHAPTER  V; 

Lance  remained  standing  at  fte  pF 
window.  A  half-amiised  expreaaion  ffitted 
across  his  face. 

"  How  ridiculous  of  Mad^,"  he  thoagbt, 
"  to  lose  her  temper  over  a  girl  she  has  only 
seen  once  in  her  Hfe,  and  whom  most 
probably  after  to-morrow  she'B  neyer  see 
again  1" 

Presently  the  half-amused  ezpreanon^ 
his  face  gave  way  to  a  more  thaogkHol 
look.  ^ 

« In  spite  of  her  'No,'  six  montbap, 
he  thought,  ''I  believeshe  has aftint  Ubi^ 
for  ma  I  wonder  if  I  asked  her  a  second 
time  what  answer  I  should  get  I  "^ 

The  wonder  was  one  to  entertain,  not » 
dismiss  as  a  passing  thought  So, ^^ 
glance  at  the  still  peacefally-aleeping  m 
Judith,  Lance  took  his  c^garHW  out  ot 
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Ms  pocket  and  strolled  through  the  French 
window  on  to  the  outside  terrace.  The 
evening  air  was  cool  and  balmy.  The 
garden  showed  weird  and  mysterious  under 
the  long  night-shadows  which  were  be- 
ginning to  troop  forth  from  beneath  the 
trees  and  castle  walls. 

Lance  went  strolling  in  leisurely  fashion 
along  the  dim  paths,  his  thoughts  as  serene 
and  limpid  as  the  dark  stretch  of  summer 
akj  overhead  It  did  not  require  the 
miserable  rushlight  of  a  young  man's 
vanity,  nor  that  stronger  light  which 
experience  of  women's  ways  gives,  to  read 
clearly  Madge's  apparently  capricious 
conduct,  when  once  a  steady  attention  was 
accorded  to  it.  She  would  be  wooed  for 
herself,  not  for  her  wealth ;  wooed,  too,  in 
downright  passionate  earnest,  not  by  a 
lukewarm  suitor  edged  on  by  a  lively 
guardian.  This  was  what  her  alternate 
sweetness  and  sourness,  her  petulance  and 
playfulness  meant  if  they  meant  anything 
ataU. 

And,  after  aD,  so  Lance's  thoughts 
went^  there  was  no  reason  why  Madge 
should  not  be  thus  wooed.  Hers  was  a 
sweet  and  attractive  personality  when  once 
one  had  learnt  to  pierce  that  outer  armour 
of  caprice  wherewith  temperaments  like 
hers,  rendered  supersensitive  by  circum- 
stances, so  frequently  clothe  themselves. 

When  Sir  Peter  had  brought  her,  a 
shy  little  maiden  of  twelve,  to  Upton 
Castle,  Lance  had  made  a  fine  pet  and 
plaything  of  her.  Later  on,  as  she  deve- 
loped into  the  girl  in  her  teens,  he  had  been 
honestly  in  love  with  her.  Later  on  still, 
when  Sir  Peter  had  taken  her  future  in 
hand  and  considered  he  had  done  a 
thoroughly  good  day's  work  in  marrying 
her  to  old  David  Cohen,  Lance  had  seen 
fit  to  indulge  in  the  bitterness  of  a 
rejected  suitor,  and  to  anathematise  her 
for  a  heartless  flirt,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
convince  "  Uncle  Punch  and  Aunt 
Judy,"  and  all  the  world  beside,  that  he 
and  Madge  had  never  been  more  than 
brother  and  sister  to  each  other.  Daring 
Madge's  short  married  life  he  had  seen  next 
to  nothing  of  her ;  but  when  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  shut  up  her  town  house, 
let  her  country  house,  and  came  back  to 
the  home  of  her  girlhood,  he  was  willing 
enough  to  listen  to  Sir  Peter's  suggestion 
that  *'  he  and  Madge  were  made  for  each 
other,"  and  to  do  his  best  to  obliterate 
from  his  recoUection  that  short  period  of 
her  wedded  life. 


Thinking  over  his  offer  of  marriage  now 
in  this  dreamy  half-lisht,  he  said  to  himself 
that  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  impetuous 
"  No  "  it  had  received,  considering  what  a 
small  amount  of  energy  he  had  displayed 
in  the  making  of  it.  Doubtless  it  would 
have  met  with  a  different  reception  if  Sir 
Peter  had  left  him  alone  to  make  it  in  his 
own  fashion,  instead  of  jogging  his  elbow, 
as  it  were,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  do 
at  a  rush  a  thing  which  could  have  been  far 
better  accomplished  by  successive  steps. 

Lance  finished  his  cigar,  but  still  lingered 
out  there  among  the  shadows  and  heavy 
flower -scents,  indulging  now  in  this 
pleasant  thought,  now  in  that.  The  Castle 
grounds  wound  downwards  with  many  a 
steep  pathway  right  into  the  valley,  where, 
among  the  stalwart  pines  and  drooping 
larches,  stood  the  keeper's  cottage  and  the 
home  farm.  It  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  something  he  particularly  wished  to 
say  to  the  gamekeeper  about  a  bit  of  land 
which  was  to  be  enclosed  for  cover  that  year, 
so,  in  spite  of  the  growing  dark,  he  decided 
to  make  his  way  down  to  the  cottage  at 
once,  lest  to-morrow's  occupations  might 
once  more  sweep  the  matter  from  his 
mind. 

The  shadows  closed  around  him  as  he 
descended  the  incline.  Behind  him  lights 
were  beginning  to  show  in  the  Castle 
frontage  through  its  trellis-screen  of  syca- 
more and  cedar.  Overhead  the  smirched 
grey  of  twUight  had  given  place  to  the 
sapphire -blue  of  a  night  sky  pierced 
with  a  hundred  thousand  "star  win- 
dows to  let  out  heaven's  li^ht."  His 
downward  path  showed  grev  in  front  of 
him,  dimly  tesselated  with  the  faint 
shadows  of  the  planes  and  wild  plum-trees 
which  grew  at  intervals  on  either  side. 
Then  for  a  brief  distance  the  path  wound 
upward  again,  with  a  wood  on  one  side, 
and  a  high  hedge  on  the  other.  Beyond 
this  hedge  a  bare,  brown  upland  rose,  tree- 
less, and  shadowless. 

A  gap  in  the  hedge,  where  the  last  hunt 
had  ridden  through,  framed  for  Lance  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  this  sterile  waste.  It 
showed  him  something  else  beside  the  dry 
stunted  turf  and  a  few  scurrying  rabbits — 
the  figure  of  a  woman  sharply  outlined 
against  the  night-sky.  She  half-sat,  half- 
crouched,  with  arms  encircling  her  knees. 
She  wore  no  hat,  her  hair  was  tightly 
coiled  about  her  head,  her  face  was  up- 
turned to  the  heavens. 
I  Lance  was  neither  poet  nor  painter,  but 
I  nevertheless   the   weirdness    and  mystic 
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beauty  of  the  scene  made  itself  felt 
That  croachiog  attitude,  the  wildly  deso- 
late surroundings,  seemed  to  transport 
him  straight  from  the  Cumberland  hillside 
to  classic  ground,  peopled  with  the  queen- 
prophetesses  of  ancient  myth.  If  the 
woman  had  suddenly  tossed  her  arms  on 
high,  and  burst  into  some  wild  invocation, 
it  would  have  seemed  all  in  keeping  with 
the  ghostly  soena 

But  she  did  nothing  of  the  sort  Instead, 
as  if  conscious  of  his  presence,  she  suddenly 
turned  her  face  towards  him.  Then  Lance 
in  utter  amazement  recognised,  by  the 
light  of  the  stars,  the  pallid  face  and  jet- 
bkck  hair  of  Miss  Jane  Shore. 

He  was  through  the  hedge  in  a  moment, 
and  in  another  was  standing  beside  her  on 
the  shadowless  waste. 

<*  Miss  Shore  1 ''  he  exclaimed.  "  What 
are  you — can  you  be  doing  out  here  at  this 
time  of  night  1" 

The  girl  did  not  start  nor  move  from 
her  crouching  attitude.  For  one  instant 
her  large  grey  eyes  were  lifted  to  his  face 
with  a  nunted,  forlorn  look  in  them  which 
made  his  heart  ache  for  her. 

**  Looking  at  the  stars,"  she  answered 
dreamily,  absently.  Then  she  let  her  gaze 
sweep  ^e  sky  once  more. 

There  was  no  moon ;  the  bare  upland  on 
which  they  stood  showed,  in  the  half  light 
made  by  the  summer  sky  and  myriad 
stars,  a  ghostly  patch  from  out  the  sur- 
rounding gloom  of  dense  hedges  and 
denser  wo^s.  The  girl's  upturned  face 
seemed  more  like  some  marble  mask  than 
a  thing  which  had  life  and  could  redden 
and  simle ;  the  black  sweep  of  hair  across 
her  forehead  heightened  its  paUor  into  an 
almost  death-like  whiteness,  while  the 
grey  garments  which  clung  to  her  showed 
like  so  much  dim  shroud-like  vapour  from 
which  she  was  just  emerging. 

An  artist  seeking  an  impersonation  of  a 
fallen  star,  looking  upward  to  its  lost  place 
in  the  heavens,  might  have  found  his  ideal 
realised  here. 

Lance,  in  his  young  robust  flesh  and 
blood,  felt  himself  in  some  sort  out  of 
keeping  with  his  surroundings. 

For  a  moment  he  felt  tongue-tied ;  then, 
as  if  to  break  a  spell,  he  spoke : 

*'  If  you  are  fond  of  star-gazing,"  he  said, 
'*  you  ought  to  go  to  St.  Cuthbert's  church- 
yard— it  stands  on  a  promontory — you 
can  get  a  splendid  view  of  the  heavens 
there,  right  away  over  the  Irish  sea." 

Treeless  though  this  upland  was,  the 
expanse  of  sky  it  commanded  was  com- 


paratively circumscribed,  on  one  side  bj 
the  thick  wood  which  stood  on  yet  higher 
ground,  on  the  other  by  the  majestic  crags 
and  headlands  of  the  Cuddaws. 

Only  the  first  part  of  his  sentence  seemed 
to  catch  her  ear.  I 

«Fond    of    siar-gazing,"  she  repeited  il 
slowly.     <'  Is  one  fond  of  gazing  on  the 
faces  of  one's  enemies  1    The  stars  aie  mj 
enemies.     I  hate — hate  them." 

Lance  tried  to  be  comfortable  ind 
common-place.  '*  Pardon  me,"  he  said, 
"  then  why  do  you  come  out  here  vith 
nothing  between  you  and  t^e  sk^,  irhen 
you  could  so  easily,  by  drawing  joor 
curtains,  shut  out  the  faces  of  jom 
enemies  ? " 

She  answered  his  question  circaitotulj. 
**  You  ask  your  friend  to  tell  yon  yoor 
fortune ;  he  will  say  pleasant  things  to  yon 
— he  will  lie  to  please  you.  Yon  ask  joar 
enemy ;  he  will  speak  truth  to  yon-the 
stars  cannot  lie." 

The  effort  with  which  she  spoke  EogM 
was  marked  in  this  sentence. 

''For  all  that,  or  rather  in  spite  of  sDtkt. 
I  don't  think  that  I  should  feel  disposed 
to  neglect  the  society  of  my  friendi  for  j 
that  of  my  enemies,"  he  answered  ligb ' 
but  feeling  all  the  time  that  his  light  words  | 
were  strangely  out  of  place. 

She  turned  her  large  luminous  eyes  M 
on  him.  "  What  if  you  have  no  fmnb  to 
neglect) "  she  asked  coldly,  6tonfly,ucne 
might  who  had  long  been  accnstonisd  to 
look  the  fact  in  the  face. 

If  Lance  had  been  in  his  usoal  frame 
of  mind,  words  would  have  come  trippingly 
to  his  tongue  at  hearing  a  handsome  jonsg 
woman  thus  frankly  proclaim  her  friend- 
lessness.  That  he  stood  silently  gazing 
at  her  for  a  good  minute  and  a  half, 
showed  that  he  was  undergoing  a  nev 
experience.  Her  head  droop^,  her  bands 
lay  limply  in  her  lap.  Seated  thns,  sbe 
gave  him  the  impression  of  some  one  hal^- 
stunned  by  some  crushing  bloir,  listlesi 
and  indifferent  whether  a  second  would 
follow. 

*^I  can  hardly  credit  such  a  thiDg,''  he 
began  hesitatingly. 

She  did  not  let  him  finish  his  sentence. 
She  rose  slowly  from  her  crouching  posture. 
In  the  dim  light  her  tall  figure  seemed  to 
elongate  itself  beyond  its  real  height 

"Look  I  my  star,  my  fate,"  she  said  m 
the  same  hard,  bitter  voice  as  befora 

Lance  followed  the  sweep  of  her  hand 
to  where,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cnddaw 
feU,  the  old  Castle  dominated  the  lacd-  ^ 
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scape.  High  in  the  heaveius,  directly  over 
the  topmost  peak  of  the  Fell,  a  planet 
shone  oat  with  brilliant  metallic  lustre 
among  a  thousand  stars. 

Lance,  very  hazy  in  astronomical  know- 
ledge, would  have  liked  to  ask  a  thousand 
questions.  What  planet  was  it  f  Had  it 
a  bad  character  among  the  planets  1  And 
so  forth. 

But  she  would  not  allow  one.  She  drew 
the  hood  of  her  cloak  over  her  head,  and 
so  closely  round  her  face  that  nought  but 
her  glittering,  forlorn  eyes  showed  be- 
neath it 

«Come^let  us  go  back  to  the  house," 
she  said,  <^I  haye  seen  enough  for  one 
night" 


SOME  BITS  OF  NORMAN  LONDON. 

Post-Restoration  London,  by  which 
is  meant  the  London  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  first  two  Georges,  mellowed  by  the 
hand  of  time,  may  be  considered  quaint  if 
not  picturesque.  Jacobean  London,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  specimens  which  have 
descended  to  us,  must  have  been  a  mixture 
of  the  quaint  and  the  picturesque.  Tudor 
London  must  have  been  both  magnificent 
and  miserable,  with  no  mean  between. 
MediflBval  and  Norman  London  must  have 
been  thoroughly  magnificent 

Squalor  and  slums,  of  course,  were 
grouped  around  the  splendid  gateways  of 
the  castles  and  the  religious  houses;  but 
if  records  and  relics  are  to  be  accepted  as 
faithful  portraitures  of  the  appearance  of 
the  city  generally,  the  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence must  have  far  outshone  the 
squalor  and  poverty,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  between  the  boundaries  of  one 
religious  house  and  those  of  another,  there 
could  have  been  but  little  room  for  squalor 
and  poverty,  so  numerous  were  they. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  London  is,  and 
always  has  been  to  all  appearances,  an 
essentially  ecclesiastical  city.  There  are 
probably  at  this  time  more  churches 
assembled  within  the  boundaries  of  London 
Wall  than  within  any  other  space  of  equal 
dimensions  in  the  world ;  and  this  plethora 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  must  have  been 
much  more  striking  in  an  age  when  land 
was  comparatively  cheap,  when  there  was 
no  necessity  to  seize  upon  every  available 
plot  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  running 
up  warehouses,  and  counting-houses,  and 
shops,  and  when  such  houses  as  did  exist 
had  open  spaces  about  them.    Before  the 


Great  Fire  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  churches  in  London,  of  which 
thirteen  belonged  to  religious  houses — an 
enormous  number  if  we  consider  the  space 
of  ground  over  which  the  London  of  1666 
spread ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  Roman  Catholicism 
in  England  was  in  the  full  flush  of  its 
power  and  glory,  there  were  no  less  than 
thirty  distinct  and  powerfid  religious 
houses  in  London,  not  inclusive  of  "cells" 
and  "colleges." 

As  our  business  is  with  Norman  London 
in  particular,  we  have  only  to  do  with  the 
nine  of  these  houses  which  were  existing 
in  the  year  1108 ;  but  we  may  be  allowed 
to  support  our  characterisation  of  London 
as  essentially  an  ecclesiastical  city  by  a 
brief  enumeration  of  these  and  the  others. 

Strange  to  say,  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  old  London  religious 
houses  the  traces  are  the  most  scanty. 
These  were,  the  House  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  Saint  Augustine,  called  Trinity 
or  Christ  Church,  in  Aldgate ;  Saint 
Martin  le  Grand ;  the  Dominican  House 
of  the  Friars  Preachers,  generally  known 
as  the  Black  Friars;  the  Sisterhood  of 
Saint  Clare  in  the  Minories;  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Peter's  at  Westminster ;  and 
Bermondsey  Abbey.  Scarcely  less  splendid 
or  powerful  were  the  Bemaitline  House  of 
the  Templars ;  the  House  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem  at  Clerkenwell,  erected  as  a 
kind  of  rival  to  the  foundation  of  Hugh 
de  Payens  by  his  visitor,  the  Patriarch 
Heraclius;  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Saint  Bartholomew's, 
Smithfield ;  the  Black  Benedictine  Nun- 
nery at  Clerkenwell ;  Saint  Mary's  Priory, 
Southwark ;  and  Saint  Thomas  of  Aeons 
(Acre).  There  was  also  a  House  of  the 
Brothers  of  Saint  Mary  of  Moimt  Carmel, 
generally  known  as  the  White  Friars ;  a 
Franciscan  House  of  Friars  Minors  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  caUed  the  Grey  Friars ; 
a  House  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
of  which  the  name  still  lingers  in  Crutched 
Friars ;  Samt  Mary's  Nunnery  in  Bishops- 
gate  Without;  the  Hospitallers  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Bethlehem,  who  wore  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  on  their  robes,  and  whose 
memory  is  stUl  kept  up  in  the  ''  Bedlam  " 
Hospitol,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
original  religious  house;  the  Carthusians 
were  at  Charterhouse  and  Saint  Pancras ; 
the  Augustinians  at  Austin  Friars  ;  the 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  Mary  and  Saint 
Giles  at  Cripplegate ;  the  Benedictines  at 
Saint  Hden's,  Bishopsgate,  the  House  of 
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Saint  Mary  of  the  Mincheons,  of  whioh  the 
name  BorviTeB  in  Mincing  Lane ;  a  Nminery 
of  the  Holy  Gross  and  Saint  Helen's ;  the 
Hospital  of  Saint  Maiy  Spittle ;  a  great 
House  of  Saint  Katharine  by  the  Tower, 
founded  by  Edward  the  Third's  Queen, 
Philippa  of  Hainault ;  the  House  of  Saint 
John  the  Baptist^  Shoreditch;  besides 
houses  at  Eilbum,  Stratford,  Lambeth, 
and  Oanonbury. 

The  appearance  of  these  houses  with 
their  chapels,  their  cloisters,  their  gates, 
their  outbuilding,  all  reared  in  that  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  which  made  buOding  well  and 
magnificently  a  duty  of  conscience;  each 
standing  amidst  itsgrounds  and  pleasaunces, 
can  hardly  be  imagined  as  we  trudge  over 
and  poke  about  their  sites  of  to-day. 

But  we  must  get  on  to  Norman  London. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  find  out  which  of  this 
mass  of  houses  are  clearly  Norman,  and  we 
find  but  the  nine  following:  TheTemplars; 
the  House  of  Saint  John  at  Clerkenwell ; 
Saint  Bartholomew's,  Smithfidd;  Saint 
Mary's  Nunnery,  Clerkenwell ;  Bermondsey 
Abbey  ;  Saint  Mary's,  Southwark ;  Trinity, 
Aldgate;  Saint  Thomas  of  Aeons;  and 
Saint  Martin  le  Grand. 

Our  next  duty  is  to  mark  of  which  of 
these  are  traces  still  visible,  and  the 
number  is  reduced  to  three — the  Temple 
Church ;  Saint  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield ; 
and  Saint  Mary's,  Southwark ;  for,  although 
we  shall  find  Norman  traces  in  other 
directions,  notably  at  the  Tower,  and  at 
Westminster,  and  in  Cheap8ide,the  religious 
houses  claim  our  attention  first  The  most 
perfect  remains  in  London  of  genuine 
Norman  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  the  Oreat^  Smidi- 
field.  That  which  we  view  to-day,  although 
a  very  fair-sized  parish  church,  is  but  the 
choir  of  the  ancient  building;  the  dis- 
appeared nave  extended  as  &r  as  the 
beautiful  little  Pointed  arch  under  the 
pickle-shop  by  which  we  approach  the 
church,  as  is  evident  by  the  remains  of 
pillars  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  path- 
way ;  the  transepts  covering  where  is  now 
Cloth  Fair  on  the  left  to  Bartholomew 
Close  on  the  right  However,  we  know 
that  what  has  been  spared  is  older  than 
what  was  pulled  down  by  Sir  Eichard 
Kich  at  the  Dissolution;  the  church  show- 
ing traces  as  we  move  from  east  to  west  of 
that  struggle  between  the  Norman  and  its 
successor,  the  Pointed,  or  Early  English 
style  of  architecture,  which  we  shall  remark 
elsewhere,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the 
evidence  in  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice,  of 


a  similar  struggle  bet?reen  the  Lombud 
and  the  Arab. 

The  church  was  founded  in  1128,  bj 
Bahere,    the    astute  Augustinian,  whoie 
sombre   effigy   reclines  under  a  delicate 
canopy  of  fifteenth  century  work  m  the 
chancel,  and  contains  bx  more  of  interest 
than    can    come  within  the  limiti  of  i 
necessarily  sketchy  paper.     However,  at- 
tention may  be  drawn  to  the  sturdy,  typieil 
pillars,  wiUi  their  plain-cushioned  o^italt, 
unrelieved  by  any  of  the  ekboration  ind 
embeUishment  which  marks  Norman  work 
of  a  later  period ;  to  the  beautifal  little 
apse,  over  whichi  till  of  late,  a  fmge 
factory  was  kept  in  full  and  audible  work 
ing  order ;  to  the  internal  work  of  vkt  ! 
was,  or  what  was  intended  to  have  been, 
the  characteristic  Norman  centnd  tower- 
in  the  arches  of  which  the  transition  bcm 
Norman  to  Pointed  is  remarkable,  two  of  * 
them  being  in  the  former  and  two  in  the  j- 
latter  style;  to  the  quadruple  trifortam 
arches;  and,  amount  relics  of  a  later  age,  , 
to  Prior  Bdton's  window,  bearing  his  rebos  . 
of  a  bolt  fixed  in  a  ton,  which  projecti  I 
into  the  churdi,  to  the  Mildmay  tomb,ind  I' 
to  the  font  whereat  Hogarth  was  baptized,  ji 

The  long-standing  drawbacks  to  tke  j| 
completeness  of  this  relic  of  oldliwdoD,  l 
the  infant  school  and  the  blackamith'i 
forge,  which  have  been  permitted  by  the 
vandalic  indifierence  of  years  to  oeeopj 
actually  part  of  the  triforiumof  theebnreh, 
still  exist;  but  in  September,  we  bear, thai 
leases  expire,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  the  recent  appeals  by  the  Chuch 
authorities  to  the  reverential  eentioept 
of  all  who  love  their  grand  old  city  will 
result  in  the  acquisition  of  the  space  thu 
put  to  such  incongruous  uses. 

We  search  in  vain  amongst  the  alleyi 
and  back  slums  of  Cloth  Fair  and  Bar- 
tholomew  Close— the  last  remnant  of  the 
old  priory  dose,  and  long  famous  for  iu 
mulberry  trees— for  some  trace  of  doiiter 
or  gata 

The  result  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  remember  that  the  soil  of  London 
has  been  raised  at  least  twelve  feet  aince 
the  Great  Fire.  An  exploration  of  Cloth 
Fair  cellars  might  reveal  something,  batoiff 
experience  of  Cloth  Fair  above  grwmd 
inclines  us  to  leave  subtenanean  Glotb 
Fair  unmolested. 

From  Saint  Bartholomew's:  we  atnke 
away  straight  for  the  Temple. 

Of  the  ancient  Bemaidine  honae  here 
only  the  church  remains,  the  remainder  of 
the  buildings  having  been  destroyed  by 
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Wat  Tyler;  whilst  the  church  itself 
escaped  the  Great  Fire  by  the  merest 
shave,  the  flames,  it  is  said,  actually  liddng 
its  east  end. 

The  purely  Norman  portion  of  the 
church  consists  of  the  famous  round  "ves- 
tibule," with  its  beautiful  entrance  gate, 
although  the  nave  is  of  but  forty  years 
later  data 

But  even  here  we  see  the  struggle  be- 
tween Norman  and  Pointed  or  Early 
English,  for,  although  the  triforium  arches 
are  Norman,  the  pillars  which  support  the 

Sinted  arches  beneath  are  Early  English, 
leir  capitals,  however,  are  Norman.  The 
entrance  above  alluded  to,  the  only  en- 
riched Norman  arch  in  London,  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 

As  we  mount  the  spiral  staircase  which 
leads  us  to  the  triforium,  we  may  note  the 
narrow  penitential  cell  contrived  in  the 
thickness  of  the  massive  walls,  wherein — 
amongst  other  victims — ^Walter  de  Bache- 
ler.  Grand  Preceptor  of  Ireland,  died  in 
his  fetters.  The  triforium  itself  has  been 
consecrated  to  tablets  and  memorials  of 
more  or  less  famous  Templar& 

The  recumbent  figures  under  the  vesti- 
bule originally  lined  the  adjoining  nave, 
and  have  been  most  carefully  restored  and 
identified.  The  beautiful  Pointed  nave 
has  been  described  as  the  most  exquisite 
specimen  of  that  style  in  existence,  and  is 
actually,  as  a  monument  of  old  monastic 
London,  of  greater  interest  than  the 
famous  circular  vestibule,  which  is  so  spick 
and  span  that  a  stranger,  not  knowing  its 
history,  might  almost  be  pardoned  for 
doubting  its  antiquity. 

Of  the  two  great  Norman  houses  in 
Clerkenwell,  that  of  the  Hospitallers  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem — which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  a  rival  establishment  to  that  at 
the  Temple — and  the  Black  Benedictine 
Nunnery,  nothing  remains  above  ground. 

The  crypt,  however,  of  Saint  John's 
Church  is  one  of  the  finest  in  London,  and 
is  a  good  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture at  that  period  when  the  struggle  was 
going  on  between  the  Norman  and  Early 
English  styles.  Probably,  almost  certainly, 
it  was,  like  the  crypt  of  Bow  Church,  above 
ground,  and,  until  thirty  years  ago,  was 
used  as  a  burial  placa  This  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  old  priory. 

Making  our  way  to  the  busy  Aldgate  Hi^h 
Street,  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  here,  in 
Norman  days,  stood  what  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  splendid  and  powerful  religious  house 
in  London.    The  priory  was  founded  by 


Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  First,  for 
the  Canons  Regular — the  same  fraternity 
which  held  Saint  Bartholomew's,  Smith- 
field,  Saint  Mary's  Spittle,  and  Saint 
Mary's,  Southwark.  At  the  end  of  Cree 
(Christ's)  Church  Lane,  we  believe  a  relic 
of  the  old  house  was  visible  before  the 
modem  warehouses  were  erected,  and  an 
arch  at  the  back  of  a  shop  in  Leadenhall 
Street  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  it;  but 
certainly  nothing  else  remains  above  ground. 
Of  the  hardly  less  famous  Black  Benedic- 
tine Nunnery,  a  solitary  memory  is  per- 
petuated in  the  name  of  the  Three  Nuns 
public-house,  near  the  Aldgate  Metropolitan 
station;  but  there  are  many  old  houses 
scattered  about  here  which  must  date  from 
a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Great  Fire, 
and  which  may  have  seen  the  last  days  of 
the  famous  religious  establishments  close 
by. 

Crossing  the  river,  we  enter  Southwark 
— most  untempting,  but  most  interesting 
of  London  "faubourgs." 

Previous  to  the  fire  which  raged  here  in 
1676,  and  which  completely  altered  the 
face  of  the  neighbourhood,  some  remains 
were  yet  extant  of  the  famous  Priory  of 
Saint  Mary's,  the  church  of  which,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1539, 
was  united  with  that  of  Saint  Mary  Overies, 
under  the  title  of  Saint  Saviour's.  The 
beautiful  lady  chapel  of  the  present 
church  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  old 
priory ;  but  the  only  Norman  remains  in 
it  are  the  oaken  effigy  of  one  of  the 
Norman  founders  of  the  priory,  and  a 
Norman  arch  in  the  widl  of  the  north 
aisle. 

Crossing  the  road  and  proceeding  down 
the  Bermondsey  Street,  we  arrive  at  the 
church  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  Ber- 
mondsey. This  church,  a  sufficiently  inte- 
resting building,  dating  some  two  hundred 
years  back,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  chapel 
of  the  once-famous  Abbey  of  Bermondsey, 
which  was  a  Cluniac  foundation.  Before 
the  graveyard  was  converted  into  a  recre- 
ation ground,  the  walls  on  one  side  of  it 
were  those  of  the  original  abbey;  but 
those  which  exist  are  palpably  more 
modem. 

We  explore  Grange  Walk  in  the  hope  of 
lighting  upon  some  remains  of  the  old  abbey 
gateway,  which  existed  there  not  many  years 
back,  but  with  no  result ;  and  similar  dis- 
appointment awaits  us  in  our  peregrination 
down  Long  Walk,  where,  in  Bear  Yard,  we 
are  told  another  relic  exists.  Bermondsey 
Square  marks  the  site  of  the  old  abbey 
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dose,  and  a  street  name  or  two  suggest 
monastic  derivations ;  bat  all  else  is  pro- 
saic nineteenth  century  squalor,  filth,  and 
poverty. 

Despairing,  therefore,  of  ferreting  out 
any  further  relics  of  the  old  Noiman 
religious  houses  of  London,  we  retrace  our 
steps  across  the  river,  and  commence  a 
search  for  "sundries." 

First  and  foremost  amongst  these  sun- 
dries is  the  Norman  keep  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  better  known  as  the  White  Tower. 
Built  upon  the  foundations  of  Csdsar's  "Arx 
Palatina,"  externally  it  presents  to  us  to- 
day much  the  same  appearance  that  it 
presented  to  the  old  Londoners,  who  saw 
that  tiie  hand  of  the  Norman  in  the  land 
tarried  not  in  securing  conquest,  and  who 
marvelled  that  its  architect,  Gundulph, 
who  built  also  on  the  same  plan  the  still- 
survivingkeep  of  Bochester,  should,  beneath 
the  garb  of  a  man  of  peace,  display  such 
ability  for  matters  military. 

Here  were  concentrated  chapel,  palace, 
council-chamber,  hall,  and  prison ;  but  all 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  unadulterated 
Norman  form  is  the  chapel,  dedicated  to 
Saint  John,  and,  previous  to  the  recent 
restorations,  used  as  the  Becord  Office. 

The  shape  of  the  chapel,  with  its  semi- 
circular apse,  reminds  us  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's, Smithfield ;  but  the  character  is  far 
plainer  and  simpler,  and,  therefore,  more 
typical  of  the  pure  early  Norman  style. 

Groping  amongst  the  prisons  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Tower,  we  may  note  several 
specimens  of  that  bold  Norman  vaulted 
roof  which  gradually,  from  one  reason  or 
another  —  perhaps  the  inability  of  the 
native  artificers  to  carry  out  the  designs  of 
their  foreign  architect-masters — gave  way 
to  the  flat  wooden  roofing  which  is  so 
notable  a  characteristic  of  later  Norman 
work  in  our  great  cathedrals. 

Externally,  as  we  have  said,  the  White 
Tower  retains  its  Norman  character ;  but 
the  requirements,  civil  and  military,  of 
succeeding  ages,  have,  with  the  exception 
of  Saint  John's  Chapel,  gradually  ousted 
all  Norman  work  from  the  interior.  The 
chapel  is  still  used  for  divine  service  when 
the  orthodox  Tower  Church  of  Saint  Peter 
ad  Yincula  is  not  available  ;  but  we  should 
mention  that  it  is  not  included  amongst 
the  public  sights,  and  that  in  order  to  see 
it  a  special  order,  giving  access  to  the 
"  reserved  sights,"  must  be  procured. 

Hard  by  is  the  ancient  church  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking,  in  which,  as  the  edifice 
escaped  the  Oreat  Fire  and  b  of  distinctly 


Norman  foundation,  we  expect  to  find  some 
work  of  that  period.  All  that  is  viafl)Ie, 
however,  are  four  or  five  Norman  [»Ikn 
supporting  pointed  arches.  The  bmaaiii 
this  churchare  amongst  the  finest  in  London 
and  are  carefully  preserved ;  but  we  letin 
with  regret  that  the  old  time-stained  oakes 
pews  are  shortly  to  be  swept  away  in&Toar 
of  the  modem  third-class  railway  cairage 
arrangement. 

From  here  we  go  to  Saint  Peter*!,  Goid- 
hilL  Here,  again,  from  the  record  on  i 
tablet  that  the  present  church  standB  on 
the  site  of  the  first  Christian  chnrdi  in 
Britain,  we  seemed  to  have  a  rigbt  to 
expect  Norman  work.  As  there  u  no- 
thmg,  however,  above  ground,  we  enqmre 
of  a  very  superior  lady  pew-opener,  if  there 
is  a  crypt.  As  if  resenting  an  enqniiy,  tiie 
answer  of  which  does  not  come  withmthe 
pale  of  her  paid-for  duties,  she  replies  that 
there  may  be,  but  that  she  really  doein'i 
know,  and  very  evidently  does  not  cart 
However,  a  humble  old  pensioner  who  his 
come  to  receive  lus  "dole,"re8Cue8  ubyaj- 
ing  that  although  there  is  no  basment  to 
the  church,  he  "minds"  the  time  when  there 
was  a  subterranean  passage  connecting  il^ 
church  with  that  of  Great  Saint  Heleof, 
but  that  it  has  been  long  blocked  ap. 

The  ancient  Benedictme  Nonneiy  in 
Great  Saint  Helen's  was  founded  in  11212- 
an  epoch  when  the  Norman  style  of  boflJ- 
ing  had  not  entirely  given  plan  to  the 
Pointed ;  but  no  remains  of  theoonrntaai 
buildings  exist,  the  last  having  beenpnlldd 
down  at  the  end  of  the  last  oentory,  to 
make  way  for  the  present  Samt  Helen'i 
Place.  Part  of  the  old  nunnery  basement, 
however,  still  remains  under  Leatbersellezs' 
Hall,  and  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
present  most  interesting  church,  the  *'CitJ 
Westminster  Abbey,"  as  it  has  been  ealled, 
against  the  blank  waU  are  the  eeati 
formerly  used  by  the  nuna 

At  Austin  Friars,  of  which  the  old  Priory 
Church  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship 
by  the  Dutch  community  of  London,  we 
do  not  expect  to  come  across  anjieUcj'^ 
the  Norman  era,  as  the  house  waa  only 
established  in  1253 ;  but  a  litde  piymg 
about  in  the  old  ceUars  of  the  neigbboar- 
hood  will  aflford  some  evidence  of  the 
upward  growth  of  the  level  of  LoDdon 
soil.  Especially  in  some  cellars  in  Old 
Broad  Street  may  be  noted  a  range  ^^ 
arches  which  once  formed  part  of  tw 
Augustinian  cloisters,  and,  when  the  present 
Stock  Exchange  was  built^  the  continnaUon 
of  them  was  discovered  in  Throgmorton 
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Street  No  doubt  the  "  Old  Priory  "  Wine 
Vaults  in  Change  Alley  formed  part  of  the 
same  premises 

The  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  Woolnoth, 
at  the  junction  of  Lombard  and  King 
William  Streets,  stands  upon  ground 
associated  with  worship  for  so  many 
centuries — the  remains  of  a  Boman  Temple 
to  Ceres  having  been  found  beneath  the 
foundations — that  we  enter  it  on  our  way 
westward. 

The  yergeress — intelligent,  be  it  noted — 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  crypt,  but  that  it  is 
entirely  filled  with  coffins,  and  has  long 
been  shut  up ;  a  fact  which  reminds  us  of 
the  outcry  raised  some  years  back  about 
the  contamination  of  the  waters  of  the 
adjoining  pump  by  the  accumulation  of 
bodies  under  the  eaid  church — an  outcry 
which  was  silenced  by  proof  that  the  con- 
tamination arose  from  quite  different 
causes. 

Some  framed  legal  documents  on  the 
walls  are  said  to  date  from  the  twelfth 
century,  but  as  they  are  written  in  English, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  four- 
teenth for  the  twelfth 

Hence  we  go  to  Bow  Church,  and  here 
we  find  a  double  "  bonne  bouche  "  in  tiie 
shape  of  an  intelligent  verger,  and  a 
splendid  Norman  "  crypt''  Crypt  it  is 
now,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fourteen  feet  beneath 
the  level  of  Cheapaide;  but,  from  the 
abrupt  cutting  short  of  the  arches  by  the 
ceiling,  it  is  evident  that  this  gloomy 
region  was  the  actual  Norman  Church  of 
Saint  Mary  le  Bow.  The  pillars  which 
remain,  each  of  pure  Norman,  form  a 
semicircle,  so  that  we  may  conclude  this 
to  have  been  the  apse  of  the  old  church. 
All  is  perfect  darkness  here,  so  that  a 
lantern  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  inspec- 
tion; and  our  cicerone  tells  us  that 
up  to  so  recent  a  date  as  1862,  the  coffins 
were  so  accumulated  here,  that  there  was 
only  a  narrow  tortuous  path  between  them 
available  for  visitors. 

We  may  add  that  when  Wren  restored 
the  church  after  the  Great  Fire,  he  dis- 
covered under  this  crypt  a  Eoman  cause- 
way, which  probably  came  from  the  quay 
on  Thames  sida 

Another  instance  of  the  upheaval  of 
London  soil  may  be  found  not  far  away  in 
Lawrence  Pountney  Lane  off  Cannon 
Street  Here,  close  to  where  stood  the 
old  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  is  to  be  seen 
a  carpenter's  shop,  some  twelve  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  lane,  of  which  the  roofing 
is  well-preserved  Gothic  vaulting  in  stone. 


This  was  a  room  of  the  old  Palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Suffolk ;  and  later,  of  that  Duke 
of  Buckingham  who  La  associated  with  the 
"  Off  with  his  head  1 "  speech  of  King 
Bichard  the  Third,  although  the  speech  was 
never  made.  Of  Baynard's  Castle,  Mount 
Royal,  and  Mount  Fichet,  the  other  great 
Norman  fortresses  of  London,  no  remains 
are  extant,  so  that  we  may  finally  quit  the 
City,  and  turn  our  steps  towards  West- 
minster. 

Westminster  Hall  is  generally  cited  as  a 
relic  of  Norman  London,  and  undoubtedly 
the  bare  walls  are  the  work  of  William 
Bufns;  but  the  complete  restoration 
effected  by  Bichard  the  Second,  so  utterly 
effaced  all  characteristic  Norman  work, 
that  this  magnificent  relic  is  essentially 
a  fourteenth  century  structure.  The 
recent  demolitions,  however,  of  the  Law 
Courts,  upon  their  transfer  to  the  new 
building  in  the  Strand,  brought  to  lights 
to  the  joy  of  antiquaries,  the  splendid 
Norman  buttresses  of  the  first  founder. 

Li  the  Abbey  itself  there  is  nothing 
Norman;  but  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx 
we  have  what  is  even  more  interesting,  a 
specimen  of  the  so-called  Saxon  style, 
which  was  but  a  ruder  branch  of  the  same 
stock ;  and,  did  we  not  know  that  it  was 
built  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  might 
pardonably  be  classed  as  Norman  work. 

Half  a  century  back  Londoners  might 
have  seen  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  work 
in  Saint  Stephen's  Chapel,  lon^ the  meeting- 
place  of  the  nationfd  parhament;  but, 
having  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  nothing 
but  the  name  which  it  has  given  to  the 
entire  group  of  buildings  now  remains. 

A  few  instructive  notes  may  appro- 
priately close  a  necessarily  short  dcetch 
of  what  is  left  to  us  of  Norman  London. 

Li  the  first  place,  it  may  appear  astonish- 
ing that,  when  we  know  how  plentifully 
the  Normans  built,  so  few  remains  should 
have  come  down  to  us — or  rather,  that  we 
should  see  so  little  of  them.  There  is  a 
twofold  answer  to  this.  First,  that  the 
ancestor  of  many  a  church  which  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Norman  period,  was  merely 
a  wooden  structure.  Second,  that  bearing 
in  mind  the  general  raising  of  the  level  of 
London  soil  after  the  Great  Fire,  a  fact 
alluded  to  by  us  in  this  paper  more  than 
once,  Norman  London  remains  hidden 
away  in  cdlars  and  basements ;  and  no  one 
but  an  explorer  knows  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  visiting  London  cellars  and  base- 
ment?. 
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In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  when  we  ecstatically 
expatiate  upon  the  grand,  solid,  character- 
istic effects  of  the  interiors  of  fine  Norman 
edifices,  we  are  unconsciously  lauding  the 
present  at  the  expense  of  the  past  The 
Norman  congregations  and  religious  fra- 
ternities never  saw  those  massive  pillars 
and  those  bold  arches  in  all  the  glory  of 
their  stone  colouring,  for  Norman  architects 
invariably  plastered  the  whole,  and  covered 
the^  white  ground-work  with  frescoes — 
typical  remnants  of  which  were  found  in 
Saint  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  and 
may  yet  be  seen  in  many  a  country  church. 
Hence,  the  churchwardens,  whom  we 
stigmatise  as  Gk>ths  for  whitewashing  the 
stonework  of  an  ancient  church,  are  in 
reality  taking  a  nearer  step  towards 
restoring  the  building  to  its  ancient  appear- 
ance than  are  we,  who  scrape  every  bit  of 
plaster  and  wash  off  in  order  to  display 
the  natural  masonry. 

Li  the  third  place,  we  cannot,  with  too 
much  emphasis,  warn  the  explorer,  who 
would  learn  anything  about  London 
churches,  against  placing  confidence  in 
what  is  told  him  by  those  whom  he  fondly 
imagines,  from  their  long  residence  in  tJie 
neighbophood,  to  be  best  qualified  to 
make  his  visit  instructive  and  interesting. 
The  average  London  city-dweller  moves 
much  too  actively  in  the  world  of  the 
present  to  be  able  to  give  time  and  atten- 
tion to  matters  associated  with  the  past, 
and  is  far  more  interested  in  the  last 
prominent  police  case  than  in  the  features 
of  a  remarkable  building,  situated  almost 
at  his  very  door,  and  which  attracts  curious 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

There  was  not  a  dweller  in  Cock  Lane 
who  could  point  out  to  us  the  original 
<*  Ohost  House."  There  was  no  one  about 
Smithfield  who  knew  even  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  church  as  Saint  Bartholomew  the 
Less;  we  were  flatly  contradicted  when 
we  stated  that  it  did  exist,  and  only  dis- 
covered it  by  peeping  at  hap-hazard 
through  the  hospital  gates.  Vergers  and 
pew-openers  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  igno- 
rant; it  being  a  strange  fact  that,  the 
longer  their  service  in  the  church,  the 
more  profound  appears  to  be  their  igno- 
rance. 

Lastly,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access 
to  many  of  the  most  interesting  London 
churches,  at  other  hours  than  those  of 
divine  service,  is  very  great.  In  some 
instances  the  vergers  live  many  streets 
away;  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Dutch 


church  in  Austin  Friars,  the  man's  addreas 
was  given,  but  it  was  very  long  before  we 
could  discover  his  home  in  the  attics. 

The  practice,  however,  of  throwing  ths 
City  churches  open  at  certain  honn  sTory 
day  for  service  is  becoming  general,  and  it 
is  then  that  the  verger  must  be  seized  upon 
and  arranged  with,  for  of  necesaifcy  so 
inspection  of  a  church  can  take  plioe 
during  service  time.  In  support  of  lAtt 
we  complain  of,  we  invite  any  one  toget 
into  Saint  Okve's,  Hart  Street,  or  ill 
EUlow's,  Barking,  or  Great  Saint  Eelen'B, 
or  Bow  Church,  on  the  strength  of  anj 
information  he  may  derive  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  parochial  notice-boards,  wliidi 
apparently  serve  the  purpose  of  merely 
making  militia,  vaccination,  and  sennoD 
announcements.  All  unusual  reqaeiti,of 
course,  such  as  ascent  to  a  tower  or  tzi- 
forium,  or  descent  into  a  crypt,  nuut  be 
paid  for.    Yerbum  sap. 


THE 
BOULEVAEDE  DIPLOMATIQUE 


The  Turkish  city,  in  which  I  hsre  the 
honour  to  be  Deputy -Assistant -Vice- 
Consul-Glenera],  is  gradually  roniing  itaeli 
up  from  its  afternoon's  doze.  The  tnee 
and  wide-eaved  houses  are  begimuDg  to 
throw  long  shadows,  and  in  another  hoar 
it  will  be  "  Aksham."  It  has  besu  & 
blazing  hot  day,  and  almost  unendanble 
indoors,  even  with  all  the  blinds  dnwn 
down  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  and 
with  all  the  windows  open ;  bat  now  the 
faint  rustling  of  the  leaves  outside  tells  as 
that  a  little  breeze  has  come  to  cool  ob,  and 
that  the  hour  for  the  evening  promenade 
has  arrived. 

My  chief  and  I  descend  into  the  garden, 
which  now  looks  sadly  sun-baked,  and 
feels  like  an  oven,  with  every  breath  of 
wind  shut  out  by  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  of  cobble  walls  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. In  the  shade  oataide  the 
Eavaskhana  Simon,  the  head  Eava^ 
squats  on  the  ground  with  his  eyes  half 
shut,  sleepily  blowing  long  streams  of  bine 
cigarette-smoke  through  his  hooked  nose. 
He  rouses  himself  sufficiently  to  half  rue 
to  his  feet  as  we  come  down,  bnt  the 
moment  our  backs  are  turned  relapses 
into  his  former  attitude.  In  «« 
contrast  to  him  is  old  Marco,  wo 
combines  the  functions  of  second  Ka?«a 
and  gardener,  and  who  is  noF  hoeing 
away  at  the  hard   soil  with  no  prote^ 
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tion  for  his  head  against  the  son  bat  a 
little  white  felt  sknll-cap.  Old  Marco  is  a 
character  in  his  way,  and  his  appearance  is 
peculiar.  The  only  Christians  of  Scodra 
who  are  allowed  to  wear  the  *'  fastanelle," 
or  full  white  petticoat  of  the  Mohammetan 
Albanians,  are  the  Eavasses  of  the  Con- 
sulates ;  and  Marco,  who  is  himself  short, 
has,  probably  from  motives  of  economy, 
furnished  himself  with  one  of  the  very 
shortest  of  "  f ustanelles,"  so  that  he  looks 
like  an  elderly  baUet-dancer  in  the  scantiest 
of  skirts.  But  for  him  this  garment  re- 
presents all  that  is  gorgeous  in  the  matter 
of  dress ;  and  so,  to  protect  it  when  he  is 
gardening,  or  not  on  duty,  he  has  manu- 
factured out  of  some  old  sacks  an  enormous 
pair  of  loose  trousers,  into  which  he  packs 
himself  and  his  "  fustanelle.*' 

His  chief  drawback  is  that  he  speaks  no 
language  but  his  own,  and  is  very  dense  in 
understanding  what  is  meant  by  signs,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  communicate  with 
him  at  alL  He  is  a  devout  and  most 
superstitious  Catholic,  and  literally  starves 
himself  all  Lent,  eating  nothing  but  a  little 
maize -bread,  and  drinking  nothing  but 
water;  but,  on  the  principle  of  making 
up  for  lost  time,  he  gorges  himself  so 
piggishly  at  the  feast  wmch   is  always 

SVen  to  the  servants  on  Easter  Day,  that 
s  much  abused  digestion  revolts,  and  he 
appears  on  Monday  morning  a  groaning 
and  miserable  object.  His  first  petition 
then  is  for  "Sale  Inglese,"  or  Epsom  salts, 
which  are  considered  a  notable  remedy  by 
lus  compatriots;  and  in  the  evening  he 
doses  himself  recklessly,  only  to  reappear 
next  morning  as  haggard  and  ghastly  as  a 
galvanised  mummy.  He  groans  and  sighs 
over  his  work  for  a  day  or  two,  but  such 
is  the  wonderful  constitution  of  this 
leathery  old  man,  that  before  the  week  is 
out  he  is  as  hearty  and  active  as  ever. 

In  the  garden  wall  is  a  postern-gate,  and, 
passins  though  this,  we  cross  the  one- 
plank  oridge  that  spans  the  little  stream 
surrounding  the  house  and  garden,  and 
enter  the  public  garden.  There  is  always 
a  large  colony  of  ducks  feeding  by  the 
stream  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  regularly 
every  day  our  approach  sends  them  quack- 
ing and  waddling  in  every  direction,  giving 
occasion  for  some  ill-conditioned  joker  to 
declare  that  one  can  always  tell  when  the 
English  are  coming  because  of  the 
"canards"  which  precede  them.  Jokes 
are  rare  with  us,  and  the  little  European 
colony  has  subsisted  on  this  one  for  more 
than  a  year. 


The  public  garden  is  an  invention  of  the 
Yali  Pasha,  who  turned  a  waste  bit  of  land, 
where  all  the  old  tin  pots  and  general 
refuse  of  the  quarter  were  thrown,  into  a 
pleasant  garden  with  plenty  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  the  beds,  and  a  kiosk  in  the 
centre. 

Beyond  the  public  garden  runs  a  road, 
up  and  down  which  the  Consuls  and  Vice- 
consuls,  and  all  the  aristocracy  of  the 
European  colony  promenade  every  day 
before  sunset,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
known  as  the^"  Boulevarde  Diplomatique,'' 
or  '*  Village  Green" — a  witticism  which  had 
a  great  success  before  the  "canard"  joke 
was  invented. 

The  Greek  Consul's  little  house  looks 
out  upon  this  road,  and  even  more  than 
the  Athenians  of  old  are  the  modem 
Greeks  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  chance  of 
seeing  or  hearing  some  new  thing ;  so,  at 
whatever  hour  I  go  into  the  public  garden, 
I  may  be  sure  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  my 
Greek  friend,  half  hidden  bdbind  the  win- 
dow curtain,  peeping  up  and  down  the 
road  to  see  who  is  coming  or  going,  and  no 
doubt  gathering  plenty  of  material  for 
those  voluminous  despatches  which  he 
.writes  every  week,  in  spidery  Greek  cha- 
racters, and  reads  over  to  himself  with 
such  evident  satisfaction  and  so  many 
chuckles. 

Our  appearance  on  the  Boulevarde  Diplo- 
matique is  instantly  perceived  by  him, 
and  he  quits  his  window  to  join  us. 
He  is  a  tall,  thin,  sallow-faced  man,  with 
the  beard  and  walk  of  a  conceited  goat, 
and  is  carefully  dressed  for  the  afternoon 
promenade  in  a  long,  black  frock-coat, 
tightly  buttoned  up,  and  with  a  pair  of 
kneed  trousers  falling  awkwardly  over  his 
broad  flat  shoes.  Ik>und  his  throat  he 
wears  a  little  black  bow,  and  on  his  head 
a  billy-cock  hat,  very  high  in  the  crown 
and  narrow  in  the  brim. 

He  flatters  himself  that  he  is  a  brilliant 
French  scholar;  but,  as  he  has  never  been 
in  Europe,  his  French  savours  very  much 
of  back  numbers  of  the  ''  Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes."  From  this  periodical  he  has 
copied  a  paper  full  of  long-winded  phrases, 
which  he  always  carries  about  in  his 
pocket  to  be  learned  for  future  use  in  con- 
versation, when  there  is  no  one  to  talk  to^ 
and  it  is  too  dark  to  look  out  of  the 
window. 

His  two  topics  of  conversation  are  him- 
self and  "  mon  pays,"  and  his  ignorance  on 
European,  and  especially  on  English 
matters,  is  of  the  blandly  self-satisfied  and 
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not-to-be-convinced  order;  but  perhaps  for 
this  very  reason  he  is  a  most  entertaining 
companion,  and  oar  constant  associate  in 
oar  evening  stroll.  He  is  capital  fan,  for 
so  sablime  is  his  self-conscioasness  that  he 
alirays  imagines  every  one  to  be  looking 
at  or  talking  of  him,  and  gets  into  agonies 
if  he  hears  people  laagh  without  knowing 
what  it  is  they  are  amased  at  Life  would 
be  distinctly  duller  here  without  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  are  joined  by  the 
French  chancellier,  with  his  **kepi"  on 
his  head,  his  eternal  cigarette  in  his  mouth, 
and  his  celebrated  dog.  Fox,  by  his  side. 
Last  autumn  Fox  was  given  up  for  dead, 
for  a  snake  bit  her  on  the  lip  when  we 
were  out  shooting  on  the  plain.  We  had 
some  of  the  natives  with  us,  and,  after  they 
had  killed  the  snake,  they  looked  about  for 
a  certain  plant  without  success  for  some 
time;  and^  when  they  did  find  it,  poor 
Fox  was  stretched  out  sti£f  and  lifeless. 
The  Albanians  said  it  was  too  late ;  but 
one  of  them,  as  he  had  foand  the  leaf, 
thought  he  might  as  well  use  it,  so,  chewing 
a  little^  he  placed  it  on  the  wound  and  down 
Fox*s  throat.  We  then  placed  the  poor 
dog  under  a  hedge  and  covered  her  with  a 
branch  of  the  wait-a-bit  thorn.  That  was 
on  November  the  twentieth ;  on  the 
twenty-fourth  Fox  turned  up  alive,  but 
very  weak  and  thin,  at  her  master's  door. 
Strangely  enough,  the  remedy  had  not 
been  applied  too  late,  and  the  dog  re- 
covered to  become  a  celebrity. 

Her  master  is  a  capital -fellow,  and  a 
sportsman,  but  rather  too  careless  to  be  a 
pleasant  companion  after  the  birda  If  I 
go  first  through  a  gap  he  scrambles  after 
me  with  his  gun  at  full  cock,  held  loosely 
under  his  arm ;  if  I  make  him  go  first  he 
trails  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  behind  him,  so 
that  I  am  constantly  in  expectation  of 
going  home  in  the  game-bag. 

We  were  out  after  quail  one  day,  and  a 
bird  got  up  just  as  we  were  approaching  a 
road  along  which  a  peasant  was  going  to  the 
bazaar  with  his  wife  riding  astride  of  an 
old  horse.  The  little  Frenchman  was  too 
excited  to  hold  his  fire,  and  the  report  of 
his  gun  was  followed  by  a  loud  yell|  and 
the  thud  of  a  heavy  body  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  peasant  pointed  his  rifle 
threateningly  at  us,  and  we  rushed  forward 
full  of  apprehension,  for  it  is  a  serious 
matter  to  put  shot  into  an  Albanian ;  but 
happily  we  soon  saw  that  no  harm  was 
done;  the  old  horse,  being  peppered  behind 
with  small  shot,  had  flung  up  its  heels  and 
sent  its  rider  on  her  back  in  the  mud. 


The  mountaineer  burst  into  roan  of 
unfeeling  laughter  at  seeing  his  wife 
plastered  with  mud,  and  she  rained  down 
maledictions  upon  the  horse,  her  hosband, 
and  ourselves ;  but  a  few  piastres  soon  set 
everything  right,  and  we  continaed  our 
sport,  thankful  that  we  had  not  to  nm  for 
our  lives  before  an  infuriated  tribe  of 
mountaineers. 

Oar  friend's  chief  is  not  to  be  Been  to- 
day ;  he  retired  into  private  life  nearly  & 
week  since,  on  the  occasion  of  his  yearly 
baths.  For  mora  than  a  month  there  lui 
not  been  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  earth  is 
parched  and  cracking,  and  life  is  only 
rendered  tolerable  to  an  Englishman  by  the 
plentiful  use  of  a  cold  tub;  but  a  French- 
man does  not  consider  that  the  bath 
should  be  entered  lightly  or  without  proper 
precautions.  In  happier  dimes,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  make  his  annual  visit  to  some 
fashionable  sea-side  bathing -place,  and 
there  disport  himself  on  the  beach  in  a 
tight  and  many-hued  garment^  once  a  day 
Huiking  down  a  plank  -  path  acroes  the 
BhiDgle,  slowly  and  with  conscioos  pride, 
towards  the  sea,  till  he  was  immersed  as , 
far  above  the  knee  as  the  authoiiiies  would 
permit,  and  then  he  would  splash  hhnaelf 
discreetly  and  with  caution,  or,  perhaps, 
join  hands  and  bob  round  in  a  circle  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  similarly  attired;  bat 
here  there  is  no  "  plage,"  and  no  'oostiune 
de  bain,"  nothbg  bat  a  tin  bath  and 
solitude. 

We  lose  his  society  for  ten  days,  and  be 
takes  six  bath?.  On  his  retirement  from 
the  world  he  takes  medicine,  and  doTotea 
the  first  two  days  to  preparing  himself  for 
the  ceremony.  Then  for  six  coneecutive 
days  he  takes  a  bath,  the  water  being 
slightly  warmed  that  he  may  catch  no  chill, 
and  then  he  remains  indoors  for  two  more 
diiys  that  his  system  may  have  time  to 
recover  from  the  shock  before  he  exp<w» 
himself  to  the  chance  of  catching  cold 
under  an  August  sun.  The  ten  days  past, 
he  reappears  among  us  washed  and  re- 
juvenated, and  so  marvellous  in  his 
economy,  that,  on  those  half-doxen  baths, 
he  manages  to  look  perfectly  clean  all  the 
year  round.  . 

Presently  we  meet  the  Italian,  a  hm 
little  man,  and  then  the  Auetrians  and  the 
Russian;  but  we  have  only  time  toexchange 
greetings  with  them,  for  it  is  getting^ 
and  the  Muezzin,  mounting  thelitUe  wooden 
minaret  of  the  Mosque  opposite,  proclauni 
the  hour  of  prayer  in  a  high-pitched  naai 
voice.    It  soon  gets  dark  when  once  tse 
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Bon  has  set,  and  so  with  due  deliberation, 
the  lamplighter  begins  to  light  the  petro- 
leum lamps  which  the  Yali  Pasha  has 
placed  round  the  public  garden  and  along 
the  street  near  it. 

This  functionary  is  a  tall  and  gaunt  old 
Mussulman,  with  a  fierce  moustache,  an 
embroidered  scarlet  jacket,  and  a  huge 
'*  f ustanelle."  He  carries  a  ladder,  a  box 
of  lucifer-matches,  and  a  huge  green  cotton 
umbrella.  He  plants  his  ladder  against 
the  wooden  post  on  the  top  of  wUch  a 
common  tin  lamp  is  insecurely  fastened, 
and  taking  ofif  the  glass  chimney,  opens 
his  umbrella  to  keep  ofif  the  wind.  The 
handle  of  the  umbrella  b  tucked  under  his 
arm,  and  then  balancing  himself  on  the 
rickety  ladder,  he  proceeds  to  strike  a 
light  with  his  lucifers,  carefully  protecting 
the  sputtering  flange  with  both  his  hands. 

Naturally  this  is  a  slow  process,  and  by  the 
time  the  dozen  lamps  are  lighted  everybody 
is  safe  at  home,  for  the  citizens  do  not  go  out 
at  night,  but  retire  to  rest  at  a  very  early 
hour.  The  appearance  of  the  lamplighter 
warns  us  that  dinner  must  be  ready,  and 
that  the  public  garden  gates  will  soon  be 
shut ;  so,  wishing  our  friends  "  good  night," 
we  retire  through  the  little  gate  in  the 
wall,  and  mount  the  stone  stairs  which  lead 
to  the  living  rooms  in  the  old  Albanian 
house.  My  own  little  house  is  in  a  street 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ofif,  so  I  do  not 
delay  long,  but  set  ofif  through  the  darken- 
iog  and  rapidly-emptying  streets  to  my 
own  home,  where  the  faithful  Achmet,  and 
Simon,  the  cook,  are  busily  preparing  the 
evening  meaL 
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We  must  have  our  exhibition&  London 
and  the  great  provincial  cities  are  agreed 
upon  that  point.  And  not  only  those 
exhibitions  of  art  and  industry  which  are 
always  with  us,  but  also  those  bright  and 
pleasing  general  shows  which  include  gay 
gardens  and  fountains,  music,  and  myriadsof 
lamps  glowing  nightly  among  lawns  and 
groves.  We  must  have,  also,  an  element 
of  serious  interest  to  justify  us  in  taking 
our  pleasure.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge that  brings  people  from  country- 
houses  and  parsonages,  from  villa,  farm, 
and  shop,  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the 
period.  If  they  are  ultimately  found 
whirling  down  toboganning  slides,  or 
cruising  over  the  undulations  of  the 
switchback  railwav.  thev  mav  be  sunnosed 


to  be  unbending  their  minds  after  ex- 
haustive studies  of  industrial  products  or 
mechanical  inventions. 

So  far,  we  have  had  nothing  brighter 
or  more  pleasantthan  the  Italian  Exhibition 
at  West  Kensington,  with  its  "chic"  and 
pretty  local  colouring;  and,  coming  as  a 
surprise,  those  very  charming  giJleries 
where  one  may  wander  about  steeped  in 
impressions  of  that  lovely  and  famous  land. 
Then  we  have  the  Anglo-Danish — more 
Anglo  than  Danish,  perhaps,  but  engineered 
for  such  an  excellent  purpose,  and  withal 
so  pretty  in  itself.  The  fairy  scene  of  "  The 
Fisheries,"  which  was  never  surpassed 
in  the  way  of  glamour  and  enchantment  by 
the  more  elaborate  electric  lighting  of  the 
later  exhibitions — all  this  renewed  and 
even  improved  upon,  as  far  as  the  garden- 
f^te  is  concerned.  Ireland,  too,  claims  a 
share  of  public  attention.  The  fine  hall 
close  to  Addison  Boad  Station,  known  as 
Olympia,  will  be  open  all  the  summer; 
and,  while  the  interior  of  the  building  will 
be  filled  with  exhibits  of  Ireland's  natural 
products,  of  her  industries,  and  of  those 
antiquities  in  which  her  soil  is  so  rich, 
we  are  to  have  an  Irish  YillfHge,  a  Bound 
Tower,  a  Blarney  Gastie,  and  something 
like  a  horse-fair — anyhow,  a  jumping  or 
steeplechasing  exhibition,  which  wiQ 
gratify  all  those  sporting  tendencies  which, 
latent  or  evident,  form  part  of  nearly 
everybody's  personal  baggage. 

Now,  if  we  add  to  these  the  faithful 
friends  of  each  succeeding  year,  such  as  the 
Crystal  Palace,  with  its  evening  fdtes,  its 
fireworks,  and  illuminations  among  its 
charming  grounds ;  our  theatres  all  in  full 
swing;  our  concert-halls,  with  their  varied 
feaste  of  sweet  sounds;  with  these  and 
many  other  diversions,  suited  to  all 
the  various  tastes,  London  is  not  likely 
to  lose  her  prestige,  whether  in  the 
eyes  of  country  visitors  or  of  her  own 
peculiar  children.  And  something  in  the 
air  seems  to  say  that  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content has  at  last  broken  up ;  that  hard 
times  do  not  mean  to  come  again  any 
more  —  at  all  events,  not  yet  awhile; 
that  we  may  take  our  favourite  diversions 
without  being  over -anxious  about  what 
the  future  may  bring.  In  fact,  we  may 
respond  to  our  favourite  slogan,  "  Vogue 
la  galore,"  without  much  dread  of  the 
future  question,  as  to  what  business  we 
had  on  board  that  favourite  but  somewhat 
perfidious  craft. 

And  the  mention  of  the  galley — that 
time-honoured  and  useful  friend  of  the 
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scribe — brings  ns  at  once  to  the  Italian 
Exhibition.  Yeiy  opportunely  has  the 
Italian  Government  sent  over  a  number  of 
models  of  naval  architecture,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and  among  them  some  capital 
models  of  the  galleys  of  old  times,  with 
their  fierce  crews  of  slaves  and  criminals, 
and  their  double  or  four-fold  banks  of  oars, 
such  as  Venice  sent  forth  in  the  pride  of 
her  power,  when  she  was  Queen  not  only 
of  the  Adriatic,  bat  of  the  Mediterranean. 
All  these  in  contrast  with  the  models  of 
the  giant  ironclads  of  the  period,  which  now 
enable  united  Italy  to  claim  rank  as  one  of 
the  naval  powers  of  the  world. 

But  neither  warlike  material,  nor  harsh 
industrial  products,  are  characteristic  of 
the  Italy  of  our  imagination:  a  picture 
which  the  bright  scene  at  West  Kensington 
helps  us  to  realise — a  Roman  market-place, 
a  ruined  street  in  Pompeii,  distant  Alpine 
summits — and  all  arranged  with  a  taste 
and  dexterity  which  is  truly  Italian.  There 
are  times  when  the  illusion  is  tolerably 
complete,  as  when  night  gathers  round 
with  cerulean  sky  and  shining  stars,  and 
the  housetops  form  a  sky-line,  like  ranges 
of  purple  hills  against  the  golden  glow; 
then,  with  the  twang  of  the  mandolin,  and 
the  strains  of  distant  music  in  the  air — 
with  all  this  we  may  get  something  of  the 
Italian  feeling  into  our  waking  dreams. 

But,  if  Italy  is  not  exactly  industrial, 
she  is  industrious  enough  in  her  way  ;  and 
she  has  much  to  show  in  those  mingled 
products  of  artistic  work  and  manual  dex- 
terity —  Roman  mosaics,  and  those  of 
Naples,  Florentine  jewelry,  inlaid  cabinets 
and  furniture ;  revived  arts — in  the  way  of 
faience  and  of  the  once-famed  Venetian 
glass  —  with  coral-work,  and  gems,  and 
cameos,  trinkets  fine  and  rare,  gold  and 
silver  filagree  work,  ornaments  in  lava, 
tortoise-shell,  and  mother-of-pearl ;  —  all 
these  things  are  pleasant  to  view,  even  if 
they  occasionally  excite  feelings  of  cupidity 
and  envy.  Then  lace  holds  an  important 
position.  The  makers  of  Venice  point 
have  never  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
scene,  and  the  art  and  mastery  thereof,  now 
revived  and  extended,  are  still  of  import- 
ance in  the  old  city  of  the  lagoons. 

After  all,  as  is  only  fit  and  right,  the 
great  feature  of  our  Italian  Exhibition  is 
its  Italian  art. 

With  twenty-two  rooms  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  pictures  hung  upon  their  walls, 
there  is  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  critics 
and   cognoscenti      But    for   the    general 


uncritical  public  abo  the  oollectton  ii  f qQ 
of  interest. 

Italian  art— the  modem  art  of  Italy-ii 
just  now  in  a  very  interestbg  stage.  Ik 
has  shaken  itself  free  from  dreary  aneai- 
ttal  traditions ;  it  runs,  in  no  wise,  on  tiie 
grand  and  classic  lines  of  the  Old  Maaton ; 
it  has  escaped,  too,  from  the  gloomy  shades  of 
German  influence,  and  now  seems  to  be 
finding  its  way  to  a  distinct  expression  of 
the  national  sentiment  in  art  The  achool 
is  French,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  French  with 
a  difference ;  and  the  difference— which  is 
of  motive  and  sentiment  rather  than  of 
process — is  one  which  time  will  probably 
strengthen. 

But,  apart  from  its  artistic  meaning,  the 
Italian  collection  is  of  general  interest  as 
giving  us  at  one  view  such  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  inner  life  of  a  land  more 
talked  about  than  understood ;  in  aD  its 
modem  aspects,  with  its  setting  of  glowing 
skies  and  deep  blue  seas,  with  pathetic  son- 
sets  above  the  ruins  of  an  older  world,  or 
sunrises  as  sad  over  the  modem  world  of 
labour  and  suffering. 

Here  are  peasants  at  work  in  the  fields, 
and  here  again  is  the  life  of  the  dtj, 
scenes  of  the  convent,  and  scenes- , 
unconventional — of  the  studio,  the  con- 
script on  the  march,  the  fisherman  in  bis 
boat;  all  the  scenes,  pathetic,  tnria), 
grave  or  gay,  the  stimulating  psaoon, 
the  corroding  care,  the  trifling  pleasores, 
and  sorrows  too  substantial,  which  ^ 
form  the  business  of  the  passing  hoot. 
And  thus,  in  passing  through  these  gal- 
leries, with  only  a  hasty  glance  at  ^he 
many  pictures,  we  may  carry  away  with 
us  a  real,  if  vague,  impression  of  the  land 
and  its  people,  such  as  we  might  faO  to 
attain  by  more  arduous  and  consdentioas 
studies. 

It  is  not  easy  to  admire  the  later  develop- 
ment of  sculpture  and  the  plastic  arts,  as 
shown  at  the  Italian  Exhibition,  where  a 
spirit  fantastic  and  grotesque  has  replaced 
the  tranquil  goddess  of  other  times.  Bat 
this  is  not  an  age  in  which  high  art  in 
sculpture  has  much  chance  of  recognition. 

From  Italy  to  Denmark  is  a  far  ci; 
geographically,  and  the  genius  of  the  two 
peoples  seems  a  long  way  apart  Oar 
early  impressions  of  the  Danes— derived 
from  historical  text  •  books  now  no  doubt 
superseded — were  of  a  decidedly  hoetfle 
character.  Those  Danes  were  always 
harrying  and  plundering ;  and  they  often 
got  the  best  of  such  fights  as  were  going 
at  the  period,  in  a  way  that  injured  the 
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BOBoeptibilities  of  a  sturdy  patriot.  Bat  of 
late  yeaxs  we  have  heard  nothing  bat  good 
of  them ;  and  a  visit  to  the  Anglo-Danish 
Exhibition  will  only  confirm  tluis  favoar- 
able  impression.  Asab-eadv  noticed,  here 
is  the  old  locale  of  the  Fisheries  and  the 
Health  Exhibition ;  and  in  the  new  pre- 
sentation of  the  old  scene,  the  character  of 
Hamlet  is  by  no  means  omitted.  Indeed, 
in  the  pleasant  garden  f^te  of  to-day, 
which  continaes  the  traditions  of  Banelagh 
and  Yaoxhall,  we  are  constantly  reminded 
of  Hamlet,  and  of  his  Danish  extraction. 
Yonder  is  his  tomb ;  there  is  the  old  tower 
of  Kronsberg,  where  the  ghost  may  have 
walked,  and  the  players  have  been  duly 
entertained.  There  is  a  Danish  village, 
too,  and  a  windmill ;  and  Danish  peasants 
at  their  daily  employments.  Then  you 
have  an  art  gallery  adorned  with  works  of 
the  great  Thorwaldsen,  and  hung  with 
pictures  by  Danish  artists;  while  the 
inimitable  story-books  of  another  great 
Dane,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  are 
illustrated  by  tableaux  vivants  in  their 
appropriate  haU.  And  it  is  everybody's 
bounden  duty  to  go  and  visit  the  Anglo- 
Danes,  as  it  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  an  excellent  charity,  the  Hospital  for 
Incurables ;  and,  after  the  first  visit,  people 
will  often  revisit  the  charming  evening 
f^te  for  the  sake  of  its  own  attractions. 

Ireland  comes  next  on  our  list,  for  Erin 
has  fairly  launched  herself  among  metro- 
politan entertainers,  and  her  green  banner 
waves  over  the  halls  of  Olympia.  Now 
that  all  the  fittings  of  the  hippodrome  are 
removed  from  that  building,  we  see  what 
a  noble  area  it  affords  for  such  an  exhi- 
bition. Gay  with  parti-coloured  flags  is 
the  roof  of  wondrous  span;  the  floor  is 
covered  with  avenues  of  gaily-decorated 
stalls  and  stands,  and  with  the  swell  of  a 
fine  organ  or  the  ringing  notes  of  a  military 
band — ^Irish,  of  course,  also,  belonging  to 
the  Connaught  Bangers,  or,  perhaps,  to 
the  Tipperary  Blazers,  or  some  other  regi- 
ment of  decided  nationality  —  Erin  may 
consider  her  business  fairly  launched. 

And,  considering  the  matter,  we  shall 
find  how  many  products  Ireland  affords 
which  are  peculiar  to  herself,  or  which  she 
furnishes  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Dublin 
stout  hardly  lends  itself  to  histrionic  dis- 
play ;  but  a  great  trophy  of  barrels,  loaded 
on  their  own  special  trucks,  with  their  own 
special  engine  to  draw  them,  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  what  we  owe  to  Ireland  in 
that  way.  And  how  charmingly  mellow 
the    whiskv    looks    in    the    innumerable 


bottles  and  glass  vessels  which  exhibit  its 
perfections  !  Then,  where  shall  we  get 
anything  to  beat  real  Irish  linen,  for  all 
qualities  of  texture,  beauty,  and  utility  1 
And  here  we  have  the  looms  at  work 
developing  those  beautiful  damasks  which 
are  sought  by  Kings  and  Queens  for  table 
napery,  and  which  are  worthy  of  their  high 
estate;  while,  for  the  Unen  of  ordinary 
wear,  here  are  other  less  elaborate  looms, 
some  of  even  primitive  construction,  and, 
with  them,  spinning  wheels  of  all  kinds 
which  still  are  sometimes  to  be  found  away 
among  the  ''spinsters  and  knitters  in  the 
sun." 

There  is  the  ulster,  too,  the  majestic 
ulster,  for  in  its  real  Irish  form  this  is, 
indeed,  a  majestic  garment ;  and  when  you 
come  to  Irish  frieze,  where  can  you  find 
anjrthing  to  stand  the  weather  like  it,  if 
you  yourself  have  the  strength  to  stand 
under  its  massive  texture?  And  bog  oak, 
too — surely  fou  are  at  home  among  the 
bog-oak  stalls,  and  Grafton  Street,  Dublin, 
seems  not  far  away.  And  Irish  lace,  too, 
is  not  easy  to  beat,  nor  are  those  mag- 
nificent embroideries  contributed  by  the 
Irish  School  of  "Art  Needlework."  The 
old  Irish  elk,  too,  in  skeleton  form,  towers 
over  the  scena 

There  are  bells,  too — ^Irish  bells — ex- 
cellent in  form  and  sonorous  in  tone,  suc- 
cessors of  the  sacred  bells  of  old,  which  may 
be  heard  even  now  of  still  nights  from  the 
bottom  of  loch  or  river  pool ;  and  crosses, 
too,  memorial  crosses  of  the  old  Irish  form 
in  the  old  Irish  granite. 

And,  if  it  comes  to  that,  where  can  you 
match  the  Irish  horse  for  his  pluck,  his 
mettle,  his  endurance  1  For  the  Irish  horse 
is  to  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Some  have  arrived,  and  others  are 
on  their  way  at  the  present  time  of 
writing. 

Bat  the  cows  are  here  in  force — the  real 
Irish  cows,  with  a  real  Celtic  motion  about 
those  supple  hind  legs  of  theirs.  Not 
merely  a  sample  for  tasting,  but  whole  rows 
of  the  comely  beasts,  as  if  a  great  dairy 
business  were  intended  by-and-by. 

And  then  there  is  to  be  found  a  bit  of 
old  Ireland  in  the  adjoining  ^ound,  which 
is  approached  by  a  tunnel  which  might  be  a 
cave  among  the  rocks  of  Eillamey,  with 
crags  and  ferns  growing  out  of  the  crevices, 
and  opening  out  upon  the  view  a  land  of 
marvel  and  mystery,  where  a  strong  feudal 
castle,  battlemented  and  loopholed,  has 
arisen  in  a  night — ^a  fortnight,  anyhow;  and 
where  the  souare  tower  of  Blamev  Castle 
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— the  original  Blarney  stone  could  not  be 
spared  for  the  occasion — looks  down  upon 
a  village  of  Donegal,  and  what  we  may 
imagine  to  be  Punchestown  racecoarse; 
anyhow,  there  is  the  grand  stand  rising 
from  its  fonndations,  and  a  coarse  where 
there  is  to  be  leaping  and  jumping  by  real 
Irish  hunters. 

Nor  will  the  pig  be  forgotten ;  anyhow, 
there  are  the  styes  getting  ready  for  the 
peasant's  friend. 

And  when  the  peasants  are  comfortably 
settled  in  their  cottages,  and  the  sports  are 
"  forward,"  we  may  hope  for  a  sight  of  reiJ 
Irish  brogues  dancing  a  real  Irish  jig. 

RED    TO^VVTERS, 

Bt  ELEANOR  G.  PRICE. 
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PART  IL 

GHAFT£R  IX.      OLD  P&IENDS. 

It  was  not  till  Paul  Romaine  found  him- 
self back  at  Red  Towers  that  things  began 
to  take  their  right  proportions  in  ms  mind, 
with  the  discovery  ihat,  after  all,  there  was 
a  good  deal  worth  living  for  in  life  still. 
Sometimes  duty,  like  a  passion,  pulls  a  man 
with  strong  cords,  so  that  he  must  follow 
her ;  and  for  the  last  few  months,  though 
Paul  was  hardly  conscious  of  it,  she  had 
been  pulling  him  home  to  Red  Towers. 

He  was  no  longer  the  absent  young 
Squire  who,  five  years  ago,  had  wandered 
through  his  woods,  lost  in  dreams  of  music 
and  poetry,  and  the  first  love  which  had 
spoilt  the  best  years  of  his  youth  for  him. 
Even  now  he  was  only  twenty-eight ;  but 
in  mind  he  was  a  good  deal  older ;  and  so 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  agent,  found,  when  with 
some  little  amusement  and  curiosity  he 
obeyed  Paul's  summons  to  go  over  the 
estate  with  him.  All  sorts  of  reforms  were 
instantly  set  on  foot ;  money  was  spent  in 
all  directions,  on    cottages,  farms,  land, 

i>arish  improvements,  all  with  a  singular 
eaning  to  the  interest  of  the  tenants, 
rather  than  of  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Bailey  told  every  one  that  Red 
Towers  would  be  a  model  estate  very  soon ; 
he  himself  especially  marvelled  at  Paul's 
keen  observation,  and  at  all  the  suggestions 
that  came  from  him.  The  neighbours,  who 
were  rather  more  numerous  than  they  used 
to  be,  did  not  even  now  find  Paul  very 
sociable ;  the  Vicar  and  Dr.  Graves  seemed 
to  be  the  only  two  people  of  whom  he 
cared  to  see  much,  and  he  was  rather 
tormented  by  a  large  artist  family  which 


had  taken  Canon  Percival's  house  for  the 
summer.  There  were  several  girls,  vho 
prowled  sketching  abont  the  woods,  and 
whose  art  had  not  been  to  them  much  of  an 
education ;  for  they  found  the  tall,  dark 
Squire  a  most  interesting  person,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  keen  instinct  for  the 
picturesque  places  through  which  his  daOy 
walks  might  lead  him. 

Paul  was  too  chivalrouB  not  to  behave 
kindly  and  civilly  to  his  tenanta  He  fled 
from  these  young  people,  it  is^  trae,  od 
every  occasion,  but  he  sent  their  mobfaer 
great  baskets  of  roses,  and  he  went  to  see 
her  sometimes  when  the  ^Is  were  oat 
She  was  a  quiet  woman  with  some  good 
sense  of  her  own,  dwelling  far  below  the 
artistic  heights  of  her  family. 

It  was  of  course  practically  impossible 
for  Paul  to  see  nothing  of  people  who  lived 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  his  own  door; 
and  after  one  of  the  girls,  who  was  musical, 
had  discovered  his  great  talent  for  mniic, 
his  isolation  b^an  to  be  more  impossibls 
stilL    Dr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Bailey  agreed 
that  Paul's  escape  would  be  a  minde,  sod 
aQ  the  old  servants,  Sabin  and  his  wife,  ■ 
Ford,  Barty,  Mrs.  Perks— Barty  had  nor  \ 
married  the  housemaid  at  Bed  Towers,  and 
lived  in  Colonel  Ward's  old  cottage  to  take  { 
care  of  it — ^grew  more  angry  and  sdh'oqi  i 
every  day.     To  think  that  the  master,  who 
was  to  have  married  a  beaufifa',  gnnd  / 
young  lady  like  Miss  Darrell,  should  take  | 
up  with  one  of  these  little  painting  npstarU  1  i 
It  was  felt  as  a  disgrace  that  sachathing  I 
should  be  even  talked  of  in  the  r^^^ 
And,  inthemeantime.Paul wentanconsciuQi  i 

on  his  way.  He  did  not  want  tohearMias 
Sibyl  Cox  play  the  orgau,  and  he  was 
rather  bored  and  vexed  when  Miss  Phjilis 
Cox  presented  him  with  a  sketch  she  had 
made  of  Bed  Towers.  He  stnckitnpon 
the  bookcase  in  the  study,  however,  and 
spuke  sharply  to  Sabin  when  it  disappeared 
and  was  found  hidden  under  a  pile  of  news- 
papers. 

"  He  wants  somebody  to  look  after  bim, 
does  that  young  man,"  remarked  Mri. ; 
Sabin,  who  had  been  guilty  of  hiding  m 
sketch.  "There  ain't  even  the  Colonel 
now.  He's  just  as  simple  and  innoceot  as 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  hell  fall  a  prey  to 
some  of  them  designing  things,  see  if  n^ 
don't." 

The  Sabins  were  stiU  more  alarmed  one 
day,  when  Paul  came  in  with  Mr.  Cox,  m 
father;  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  oi 
the  family  had  been  inside  Eed  To»rera 
Paul  took  Mr.  Cox  aU  over  the  h(m 
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throagh  the  bare,  anfiaished  rooms; 
strangely  fresh  they  looked,  these  rooms 
unused  for  nearly  five  years,  the  walls 
dressed  in  Celia's  favourite  colours;  bat 
Mrs.  Sabin  had  taken  good  care  of  them. 
Mr.  Cox  had  done  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  decorating;  houses;  and  now  it 
had  occurred  to  Paul  that  his  old  house 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  its  present  state 
any  longer,  and  he  wanted  Mr.  Cox's 
advice  as  to  setting  to  work  apon  it.  Mr. 
Cox  suggested  a  few  things  rather  modestly ; 
and  then,  quite  in  innocence,  for  he  was  an 
honest  little  man,  devoted  to  his  art,  he 
said  that  his  daughters,  PhjUis  and  Emily, 
had  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  that 
a  good  many  houses  in  London  had  been 
decorated  after  their  ideas. 

''It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them  among 
draperies,"  said  Mr.  Cox  "Phyllis  can 
hang  a  curtain  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  I  believe;  her  folds  are  delicious. 
Eimly's  strong  point  is  a  comer ;  she  can 
do  anything  with  a  comer.  A  recess,  too ; 
you  have  so  many  recesses  here.  Yes,  these 
old  rooms  are  suggestive  to  the  last  degree." 

"  And  the  colour,  the  foundation  is  all 
right,  is  it  r'  said  Paul. 

"  It  is  utterly  satisfying,''  Mr.  Cox  replied. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Paul. 

He  said  no  more;  the  jargon  repelled 
him  now,  as  it  had  repelled  him  before, 
though  from  the  lips  of  Celia.  But  he 
walked  with  the  artist  along  the  common 
to  his  house,  in  the  glowing  beauty  of  the 
summer  evening.  Somebody  hurried  out 
of  the  wood,  not  in  time  to  overtake  them ; 
it  was  PbylUs — she  had  been  sketching  in 
that  corner,  loved  by  artists,  where  Celia 
had  sat  and  read  Vincent  Percival's  letter, 
one  October  day  long  ago.  Phyllis  was  not 
pursued  into  the  wood  by  the  Squire  :  no 
such  lack  for  her ;  she  saw  him  leave  her 
father  at  the  gate,  and  walk  on  himself 
down  the  lane  towards  the  village,  where 
there  was  no  chance  of  catching  hiuL  The 
next  best  t&ing  was  to  hurry  home  and 
hear  what  he  and  her  father  had  been 
talkine  about 

Paul  went  marching  on  at  a  great 
pace  down  the  sandy  lane.  It  was  the 
middle  of  August,  a  beautiful  time  for 
this  country  of  his.  The  heather,  in  its 
fullest  bloom,  lay  like  a  purple  carpet 
on  the  commons  and  hills;  harvest  was 
going  on  slowly  in  the  fields  among  the 
dark  rich  woods. 

The  tenderness  and  beauty  of  the  even- 
ing, the  white  church  spire  in  the  fore- 
ground of  that  view,  as  Paul  walked  down 


to  it^  could  not  fail  to  have  effect  on  a 
nature  )ike  his. 

He  was  thinking  of  his  old  friends ;  he 
had  been  thinking  of  them  all  day,  with  a 
sort  of  loneliness,  a  longing  to  hear  again 
some  voice  he  used  to  love,  which  had,  in 
fact,  driven  him  to  that  consultation  with 
Mr.  Cox. 

^  Paul's  practical  doings  had  still  their 
little  romantic  inspirations,  though  Mr. 
Bailey — not,  perhaps,  Dr.  Graves — would 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  it  Paul  was 
not  thinking  of  Celia,  not  consciously  at 
least ;  that  meeting  with  her  husband  had 
removed  even  any  lingering  regret;  he 
was  beginning  to  know  that  he  had  outlived 
that  passion  of  his  boyish  days.  But  he 
was  feeling  utterly  friendless.  His 
naturally  affectionate  nature  was  starving, 
in  its  native  air,  for  some  other  human 
being  to  give  it  what  it  missed. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  dear  old  Colonel, 
how  he  and  his  dogs  used  to  walk  about 
the  lanes,  how  he  was  in  and  out  of  Eed 
Towers  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  how  he 
almost  looked  upon  the  place  as  his  own. 
How  angry  he  was  when  Paul  talked  of 

marrying,  and  then The  latter  part 

of  the  story  was  too  sad  to  be  thought 
all  over  again;  but  Paul  remembered, 
rather  vaguely,  that  the  Colonel  had 
once  vexed  him  by  ordering  a  tree  to 
be  cut  down.  If  he  were  here  now — dear 
old  man  I — he  might  cut  down  every  tree 
in  the  wood. 

Then  all  these  thoughts  of  Colonel  Ward 
led  on  to  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Percival, 
Colonel  Ward's  ideal  all  through  his 
simple,  faithful  life ;  her  soft  brown  eyes, 
her  pretty  white  hands,  the  sweet  smile 
and  manner  which  attracted  so  many  people. 

She  had  always  been  very  kind  to  Paul 
when  he  was  a  boy ;  she  had  been  more 
like  his  mother  than  any  one  elsa  He  did 
not  quite  know,  now,  what  she  had  done 
that  could  not  be  forgiven;  probably 
Celia  had  deceived  her  too. 

For  some  weeks  past  Paul  had  been  a 
little  self-reproachful  as  regarded  Mrs. 
Percival.  Very  soon  after  he  came  home, 
having  heard  of  it  by  some  chance,  she 
had  written  him  one  of  her  pretty  notes, 
asking  him  to  come  and  see  them  at  Wools- 
borough.  Paul,  still  cased  in  the  cold 
crust  of  a  hardened  traveller,  and  full  of 
his  new  resolve  to  devote  himself  sternly 
to  his  tenants,  and  to  live  like  a  hermit  in 
England,  with  occasional  visits  to  the  East, 
had  sent  a  short  and  snubbing  answer  to 
this  invitation; 
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He  had  told  himself  clearly  that  he  had 
better  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that 
family,  and  he  meant  to  carry  out  this 
intention.  But,  somehowi  several  times, 
things  at  Holm  which  reminded  him  of 
Colonel  Ward  reminded  him  of  Mrs. 
Percival  too.  He  was  never  able  to  help 
thinking  of  her,  for  instance,  when  he 
stood  by  the  Colonel's  grave  in  the  little, 
still  churchyard,  with  its  old  yew-trees, 
one  of  which,  about  sunset,  threw  a  shadow 
on  the  grava 

The  Colonel  himself  had  always  been 
faithful  to  his  old  loves  and  friendships. 
How  would  it  have  been,  Paul  sometimes 
wondered,  if  he  had  lived  a  few  weeks 
longer— lived  to  know  of  Celiacs  falseness  9 
He  used  to  say  that  he  never  changed  his 
mind  about  anybody.  Well,  even  in  that 
case,  he  would  not  have  changed  his  mind 
about  Mrs.  Percival,  and  why  should  he  ? 

Paul  paid  a  shorter  visit  than  usual  that 
evening  to  his  old  friend's  grave,  and  he 
did  not  go  on  into  the  church,  as  he  had 
done  two  or  three  times  lately,  to  bring 
back  old  memories  in  solemn  music — music 
which  had  once  brought  Miss  Sibyl  Cox 
peeping  in  at  the  church  door  —  but  he 
turned  ofif,  and  walked  back  at  a  great  pace 
to  Red  Towers  to  catch  the  post,  by  which 
he  sent  a  few  lines  to  Mrs.  Percival : 

*'  If  you  and  Canon  Percival  would  not 
dislike  it,  and  are  quite  alone,  I  should  be 
glad  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  you." 

In  answer  to  this,  Mrs.  Percival  sent 
him  a  more  affectionate  welcome  than  he 
felt  he  deserved.  Heat  once  decided  to  go  to 
Woolsborough  the  next  day,  taking  with 
him  a  large  box  of  curiosities  which  he 
had  brought  from  the  East,  and  had  never 
cared  to  unpack.  It  had  seemed  dull 
worl^  bringing  all  these  pretty  things 
home  to  an  empty  house,  for  no  one  but 
himself.  Mrs.  Percival  would  like  them, 
he  thought,  and  they  would  make  a  little 
amends  for  his  ungraciousness. 

He  started  ofif  to  Woolsborough,  without 
a  word  of  coming  back  in  two  days.  Some- 
thing told  him  that  he  would  not  do  that ; 
a  strange,  young  feeling  had  come  over 
him  with  Mrs.  Percival's  letter ;  in  going 
to  Woolsborough,  he  was  once  more  a 
schoolboy  going  home. 

Mrs.  Percival  received  him  more  than 
kindly — tenderly.  A  slight  nervousness, 
perhaps,  made  her  more  demonstrative 
than  usual ;  but  Paul  found  no  fault  with 
the  affection  she  showed  him.  The  Canon, 
too,  looking  graver  and  older,  said  heartily 
how  glad  he  was  to  see  him  again.    And 


the  strangest  thing  was,  that  the  old, 
original,  homely  feeling  of  the  house  lud 
come  back  to  it ;  the  peace  and  friradoni 
which  used  to  be  there  before  Celia  came, 
when  Paul  was  a  schoolboy.  He  had  M 
feared  to  find  the  place  haunted  by  Celia; 
but,  perhaps,  it  is  ooly  real  people  with 
real  feelings,  not  counterfeits,  who  hare 
the  power  of  leaving  a  strong  impressioii 
of  themselves  behind.  Paul  found  tbt 
he  could  live  in  the  rooms  at  BiTei  Gate, 
could  walk  about  the  garden,  row  on  ik 
river,  wander  in  and  out  of  the  Cathedial, 
linger  among  the  quaint  old  shopiinthe 
streets  of  the  city,  without  meeting  Celia's 
ghost  everywhere,  unless  he  chose  to  call 
it  up  for  himself. 

At  first  Mrs.  Percival  did  not  mention  bei 
name,  or  go  backto  the  past  at  all;  audit  was 
silently  that  Paul,  looking  about  him  in  the 
drawing-room,  saw  Colonel  Ward's  beau- 
tiful old  china  and  enamels  arranged  hm 
and  there.  The  room  was  so  foil  of  prettj 
things,  that  Paul's  box  from  the  M 
seemed  hardly  to  be  wanted ;  but  wbes 
he  unpacked  it  and  carried  the  things  in, 
china,  pottery,  brass  and  silver  work, 
Turkish  embroidery,  and  so  on,  Mb. 
Percival's  rathor  worn  face  reddened  and 
lighted  up  with  pleasure. 

''  Tou  delightful  boy ! "  she  cried,  eoning 
into  the  midst  of  the  Oriental  eonfiuion 
that  Paul  was  spreading  about  the  toobl 
"Vincent  did  not  bring  me  anything  like 
this  irom  India." 

**  By-the-bye,"  said  Paul,  looking  up  into 
her  face  as  he  laid  a  beautiful  rug  at  her 
feet,  *'  where  is  Vincent  1 " 

•'In  Prance,  with  the  Montmir^" 
said  Mrs.  Percival,  her  happy  smile  fv&g* 

"StiUl"  said  Paul 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  T' 

Paul  straightened  himself  and  anawered : 

''Nothing;  only  I  heard  of  his  being 
there  in  maj.  I  was  at  Tours,  pasong 
through,  and  met  Monsieur  de  MontmiiaiL" 

"  Did  you  really  1    How  curious  1 " 

"  He  told  me  Vincent  was  there  then 
He  suggested  my  going  down,  too ;  bat  I 
did  not  quite  see  it  Vincent  has  been 
there  all  the  summer,  then."  , 

"  No;  he  was  at  home  for  about  a  month  i 
Then  Celia  wrote  to  him  from  Trouyille ; 
they  were  there.  I  don't  think  ehe  asked 
him  to  go  exactly ;  but,  anyhow,  he  weoi 
And  now  I  believe  he  has  gone  back  with 
them  into  the  country;  but  Vincent  does 
not  write  often.  I  know  he  likea  it  very 
much.  He  enjoys  the  life ;  it  amuses  bio, 
and  he  never  did  care  for  Woolflborough 
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Paul  said  nothing. 

"1  think  Achille  de  Montmirail  is  a 
good  sort  of  man,"  Mrs.  Percival  went  on 
after  a  moment. 

"  I  always  liked  him,"  Panl  said.  "And 
he  is  not  a  bit  changed.  We  knew  each 
other  at  once,  the  other  day,  and  he  was 
very  friendly." 

<' Bather  stupidly  so,"  Mrs.  Percival 
thought,  "if  he  asked  you  to  go  there. 
The  friendliness  is  more  to  your  credit 
than  his,  my  dear  PauL  I^ow,  how  I 
should  like  to  know  the  true  history  of 
your  and  Gelia's  engagement  1 " 

But  tiiis  was  a  question  she  could  not 
ask,  and  she  took  refuge  in  exclamations 
of  delight  over  the  Eastern  treasures, 
thinking  all  the  time  what  a  goose  Celia 
had  been,  what  a  handsome,  manly, 
simple,  generous  fellow  Paul  was,  and  how 
happy  any  girl  might  have  been  with  him. 
It  was  better  for  Paul,  though ;  she  con- 
fessed that  to  hersell  Cella's  character 
could  never  have  been  a  good  match  for 
his,  and  her  aunt  suspected  that  it  was 
not  improving  with  yeara  Presently,  in 
the  midst  of  her  admiration  of  Paul's 
spoils,  she  said : 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  can't  let  you  waste  all 
these  lovely  things  on  me.  They  must  be 
for  your  house,  for  your  wife.  No;  I 
really  won't  have  them;  they  shall  be 
packed  up  again.  Just  one  or  two  of  those 
brass  things,  if  you  like ;  their  shapes  are 
too  distracting.  It  is  most  nice  of  you  to 
have  brought  them  all  to  me ;  but  I  can't 
be  so  selfish,  Paul,  really." 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Paul ;  "  and 
they  will  be  much  better  here  tlum  at  Bed 
Towers.  I  shall  often  see  them  here,  if 
you  will  let  me  come." 

"  Never  many  1  Nonsense  I  Why  noti" 
said  Mrs.  PercivaL 

"  Because  I  have  lost  my  faith  in  women 
— ^with  a  few  exceptions,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  You  will  find  it  again." 

Paul  shook  his  heiML  In  the  days  that 
followed,  while  he  went  in  and  out»  enjoy- 
ing himself  in  much  the  same  fadiion  as 
when  he  was  a  boy,  renewing  his  old 
friendship  with  Dr.  Chanter,  with  the 
enthusiasm  for  music  which  had  long  been 
laid  aside,  and  in  the  high  air  of  the 
Cathedral  regaining  some  of  the  old  happy 
trustfulness  which  used  to  be  his  special 
charm  in  his  young  days ;  through  this 
time  Mrs.  Percival,  watching  him  closely 
and  wondering  at  him  not  a  little,  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  allude  to  the  painful 
histories  of  the  nast   She  was  sorrv  enoush 


now  for  any  share  which  she  had  had  in 
them,  for  any  scheming  into  which  she 
might  have  entered  for  Celia's  saka  She 
might  have  been  called  a  worldly  woman ; 
but  she  had  a  heart,  and  she  meant  to  be 
true  to  her  friends.  Celia,  she  felt  quite 
sure  now,  was  both  heartless  and  false ;  and 
that  Vincent  should  be  so  strongly  attracted 
by  her  now,  that  he  should  spend  his  whole 
time  in  attendance  on  the  Marquise,  whose 
"  manage  "  he  had  been  so  curious  to  see, 
filled  Ms  mother's  mind  with  an  anxiety 
she  could  not  put  into  words,  even  to  her 
husband.  She  knew  Vincent's  nature  very 
weU,  and  she  felt,  perhaps  now  doing  a 
little  injustice,  that  Celia  was  capable  of 
anything. 

One  day,  when  Paul  was  sitting  with 
her  on  the  terrace  after  luncheon,  and  they 
had  been  talking  of  Colonel  Ward,  she  said : 

"It  was  a  very  great  shame  that  he  left 
Celia  all  that  money.  He  told  me  he 
meant  to  do  it,  poor  dear,  before  we  left 
England  that  autumn  ;  but  I  thought,  and 
so  did  he,  of  course,  that  it  was  the  same 
thing  as  leaving  it  to  you." 

Paul  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  lean- 
ing back,  staring  away  at  the  river  and  the 
distant  hills. 

"  There  are  few  things  that  I  am  more 
thankful  for,"  he  said. 

"Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  "you  are 
sometimes  beyond  my  understanding." 

Paul  turned  and  looked  at  her,  with  a 
little  hardness  in  his  smile. 

"Don't  pretend  to  think  that  I  am 
speaking  unselfishly,"  he  said.  "  If  that 
money  had  not  been  left  to  Celia,  she 

would  never Now  I  am  a  brute,"  he 

said,  colouring;  "but  I  mean  this,  you 
know :  that  the  whole  arrangement  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  me." 

"I  never  could  make  out "  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Percival. 

"  Don't  trouble  yoorself  about  it,"  said 
PauL  "  I  couldn't  explain,  so  let  us  drop 
the  subject^  pleaaa" 

Yes,  Mrs.  Percival  felt  that  it  must  be 
dropped  now  and  for  ever;  the  secret  of 
iJiat  misunderstanding  between  Paul  and 
Celia  must  always  be  a  secret  to  her.  She 
felt  a  little  awkward,  and  was  glad  that 
the  footman  came  out  at  that  moment  with 
some  letters.  While  Paul  was  gravely 
studying  an  eloquent  one  from  a£.  Cox, 
she  had  opened  the  most  interesting  of  her 
own,  a  foreign  one,  and  was  reading  it 
with  a  frown  of  painful  interest. 

"Where  is  the  Canon  1 "  she  exclaimed, 
startinfi?  ud  :  and  then  she  remembered  that 
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he  was  gone  out  for  the  day.  "  Dear  me  ! 
how  am  I  to  answer  thisl"  she  said. 
''Whatastrange  thing!  Shall  I  have  to  go  1" 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  I  Where  are  you 
going?  '*  said  Paul,  standing  up,  and  putting 
his  own  letter  into  his  pocket 

*'  To  bring  the  girl  back  1  But  what  am 
I  to  do  with  the  girl  1  Hasn't  he  relations 
of  his  own  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Percival ;  and 
then  she  sat  down  again,  and  held  the 
letter  out  to  Paul.  " I  can't  start  off"  she 
said.  ''  I  don't  want  to  go  there,  and  the 
Canon  won't- go,  and  I  hate  those  long 

cross-country  journeys  alone.     Besides 

Tell  me,  Paul,  what  had  I  better  do  9 " 

"  Am  I  to  read  this  1 "  said  Paul. 

<*  Please ;  I  want  your  advice,"  she  said. 

So  Paul  read  the  letter.  It  was  from 
the  Marquis  de  Montmirail,  written  in 
rather  involved  Eoglieh ;  he  was  very  fond 
both  of  talking  and  writiug  English.  It 
was  a  pressing  invitation  to  Canon  and 
Mrs.  Percival  to  go  at  once  on  a  visit  to 
La  Tour  Blanche.  They  knew  it  would 
be  a  still  greater  pleasure  to  Celia,  if 
possible,  than  to  him.  If  the  Canon  found 
himself  too  much  engaged,  would  Mrs. 
Percival  come  alone  1  He  went  on  to  say 
that  there  was  some  question  of  a  marriage 
for  his  daughter  Antoinette.  Nothing 
was  finally  settled  yet,  and  he  wished  her 
first  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  relations  and 
friends  in  England.  Would  Mrs.  Percival 
have  the  kindness  to  take  charge  of  her 
on  the  journey  I  "  Do  not  refuse  me  the 
favour  of  this  visit,  dear  madame.  Since 
I  have  lost  my  mother-in-law,  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Ferrand,  the  charming 
lady  you  remember,  I  have  not  had  any 
old  friend  to  whom  I  could  address  myself 
as  now  to  you.  Pray  return  me  a  good 
answer  to  this  request,  which  I  should  only 
make  to  a  person  in  whom  I  had  great 
confidence." 

*'He  wants  a  safe  escort  for  his  daughter, 
and  he  wants  to  send  her  away  to  England  -, 
and  bis  wife  does  not  concern  herself  much 
in  the  matter.  That  is  how  I  read  his 
letter,  poor  thine,"  said  Mr&  Percival. 

"It  does  look  rather  like  that,"  said 
Paul.  "  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  if  you 
could  go  1 " 

"  But  the  Canon  won't— and  really  I'm 
afraid—and  without  a  line  from  Gelia--not 
even  a  message  1 " 

*<You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  Paul. 
<'  I  could  go  with  yon — as  far  as  Tours.  I 
could  see  you  off  from  Tours.    Vincent  is 


there,   and  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  | 
that  Celia  will  be  glad  to  see  you."  , 

**  Thank  you,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  PerctTtl,  ' 
gazing  at  him,  and  speaking  rather  absently. 
"  As  to  being  afraid,  I  did  not  quite  me&n 
the  journey,  perhaps — Timms  and  I  are  old 
travellers  enough  for  that.    Bat  of  ooone  i 
it  will  make  aU  the  difference  if  jon  vfll 
go  with  me — to  Tours,  I  mean.    Bat  1 1 
must  talk  to  the  Canon.     When  can  w«  j 
start  t    Dear  me,  I  must  write  some  notes.  |l 
You  won't  mind  my  going  in,  Paul;  this  is  | 
really  rather  overwhelming."  h 

She  went  in  at  the  window,  smilmg  i 
sweetly  at  the  young  man  as  she  left  bim  | 
on  the  terrace,  from  which  he  soon  dia-  ■ 
appeared,  going  down  to  the  ferry  and ciosk-  {I 
ing  the  river  for  a  walk  in  the  fields  beyoni 

Mrs.  Percival  did  not  write  notes,  bat 
sat  down  with  Achiile's  letter,  and  stodied 
it  till  her  head  ached  and  her  brigbt  ej« 
were  clouded  :  she  felt  sure  that  there  vbs 
something  wrong.     He  wanted  to  send  his  j 
young  daughter  to  England,  oat  of  the  ; 
way  of   something.     He  wanted  Ws  < 
relations  to  see  for  themselves,  perhaps-  / 
and  yet  Mrs.  Percival  felt  that  all  this  had , 
sprung  out  of  her  own  imagination.  If  i| 
there  was  anything  odd  in  Acmlle'swritiiif  j| 
himself,  it  could  be  easily  explained.  Ceik  i] 
was  busy,  or  lazy,  or  amused ;  and  be  was  \\ 
a  fidgety,   anxious  father;  perbaps  poor " 
Antoinette  was  rebellious,  and  did  not  &« 
the  marriage  suggested  for  her.  After  all, 
that  was  very  likely.     Achille  vo^^  be 
terribly  puzzled  what  to  dowitbmoW- 
nate  girl,  whose  stepmotherprohablyvanted  j 
her  iharried  as  soon  as  posaible.  Poor  | 
little  Antoinette  1    No  doubt  she  w«  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all. 

Yet  beyond  this  there  was  a  fear,  s 
shadow,  which  weighed  Mrs.  PerciTal'« 
spirits  down.  There  were  t^o  peoplf,  I 
nearest  to  her  in  blood,  in  whom  sbe  m 
she  could  trust  nothing  bat  tbeir  selfifih 
ness.  And  a  mother  can  love  her  son  in 
spite  of  this  ;  but  an  aunt,  to  her  nieee, »  , 
not  quite  so  indulgent  ' 
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"A  FANTASY" 

IN   FANCY  DRESS. 

By  "RITA." 

Author  ef  "  Grttekm."  ''Dam  JhtnUn,"  **  Thi  ladye 
iranqftj"  **  Darby  and  JocMt'*  etc, 

CHAPTKR  L      HOW  THEY  MET. 

"Folly''  was  utdng  on  a  low  seat, 
under  the  branching  palms,  in  the  great 
conservatory.  There  was  only  a  dim,  snb- 
dned  light ;  bat  the  beaatiftd  glow  of  Goloor 
threw  ap  the  green  of  foliage  and  hue  of 
flower,  and  the  gleam  of  marble  statues  on 
their  pedestals,  and  the  rich  Eastern  rags 
scattered  about  on  the  tesselated  floor. 

Beyond  was  a  gorgeous  vista  of  rooms 
opening  one  into  another,  and  all  thronged 
with  a  motley  crowd  in  every  species  of 
attire  that  comes  under  the  wide  nomen- 
clature of  *'  fancy  dress." 

Soft,  sad  strains  of  waltz  music  rose  and 
fell  on  the  air.  The  various  couples  moved 
and  swayed  in  harmonious  unison.  It  was 
a  icene  to  inspire  admiration,  pleasure, 
excitement ;  but  not  one  of  these  emotions 
was  visible  in  the  pale,  calm  face  and  tired, 
dark  eyes  of  the  woman  who,  garbed  as 
Folly,  sat  watching  the  scene  with  a  faint^ 
diBdainfnl  smile  on  her  lip& 

*' Since  when  has  Folly  taken  the  part 
of  Wisdom  1  To  sit  aloof  and  to  satiriae 
the  giddy  crowd  of  pleasure,  is  surely  not 
her  province,"  said  a  voice  beside  that 
quiet  figure. 

She  looked  up.    A  scarlet-cbd  Mephis- 


topheles  was  leaning  against  one  of  the 
slender  columns  that  supported  the  gla^s 
roof  above. 

<*May  not  even  Folly  have  her  hour  of 
satiety  1 "  she  said,  and  the  soft  tones  of 
her  voice  had  in  them  a  tired  ring,  even 
as  her  eyes  had  a  tired  look.  She  met  the 
eyes  above  her  calmly  and  steadily,  with  no 
pretence  of  prudery  at  the  unceremonious 
mtroduction  of  another  personality  on  her 
self-chosen  solitude. 

''  Doubtless ;  but  not  among  the  circle  of 
her  own  votaries.  Sorely  there  her  eyes 
should  sparkle,  her  laugh  should  ring  out, 
her  step  should  be  the  tightest  in  the  dance, 
her  voice  the  gayest  in  the  jests."  Then 
his  own  voice  took  a  lower  and  more  im- 
pressive tone,  and  his  eyes,  at  once  bright 
and  cold,  flashed  a  direct  glance  into  those 
uplifted  to  his  face.  <*Once,"  he  said 
meaningly,  *'  they  were  both  gay  and  light. 
Have  two  years  so  changed  them  f  " 

The  woman's  face  paled,  her  eyes  flashed 
angrily.  '*What  do  you  know  of  me  )  " 
she  demanded.  **  You  are  a  stranger  ...  I 
have  no  recollection  of  you  f " 

'<No,"  he  said,  still  bending  that  cold 
searching  gaae  upon  her  agitated  face. 
''You  are  right;  you  do  not  know  me 
personally,  as  the  world  counts  acquaint- 
anceship." 

**  Then,"  she  said,  her  lips  trembling  a 
little,  her  face  flushing  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  anger  and  surprise,  ''  why  do  yon  speak 
of  two  years  ago  1  I — I  was  not  married 
then." 

He  smiled.    ''Two  yean  ago,"  he  said. 
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*'  on  a  night  in  Jane,  anoh  as  this,  in  a 
Bsene  each  as  this,  a  warning  came  to  yoa 
Have  you  forgotten)"  Slowly  the  colonr 
faded ;  the  eyes  that  met  his  strange,  in- 
Bsmtable  gase  had  a  frightened,  appeal- 
log  look.'  "  You  have  not  f  I  see  that," 
he  continaed.  ''Yon  paid  no  heed  to 
the  warning.     Was  it  not  prophetic  9 " 

She  shivered  and  glanced  from  side  to 
side  in  momentary  terror.  "  In  Heaven's 
name,"8he  cried  hoax8ely,"who  are  you)  .  . 
Why — ^why  are  you  here  again)  To 
prophesy  more  evil  ...  or  to  gloat  over 
the  fulfilment  of  what  has  already  over- 
taken me.  ..." 

Then  a  faint  sob  rose  in  her  throat,  her 
hand  closed  almost  fiercely  on  the  tinselled 
Panchinello  that  she  held.  <<0h,"  she 
whispered,  "  if  I  had  only  listened  ...  if 
I  had  only  believed  1 '' 

*'  Yoa  are  not  the  first  woman  who  has 
attered  that  lament^"  he  said  calmly.  **  Nor 
will  you  be  the  last  Bat  you  wrong  me 
when  you  think  that  I  would  '  gloat '  over  a 
misery  which  I  foresaw.  Accident — if  it  be 
accident  that  unites  the  current  of  human 
lives  from  time  to  time — ^brought  us  face  to 
face  onca  I  could  not  help  the  impulse 
that  bade  me  warn  yon.  When  I  entered 
these  rooms  to-night^  and  saw  you  enter  on 
your  husband's  arm,  I  knew  that  my  warn- 
ing had  been  verified." 

**Who  are  you)"  she  asked  wonde^ 
ingly. 

He  smiled  slightly  and  touched  the  fimall 
scarlet  cap  he  wore.  "If  I  told  you  my 
real  name,"  he  said,  "you  would  not  recog- 
nise it  as  anything  remarkabla  I  am  to 
you  as  an  evil  prophet — ^that  is  all'' 

A  faint  scornful  smile  curled  her  red  lip& 
"  You  talk,"  she  said^  "  in  strange  fashion 
for  a  nineteenth-century  ball-room.  I  don't 
care  fat  mysteries." 

"  All  life  is  more  or  less  a  mystery,"  he 
said  gravely,  "  to  any  one,  at  least,  who 
cares  for  more  than  a  surface  view  of  it. 
Sensation,  antipathy,  regard,  hatred,  love — 
are  not  all  these  mysteries )  Is  not  the  dis- 
tance between  two  minds  a  mystery )  The 
bodies  may  be  united  by  all  the  foxoeB  of 
law  and  nature,  but  the  souls  have  never 
for  one  moment  touched  each  other  in 
recognition." 

I^She  shivered  and  grew  pala  Well 
enough  she  knew  the  truth  of  those  words ! 
Well  enough  had  she  realised  the  folly  that 
had  made  a  girFs  passion  for  ahandsomeface 
the  crown  of  shame  for  a  woman's  brow  i 

"I  have  no  privilege  of  friendship," 
went  on  those  calm,  measured  tonas  beside 


her;  "no  claim  on  your  attention— yet  I, 
alone  of  all  this  sparkling  crowd,  can  jni 
your  heart  and  sympathise  widx  whai  I 
see  thera" 

"And  what  do  you  see)"  she  asked 
suddenly.  The  question  startled  henelf; 
she  had  not  meant  to  put  it,  and  her  Toiee 
seemed  to  her  the  involuntary  atteranee 
of  an  impulsive  thought. 

"Bebellion,"  he  said  gently,  "and 
jealousy  more  fierce  than  hate  became  it  u 
ignoble,  and  knows  itself  to  be  go.  It 
claims  the  shadow  of  a  truth— knowing 
that  it  has  lost  the  substance." 

"Oh,  hufih  I  for  Heaven's  sake,  hnib!" 
cried  the  woman  fearfully.  She  was  ptk 
as  death,  her  lips  were  quivering.  Then, 
a  sudden  storm  of  passionate  wrath  swept 
oveir  her.  "How  dare  you  aay  mch 
words  1 "  she  went  on  in  a  low,  reatnined 
voice,  "  How  dare  yon !  You  do  not  bow. 
You  cannot  tell " 

He  bent  towards  her.  There  waa  loiae- 
thing  in  his  calm,  grave  glance  that  inro- 
luntarily  checked  the  Ude  of  rismg  paaiioB 
and  made  her  mute  with  sadden  sliama 
"Take  my  arm,"  he  said  gently,  "and 
come  with  me.    They  are  approaehiDg." 

She  rose  at  onca  Her  eyes  glaneed 
around  in  a  startled  and  dismayed  fashion 
that  told  of  broken  nerves  and  weakened 
wilL  Her  hand  rested  on  At  proffered 
ann,  and  she  felt  herself  being  borne  along 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  The  walti  was 
over.  The  dancers  were  scattered  in  a  gay 
and  motley  throng  all  through  theloftf, 
flower-decked  rooma  The  Mephiitophelei 
and  his  companion  eame  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  a  singularly  handsome  sun, 
who  was  bending  slightly  towards  the 
woman  who  had  betti  his  partner -s 
lovely  Uonde,  with  dark-laahed  ejes 
and  sunny  hair.  They  heard  the  tender 
murmur  of  low-spok»n  words,  a  ripplii^ 
laueh — then  the  crowd  swayed  fffwaid, 
ana  they  were  alone  once  more.  Alone 
amongst  numbers,  for  solitude  creates  it- 
self ,  and  there  can  be  solitude  in  the  eirde 
of  fashion  as  on  the  mountain  heights ;  and 
no  one  among  that  gay  and  glitteiisg 
throng  ever  suspected  thatMyraAshbartoo 
was  an  unhappy  and  disappdnted  wife, 
anymore  than  they  suspected  that  Bashlei^ 
Ashburton  was  not  the  most  perfect  of 
husbands.  Young,  rich,  handsome^  popular, 
what  more  had  they  to  desire  of  life  t 

Yet^  perhaps,  no  wider  gulf  ever  atreltfied 
between  the  known  and  the  unknown  tfasn 
between  the  minds,  natures,  and  eharacters 
of  Mr.  and  Mra  Ashborton.   Bot  tfo 
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years  before  they  had  been  wedded.  She 
an  heiress,  young,  lovely,  and  gifted ;  he, 
the  youngest  son  of  a  baronet,  handsome, 
wild,  popular,  extrayagant,  and  poor. 
That  he  was  poor  had  been  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  the  beautiful  and  some- 
what wilful  heiress.  Of  the  extravagance 
she  knew  nothing ;  'neither  of  the  wildness 
which  popularity  had  glossed  over,  and 
Society  ignored.  But,  to-night,  how  she 
remembered  M  the  folly  of  that  past  fasci- 
nation ;  to-night,  when  she  saw  the  homage 
that  had  been  hers  bestowed  on  another 
woman;  to-night,  when  the  tender  words 
and  impassioned  looks  were  all  for  the 
rival  she  had  learned  to  suspect  before 
even  the  first  few  weeks  of  wedded  life  had 
waned  and  passed  away.  For  Rashleigh 
Ashburton  had  never  loved  but  one  woman 
in  his  hot,  mad  youth,  and  that  woman 
had  been  separated  from  him  by  adverse 
fate,  only  to  shine  across  his  path  once 
more,  free,  wealthy,  lovelier  than  ever,  one 
month  after  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  free- 
dom at  the  shrine  of  Mammon  and  on  the 
altar  of  matrimony. 

He  cursed  his  own  fidly  and  precipitancy 
when  first  the  blue,  dark-]ashed  eyes, 
and  siren  smile  of  Frances  Lady  Leint- 
worth  shone  once  again  over  the  path 
of  his  life.  He  h^  no  strict  views 
of  morality ;  no  strong  principles  to 
ballast  a  naturally  weak  nature ;  no  belief 
in  anything  that  did  not  agree  with 
material  comfort  and  pure  self-gratification. 
To  such  a  man  temptation  could  only  come 
in  one  guise,  and  be  regarded  in  one  light 
— that  of  a  personal  wrong  to  himself.  He 
had  not  sufficient  self-restraint  to  deny 
himself  the  companionship  of  his  temptress, 
nor  sufficient  manliness  to  refrain  from 
visiting  on  his  innocent  wife  the  evil  e£fects 
of  such  companionship. 

Day  by  day  the  gulf  widened ;  a  veiled 
animosity  was  succeeded  by  intolerance, 
then  by  dislike ;  gradually  it  became  a 
mere  pretence  of  conjugal  affinity — a  mask 
worn  for  society  and  the  world  at  large, 
to  be  dropped  at  the  entrance-hall  of  that 
most  unhappy  home. 

It  was  the  mistress  of  that  home  who,  to- 
nisht,  in  bitter  irony,  had  garbed  herself  as 
Folly,  and  gone  to  make  one  of  the  spec- 
tators of  her  own  shame  and  her  own 
misery.  For  to-night  she  knew  she  would 
meet  her  rival  face  to  face  at  last ;  and  to- 
night she  had  met  her,  while  they  passed  as 
strangers  pass,  while  her  hand  rested 
on  the  arm  of  the  man  who  had  foretold 
the  misery  that  was  now  her  portion. 


Mechanically,  as  one  in  a  dream,  she 
went  on  where  he  led  her — ^seeing  nothing 
but  that  brilliant,  mobile  face,  hearing 
nothing  but  the  dull,  heavy  throbs  of  her 
own  heart  He  did  not  speak ;  he  was  far 
too  wise  to  intrude  commonplace  speech 
where  he  knew  that  silence  was  the  best 
expression  of  sympathy.  But  he  guided 
her  through  the  crowd,  and,  at  last,  opening 
a  window  at  the  end  of  the  ball-room,  led 
her  out  into  a  balcony  draped  with  scarlet, 
and  gay  with  flowers,  and  then,  releasing 
her  arm,  stood  silently  beside  her,  as  her 
sad  and  feverish  eyes  turned  to  the  dark, 
still  trees,  and  the  quiet  stars  beyond. 

At  last  she  spoka  Her  voice  was  hard 
and  cold ;  to  hun  it  only  betrayed  the  rigid 
sel^control  that  strove  to  keep  in  leash  her 
tears. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  she  said,  "how  you 
know.  But  it  does  not  matter  now.  All 
the  world  will  soon  do  the  same.  I — I 
cannot  always  act" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said  gently,  *<that  there 
will  be  no  need  Both  are  unscrupulous ; 
and  they  will  not  care  how  you  suffer. 
Do  you  understand  my  meaning  now  %  If 
you  had  waited  one  month,  one  little 
month,  Rashleigh  Ashburton  would  have 
known  she  was  free,  and  you  would  have 
been  saved.  One  pang,  one  sharp,  quick 
stroke  of  pain.  But  it  would  have  been 
salutary  then.     Now " 

«  Yes,"  she  said  faintly.  «<  I  know  what 
you  mean.  The  influence  has  had  its 
effect  I  am  no  longer  a  girl — dreaming, 
loving,  credulous.  I  am  a  woman,  whom 
sorrow  and  treachery  have  embittered, 
and  made  harsh  and  cruel." 

"  Not  that,  I  hope,"  said  her  companion 
gently.  *'11ie  lesson  should  be  salutary, 
not  pemidons." 

"I  grow  afraid  of  myself,"  she  said 
wildly ;  ^  afraid  of  my  own  thoughts.  I 
save  him  all^all;  and  look  at  what  be 
has  made  of  my  life — ^what  he  may  still 
make  of  it  1 " 

''You  must  not  allow  him,"  he  said 
earnestly.  '<  Your  life  is  your  own.  It  is 
a  gift  for  which  you  wUl  be  held  re- 
sponsible. If  the  influence  around  it  is 
bad,  withdraw  it  from  thence.  The  woman 
who  suffers  her  moral  and  spiritual  purity 
to  be  desecrated  by  vicious  forces  or  evil 
counsel,  commits  a  sin  against  herself,  the 
effects  of  which  she  cannot  control,  and 
the  extent  of  which  she  cannot  restrain." 

"  But  what  can  I  dot"  she  said  helplessly. 
"  He  does  not  care.  I  sometimes  think  he 
never  loved  ma    Still— I  am  his  wife." 
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''  Oh,  wise  human  laws  ! ''  exohiimed  the 
man  beside  her,  with  a  strange  bitter 
laugh.  '*  Laws  which  woda  chain 
the  mutable  and  the  infinite,  and  link 
together  the  gross  and  the  pure  in  one 
Ignoble  bondage  !  What  can  you  do,  you 
ask.  What  have  you  the  moral  courage 
to  do,  is  the  real  question.  Would  you  strip 
off  the  mask,  cast  aside  the  pretence — say 
honestly  :  'My  husband  is  no  husband  to 
me;  has  never  by  word,  or  deed,  or 
thought,  kept  the  spirit  of  his  marriage 
vows.  He  hates  me,  and  I — ^in  time — 
fehall  grow  to  hate  him,  and  shall  live  out 
my  lonely  days  and  nights  in  bitter  and 
revengeful  plans  which  will  make  my  heart 
black  with  guilt,  though  to  the  world  my 
hands  may  still  be  clean,  and  my  lips  still 
smile  their  lie  of  happiness)'  Ah — ^you 
shudder  1  Yet  that  is  what  I  see  in  the 
future  —  the  future  of  the  girl  who,  two 
years  ago,  had  not  a  guilty  thought^  an 
Ignoble  ideal,  an  unworthy  inpulae." 

"Ob,  hush,  hush!"  she  cried.  "You 
terrify  me.  How  can  you  read  my  futute  f 
Why  should  I  become  so  vilel  And  yet" — 
and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  a  momentary 
passion  of  grief — "you  have  only  spoken 
out  my  own  fears.  I  am  wicked,  and  I 
shall  grow  worse.  I  am  a  proud  woman. 
I  cannot  always  bear  my  wrongs  in  meek- 
ness and  silence.  Ob,  what  are  you  that 
you  can  so  wisely  read  my  heart  f  *' 

"  I  am  only  a  mortal  like  yourself,"  he 
said,  as  she  paused  abruptly  to  look  up 
in  his  calm,  inscrutable  face.  "A  man 
who  has  gauged  the  worth  of  worldly 
pleasures,  and  the  varieties  of  all  earth's 
joys;  who  looks  below,  not  on,  the 
surface  of  life  for  its  truth  and  reaJity." 
Then  his  voice  grew  lower  and  more 
mournful,  and  she  listened  with  something 
of  fear  to  its  hauntine  tones.  "I  stand 
alone.  I  have  let  all  human  ties  drift 
from  me  without  regret,  because  I  have 
learnt  that  happiness  is  only  a  dream; 
that  no  living  heart  ever  responds  fully 
and  entirely  to  another.  There  is  always  a 
secret  between  mortal  lives,  however  near, 
however  dear.  The  secret  of  the  true  self — 
that  is  never  fully  revealed — that  is  so 
strange  a  mystery,  the  bravest  shrinks 
from  full  investigation." 

She  shivered  in  the  warm  June  air.  A 
sense  of  bewilderment,  of  fear,  oppressed 
her  as  with  sudden  weight. 

"  Surely,"  she  said.  "  I  remember  you. 
We  have  met"  She  started  to  her  feet. 
"Oh,"  she  cried,  and  pushed  back  the 
thick,  soft  hair  from  her  throbbing  temples. 


"What  is  thist  I  see  trees;  a  strange, 
dark  grove ;  the  early  morning  light  Yes^ 
it  was  there — and  yet^and  yet  how  long 
ago  I" 

"More  years  than  you  can  number 
if  we  count  time  as  mortals  count  ife^" 
he  answered  gravely,  and  his  eyee  glowed 
with  a  strange,  deep  light  "But  yoa  are 
right.  Once  we  stood  soul  to  soul — jou 
and  I — ^but  that  time  has  passed.  I  coald 
have  helped  you  had  you  listened  to  my 
warning;  but  you  would  not  Yoa  signed 
your  own  doom,  and  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you  now.  Some  peace  I  might  give ;  some 
dream  that  would  lull  that  sharp  ewr- 
living  sense  of  misery;  but  the  waking 
would  be  more  terrible,  for  such  a  dream 
would  show  you  the  unveiled  heart  yoa 
have  worshipped  as  true;  the  falseoesB 
and  perfidy  that  now  you  only  suspeoi." 

"  You  could  do  this !  You  could  let  me 
see  him  as  he  is — know  the  depth  and 
extent  of  his  treachery  1 " 

"  I  could ;  but  do  not  ask  it  The  waking 
would  be  too  fearful  for  your  stieDgtb. 
Your  own  suspicions  are  near  enoogh  the 
truth.    Why  seek  for  greater  certainty  1 " 

"Because  I  would  fain  know  if  I  am 
powerless  to  influence  him  still.  I  coold 
be  patient  if  I  saw  Hope  in  the  future.  ** 

"He  is  with  your  rival  now.  See 
and  hear  for  yourself  the  hox>ele8nies8  you 
already  realise ;  yet  blame  me  not  for  the 
pain  you  voluntarily  seek." 

"  I  will  not  blame  you,"  she  marmored 
faintly,  as  she  sank  back  on  the  coshioned 
seat  Her  eyes  closed ;  a  strange,  dreamy 
stupor  seemed  stealing  over  her  lidled  and 
passive  senses. 

When  again  she  looked  up  she  was  alone 
beneath  the  quiet  summer  stars. 

CHAPTER  II.   HOW  THET  PARTED. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  face  of  heaven  lay 
open  before  her  eyes,  and  a  strange 
dazzling  light  streamed  around  and  about 
her.  Faces  and  forms  flitted  shadow-like 
through  that  brilliant  radiance;  strange 
thoughts  seemed  to  throb  in  her  brain ;  her 
soul  awoke  as  from  long  slumber  and  set 
in  strange  array  before  her  the  enigmas  and 
mysteries  of  life.  To  what  end  were  they 
all,  if  but  for  three-score  years  of  travail, 
and  sorrow,  sufiering,  and  shamei  and  then 
death  t 

And  as  she  so  thought  and  wondered  in 
the  feverish  pain  of  her  own  grief,  a  soft 
and  subtle  darkness,  like  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud|  seemed  to  fall  around  her,  and,  from 
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oat  itfl  vague  aad  misty  depths,  a  face 
looked  back  to  her  owxl  She  looked  at  it 
— Dot  startled  or  afraid — but  with  some 
xlim  sense  of  recognition,  and,  as  she  gaced, 
she  saw  that  it  was  her  own  £ace  and  form ; 
and  all  that  was  conscious  and  struggling 
within  her  brain  seemed  suddenly  to  escape 
from  its  physical  tenement,  and  she  found 
herself  once  more  in  the  conservatory  of 
palms. 

The  waltz-music  was  sounding  again. 
The  motley  crowd  were  circling  to  its 
rhythm;  but  among  the  dusky  floral 
shadows,  lately  tenanted  by  herself,  two 
people  were  pacing  to  and  fro,  and  talking 
in  low  and  passionate  whispers.  They 
passed  her  so  dose  that  the  soft  satin  folds 
of  the  woman's  dress  seemed  to  touch  her 
feet  I  yet  they  never  seemed  to  see  her. 
Their  words  M  on  her  ear  with  startling 
di8tinctnes& 

<<  Frances,  do  not  play  with  me.  It  is 
life  or  deatii.  If  I  loved  you  before^  I 
love  yon  ten  thousand  times  more  dearly 
now.  She— that  poor  faint  shadow  who 
stands  between  us — ^has  never  been  in  my 
heart  for  one  single  hour.  And  now  we 
are  as  strangers — or  foes,  When  I  look 
at  her  in  my  house  and  home,  and  think  of 
who  should  be  its  real  mistress,  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  kill  myself  for  my  folly." 

The  woman  by  his  side  turned  pale. 

"  Do  not  do  that,"  she  said.  "  Fate  may 
be  kind  to  us  yet." 

<'  That,"  he  said  bitterly,  « is  so  probable. 
When  do  things  ever  come  ru;ht  in  this 
world  9  And  I— how  can  I  bear  this 
torture  day  after  day,  month  after  month  % 
I  have  been  a  fooL  Good  Heavens,  what  a 
fool  1  If  I  had  only  waited ;  if  I  had  only 
guessed ! " 

She  shivered  suddenly. 

"It  is  cold  here,"  she  said.  "The  afr 
seems  to  have  grown  chilL" 

"Iwishlcould  feel  it,"hesaid.  "My 
heart  is  burnt  up  with  love  and  despair. 


"Hushl"  she  said.  "Do  have  a  Uttle 
discretion^  We  shall  be  overheard,  and 
perhaps  your  wife  will  make  you  a  scene 
— ^if  she  ever  does  anything  so  ill-bred. 
She  looks  like  the  tragic  Muse. 

"Do  not  speak  of  her,"  he  entreated. 
"Speak  only  of  ourselves.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  you  alone  are  few  and 
far  between." 

Her  light  laugh  rang  out  o»ce  more. 

"My  friend,  we  must  pay  a  little 
regard  to  the  world's  opiniona  A  woman 
has  alwavs  somethinir  to  lose.   Now  vou — 


well,  the  world  can  hardly  say  worse  of 
you  than  it  has  said.  But  I  am  different ; 
my  freedom  is  pleasant  enough;  but  it 
bristles  with  responsibilities.  If  we  were 
South  Sea  Islanders  now " 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  we  were,"  he  said, 
"  if  that  fact  would  give  you  to  me.  My 
life  is  valueless  without  you." 

"  And  probably,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
ironical  smile,  "  if  Fate  had  ^ven  me  to 
you,  you  would  be  making  just  such  a 
speech  to— -another  woman." 

"  I  think,"  he  said  savagely,  "  you  know 
me  better  than  that  Of  all  living  women 
I  never  cared  for  any  but  yourself." 

"  It  is  madness — ^now,"  she  said  faintly. 
"  What  can  we  do,  you  and  It  I  am  not 
one  of  those  women  who  can  wreck  their 
whole  lives  for  a  mere  passion.  For  that 
is  what  all  men's  love  consists  of — a  pas- 
sion of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  but  still 
like  the  toy  of  the  child,  the  value  of  which 
lessens  wi^  the  fact  of  possession.  It  is 
true  that  I  would  marry  you  were  yon  free ; 
but  since  you  are  not  free,  be  wise  and  take 
the  advice  that  I  gave  you  when  last  we 
met.  Keep  away  from  me ;  do  your  duty 
to  your  wife,  and— ^" 

"  And,  meanwhile  you  will  marry  some 
other  man  I  No,  thank  you,  Frances ;  that 
is  not  in  my  line  at  all.  Besides,  it  is  too 
late  to  talk  of  'duty'  to  my  wife.  She 
hates  me,  and  I  hate  her.  Nothing  keeps ' 
me  to  her  side  except  appearance&  If  you 
were  a  less  selfish  wom«i,  you  would  help 
me  to  cut  the  Ck>rdian  knot.  It  is  the  only 
way  out  of  the  diflGicnlty,  unless  she  should 
die ;  but  that  is  too  good  to  hope  for." 

Again  that  cold,  strange  shiver  shook  the 
woman's  frame. 

"  Do  not  speak  like  that,"  she  said. 
"  You  frighten  me.  It  is  so  horrible,  so 
cold-blooded,  just  as  if  you  wished  her  to 
die.  After  all,  she  is  the  injured  party, 
not  you.  Why  did  you  marry  t  No  one 
could  have  forced  you.  With  me  it  was 
different  I  was  made  to  take  Lord  Leint- 
worth ;  as  for  the  Gk>rdiaa  knot,  as  you  cidl 
it,  your  wife  is  too  proud  a  woman  to  bring 
her  wrongs  before  a  public  court  Besides, 
her  best  revenge  would  be  to  remain  passive. 
No,  no,  Bashleigh,  there  is  no  help  for  us. 
Take  my  advice ;  let  us  part  to-night  You 
grow  too  rash  and  importunate,  indeed  you 
do,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  appear  in  society 
as  Mrs.  Ashburton's  rival.  It  is  not  a  idle 
for  which  I  have  any  tasta" 

"  You  are  heartless,"  muttered  the  man 
savagely. 

"  No."  she  said.  "I  should  be  a  happier 
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woman  if  I  wera  Bat  I  am  yonng,  rioh, 
and  free;  and  I  valae  my  liberty  too  well  to 
imperil  it  for  a  doubtfiil  benefit  Love 
nudces  one  frail,  and  human,  and  short- 
sifted.  Yoa  should  be  thankfid  that  I  can 
look  beyond  an  hour  like  this  for  both 
our  sakea  Ahl  the  waltz  is  over;  come, 
let  OS  leave  this  place.  I  feel  as  if  there 
were  something  uncanny  about  it." 

The  stars  still  shone  in  calm,  serene 
radiance.  The  breath  of  the  night  wind 
played  above  her  brow,  yet  the  conscious- 
ness of  both  seemed  to  Myra  Ashburton  as 
only  the  consciousness  of  a  dream.  She 
seemed  near,  and  yet  apart  from  herself, 
and  with  that  feelmg  of  severance  came  a 
strange,  wild  longing  for  freedom — for  a 
more  complete  release  from  that  sad  and 
pain-filled  personality  which  seemed  herself, 
yet  not  herself. 

Then  a  voice  reached  her,  and,  with  a 
shudderins  fear,  she  recognised  its  tones. 

''You  have  heard.  Are  you  satisfied 
nowl" 

Against  her  will — ^almost  without  her 
knowledge — her  own  voice  answered  back: 

"  I  am  satisfied." 

'*  Will  yon  still  accept  that  poor  pretence 
of  husbandly  fidelity  f  Is  the  intention  of 
sin  less  guilty  than  the  act  1 " 

"Can  I  never  win  him  backt"  came 
some  faint  cry  of  longing*— alonging  that  now 
had  in  it  more  of  regret  than  pain,  a  longing 
that  had  turned  with  slow  and  lagging 
steps  from  the  gates  of  disillusion. 

"Never;  for  he  has  never  loved  yon. 
Even  if  he  tired  of  your  rival,  he  would 
never  return  to  you."    . 

"  And  my  presence  breeds  evil  passions 
in  his  heart  I  stand  in  his  way  to  happi- 
ness. Yes,  the  morality  of  the  world  is  but 
a  cheat,  a  lie.  •••  I  am  no  true 
wife  .  .  .  he  is  no  true  husband.  And 
this  will  be  our  life  till  death  releases  one 
or  other.  .  .  .  Death  " — she  sighed  faintly 
— <'  what  is  death  t "  she  asked. 

'<  There  is  no  death,"  came  the  answer. 
''  There  is  only  change.  Material  form  has 
a  subtle  essence  whidh  permeates  it  for  all 
time— released  from  one  shape,  it  takes 
another.  Continuity  is  the  universal  law, 
only  dimly  recognised  as  yet  Mankind  is 
scarce  ripe  for  the  great  change.  There  is 
no  real  joy  on  eaith ;  only  the  reflection, 
the  shadow  of  what  has  yet  to  be  revealed. 
The  soul  that  reaches  above  eoU  has  a 
dearer  sense  of  happiness,  and  a  nearer 
approach  to  perfection,  than  it  learns  from 
any  theology.    Our  good  and  evil  deeds 
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react  on  ourselves,  as  on  othera    Hence  | 
your  present  suffering.'' 

"  Ajid  that  suffering  will  continue  1  ^ 

"I  cannot  read  the  fatorCb  I  only 
judge  of  its  probabilities  by  the  light  of  the 
present" 

''  I  can  releaae  him.  •  .  •  I  cs&  give 
him  the  freedom  he  denres." 

'*  By  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  youndf, 
yes.  But  you  would  not  give  him  hsj^i- 
ness,  only  self-gratification.  It  is  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  faithfid  to  anything  higher, 
or  purer,  than  sensual  passion,  imd  thtt, 
of  all  life's  gifts,  is  tho  least  able  to 
content  or  satisfy  the  heart" 

*'  Yet  he  has  loved  her  for  many  yeus.' 

"  He  would  not  have  loved  her  for  one, 
had  she  been  his  wife." 

<' It  is  better  thathe  should  be  fxee.  My 
life  but  tempts  him  to  deeper  sm;  Iim 
like  a  black  shadow  on  his  palh  Then 
is  murder  in  his  eyes  when  they  meat  mj 
own.  So  long  as  I  live  I  keep  him  aput 
from  what  he  deems  bappinese.  Tell 
me,  can  I  cut  the  cord  of  life  vithoot 
sin!  .  .  .  Where  am  I  nowt  .  .  .  Notin 
my  body  1 " 

A  rushing  sound,  a  confosed  noiBe  and 
then  light,  light  clear  and  distinct^  and  ihe 
seemed  to  herself  to  be  looking  down  on 
herself,  as  from  some  clear  and  mp&c 
height  Before  her  own  motionlees  figore 
stood  the  scarlet-dad  Mephistophekk 

His  face  looked  pale  and  diitorbed; 
his  Voice  faint  and  tremulous,  reached  her 
ear.  "  Come  back,  come  back.  FootakepB 
are  approaching  •  .  .  it  is  he  — yoor 
husband— come  back,  or  it  will  be  too 
late.'' 

Then— -a  sndden  sense  of  rebeUion-oi 
an  opposing  force  strong  and  swift  as  the 
current  of  a  river  to  the  swinuner,  took 
possession  of  her.  '*  I  will  not  conie  bacL 
He  has  prayed  for  freedom ;  let  him  take 
it  as  my  life's  last  gift  1 " 

<*Come  back.  ...  Oh,  come  back  f<ff 
Heaven's  sakel"  The  command  seemed 
fainter,  the  power  of  resistanee  gn^ 
stronger. 

*'  You  have  set  me  frea  I  will  not 
return.  What  is  life  without  hope,  love, 
honour  t  And  Death  —  I  fesr  it  not 
Have  you  not  said  there  is  none  I  It< 
bitterness  is  past  What  is  more  cruel  dun 
a  broken  fabht" 

,  "  Come  back.  Would  you  leave  me  with 
murder  on  my  soul  1 " 

A  sound  of  voiceB,  startled  and  conloied, 
rang  out  on  the  soft  night  air ;  aerowdof 
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people  on  the  flower-decked  balcony ;  and 
rtretohed  there  white  and  still,  a  woman's 
form.  Bending  over  her  was  a  man,  his  grey 
face  and  adien  lips  in  strange  contrast  to 
his  fimtastic  scarlet  dress.  ^*  Water,  bring 
water — she  has  fainted/'  he  gasped. 

A  strong  arm  pushed  him  aside ;  a  figure 
in  the  gay  Court  dress  of  the  Royalist 
period  stooped  down  and  gazed  at  the 
closed  eyes,  the  loosened  huj,  the  lips 
about  which  still  horezed  a  faint  and  happy 
smile. 

<<Gk>od  Heavens!"  he  cried,  "this  is  death. 
She  is  cold  and  stiff  already." 

The  crowd  parted  and  fell  aside  like 
frightened  sheep.  Cries,  murmurs,  ques- 
tions, tumult,  and  disorder  reigned  where 
a  brief  time  before  all  had  been  merriment 
and  delight 

Then  slowly  and  reverently,  beneath  the 
summer  stars,  they  bore  that  silent  figure 
to  its  home,  and  still  there  seemed  to  hover 
that  strange  and  happy  smile  upon  the 
young,  dead  lips. 


A  HOUSE  OF  SHADOWa 
By  0.  L.  PIRKIS. 

"  To  my  nephew,  Arthur  Archibald  Gil- 
bert, I  bequeath  my  house,  Na  32,  Belgrave 
Street,  Leeds,  together  with  its  contents." 

So  ran  a  clause  of  Aunt  Margaret's  will. 

It  was  a  pussle  to  me  that  Aunt  Mar- 
garet should  take  the  trouble  to  bequeath 
anything  to  me.  I  had  never  been  a 
favourite  with  her ;  in  fact,  I  had  seen  next 
to  nothing  of  her  since  my  father's  death, 
which  hSi  occurred  about  twelve  years 
previously.  My  father  had  been  one  of 
the  laigest  mill-owners  and  land -owners 
in  the  county.  I  was  little  more  than  a 
boy  when  I  succeeded  to  his  property. 
Since  then  everything  had  prospered 
with  me.  I  had  a  head  for  busmess, 
and  seemed  bom  to  good  luck.  If  I 
betted  on  a  horse,' it  was  bound  to  win; 
if  I  purchased  a  piece  of  land,  it  grew 
to  be  double  its  value  before  the  year  was 
out  Little  by  little  I  had  bought  up  the 
land  for  miles  round :  nearly  the  whole  of 
Oottenliam  belonged  to  me  now,  also  the 
presentation  to  the  living  of  the  parish 
church,  and  to  that  of  the  ad  joinmg  parish 
of  St  James'a 

"He  is  far  too  aggressively  prosperous 
and  self-satisfied  for  me  to  take  any 
mterest  in  him,"  Aunt  Margaret  had  more 
than    once    said    of    me    in    mv    own 


hearing.  And  on  one  occasion  she  had 
asserted,  with  an  unpleasant  emphasis,  to 
a  friend  of  mine  who  was  singing  my 
praises,  "  So  long  as  husks  fetch  a  better 
price  than  grain,  Arthur  will  be  worth 
something  in  the  market" 

Hence  her  legacy  completely  surprised 
me.  The  word  '* contents"  also  puzzled 
me.  I  had  always  understood  that  Aunt 
Margaret  had  furnished  her  house  in  Ayr- 
shire with  the  "  contents  "  of  her  house  in 
Leeds  when  she  had  left  that  place  about 
ten  years  ago.  I  began  to  suspect  a 
hidden  sarcasm  in  her  bequest  Did  she 
mean  that  I  was  welcome  to  the  dust  and 
cobwebs  which,  no  doubt,  by  this  time 
coated  the  widls  and  ceilings  f 

A  day  or  two  after  I  hi^  had  the  news 
of  Aunt  Margaret's  legacy,  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  big  trading  firm  at  Leeds — 
Messrs.  Beid  Brothers— offering  me  a 
thousand  pounds  down  for  the  house  as  it 
stood.  It  was,  they  stated,  thoroughly  out 
of  repair  through  being  so  long  unoccupied 
— ^ton  or  more  years — and  they  imagined 
that  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  tenant  for  it,  as  it  bore  an  ill  name 
in. the  neighbourhood.  It  suited  them, 
however,  to  make  tlus  offer,  as  the  house 
adjoined  their  warehousing  ya^d,  and  they 
wished  to  pull  it  down  to  make  way  for 
storehouses  they  were  desirous  of  building. 
Here  was  my  good  luck  again  !  How- 
ever sinister  Aunt  Margaret's  intentions 
towaid  me  might  have  been,  here  was 
Fortune  steppbg  in  to  frustrate  them.  A 
thousand  pounds  down  for  a  house  in  a 
hopeless  stete  of  dilapidation  I  It  was  too 
good  an  offer  to  be  slighted,  so  I  wrote  by 
return  post  accepting  it,  and  expressing 
my  intention  of  running  over  to  Leeds  to 
take  my  survey  of  the  "  contents  "  of  the 
old  place  in  Uie  following  week,  when  I 
hoped  that  they  would  have  the  deed  of 
sale  ready  for  my  signature 

Then  I  thought  I  would  stroll  down  to 
the  Bectory  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
Mildred  Gamett^  the  Sector's  daughter. 

Mildred  and  I  were  engaged  to  be 
married.  She  was  the  only  girl  in  Cot- 
tenham  who  had  given  me  to  understond 
that  she  was  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  so,  forsooth,  she  was  the  only  girl  in 
Cottenham  whom  I  cared  to  marry. 

She  was  tall  and  fair,  large-eyed  and 
stotely.  Little  Bosie  Hope,  Sir  Spencer 
Hope's  only  daughter,  dark-eyed,  and 
full  of  fun,  much  more  nearly  fulfilled 
my  conception  of  female  loveliness;  but 
Bosie  had  fallen  such  an  easv  cantive  in 
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oar  very  first  flirtation,  that  I  had  speedily 
thrown  her  over  for  the  fair  Mildred. 

Mildred  was  as  cold  as  an  fcicle  to  ma 
Left  to  herself  she  would  have  given 
an  unqualified  "No"  to  my  offer  of 
marriage.  I  had  been  too  wary,  however, 
to  go  to  her  in  the  first  instsnca  I  went 
to  her  father  instead.  I  was  what  North- 
country  people  call  "  good  at  a  bargain," 
that  is  to  say,  I  had  a  keen  eye  for  my 
own  interest  I  knew  that  it  was  very  much 
to  my  own  interest  in  this  matter  to  speak 
to  the  father  first  He  was  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  had  no  private  means  of 
any  sort,  but  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of 
an  invalid  wife,  eight  daughters,  and  a 
weakly  son  studying  for  the  Church,  who 
was  hoping  some  day,  by  my  favour,  to 
step  into  his  father's  shoes.  I  dare  say  a 
good  deal  of  pressure  was  put  upon 
Mildred  to  make  her  say  ''Yes"  to  my 
proposal,  for  her  eyes  were  very  red  and 
ler  voice  as  solemn  as  a  funeral  bell,  when 
she  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  promised  to 
be  my  wife.  But  what  did  red  eyes  and  a 
solemn  voice  matter  to  me  f  I  had  my  own 
way,  and  I  meant  to  enjoy  it 

When  I  got  down  to  the  Bectory  I  was 
met  by  the  intimation  that  the  young 
ladies  were  at  the  church,  decorating  it  for 
Easter.  To  the  church  I  accordingly  bent 
my  steps,  and  there  found  the  seven  sisters, 
in  seven  different  gymnastic  attitudes, 
wreathing  pillars  and  arches,  and  Mildred 
and  Rosie  Hope  at  their  work  together  in 
the  chancel.  Mildred  was  filling  one  of 
the  broad  window  ledges  with  a  bank  of 
wet  moss ;  Sosie  was  on  her  knees,  sorting 
out  primroses  which  were  to  be  planted  in 
the  bank.  They  must  have  spent  hours 
getting  those  primroses,  for  Easter  was 
early  that  year  and  field  flowers  were 
scarce.  I  saw  Rosie  flush  scarlet,  and  her 
hands  tremble  as  I  went  up  the  aisle 
towards  them.  Mfldred  turned  a  shade 
paler,  but  went  on  steadily  shaking  out  her 
wet  mosses. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  for  flowers  I 
I  would  have  sent  vou  azaleas  and  ferns  to 
hide  that  ugly  ledge,"  I  said  as  I  shook 
hands  with  the  ghrls,  "  it  would  have  saved 
you  worlds  of  trouble." 

"Easter  gifts  should  be  offered,  not 
asked  for,"  said  Mildred  in  her  usual 
stately  fashion  ;  "  and  this  is  not  trouble, 
but  pleasure.'' 

Mildred  had  a  nasty  way  of  seeing  things 
from  her  own  point  of  view,  not  mine.  I 
saw  the  frame  of  mind  she  was  in,  and 
turned  on  my  heel  and  left  the  church. 


Offered,  indeed  !  Why,  I  spent  over  eight 
hundred  a  year  on  my  green-houses;  and, 
if  my  azaleas  and  ferns  were  not  worth 
asking  for,  I  assuredly  should  not  "offer" 
them  to  be  baked  alive  in  that  overKghted, 
overheated  chnrch. 

So  I  did  not  take  Mildred  into  mj 
confidence  concerning  the  handsome  offer 
I  had  had  for  Aunt  Margaret's  dfiapidated 
old  house ;  nor  about  something  else  whieh 
had  come  to  me  in  the  shape  of  news  that 
morning,  namely,  that  the  living  of  Saint 
James's,  in  the  next  parish,  had  anddenly 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  beam- 
bent,  and  was  consequently  at  my  di» 
posaL 

On  my  way  home,  Sir  Spencer  Hope 
overtook  ma 

"  We're  off  to  Mentone  next  week,"  he 
said  as  he  shook  hands  cordially.  ''Bode 
has  suddenly  discovered  that  Oottenham 
doesn't  suit  her.  She  has  been  looking  a 
little  pulled  down  lately.  Have  yon  noticed 
itr' 

Now  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  Sir 
Spencer  would  not  have  shaken  me  so 
cordially  by  the  hand  had  he  known  the 
little  game  of  fast  and  loose  I  had  plsjed 
with  itosie.  But  I  knew  that  Bosie  was 
far  too  plucky  to  confirm  with  her  tongue 
the  tale  which  her  pale  cheeks  told.  I  ex- 
pressed my  regret  at  losing  a  neighbooi  for 
an  indefinite  period ;  then  I  turned  the  con- 
versation by  alluding  to  the  vacant  livbg. 
What  a  nuisance  it  was  that  the  man  had 
died  in  this  hurried  fashion,  giving  me  no 
time  to  look  out  for  his  sucoesscMr ! 

<<Give  it  to  Lytham,"  said  Sir  Spencer. 
"  He's  an  all-round  good  fellow." 

Christopher  Lytham  was  the  hard- 
worked,  underpaid  Curate  of  our  puuh 
church,  and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  notapa^ 
ticular  favourite  of  mina  Off  and  on,  people 
had  talked  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  abont 
that  man.  They  had  even  been  idiotie 
enough  to  say  that  MQdred  was  in  lore 
with  him — ^had  been  so  for  years,  in  fact— 
and  would  have  married  him  if  he  had 
been  in  a  position  to  make  her  an  offer.  I 
scouted  the  idea.  I  would  not  acknow- 
ledge Lytham  for  a  rival — a  man  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  worn  to  a  shadoir 
almost  with  hard  work  and  poor  fare.  If 
ever  a  man  stood  in  his  own  Ught  it  was 
that  man  !  Once,  the  biggest  mBgatM  in 
our  county—an  Earl  witii  fifteen  livings  in 
his  gift — came  by  a  sudden  freak  to  onr 
parish  church.  Now,  ten  out  of  those 
fifteen  livings  were  held  by  men  over 
seventy  years    o{  age.     Lyti^  had  to 
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preach  that  morning.  He  knew  well 
enough  who  was  among  hie  andience,  and 
what  a  parsimonioaB  old  fellow  that  Earl 
was.  What  did  he  do  but  take  for  his 
text,  «  Woe  onto  yon  that  are  rich,"  and, 
looking  the  Earl  straight  in  his  face, 
delivered  a  tirade  against  wealthy  land- 
owners, whose  hands  were  outstretched  to 
receive  rather  than  to  give. 

Well,  I  had  not  fifteen  livings  in  my  gift; 
but  I  had  one  just  vacant^  and  an  un- 
commonly good  one  too.  And  he  knew  it  1 
Yet,  on  the  following  Sunday,  he  actually 
gets  into  the  pulpit  and  makes  me  the 
target  for  his  bullets,  just  as  once  before 
he  had  made  the  EarL 

It  was  Easter  Sunday,  too.  The  church 
was  filled  with  April  sunshine,  and  bright 
with  its  wreaths  and  greenery.  Every- 
thing that  morning  seemed  at  its  youngest, 
freshest,  and  best  Ten  minutes'  talk  about 
something  cheerful  would  have  sent  us  all 
home  satisfied  with  Latham,  and  with  our- 
selves into  the  bargain.  Yet  what  does  that 
man  do  but  thunder  out  to  us  in  his  most 
denunciatory  manner  a  sermon  better  suited 
to  a  memorial  service  in  a  mausoleum,  than 
to  a  parish  church  on  an  Easter  Day.  I  did 
not  hear  the  first  half  of  it,  Bosie  Hope 
sat  immediately  in  front  of  me,  and  her 
long  thick  plait  of  brown  hair,  tied  with 
brown  ribbon,  hung  over  the  back  of  her 
pew,  and,  resting  on  my  prayer-book, 
started  a  curious  train  of  thought.  A  shaft 
of  light  fell  through  the  high  window  on 
to  it^  and  found  out  its  every  thread  of 
russet  sold.  It  looked  so  pretty  that  I 
felt  I  should  like  to  kiss  it,  and  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  it  with  Mildred's 
flaxen  coils,  which  seemed  to  tell  a  tale  of 
slower-beatbg  pulses  and  a  colder  heart. 

Suddenly  and  sharply  the  Curate's  voice 
fell  across  my  train  of  thought^  bringing  it 
to  a  halt. 

"Supposing,"he  was  saying, "that  for  one 
five  minutes  the  power  of  seeing  material 
objects  was  withdrawn  from  our  eyes,  and 
in  its  stead  we  were  given  the  power  to  see 
only  the  spiritual,  what  would  be  the  resultl 
I,  standing  here  in  my  pulpit,  looking  down 
on  this  congregation,  might,  I  fear,  see 
here  and  there  in  your  pews  some  dismally 
empty  places.  The  material  gone,  there 
might  be  nothing  spiritual  for  my  spiritual 
eye  to  discern.  But  even  worse  than 
empty  places  might,  in  some  cases,  confront 
me,  I  fear " — and  this  was  where  his  dis- 
course became  so  brutally  personal — 
"  there  are  some  before  me,  at  this  moment^ 
in  the  heisht  of   their  vouth.  strength. 


beauty,  wealth — this,  my  eye  that  discerns 
matenal  things  can  see  ;  but  were  an  eye 
that  could  only  discern  spiritual  things 
given  to  me,  what  should  I  see  in  the  place 
of  these  material  attributes)  As  I  now 
stand,  looking  down  on  you,  I  should  see 
your  handsome  faces  djiog  like  breath  into 
the  air,  your  stalwart  frames  fading  like 
shadows  into  the  blue-black  of  night,  and 
in  their  stead  would  solidify  before  my 
eyes  your  selfishness,  your  worldliness,  your 
love  of  pleasure  and  of  gold,  till  in  bodily 
form  I  should  see  before  me  a  shape, 
decrepit,  deformed,  and  hideous." 

He  said  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  sat  down  at  length,  looking 
white  and  thoroughly  worn  out. 

I  walked  home  with  Mildred  to  the 
Rectory  gate. 

"  That  man  is  intolerable,"  I  said,  as  we 
left  the  church.  <<Your  father  should 
speak  to  him." 

"  What  man  f "  asked  Mildred,  absently. 

"  What  man  f  Why,  Lytham,  of  course. 
I  never  heard  wilder  rant  in  my  life." 

''  It  was  all  true,  from  beginning  to  end." 

I  had  to  bite  my  lip  to  keep  my  temper. 
We  walked  on  for  twenty  yards  in  silence, 
but  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  let 
the  Curate  ga    At  him  again  I  went 

"  If  he  lud  known  how  to  preach  a  de- 
cent sermon,"  I  said  in  a  loud,  domineering 
tone,  ''he  might  have  gone  out  of  the 
church  die  Incumbent  of  St  James's." 

Mildred  did  not  open  her  lips,  but  she 
turned  and  gave  me  one  look  that  said  far 
more  than  her  tongue  could  have  said. 

«'As  it  is,"  I  went  on  lofdly,  <<IshaU 
leave  the  presentation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop,  and  no  doubt  he  will  give  the  living 
to  his  private  chaplain ;  he  is  on  the  look- 
out for  preferment  for  him." 

Mildred  walked  on  &ster  than  ever,  and 
did  not  even  turn  her  head  towards  me 
now.    I  determined  to  make  her  speak. 

« There's  one  comfort,"  I  said  malici- 
ously, "the  man  won't  be  here  long  to 
preach  his  idiotic  sermons.  He's  wearing 
himself  to  skin  and  bone  with  his  hard 
work,  and  a  man  of  fifty  can't  keep  up  that 
sort  of  thing  long." 

"At  fifty  a  man  is  in  his  prime,"  said 
Mildred  shortly,  without  turning  her 
head. 

We  had  got  ahead  of  the  congregation 
now,  and  were  walking  at  a  rapid  pace 
across  the  fields  which  led  to  the  Rectory 
garden  gate. 

"Some  men  maybe  in  their  prime  at 
fiftv."  I  answered  soornfullv.  "  but  not  this 
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man  1  His  eyea  are  Bank  into  his  head 
with  Btudy." 

"He  hu  beaatifal  eyea/'  interrupted 
Mildred  incisively. 

'  They're  not  much  good  to  him,  then,  in 
spi:e  of  their  beanty.  He  is  as  blind  as  a 
bat  without  his  glasses,  and  his  hair  is 
nearly  as  grey  as  your  father's." 

*'l  have  not  noticed  his  greyness." 

«  His  hand  shook  like  an  old  man's  when 
he  tamed  his  pages  over." 

"I  didn't  see  it" 

"  He  had  to  hold  on  by  the  hand-rail  to 
get  himself  down  from  the  polpit" 

''  I  didn't  see  that,  either." 

We  had  crossed  the  last  of  the  fields 
now,  and  were  standing  at  the  Hectory 
garden  gate.    Here  Mildred  paused. 

"  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  you  seel" 
I  asked,  my  temper  utterly  gone  now. 

Mildred  had  her  answer  ready. 

*'I  can  tell  you  what  I  should  have 
seen,"  she  answered,  her  voice  vibrating, 
her  colour  mounting,  *'  if  for  one  moment 
the  eye  to  see  spiritual  things,  of  which 
he  spoke,  had  been  vouchsafed  to  me — a 
Sir  Gkdahad  with  his  lance  uplifted,  or  a 
Saint  Michael  with  his  sword  drawn,  ready 
to  defend  the  right  and  overthrow  the 
wrong." 

She  did  not  hold  out  her  hand  to  say 
good-bye  as  she  finished  speaking,  but 
turned  and  went  into  the  house,  leaving 
me  standing  there  looking  after  her. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  I  strode  home  as 
if  I  had  been  shod  with  seven-leagued 
boots,  disregarding  the  rustic  bows  and 
curtseys  of  the  respectful  villagers. 

That  thin-visaged  man  of  fifty,  with  his 
two-hundred-a-year  caracy,  to  pose  as  a 
Sir  Galahad  or  a  Saint  Michael,  and  to 
play  the  tival  to  me  with  my  acres  and 
thousands,  my  youth  and  good  looks  i  The 
idea  would  have  been  ludicroas  if  it  had 
not  been  brought  home  to  me  in  such  an 
unpleasantly  personal  fashion  by  Mildred's 
vigorous  championship  of  the  man. 

But  though  I  was  furious  with  Mildred 
for  her  absurd  idealisation  of  a  common- 
place individual,  I  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  allowing  our  difference  of 
opinion  to  widen  into  a  positive  estrange- 
ment No,  I  was  resolved  to  keep  her  to  her 
bargain.  I  was  rich  enough  and  iofluential 
enough  to  choose  whom  I  would  for  my 
wife.  I  had  chosen  her,  and  my  wife  she 
should  be.  I  knew  that  she  was  too  strictly 
honourable  to  break  her  given  promise  and 
throw  me  over.  Besides,  let  alone  honour 
and  right-mindedness,  what  woxM  become 


of  the  invalid  mother  and  seven  Bisten 
supposing  that  the  father  died  and  the 
brother  were  not  allowed  to  step  into  hu 
shoes  9  That  bought  to  her  mind  mutt 
have  settled  the  questicm  at  onca 

I  started  the  next  day  for  Leeds  to 
survey  the  contents  of  Aunt  Msigaiet'i 
house,  in  no  very  amiable  frame  of  mind. 
The  sermon  of  the  previous  day,  it  ii 
true,  had  entirely  faded  from  my  memoiy, 
but  the  unpleasant  individuality  of  the 
preacher,  as  Umned  by  MQdred,  wss  nokw 
easy  to  get  rid  of.  The  man  seemed  to 
take  his  place  beside  me  as  I  seated  myieti 
in  the  railway  carriage,  and  he  tnydled 
with  me  every  yard  of  the  sixty  milei 
which  lay  between  Oottenham  and  Leed& 
He  seemed  to  step  forth  with  me  into  the 
busy  streets  of  the  smoky  city,  snd  to 
haunt  me  to  the  very  doorstep  of  the  ofBce 
of  Messrs.  Seid  Brothers. 

"A  man  worn  to  fiddle-striogs  with 
hard  work  and  poor  living  1  He  a  ISir 
Galahad  1 "  I  muttered  ill-temperedly. 

A  younger  member  of  the  firm  reeeired 
me.  He  laid  before  me  the  docomeni 
transferring  the  property,  which  awiited 
my  signature.  I  signed  it  in  the  piesenoB 
of  witnesses,  and  gave  directions  ss  to  the 
payment  of  the  purchase-money  to  my 
banking  account  Then  I  asked  a  qoeitioD 
or  two  respecting  the  ill-name  of  the  hooie: 
What  had  made  him  think  that  I  might 
have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  teoiDt 
foriti 

The  young  man  shrugged  his  shonlden 

"It  stands  to  reason,"  he  ssid,  "thst 
a  house  that  has  been  unlet  for  mora 
than  ten  years,  cannot  be  a  veiy  attrsctive 
tenement  Did  Miss  OObert  never  give 
her  reasons  for  leaving  it  I " 

"  No ;  she  was  absolutely  sDent  on  the 
matter.  After  she  had  taken  up  her  abode 
in  Scotland  her  friends  in  England  saw 
little  or  nothing  of  her." 

*<  It  all  happened  so  long  ago,"  the  yonog 
man  went  on  to  say,  *' and  Ae  story  hM 
come  to  me  in  mere  outline;  and  eyen  that 
I  can't  vouch  for.  Miss  Gilbert  had  a  little 
adopted  daughter,  to  whom  she  was  de- 
votedly attached,  I  believe.  Well,oneday, 
so  I  have  been  told,  this  Utile  girl  came  nm- 
ning  to  her  crying :  *  Oh,  auntie  '—so  she 
caUed  Miss  Gilberts'  I've  seen  the  shsdow 
of  a  child-angel  on  the  drawing-room  walL 
Soon  after  Um  the  child  died,  and  Mi0 
Gilbert  broke  up  her  establishment  and 
settled  in  Ayrshire." 

"  Who  had  the  house  before  my  «»« 
tookitt" 
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The  youog  man  shook  hia  head. 

"  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea.  I  helieve 
it  had  been  empty  for  nearly  a  generation. 
Some  people  say  that  it  was  buSt  a  cooplo 
of  hundred  years  ago  by  an  astrologer,  or 
alchemist,  who  practised  medicine  on  prin- 
ciples of  his  own,  and  that  he  was  murdered 
in  his  own  house  for  a  wisaid  by  his  servant 
But  I  dare  say  this  story  has  been  fitted  on 
to  the  house  because  it  seemed  to  suit  it 
Perhaps  the  old  lady,  who  has  the  keys 
of  the  house,  may  be  able  to  tell  you 
something  definite.  She  was  at  one  time 
MiM  Gilbert's  housekeeper,  and  helped  to 
nurse  the  little  adopted  (kughter  in  her 
last  illness." 

It  was  evidently  of  no  use  to  question 
the  young  man  further,  so,  after  ascertain- 
ing the  address  of  the  old  lady  who  had 
possession  of  the  keys,  I  took  my  de- 
parture, promising  that  so  soon  as  I  had 
made  my  survey  of  ihe  interior  of  the 
house,  I  would  hand  over  the  keys  to  his 
firm. 

I  went  direct  to  the  house  where  Aunt 
Margaret's  old  housekeeper  lived.  She 
was  a  quaint-looking,  little  old  lady,  thin, 
nearly  blind,  and  all  but  stone-deaf.  She  sat 
olose  to  a  blazing  fire,  wrapped  in  a  thick 
white  shawl,  and  shook  her  head,  and 
muttered  to  herself  a  good  deal  as  she  held 
out  the  keys  to  me. 

"  So  you're  going  to  unlock  the  House  of 
Shadows  % "  she  said.  <<  Better  let  it  alone 
—better  let  it  alone." 

<'  The  House  of  Shadows  1 "  The  name 
had  a  weird  sound,  and  suggested  a  story 
worth  hearing.  It  aroused  my  curiosity. 
I  began  almost  to  regret  my  haste  in  dis- 
posing of  Aunt  Margaret's  legacy. 

'*  There  are  some  lying  in  their  graves 
who  oould  have  told  you  strange  stories  of 
that  house,"  she  began,  then  broke  off 
abrupily,  and,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro, 
she  muttered  once  more,  ''better  let  it 
alone,  better  let  it  alone." 

I  shouted  into  her  ear  that  I  should  be 
infinitely  obliged  to  her  if  she  would  tell  me 
all  she  knew  about  the  house,  and  what 
she  herself  had  seen  in  it 

"  What  I  have  seen  I  have  seen,"  she 
answered.  "  Better  leave  italone^betterleave 
it  alone." 

Then  she  pursed  her  lips,  and  shrank 
into  her  chimney-corner  once  more. 

Again  and  again  I  tried  to  induce  her 
to  speak,  but  without  success.  Never  a 
syllable  could  I  get  out  of  her  save  the 
repetition  of  the  ominous  words :  "  better 
leave  it  alone." 


It  was  tantalising  to  the  last  degree,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  jingled  the 
rusty  keys  impatiently  together,  and  set  off 
for  the  old  house. 

Belgrave  Street  was  a  busy  thoroughfare 
situat^  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  where 
gentlemen's  houses,  one  by  one,  had  been 
given  up  to  the  ever-encroaching  necessities 
of  trade.  Number  thirty-two  was  the  only 
house  in  the  street  that  did  not  boast  of  a 
plate-glass  front  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  tradesmen's  wares.  It  was  a  detached 
comer  house,  with  a  mere  apology  for  a 
garden  miming  round  it,  four  storeys  in 
height)  square-built)  and  solid-looudng. 
Every  one  of  its  windows  owned  to  heavy 
wooden  outside  shutters,  which  were  closely 
shut  The  door  presented  a  sadly  Mistered, 
weather-beaten  front  The  steps  and 
narrow  strip  of  garden  were  piled  with  the 
dust  and  mbbish  which  an  east  wind  sweeps 
into  every  vacant  comer  of  a  busy  street 

Thus  it  stood,  an  oasis  of  silence  in  the 
jostling,  bnsUing  thoroughfare.  It  reealled 
to  my  mind  those  closed,  forgotten  church- 
yards one  comes  upon  sometimes  in  the 
heart  of  London,  and  which  strike  such 
uncouth  notes  of  eontrast  with  the  clatter- 
ing, chattering  crowd  on  the  pavement 
outside.  If  these  would  but  be  silent  for 
five  minutes  1    If  those  could  but  speak ! 

But  though  I  stood  for  a  moment  senti- 
mentalising as  I  looked  up  at  the  old  house, 
I  was  not  at  all  in  the  frame  of  mind  to 
receive  messenger  or  message  even  from  the 
dead.  Curiosity  was  my  mood  of  the 
moment  Now,  what  were  the  *'  contents  " 
of  this  apparently  empty  house  which 
Aunt  Margaret  had  seen  fit  to  bequeath 
to  met 

Daylight  ended  sooner  here  in  this  over- 
built city  than  it  did  in  breesy  Gottenham. 
I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  was  startled  to 
find  how  the  hours  had  slipped  awajr. 
The  hands  pointed  to  six.  The  tram 
by  which  I  had  decided  to  rotom 
started  at  a  quarter-|»st  seven,  and  I  had 
promised  Messrs.  Beid  that  I  would  hand 
over  the  keys  to  them  before  taking  my 
departure 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  save 
time  if,  instead  of  endeavouring,  un- 
assisted, to  open  those  shutters  whose 
bars  and  bolts  must  be  rasty  through  long 
disuse,  I  procured  from  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring shops  a  lamp  or  lantern  where- 
with  to   make   my   survey  of    possible 


t 


lamp  shop  stood  a  little  lower  down 
the  street.    There  I  aceordinfflv  nnrohased 
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a  small  portable  kerosene  lamp,  first  care- 
fully ascertaining  that  it  was  in  thoroughly 
good  working  trim. 

The  key  creaked  in  the  lock,  the  old 
door  groaned  as  it  swung  back  on  its 
hinges,  a  rush  of  foul,  mildewed,  dust- 
laden  air  swept  past  me.  It  was  like 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  a  subterranean 
vault  It  did  not  seem  as  if  I  were  letting 
in  light  and  fresh  air,  but  rather  letting  out 
imprisoneddarkness  andfoulair — the  latter 
seemed  so  much  the  stronger  forceof  the  two. 

I  should  have  infinitely  preferred  leaving 
the  front  door  open  as  well  for  the  supply 
of  a  purer  atmosphere  as  for  the  light  it 
afforded.  This,  however,  it  was  impossible 
in  such  a  bustling  thoroughfare  to  do ;  a 
fact  which  the  scrambling  and  exclamations 
of  the  half-dozen  streetlings  clambering  on 
the  outer  railings  speedily  brought  home  to 
me. 

So  I  closed  the  door  behind  me,  then 
lifting  my  lamp  high  above  my  head  I  took 
a  long,  steady  survey  of  my  surroundingsi 

Nothing  but  damp,  dismal  emptiness 
greeted  my  eyes  on  every  sida  The  en- 
trance-hall in  which  I  stood,  was  large  and 
lofty  for  the  size  of  the  house,  two  doors 
opened  from  it  on  either  sida  Each  of  those 
four  doors  stood  open.  In  turns  I  passed 
through  each,  only  to  get  a  repetition  of 
the  bare  fioors,  bare  walls,  and  ceilings 
hung  with  cobwebs  which  had  greeted  me 
in  the  vestibule. 

My  suspicions  of  the  hidden  ssrcasm  of 
Aunt  Miffgaret's  bequest  grew  upon  ma 
Not  so  much  as  a  brass  picture-rod  or 
forgotten  letter-rack  met  my  eye.  It  was 
emptiness — emptbess  everywhera 

It  would  have  been  pitch-dark  also,  so 
closely  shuttered  were  the  windows,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  strong  light  of  my 
kerosene  lamp.  I  congratulated  myself  on 
my  forethought  in  providbg  myself  with  it. 
Fancy  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  forcbg 
open  those  shutters  just  to  see — nothing  at 
alL  I  recolved  upon  taking  a  hasty  survey  of 
the  upper  rooms,  which  no  doubt  would 
present  much  such  a  picture  as  these  below 
stairs ;  then  I  would  toss  the  keys  over  to 
Meesra  fieid,  and  congratulate  myself  on 
having  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  hall  were  two 
flights  of  stairs,  one  leading  up,  the  other 
down  to  the  kitchen  quarters.  I  decided 
upon  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
unvisited ;  there  could  be  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  ''contents"  there  to  interest  ma 
"  Now  to  wake  up  the  echoes  of  the  empty 
rooms  above,"  I  said  to  mysel£ 


I  set  my  foot  on  the  first  stair  of  the 
upper  flight 

Then  commenced  a  chapter  of  tiie  moat 
curious  experiences  which  ever  Uving  man 
went  through.  It  began  in  sensation,  it 
ended  in  fact  As  I  set  foot  on  the  first  of 
that  flight  of  stairs  an  indefinite  feeling 
took  possession  of  me,  which  if  put  into 
words  would  have  run  somewhat  thna: 
"  Here  am  I  step  by  step  leaving  behind 
me  the  material  and  advandng  towards 
the  spiritual"  It  was  the  sort  of  feeling 
a  man  might  be  supposed  to  haye,  when, 
lying  on  his  death-bed,  he  sees  atretching 
before  him  the  darkness  of  the  unknown 
land  he  must  soon  enter.  This  feeling 
grew  upon  me  with  every  upward  st^  I 
took. 

That  staircase  seemed  to  me  a  bridge 
between  two  worlds,  one  of  which  I  was 
leaving,  one  of  which  I  was  entering. 

It  was  a  bridge,  too,  that  seemed  to  span  a 
great  sea  of  darkness  which  came  surging 
up  from  below  to  the  very  rail  where  my 
hand  rested.  Behind  me  the  hall  and 
lower  rooms  receded  into  dense  shadow, 
before  me  the  staircase  seemed  to  wind 
away  into  impenetrable  gloom. 

Something  else  beside  the  darkness 
made  itself  felt  as  I  mounted  the  stairs 
— the  silence,  utter,  intense.  One  might 
almost  have  called  it  material  in  its  com- 
pletenesa  It  seemed  to  fill  the  home,  as 
ether  fills  the  sky,  and  in  it  the  sense  of 
its  emptiness  was  lost  I  had  said  as  I 
bad  looked  at  my  iron-heeled  boote  and 
the  carpetless  stairs,  and  had  thought  of 
my  eleven-stone  weight,  ^  Now  I  shall  rouse 
a  thousand  echoes  with  every  step  I  take,** 
and  lo !  not  a  single  echo  awakened.  My 
tread  seemed  to  fw  as  lightly  as  that  of  a 
beetle  or  cricket  It  save  me  a  queer 
sensation.  My  personwty  seemed  litde 
by  little  to  be  dwindling.  Tet  withal,  in 
spite  of  the  denseness  of  that  ailence, 
there  came  to  me  a  curious  feeling  such  as 
one  gets  sometimes  in  a  London  fDg — 
when  one  hears  the  sound  of  footsteps 
behind  one  and  can  see  nothing — the 
sensation  cf  bebg  followed.  Certainly 
there  was  no  sound  of  footfall  here  to  give 
rise  to  the  feeling,  yet,  all  the  same,  I  had 
it  I  felt  as  if  some  thing  were  foUowiog 
close  on  my  heels,  and  in  another  moment 
would  lay  its  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I 
paused  instinctively,  holding  my  lamp  high 
above  my  head,  and  standing  with  my  back 
to  the  wall  as  if  to  allow  that  some  one  or 
thing  to  pasa 

The  light  from  my  lamp  flowed  down 
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over  balustrade  and  staircase.  There  was 
the  Bolid  square  of  darkness  which  repre- 
sented the  hall,  there  were  the  white  stairs, 
as  it  were,  creeping  out  of  it  to  where  I 
stood  half-way  up  the  staircase.  There 
too  was  my  own  dark  shadow  stretching 
up  the  stairs  to  my  very  feet 

Bat  stay  !  Was  it  my  shadow  f  I  put 
my  hand  to  my  eyes,  I  lowered  my  lamp, 
I  lifted  my  lamp.  With  my  lamp  held 
thus  ought  my  shadow  to  lie  in  this  way 
athwart  the  stairs  f  Should  it  not  by 
rights  have  darkened  the  bare  surface  of 
the  wall  ahead  of  me  instead  of  lying 
thus  at  my  feet,  in  a  way  all  its  own  9 
It  seemed  as  if  its  position  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
some  one  else  was  holding  a  light — a 
stronger  light  than  mine — and  throwing 
my  shadow  at  a  fantastic  angle.  I  grew 
bewildered  and  dizzy,  my  eyes  did  not 
seem  to  be  doing  their  work.  My  own 
shadow  seemed  to  grow  more  real,  more 
solid  than  I  It  rounded,  it  deepened,  it 
seemed  to  take  more  space  on  the  stairs 
than  I  dared  to  occupy.  I  shrank  close  and 
closer  to  the  wall.  Now  it  seemed  to  near 
me,  it  seemed  to  pass  me,  it  seemed 
to  mount  the  stairs  in  f^ont  of  me,  it 
seemed  to  stand  as  a  dark  solid  shape  at 
a  door  which  faced  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
Great  Heaven,  it  seemed  to  disappear 
through  the  door  I 

Then  I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  got  my 
wits  together  as  well  as  I  could. 

''  It's  all  an  optical  delusion,''  I  said  to 
myself.  "  Yon  fool  I  If  you  were  to  open 
the  shutters  and  let  in  daylight,  you  would 
soon  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  all  There  is 
some  trickery  here.  A  hole  in  one  of  the 
shutters,  a  magic  lantern  or  Pepper^s 
ghost  arrangement  in  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  OYerlooking  houses,  and  the  whole 
thing  stands  explained." 

Here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  an  altogether 
pnwarrantable  suspicion  of  the  honest  deiJ- 
ing  of  the  Messrs.  Reid  crossed  my  brain. 
They  evidently  had  wanted  the  house; 
they  possibly  had  corned  the  story  of 
the  ohild-angel's  shadow,  and,  to  keep  up 
the  fiction,  were  employing  some  secret 
apparatus  to  mystify  me.  Well,  there  was 
the  room — the  drawing-room  no  doubt  of 
the  house  where  the  scene  of  the  little 
girrs  marvellous  experience  was  supposed 
to  be  laid.  I  could  ascertain  for  myself 
what  sco]^  or  possibility  for  jugglery  of 
any  sort  its  four  walls  afforded.  As  for 
Aunt  Margaret's  sinister  intentions,  I  had 
fbi^^tten  all  about  them.    My  one  aim  and 


desire  now  was  to  lift  the  veil  of  this 
mystery  which  seemed  to  surround  me. 

I  raised  the  glass  of  my  little  lamp  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  in  perfect  working 
trim ;  then  I  mounted  the  few  remaining 
stairs  which  divided  me  from  the  drawing- 
room  door. 

As  before,  the  noiselessness  of  my  own 
footsteps  appalled  me,  once  more  my  own 
bodily  personality  seemed  to  be  dwindling. 
Making  a  great  effort,  I  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door  that  faced  me  and,  resolved  to 
break  what  seemed  to  me  an  imaginary 
spell,  I  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice : 

"  Is  anyone  here  f  " 

Or,  fancied  I  did.  For  though  I  was 
straining  my  lungs  to  the  utmost^  voice  I 
had  none.  It  had  died  upon  my  lips,  as  it 
sometimes  does  in  an  agonised  dream. 

I  almost  staggered  into  the  darkness 
which  the  opened  door  laid  bare  to  me.  It 
was  desolately  empty,  like  the  rooms 
below.  The  walls  were  dust-laden  and 
discoloured  by  age,  here  and  there  paler 
squares  on  the  paint  showing  where 
pictures  had  once  hung.  All  this  I  saw  at 
one  glance,  as  likewise  the  fact  that  over 
one  mantel-piece  yet  remained  a  large 
chimney-glass,  lliere  could  be  no  doubt 
that  my  nerves  were  unstrung  now. 
My  hands  seemed  palsied ;  I  could  scarcely 
hold  my  lamp.  I  stumbled  across  the 
room  somehow  and  deposited  it  on  the 
mantel-piece,  steadying  myself  for  one 
moment  against  the  white  marble.  As  I 
did  so,  my  eyes  lifted  involuntarily  to  the 
mirror  above  it.  But  was  it  a  mirror  1  I 
asked  myself  vaguely,  bewilderingly.  If 
so,  where  was  I  in  it  1  I  could  not  see 
myself.  No  reflection  of  a  stalwart,  broad- 
shouldered  young  fellow  fell  across  the 
damp,  dusty  square  of  glass.  There  was 
the  bare  discoloured  wall ;  there  was  the 
mist  of  emptiness  stretching  in  front  of  it ; 
but  where  my  likeness  should  have  looked 
out  at  me,  there  was  only  a  blank  space. 
I  was  nowhere.  I  gazed  and  gazed.  Once 
more  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  eyes  were 
not  doing  their  work. 

Not  doing  their  work,  did  I  say  9  The 
next  moment  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
were  doing  more  than  their  work,  as, 
strangely  fascinated,  yet  repelled,  they 
rested  upon  a  black,  solid-looking  shadow 
which  darkened  the  blank  wall  that  was 
so  faithfully  mirrored  in  the  glass  before 
me. 

That  might  have  been  the  wall  on  which 
the  little  child  had  seen  the  child-angel's 
shadow ;  but  it  was  no  child-angel's  shadow 
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which  darkened  its  discoloared  panels 
now. 

Here  words  fail  me  altogether. 

How  to  describe  in  human  language  that 
dark  shape,  I  know  not.  I  call  it  shapOi  for 
lack  of  a  better  word ;  yet,  at  first  sight, 
shape  it  had  none.  It  was  just  a  formless 
blot  on  the  bare  wall—a  heaped-up  shadow 
of  something.  But  as  I  gazed,  with  eyes 
that  shrank  from,  yet  dared  not  cease 
seeing,  the  thing  seemed  to  take  to  itself 
form.  It  broadened,  it  heightened,  it 
thickened.  A  lump  of  clay,  was  it )  Yet 
it  had  arms,  legs,  and  something  of  a  head, 
though  destitute  of  neck  or  shoulders.  I 
could  almost  have  fancied  it  the  shadow 
cast  by  something  outside  the  pale  of 
humanity. 

I  strove  once  more  to  rally  my  senses. 

"  It's  a  Pepper's  Ghost  arrangement,''  I 
repeated  stolidly,  stupidly,  as  a  drunken 
man  at  times  keepa  reiterating  some 
formula  of  words  which  have  altogether 
lost  their  meaning  for  him. 

And  even  as  I  said  the  words  the  black 
mass  of  hideottsnees  began  to  move.  It 
dropped  from  a  perpendicular  to  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Its  motion  was  that  of  a 
snake,  it  moved  as  if  propelled  by  ribs ;  it 
crept,  it  grovelled,  it  wriggled.  Yet  withal, 
its  likeness  to  the  human  form  was 
appalling. 

A  sickening  sense  of  horror  took  pos- 
session of  ma  Had  my  senses  left  me  1 
From  the  time  that  I  had  entered  the 
house  I  had  felt  my  personality  dwindling; 
my  feet  had  been  powerless  to  call  forth 
echoes  out  of  the  emptiness;  I  had  shrunk 
into  nothing  before  my  own  shadow ;  and 
now  I  looked  in  vain  for  myself  in  the 
mirror  that  fronted  ma  Had  I  in  very 
truth  crossed  the  borderland  between  life 
and  death  1  Was  that  hideous,  grovelling 
form  one  of  the  creatures  that  peopled  the 
world  into  which  my  feet  had  just 
stumbled  f 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  into  my  brain. 

*'  If  its  shape  be  so  fearful,  what  must  its 
face  be  1 "  My  thought  ended  in  a  prayer 
"  that  I  may  be  spared  the  sight  of  so  awful 
a  presentment" 

But  even  as  I  uttered  the  words  they 
were  oast  back  in  my  teeth.  The  shapeless 
distorted  thing,  for  one  instant  ceasing  its 
sinuous,  creeping  movement,  showed  less 
like  a  shadow  than  a  picture  on  the  blank 
wall;  Colour,  Ught,  and  shade  seemed  to 
spread  athwart  it  A  face  for  one  moment 
looked  out  at  me  from  the  hideous 
oaUina   Great  Heavens  I  It  was  my  own  I 


After  this  all  became  a  blank  to  me.  I 
fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

I  got  back  my  senses  in  the  room  of  u 
hotel  at  the  farther  end  of  the  street 
Thither  I  had  been  carried  by  the  ordenof 
young  Mr.  £eid  who,  surprised  at  my  rm- 
return  with  the  promised  keys,  had  sent  in 
search  of  ma  The  man  he  had  desp&tefaed, 
seeing  a  light  shining  in  the  upper  floor  of 
numW  thirty-two,  had  knocked  snd  nog 
repeatedly  at  the  front  door.  Getting  no 
reply,  he  had  concluded  either  that  sodden 
illness  had  seised  me,  or  that  some  foul 
play  had  been  perpetrated.  He  had,  there- 
fore, called  the  police  to  his  aid,  the  door 
had  been  broken  in,  and  I  had  been  foond 
lying  unconscious  on  tiie  floor.  All  this 
was  told  to  me  afterwards,  together  vith 
the  news  that  within  twenty-fovr  hom 
after  I  had  been  carried  from  the  hum 
Messra  Beid  Brothers  had  oommoiced 
the  work  of  its  destruction,  and  that  within 
a  week  from  that  day,  not  one  stone  of  tha 
old  building  remained  upon  another. 

I  stayed  at  the  hotel  during  that  week, 
languid,  and  incapable  of  exertion,  the 
outer  world  all  but  a  blank  to  me.  Bat 
though  I  lay  inert^  silent,  and  with  cloied 
eyes,  my  brain  was  anything  bat  a  blank. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  picture  <^  that  hideooB, 
distorted  shadow  had  been  graven  into  it. 
A  great  sense  of  awe  had  taken  possesnon 
of  mo.  I  felt  as  one  might  feel  who  for 
one  moment  had  had  the  veil  of  his 
humanity  swept  away  by  a  strong  hsnd, 
and  his  real  individuality  revealed  to  him. 

To  no  living  soul  did  I  ever  speik  a 
word  of  my  experiences  in  the  House  of 
Shadowa  Where  would  have  been^ 
use  1  They  would  no  doubt  have  vM 
the  mystery  by  saying  that  I  had  hew 
strongly  impressed  by  a  sermon  I  hw 
heard.  I  had  probably  tripped  snd  fJten 
as  I  entered  that  upper  room,  and,  as  Play 
seemingly  unconscious  on  the  floor,  mj 
brain  had  weaved  a  tissue  of  fantsite 
experiencea  WeU,  I  could  not  hsTe  prored 
their  theory  incorrect,  so  I  held  my  tongue 
on  the  matter.  Bnt»  all  the  same,  I  cooU 
not  help  thinking  that  Aunt  Haigaiet 
knew  very  well  what  she  was  about  when 
she  bequeathed  to  me  the  '^oonknts  of 
her  house  at  Leeds. 

I  think  Mildred  must  have  seen  a  str»p 

story  written  on  my  face,  for,  on  the  mw 
day  that  I  went  to  see  her  after  Igothact 
to  Cottenham,  she  stared  and  stared  at  n» 
as  if  she  had  never  seen  me  befon.  W 
she  seemed  to  understand  all  in  a  momeo 
what  I  wished  to  say  whsn  I  began  to  hDt 
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in  an  awkward,  elomsy  fashion  that^  after 
alJ,  I  thoaght  oar  engagement  was  a  mis- 
take, and  I  imagined  that  we  should  both 
like  to  be  released  from  it 

She  finished  all  my  sentences  for  me 
that  morning.  I  had  no  sooner  begnn  to 
teQ  her  that  I  thought  I  had  found  a 
suitable  man  for  the  living  of  St.  James's, 
than  she  said  right  out : 

*'  Christopher  Lytham,  of  course." 

But  she  flushed  a  rosy  red  as  she  said  it, 
as  if  the  possibility  of  Lytham  becoming  the 
Incumbent  of  St.  James's  suggested  another 
possibility  equally  pleasant,  but  more 
personal 

And  then  she  stared  at  me  again  so  long 
and  steadily  that  I  think  she  felt  an  apology 
was  due  to  me,  for  she  began,  in  a  confused, 
hesitating  way  to  say  that  she  somehow 
felt  as  if  I  were  a  stranger  to  her,  and  that 
she  had  neyer  seen  my  face  before. 

And  Mildred  was  right  The  man  at 
whom  she  was  then  looking  she  never  had 
seen  before. 

Eosie  Hope's  visit  to  Mentone  was 
deferred  until  six  months  later,  when  she 
and  I  spent  our  honeymoon  there. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  STOEY. 
By  0.  G.  FUELEY. 

CHAPTER  L 

I  KNOW  it  is  not  safe  to  make  friends  in 
boarding-houses,  but  Mrs.  Lockhart  was 
not  by  any  means  the  conventional  fas- 
cinating woman  who  turns  out  to  be  an 
adventuress;  nor  am  I  the  sort  of  being 
an  adventuress  cares  to  entrap.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  a  woman ;  and  my  thirty 
years  have  not  only  taught  me  a  little  wis- 
dom of  the  sadder  kind,  but  have  made  me 
indifferent  to  stray  acquaintances.  But  I 
felt  strangely  drawn  to  this  sad-eyed, 
elderly  lady,  whose  mourning  garb  was  no 
mere  conventional  sign  of  grief;  her  face 
proved  that 

I  was  sad  myself  just  then.  I  had  not 
the  right  to  dress  in  black  or  to  withdraw 
from  my  little  world  and  its  interests 
because  Uharlie  Manson's  life — such  a  sad 
failure  of  a  life  1 — ^had  come  to  an  end 
Bat  it  is  hard  to  keeg  up  a  semblance  of 
cheerfulness  when  one's  heart  is  sore ;  duty 
is  sometimes  too  hard  for  mortal  creatures ; 
and  I  was  grateful  to  our  shrewd  old  doctor 
when  he,  of  his  own  accord,  told  my  father 
that  I  was  not  in  good  health — "Nothing 
constitutional ;  but  Miss  Muriel  is  below 


par,  and  a  change  will  do  her  good,"  he  said 
—  and  recommended  my  going  to  St 
Leonards  for  a  month  or  so. 

My  father  asked  me,  in  surprise: 

«  Do  you  really  want  a  change,  Muriel  t 
You  aren't  ill,"  and  seemed  surprised  when 
I  said  ''yes";  but  then  papa  allows  for 
no  illness  that  is  not  a  fever  or  rheumatism, 
and  never  suspected  that  the  brief  announce- 
ment in  our  county  paper  of  the  death  of 
my  old-time  lover  could  affect  ma  Had 
he  not  told  me,  six  years  ago — when,  as  he 
put  it,  "  that  scamp  Manson  jilted  you  for 
the  sake  of  a  girl  with  money,"  to  put  all 
thought  of  Charlie  out  of  my  life  1  As  if 
I  could  !  But  then,  papa  did  not  know  the 
whole  truth,  and  would  not  have  believed 
how  Charlie's  people  worried  and  bullied 
him  into  giving  me  up ;  and  I  had  never 
told  him  of  that  last  interview  I  had  with 
him. 

It  was  an  accidental  one ;  neither  of  us 
would  then  have  sought  the  other,  for  he 
was  married  by  this  time  to  that  oUier  girl 
whose  very  name  was  unknown  to  me,  and 
whom  I  yet  hated  so  bitterly.  May  my 
bitter  feelings  be  forgiven  me !  Alas ! 
Charlie  Manson's  wife  was  a  fitter  objdct 
for  pity  than  for  either  hate  or  envy. 

I  had  driven  into  Bamston  to  do  some 
shopping,  when  I  met  him  in  the  street; 
and  I  was  so  surprised — for  I  thought  he 
was  in  another  county,  and  would  never 
come  to  Fozshire  again — ^that  involuntarily 
I  stopped.  His  face  flushed  when  he  saw 
me,  and  he  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then 
hurried  forward,  exclaiming : 

"Speak  to  me,  Muriel ;  I  know  I  don't 
deserve  it,  and  I  would  never  have  put 
myself  in  your  way;  but,  now  that  we  have 
met,  say  that  you  forgive  ma" 

"  Yes,  I  forgive  you,"  I  replied,  rather 
bitterly,  I  fear;  "but  yon  dont  look  very 
happy." 

I  had  no  right  to  add  this,  of  course;  but 
I  could  not  help  it 

"  Happy  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  you 
think  I  expected  happiness  t  I  told  my 
father  that  if  I  gave  in  to  his  wishes  he 
must  take  the  risk  of  ruining  my  Ufa  He 
said  he  would,  and  he  will  see,  before  long, 
that  he  has  done  it  Oh,  Muriel,  why 
didn't  you  stick  to  mel " 

"It  was  not  I  who  was  faithless,"  I 
answered  coldly. 

"I  know  that,  but  you  should  have 
helped  me  to  defy  my  people;  you  shouldn't 
have  let  me  ga  You  were  always  stronger 
than  I,  but  when  I  needed  your  help  most 
you  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  intarfsra" 
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I  was  silent  Yes,  Charlie  was  weak. 
I  had  always  known  it,  and  had,  somehow, 
loved  him  the  better  for  it ;  bat  a  woman 
cannot  match  her  strength  against  her 
lover's  weakness  in  order  to  keep  him 
faithful  to  her.  Both  pride  and  womanly 
feeling  had  made  me  stand  aside,  and 
let  hun  fight  the  matter  oat  as  best  he 
oonld;  there  was  my  father's  command, 
too,  to  do  nothing  to  secnre  a  husband 
whose  family  did  not  think  me  good  enough, 
or  rich  enough,  for  him;  but  I  didn't 
need  that.  I  bad  said  to  Charlie,  "Do 
what  you  like,"  when  he  wanted  me  to 
say  *'  be  true  to  me,"  and  the  end  was  that 
he  was  faithless  and — miserable. 

I  knew  that  by  his  look,  even  without 
the  words  he  uttered  when  I  did  not 
answer  his  last  remark :  ''  This  will  be  tiie 
ruin  of  me.  I  don't  care  a  straw,  though 
I  go  to  the  devil" 

"Don't  say  that,  CharUe!"  I  cried. 
"  At  least,  do  right  now.  Lead  an  honour- 
able and  manly  Ufa" 

**  I  would  have  done  it  for  your  sake," 
he  said  with  a  touch  of  sullenness. 

''Do  it  for  right's  sake,  for  your  own 
sake— for  your  wife's  sake,"  I  answered. 

"And  for  yours  1" 

"You  have  reasons  enough  without 
thinking  of  me ;  and  I  have  no  longer  any 
place  in  your  life." 

"Ah !  then But,  Heaven  bless  you, 

Muriel ;  you  deserved  a  better  man  than  I 
could  ever  have  been.  I  wish,  for  your 
sake,  that  you  had  never  seen  me ;  but,  since 
things  are  as  they  are,  forget  me  as  soon  as 
you  can."  And  with  that  he  strode  away, 
without  even  touching  my  hand. 

These  were  the  last  words  we  ever 
exchanged.  I  heard,  two  y'ears  afterwards, 
through  a  bit  of  chance  gosUp,  that  hb 
marriage  had  turned  out  very  unhappily. 
His  wife  had  gone  home  to  her  family, 
while  he  went  to  Australia.  Then,  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  I  saw  the  announcement 
of  his  death ;  and,  having  kept  a  brave 
countenance  through  all  my  trouble,  I 
broke  down  at  last,  and  so  went  away  to 
St  Leonardsforamonth — ^a  blessed  month, 
when  I  could  be  as  sad  as  I  chose  without 
anyone  to  demand,  "why  on  earth  is 
Murrie  so  mopy  1 "  as  the  boys  were  wont 
to  do  at  home. 

There  I  met  Mrs.  Lockhart.  She  was 
sad,  too,  and  far  from  strong.  I  was 
convinced  that  it  was  grief  that  was  killing 
her.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  sixty 
has  over  thirty — that  death  is  so  much 
more  attainable.    It  was  her  xmhappiness 


that  drew  me  to  her,  and  somehow  we 
became  such  friends  that  one  day,  when 
we  were  sitting  in  one  of  those  glass  houses 
that  stud  the  esplanade  at  Hastings,  she 
told  me  what  was  the  cause  of  her  sorrow. 
It  was  strange  that  she  should  oonfide  it 
to  a  stranger ;  but  I  think  the  weight  ot  it 
was  too  heavy,  and,  as  she  told  me,  she 
never  spoke  of  it  to  her  husband  because 
his  unhappiness  was  as  great  as  hers^ 

Her  husband  was  the  tenant  of  Lord 
Braithwaite's  largest  farm.  Between  him 
and  his  landlord  there  was  something  more 
tlum  the  conventional  intercourse  between 
landlord  and  tenant;  for  the  Lockharti 
had  been  at  the  Manor  Farm  for  almoat  at 
many  generations  as  the  Braithwaitea  had 
been  at  the  Hall,  and  the  two  men  had 
been  friends  as  boys.  Then  Lady  Braith- 
waite  liked  Mrs.  Lockhart,  who  was,  indeed, 
an  educated  and  perfectly  refined  woman, 
and,  having  no  child  of  her  own,  had 
always  made  much  of  little  Nellie  Lock- 
hart, the  tenant's  only  daughter.  She  bad 
always  had  Nellie  a  great  deal  at  the  Hall 
when  Lord  Braithwaite  came  down  there 
in  the  autumn,  and  it  never  straek  her 
that  there  was  any  reason  for  neglecting 
her  in  the  fact  that  the  girl  had  grown  to 
be  eighteen,  and  was  very  pretty.  Some 
of  her  guests  thought  that  it  was  very 
stupid,  and,  indeed,  indecorous  to  show 
such  regard  to  a  farmer's  wife  and  daughter; 
but,  as  you  cannot  express  to  your  hostess 
your  disapproval  of  her  conduct.  Lady 
Braithwaite  was  allowed  to  do  aa  she  liked. 

One  September  the  guests  at  the  Hall 
included  one  Harry  Lethbridge,  Sir  Bobert 
Lethbridgo's  second  son,  who,  having  no 
taste  for  any  of  the  professions,  which 
younger  sons  are,  by  conventional  propriety, 
allowed  to  adopt,  was  to  be  made  a  farmer. 
At  least,  so  he  said ;  and  it  waa  on  this 
pretext  that  he  made  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Lockhart  He  managed  to  be  about 
the  farm  a  good  deal  when  Lord  BraiUi- 
waite's  other  guests  were  out  among  Uie 
partridges,  and  his  visits  always  ended  in  his 
going  in  to  lunch  or  teawith  the  LockharU 
Be  was  a  quiet,  rather  shy  young  man,  in 
whose  manner  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
any  consciousness  of  superiority  in  either 
birth  or  breeding ;  indeed,  in  his  manner 
to  the  farmer,  there  was  an  anxious 
deference  which  would  have  amused  some 
of  his  frienda  Mr.  Lockhart  took  it  quite 
seriously ;  but  his  wife,  who  had  the  aabtle 
humour  one  often  finds  in  women  who 
have  led  a  quiet  life,  and  exercised  quick 
perceptions  on  little  things,  who  had,  too, 
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more  legard  for  social  grades  than  her 
hniband,  observed  it  with  mingled  amuse- 
ment and  surprise.  Then  she  began  to 
wond w  a  little  at  the  young  man's  manner, 
when  suddenly  a  blush  on  her  daughter's 
cheek  explained  alL 

After  this  she  became  cold  towards  Mr. 
Lethbridffe  ;  her  husband,  to  whom  she 
confided  her  ideas,  became  more  than  cold — 
doing  the  thing  with  mascidine  thorough- 
ness, he  became  absolutely  rude. 

Preventiye  measures,  taken  too  late,  are 
apt  to  bringon  the  crisis  they  are  adopted 
to  avoid.  Harry  Lethbridge  was  puzzled 
by  the  sudden  change  in  the  Lockharts' 
demeanour,  and  within  a  day  or  two,  when 
returning  from  an  obviously  undesired 
visit  to  the  &rm  in  a  very  depressed  state 
—for  Nellie  had  not  appeared  at  all— he 
met  her  sauntering  along  a  lane,  apparently 
as  unhappy  as  himself.  He  stopped  to 
speak  to  her,  but  found  her  nervous  and 
taciturn,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  'her  usual 
frank  and  gentle  sell 

<<  Are  you  angry  with  me.  Miss  Look- 
hart  I"  he  asked,  after  one  or  two  in- 
efifectnal  attempts  to  begin  a  conversation. 

''Angry  Y  No,  of  course  not,"  she  replied, 
trying  as  she  spoke  to  pass  him  on  her 
homeward  way. 

"  Then  why  won't  you 'speak  to  me  I  I 
have  just  been  at  the  farm,  and  your  father 
and  mother  were  just  the  same  as  you — 
wouldn't  have  a  word  to  say  to  me.  What 
has  changed  you  all  so  suddenly  I " 

Nellie,  conscious  that  she  had  been  told 
to  avoid  Mr.  Lethbridge  as  much  as 
possible,  and  not  daring  to  explain  this  to 
him,  held  down  her  head  to  conceal  the 
rising  tears. 

<<It  is  hard,"  he  went  on.  '<I  don't 
know  what  I  have  done  to  offend  you.  I 
wouldn't  displease  you  for  the  world.  You 
believe  that,  don't  you  t " 

«Yes;  but " 

The  tears  had  come  by  this  time,  and  a 
sob  choked  Nellie's  voice. 

*'  Bat  what  I  Why  are  you  crying,  Miss 
Lockhart  I  Nellie,  don't  you  know  that  I 
can't  bear  to  see  you  trouUed  I  Don't  you 
know  that  I  love  you  T' 

So  the  end  of  Mrs.  Lockhart's  foresight, 
and  Mr.  Lockhart's  coolness,  was  that 
Nellie  went  home  to  whisper  to  her 
mother,  between  her  blushes,  that  Harry 
Lethbridge  loved  her.  The  parents  were 
left  more  troubled  than  before,  and  more 
helpless ;  Mr.  Lockhart's  declaration  that 
he  woidd  knock  young  Lethbridge  down  if 
he    annroached    the    farm    bfiinir    rather 


impotent  as  a  remedial  measura  The 
trouble  of  uncertainty,  however,  was  soon 
removed.  That  evening  one  of  the  Hall 
servants  brought  a  note  from  Mr.  Leth- 
bridge to  Nellie's  father,  asking  for  a 
private  interview,  and  the  request  beinff 
granted,  he  offered  himself  as  a  husband 
for  her. 

This  might  have  been  considered  satis- 
factory enough ;  but  Mr.  Lockhart  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  so.  He  was  as  proud  in  his 
lashion  as  any  man  could  be ;  but  it  was 
not  a  pride  that  made  hun  feel  flattered  at 
having  a  baronet's  son  for  his  daughter's 
suitor. 

**  I  had  rather  she  married  a  man  of  her 
own  class,"  he  told  Harry.  <'  I  don't  want 
my  girl  to  leave  the  rank  she  was  bom 
in." 

<'  She  is  fit  for  any  rank,"  said  the  lover 
fervently. 

"  Maybe.  I  think  she  is,  myself.  But 
I  am  her  father,  and  you  are  her  lover,  and 
our  word  won't  be  taken  Jor  it.  Besides, 
we  know  her ;  but  to  those  who  don't,  she 
is  only  a  farmer's  daushter,  and  you  will 
be  said  to  have  married  beneath  you  if  you 
make  her  your  wife." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  for  thai" 

<«  But  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Lockhart. 

'*And  you  aren't  like  the  average 
farmer,"  Harry  went  on.  **  Lord  Braith^ 
waite  says  he  considers  you  one  of  ^  best 
friends ;  and  Lady  Braithwaite  thinks  no 
end  of  Mrs.  Lockhart  and  Nellie." 

«  That  is  true ;  but  I  have  always  been 
determined  that  my  wife  and  I  must 
just^  their  friendship  by  making  no  base 
use  of  it ;  above  all,  I  wouldn't  be  guilty  of 
the  snobbery  of  thinking  that  it  made  any 
difference  in  our  respective  condition& 
We  are  friends.  But  he  is  my  landlord,  and 
I  am  a  tenant-farmer ;  I  neither  want  to 
be,  nor  to  be  thought,  anything  elsa  And 
U  you  ask  your  father  about  the  matter,  he 
will  be  the  first  to  say  that  my  daughter 
isn't  a  fitting  match  for  his  son." 

"But when  I  explain  your  exceptional 
position  to  him ^' 

**  If  Nellie  isn't  good  enough  for  any  man 
as  her  father's  daughter,  she  shan't  be  made 
passable  by  being  described  as  a  hanger-on 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Braithwaite's." 

"  But  she  isn't.  And  you  surely  don't 
mean  to  refuse  her  to  me  because  other 
people  don't  know  that  she  is  ever  so  much 
too  good  for  me." 

'*  We  have  got  to  consider  other  people 
in  this  world." 

<«  T  think.  Mr.  Lockhart."  said  the  vawMt  I 
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yon  shonld    coniider 
I  don't  think  a  lot  of 


man  firmly,   "that 

Nellie  and  me  iint 

myself,  bat  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  would 

be  a  good  and  loyal  hnsband  to  Nellie,  and 

— she  loves  me." 

"  But  your  family,  Mr.  Lethbridge ;  yoor 
father " 

<<Con ,  I   mean,    when   my   father 

knows  Nellie " 

"  Will  he  ever  know  her  I  Will  he  give 
himself  the  ohance  of  finding  oat  what  she 
reaUy  is  I  Unless  I  hare  been  misinformed 
about  Sir  Bobert's  character,  he  never  will." 

"Well,  I  admit  that  he  has  rather  old- 
fashioned  notions ;  but  that  needn't  matter 
to  Nellie  and  me.  I  don't  caie  what  he 
thinks." 

<'Bat  I  do,"  said  the  farmer;  "and  he 
shall  never  have  the  power  to  say  that  I 
schemed  to  get  a  good  match  for  my 
daughter.  I  am  as  proud  a  man  as  Sir 
Robert  Lethbridge^" 

*'  Prouder,  I  think,"  said  Harry. 

He  went  on  pleading  his  cause,  however, 
till  Mr.  Lockhart  conceded  so  much  as  this 
— that  if  Sir  Bobert  gave  his  consent  to 
the  marriage  he  womd  not  refuse  his. 
Harry  felt  that  this  was  hardly  promis- 
ing ;  but  with  a  lover's  hopefulness  he 
assured  himself  that  his  father  would  yield 
on  learning  that  his  happiness  depended  on 
this  marriagCi  and  so  permitted  himself 
that  one  day  of  happiness  with  Nellie 
which  her  parents  had  not  the  heart  to 
refase. 

Lady  Braithwaite  came  down  to  see  Mrs. 
Lockhart  next  day.  "  I  am  most  sorry  this 
has  happened,  dear,"  she  said.  ''Yon 
know  what  I  think  of  Nellie— that  she  is 
a  wife  worthy  of  any  man,  and  that  if  I 
had  a  son  I  would  gladly  see  her  married 
to  him.  3at  Sir  Bobert  Lethbridge  has 
the  strongest  prejudices  of  any  man  I 
know.  He  will  never  consent  to  his  son 
marrying  Nellie,  and  as  Harry  is  quite 
dependent  on  his  father  he  can't  afford  to 
defy  him." 

'*It  would  be  useless  if  he  did,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Lockhart  "  My  husband  is 
quite  as  much  annoyed  at  this  afifair  as  Sir 
Bobert  can  possibly  be.  He  hates  the  idea 
of  a  child  of  his  beine  supposed  to  have 
any  idea  of  thrusting  herself  into  a  rank 
above  her ;  and  will  never  consent  to  her 
entering  a  family  whidi  does  not  receive 
her  willingly." 

'<  Then,"  said  Lady  Braithwaite—''  poor 
Nellie!" 

Nellie  was  indeed  to  be  pitied.  Sir 
Bobert  behaved  as  he  was  expected  to  do 


— refused  his  consent  unconditioDslly,  and 
m  addition  described  the  poor  gul  snd  her 
parents  as  mercenary  schemeta  Hanj 
would  have  risked  all  consequeaeeB  asd 
married  his  sweetheart  without  pstenul 
consent,  but  he  had  to  reckon  with  NeUie's 
parents  too.  Mr.  Lockhart  hsd  told  Iub 
danghter  that  he  expected  Sir  Bobert  to 
oppose  Harry's  wishes,  and  hid  mideher 
promise  that  she  would  listen  to  no  raggef 
tions  for  a  clandestine  maniagei  "It 
would  hretik  my  heart,  Ndlie^"  ho  lud, 
"  if  you  married  without  my  coniant ;  asd 
I  will  never  consent  to  your  tskiogaiDBii 
whose  relations  look  down  on  yon  I  an 
as  proud  of  my  name  as  Sir  Bobeit  Leth- 
bridge csn  be  of  hiS|  and  it  has  never  been 
said  that  a  Lockhart  pushed  himself  where 
he  wasn't  wanted,  or  sooghl  an  hononrthat 
was  grudged  him.'' 

Nellie  was  gentle  and  obedient^  and, 
moreover,  had  a  fair  share  of  the  Lockhart 
pride.  Besides,  she  did  not  think  it  idioUy 
possible  that  Sir  Bobert  could  hdd  oot 
against  her  lover's  appeal— it  would  hare 
been  so  hard  ibr  her  to  refuse  any  reqneit 
of  his ;  and  if  Sir  Bobert  only  knew  how 
much  she  and  Harry  loved  each  other,  he 
would  surely  yield.  So  she  gave  thepiomiee 
her  father  required. 

Soon  there  came  a  letter  from  Hany 
announcmg  his  father's  decision,  lod  beg- 
ging to  have  the  condition  of  Sir  Bobert'i 
consent  removed.  Mr.  Lockhart  itood 
firm,  and  Harry  made  another  effort  to 
gain  the  approval  of  his  &mily.  It  wii  ai 
useless  as  the  previous  one,  uid  thu  tine 
Sir  Bobert  was  rash  enough  to  mike  eome 
disparaging  remark  about  Nellie  and  her 
parents.  His  son  resented  this,  snd  r^ 
torted  that  Miss  Lockhart  wss  better  born 
than  Miss  Vandelden,  the  Ameriosaheiren 
whom  his  elder  brother  had  lately  mftnied, 
and  that  the  Lockhwts  would  oot  have 
run  after  him  as  Mr.  and  Mia  Sstomu 
Vandelden  did  after  the  heir  to  the 
baronetcy.  At  this,  Sir  Bobert,  who  bad 
encouraged  the  American  match,  lost  hit 
temper,  and  he  and  his  son  qaimOei 
Harry  went  back  to  the  Lockhsrti'  to  uj 
that  his  father's  will  had  no  farther  infia- 
ence  over  him,  and  that  he  would  not 
insult  Nellie  by  asking  him  to  sccept  her 
as  a  daughter. 

But  before  Harry  arrived,  there  had 
come  a  letter  from  Sir  Bobert  to  Mr. 
Lockhart^  accusing  him  of  all  the  firmer 
had  dreaded— seeking  to  push  himself  into 
a  good  family, and  "scheming  to  hook  a 
good-natured  simpletoa"     So  Tib.  Lock- 
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hftrt  met  yoang  Lethbridge  with  an  angei 
that  dwarfed  Sir  Bobert's,  and  vowed  that 
though  the  Baronet  ahonld  now  beg  him  to 
give  his  daughter  to  Harry,  he  would  not 


Harry's  pleading,  Nellie's  tears,  and  Mni 
Lockhart's  reasoning,  availed  only  so  fax 
as  to  bring  matters  back  to  their  original 
position.  If  Nellie  could  be  received  into 
the  Lethbridge  family  with  honour  and 
welcome,  she  might  do  so— not  otherwise. 
With  this  forlorn  hope,Harry  was  dismissed, 
and  Mr.  Lockhart  said  to  hJs  daoghter : 

"  Now,  Nellie,  the  sooner  yon  pvt  Mr. 
Lethbridge  ont  of  yoor  mind,  the  better. 
I  wonld  rather  see  yon  married  to  any  man 
in  the  world  than  to  his  father's  son." 

Tiiat  Nellie  fretted  and  moomed  maybe 
taken  for  granted ;  bnt  she  made  no  pro- 
test Whoever  insulted  her  &ther  insnlted 
her ;  and  with  her  heart  breaking  for  love 
of  Harry  Lethbridge,  she  let  him  go  until 
such  time  as  his  father  should  repent  of  his 
bjustioe — a  thing  hardly  to  be  expected  in 
tins  wovld.  She  strove  to  be  brave;  but 
she  was  not  fitted  to  fight  and  conquer 
trouble,  and  she  grew  hag^rd  and  pala 
After  about  six  months  there  came  a  letter 
from  LadyBraithwaite,  now  in  London,  to 
her  mother,  which  contained  these  woids : 
<'  Nothing  has  grieved  me  more  than  Hany 
Lethbridge's  recent  doings.  There  is 
hardly  a  vice  into  which  he  bw  not  plunged; 
he  is  utterly  elumged  from  his  former  self, 
and  I  used  to  thi^  so  much  of  him.  His 
people  are  deeply  distressed,  though  I  must 
say  that  I  think  Sir  Robert  has  brought 
this  trouble  upon  himself,  by  his  obstinacy 
about  Nellie.  But  tell  her  to  forget  him  as 
complettdy  as  she  can ;  he  is  not  a  fit 
husband  for  her  now." 

Mrs.  Lockhart  put  the  letter  in  her 
daughter's  hand,  and  left  her  to  read  it 
alone.  An  hour  afterwards,  Nellie  came  to 
her,  pale,  and  not  free  from  traces  of  tearS| 
but  quiet  and  composed.  **  Mamma>  I  am 
going  to  be  difiezent  now,"  she  said.  **  I 
have  fretted  too  long.  If  he  can't  be  good 
for  my  scJce,  I  don't  want  to  have  any&ing 
to  do  with  him." 

She  had  withdrawn  herself  as  much  as 
possible  from  society  of  any  sort  during 
the  last  few  months;  but  now  she  went 
about  everywhere,  and  earned  a  brave 
face  to  hide  her  sad  heart;  and  when, 
next  autumn — ^just  about  the  time  when 
Harry  Lethbridge  had  made  love  to  her — 
she  was  asked  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
some  friends  of  her  mothet^s  in  the  next 
AAnntv.  aha  accfiDtad  tha  invitation  readilv. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"I  XN]EW"-HNdd  Mrs.  Lockhart,  when 
she  tdd  the  story— <'  that  Mrs.  Harrison's 
brother  was  staying  with  bar  at  the  time, 
and  I  thought  it  possible,  from  some  hints 
she  had  given  me  before,  tiiat  she  would 
like  him  to  marry  Nellie.  I  was  quite 
willing.  The  Mansons  were  nice  people 
and  Charlie,  Mn.  Harrison's  youngest 
brother— Are  yon  cold.  Miss  Adeanet  I 
thought  you  diivered  just  now— was,  as  I 
remembered  him,  a  bright,  good-looking 
feUow,  a  good  deal  younger  than  his  sister. 
They  were  people  of  our  own  dass,  and 
could  not  disparage  my  Nellie,  who,  with  her 
pretty  face  and  sweet  temper,  and  the 
money  she  would  have,  was  quite  a  good 
match  for  any  of  them.  Of  course  I  put 
her  face  first  and  the  money  second.  I 
didn't  guess  that  Mrs.  Harrison  reversed 
the  order;  still  less  did  I  surmise  that 
Charlie  Manson's  case  was  parallel  to  Hany 
Lethbridge's — that  he  too  cared  for  some 
one  of  whopi  his  familv  disapproved.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  girl,  not 
even  her  name;  but  I  believe  it  was  only 
because  she  was  one  of  a  hiffi  family,  and 
would  bring  no  fortune  to  her  husband, 
that  old  Mr.  Manson  objected  to  her.  AU 
this  I  found  out  afterwards ;  at  the  time 
I  was  told  only  that  he  would  be  delichted 
if  Charlie  married  my  girl,  and  would  do 
more  for  him  in  that  case  than  otherwise. 

'*  When  there's  no  love  on  either  side  it  is 
easy  to  arrange  a  marriage :  there  is  no 
shyness  or  diffidence  to  contend  with,  nor 
any  hesitation  about  ending  the  happy 
days  of  courtship.  In  three  weeks  Nellie 
came  back  and  told  us  that  she  had 
accepted  Charlie  Manson,  subject  to  our 
consent.  That  was  readily  granted,  for  my 
husband  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
of  showing  the  Lethbridges  how  little  we 
desired  an  alliance  with  them,  and  I  hoped 
that,  in  so  youna  a  girl,  the  new  love 
would  drive  out  we  old.  Charlie  seemed 
fond  of  her,  too ;  but  it  is  so  easy  for  a 
man  to  pretend  affection  for  a  girl— caresses 
are  easy  to  him — and  we  did  not  look  with 
over-critical  eyes. 

<*The  marriage  was  to  take  place  early  in 
the  new  year.  Nellie  seemed  contented. 
I  thought  she  would  be  happy ;  I  felt  as  if 
our  sorrows  were  at  an  end,  when  my 
peace  was  shaken.  Three  days  before  the 
wedding  there  came  a  letter  to  Nellie.  I 
knew  the  writing.  It  was  Harry  Leth- 
bridsm'a     I  alwavs  took  the  lattara  Aut  of 
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the  poBtbag  myself;  and  when  I  saw  this 
I  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  patting  it 
with  the  other  notes  that  came  to  Nellie 
that  day.  I  hesitated  becaose  I  was 
tempted.  Looking  across  the  table  to  my 
eirrs  sweet,  placid  face,  I  could  not  bear  to 
disturb  its  calm  by  letting  her  read  what  I 
thought  was  sure  to  be  either  a  useless  plea 
or  an  unjust  reproach.  So — ^I  kept  the 
letter  and  put  it  in  my  pocket 

"  My  first  instinct  was  to  return  it  to  the 
writer  unopened.  Had  I  followed  it,  I 
would  have  felt  comparatively  guiltless  to- 
day. But  I  was  curious  to  know  what  he 
would  say,  so  I  broke  the  seal  The  con- 
tents were  not  what  I  expected.  It  was  a 
passionate,  joyous  love-letter,  full  of  good 
news.  His  father  had  consented  to  his 
marrying  Nellia 

<*  <  He  has  found  out^'  he  said,  *  what  a 
poor  thing  my  life  is  likely  to  be  without 
you — you  will  have  to  forgive  me  more 
than  I  like  to  think  of,  dear^and  so  he 
has  yielded.  With  you  by  my  side,  I  know 
that  I  shall  live  worthily  again ;  you  are 
my  good  angel' 

"It  was  a  grievous  strait  for  me.  On  the 
one  side  stood  this  man  who  loved  Nellie, 
and  whom  she  had  once  loved.  On  the  other 
stood  Charlie  Manson  with  his  unquestioned 
right,  and— I  believed — ^his  love,  and  the 
repute  of  throwing  over  an  accepted  suitor 
for  the  sake  of  one  in  a  better  position. 
I  fear  it  was  the  last  consideration  that 
decided  ma  Both  my  husband  and  I  were, 
as  perhaps  you  have  seen,  morbidly, 
wickedly  proud;  and  to  that  pride  we 
sacrificed  our  child's  happiness.  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Lethbridge,  telling  him  that  Nellie  was 
to  be  married  in  a  few  days,  and — this  was 
cruel  of  me — that  when  she  heard  of  his 
evil  courses  she  had  ceased  to  love  him. 
That  was  true,  according  to  what  Nellie 
had  said,  but  in  my  inmost  heart  I  doubted 
if  I  could  vouch  for  it.  But  I  wrote  it  to 
him,  and  said  that  the  only  favour  he  could 
now  show  us  was  to  let  us  forget  his 
existence.  Of  course  I  told  him  that  I  had 
taken  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
keepbg  back  his  letter,  and  so  tried  to 
clear  my  conscience  of  deceit. 

"The  marriage  took  place,  and,  for  a  time, 
I  was  happy,  in  spite  of  the  reply  Harry 
Lethbridge  sent  to  my  letter.  He  did 
not  reproach  me— no  one  has  ever  re- 
proached me — but  he  said  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  think  that  his  follies  had 
grieved  Nellie,  and  that,  for  her  sake, 
though  she  was  lost  to  him,  he  would 
strive  to  live  as  she  would  have  wished. 


And  he  said  he  was  going  to  America  I 
thought  that  settled  everything,  and  told 
myself  that  I  had  acted  for  t^  best,  and 
that,  whatever  happened,  Nellie*!  peace 
was  secured.  Ah  me  1  Nellie's  peace  mi 
banished  for  ever. 

''  I  had  a  good  husband  myself;  I  had 
never  in  my  life  known  hanhneBs  or 
neglect,  and,  though  I  had  heard  of  ereolty 
on  the  part  of  men  to  theb  wives,  I  bad 
never  realised  it  as  an  actual  fack  1  wai 
slow  to  suspect  that  Nellie's  nuutiage  vai 
not  a  happy  one.  We  visited  her  onee  b 
her  new  home  just  after  she  went  to  it^  and 
she  seemed  happy  enough;  not  ao  gsjaiihe 
had  been  once,  before  she  ever  saw  Haoj 
Lethbridge,  but  peaceful  and  contented; 
and  when  an  occasional  look  of  aadnea 
crossed  her  face,  I  set  it  down  to  memorial 
of  the  past  which  would  grow  fainter 
every  day. 

<'  I  did,  indeed,  question  her,  bat  even  a 
mother  durst  not  pry  too  maoh  into  t]» 
confidence  of  a  wedded  pair. 

^'You  are  happy,  dearf  I  aaked. 
*  Tour  husband  is  kind  to  you  \ ' 

'"Oh  yes,  mamma,'  she  answered,  'he 
lets  me  have  my  own  way  in  eTerythiD^' 

**  That  was  a  reply  to  only  one  of  mj 
questions,  but  I  took  it  to  represent  both. 

« <!  thought  he  would,'  I  went  on.  *His 
sister  told  me  a  woman  could  do  what  ahe 
liked  with  hiuL' 

'* '  Not  any  woman,'  said  Nellie  queklj. 

" '  Of  course  not    A  woman  he  lovei' 

"  '  Ah,  that's  different,'  she  observed,  and 
then  she  asked  me  to  come  and  look  atthe 
new  greenhouse  she  was  having  boilt,  and 
so  we  got  to  talking  about  flowers  and 
such  things,  and  I  asked  nothing  mora 

**  After  that  she  always  offered  to  visit  oi. 
She  said  she  liked  to  see  us  and  the  old 
home  toa  Of  course  her  father  and  I  were 
pleased ;  but  she  came  so  frequently  that  I 
said  at  last : 

'<  'Doesn't  Charlie  get  cross  atyoornm- 
ning  away  from  him  so  often  t  It  mnst  be 
lonely  for  him.' 

*<  <  He  has  his  own  friends  and  his  own 
pursuits,'  she  answered. 

''  This  alarmed  me  a  littlei 

« <  My  dear,'  I  said,  <he  should  have  no 
friends  and  no  pursuits  that  you  do  not 
share ;  you  must  be  Charlie's  companion  in 
every  way.'  And  then, thinking  thstperhapi 
she  was  a  little  cold  to  him,  I  gave  her  a 
great  deal  of  advice  about  a  wife's  dnties. 

<'She  listened  quietly,  but  not  very  atten- 
tively, and  when  I  had  finished  alie  wd 
with  a  little  laugh : 
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"<Yoa  jadge  all  men  by  papa;  but 
Oharlie  is  diffeieiit  My  companionahip 
isn't  necessary  to  his  happiness.' 

"  <  Is  he  coming  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  OS  when  he  takes  you  hornet'  I 
asked. 

** '  I  don't  think  he'll  come  at  alL  I  can 
go  home  alone.  He— ho  will  probably  be 
busy  now.' 

"  'Busy  1  A  farmer  who  doesn't  farm,  bat 
leares  the  management  of  eyerything  to 
his  bailiff,  is  never  very  busy.' 

«'  <  There's  the— the  hunting.' 

'* '  Nellioi  one  wouldn't  think  you  were  a 
country  girl.  People  don't  hunt  in  April ; 
yon  know  thai' 

" '  I  meant — I  meant  some  races  ^he  is 
going  to.' 

" '  If  he  can't  give  up  going  to  races  in 

order  to  take  his  wife  home '  I  b^an, 

when  suddenly  Nellie  began  to  cry. 

"<Ohl  mamma,'  she  exclaimed,  <  don't 
worry  so.  If  I  can  bear  Oharlie's  ways, 
you  needn't  grumble  at  them.' 

"  It  was  a  speech  quite  unlike  Nellie,  who 
was  always  gentle  and  courteous  to  her 
parents,  but  I  did  not  heed  that ;  but  it 
was  the  first  indication  I  had  receiyed 
that  Charlie  had  '  ways'  that  were  hard  to 
bear. 

"  The  next  showed  me  more  clearly  that 
my  poor  girl  did  not  want  me  to  know  the 
circumstances  of  her  life.  I  had  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Harrison  in  which  she  said  :  *  I 
was  sorry  that  I  could  not  go  to  Nellie  as  she 
asked  me,  when  she  was  ill ;  but  as  you 
were  sure  to  be  with  her,  it  did  not  matter 
much.'  This  was  the  first  news  I  had  had 
of  Nellie  being  iU.  She  lived  twenty  miles 
away  from  us,  it  is  true;  but  Mra  Har- 
rison's house  was  farther  off  still ;  and  I 
was  her  mother.  Why  had  she  not  sent 
for  met  I  hurried  off  that  very  day, 
without  giving  her  any  warning  of  my 
intention,  and  found  Nellie  on  the  sofa, 
looking  pale  and  feeble.  When  I  took  her 
to  task  for  not  sending  for  me,  she  had  a 
host  of  poor  excuses.  She  did  not  want  to 
make  me  anxious ;  it  was  Oharlie's  idea  to 
have  his  sister  there ;  she  wasn't  really  ill, 
but  she  had  had  a  fright  which  had  shaken 
her — she  was  always  too  nervous. 

« '  What  frightened  you  I'  I  asked. 

"*  Oh,  nothing  1' 

**  <  It  must  have  been  something,'  I  per- 
sisted. 

"  *  Oharlie  came  home  late,'  was  the  only 
explanation  I  could  get.  But  that  evening 
— my  arrival  was  unexpected,  you  know 
— ^I  found  out  what  his  coming  home  late 


meant  There's  no  good  talking  about  it, 
a  man  stupefied  and  incensed  with  strong 
drink  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,  but  he  was 
my  darling's  husband,  and  I  could  not 
restrain  myself.  Thinking  of  all  that  a 
proud,  refined  girl  like  her  must  have 
suffered,  I  spoke  very  bitterly.  He  was 
not  too  intoxicated  to  take  in  what  I  said,  he 
had  only  lost  the  discretion  I  nowdiscovered 
that  he  had  displayed  in  his  intercourse 
with  Nellie's  family. 

''  <  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,'  he 
said ;  'you  take  Nellie's  part,  of  course ; 
but  if  there's  anything  wroos  it's  all  her 
own  fault.  If  she  had  cared  for  me,  she 
could  have  kept  me  straight  enough.' 

'^  *  If  you  had  cared  for  her,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  keeping  you 
straight,  as  you  call  it,'  I  retorted. 

'*  *  You  can't  care  for  a  woman  who's  as 
cold  as  a  stone ;  who  measures  off  what 
she  considers  her  duty,  and  does  that  and  no 
more.  She  had  her  chance.  A  wife  can 
always  conquer  in  the  long  ruui  if  she 
chooses  to  take  the  trouble.  She  has  a 
chance  that  can't  be  taken  from  her,  and  if 
Nellie  had  loved  meshe  might  have  managed 
me  well  enough.  But  she  never  will 
now.  I  know  by  this  time  how  much  she 
cares  for  me ;  and  it  isn't  much  of  a  reward 
for  all  I  gave  up  in  marrying  her.' 

'* '  All  you  gave  up  t  All  you  gainedi  you 
mean  I '  I  cri^. 

« <  There  was  more  loet  than  won,'  he 
answered. 

"I  would  have  questioned  him  farther, 
but  Nellie  interfered. 

"  'Let  us  go  to  bed,  mamma,  it  is  very 
late,  and  you  have  had  a  journey  to-day,' 
she  said.  '*And  there's  no  use  tcdking;  it 
does  no  good.' 

"  <  She  slept  with  me  that  night,  for  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  let  her  go  out  of  my  sight; 
and  all  through  the  dark  hours  we  tiro  lay 
awake,  I  sobbing  and  mourning,  she  doing 
her  best  to  comfort  me — she  who  was  the 
sufferer.  But  her  very  defence  of  her 
husband  showed  the  hidden  sorrow  of  her 
Ufa 

|<  <  You  must  not  blame  him  too  much  for 
being  what  he  is.  He  can't  feel  towards 
me  as  you  and  papa  do.  He  didn't  love 
me  when  he  married  me;  he  cared  for 
someone  else,  whom  his  family  disliked. 

''  <  He  did  not  love  you  1 "  I  exclaimed, 
"and  yet  he  dared——' 

"'Hush,  dear,"  she  whispered,  "we  must 
not  judge  him  too  harshly.  He  did  no 
worse  than  L' 

"I  was  silenced  for  a  moment,     Her 
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wordB  were  too  traa  Bat  I  said,  '  yoa 
have  tried  to  do  your  duty,  and  he  has 
failed  in  his.' 

'<  <  A.h  I'  she  answeredi  '  a  man's  despair 
takes  a  different  form  from  a  woman's;  and 
withoat  loTO  I  couldn't  do  my  daty  rightly, 
for  my  duty  was  to  win  him.  I  didn't 
know  that  when  I  married ;  and  you, 
mamma,  couldn't  tell  it  to  me,  for  yon  had 
never  known  love  and  duty  apart  from 
each  other.  I  will  do  what  I  can ;  I  try 
my  best ;  but  Heaven  only  knows  what  the 
end  will  be.' 

"  She  sent  me  home  next  day ;  she  was 
proud  still,  and  would  have  no  one  know 
what  she  suffered,  not  even  her  father, 
who,  she  knew,  would  have  interfered  at 
any  cost  to  save  her  from  her  husband's 
treatment.  But  things  could  not  be  hidden 
for  ever,  especially  as  Charlie  was  wholly 
dependent  on  his  father,  who  had  given 
him  money  when  he  married  to  take  and 
stock  a  large  farm.  He  had  thought  all 
would  go  well  with  him  after  that ;  but 
Charlie's  folly  and  neglect  soon  drove  him 
into  debt,  and  his  father  refused  to  help 
him  farther.  I^ellie,  poor  Nellie,  asked  us 
to  come  to  the  rescue;  but  my  husband  was 
firm  in  saying  that  whatever  he  gave  her 
must  be  so  settled  that  her  husband  oould 
not  touch  it.  So  the  end  of  it  was  that 
within  two  years  of  her  marriage  they 
were  utterly  ruined.  My  husband  and  old 
Mr.  Monson  had  to  step  in  and  eave  Charlie 
from  the  shame  of  bankruptcy.  Charlie 
himself  said  he  would  go  to  Australia  and 
start  afresh  there — I  doubt  if  any  fresh 
start  of  his  could  be  of  use — and  Nellie, 
poor  child  1  came  back  to  her  old  home. 

''She  came  back  dyings- dying  of  a 
broken  hearL  She  had  always'  been 
used  to  tenderness,  and  the  misery  of  her 
married  life  coming  when  she  most  needed 
the  utmost  patience  and  care  that  love 
could  give,  was  too  much  for  her.  We 
tried  to  save  her;  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  cross  had  been  too  heavy  for  her; 
she  only  wished  now  to  hide  her  sorrows 
in  the  grave. 

*<For  nearly  a  year  we  watched  her  fading. 
She  was  serene  and  patient,  thankful,  per- 
haps to  be  free  from  active  grief;  and  a 
sad  peace  fell  upon  our  household.  But 
one  day  I  was  asked  to  go  to  the  door  to 
speak  to  a  gentleman  who  would  not  come 
in.  I  went,  bewildered  at  the  request,  for 
such  behaviour  is  foreign  to  country  man- 
ners, and  there  I  saw  Harry  Lethbridga 
For  a  moment  everything  whirled  around 
me ;  I  could  not  utter  a  word  even  of 


surprisa  Bat  he  did  not  watt  fm  me  to 
speak,  nor  did  he  offer  any  oonrentioiial 
greeting. 

» <  I  have  seen  Lady  Braithwaita,'  he 
began,  '  and  she  gave  me  sad  tidinga.  Is 
it  true  t ' 

'* '  The  worst  she  can  have  told  yoa  is 
true/  I  said,  and  drew  him  into  the  dining- 
room,  which  was  the  nearest  room,  aiid 
there  answered  all  his  questions.  Nellie 
was  upstairs  asleep ;  and  it  was  a  oomlbrt 
to  me  to  have  someone  to  whom  I  dared 
tell  idl.  He  had  returned  from  America 
only  for  a  visits  for  he  had  now  settled  in 
the  West,  and  had  gone  to  Lady  Biaifth- 
waite  for  news  of  the  woman  he  atili  loved. 
He  listened  in  silence  to  what  I  had  to 
say;  only  when  I  had  finished  he  lifted 
his  head  and  said : 

'''May  Heaven  forgive  the  man  who 
made  my  darling  suffer  I '  . 

'*  <Ah ! '  I  cried, '  why  do  you  not  blame  me  1 
If  only  I  had  not  suppressed  that  letter.' 

<'  <  Yes,'  he  said  quietly,  <  it  might  have 
been  better  for  all  of  us.'  After  a  pause 
he  went  on,  *I  was  very  bitter  against 
you,  at  first ;  but  I  understand  now  how 
you  came  to  do  it,  and  I  can  pardon  it' 

"  *  What  are  you  going  to  do  t'  I  aaked 
after  that 

"<  Whfle  NeUie  Uvea  I  shaU  stay  in  the 
neighbourhood' 

"  •  I  think '  I  began  nervonaly ;  bat 

he  interrupted  me. 

"  *  Don't  fear ;  I  shall  do  nothing  to 
trouble  you.  Let  me  stay  near,  to  hear  of 
her  condition  till  the  end  arrives,  which  yoa 
say  must  soon  come.'  It's  strange,  perhaps, 
that  I  should  talk  of  that  so  cahniy ;  but 
she  has  been  so  more  than  lost  to  me  for 
years,  that  death  will  seem  to  restore  her. 
Do  not  let  her  know  I  am  here;  bat  I  will 
stay  at  the  nearest  town,  and  you  can  write 
to  me  occasionally  and  tell  me  how  ahe  is.' 

<(  We  arranged  it  so  finally,  and  he  went 
away.  And  when  I  saw  Nellie  again  after 
she  had  awakened,  she  smiled  and  said, 
*  I  feel  better,  mamma ;  I  have  had  such 
pleasant  dreams.' 

"But  she  grew  swiftly  weaker;  a  few 
weeks  must  end  alL  I  wrote  to  Harry 
Lethbridge  almost  daily,  and  my  husband 
saw  him  several  times  in  the  town.  He 
rarely  replied,  but  every  day  or  two  he 
sent  over  a  quantity  of  lovely  flowers. 
NeUie  used  to  deb'ght  in  their  beauty  and 
fragrance,  but — and  this  surprised  me— 
she  never  asked  whence  they  came»  Life 
and  its  interests  were  slipping  from  her; 
but  at  the  last,  just  a  day  or  two  befSore 
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she  died,  the  said  to  me  quite  calmly,  '  It 
WM  Harry  who  ient  the  flowers  so  often, 
was  it  not  t' 

" ' Yes,  dear,'  I  answered.  'How  did  yoa 
know  I ' 

"  *  I  cannot  tell ;  they  seemed  to  speak  to 
me  of  him.  Tell  him  that,  though  I  have 
not  seen  him,  it  has  gladdened  me  to 
know  that*he  is  near  me  at  the  last' 

*•  <  Woald  yoa  like  to  see  him  T  I  asked. 

" '  There  is  no  need.  I  feel  him  near  me, 
and  I  haye  nothing  to  say  to  him  that  I 
would  not  rather.keep  till  we  meet  in  heaven.' 

"  Then— for  I  felt  that  I  coald  not  let  her 
diewithoat  knowing  the  whole  txath — ^I  told 
her  of  the  letter  I  had  kept  back.  She 
was  silent  for  a  little;  then  she  said, 
"Poor  mammal  You  oonld  not  know 
how  things  would  turn  out  And  since 
good  Heayen  has  permitted  aQ  this,  it  must 
mean  something,  though  we  don't  under* 
stand  what  Don't  fret,  dear ;  there's  all 
eternity  before  us  in  which  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  time." 

These  were  almost  the  last  words  she 
spo]ui  She  died  next  day.  Harry  Leth- 
bridge  came  and  looked  at  her  as  she  lay 
in  her  coffin,  and  laid  white  flowers  on  her 
breast,  and  placed  a  ring  on  her  finger. 
There  was  a  strange  Ught  in  his  eyes,  as  if 
he  was  raised  beyond  all  grief  and  mourn- 
ing to  a  great  joy. 

*<  *  I  bought  that  ring  for  her,'  he  said, 
'when  my  father  yieldra,  and  I  thought 
she  was  to  be  my  wife.  She  is  nune  now; 
death  has  united  us,  and  so  she  shall  wear 
my  love-token.' 

"  He  went  back  to  America  after  that ; 
but  by  his  orders  her  grave  has  always 
white  flowers  scattered  on  it,  and  every 
year  he  comes  over  and  visits  it" 

Mnk  Lockhart  ended  her  story,  and  I 
saw  the  tears — the  tears  of  long,  familiar 
grief— in  her  eyes. 

"And  what  became  of  —  of  —  her 
husband  t "  I  asked. 

'^  He  died  not  long  ago.  I  don't  believe 
his  Australian  career  will  bear  looking  into, 
though  his  sister  did  tell  me  that  he  was 
trying  to  reform,  and  had  begun  to  get  on. 
Of  course  his  family  make  out  the  best 
case  they  can  for  him ;  but  I  can't  forgive 
him.  Mrs.  Harrison  admitted,  too,  that 
the  friend  who  wrote  and  told  them  of  his 
death,  said  that  his  last  words  were :  '  Tell 
Muriel  I  am  sorry  I'  Muriel,  you  see — ^the 
girl  he.  had  been  in  love  with  all  along.  He 
could  remember  her  when  he  was  dy  iog ;  he 
had  forgotten  my  dead  saint— his  wife." 


She  did  not  notice  the  colour  that  dyed 
my  face ;  she  could  not  guess  the  cry  of 
thankfulness  that  went  up  from  my  soul  to 
Heaven,  that  Charlie  Hanson  had  re- 
membered me  at  the  last,  and  that  he  was 
trying — ^ah  1  my  poor  Oharlie,  I  know  how 
difficult  it  was  for  you  1 — ^trying  to  reform. 
She  was  absorbed  in  her  own  sad 
memories. 

« I  have  learned  by  bitter  experience," 
she  said,  *'  the  foolishness  of  our  human 
wisdom.  I  thought  I  was  doin^  wisely  in 
the  act  by  which  I  spoiled  two  hves." 

"  Two  lives  1 "  I  echoed.  "  May  you 
not  say  four  1 " 

I' I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said, 
surprised,  I  fancy,  at  my  tone. 

'*  No,  you  cannot."  I  answered.  "  But, 
Mrs.  Lockhart,  your  story  has  had  another 
side  to  me ;  for  I  am  Muriel  Adeane,  whom 
Charlie  Manson  loved." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  an 
imploring  pained  look  in  her  eyes. 

'*  I  could  not  know  thai  I  had  never 
even  heard  your  name  in  connection  with 
him,  you  know.  Do  you  hate  me  for  what 
Ididi" 

**  No,  why  should  1 1  You  did  not  know 
all.  And  I  can  believe,  as  your  daughter 
did,  that  whatever  Heaven  permits  must 
mean  good  in  the  end,  and  that  we  have 
eternity  in  which  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
time.  It  is  a  poor  use  to  make  of  old 
sorrows  to  found  a  hatred  on  them." 

And  so  it  has  come  about  that  I  and  my 
rival's  mother  are  close  and  loving  f riendls 
to-day. 


MY   LADY   PEIMEOSE. 
Bt  FRKDERIGE  TALBOT. 

There  was  a  sound  of  distant  buglmg 
iu  the  air — ^a  melancholy  discordant  kind 
of  bugling.  Now  and  then  the  soil  seemed 
to  quake  beneath  the  tread  of  some  military 
detachment  marching  along  with  measured 
tramp.  The  voice  of  the  drill  sergeant 
could  be  heard  in  the  land,  together  with 
the  rattle  of  arms  from  some  regiment  on 
parade,  and  now  and  then  a  borat  of 
military  music ;  while  penetrating  these 
mingled  sounds  might  be  heard  the  warbling 
of  skylarks  from  on  high,  or  the  thrUliog 
note  of  a  cuckoo  in  some  far-distant 
plantation.  All  these  sounds  heard  Sophie 
Qerard  as  she  opened  the  window  to  let  in 
the  crisp  morning  air  and  the  cheerful 
voice  of  spring. 

Breakfast  was  all  ready,  and  Sophie  was 
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waiting,  with  the  eager  appetite  of  youth, 
for  her  father,  Oolonel  Gerard,  had  not  yet 
come  home  from  his  morning  ride.  In  a 
generid  way  the  Colonel  was  a  model  of 
military  punctuality,  and  Sophie  getting 
impatient,  went  out  into  the  porch  to  see 
if  he  were  coming. 

The  hut  to  which  the  porch  belonged  was 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  in  the  camp :  a 
succession  of  tenants  had  added  to  it  here 
and  there,  till  it  formed  quite  an  encamp- 
ment in  itself;  and  with  creepers  growiog 
about  it,  and  a  quite  respectable  lawn  and 
garden  in  iront,  the  place  had  really  a  cosy, 
cheerful  appearance. 

As  Sophie  scanned  the  long  line  of  white 
road,  bordered  by  copses  of  birch  which 
were  now  in  their  freshest  green,  without 
seeing  any  figure  that  she  could  recognise 
as  her  father's,  the  garden  gate  opened,  and 
a  young  soldier  entered,  a  Sergeant  by  his 
stripes,  and,  with  a  formal  salute,  passed 
on  towards  the  Colonel's  office,  which  was 
on  the  further  side  of  the  hut 

<*  Sergeant  Arthur  ! "  said  the  girl  in  a 
hesitating  voice. 

The  young  man  stopped  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  again  raising  his  hand  to  the  salute, 
and  awaited  the  young  lady's  commands. 

"  My  father  has  not  returned  yet — I  feel 
quite  uneasy." 

<<  Is  Malec  with  the  Colonel  t "  asked  the 
Sergeant  quickly. 

"Malec  here,"  said  the  individual  in 
question,  putting  out  his  brown  face  from 
the  door  of  a  wooden  outbuilding  which 
represented  the  butler's  pantry.  "Malec 
here,"  he  repeated  coming  forth  bodily  as 
if  with  sinister  designs  for  the  Sergeant 
Then  seeing  for  the  first  time  his  youne 
mistress  at  the  door,  he  made  a  profound 
obeisance,  so  that  he  almost  touched  the 
ground  with  his  snowy  turban. 

Just  then  the  Colonel  arrived  at  the  door ; 
he  had  galloped  across  the  lines  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  expected. 
The  soldier-groom  came  forward  to  receive 
the  horse ;  Malec  held  his  master's  stirrup 
in  an  attitude  of  proud  humility;  the 
Sergeant  saluted  once  more ;  and  Sophie 
ran  forward  to  take  from  her  father's  hand 
a  basket  covered  with  green  vine-leaves, 
which  he  held  out  to  her. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
waiting,"  said  the  Colonel  to  his  daughter 
as  they  sat  down  to  breakfast,  with 
Malec  waiting  behind  his  master's  chair ; 
"but  those  grapes  must  be  my  excuse. 
The  fact  is  I  met  Crump  as  I  was 
cantering  along,  and  he  stopped  me  and 


insisted  on  my  going  to  see  his  vineries. 
He's  an  early  bird  like  myself.  Oh  I  and 
Mrs.  Crump  is  coming  over  to  call  upon 
you  this  very  day." 

"  What  1  Lady  Primrose  f "  said  Sophie, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  looking 
rather  dissatisfied. 

"Yes,  Lady  Primrose,  as  the  people 
call  her,"  rejoined  the  Oolonel.  **  And  if 
yon  can  make  a  friend  of  her,  Sophie,  I 
shall  be  very  glad.  Her  father  was  a  very 
dear  old  friend  of  mine,  and  poor  Ghiy — 
well,  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  poor  boy  1 " 

Here  the  Colonel's  voice  became  husky 
and  broken.  Three  years  had  elapsed  aisee 
the  death  of  his  son  Guy,  a  promising  and 
enthusiastic  young  officer  of  Engineers, 
who,  having  undertaking  a  dangerous 
surveying  expedition  among  the  higher 
passes  of  Afghanistan,  had  been  cut  off  by 
a  native  tribe,  and  destroyed  wiUi  all  his 
party— all  except  one  man. 

Colonel  Gerard  adopted  this  faithfiol 
Pathan,  whose  name  had  been  shortened 
to  Malec,  as  his  own  personal  attendant, 
and  brought  him  home  with  him  when  the 
Colonel  returned  from  India  to  take  up  a 
Stafiappointment  in  England. 

The  Colonel  had  another  retainer,  whose 
services  were  to  be  measured  rather  in  the 
scale  of  good-will  than  in  any  more  rigid 
fashion.  This  was  Mrs.  Bridget,  or  AunI 
Biddie — as  she  was  generally  known  in 
camp  or  cantonment  —  the  widow  of  a 
Sergeant  in  the  corps,  who  had  acted  as 
nurse  to  little  Master  Guy  and  Miss 
Sophie,  and  who,  since  the  death  of  the 
Colonel's  wife,  exercised  a  mild  contrd 
over  her  master's  simple  household.  As  for 
Sergeant  John  ArUiur,  who  was  the 
Colonel's  principal  assistant  in  his  office- 
work,  he  was  a  new  acquaintance  alto- 
gether, and  did  not  belong  to  the  oorpe — the 
Engineering  Corps,  that  is — but  had  been 
taken  up  on  an  emergency  from  some  Line 
regiment,  and  had  proved  so  desirable  in 
every  way,  that  the  Oolonel  insisted  on 
keeping  him.  The  voung  man  was  aoeom- 
plibhed  as  a  draughtsman,  as  a  linguist; 
in  fac^',  he  was  thoroughly  well  educated, 
and,  off  duty,  had  the  manners  and  bearmg 
of  a  gentleman.  Sophie  admired  him 
immensely,  all  the  more  from  the  spice  of 
mystery  there  was  about  him.  The  Colonel 
had  a  real  affection  for  the  Sergeant,  who 
reminded  him  in  some  respects  of  his  son 
Guy.  Often  he  had  tried  to  draw  him  oat 
on  the  subject  of  his  past  history,  but  on 
this  point  the  Sergeant  was  impenetrable. 

Soon  after  luncheon,  on  the  day  when 
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this  narrative  begins,  Mrs.  Cramp's  carriage 
drew  np  by  the  porch  of  the  Colonel's 
hat:,  and  Mrs,  Cramp  herself  was  in- 
trodnoed  by  Malec  into  Sophie's  presence. 
Sophie  was  natoraUy  nenroosi  for  she 
had  only  been  for  a  few  weeks  at  the 
head  of  her  father's  house,  and  this  was 
the  first  visitor  she  had  received  from 
the  oatside  world.  Of  coarse  she  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  wives  and 
daajghters  of  the  camp ;  but  these  belonged, 
as  it  were,  to  the  family,  and  had  never 
seemed  formidable.  Bat  neither  was  Mrs. 
Crump  at  all  formidabla  Those  who  had 
called  her  Lady  Primrose,  had  somehow 
hit  ofif  an  appropriate  sobriquet.  She  was 
fair,  rather  pale,  with  beautiful  golden  hair, 
I  and  had  a  somewhat  pensive  expression 
in  general,  relieved  at  times  by  a  frank 
and  fascinatbg  smile. 

Lady  Primrose  met  Sophie's  embarrassed 
I  greeting  by  a  hearty  embrace.  '*  So  you 
are  Guy's  sister  1"  she  said,  holding  the 
girl  at  arm's  length.  '*  You  are  ten  thousand 
times  better-looking  than  ever  Gay  was; 
but  you  have  his  smile,  my  dear,  that  heart- 
breaking smile,  and  his  beautiful  eyes." 

"Then  you  were  fond  of  Guyt"  said 
Sophie,  tremulously. 

"  <  Fond '  isn't  the  word,  child,"  replied 

Lady  Primrose.    "  I  loved  him,  and  yet  I 

I  sent  him  away  to  his  death." 

I       ''  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies,"  said  a  voice 

at  this  moment    "  I  did  not  know  anyone 

was  here.    The  Colonel  wanted  a  book  ! " 

Here  Lady  Primrose  turned  upon  the 
intruder,  who  fled  precipitately  without 
waitbg  for  the  required  volume. 

"Who  is  that)"  asked  Lady  Primrose, 
who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  retreating 
figure,  and  who  looked  rather  scared. 

*<0h,  that  is  one  of  my  father's  assis- 
tants," said  Sophie.  "  He  is  not  particularly 
shy,  but  you  seem  to  have  frightened  him." 

"  My  dear,  he  frightened  me :  just  the  turn 
of  his  figure  reminded  me  so  strongly " 

"  Not  of  Guy  % "  asked  Sophie,  wonder- 

ingly. 

"  No,  not  of  him— of  another."  But  the 
interruption  had  checked  the  flow  of  Lady 
Primrose's  confidences,  and  now  her  talk 
flowed  on  in  more  conventional  channels. 
And  Sophie  must  come  and  stay  at 
Gmmpetts;  that  was  imperative,  if  her 
father  consented.  The  only  question  was, 
how  soon  could  she  be  ready— in  two 
hours  i 

"  No,  not  possibly  in  two  hours,"  Sophie 
protested. 

But  here  the  Colonel  came  in  and  cut 


short  her  objections.  A  soldier's  daughter 
should  be  ready  to  march  anywhere  at  an 
hour's  notice.  So  the  Colonel  called  Mrs. 
Bridget^  and  bade  her  pack  liis  daughter's 
trunks,  and  get  everything  ready  for  her 
departura  Lady  Primrose  drove  away, 
having  other  calls  to  make,  promising  to 
return  and  carry  off  Sophie  at  the  appointed 
time. 

''But  you  will  be  so  lonely,  papa," 
said  Sophie,  feeling  that  she  too  would  be 
lonely  in  a  big  house,  where  all  were 
strangers  to  her. 

'*  My  dear,  I  am  used  to  being  lonely," 
said  the  Colonel  with  a  sigh  ;  "  that  is,  if 
I  can  be  considered  lonely  with  Bridget  to 
look  after  me,  and  all  the  kind  friends  I 
have  about  me." 

When  Sophie  was  aU  ready  and  only 
waiting  for  Lady  Primrose's  carriage,  she 
went  into  the  Engineers'  office  to  bid  her 
father  a  final  good-bye.  Her  father's  place 
was  vacant;  but  at  a  side-table  sat  Ser- 
geant Arthur.  He  had  a  sketching-block 
before  him,  and  was  rapidly  tinting  in  a 
water-colour  sketch.  Nothing  in  the  way 
of  ravelins,  counterscarps,  or  other  pro- 
fessional subjects,  but  only  two  charming 
female  heads.  The  young  man  was  so 
intent  upon  his  work  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  slight  noise  Sophie  made  in  coming 
in.  One  of  the  heads  was  decidedly  Lady 
Primrose^s,  and  a  bunch  of  primroses  at 
the  throat  was  her  appropriate  badge.  The 
other  head,  Sophie  was  inclined  to  think 
was  her  own ;  and  she  felt  a  certain  satis- 
faction in  recognising  that  the  artist  had 
expended  far  more  loving  pains  over  this 
last,  which  he  had  adorned  with  a  bunch 
of  violets. 

The  Sergeant  placed  his  sketch  hastily  in 
a  drawer  and  sprang  to  his  feet  as  he 
recognised  Sophie's  presence.  ''Your 
father  is  out.  Miss  Gerard ;  he  is  gone  to 
head-quarters." 

Sophie  felt  a  slight  embarrassment  under 
the  young  man's  ardent,  but  respectful 
pcrutiny.  '^I  am  going  away,"  she  faltered, 
"  and  I  will  say  good-bye  now.  You  will 
take  care  of  papa. 

This  last  request  sprung  unpremeditated 
from  her  lipa  Surely  it  was  rather  an 
absurd  one. 

"  I  will  look  after  the  Colonel,"  said  the 
Sergeant  gravely,  "  as  long  as  I  am  here. 
But  before  you  return  I  shall  probably  have 
rejoined  my  regiment" 

"Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  Sophie  in  dismay, 
'*  I  don't  know  what  my  father  would  do 
without  you." 
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<<I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  leave  the 
Colonel,"  said  the  Sergeant,  still  gravely, 
"  bat  in  the  way  of  duty,  Miss  Gerard, 
things  often  come  uncommonly  hard." 

Sophie  sighed  involuntarily,  and  said 
that  ^*  no  doubt  they  did  sometimes ;"  and 
then  she  shook  hands  with  the  young  man 
and  departed. 

The  life  at  Crumpetts  Sophie  found  plea- 
sant enough.  The  house  was  rambling,  old- 
fashioned,  and  handsome.  The  hot-houses 
and  conservatories  were  show  places  for  the 
countryside,  and  the  gardens  were  already 
gay  with  the  flowers  of  every  possible  kind 
of  bulb.  Mr.  Crump  was  exceedingly  kind, 
if  somewhat  solemn  and  elderly  in  manner, 
and  his  wife  was  all  kindness  and  sweet- 
ness. Not  very  much  was  seen  of  Mr. 
Crump,  for  his  parliamentary  duties  kept 
him  in  town  all  the  week ;  but  he  always 
eame  home  for  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

At  fifty  years  of  a>;e,  Mr.  Crump  had  all 
the  reputation  of  a  misogynist  He  was 
not  really  such,  but  only  extremely  shy  and 
sensitive :  still  he  would  probably  have  gone 
down  to  his  grave  with  that  reputation  but 
for  an  occurrence  which  brought  him  per- 
force into  contact  with  feminine  influence. 
Mr.  Cramp's  nephew  and  heir  presumptive, 
Arthur  Crump,  had  been  brought  up  in  Uie 
expectation  of  succeeding  to  the  family 
estates.  After  his  uncle,  indeed,  he  was 
the  only  representative  of  that  family — the 
most  ancient  in  the  county.  Arthur  had 
been  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford 
at  his  uncle's  charges,  who  provided  him 
with  a  liberal  allowance.  The  young  man 
had  an  ardent  desire  to  enter  the  army, 
and  to  this  also  his  unde  consented ;  and 
Arthur  had  begun  to  "  cram  "  for  the  ex- 
amination with  a  Colonel  Hughes,  who  had 
a  reputation  in  that  line,  when  he  fell  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  the  Colonel's  lovely 
daughter,  Lettice.  Now  this  was  more 
than  Mr.  Crump  had  bargained  for,  and  on 
his  part  the  Colonel  was  equally  unsym- 
patheti&  After  all,  the  young  man  had 
nothing  in  the  world  but  what  he  had  from 
his  uncle,  and  it  was  the  height  of  folly  for 
Lettice  to  encourage  him.  Lettice  indeed 
protested  that  she  never  did  encourage 
him ;  that  she  liked  his  friend  and  Sophie's 
brother,  Guy,  a  great  deal  better ;  but  that 
she  was  carried  away  by  the  young  man's 
urdour  and  perseverance,  and  plighted  her 
troth  to  him  juit  for  the  sake  oi  peace  and 
quietness. 

When  Mr.  Crump  came  up  to  town  to 
discuss  his  nephew's  entanglement  with 
Colonel  Hughes,  nothing  coidd  have  been 


prettier  or  more  dutiful  than  her  behaiioiir, 
Bather  than  incur  her  father's  displeume^ 
and  rain  the  prospects  of  her  dear  Artbnr, 
she  would  release  her  lover,  and  eanod 
their  engegement  with  a  general  ezchaoge 
of  letters  and  tokens. 

Mr.  Crump  was  delighted  with  the 
youne  lady's  behaviour ;  he  was  fasciiiated 
with  her  sweet  face  and  charming  manner. 

''  And  when  I  found  he  wanted  me  for 
himself,"  asked  Lady  Primrose  piteoiuly, 
'•what  was  I  to  do  I" 

UnhappOy  for  himself,  young  Artlior  did 
not  take  the  same  common-sense  view  of 
things.  His  uncle  had  every  intention  of 
dealmg  liberally  with  him ;  bat  his  own 
violent  conduct,  and  especially  the  re- 
proaches he  showered  upon  his  miek's 
intended  bride,  put  an  end  to  any  kind  of 
arrangement.  His  uncle  cast  him  off  conir 
pletely,  and  forbade  his  name  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  young  man  had  his  pride  end 
his  anger  to  begin  the  world  upon,  withi 
few  debts  perhaps,  and  not  a  penny  more 
from  his  unde.  And  so  he  had  departed 
into  outer  darknesa  No  one  kneir  whit 
had  become  of  him,  but  Madame  Lettice 
was  still  a  little  afraid  of  hiuL 

The  fate  of  Arthur  Crump,  howeTor, 
would  have  been  of  small  importanoe  hid 
Lady  Primrose  been  blessed  with  childreo. 
But  she  had  been  married  now  five  yesn, 
and  there  were  no  children.  And  Mr. 
Crump  was  terribly  puzzled  ss  to  how  to 
dispose  of  the  ancestral  estate.  A  hud- 
some  portion,  in  lands  and  money,  hid 
been  settled  on  Lady  Primrose  abeoiotely. 
But  the  main  part  of  the  estate,  which  wis 
free  from  entail  or  settlement— that  estite 
of  Crumpetts,  of  which  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  local  and  correct  prononeistion  ii 
Cranshets — ^had  been  held  by  a  Cramp 
since  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy. 

Could  a  Crump  be  disinherited  t  and  his 
fields,  could  they  be  held  by  a  itrangerl 

This  was  the  burning  question  at  Oram- 
petts  just  then,  but  it  did  not  appear  on 
the  surface.  Outwardly,  Lady  Prhnroee 
was  engrossed  with  politics ;  she  was  it 
the  heiul  of  the  Primrose  Lesgae  i&  ^ 
district^  and  she  was  doing  her  beat  to  make 
her  husband's  return  a  certainty  for  m 
next  contest  At  the  last  election  hu 
majority  had  been  a  narrow  one,  wd 
hence,  when  Mr.  Crump  had  been  ofhm 
a  minor,  but  dignified,  office  in  the  sdminu- 
tration  he  had  Deen  advised  not  to  riik  m 
election,  and  the  possible  loss  of  a  seat 
This  was  a  great  disap^intment  for  udy 
Primrose,  who  was  nothing  if  not  ambitiona 
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But  if  she  could  make  the  seat  secare, 
perhaps  they,  the  official  people,  woald 
make  her  hasband  a  peer — ^he  woald  not 
accept  a  baronetcy — and  then  she  would 
be  Lady  Primrose  in  good  faith. 

Yet,  with  all  these  schemes  working  in 
her  head,  Lady  Primrose  had  such  an 
elasticity  of  temperament  that  she  made  a 
very  agreeable  hostess.  She  gathered 
about  her  all  the  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood; there  were  dances,  dinner- 
parties,  with  occasional  flying  visits  to 
London  with  evenings  at  the  theatre,  and, 
on  one  memorable  occasion  when  Mr. 
Crump  was  expected  to  address  the  Houses . 
a  visit  to  the  ladies'  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

And  the  country  drives  were  also  de- 
lightful— among  the  heaths  and  commons, 
and  through  the  quaint  old  countiy  vil- 
lages, and  by- woods,  and  copses,  and  sunken 
lanes  overarched  with  trees.  One  little  glen 
had  been  cleared  entirely  of  its  underwood 
during  the  preceding  autumn,  and  thus,  on 
both  sides,  it  was  now  a  glowing  mass  of 
primroses,  picked  out  with  knots  of  blue 
hyacinths,  and  graceful  wind-flowers. 

And  her  ladyship  had  begged  a  holiday 
for  the  girls  at  the  village  school,  and 
had  tum^  them  all  into  the  glen  to  gather 
primroses  with  which  to  decorate  her  rooms 
for  a  grand  Primrose  Ball,  which  she  was 
giving  to  all  the  neighbourhood.  A  cart- 
load of  buns  ^d  great  cans  of  milk  were 
brought  there  for  the  children,  and  great 
was  Sie  enjoyment  of  all  concerned* 

Colonel  Gerard  had  ridden  over  from 
the  camp,  and  joined  the  party  in  the  glen. 
He  delighted  in  children,  and  soon  made 
friends  among  the  pretty,  blue-eyed  country 
lasaes. 

But  when  they  all  returned  to  the  house 
for  luncheon,  the  Colonel  proved  to  be  dull 
and  out  of  spirits.  ThU  was  the  anni- 
versary of  his  son's  death,  and  though  he 
made  no  idlusion  to  the  circumstance, 
Sophie  remembered  it,  and  divined  the 
cause  of  her  father's  melancholy.  Lady 
Primrose  was  quite  distressed  when  Sophie 
confided  the  matter  to  her. 

*'And  I  have  chosen  this  day  of  all 
others  for  my  ball !  How  heartless  I  must 
seeml" 

Sophie  thought  that,  on  the  contrary, 
dear  Lady  Primrose  had  too  much  heart. 
There  was  poor  Guy,  whom  she  had  loved 
although  she  had  rejected  him ;  and  there 
was  young  Crump,  for  whom  she  really  must 
have  cared  at  one  time;  and  then  she 
most  certainly  have  some  affection  for  the 


huiibAQd  who  was  so  devo&ed  to  her.  For 
the  poor  youth  who  hid  lost  love  and 
everything  else  that  makes  life  desirable 
at  one  fell  stroke,  Sophie  felt  a  wonderful 
compassion  and  tenderness. 

The  Colonel  would  not  stay  for  the 
Primrose  B^;  but  he  was  coming  next 
day  to  carry  his  daughter  off.  Not  back 
to  the  camp;  he  had  done  with  that 
altogether  after  to-morrov.  His  term  of 
service  on  the  Staff  would  soon  expire,  and 
he  had  obtained  leave  to  the  end  of  his 
term.  He  was  about  to  lose  his  right- 
hand  man,  Sergeant  Arthur,  and  that  was 
the  last  straw;  and  nov  he  would  retire. 
He  had  indeed  taken  a  little  place  eight  or 
ten  miles  beyond  Crumpetts,  and,  if  Sophie 
thought  it  would  do,  he  would  buy  it  and 
hope  to  end  his  days  there. 

Some  disappointment  was  visible  in 
Sophie's  face  as  she  heard  this  news.  The 
life  in  camp  had  been  a  novelty,  and  had 
pleased  her;  and  why  should  her  father 
place  himself  upon  the  shelf  when  he 
might  easily  obtain  a  renev^al  of  his  ap- 
pointment t  And  surely  Sergeant  Arthurs 
services  might  be  retained  by  usbg  a  little 
influence  in  the  right  quarter.  But  here 
was  the  strangest  part  of  the  affair.  The 
Colonel  had  ascertained  that  Arthur  had 
been  recalled  to  his  regiment  at  his  own 
request,  sacrificing  extra  pay  and  other 
advantages. 

<*  We  got  on  so  well  together,  too,"  said 
the  Colonel.  ''  Can  you  possibly,  Sophie, 
have  offended  him  by  any  of  your  girUsh 

Now  Sophie  felt  sure  that  whatever 
might  be  the  Sergeant's  feelings  towards 
her,  they  were  in  no  way  unfriendly.  And 
then  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  wisM  revealed 
to  her.  Arthur  might  have  found  himself 
growing  too  fond  of  the  Colonel's  daughter, 
and  honourably  had  determined  to  remove 
himself  from  temptation. 

For  all  the  regrets  she  might  have  felt, 
Sophie  enjoyed  herself  wonderfully  well  at 
the  Primrose  Ball.  It  was  a  general 
gathering,  to  which  anybody,  who  was  not 
directly  hostile  to  the  primrose  badge,  was 
invited ;  and  Sophie's  instructions  were  to 
be  agreeable  to  everybody,  especially  to 
the  young  men,  whose  suffrages  were 
easier  to  win  and  retain  than  those  of  their 
eldera  And  Sophie  found  herself  in  great 
request^  and  yet  distributed  her  dances 
fairly  among  the  different  social  strata,  and 
was  in  no  wise  behind  Lady  Primrose  in 
general  estimation. 

It  was  nearly  daylight  when  the  last  of 
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the  guests  drove  away,  and  Sophie  did  not 
make  her  appearance  downstairs  till  nearly 
luncheon  time.  Lady  Primrose  had  been 
about  for  hours,  and  looked  as  fresh  as — 
it  will  not  do  to  say  a  primrose,  for  that 
fades  quickly  enough,  and  all  the  decorar 
tions  of  the  ballroom  were  now  flaccid 
and  withered — but  as  fresh  as  the  prim- 
rose's humble  companion,  the  daisy. 

Mr.  Crump,  too,  was  at  home;  but 
sitting  up  late  did  not  seem  to  agree  with 
him,  although  he  ought  to  have  been 
accustomed  to  it  from  his  parliamentary 
experience;  bat,  anyhow,  he  looked  haggard 
and  worn. 

Sophie  had  a  busy  afternoon  in  getting 
all  her  things  packed  with  the  help  of 
Lady  Primrose's  maid.  At  five  o'clock 
Oolonel  Oerard  would  call  for  his  daughter 
in  his  dogcart,  and  drive  her  to  the  new 
house,  where  dinner  would  be  ready  for 
them,  Malec  and  Mrs.  Bridget  having  gone 
to  the  house  in  advance. 

At  the  camp.  Sergeant  Arthur  had  also 
packed  together  his  small  belongings,  and 
was  taking  a  last  look  at  the  place  which 
had  been  made  bright  to  him  by  so  much 
kindness,  and,  latterly,  by  the  light  of  a 
growing  passion  for  the  Colonel's  daughter. 
He  had  just  shaken  hands  with  the  old 
Colonel,  and  the  last  words  had  been 
spoken  huskily  enough  on  both  sides. 
Arthur  fblt  it  as  tf  he  had  been  parting 
with  a  father.  The  light  in  the  office  had 
grown  somewhat  dim,  for  the  weather  had 
changed  rather  suddenly,  and  a  thick  sea- 
fog  was  driving  rapidly  across  the  country 
and  making  everything  dark  and  gloomy. 
Arthur  stirred  up  the  office  fire  with  a 
shiver,  and  drew  his  seat  up  to  the  shabby 
Ordnance  fender,  feeling  unaccountably 
gloomy  and  depressed.  The  Colonel  and 
his  daughter  would  have  a  wretched 
drive  all  through  that  lonely  half-wild 
country. 

The  Sergeant  must  havefallen  into  a  doze 
over  the  fire,  for  he  roueed  himself  presently 
with  a  start,  feeling  that  there  was  a 
cold  blast  of  air  blowing  in  upon  him.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet ;  a  tail,  gaunt  figure  con- 
front^ him,  with  gleaming  eyes  peering 
from  a  face  frightfully  pale. 

"You  are  Guy  Gerard  1"  shouted  the 
Sergeant,  mechanically  putting  himself  in 
a  posture  of  defence— "or  his  ghost." 

"  I  am  Guy,  sure  enough,  and  no  ghost^" 
said  the  other,  in  a  hollow  voice,  although 
not  much  better.  *<But  who  are  youl 
Arthur  Crump,  as  I  live ! " 

**  Guy,  old  man  1    and  you  really  are 


alive  1 "  cried  Arthur,  eagerly  holding  oat 
his  hand. 

But  the  other  drew  back. 

'*  Can  you  offer  me  that  hand  faiily  sad 
honestly,  Arthur  I  Did  you  act  tike  put 
of  a  true  friend  to  me  I " 

"Always,  Guy,"  said  Arthur  firmlj. 
"If  you  mean  about  your  old  sweethatrt 
and  mine — she  need  never  come  between 
ua  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  she  married 
my  uncle  John." 

"  Is  that  so  t "  cried  the  revenant  *'l 
thought  that  she  had  married  you.  Gt?e 
me  your  hand,  old  boy."  It  was  a  ddony, 
wasted  hand  that  the  speaker  offered  to 
his  friend.  "  But  what  is  this,  old  manr 
he  continued,  passing  his  hand  over  the 
other's  left  arm,  and  feeling  the  Sergout'i 
stripes  thereon.  "What  1  did  yoa  come 
to  grief!" 

"Even  so.  Captain,"  said  Arthur,  saluting 
gravely.  "  But  just  for  an  hour  in  the 
twilight  let  us  be  old  friends  again  and  at 
down  and  tell  me  your  adventures." 

It  anpeared  that  Mr.  Gerard  had  not 
been  killed,  although  1^  for  dead. 
He  had  been  picked  up  by  some  Mendly 
Tajiks,  who  were  travelling  through  tlie 
passes  with  a  trading  caravan,  and  taken 
to  Balkh,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  as 
one  among  the  people  who  had  reeeoed 
him.  Here  was  a  wonderful  opportonitf 
for  studybg  the  country,  and  the  manners, 
and  language  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  it 
was  with  reluctance  that,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  he  left  his  friends  and  joined 
a  trading  party,  bound  for  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian.  Thence  he  made  his  waj  to 
Constantinople,  and  so  home,  withoat  any 
further  adventurea 

"  And  I  haven't  come  home  as  a  paoper, 
either,"  said  Guy.  "  I  made  money  out 
there  trading  in  notiona  And,  indeed,  I 
don't  think  I  should  ever  have  come  home 
at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thought  of 
my  old  dad  grieving  for  ma" 

"  But  you  sent  no  telegram  or  letter  to 
your  father,"  said  ArUiur,  reproachfolly. 

"  I  had  a  reason  for  that,  too,"  replied 
Guy.  <'  The  truth  was,  I  doubted  if  1 
should  ever  reach  home  alive,  I  felt  lo  bad; 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  cruel  to  giys 
him  the  pang  of  losing  me  again.  AsitiS) 
I  doubt  if  1  shall  ever  be  good  for  moch 
again.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  gash  the 
scoundrel  gave  me  with  his  villaiooas  krish. 
I  seem  to  feel  it  now." 

"One  of  those  fiendish  Ohilisii,  I 
suppose  t " 

"No   Ghilzai   at   all,"  cried  Goy  in- 
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dignantly ;  **  but  my  own  pet  Pathan,  the 
traeet  of  the  trne,  as  I  thought  him.  He 
had  taken  some  fancied  insult  from  me 
months  before,  and  brooded  over  it  ever 
after,  and  when  we  were  among  the  hills, 
he  brought  some  of  his  precious  country- 
men down  upon  us,  and  wiped  us  out 
Bat  he  reseryed  me  for  his  own  hand,  and 
as  I  lay  there  dying,  as  he  thought,  he 
cursed  me  and  all  my  lineage,  and  swore, 
upon  the  knife  that  was  red  with  my  blood, 
that  he  would  offer  us  all  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  his  precious  god,  or,  as  we  should  call 
him,  devil.  So  much  for  the  pious 
Malec/' 

Arthur  stared  at  his  friend  in  blank 
horror  and  amazement. 

"  Why,  that  is  the  wretch  who  is  your 
father's  faithful  and  trusty  attendant." 

"Where  is  he  1 "  cried  Guy  wrathfuUy, 
feeling  for  his  revolver.  "  Show  me  him, 
and  I  will  kill  him  1" 

"Be  quiet,  Gay,"  said  Arthur.  «*You 
mustn't  kill  him.  You  are  in  a  civilised 
country,  and  would  be  hanged  for  murder. 
Let  us  keep  cool,  Guy,  and  try  to  Uiink 
the  matter  out  Your  father  has  gone — 
about  two  hours  ago — to  take  possession 
of  his  new  housa  He  calls  on  his  way  for 
your  sister,  who  is  staying  at  Grumpetts. 
Malec  is  there  to  receive  them,  with  only 
old  Bridget  in  the  house.  But  can  there 
be  any  danger — after  so  many  years  of 
faithful  service  1  '* 

''  Years  have  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
cried  Guy.  *'One  of  those  fellows  will 
nuise  his  revenge  for  half  a  lifetime. 
Perhaps  he  has  had  no  chance  before,  to 
take  both  their  lives.  We  must  follow 
them,  Arthur ;  a  minute's  delay  may  mean 
death  to  them  both." 

There  was  no  need  to  urge  the  Sergeant 
to  haste.  The  thought  that  poor  Sophie 
was  in  danger,  and  the  good  old  Colonel, 
nerved  him  to  instant  action.  But  he  had 
to  sit  and  think  for  a  few  minutes,  before 
he  could  see  his  way.  Horses  there  were 
plenty  in  the  camp,  but  not  at  the  disposal 
of  any  chance  non-com.  who  chose  to  ask  for 
them.  As  for  Guy,  his  name  was  no  longer 
in  the  Army  List,  and  probably  in  his 
strange  dress,  and  with  his  gaunt  wild 
appearance,  he  would  be  set  down  as  a 
lunatic  by  any  of  his  brother  officers. 

But  there  was  a  friend  of  the  Colonel's, 
an  Artillery  officer,  who  kept  a  couple  of 
fitout  hunters  at  stables  in  the  town.  The 
officer  himself  was  on  leave ;  but  his  man 
would  let  him  have  the  horses,  if  he  had 
the  Colonere  word  for  them.    As  for  Uhn- 


self ,  if  he  went  oat  of  camp  in  unifoi 
would  probably  be  stopped  and  askt 
his  pass,  and  to  get  a  pass  would 
affair  of  hours.  Well,  there  was  an 
coat  of  the  Colonel's  hanging  up  i 
office,  and  a  pot-hat  that  was  almost 
service,  and  putting  these  on,  Arthu 
Gay  by  the  arm  and  pushed  rapidly  f 
town.  The  sentry  they  passed  c 
arms  to  them,  thinkbg  they  were  o 
in  plain  clothes,  and  they  reached  the 
without  exciting  any  observation. 

Happily  there  was  no  difficulty  f 
stables. 

*'  Sure  the  Major's  orders  were  th 
Cornel  might  have  the  horses  wh< 
wanted,"  said  the  Irish  sroom,  <'  and 
glad  to  have  a  bit  of  the  freshness 
aff  them,  for  it's  myselfs  afraid  to 
leg  over  them." 

The  horaes  were  fresh  enough,  res 
jamp  out  of  their  girths  ;  but  there 
long  stretch  of  open  heath  before 
and  when  they  had  passed  that  the  ai 
were  more  in  hand.  As  the  hon 
approached  Crumpetts,  they  saw  the 
which  stands  on  slightly  rising  ground 
many  of  its  windows  lighted  up,  and 
ing  tremulous  rays  of  light  throug 
haze. 

<'  And  that  is  her  house  1 "  cried 
waving  a  hand  in  that  direction.  E^ic 
there  was  no  other  she  for  him,  no 
standing  all  he  had  gone  through. 

At  the  lodge  gate  they  stopped 
moment  to  make  sure  that  the  Colons 
gone  on.    The  woman  at  the  lodg 
old  servant — recognised  Arthur  at  on 

"  Why,  'tis  the  young  Squire  I "  she 
"  Be  you  a  coming  back  to  us,  sir  ? 
ba  just  glad  ! " 

Out  short  in  her  demonstrations 
was  found  to  be  thoroughly  well  infc 
as  to  the  Colonel  and  his  movements, 
had  driven  up  to  the  house ;  he  had  s 
there  for  a  good  while,  and  then  h< 
driven  through  the  gate  with  the  ] 
miss;  and,  what  was  more,  the  ^ 
himself,  on  horseback  alongside  of 
had  gone  to  see  them  safe  home. 

''  Thank  God ! "  said  Arthur.    "  I 
Squire  is  with  them  there  is  no 
danger ;  still  let  us  push  on." 

They  rode  on  at  a  pretty  hard  ( 
over  the  turf.  Arthur  knew  every  ii 
the  way  and  where  the  best  going  w 
be  found.  Taking  a  short  cut  acrof 
common  they  just  missed  seeing  a 
who  was  trudging  along  with  a  led  1 
They  had  ridden  about  a  mile  farther 
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they  heard  the  sound  of  wheek  and  hoofs 
in  front  of  them. 

''All  safe  so  far/'  cried  Guy,  nodding 
cheerfully  to  his  companion. 

A  torn  in  the  road  hrought  them  in  sight 
of  the  vehicle  and  its  occupants,  who  were 
driving  along  at  a  brisk  trot  They  had 
come  to  a  cutting  where  the  road  passed 
between  high  sandy  banks,  each  covered 
with  a  plantation  of  dark  firs.  Bat  the 
moon  had  now  risen  and  was  shining 
directly  into  this  dark  golly  and  making 
everything  within  it  visible  in  a  manner 
strange  and  weird.  The  horse  in  the  shafts 
was  trotting  bravely  along,  lithongh  the 
road  was  somewhat  heavy  and  the  sound 
of  its  hoofs  was  muffled  in  the  soft  sand. 
Suddenly  something  dark  darted  out  in 
front  of  the  vehide:  a  man  it  seemed, 
who  held  out  his  arms  with  a  strange  cry. 
The  horse  reared  and  beat  the  air  with  its 
fore  feet,  and  then  the  figure  sprang  for- 
ward like  a  panther,  and  a  ripple  of  light 
darted  for  a  moment  out  of  the  gloom. 
That  was  all  they  saw ;  but  next  moment 
the  horse  dashed  on  as  if  without 
guidance. 

Galloping  up,  the  horsemen  found  first 
a  dark  human  form  stretched  across  the 
road,  writhing  and  contorted,  but  not 
uttering  word  or  moan.  This  was  Malec, 
the  Pathan,  his  naked,  blood-stained  koife 
still  clenched  in  his  hand.  Guy  leaped 
from  his  horse,  ahd  placed  his  foot  upon 
the  man,  drawing  his  revolver  at  the  same 
time. 

''Ride  on,  Arthur,  and  see  what  has 
happened.     I  dare  not " 

But  fifty  yards  farther  on  lay  another 
human  figure,  prone  upon  its  face  with 
arms  outstretched  and  grey  hair  dabbled 
with  blood.  Ah,  dead  I  sure  enough,  a 
gash  like  that  was  enonsh,  and  here  was 
another  streamlet  of  blood  oozing  away 
through  the  sand. 

"  Is  it  my  father  f  *'  cried  Guy  in  a  deep, 
hoarse  voice,  "  and  is  he  dead  t " 

"I  think  it  is  he,"  Mtered  Arthur^  and 
then  he  heard  a  click  from  Guy's  pistol, 
"but  not  dead,  I  think."  He  said  this, 
feeling  that  his  friend  would  execute  justice 
on  his  father's  murderer  with  his  own  hand. 
<'  Guy,  empty  your  revolver  in  the  air  to 
bring  help,  and  I  will  ride  after  your 
sister." 

Guy  fired  several  shots,  but  reserved  two, 
Arthur  noticed  as  he  rode  on.  The  dog- 
cart was  not  far  to  seek.  A  countryman 
in  a  smock  frock  had  stopped  the  horse, 
and  was  standing    at    its  head,  garing 


at  the  vehicle  in   a  dazed  and  terrified 
manner. 

And  Sophie — she  lay  there  without  mo- 
tion, one  arm  hanging  over  the  nde  of  th« 
vehicle,  but  there  was  no  cruel  gash  in  that 
beautiful  white  throat.  Arthur  took  hsr 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  in  the  excite- 
ment and  gratitude  of  the  moment^  and 
she  stirred  faintly,  and  sighed  as  he  laid 
her  tenderly  on  a  soft  bed  of  bracken. 

"  Guy,  there  is  still  something  left  to 
live  for ;  there  is  your  sister,"  cried  Arthur. 
"  And  now,  my  good  friend,"  to  the  eoos- 
tryman,  "  help  me  to  raise  the  poor  old 
Colonel" 

" Colonel!"  said  the  countryman u he 
raised  the  head  of  the  prostrate  figam 
"  This  ain't  no  Colonel  This  be  Sqtiiie 
Crump  as  is  murdered.  And  yoa  be 
answerable  for  he,  young  gendeman;  I 
know  you.  Tou  be  the  one  to  gam  hy  his 
death.  Oh,  how  could  you  hurt  the  dear 
old  Squire  I " 

"I  hurt  himt"  cried  Arthur,  sobhtng 
on  his  knees  beside  the  well-known  form; 
"  I  would  have  died  to  save  him." 

And  then  another  voice  sounded  tm 
out  of  the  gloom.     It  was  the  Golond'a 

"Crump!  Sophie  1  What  has  happened  f 
Are  you  all  safe!  And  Malec  here  I  What 
are  you  doing,  sir,  to  my  servant)" 

"Oh,  father,  don't  you  know  mef' 
said  another  voice.     "  I  am  Gay." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  tribulation  and 
distress  that  father  and  son  met  once 
mora 

But  old  Squire  Crump  1  Eveiyhodj 
mourned  for  him  now,  and  recounted  hu 
good  qualities.  His  wife  was  in  despair. 
Never  had  so  cruel  a  fate  come  to  so  good 
a  man.  He  had  met  his  death,  indoM,  a 
fate  intended  for  another,  through  lue  good 
nature.  He  must  needs  have  hie  horM 
saddled  and  ride  o£P  with  Colonel  Oenid, 
to  show  him  the  way  over  the  heath, 
where  roads,  or  tracks  rather,  areintrioate, 
and  sign-poets  few.  Halfway  to  the  new 
house  the  Colonel's  mare  picked  ap  a  nail 
or  a  fragment  of  fiint,  anyhow,  pulled  op 
dead  lame.  It  was  cruelty  to  driye  the 
horse  a  step  farther.  What  was  to  be 
done  t  Mr.  Crump  was  b  hie  element  in  i 
difficulty  of  this  kmd.  Take  the  mare  oat, 
put  the  harness  on  his  cob,  quiet  to  ride 
and  drive.  There  the  difficulty  was  settled. 
But  the  mare,  they  could  not  leave  her  by 
the  roadside.  No,  one  of  them  mnatlead 
the  mare  to  the  road-side  farn,  a  mile  or  so 
further  on;  and  that  one  moat  be  the 
Colonel    There  was  no  help  for  it^  snd  lo 
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with  much  laughter  and  pleasant  chaff 
the  Squire  and  Miss  Gerard  had  driven 
on ;  and  to  such  a  dreadftd  ending  for  one 
of  them. 

There  wai  no  doubt  but  that  Maleo 
intended  to  kill  them  both,  but  the  Squire 
was  strong  enough  to  hurl  the  man  down 
under  the  horse's  hoofs,  though  not  before 
the  deadly  wounds  had  been  inflicted,  and 
thus  Sophie's  life  had  been  saved,  and  the 
gallows  was  robbed  of  its  lawful  prey. 
For  Malec  died  in  prison  of  the  fever  that 
supervened  after  his  wounds  from  the 
horse's  hoofs ;  died,  too,  almost  in  despair ; 
for  he  reco^used  that  all  his  dedicated 
victims  had  escaped  him,  and  he  dreaded 
the  anger  of  his  gods. 

When  Mr.  Crump's  will  was  read,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  dealt  fairly  by  his 
nephew.  Everything  that  did  not  stoictly 
belong  to  the  old  estate  went  to  the  widow ; 
and  ^ese  bequests  made  her  sufficiently 
rich.  '  But  Crumpetts  was  to  go  to  hu 
nephew  if  he  could  be  found,  with  provisions 
otherwise,  with  which  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves— for  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding  him.  The  Colonel  knew  where  to 
find  lum,  and  Sophie  too ;  for  though  he 
got  into  a  little  trouble  for  being  absent 
from  his  regiment  without  leave,  yet,  when 
the  facts  were  understood,  his  name  was 
taken  off  the  black  list^  and  he  would  have 
been  recommended  for  a  commission  had 
he  chosen  to  remain  in  the  service.  But 
he  preferred  to  retire  with  the  rank  of 
"  Sergeant,"  and  to  take  up  his  duties  as 
Squire  of  OrumpettSL  He  married,  too, 
and  his  bride  was  one  Sophie  Gerard. 

Quy,  too,  had  his  name  restored  to  the 
Army  List,  but  his  health  was  hardly 
strong  enough  for  active  service.  He  lived 
with  his  father,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
how  joyous  the  Colonel  was  with  his  son's 
companionship.  When  Guy,  however,  was 
offered  a  Colonial  appointment  his  father 
urged  him  to  accept  it,  and  take  his  place 
in  the  world  of  action.  But  Guy  went  for 
further  advice  to  a  better  quarter.  He 
rode  over  to  a  fine,  new  Eliaabetlum  man- 
sion that  looked  a  deal  older  thanCrumpetta 
It  was  the  house  that  my  Lady  Primrose 
had  built  for  herself,  after  her  husband's 
death.  The  house  had  taken  two  years  to 
build,  so  you  may  judge  that  her  ladyship 
had  undergone  a  due  period  of  widowhood 
when  she  told  Guy  that  he  had  better  stay 
at  home,  and  take  care  of  her  and  of  his 
gallant  old  father — yes,  and  write  the  big 
book  of  travels  that  the  world  expected 
from  him. 


ACROSS    THE    FIELDS. 
Bz  HABBIETT  STOGKALL. 

AoBOBB  the  fields  I  go  at  mom. 
Amid  glad  sounds  ol  spring-time  bom, 
The  throftle  in  the  budding  thorn, 

The  lark  in  heaven  above ; 
White  dusies  spring  about  my  feet. 
The  cowslip  nods  to  primrose  sweet. 
Across  the  fields  I  go  to  greet 

The  lady  of  my  love. 

Aoross  the  fields  I  pace  at  noon. 
The  sun  is  fervent  as  in  June ; 
My  heart  sings  low  a  happy  tune, 

I  see  her  drawing  near. 
She  brings  my  life  the  promised  bliss 
That  evermore  I  feared  to  miss ; 
Was  ever  spring-time  fair  as  this  ? 

Was  ever  love  so  dear? 

Aoross  the  fields  we  pace  at  eve, 
A  thousand  tender  fancies  weave. 
And  loth  to  turn,  and  loth  to  leave, 

We  watch  the  stars  above. 
Spring  follows  winter ;  after  dole 
Hath  dawned  the  spring-time  of  the  soul ; 
I  greet,  to  make  my  spirit  whole, 

Qod's  angel  of  trae  love  I 


A  YOUNG  MAN'S  FANCY. 
Bt  h.  f.  abell. 

CHAPTER  I. 

To  commence  a  day's  work  with  a  twelve- 
mOe  walk  over  a  hilly,  country  road,  would 
not  be  deemed,  even  by  strong  and  healthj 
men,  conducive  to  subsequent  alacrity  and 
activity  in  the  performance  of  heavy  duties, 
and  the  Beverend  John  Pensher,  Curate  of 
the  large  Devonshire  parish  of  Bishop's 
Tavy,  was  only  lured  to  such  a  task  by  two 
considerations  —  duty,  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  spring  morning — for  he  was 
a  pale,  sickly  man,  and  looked  a  far  fitter 
object  of  sympathy  and  pity  than  did  half 
the  natives,  who  never  hesitated  to  draff 
him  out  of  bed,  or  demand  that  he  should 
trudge  three  or  four  miles  to  comfort  them 
in  their  imaginary  ailmenta 

Bat,  on  this  particular  May  morning,  the 
Curate  was  not  on  parochial  duty,  although 
he  was  on  his  own  particular  service,  and 
his  poor,  wan,  colourless  face  almost  beamed 
with  happiness,  as  he  stepped  forth  from 
his  lodgings  over  the  Bishop's  Tavy  baker's 
shop. 

Early  as  it  was — the  church  clock  had  just 
boomed  six — there  were  cheery  greetings 
sent  out  to  the  Curate  from  the  cottage 
doorways  as  he  went  up  the  village  street, 
for  there  was  not  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  place  who  had  not  a  kindly  feeling  for 
the  poor,  shabby,  overworked,  snubbed 
gentleman  who   for  a  pittance  at  which 
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they  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  and  hoofs 
in  front  of  them. 

"AU  safe  so  far,"  cried  Gay,  nodding 
cheerfoUy  to  his  companion. 

A  torn  in  the  road  brought  them  in  sight 
of  the  vehicle  and  its  occupants,  who  were 
driving  along  at  a  brisk  trot  They  had 
come  to  a  cutting  where  the  road  passed 
between  high  sandy  banks,  each  covered 
with  a  plantation  of  dark  firs.  But  the 
moon  had  now  risen  and  was  shining 
directly  into  this  dark  gully  and  making 
everything  within  it  visible  in  a  manner 
strange  and  weird.  The  horse  in  the  shafts 
was  trotting  bravely  along,  although  the 
road  was  somewhat  heavy  and  the  sound 
of  its  hoofs  was  muffled 
Suddenly  something  dark 
front  of  the  vehicle: 
who  held  out  his  arms 
The  horse  reared  and  beat 
fere  feet,  and  then  the 
ward  like  a  panther,  and  a  nppie  ^.^^k 
darted  for  a  moment  out  of  thfjA^ir 
That  was  all  they  saw ;  but  nex^./lu  i^ 

/;p ' 


at  the  vehicle 
manner. 


And  Sophie — she  lay^l^ 
Uon,  one  arm  hangin|r 
vehicle,  but  there 
beautiful  white  tbt^'^ 
in  his  arms  and  (%%- 
ment  and  gra^  I  ^  "^ 
she  stirred  fr^  " 
her  tenderlx  r 

"Guy,;|^ 
live  for :  .^ 
"And/'         ^^^    ^^^ 


dashed    on    as 


the    horse 
guidance. 

Galloping  up,  the  horseir^ 
a  dark  human  form  stre^  - 
road|  writhing  and  cor 
uttering  word  or  moan.    ^^        -augb, 
the  PaUian,  his  nake^* 
still  clenched  in  b/>- 
from  his  horse,  at  -      .  „,ental  cobwebs, 
the  man,  drawing      ^  ^  the  freshest  and 

"Bide  on,     y*  jmrchjard  angle  was 
hagpened.  ^  i^^^  ^^t  fair,  laughing 


sort  of  man  for 


iBut  fiftT 
human  fi 
arms 
with 

ano 

ttiT 


,i^ 


,^iich  its  owner  fetmed 


or 

1 


"X^^^\a  0,  matter  of  ocurse. 


'  -^^.dj  i^^  «^^^'  "you're  put  out. 

/^'  fj    Tell  me  what  it  ia  about. 

'f^  been  at  you  again,  or- *' 


g„h  '■^■^''  ^*" 


} 


Ii^^'oi  !>«'■  ^°"'®  ^  *  whisper, 
3*^fk*  ooi  at  heels  again  1  - 


'or 


that  at  all. 


^'I^f/mel     Why,  what  can  it  be 


//  t^lifont  yovi  and  CharUe  Marsden." 
jj    llr^  girVB  face  fell,   and    her    fingers 
'/    ^L»w  played  with  the  handle  of  the 


rtoOBi/  P^^J^^  ^^^  ^^^  handle  of  the 
^eoD-basket  she  held.     Then  she  said : 
Kbow  did  you  find  out  about  Charlie— 
rnjesUiMr-  Maisdenl" 

it  jiThy— weD,  Naomi,  I— well  I  have 
tnond  out,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it   Are 
;Jn  very  fond  of  him,  Naomi  1 " 
^  «  Yes,  John." 


^ui  very  sorry,  John,  to  hear  joa 
^  wdk  of  him  like  this ;  very  sorry." 

"Don't  you  think,  Naomi,  that  yon 
could  hint  to  him  that  the  gulf  between 
you  and  him — between  a  millinei^s  as- 
sistant  and  the  heir  of  a  wsilthy,  aristo- 
cratic clergyman  —  is  so  great  that  he 
should  consider  what  he  is  doing  f  Can't 
you  remind  him  that  your  posi^on,  as  his 
wife,  would  necessarily  be  a  very  nn- 
pleasant  one  t " 

"John,  are  you  jealous  of  him t"  said 
the  girl  in  reply,  or  rather  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  replying  directly. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  answered  Mr.  Penaher. 
"  I  came  over  this  morning  to  tell  yon 
what  I  think  about  the  matter,  that's  all, 
and  to  ask  you  to  think  over  it.  Why, 
that's  eight  o'clock  striking,  and  Tve  not 
said  half  I  intended  to." 

"Yes,  and  I  shaU  be  fined  if  I'm  fife 
minutes  late,"  said  Naomi,  <' so  goodbye, 
John.     God  bless  you.    Good-bye  I" 

"  Good-bye,  Naomi ;  think  over  what 
I  have  said,"  replied  the  Curata 

He  watched  the  girl's  l^ht^  active  fifoie 
up  the  street,  until  it  mingled  wiu  a 
crowd  of  other  girls  who  were  goiog  into 
the  millinery  establishment  of  Eaffld  and 
Buche.  Then  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and 
addressed  himself  to  his  homeward  six- 
mile  trudge. 
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Oondueked  b; 


many  a  butler  would  torn  up  his  nose,  had 
practically  the  care  of  the  entire  parish. 

There  was  a  Eector — the  Reverend  Cad- 
wall  ader  Marsden — a  large,  pompous  snob, 
of  a  happily  rare  type  of  English  clergy- 
men, who  was  too  rich  and  too  idle  to  work 
himself,  and  who,  therefore,  kept  a  poor 
gentleman  to  do  it  for  him;  but  John 
PeDsher,  for  reasons  which  will  presently 
appear,  did  not  grumble,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  "  better  "  himself. 

So  he  went  on.  Up  and  down  red 
hills  I  along  deep  lanes,  so  deep  between 
their  overhanging  hedges  of  leaf  and 
bloESom,  that  the  sunshine  rarely  parched 
the  wheel-ruts  into  dust;  over  village 
greens ;  now  cutting  across  a  sweet- 
scented  field;  now  diving  through  a 
spinney  of  moaning  fir-trees,  until  a 
majestic  church  tower  and  a  picturesque 
jumble  of  tiled  and  thatched  roofs  pro- 
claim d  the  town  of  Tavy  Coombe. 

Into  the  town,  along  the  High  Street, 
strode  the  Curate,  nor  paused  until  he 
came  to  a  shady  angle  of  the  churchyard 
wall.  Then  he  noticed  that  it  yet  wanted 
a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock,  so  he  leaned 
against  the  brick-work  and  watched  the 
busy  birds  in  the  great  elm  trees.  Contem- 
plation of  the  clear  blue  eky  sent  him  ofi 
into  an  open-mouthed  reverie,  from  which 
he  was  only  awakened  by  a  cheery  laugb, 
and  the  greeting : 

*•  Why,  John  I " 

Then  he  dispersed  his  mental  cobwebs, 
and  lowered  his  eyes  to  the  freshest  and 
sweetest  of  girl's  faces.  It  was  broad 
da> light;  but  the  churchyard  angle  was 
secluded,  so  he  kissed  that  fair,  laughing 
face,  an  attention  which  its  owner  Eecmed 
to  accept  quite  as  a  matter  of  ocuise. 

**  John,"  said  the  girl,  "you're  put  out. 
I  can  see  that.     Tell  me  what  it  is  about. 

Has  the  Rector  been  at  you  again,  or " 

here  she  sank  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  or 
bxd  the  socks  out  at  heels  again  t " 

'*No,  Naomi,  no;  it  isn't  that  at  all. 
It's  about  you." 

''About  mel  Why,  what  can  it  be 
about  me  t " 

'<  About  you  and  Charlie  Marsden." 

The  girl's  face  fell,  and  her  fingers 
nervously  played  with  the  handle  of  the 
luncheon-basket  she  held.     Then  she  said : 

"  How  did  you  find  out  about  Charlie — 
I  mean,  Mr.  Maisden  f  " 

"Why — well,  Naomi,  I— well  I  have 
found  out,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  Are 
you  very  fond  of  him,  Naomi  t " 

"Yes,  John." 


"  I  oughtn't  to  ask,  I  know,  became  I 
ought  to  know  without  asking  that  you 
wouldn't  encourage  the  attentions  of  anj 
young  man  without  beine  fond  of  him; 
but  I  am  very  sorry  for  it, 

"Why,  John  1" 

"  Because— yon  mustn't  mind  me  saying 
it — because  I  don't  think  he's  worthy  of 
you." 

The  girl  raised  her  large,  brown  eyes 
and  looKed  at  him.  But  he  was  looUiig 
at  the  ground  and  tracing  a  pattern  in  tb 
red  dust  with  the  ferrule  of  his  waUdiig- 
stick. 

"  No,"  he  continued,  "  he's  not  worthy 
of  you.  I  know  he's  jaat  the  sort  of 
man  that  girls  run  after.  He's  a  saflor; 
that's  ever  so  many  points  in  his  f&yonr; 
he's  handsome;  he's  open-hearted  and 
generous ;  but,  Naomi,  I  love  you  so 
dearly  that  if  I  thought  yon  were  going 
to  marry  him  I  should  cry  my  heart  oal" 

"  That  would  be  very  silly,  Joha  What 
is  there  bad  in  him  f " 

"  Well,  he's  what  they  call  a  fast  man^ 
I  don't  mean  that  he's  actually  vicions; 
but — well,  he's  not  the  sort  of  man  for 
you." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  John,  to  hear  yon 
speak  of  him  like  this ;  very  sorry." 

"Don't  you  think,  Naomi,  that  yoQ 
could  hint  to  him  that  the  gulf  between 
you  and  him — between  a  milliner's  as- 
sistant and  the  heir  of  a  we^thy,  aristo- 
cratic clergyman  —  is  so  great  Uiat  he 
should  consider  what  he  is  doing  t  Can't 
you  remind  him  that  your  positioD,  as  hb 
wife,  would  necessarily  be  a  very  un- 
pleasant one  t " 

"John,  are  you  jealous  of  himi"  said 
the  girl  in  reply,  or  rather  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  replying  direcdy. 

''  Perhaps  I  am,"  answered  Mr.  Pensher. 
"  I  came  over  this  morning  to  tell  yoa 
what  I  think  about  the  matter,  that's  all, 
and  to  ask  you  to  think  over  it.  Why, 
that's  eight  o'clock  striking,  and  Tve  not 
said  half  I  intended  to." 

"Yes,  and  I  shaU  be  fined  if  I'm  fire 
minutes  late,"  said  Naomi,  "so  good-bye, 
John.     God  bless  you.    Good-bye  I" 

"Good-bye,  Naomi;  think  over  what 
I  have  said,"  replied  the  Curate. 

He  watched  the  girl's  l^ht^  active  fi£on 
up  the  street,  until  it  mingled  with  a 
crowd  of  other  girls  who  were  going  into 
the  millinery  establishment  of  Baffle  and 
Buche.  Then  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and 
addressed  himself  to  his  homeward  m* 
mile  trudge. 
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At  the  entrance  to  the  Tillage  of  Bishop'd 
Tavy  he  vraa  met  by  a  handsomoi  son- 
biinit  young  man,  moanted  on  a  roan 
«ob,  who  pulled  up  and  greeted  him. 

"Morning,  Penaherl  The  governor's 
in  a  fine  old  temper  this  momine.  so  look 
out  for  squalls.  I  say,  old  feUoW|  Fm 
coming  in  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  you  this 
afternoon.    What  time  will  suit  yon  1 " 

''Well,  Mr.  Marsden,  let  me  see,"  re- 
plied the  Curate.  "I  have  a  busv  day 
be&m  me;  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  a  ohat.  Say  four  o'doek.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  then." 

"  All  right ;  four  o'doek.  I'll  turn  up  to 
the  minute,"  said  the  young  man,  and, 
touching  his  horse  with  the  spur  he  can- 
tered off. 

As  the  Curate  passed  the  Bectory  gates 
the  Beverend  Cadwallader  Marsden,  red- 
£Med,  double-chinned,  and  portly,  appeared. 

"Oh,  Pensher,"  he  said,  «  you're  just 
the  man  I  wanted  to  see,  I  happened  to 
go  into  the  boys'  library  just  now;  the 
books  are  in  sad  disorder,  so  perhaps,  if 
you  have  time  to  spare,  you  will  catsdogue 
them,  and  see  that  they  are  kept  to 
their  proper  shelves.  And  Mi^us 
O'Porto's  daughter  has  been  thrown  from 
her  horse,  and  I  must  go  and  make  en- 
quiries. Perhaps  you  will  do  my  little 
round  of  poor  visits  this  aftemooa 
I  don't  think  there's  anything  more, 
except,  er — ^let  me  see,  to-day  is  Saturday — 
I  may  remain  at  O'Porto  Hsll  over  Sunday, 
so  that  you  may  as  well  be  prepared  to 
take  the  services  to-morrow,  and  don't  omit 
the  afternoon  address  to  the  Confirmation 
candidates.    Yes ;  that's  all,  I  think." 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  Mr.  Pensher, 
"but  I  have  not  much  time  to  get  up  a 
sermon  for  to-morrow,  Mr.  Marsden." 

"  You  have  all  this  evening,  sir,"  said 
the  Bector.  "  Beally,  you  must  do  your 
best" 

Mr.  Pensher  had  a  very  hard  struggle  to 
get  through  his  day's  work  in  time  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  Lieutenant  Marsden, 
and  at  a  quarter  to  four  he  felt  very  much 
more  inclined  to  ease  his  aching  head  with 
a  few  minutes'  rest^  than  to  sustain  a  con- 
versation with  a  lively  young  naval  officer; 
but  he  knew  that  the  interview  would  be 
an  important  one,  and  that,  at  all  sacrifices, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  bear  his  share  in  it. 
So  he  received  the  young  officer  with  a 
smiling  face,  and  moved  the  only  easy- 
chair  in  the  room  towards  hioL 

"Bather  seedy  diggings  these  of  yours, 
Pensher,"  said  CharUe  Marsden.   "  The  old 


man's  precious  hard  on  you,  I  thii 
I  have  a  jolly  good  mind  to  talk 
about  it." 

Mr.  Pensher  smiled  depreoatinglj 

A  short  pause  ensued,  during  wh 
Curate  guessed  that  his  visitor  was 
ing  in    his   mind    how  he   shoul 
approach  the  subject  uppermost  in 
length  he  said : 

"Look  here,  Pensher,  old  felli 
haven't  a  blessed  friend  in  the  wi 
whom  I  can  talk  about  my  bothi 
you,  and  I've  come  here  to  asl 
advice.  Pm  in  a  hole.  Yes;  I'li 
regular  hola  No;  it  isn't  debl 
pretty  clear  of  that,  barring  a< 
or  two  here  and  there.  But  1 
lova  There  I  And  the  worst  of 
don't  see  how  it  will  end.  Of  coui 
know  Baffle  and  Buohe's  shop  ii: 
Coombe.  Yes  t  Well,  there's  a  giril 
Naomi  Miller ;  she's  a  perfect  lady  ii 
sense  of  the  word,  and  she's  awful! 
of  me.  But,  you  see,  she's  in  a  mi 
shop ;  and,  although  I  don't  think  ii 
worse  of  her  for  that,  the  world  w 
look  at  it  as  I  do — I  mean  the  W! 
which  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
Well,  of  course,  you  know  what  my 
is,  and  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dol 
he'd  just  as  soon  think  of  asking  oi 
ward  the  sexton  to  dine  at  the  II 
of  tolerating  a  marriage  between  '.: 
and  a  milliner's  show-girL" 

"  Have  you  compromised  yourseli 
way,  Mr.  Marsden  1 "  asked  the  Cui  i 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Lieutenant, 
way  I  have,  and  in  a  way  I  hai 
Nothing  but  words  have  ever  bei 
changed  between  us — ^I  mean  no  v : 
rings,  or  letters,  or  that  sort  of  tb ! 
meet  her  whenever  I  have  the  chan ! 
she  is  always  glad  to  see  ma  If  yo  i 
only  see  her,  Pensher,  at  any  rat< 
say  I  had  good  taste.  Such  eyci 
hair  I  Sweetest  of  tempers,  and  ( i 
of  mannersb  But  what  on  earth  c  i 
dol" 

''Well,  Mr.  Marsden,"  replie ; 
Curate,  "  I'm  a  very  bad  one  t ; 
advice  in  this  sort  of  thing.  But, 
have  been  pleased  to  confide  in 
suppose  you  expect  me  to  give  a 
opinion.  So  I'll  begin  by  asking 
question." 

"  Fire  away  I "  said  the  young  ofi  i 

<'  Don't  you  think  that,  by  gett:  i 
to  reciprocate  the  love  you  have  i 
you  are  placing  her  in  a  false  p(  i 
Of  course,  I  know  your  father's 
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opinions  upon  all  matters  of  daas  dis- 
tinction." 

**  Yea ;  or  he  wouldn't  treat  you  like  a 
servant  because  you  happen  to  be  poor. 
Goon." 

"  Well,  suppose  you — ^you  married  Miss 
Miller.  None  of  yoar  people  would 
acknowledge  her.  You  might  even  be  cut 
adrift  by  them.  From  the  nature  of  your 
profession  you  would  be  obliged  to  leave 
her  at  homa  Wouldn't  her  l^e  be  a  very 
^  unhappy  one  f  " 

'<  Ye-es,  I  suppose  it  would ;  and  I've 
thought  of  all  that  And  that's  why  I've 
come  to  you  for  advice." 

"  Well,  I  must  speak  plainly — ^I  am  sorry 
for  it* 

"Why9" 

''Because^  I  agree  with  you,  that — for 
the  present,  at  any  rate — notiiing  can  come 
of  it." 

**  You  acknowledge,  however,  that,  as  a 
girl,  she  is  fit  to  be  any  man's  wife  ) " 

*•  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  Curate, 
with  such  warmth  that  the  young  officer 
looked  at  him,  aiid  said  : 

"  Perhaps  you  know  her  by  sight!  " 

Mr.  Pensher  was  conscious  that  he 
looked  confused,  and  almost  guilty,  as  he 
replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Lieutenant  Marsden  was  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  the  poor  (Pirate 
felt  that  an  earthquake  at  that  moment 
would  have  been  almost  a  welcome 
incident. 

"Then,"  continued  Marsden,  "your 
candid  and  unbiassed  advice  is,  that  I 
should  break  off  all  communication  with 
Miss  MiUer." 

''For  the  present — yes,"  replied  the 
Curate. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  for  the  present, 
Pensher  f " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Marsden,  I  mean — ^if  yon 
still  wish  me  to  speak  plainly — until  you 
are  in  a  position  to  fly  in  the  face  of  your 
father's  prejudices,  and  act  independently." 

"  That  means  never.  I  can't  keep  my- 
self on  my  pay  as  a  Lieutenant,  much  less 
keep  a  wife.  And  I  know  very  well  that 
if  the  governor  knew  that  I  was  going  to 
marry  a  girl  out  of  a  milliner's  shop,  he 
would  cut  me  clean  out  of  his  will,  and 
refuse  to  help  me  with  a  shilling." 

The  conversation  then  turned  into 
another  channel,  and  presently,  much  to 
the  Curate's  relief,  his  visitor  took  his  leave. 
Mr.  Pen»her  soon  discovered  that  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  young  man  by  bis 
couDsel  had  not  been  favourable.    Hitherto 


there  had  existed  between  them  as  maeh 
intimacy  as  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  exist  between  a  poor,  humble-miodsd 
Curate,  and  a  high-spirited,  society  and 
sport-loving  yoang  scion  of  wealth;  bat 
this  was  soon  exchanged  for  coldness  on 
the  part  of  the  young  officer. 

For  some  days  l^.  Pensher  couM  find 
no  opportunity  of  getting  over  to  Tavj 
Coombe  to  see  Naomi,  much  as  he  wished 
to  in  order  to  report  the  interview  above 
described,  and  it  was  only  by  sacrificing 
some  time  that  he  had  intended  to  dsrote 
to  the  poor  that  he  contrived  to  walk  over 
and  arrive  opposite  Ruffle  and  Bache's 
shop  just  as  the  young  women  were  leafing 
for  the  day. 

Naomi  saw  him,  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
gesture,  followed  him  out  into  the  pleasant 
meadows  which  surrounded  the  old  town. 
Here  she  joined  him,  and  in  the  beautifol 
calm  of  tiie  May  evening  they  sannteied 
slowly  along  in  deep  conversation  for  more 
than  an  hour,  until  night  came  down,  and 
the  Curate  was  reminded  that  his  own 
day's  toil  was  very  far  from  being  acoon- 
plished. 

They  had  turned  on  their  way  back : 
the  Curate  had  almost  persuaded  the  girl 
to  ask  her  lover  to  discontinue  his  atten- 
tions at  any  rate  for  the  present^  and  tbej 
were  arm  in  arm  when  a  figure  paeoed 
them,  paused  when  a  few  paces  in  advance, 
looked  back,  and  continued  its  course 
towards  the  town. 

The  figure  was  that  of  LieoteDsnt 
Marsden,  and  there  was  yet  sufficisDt  ligbt 
for  the  Curate  and  the  girl  on  his  arm  to 
make  out  that  his  face  was  contorted  with 
anger. 

"I  am  afraid  ill  will  come  of  thiSi 
Naomi,"  said  the  Curate. 

■<  Then,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
done,  John,"  replied  the  girl:  "we most 
proclaim  the  secret." 

Never  before  had  the  six  miles  of  plea- 
sant  country,  through  which  the  road  fron 
Tavy  Coombe  to  Bishop's  Tayy  ran,  ip- 
peared  so  weary  and  unattractive  as  it  did 
upon  this  evening  to  the  Curata  A  pre- 
sentiment of  coming  evil  hung  ov^him; 
blinded  his  eyes  to  the  glorious  star-lit  sky; 
soured  the  sweet  nightM)doiir  of  dew- 
steeped  fields  and  vegetation ;  and  made 
him  almost  fear  to  enter  ^e  village 
This  nervous  depression,  working  upon  a 
wearied  body  and  a  perplexed  and  con- 
fused mind,  made  him  so  unwell,  th^ 
upon  reaching  bis  lodgings,  he  was  obliged 
to  go   at  once  to  bed,  after  having  aes- 
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patched  a  message  to  the  Beotory  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  utterly  nnable  to  take 
the  usaal  eveniog  class. 

He  knew  Lieatenant  Marsden  to  be  a 
man  of  yiolent  temper,  and  not  very 
scropalooB  in  the  way  he  gave  vent  to 
it,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  evening's 
incident  wonld  not  be  without  terrible  re- 
anlts.  However,  he  made  up  bis  mind  to 
the  course  he  would  pursue  and  awaited 
the  outcome  of  events. 

Next  morning  a  message  from  the 
Bectory  arrived,  requesting  Mr.  Pensher's 
attendance  there  without  delay.  The  poor 
man,  who  had  tossed  in  sleepless  agony 
during  the  long  night,  felt  that  the  storm 
was  about  to  burst,  and  obeyed  the 
message. 

He  found  the  Bector  in  his  study,  the 
ugliness  of  his  fat,  sensual  face  accentuated 
by  a  deep  frown  on  his  brow. 

'*  Mr.  Penaher,"  he  said  in  a  strident, 
judicial  tone,  "I  am  informed  that  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  during  some  months 
of  carrying  on  a  clandestine  acquaintance 
with  a  young  person  engaged  in  a  milliner's 
shop,  in  Tavj  Goombe.  Por  a  clergyman 
to  be  seen  m  the  company  of  a  common 
bonnet-maker^s  apprentice^— »'' 

'^  Excuse  me,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Curate^ 
"  she  is  neither  a  bonnet-maker's  apprentice, 
nor  is  she  common.     Her  father  is——" 

"  Do  not  bandy  words  with  me,  air ;  I  do 
not  make  accusations  without  having  been 
at  the  trouble  to  verify  them,"  ssid  the 
Bector,  sternly.  *'  It  is  enough  that  you 
have  been  seen  in  the  dose  company  of  a 
shop-girl  When  I  engaged  your  services 
here,  I  understood  that  you  were  fitted  to 
set  an  example  to  the  poorer  folk  around 
you." 

"  I  have  done  my  best^  sir,"  urged  the 
Onrata  ''I  want  to  explaui — I  must 
explahi— if  not  to  you,  at  any  rate  to  your 
son." 

"  My  son  has  received  orders  for  forelffn 
service,  and  has  gone  up  to  town,"  said  the 
Bector.  "  But  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  listen  to  explanations.  Here 
is  your  salary  for  the  year.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  go  as  soon  as  you  think  fit." 

Mr.  Pensher  was  a  gentleman,  and  had 
the  courage  of  a  gentleman. 

<*Mr.  Marsden,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
broken  as  much  with  anger  as  emotion, 
"  as  you  decline  to  do  me  justice,  I  shall 
say  no  more,  except  that  you,  and  he  who 
has  prompted  you  to  do  me  this  great 
wrong,  will  live  to  repent  it.  Good 
morning,  sir." 


That  day  the  village  of  Bishop's  Tavy 
and  the  town  of  Tavy  Goombe  were  both 
scenes  of  strange  excitement. 

In  the  former  it  somehow  or  other 
leaked  out  that  the  Gurate  had  had  a 
difference  with  the  Bector,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  place.  The  sturdy  West- 
country  folk  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
sift  the  matter :  if  there  had  been  a  differ- 
ence the  Bector  was  wrong  and  the  Gurate 
was  right,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it,  so 
far  as  discussion  went,  but  by  no  means  as 
regards  action. 

Sympathising  well-wishers  thronffed  the 
baker's  shop ;  presents  came  in  an  unbroken 
stream — bushels  of  apples,  kegs  of  cider, 
pounds  of  butter  and  cream,  hams  and 
sides  of  bacon,  eggs,  and  vegetables. 
Squire  Ghampemoune,  who  hated  the 
Bector,  sent  his  own  carriage  to^  convey 
John  Pensher  to  the  railway-station  fout 
miles  off;  the  Squire  himself  was  at  the 
station,  and  commended  him  to  the  care  of 
some  relations  in  London,  whilst  he  handed 
him  his  ticket,  and  with  it  a  purse  of 
money,  '<  collected,"  as  he  said,  *'  in  a  hurry 
by  some  well-wishera" 

Sorrow  at  his  departure  was  as  genuine 
as  it  was  general,  and  the  poor  fellow  in 
vain  tried  to  express  his  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  the  crowd,  which  alternately 
cheered  and  cried  as  he  steamed  out  of  the 
station. 

In  the  establishment  of  Baffle  and  Bache, 
in  Tavy  Goombe  town,  it  was  rumoured  that 
'*  Miss  Naomi,"  as  she  was  called,  had  re- 
signed her  situation,  and  was  about  to  go 
to  London.  What  John  Pensher  was  to 
Bishop's  Tavy,  Naomi  was  in  the  milliner's 
shop  —  everybody's  friend,  sympathiser, 
well-wisher,  and  comforter;  and  if  she 
left  in  a  less  triumphal  style  than  the 
Gurate  had  left  his  cure,  it  was  only  because 
her  circle  of  acquaintance  was  smaller. 

But  she  went  away  laden  with  presents 
and  good  wishes,  and  her  friends  said  of 
her  as  John  Pensher's  flock  had  said  of 
him,  '*  that  it  would  be  very  long  before 
they  saw  her  like  again." 

CHAPTER  II. 

Four  years  later,  on  a  May  night.  Her 
Majesty's  gunboat  "Dapper"  was  steaming 
slowly  and  quietly  up  the  mighty  river 
Yangt-se  in  North  Ghina. 

It  was  two  hours  before  midnight ;  the 
gunboat  was  showing  no  lights,  every 
man  and  boy  on  board  were  on  the  alert 
and  ready  for  instant  action^  and  in  com- 
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mand  of  all  was  Commander  Charles 
Marsden. 

They  were  on  no  make-believe  expedi- 
tion. Three  weeks  before  the  British 
steamer  "  Cotherstone/'  on  her  voyage  to 
Hankow,  had  been  wrecked  on  Slver 
Island,  and  onlv  one  man  had  escaped 
to  te)l  the  tale — how  they  had  been 
set  on  by  Taiwan  pirates,  and  all  but 
himself  mnrdered.  The  Chinese  aathori- 
ties  at  Shanghai  either  could  or  wonld 
not  move  in  Uie  matter,  pleading  that  after 
a  bad  rice  harvest  it  was  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  keep  people  properly  subject  to 
them  in  order,  without  going  further  afield 
to  punish  a  lawless  race  of  men  over  whom 
they  had  no  jurisdiction.  So  the  British 
Admiral  took  the  affair  into  his  own  hands. 
Information  was  gained  that  the  pirates, 
under  the  command  of  one  Lai  Ting,  a 
rascal  of  the  deepest  dye,  had  landed  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Chinkiang, 
and  were  proceeding  southwards,  and 
Commander  Maraden,  as  a  dashing  and 
resolute  officer,  was  selected  for  the  duty 
of  pursuing  and  chastising  them. 

**  Lights  on  the  port  bow/'  was  the  word 
passed  along  from  the  look-out  for'ard 
after  the  vessel  had  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance without  a  sign  of  human  life  being 
visible  on  either  bank. 

The  Commander  telegraphed  "  slow  "  to 
the  ensine-room,  and  gave  the  order  "stand 
by  to  lower  away  the  boats,"  at  the  same 
time  that  the  vessel's  helm  was  put  down 
hard  a  port. 

The  lights — quite  a  procession  of  them 
— were  soon  plainly  visibla  Then  a  blue 
rocket  rose  into  the  air,  and  was  im- 
mediately answered  by  another  at  some 
distance,  so  that  the  British  officers  at  once 
guessed  that  the  lights  were  not  those  of 
the  peasantry. 

"Lower  away  the  boats,"  sung  out  the 
Commander  as  the  gunboat  swung  round 
into  deep  water  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  and  in  leas 
than  half-an-hour  a  hundred  and  fifty 
marines  and  blue-jackets  were  landed 
amongst  the  tall  grass  which  fringed  the 
steep  clay  banks  of  the  yellow  river,  the 
Commander  himself  at  their  head.  Each 
man  had  forty  rounds  of  ammunition, 
three  days'  provisions  in  his  haversack,  and 
his  coat  rolled  over  his  shoulder — not  exactly 
the  easiest  equipment  for  pursuit  over 
ground  sodden  with  the  incessant  rain  of 
weeks,  after  an  enemy  familiar  with  every 
inch  of  the  country. 

However,  in  extended  otder  and  in  ab- 


solute silence  the  men  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  bank,  and  reconnoitred  as  wall  m 
they  could  through  a  driasUng  rain.  Not 
a  sound  was  heard,  not  a  light  was  seen, 
so  that  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy 
had  been  alarmed  and  had  decamped. 

Presently  a  peasant  woman  widi  a  child 
on  her  back  came  up  crying  Utterly,  and 
made  the  officers  understsnd^  that  the 
pirates,  murdering  and  destroying  as  they 
went,  had  taken  the  path  along  the  canid 
towards  Chang-Chow,  that  they  were  very 
strong  in  numbers,  well-armed,  and  had 
started  an  hour  previously. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  at  which  it 
was  decided  that  the  force  should  march 
along  the  canal  until  daybreak,  remain 
during  the  day  in  one  of  the  villageB 
which  dotted  its  course,  so  that  the  pirates, 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  security  by  the  non- 
appearance of  a  pursuing  force,  might  take 
matters  easily,  and  enabk  the  Brittsh  force 
to  come  up  with  Uiem  after  nightML 

This  plan  was  carried  out^  and  soon  after 
daybreak  the  British  contingent  arrived  at 
a  large,  miserable  viUase,  grouped  bxoobA 
a  Pagoda,  where  the  imiabitants  infonned 
Uie  Commander  that  Lai  Ting'a  tnx>pe 
were  but  a  four  hours'  march  in  front 

Whilst  the  men,  wearied  with  their  long 
night's  maroh  in  the  rain,  weie  making  the 
best  of  such  accommodation  as  the  village 
afforded,  Marsden  and  his  two  Lieutenants 
ascended  the  Pagoda  to  reconnoitreL 

*'  Hunter,"  said  Marsden  to  the  Firat 
lieutenant^  as  he  swept  the  hoiison  with 
his  spyglass,  ''you  see  that  Pagoda  near 
that  village,  amongst  the  trees — ^well,  isn't 
that  a  British  ensign  flying  from  it  t " 

"  Of  course  it  is,  sir,"  replied  the 
officer. 

'<  That's  a  rum  thing.  Who  on  earth 
can  be  there  1 " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Those 
rascak  are  sporting  the  '  Cotherstone's '  flsg 
as  a  trophy.  There  are  none  of  our 
people  about  these  parts,  unless  they're 
missionaries." 

"  If  they  are  missionaries  they  will  have 
a  rough  time  of  it  with  Lai  Ting  and  his 
lambs,"  said  Marsden. 

Directly  after  sunset  the  expedition 
started  again  on  their  course,  towma  the 
next  village,  accompanied  by  a  Pid^ — 
English-speaking  native — as  guide. 

As  they  stumbled  along  the  canal  bank, 
they  came  across  frequent  evidences  of  the 
pirates'  prosress;  here,  couple  (f  dead 
bodies,  slashed  and  disfigured  beyond 
recognition ;  there  a  fat  Chinaman,  tied  up 
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by  his  fchnmbB  to  a  bamboo  branch; 
drinking  yeBselii  discarded  shoea,  broken 
weapons,  and  rarions  odds  and  ends. 

By  midnight  they  were  dose  to  the 
thick  bambm>  plantation  by  which  the 
village  was  surrounded,  and  a  couple  of 
bine-jackets,  who  were  detached  to  recon- 
noitre, reiK>rted  that  the  ^'liAubs"  were 
earousinff  in  the  village,  and  that  some  of 
them  had  on  articles  of  European  wearing 
apparel 

So  the  plan  of  attack  was  determined 
npon.  Hidf  the  force  of  a  hundred  and 
men  would  form  the  main  attack, 
st  the  other  half  would  be  divUed 
into  two  flanking  bodies  of  equal  strength; 
for,  brave  as  a  Chinaman  may  be,  with 
plenty  of  "samshiu''  in  b™,  fli^filrfng 
movements  never  faQ  to  demoraUse  him. 

The  flanUng  parties  started,  it  being 
arranged  that  not  until  the  rocket  of  one 
ahould  be  answered  by  the  other  should 
the  attack  commence. 

The  rockets  flew  up  into  the  black  sky, 
and,  with  a  cheer  that  might  have  been 
heard  at  Nanking,  blue-jackets  and  '^jollies" 
rushed  into  the  thicket 

The  difficulties  of  this  bamboo  thicket 
enabled  the  pirates,  who  had  heard  the 
British  cheer,  to  fly  to  arms,  so  that  when 
the  blue-jackets  and  marines  got  into  the 
village,  they  found  it  a  veritable  hornets' 
nest 

The  pirates  knew  that  they  need  expect 
no  quarter ;  and  so,  mad  with  despair  and 
"samshin,"  and  confident  in  theur  tre- 
mendous numerical  superiority,  they  f oaght 
like  fiends. 

But  for  aught  the  "Dappers  "  cared,  the 
pirates  might  have  been  five  thousand 
instead  of  five  hundred.  After  the  first 
volley  there  was  very  little  firing,  and 
it  became  an  affair  of  steel  against 
steel,  cutlass  and  bayonet  against  two- 
handed  sword,  lance  and  halberd,  so 
that  all  militaiy  formation  was  very  soon 
lost,  and  the  struggle  resolved  itself  into 
what  a  blue-jacket  afterwards  described  as 
a  ''  bloomin'mess,  where  you  went  in  slap 
anywhere,  and  at  anythink." 

Half-a-dosen  times  it  looked  as  if  sheer 
weight  would  turn  the  scale,  and  the 
British  were  borne  backwards,  but  half-a- 
dozen  times  they  regained  lost  ground. 
In  the  midst  of  the  cheering,  and  howling, 
and  cursing,  and  laughter,  the  village 
caught  fire,  and  the  terrible  character  of 
the  struggle  was  intensified  by  the  lurid 
glare  of  the  leaping  flames;  but  the 
illumination  aided  the  assailants,  whilst  it 


baffled  the  running,  and  creeping,  and 
hiding  policy  of  the  pirates,  who  very  soon 
saw  that  they  were  no  match  for  the 
former  in  the  open,  and  dodged  about  the 
houses,  and  in  the  thicket 

In  the  confusion,  Marsden  and  a  coaple 
of  Marines  fell  into  one  of  these  traps  and 
found  themselves  cut  off  from  the  remainder 
of  their  comrades,  and  surrounded  amongst 
the  bamboos  by  a  score  of  yelling,  half- 
drunk  fiends. 

A  shower  of  ghastly  sword  blows  soon 
laid  the  two  Marines  low,  and  nothing  but 
a  miracle  seemed  likely  to  save  the  Com- 
mander, who  was  already  wounded  in  the 
sword-amL 

Another  slash  brought  him  on  one  knee, 
and  half-a-dozen  blaaes  were  raised  to 
dispatch  him,  when  a  couple  of  revolver 
reports  rang  out;  two  of  his  assailants 
fell  stone- dead,  a  third  raised  his  sword 
with  both  hands,  Marsden  saw  it  shine  in 
the  light  of  the  flames  high  above  his  head, 
then  a  dark  body  seemed  to  be  hurled 
between  him  and  it,  he  felt  a  delude  of 
warm  blood  over  him,  and  sank  senseless. 

When  he  came  to  himself  again  the 
voice  of  battle  had  ceased,  and  the  Irish 
surgeon  of  the  ''Dapper''  was  kneeling  at  his 
side,  pouring  brandy  between  his  lipa 

'^  Macnamara,"  said  Marsden  faintly, 
''some  fellow  saved  my  life.  Who  was  it!" 

"  Shnre,  and  it  must  have  been  a  Chaney- 
man,  for,  barring  these  two  poor  kilt 
jollies,  there's  divil  an  European  near  ye 
now,  Commander." 

"Mr.  Marsden,  ia  that  youf"  came 
faintly  from  amongst  the  heap  of  bodies 
lying  around. 

Both  the  wounded  man  and  the  suigeon 
started. 

"  Who  spoke  then  f  **  said  the  surgeon. 
"Where  are  ye  1" 

"  Here-*under  this  Chinaman,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  surgeon  left  Marsden,  pulled  off 
the  dead  pirate,  and  there,  clad  in  Chinese 
costume,  pale  and  bloody,  lay  John  Pensher. 

"Mr.  Marsden — Pm  here — Pensher — 
you  remember— your  father's  old  Curate,' 
said  the  wounded  man. 

Faint  and  dizzy  as  he  wav,  Marsden 
crawled  to  where  the  clergyman  lay. 

"Why,  Pensher,  old  fellow  1  How  on 
earth  did  you  get  here  1  Was  it  you  who 
saved  my  life )  Here,  Mac,  paes  tiie  word 
for  some  handa  Look  sharp,  man ;  the 
poor  fellow's  badly  hit" 

"In  the  Pagoda  there — Mr.  Marsden — 
Naomi's  there — I  am  a  missionary — ^you  see 
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the  old  Aug  flying — all  the  rest  ran  away 
-when  the  fight  began — ^0  my  head  1  my 
head! — Mr.  Maraden — I  must  see  her." 
Then  he  fainted  away. 

The  surgeon  soon  reappeared  with  half- 
a-doKen  blae-jackets,  who,  after  the  mis- 
sionary's terrible  wounds  had  been  tem- 
porarily bound  op,  improvised  stretchers 
with  thf  ir  rifles  and  carried  the  two  men 
to  the  Pagoda. 

There,  at  the  entrance,  stood  Naomi. 
When  she  saw  the  little  procession  ap- 
proach, she  ran  forward,  and.  recognising 
John  Pensher,  apparently  lifeless  on  one 
of  them,  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief. 

The  two  wounded  men  were  laid  side 
by  side,  on  the  basement  floor,  which 
seemed  to  be  fitted  np  as  a  school-room. 
Naomi,  in  her  concern  at  John  Pensher's 
condition,  had  hardly  noticed  the  Com- 
mander; but  now  that  she  saw  him  pale 
and  bloody,  and  recognised  the  lover  of 
old  days,  she  started  and  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise. 

"Commander,"  whispered  the  surgeon 
in  Marsden's  ear,  "  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  be  sharp.  You're  right  enough, 
but  this  poor  chap  can't  last  long." 

The  young  officer  leaned  over  to  John 
Pensher's  mattress  and  said  : 

"Pensher,  old  fellow,  I  did  you  a 
great  wrong  long  ago.  'Tell  me  you  for- 
give me  for  it  and  what  I  can  do  to  repay 
you  for  what  you  have  done  to-night" 

The  dying  man  raiaed  his  poor  dim  eyes 
and  whispered : 

**  Forgive  you,  Mr.  Marsden  1  Of  course 
I  do,  and — and  will  you  take  care  of  her  t " 

"  Of  Naomi — your  wife  1 " 

"Of  Naomi — my  sister." 

"  Naomi — ^your  sister  I  Pensher — speak 
—tell  me." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  1  Heaven  bless  you 
—  good  -  bye !  Surgeon,  thank  you  — 
good " 

Here  the  poor  fellow's  voice  quite  failed 
him.  Naomi  took  his  hand  and  he  pressed 
it  feebly.  For  a  few  moments  he  breathed 
faintly,  then  his  face  turned,  and  the 
gallant,  noble-hearted  soldier  of  Christ  was 
dead. 

When  the  mVB  first  outburst  of  grief 
had  subsided,  Charlie  Marsden  said  to  her : 

"Naomi,  tell  me  about  this,  explain 
what  your  poor  brother  said  jost  now." 

"It  is  very  simple,"  replied  the  girl 
"  We  were  both  very  poor,  and  we  were 
all  in  the  world  to  each  other.  So  when 
poor  John  was  appointed  your  father's 
Curate,  I  determined,  so  as  to  be  near  him, 


to  get  a  situation  in  a  shop,  for  his  stipend 
could  not  keep  us  both,  and  I  was  taken 
on  by  Ruffle  and  Ruche.  Then  we  wm- 
sidered  that  strange  things  might  be  said 
if  it  were  known  that  the  Curate  of 
Bishop's  Tavy  had  a  sister  who  was  a  ahop- 
girli  and  we  decided  that  I  should  drc^  my 
real  name." 

"O  Naomi!"  exclaimed  the  yomg 
officer, "  if  he  had  but  told  me  this  at  the 
time,  this  would  never  have  happened." 

"  He  wanted  to  explain  it  to  yourfathw 
on  that  fatal  morning,  but  Mr.  Manden 
would  not  hear  him,  and  you  had  gone  to 
London,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Naomi,  he  saved  my  life  to-&ight%  and 
he  has  committed  you  to  my  ohai^''  aaid 
the  Commander.  "And  you  wm  never 
leave  that  charge  f " 

"  Not  unless  it  prove  too  heavy  for  you, 
Charlie,"  replied  Naomi 

They  buried  John  Pensher  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  received  his  deatb-wouid, 
with  full  military  honours,  and  ^e  villagers 
of  Chang-Chow  still  point  out  the  hnmUe 
mound  and  stone  which  mark  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  good  "joss  man,"  who 
had  so  nobly  ended  a  career  amongst  tihem 
which  had  been  long  enough  to  inake  him 
as  much  beloved  as  he  had  been  amongst 
the  peasants  of  the  far-away  Devonshue 
viUaga 


MES.    SILVERTON'S   GARDEN- 
PARTY. 

By  PAUL    OHALMNOR. 

Three  pretty  girls  leant  over  the  garden 
gate  and  looked  out  for  the  postman.  The 
postman,  hobbling  leisurely  along  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  lane,  looked  out  for  the 
three  pretty  girla  When  he  caught  ai^t 
of  them  he  began  to  grope  in  his  wallet 
for  the  Daisy  Imwn  letters^  the  last  he  had 
to  deliver,  except  an  unimportant  drealar 
about  phosphate,  or  oil-cake  for  White 
Chimney  Farm,  half-a-mile  further  on. 

''There's  Miss  'livia  and  the  olhera, 
and  another  stilL  Now,  who's  she  t  Two 
more  staying  in  the  house.  No  one  as  I 
knows.  Momin',  misa  Heavy  mail  to- 
day," and  he  touched  his  hat  to  ''Misa 
'Livia  and  her  sisters,"  as  others  besides 
the  postman  were  wont  to  style  the  three 
Miss  Silvertons. 

"  Good  morning,  Bibby.  Hand  it  over  I " 
and  Miss  Olivia,  a  handsome,  black-haired 
lass,  held  out  her  smart  tennis  apron  to 
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receive  the  great  double  handfdl  of  letters ; 
but  Bibby  had  ways  of  hia  own. 

'^  MtBs  Dora  Montresor/'  he  demanded, 
holding  up  an  envelope  to  his  blinking  old 
eyeB.    "Who's that  1" 

The  fourth  young  lady  stepped  forward 
and  claimed  it 

"Now,  'Miss  Margery  Vigors.'  Who 
may  that  be  t " 

'^'My  aunt,**  replied  Miss  Montreaor,  a 
smile  gathering  round  her  lips. 

•'There's   her  lot,   thea    Now,  'Lady 

Montresor.'   That'll  be  your  ma,  miss,  eht" 

"  Na    Another  aunt." 

"  Ah,  and  all  staying  here,  ain't  you  1 " 

and  Bibby's  face  dea^,  and  he  drew  a 

long  satistied  breath. 

**0o  on,  Bibby.  Ask  something  else," 
laughed  Miss  Olivia. 

''I  never  asks  uncalled-for  questions," 
returned  Bibby  in  a  tone  of  calm  dignity. 
"Here's  fourteen  letters  for  madam,  and 
I  never  stoops  to  enquire  what's  inside  'em, 
do  It"  He  handed  them  over  the  gate, 
and  then  dropping  into  a  confidential  tone. 
"Is  it  a  party,  missY  Ain't  there  some- 
thing I  or  my  missis  can  do  Y " 

"  Of  course  you  can.  Do  we  ever  give 
one  without  you  1  Are  you  going  on  to 
White  Chimney  Farm  %  " 

"  If  so  be  as  you've  an  errand  there, 
miss ;  otherwise,  I  ain't  a  going  a-tramp- 
ing  there  for  this.  I  know,"  contemptuously 
displaying  the  flimsy  circular  in  the  half- 
penny wrapper. 

"  You  may  tell  them  to  keep  all  the 
cream  they  can  spare  for  Wednesday,  and 
say  that  I  shall  want  four  pounds  of  fresh 
butter  and  two  score  of  egga" 

"  I'd  better  see  if  their  'Liza  Ann's  at 
home,  miss.  She  do  hand  tea  and  coffee 
imcommonly  genteel" 

"  Very  go(^.  Tell  whoever  comes  out 
with  the  mail-cart  on  Wednesday,  that  he 
moat  bring  a  basket  from  the  confectioner's, 
and  another  from  the  hotel,  and  we  want 
them  early.  You  can  keep  a  look-out  to- 
morrow on  your  round,  and  order  any 
raspberries  or  strawberries  you  see  worth 
picking,  and — and — well,  I  think  that's 
all ;  except  that  I  want  to  speak  to  your 
brother  Ben  to-night." 

"  To  tell  him  about  mowing  and  rolling, 
missi  Yes,  I'll  send  him,  but" — ^in  a 
tone  of  deep  feeling — "  you  won't  go  and 
trust  the  marking  of  the  courts  to  him, 
will  you  now  1  I  couldn'c  a- bear  to  see  it " 
Olivia  nodded  reassuringly,  and  he  prepared 
to  start,  but  suddenly  pulled  up  again. 
"  Beg  pardon,  miss,  but  haven't  you  been 


asking  too  many  9  Fourteen  of  them  notes 
there,  and  ten  last  evening.  Have  you 
counted  us.  Miss  'Ltvia  9  Yon  can't  tennis 
more  than  eight  you  know,  nor  dance  more 
than  twenty,  for  we've  tried  it" 

Olivia  looked  malicious. 

"  Dear,  dear  1  Now,  why  didn't  I  con- 
sult you  first,  Bibby  t  We've  asked  all  the 
county." 

"Oh  lor  I" 

"And  half  the  camp." 

Bibby's  face  grew  blank  with  conster- 
nation. 

"Miss  'Livia,  Miss  'Livia!  What  on 
earth  was  you  thinking  of  1 "  he  cried  in 
tones  of  such  utter  dismay  that  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  torment  him  longer. 

"It's  all  right.  Sir  Piers  Chichele  Is 
going  to  lend  us  Lonelands  for  the  day." 

"  No,  miss  1  Is  he  really  1  But  "—his 
relief  dashed — "he  will  make  you  pay  hand- 
some for  the  accommodation.  No  1  Won't 
he,  then]  Well;  madam  she  do  beat 
everything  for  managing.  You'll  dance  in 
the  Banketing  Hall  1 " 

"Well,  no;  in  fact  we  are  not  to  enter 
the  house  at  all,  except  the  lower  rooma 
Sir  Piers  makes  a  point  of  it" 

"  Ah,  I  knows  him.  Then  he'll  just  let 
you  get  his  tennis  grounds  into  order  for 
him,  and  roll  his  driva  But  we'll  do  it 
handsome.  Miss  'Livia.  We'll  have  a 
marquee " 

"  And  a  military  band  from  the  camp ; 
and  the  messman  to  do  the  refresh- 
ments  " 

"  Ho  I  ho  1 "  Bibby  fairly  guffawed  with 
delight  and  relief.  "Now,  if  all  those 
officer  gents  do  but  come.  Miss  'Livia  " — 
dropping  his  voice — "  I  may  mention  that 
there's  two  young  ladies  visiting  at  the 
Rectory.  If  you've  plenty  without  'em — 
why  you'ye  no  call  to  remember  as  I've 
named  it,  misa" 

Then,  at  last,  he  went  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. 

The  girls  laughed  as  they  turned  towards 
the  house. 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  get  up  your  par- 
ties at  home,  Dora) "  asked  one  of  "Olivia's 
sisters."  (Very  few  people  ever  arrived  at 
any  more  definite  desigoation.  They  were 
that,  or  "  the  Silverton  girls" — either  Lucy 
or  Lily,  it  did  not  matter  which) 

Miss  Montresor  laughed  again. 

"We  never  have  half  the  fua  Our 
dinners  are  sad  and  solemn  functions. 
Three  weeks  beforehand  I  know  which  of 
three  old  gentlemen  I  shall  have  to 
amuse  for  three  mortal  hours :  one  is  deaf, 
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one  ia  greedy,  and  one  ill-tempered ;  bat 
they  ure  all  great  personages,  and  the  only 
ones  good  enongh  for  me  in  the  place.  I 
daren't  speak  to  anybody  else." 

•<  What  it  is  to  be  a  great  heiress  1  I 
wonder  yon  stand  it^"  cried  Lacy  or  Lily. 

"I  shall  be  twenty-one  next  monti)," 
eaid  Miss  Dora  demorely. 

She  did  not  look  it.  A  small  childish 
creatare  with  a  delicately-tinted  face,  and 
dnsky  eyes,  and  somewhat  the  air  of  a 
friehtened  little  moase  peeping  oat  at  the 
wide  world.  She  was  as  ezqaisitely  pretty 
in  a  small,  over-finished  way,  as  her  gown 
and  her  ornaments — all  too  costly  for 
honest  every-day  wear.  She  was  a  good 
little  lass,  thoagh,  at  heart,  mightily  en- 
joying, in  a  timid,  half  gailty  way,  this 
fint  holiday  of  her  life,  when  she  was 
actually  trasted,  for  an  hoar  at  a  time,  oat 
of  sight  of  her  two  anzions  gaardian  aonts. 

"Look  at  the  Fanshawes'  crest,''  said 
Lily  to  Lncy.  **I  do  hope  the  dear 
Golonel  is  coming^" 

''And  whose  is  this  big,  sqoare  enye- 
lope )    I  don't  think  it  is  a  camp  letter." 

"Do  yoa  think  it  is  Mr.  Vivian's 
answer  f "  asked  little  Miss  Montresor,  in 
an  elaborately  careless  tona 

*'  Not  it  He  writes  a  regalar  Oxford 
hand.  Besides  he'd  send  a  school-boy  with 
it——" 

'<0r  bring  it  himself."  Lncy  tittered, 
and  Lily  tittered  too,  while  Olivia  delivered 
a  crashing  glance  over  her  shoidder  at 
them. 

They  had  reached  the  open  French 
window  of  a  prettv  morning  room.  Within 
were  three  elderly  ladies.  One  writing, 
one  reading  the  ''Coart  Joamal,"  one 
layi^down  the  law. 

"  We  have  in  idl  things  to  consider  oar 
niece  Dora's  most  exceptional  position," 
she  was  saying. 

*'Dora,  dear  1 "  cried  the  lady  with  the 
"Coart  Joamal"  in  a  tone  of  dismay. 
'*  No  parasol  I  In  this  terrible  glare  1  And 
year  delicate  Montresor  complexion.  And 
year  shoes,  my  love— year  shoes  1  Did  yoa 
go  on  the  grass  1  Is  year  forehead  hot  t 
Hadn't  yon  better  go  and  lie  down  for  a 
little,  and  get  Baker  to  pat  some  *  £aa  des 
F^'onitl" 

"  I'm  all  right,  Aant  Joliet,  lha^k  yoa. 
Here  are  year  letters.  And  here  are  yours, 
Aant  Margery." 

The  other  girls  crowded  roand  Mrs. 
Silverton's  writing-table,  opening  envelopes, 
reckoning  names,  chattering,  exclaiming. 

**  We  may  safely  discover  those  Rectory 


visitors,"  said  Olivia.  "All  the  men.  we 
have  asked  are  coming — Oaards,  Bifle 
Brigade,  Engineersi  Hau  the  Sevantsenth 
will  be  here.  Saeh  good-looking  fellows, 
and  sach  beaatifal  dancers.  Ton  will  have 
a  splendid  choice  of  partners,  Dora.* 

Dora's  litde  wrist  was  tightly  impriaoned 
in  Aant  Margery's  bony  knacklee,  and 
Aant  Margery  was  making  a  few  Temarka 
in  a  sharp  whisper,  that  had  set  Dora's 
pretty  ears  burning. 

"One  moment,  dear  Mrs.  SflyeitoD," 
she  continued  aloud.  *'  Pray  allow  me  to 
finish  what  I  was  saying  when  the  girls 
came  in.  We  do  not  wiah  to  do  anyihiDg 
rude,  of  course ;  but  Lady  Montroaor  and 
I  have  agreed  that  there  must  be  no  mis- 
understanding on  one  point  Conatdering 
oar  dear  Dora's  most  exceptional  poeition«I 
am  sure  that  you  and  the  dear  girls  will 
excuse  me  for  requesting  that  there  shall 
be  no  introductions  made  to  her  withont 
our  previous  consent" 

''  I  am  sure  she  need  not  be  aftaid  of 
meeting  any  one  objectionable  at  my 
houses"  Gentle  Mrs.  EKlverton  spoke  with 
unwonted  sharpness,  her  cheeks  growing 
pink. 

Miss  Vigors  continued,  unheeding:  ''Lady 
Montresor  and  I  have  been  consolting 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  her 
neither  to  dance  nor  to  play  tennia  on  snch 
an  occasion.  If  she  just  shows  heraeif  with 
us,  it  will  be  as  much  as  yoor  Mends  will 
be  likely  to  expect" 

There  was  an  outburst  of  protest  from 
the  girla  Miss  Vigors  calmed  it  down 
with  her  eyeglass  and  proceeded  :  **Bat, 
rather  than  appear  in  the  least  degree  on- 
gracious,  we  have  determined  to  let  her 
share  —  with  precaation  —  in  the  day's 
amusements.  You  expect  Lord  Dobbing- 
ton,  I  think.  In  his  position  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  he  will  naturally  expect  to  be 
the  first  noticed  by  us. .  Dora,  yoa  mast 
dance  the  first  quadrille  with  Lord  Dob- 
bington." 

Lily  and  Lucy  exchanged  a  grimaoeu 

"  The  Bishop,  of  coarse,  comes  next  in 
order  of  precedence " 

''Which  may  he  do— dance  or  play 
tennis  with  hert"  asked  Mra  SQverUm 
with  an  undertone  of  laughter. 

"  I— ah — weU,  I  don't  suppose  he  does 
either,"  admitted  Miss  Vigora  "Stii],  I 
should  wish  to  show  come  respect  to  the 
Church.    Perhaps  his  son '* 

"Or  his  nephew,"  put  in  Olivia  "He 
would  feel  the  compliment  just  as  mach  if 
Dora  might  play  with  his  nephew." 
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She  darted  an  irate  glance  at  Lucy  and 
Lily,  who  seemed  to  percei?e  some  occult 
jest  in  her  words,  while  Miaa  Vigors 
pursaed : 

«  G^eral  Sir  G^rge  Melville  is  an  old 
friend  of  the  family.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
renew  the  acquaintance.  Ton  may  accept 
any  attention  he  offers  yon — tea,  or  an  ice, 
Dora;  and  yon  may  go  for  a  short  turn  in 
the  groonds  with  any  one  of  the  three  I 
have  mentioned.  Then,  with  a  little  polite 
notice  of  Mrs.  Silverton's  lady  friends,  you 
will  have  amply  folfilled  yoar  daty  to 
Society,  and  we  may  withdraw.  There  are 
a  few  more  detaOs  to  arrange,  bat  I  shall 
have  thought  them  oat  by  Wednesday." 

With  this  she  gathered  np  her  eyeglasses 
and  her  lace  shawl  and  swept  away,  fol- 
lowed by  Dora,  who  looked  onacooontably 
dejected  at  the  brilliant  programme  sketched 
oat  for  her. 

Sleepy,  good-humoored  L^y  Montresor 
roee,  too,  reluctantly. 

"  Yoa  had  better  come  and  lie  down  in 
my  room,  Dora,  and  yoa  shall  see  the 
'  Coart  Journal ' — or,  no ;  I  will  lie  down, 
and  yoa  shall  read  to  me. 

Bat  Dora  looked  uncheered. 

"  Olivia,''  said  Mra  SQverton  wamingly, 
as  the  door  closed  upon  them,  ''don't 
carry  that  little  joke  ahoat  the  Bishop's 
nephew  too  far.  Miss  Vigors  hasn't  the 
least  idea  that  you  mean  Mr.  Vivian  ;  and 
yoa  know  how  disagreeable  she  made  her- 
self about  his  joining  you  in  that  walk 
yesterday." 

'*  Dora  didn't  make  herself  disagreeable," 
suggested  Olivia.  *^  And  he  has  joined  us 
in  a  good  many  walks  before.  One  is 
always  meeting  the  Curate  about  in  the 
country.  Why  nott  He's  far  too  ffood 
for  Dora,  I'm  sure.  It's  all  very  well  for 
that  impertinent  old  woman  to  behave  as 
if  she  were  a  royal  Princess,  but^-—  Good 
Heavens,  mother  1  what  is  it  ? " 

Mrs.  Silverton  had  opened  the  last 
envelope,  and  was  standing  staring  at  its 
enclosure.  Then,  with  a  tragic  gesture 
she  flank  into  her  chair,  prostrate.  *'  The 
Dodds  I"  she  feebly  gasped. 

"  Accepted  t "  shrieked  the  girls.  "  But 
they  are  safe  at  Eastbourne  3  * 

"  Gomin^  home  on  purpose  1  Bead  it  I 
The  four  gurls,  and  no  papa  or  mamma." 

"All  four  of  them — Ghicky  and  Chummy, 
Dotty  and  Ducky,"  murmured  Olivia  in 
conatemation. 

*^I  couldn't  help  it.  I  did  my  very 
best  to  make  sure  they  couldn't  come," 
bewailed  the  mother.    *'.It's  too  much,  I 


suppose,  to  hope  that  they  may  behave 
themselves  for  oncet"  And  she  looked 
from  face  to  face  in  vain  appeal  for 
encouragement 

Lucy  shook  her  head  ominously. 

"  Chummy  pinned  a  cracker  picture  on 
Lord  Dobbington's  back  at  the  Hunt  BaIL" 

"And  Chicky  stitched  Algy  NevU's 
coat-tail  to  Miss  de  Vismes'  sash,'  responded 
Lily. 

<*  They^  are  never  to  be  asked  to  a  Camp 
Ball  again,  Colonel  Fanshawe  says,"  from 
Lucy. 

''  That  was  because  Dotty  bet  that  she 
would  kiss  that  shy  Singleton  boy  under 
the  mistletoe." 

"Be  quiet,  girls.  You're  as  bad  as  a 
horrid  Greek  Chorus.  Cheer  up,  mother  1 
I'll  keep  them  quiet,  or  know  the  reason 
why.  They  shan't  begin  their  pranks, 
at  any  rate,  tUl  those  good  old  ladies 
have  got  safely  away  with  their  Dora." 

Mrs.  Silverton  shook  her  head,  uncom- 
forted. 

"My  dears,  I  have  had  from  the  first  a 
feeling  that  something  dreadful  is  going  to 
happen.  I  don't  know  what ;  but  I  feel 
sure  of  it.  Some  great  disaster  is  on  its 
way  that  shall  make  us  live  to  regret  that 
we  ever  gave  this  garden-party." 

Something  did  happen  on  the  Wednes- 
day morning,  and,  in  accordance  with  all 
previous  experience,  it  was  the  unforeseen. 
The  thunderstorm  for  which  Mrs.  Silverton 
had  confidently  looked  out,  failed  to  appear. 
No  untimely  apologies  came  from  any 
desirable  guests,  no  contretemps  occurred 
in  the  preparations,  nothing  worse  arrived 
than  two  orange  envelopes  containing  two 
pink  telegrams  for  Lady  Montresor  and 
Miss  Vigors  at  luncheon  time. 

"From  Mr.  PoUezfen,  our  family  so- 
licitor," explained  Lady  Montresor  with 
importance. 

"Coming  down — four-forty — on  impor- 
tant business." 

"  Dear,  dearl  how  provoking  of  him  1 " 
exclaimed  Mra  Silverton.  ^'  What  shall 
you  do  f    Must  you  stay  and  see  him  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know  that  you  need,  Juliet^ 
but,  as  dear  Dora's  mother's  sister,  I  shall 
be  required,"  said  Miss  Vigors,  who  never 
forgot  that  the  money  came  from  the 
Vigors'  side. 

"  Indeed,  Margery,  as  representative  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  my  presence  will 
be  indispensable  I"  protested  Juliet. 

"  Then  I  had  better  stay  at  homoi  too." 
put  in  Dora  meekly. 
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Bat  the  aunts  looked  at  one  another  da- 
biously.  Mr.  Pollezfen  had  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  joking  the  heiress  on  her  complete 
independence  after  the  birthday  next 
month,  which  neither  lady  considered 
judicious. 

"  If  Sir  Piers  had  not  made  that  shabby 
stipulation  about  the  house,  Mr.  Pollezfen 
might  have  come  to  Lonelands,"  suggested 
Lucy  or  lily  fruitlessly. 

"  I  cannot  permit  dear  Dora,  in  her  po- 
rition,  to  go  anywhere  without  me  yet," 
pronounced  Miss  Vigors. 

"  Society  will  think  it  odd  if  I  am  not 
with  her,"  amended  Lady  Montresor. 

Backwards  and  forwards  across  die  table 
the  vexed  question  was  bandied  like  a 
shuttlecock,  till  the  judicious  Olivia  inter- 
posed with  her  wonted  tact. 

If  Lad  V  Montresor  took  Dora  to  Lone- 
lands  and  superintended  the  introductions 
while  Miss  Vigors  got  the  law  business  in 
trim — and  the  two  were  to  change  places 
later  on — Miss  Vigors  could  brine  Dora 
away  when  she  thought  it  deshrable,  and 
Lady  Montresor  could  give  her  finsl 
approval  to  the  legal  arrangementa 

Lady  Montresor,  having  asserted  her 
importance  as  Dora's  guardian,  was  con- 
tent.   Aunt  Margery  fumed. 

*'  If  I  could  trust  Juliet  I  But  she  is  so 
absurdly  yielding ;  she  will  let  that  child 
do  exactly  as  she  pleases.  They  must  on 
no  account  stay  late  if  I  should  be  de- 
tained. Dear  Mrs.  Silverton,  you  wiU 
please  see  to  it  Ton  will  wear  your  last 
Paris  frock,  Dora." 

**  Oh,  aunt !  That  gold-beaded  thing  1 
Why  I  can  neither  dance,  nor  walk,  nor 
tennis  in  it  1 " 

"  And  you  will  remember.  Lord  Dob- 
bington,  the  Bishop,  Sir  Oeorge  Mehille; 
nobody  else." 

But  Dora  and  Juliet  had  disappeared 
and  shut  the  door  behind  them. 

Six  o'clock  struck  as  the  carriage  with 
Aunt  Margery  drove  through  the  gates  of 
Lonelands.  Tbe  house  looked  grim  and 
bhospitable  enough,  with  its  door  boarded 
up  and  its  blank  windows.  Sacks  of  lime 
and  sand,  and  pOes  of  planks  disfigured 
the  portico;  but  the  workmen  had  dis- 
appeared, engaged  to  a  man  in  the  ob- 
servance of  a  local  holiday,  dimly  connected 
with  a  saint  and  a  hiring  fair  in  the  next 
parish. 

Passing  the  deserted  house,  the  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  dilapi- 
dated stone  steps,  leading  down  between. 


moss-grown  urns  on  shattered  pedeatala  to 
the  grounds  beyond 

Miss  Vigors  descended  and  advanced. 
Following  a  broad  path,  marked  with  nuoiy 
footprints  through  the  shmbberyi  now  a 
wilderness,  she  eme^;ed  on  the  oM  archery 
ground,  by  Bibbj's  exertfama  tnnafinniiad 
into  a  very  fair  tennis-lawn.  AtoamMaent 
was  in  progress,  and  besides  the  playsB  a 
fair  gathering  of  spectators  walehed  the 
play;  but  amongst  them  all  dume  no 
glitter  of  Dora's  brown  and  gold.  Chieky, 
Dotty,  and  Ducky  Dodd  were  pimnineDt : 
tall,  well-set-up  girb,  with  nice  pink  cheeks 
and  innocent  blue  eyes,  dressed  alwmys  in 
the  perfection  of  fresh  simpliei^,  lAct- 
ing  cotton  frocks  and  simple  atrmwhats 
perched  upon  their  abundant  eoHs  of 
pretty  hair.  They  dressed  in  pairs — two 
were  in  white  and  blue,  two  in  cream  and 
scarlet  Of  these  last,  one  was  misamg, 
Ohummy,  the  worst  and  wickedest. 

Aunt  Margery  turned  her  baek  oo  the 
tennis-ground  and  followed  the  strains  of 
the  Seventeenth  Band  till  she  came  in 
sight  of  the  marquee,  standing  out  bvmvelv 
with  its  fluttering  flags  against  the  dark 
background  of  firs.  Its  striped  stdea  wen 
fastened  back,  and  round  and  romid  In 
vain  search  prowled  Miss  Vigors.  No 
Dora! 

A  gleam  of  hope  crossed  her  mind. 
Had  they  started  for  home  t  Or  had  Juliet 
had  the  sense  to  keep  her  close  beside 
hert  Vain  imaginings.  There,  under 
the  spreading  beeches,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  refrMhment  table,  a  covey  of 
chaperons  had  settled  down,  and,  m  the 
midst^  a  plate  of  iced  strwbenriea  and 
cream  on  her  lap,  a  tumbler  of  ehampane 
in  her  hand  and  a  contented  smile  on  her 
lips,  sat  Lady  Montresor,  just  as  li  there 
were  no  Dora  in  the  world. 

'* Where  is  shel"  demanded  a  stem 
voice  in  Lady  Montresor^a  ear,  making  her 
jump  and  spill  her  cream  over  her  grey 
"moir^." 

"  Margery  1  Qood  gracious,  how  you 
startled  me  1  Dora  t  Haven't  yoa  eeen 
herl    She*s  somewhere,  Fm  sure." 

"  I  suppose  she  is.  What  has  ahe  been 
domg9" 

Thus  called  to  account,  Lady  Montresor 
looked  vaguely  around,  then  smiling  In  a 
propitiatory  fashion,  began  :  '*0f  oom»e, 
we  remembered  all  yon  told  ua,  but  Losd 
Dobbington  hasn't  come,  so  Lord  ShoUo 
Carnegie — ^the  Duke's  smi,  yon  know-^^was 
introduced  and  danced — ^no,  took  her 
the  water,  I  tUnk." 
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"Which  is  he!"  Aunt  Margery's 
ftloon  gUmce  swept  the  horizon.  ''Not 
thatl" 

Lady  Monlreeor'seyes  followed  hers  to  the 
margin  of  the  pretty  lakelet  where,  among 
the  msheSy  a  punt  was  rocking  and  splash- 
ing, propelled  by  a  young  man  in  a  feaifol 
and  wonderfiil  striped-flannel  garb,  with 
a  fancy  straw  hat  like  the  roof  of  a  Chinese 
pagoda  without  the  bellSy  perched  on  the 
top  of  his  little  red  head.  A  young  lady — 
not  Dora — ^was  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
swamp  the  craft  by  dutching  at  the  bull- 
mshes,  with  much  loud-yoiced  chaff  and 
merriment — Min  Ohummy  Dodd,  in  fact 

"I— tUnk  it  is,"  admitted  the  guilty 
Juliet.  '<  He  is  eccentric,  but  so  was  his 
dear  father.  Then — the  Bishop  was  the 
next  He  couldn't  dance,  you  know ;  but 
his  nephew  took  her  to  get  an  ice — ^Mr. 
Vivian,  the  nice  young  Curate,  you  know  1 
And  then  Sir  G^rge *' 

"  Introduced  his  nephew,  I  suppose,  or 
his  aide^e-camp,  or  anybody  1  Juliet,  haye 
you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  1  No, 
don't  trouble  yourself  to  come  and  find  her. 
I  will  do  tiiat,  and  relieve  yon  of  the  charge 
of  her  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,"  and 
with  a  glance  of  withering  scorn  she  turned 
adde,  her  teeth  set,  her  parasol  clutched 
viciously,  and  her  whole  aspect  so  fell, 
that  Olivia,  meeting  her,  quailed  before  her. 

"  She  has  found  out  the  Bishop's  nephew." 
she  thought  "  And  they  are  in  the  rose- 
garden  together  this  minute  1 " 

Bub  Olivia's  presence  of  mind  was 
never  far  to  seek.  *'So  glad  you  have 
come,  Miss  Vigors.  Allow  me  to  introduce 
Lord  Dobbington.  We  want  to  find  Dora. 
She  was  here  with  the  Bishop  a  minute 
ago." 

A  rosy  little  gentleman  in  a  flaxen  wig, 
and  the  neatest  of  tiny,  shiny  boots  bowed 
low  and  tripped  beside  them  over  the 
mossy  sward,  through  the  tangled  firagrance 
of  the  neglected  guden. 

The  house  of  Lonelands  was  built  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  sloping  so  steeply  to  the 
lake  that  the  great  haU  was  entend  from 
the  front,  on  the  ground  level,  and  ended 
at  the  back,  over  a  basement  storey.  Sir 
Piers  made  the  repairs  going  on  in  the  hall 
and  reception  rooms  his  excuse  for  ex- 
cluding Mrs.  Siiverton's  guests,  but  this 
basement  story,  opening  from  the  garden, 
she  chose  to  consider  as  out  of  the  bargain, 
and  had  it  thrown  open  as  a  refuge  against 
possible  wet  weather;  salving  her  con- 
sdenoe  by  barricading  off  all  access  to  the 
upper  regions. 


*<I  remember  this  place,"  said  Lord 
Dobbington,  peering  round  with  his  gold 
eye-glass.  "Qaeer  old  rooma  Chichele 
turned  them  into  a  museum — fossils- 
Roman  pots,  you  know.  Most  interesting ! 
Shall  we  look  round!" 

"Debghted,"  murmured  Miss  Vigors, 
gradually  regaining  her  equanimity.  ''  Dora 
will  be  charmed.    There  sheisl" 

There  she  was,  and  Olivia  trembled. 
A  terrace  and  broken-down  landing-place 
bordered  the  lake  just  below  them.  A 
young  lady  stood  snuling  dreamOy,  as  she 
gaaed  over  the  water,  a  tall  gentleman 
bent  down  very  dose  to  the  lady's  ear. 
His  dress  was  derical,  but  distinctly 
not  episcopal;  and  the  hat  and  gaiters 
Miss  Vigors  looked  to  see  were  discreetly 
promensding  out  of  eanhoti  some  yards 
away. 

At  the  same  moment  the  punt  rounded 
the  comer. 

^  Vivian,  ahoy  ! "  sang  out  the  lady  in 
red  and  cream.  "We're  going  to  do 
music  on  the  water.  Sholto's  got  his 
bones,  and  I  have  my  banja  You  shidl 
warble—  Tou  don't  t  Staff  I  Don't  I 
hear  you  every  Sunday  1  Well,  I'll  teach 
you.  Would  you  like  the  tambourine. 
Miss  Montreeor,  or  shall  we  offer  it  to  the 
Bishop!" 

She  sprang  to  shore  with  a  lively  shriek 
and  mighty  display  of  red  stockings,  and 
raced  helternikelter  towards  the  terrace; 
but  Min  Vigors,  after  one  horrified  stare 
and  gasp,  was  down  amongst  them  all  with 
the  swoop  of  a  falcon. 

What  she  said  in  the  fatal  few  minutes 
during  whi<^  Olivia  and  Lord  Dobbington 
slowly  followed  her,  will  never  be  known. 
They  found  Dora  flushed,  indignant,  almost 
tearful;  Mr.  Vivian,  stem,  and  deathly  psle; 
Lord  Sholto,  looking  hang-dog,  his  queer 
little  bovish  face  the  colour  of  Miss 
Ghummy's  hose ;  and  that  young  lady  her- 
self looking  as  if  a  side-shot  or  two  had 
hit  her  haid,  somehow. 

'*  My  carriage,  if  you  please — directly  I " 
she  demanded  of  Olivia  "  We  will  wait 
for  it  in  the  Museum.  Lord  Dobbington, 
will  you  kindly  take  my  niece  there  t  At 
once — anywhere,  away  from  here  I " 

So  venomous  was  her  emphasis,  that  the 
Bishop,  sauntering  up,  opened  his  mild 
eyes,  and  Chummy  observed,  '*  Keep  your 
hair  on,  old  girl  1 "  nudging  Lord  Sholto  as 
she  did  so  to  follow  and  see  the  fun. 

Tliey  retraced  their  steps  to  the  house 
in  funereal  procession;  Dora,  trembling, 
and    inattentive    to   JaxA   Dobbington's 
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pretty  little  speeches ;  Olivia  making  talk 
for  the  nnconscions  Bishop ;  Aunt  Margery 
alone,  stark  and  grim ;  and  Chummy  and 
Lord  Sholto  tittering  in  the  rear. 

The  Museum  was  one  of  two  long,  low, 
diamal  apartments^confessedly  coal-sheds 
or  potato-stores  in  their  earliest  intention. 
Ranges  of  shelves  were  scantily  be- 
sprinkled with  geological  specimens — frag- 
ments of  ore,  potsherds  (Roman  or  other- 
wise), a  collection  of  fossils,  another  of 
birds'  eggs,  and  a  stone  coffiQ.  Lord 
Dobbington  did  the  honours  in  a  subdued 
tone,  as  if  he  were  in  church,  reading  every 
manuscript  label  attentively. 

*'Most  interesting!  There  is  another 
room  beyond,  I  believe.  This  way,"  and  he 
led  poor  little  dazed  Dora  forward  to  a 
door  in  a  dark  comer,  in  and  out  of  which 
Chummy  and  her  swain  had  been  sky- 
larking. 

'*Ye8.  This  way,  Miss  Montresor," 
and  Chummy  drew  back  with  exaggerated 
politeness.  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lord 
Dobbington  1 "  for,  as  he  attempted  to  fol- 
low, she  let  the  door  swing  from  her  hand, 
closing  it  sharply  on  Dora. 

It  clashed  to  smartly,  and  with  a  clang 
of  iron,  startling  the  whole  party.  Chummy 
seized  the  brass  knob  and  tried  to  turn  it 
but  Olivia  rushed  up  with  a  scream  of 
dismay,  and  thrust  her  aside. 

*  Merciful  Heaven !  What  have  you 
done  I  That's  the  strong-room,  and  it's  a 
spring  lock)" 

"  No,  no  1 "  shrieked  Chummy.  **  They 
are  holding  it  inside.  Open  it,  Sholto,  you 
idiot  Open ! "  She  tugged  frantically, 
and  beat  the  blank  face  of  the  door  savagely. 
"  Oh,  I  have  killed  her  1  I  have  murdered 
them  both  I "  and  with  a  burst  of  mad 
laughter  she  sank  on  the  floor,  gasping, 
tearing,  choking  in  violent  hysterics. 

No  one  could  heed  her  just  then.  Miss 
Vigors  stood  staring  like  one  stricken  to 
stone.     Lord  Dobbington  put  up  his  glass. 

'■  Dear,  dear  1 "  he  said,  feebly  poking  at 
the  keyhole  with  his  cane ;  but  the  Bishop 
was  off  in  three  strides,  no  one  knew 
where. 

'<  We  must  get  the  key  at  once,"  cried 
Olivia.  *<The  clerk  of  the  works  may 
have  it." 

"  Oh,  who  will  fetch  him  1  Let  me  go! " 
cried  poor  shaking  Aunt  Margery. 

"  lie  lodges  in  the  village — more  than  a 
mile  the  shortest  way." 

Chummy  had  been  listening,  her  hand- 
kerchief crammed  into  her  moutL  ''  I  will 
do  it  1 "  she  cried  scrambling  to  her  feet. 


*'  I've  run  that  before  now  in  five  minutei. 
Tell  me  again."  And  as  the  last  words  left 
Olivia's  lips  she  was  off. 

As  she  flashed  out  the  Bishop  strode  in 
armed  with  a  heavy  pickaxdi  "  I've  sent 
for  the  nearest  blacksmith,"  he  cried. 
"Meanwhile  the  lock  might  be  smaahed," 
and  he  delivered  three  ringing  blows. 

The  Bishop's  arm  was  stmrdy,  and  tfie 
Bishop's  strokes  were  stout,  but  they  left  no 
more  dint  in  the  tempered  steel  than  if  thay 
had  been  dealt  by  thistledown.  He  dropped 
the  pick  discouraged. 

"I:;  this  a  regidar  strong-room,  then  I " 
he  asked. 

"I  don't  know."  Olivia  forced  her  stiff 
lips  to  reply.  "  Sir  Piers  intended  to  ke^ 
his  valuable  curios  here  some  day.  It's 
bui^lar  and  fire-proof." 

The  Bishop's  face  darkened  rmdet  iti 
crimson.  "  I  never  thought  of  that  In 
that  short  space — see  how  closely  the  door 
fits — every  minute  may  be  of  importance. 
Will  some  one  call  to  them)  Can  they 
hear  us  f " 

''Dora!  Dora  darling!  Answer.  Knock! 
Let  us  here  you  move,"  screamed  the  poor 
aunt. 

Silence.  Utter  silence.  The  silence  of 
death. 

"  Olivia !  Mamma  wants  yon,"  said 
Lucy's  flat  little  voice  outside  '*Toa 
shouldn't  really  stay  away.  People  are 
going." 

''  Let  them  go  1 "  cried  Olivia  savaeely. 
'*Eeep  away,  Lucy.  Tell  the  bana  to 
play  a  last  dance,  and  don't  come  near  oa." 
The  obedient  Lucy  stared,  but  departed 
unquestioning. 

Aunt  Margery  knelt  before  the  shut 
door,  wailing  piteous,  inarticulate  appeals. 
Lord  Dobbington  fired  off,  "  Bless  mj 
soul  1 "  at  intervals,  like  minute  guns. 

Then  into  their  midst  dashed  Chummy. 
"  Gone  I  Oone  for  his  holiday  up  to 
London!  And  I've  killed  them  both  I 
Oh !  Oh  ! "  and  falling  into  Lord  Dobbiog- 
ton'sarms,8he  resumed  her  hysterics  exactly 
where  she  had  left  them  off. 

On  her  steps  followed  a  man  who  stood 
staring  around  with  grey,  ghastly  Cace,  and 
eyes  ^U  of  horror.  "  She  is  there  t  Thexe!" 
he  cried  hoarsely,  '*  and  yon  all  stand  idlel" 
and  with  wild  impatience  he  dragged  the 
coat  from  his  shoulders  and  seiaed  the 
pick. 

"  The  blacksmith  is  sent  for,"  spoke  the 
Bishop ;  but  his  nephew  only  stamped  his 
foot  in  impatience.  *'It  may  be  hoots 
before  a  man  is  found  to-day." 
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'*  Yoa  oonnot  toach  that  iron." 

"  Then  the  brickvrork  shall  come  down  1" 
and  changing  the  direction  of  his  bloirsi 
the  bricks,  in  fact,  were  soon  crumbling 
and  splintering  dovrn  in  showers. 

*'  Bless  yoa  I  Bless  you  i "  sobbed  Annt 
Marirery. 

**  He  will  only  come  to  the  iron  lining," 
xnnrmared  the  Bishop  diseoaragingly,  bat 
he,  too.  looked  on  in  breathless  expectancy 
as  under  the  fierce  onalaoght  of  his 
nephew's  stalwart  young  arms  the  moulder- 
ing old  brlcksgave  way. 

*'  Hullo  !  What's  up  1 "  enquired  a  voice 
that  made  them  all  start  Lord  Sholto's. 
And  there  he  was,  striped  flannels^  Chinese 
hat  and  all,  his  little  round  eye  cocked 
enquiringly  through  his  little  round  eye- 
glass at  the  scene.  "  What  do  you  want 
ia  there  Y  Some  work  of  darkness  of  Miss 
Ohummy's,  eh  f  "  Someone  enlightened 
him.  "Oh,  I  sayl"  and  his  face  drew 
down  to  a  dismal  length.  "Miss  Mon- 
tresor.    Poor  little  gfarl  1 " 

"  Why,  you  were  there  too  I " 

"Oh,  was  I  thought  Didn't  you  see 
me  slip  outf  Bear  to  the  right!"  he 
ahouted  to  the  Curate  who  stopped  for  a 
minute,  "  you'll  do  nothing  there.  Three 
feet  further,  and  high  up.  I'll  come  back 
and  lend  a  hand  directly,"  and  he  dis- 
appeared. 

"This— ah — ^relieves  the  situation  of 
its  awkwardness,"  remarked  Lord  Dobbing- 
ton ;  but  nobody  listened,  for  Mr.  Vivian 
had  seised  the  pick  again  and  started  with 
double  energy.  One  blow  more  and  a 
great  crack  split  upwards,  another,  and  the 
end  of  the  pick  crashed  through. 

"I'm  aU  right  Don't  be  frightened," 
came  Dora's  sweet  little  voice  from  the 
other  side,  with  just  a  faint  tremble  in  it 
It  took  some  time  gradually  to  enlarge  the 
opanbg,  but  it  was  done ;  and  then  care- 
fully lifted  out  by  the  Curate's  strong 
arms,  pretty  Dora  was  amongst  them 
again,  pale,  but  smiling.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  round  that  lucky  Curate's  neck, 
and  there  she  held  them,  while  Aunt 
Margery  flung  her  arms  ecstatically  round 
both  and  kissed  and  blessed  impartially. 
All  crowded  round  her  eagerly,  but  she 
seemed  only  anxious  to  get  away  quietly. 

"Don't  ask  me  any  questions,"  she  im- 
plored, "and  I  will  promise  never  to  tell  a 
word  to  Aunt  Juliet  1 "  And  Aunt  Margery, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  jamped  at  the 
offer. 

All  were  gone  except  Olivia  and  Lord 


Sholto.  She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his 
arm  and  looked  full  in  his  face. 

"That  hole  does  not  open  into  the 
strong-room,"  she  said  quietly,  "  only  into 
a  space  under  the  stairs.  How  did  Miss 
Montresor  get  there,  and  how  did  you  both 
get  out  of  the  strong-room  % " 

"Through  the  top,"  he  said  with  an 
innocent  smile.  "  Didn't  any  of  you  see 
the  place  was  all  open  above  f  Lucky  for  us, 
for  you  would  never  have  broken  in  there. 
I  helped  her  out;  but  we  were  no  better 
off:  got  into  a  locked-np  back- kitchen,  or 
something.  We  had  no  idea  what  a  taking 
you  dUi  were  in.  Then  I  dropped  out  of 
the  window  at  last^  and  came  round  to  see 
how  you  were  all  getting  on,  and — and — 
it  seemed  such  a  pity  ihut  Vivian  should 
have  his  trouble  for  nothing.  Why,  I  just 
coaxed  her  to  get  in  there  and  be  rescued, 
you  see  ! " 
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He  was  a  bachelor,  and  she  lived  at  his 
gates.  Circumstances — ^in  the  shape  of  a 
legacy — ^had  placed  her  there.  These  cir- 
cumstances, also,  had  presented  her  with 
that  cottage  after  he  had  shut  up  the  great 
house,  and  started  off  to  make  the  voyage 
of  the  world.  He  had  been  fifteen  yean 
making  it 

This  accounted  for  the  intense  excitement 
which  stirred  the  neighbourhood  tiiie  week 
when  he  returned  at  last  to  his  beautiful 
home.  It  also  naturally  accounted  for  the 
flutter  in  the  breast  of  tiie  gentle  old  maid 
who  lived  at  his  gates.  This  anxious 
nervousness  had  induced  her  to  send  for  a 
niece  to  stay  with  her,  till  the  trying  ordeal 
of  the  first  few  weeks. 

This  niece,  a  very  pretty  girl  of  seven- 
teen, was  standing,  this  April  evening,  in 
the  gateway  of  the  cottage  garden,  looking 
down  the  lane.   Her  hands  were  full  of  the 

f olden  daffodils  she  had  been  gathering, 
[er  face  was  flushed  with  the  exercise ; 
her  hat,  pushed  a  little  back  from  her  fore- 
head, allowed  the  soft  hair  to  escape  in 
the  daintiest  disorder  of  fair,  fluffy  curls. 
"  Oh,  aunt  I  here  he  comes,"  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  sweet,  low  voice,  vibrating 
with  excitement 

"  Who,  my  dear  f "  her  aunt^  who  was 
standing  a  little  farther  back  in  the  garden. 
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behind  a  large  American  carrant-bosh, 
off  which  ahe  was  catting  neat  little  pieces, 
looked  up  with  gentle  interest,  "the 
batcher  1    I  want  a  beef '* 

"Aunt!  And  he's  stoat  1  Ob,  aantl 
Fancy  his  being  stoat !  How  can  I  do  it  9 " 
There  was  a  note  of  sach  dismay  and 
despair  in  the  latter  exclamation  that  her 
aont  came  hastily  oat  to  look  at  her. 

<'  Oh,  yes ;  do  wait  there,  aant,  and  yon 
will  see  him  ride  past  He  is  jast  near  the 
dms.  Yoa  can  pretend  yoa  are  talking  to 
me  aboat  this  tree." 

**  My  dear  1 "  in  total  bewilderment,  "  to 
look  at  the  batcher——" 

"  Batcher  1  Why,  it  is  Mr.  Christo- 
pher 1" 

Miss  Brown  darted  back  behind  the 
American  corrant-bash. 

Mr.  Christopher  I    And  stoat  1 

"Yes,  aantl"  Janet  Brown's  sweety 
steady  voice  rose  clear  on  the  evening  air. 
"  I  qaite  think  this  tree  oaght  to  be  cat 
down ;  it  is  old  and  aely,  and  spoils  all 
the  lovely  spring  hedge.' 

The  soand  of  horses'  feet  passing  slowly 
told  Miss  Brown,  behind  her  bash,  that 
Mr.  Christopher  was  passing  her  gate. 

He  was  passing,  and,  for  the  life  of  him, 
and  thoagh  he  was  past  middle  age,  and 
stoat,  he  coald  not  help  a  lingering  look  at 
the  lovely  girl-figare  standing  there,  in  the 
radiance  shining  from  the  west,  and  then 
he  rode  on  in  it  himself,  and  remembered 
that  he  was  growing  old  ;  that  he  was  fol- 
lowing the  setting  son,  while  she  was  still 
looking  to  the  place  of  its  rising.  Perhaps 
one  day  a  yoang  and  gallant  lover  woald 
come  riding  towards  her  as  he  had  done, 

and  then He  drew  in  a  deeper  breath 

which  might  almost  have  been  a  sigh. 

He  was  not  given  to  sentiment ;  bat  he 
had  not  yet  grown  osed  to  the  solitary 
grandear  of  hk  great  hoase.  He  had  only 
been  home  three  day& 

The  thoaght  that,  perhaps,  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  remaining  a  bachelor  haanted 
him.  And,  strive  as  he  woald,  he  ooald 
not  banish  from  bis  thoaghts  the  remem- 
brance of  the  girl  in  the  lane,  a  girl  saoh  as 
he  once  might  have  won. 

In  the  meantime  she  too  vmi  thinking  a 
great  deal  of  him.  She  had  been  anasaimy 
silent  and  thooghtfal,  while  patting  her 
daffodils  into  their  vasea  The  result  of 
these  meditations  eame  oat  saddenly^  as 
she  and  her  aont  sat  at  the  tea  that  women, 
when  Uving  alone,  sabstitate  for  dinner. 
Home-made  bread,  dainty  eakes,  new-laid 
eggs,  and  pale  amber  honey,  made  a  repast 


that  the  town-bred  girl  thoroaghly  appre- 
ciated. She  had  arrived  at  the  honey 
before  hw  thoaghts  were  ready  for  speedL 

"  Yes,  aant,  I  shall  marry  him." 

**  Marry  whom,  dear  f " 

"Why^  Mr.  Christopher,  of  ooane  1 
There,  aant,  yoa've  broken  that  lovely 
cup  I  I  always  say  yoa  onght  to  hold  tiie 
lid  of  the  teapot  on,  when  yoa  poor  oat 
tea." 

Bat  Miss  Brown  did  not  hear  her.  She 
sat  gazing  at  her  niece  in  helpless  dismay. 

'*  Yes,  aunt,  I  most,"  said  Janet,  wiUi 
the  same  terribly  frank  and  earnest  eyes. 
"  Thoagh  he  is  stoat^  and,  I  am  bofcv  qaiie 
bald,  and  his  face  looks  like  a  roay-eheeked 
appl&  Yoa  see,  I  most  do  aomedimg. 
We  are  so  poor  at  home — yoa  don't  know 
how  poor  1  There  is  mother  needs  eveiy- 
thing ;  it  makes  oar  hearts  ache  to  aee  her 
look  so  white  and  thin.  Papa  is  worried 
to  death.  And  then  there  are  all  the 
girls  growing  up,  too,  like  me;  and  the 
boys  to  be  educated ;  and  there  most  be 
someone  to  pay  the  IhUs." 

«  Bat,  my  dear  child,  yoa  don't  mean  to 
say  that  yoa  woald  marry  Mr.  Christopher 
only  to  pay  bills  with  1 " 

She  was  unutterably  shocked,  and  her 
eyes  brightened  almost  as  if  she  were 
angry. 

*'Why,  aunt,  what  else  should  I 
marry  him  for  f  It  is  only  a  pity  he  is 
stout,  and  old " 

"Janet,  you  are  a  wicked  girl,  and  I 
am  ashamed  of  you  1 "  Miss  Brown  roee^ 
trembling  with  indignation.  "Calling  a 
gentleman  you  know  nothing  of,  names 
like  that  I" 

The  girl  gased  across  the  table,  domb- 
foundered.  Then  she  sprang  up,  and,  run- 
ning to  her  aunt,  flung  her  arms  roond  her 
neck. 

"  Don't  be  cross,  aunt.  I  really  couldn't 
bear  you  to  be  so  cross  with  me — yoa,  who 
are  never  cross  with  anybody.  And  I  am 
sure  I  didn't  mean  to  cidl ** 

She  stopped.  Her  father  was  old  and 
stout  I  and  yet  if  she  had  mentioned  thai 
fact  to  anyone,  she  would  not  have  thought 
she  was  "  calling  him  names."  She  would 
have  been  only  stating  the  fact  of  his 
appearance,  as  she.  was  now  that  of  Mr. 
Christopher^s.  What  could  have  made  her 
aunt  so  angry  t  Of  oourse,  though  it  made 
no  difference  with  a  father,  it  was  only 
natural  for  a  girl  to  prefer  her  husband 
not  to  be  "old  and  stout." 

"Pm  dreadfully  sorry,  auntl"  she  said 
again,  in  sincere  remorse^    And  her  aunt's 
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indignation  melted  under  that  fresh,  sweet 
kiss,  and  she  sat  down  again  to  finish  her 
teft.  Bat  she  was  yety  thonghtfal  for  tiie 
rest  of  the  evening. 

This  lovely  nieoe  of  hers  had  snddenlj 
appeared  in  a  new  light  Up  till  to-day,  she 
had  been  to  her  annt  only  a  simple,  natural 
school-girl :  her  oonversation  at  tea  had 
developed  her,  in  her  aunt's  eyes,  into  a 
woman.  It  was  the  time  of  lovers  1  Miss 
Brown  quite  trembled  as  she  thought  of 
the  Curate  down  the  lane,  and  that  soldier 
son  of  the  Squire  home  on  leave,  who  had 
taken  to  walking  so  slowly  up  the  lane. 
They  might  already  be  on  the  point  of 
proposing.  The  responsibility  was  dread- 
foL  She  was  strongly  tempted  to  send 
Janet  straight  back  to  her  mother's  eara 

And  then  the  girl's  own  calm  determi- 
nation to  marry  Mr.  Christopher  feU  upon 
her  again  like  a  stunning  blow,  and 
paralysed  every  other  thought 

CHAPTER   II. 

^  Fatb  seemed  to  favour  ihe  determina- 
tion. An  accident  with  a  runaway  horse, 
out  of  which  catastrophe  Mr.  Christopher 
had,  fortunately,  safely  extricated  Janet, 
opened  up  an  acquaintanceship  between 
the  Manor  House  and  the  pretty  little 
cottage  in  the  lana 

Mr.  Christopher  had  called  himself  in 
the  evening  to  see  how  Janet  was,  and 
in  her  excitement  and  gratitude,  Miss 
Brown  forgot  all  the  nervousness  that  had 
troubled  her  previously,  concerning  tiie 
making  of  his  acquaintance,  and  received 
him  with  the  sweet  unconsciousness  of 
self,  which  made  her  so  generally  loved. 
The  room  was  dusk,  but  he  knew  that  she 
had  tears  in  her  eyes,  by  her  voice ;  but 
she  did  not  break  down,  and  he  was  in- 
tensely grateful  to  her,  for  he  had  all  a 
man's  horror  of  a  woman's  tears,  and  his 
dislike  to  having  any  action  of  his  own 
made  a  fuss  over. 

Janet  herself  was  quite  able  to  get 
about  again  in  a  day  or  two,  and  in  the 
meantime;  Mr.  Christopher  was  a  daily 
vintor  at  the  door  to  enquire  after  her 
healtii.  His  time  was  fully  taken  up  in 
receiving  and  returning  the  county's  visits, 
and  looking  into  the  business  matters  of 
his  estate ;  but  he  always  found  time  to 
stop  a  moment  at  the  little  gate,  near 
which  he  had  first  seen  the  girl  standing 
in  the  western  sun,  and  to  enquire  after 
her. 

The  ;seoond  time^    however,    that  he 


entered  the  house  was  not  till  a  week  af t< 
the  accident.  Janet,  who  had  been  01 
driving  with  her  aunt,  and  was  sti 
standing  in  the  drawing-room,  heard  h 
voice  at  the  hall  door,  and,  before  Mi 
Brown  knew  what  she  was  dohig,  ran  01 
into  the  hall  to  speak  to  him. 

**0h,  you  must  come  in,  Mr.  Ghri 
topher,"  she  said,  with  flushing  face  an 
grateful  eyes.  "I  have  never  had  a 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  properly  yet 

How  could  he  resist  f  With  a  throbbin 
of  all  his  pulses,  at  the  touch  of  tl 
slender  girl-hand,  he  followed  her  sul 
missively  down  the  Indian-matted  hal 
with  its  quainti  old-fashioned  jars,  int 
the  drawing-room,  where  Miss  Brow 
stood  bending  over  a  table  arranging  som 
violets  in  a  dish.  She  did  not  turn  fc 
a  second,  though  Janet,  in  her  glad,  youn 
voice,  told  her  that  she  had  persuade 
Mr.  Christopher  to  come  in  and  have  te 
with  them.  Then  she  turned  and  greete 
him  with  a  prim  slowness,  which  irritate 
the  girl,  falling  as  it  did  on  her  own  in 
pulsive  eagerness  and  gratitude. 

<'  That's  just  like  an  old  maid  1  The 
are  always  afraid  of  doing  anything  00 
of  the  usual  routine,"  she  thought  i 
warm  disdain,  as  she  rang  for  tea  to  b 
brought  into  the  drawing-room.  "I  ai 
sure  I  might  ask  him  to  come  in,  coi 
sidering  that  he  saved  my  life,  and  is  a 
old  as  father." 

The  words  suddenly  brought  back  to  he 
the  recollection  of  the  determination  sh 
had  stated  so  calmly  to  her  aunt  Oddl 
enough,  she  could  not  think  calmly  of  i 
now.  She  blushed  crimson  and  felt  a  eta 
of  sharp  shame  as  if  she  had  wilfull 
done  Uus  man  who  had  saved  her  life 
great  injary. 

She  came  back  to  where  the  other  tw 
were  sitting,  talking  together  after  th 
fasUon  of  polite  strangers.  Mr.  Chrii 
topher  turned  rather  eagerly  to  her  wit 
some  remark.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  sh 
had  fascinated  him  with  her  beauty  an 
fresh  brightness. 

After  that  Miss  Brown  did  not  say  mucl 
but  sat  quietly  drinking  her  tea,  lutenin, 
to  the  girl's  merry  chatter,  for  Janet 
still  pained  with  that  sense  of  havin 
done  Mr.  Christopher  an  injury,  wa 
exerting  herself  to  please  him,  as  sh 
would  never  have  done  to  win  him  fo 
a  husband ;  and  every  now  and  then  sh 
looked  at  the  girl's  lovely  face,  with  some 
thing  in  her  eyes,  which  if  either  of  thos 
other  two  had  noticed  they  would  not  hav 
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undentood.  Bat  neither  of  the  other  two 
noticed  her  silence.  They  were  both 
absorbed  in  each  other.  Miss  Brown  saw 
this.  A  queer  little  snule,  half  bitter,  half 
self-scomhil,  flickered  across  her  lips,  and 
she  took  oat  from  the  throat  of  her 
dress  a  knot  of  violets  she  had  pinned 
there,  just  as  Mr.  Ohrifitopher  entered  the 
room. 

They  fell  from  her  fingers,  and  Mr. 
Christopher,  rising  at  that  moment,  planted 
a  large,  though  well-shaped  foot  on  them. 
The  action,  his  utter  unconsciousness  of 
the  havoc  he  had  wrought,  his  prosaic  age 
and  appearance,  all  falling  as  they  did  on 
the  mingled  mood  she  was  in,  aroused  in 
her  such  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrousi 
that  she  laughed  outright  The  other  two 
started  and  looked  at  her.  Janet  had  never 
heard  her  aunt  laugh  like  that  before.  It 
was  not  the  gentle,  well-bred,  slightly  pru- 
dish laugh  of  the  old  maid,  who  had  hved 
out  her  life  in  a  narrow  circle  of  refined 
elderly  lady  society ;  but  it  was  the  pretty 
rippling  laughter  of  intense  amusement, 
which  might  have  broken  from  any  girl's 
lips.  Mr.  Christopher  gazed  at  her  for  a 
second  in  intense  amazement^  bewilder- 
ment, even  dismay ;  all  of  which  ended  in 
a  stMdy,  keen  look.  The  magical  effect 
she  had  produced,  brought  Miss  Brown 
sharply  back  to  the  conventionalities  of 
drawing-room  life.  Blushing  hotly,  she 
was  about  to  begin  some  certainly  untruth- 
ful explanation  of  her  singular  behaviour, 
when  she  was  saved  by  Mr.  Christopher 
immediately  taking  up  his  hat  to  depart 
Any  explanation  after  that  would  have 
seemed  foolish.  He  went  away  saying  that 
a  widowed  sister  was  coming  to  keep  house 
for  him  in  a  day  or  two,  and  that  he 
hoped  Miss  Brown  would  do  him  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  her.  There  was  a 
constraint  in  Janet's  pretty  eyes,  when  she 
and  her  aunt  were  left  alone. 

"Aunt !"  she  said  abruptly,  but  rather 
shyly,  **  were  you  laughing  at  us  and  what 
I  said  that  night  at  tea  1  You  don't  know 
how  horrid  I  felt  to-day  when  I  thought 
of  it  You  see—  Well,  I  was  only 
thinking  then  how  poor  we  were,  and 
of  those  dreadful  bills.  But^  to-day, 
I  could  not  help  thinkbg  of  him.  If  I 
marry 

"  Marry  f "  as  Janet  stopped. 

*'  Well,  aunt,  you  see,  he  really  does  seem 
a  little  like — ^the  Curate  for  instance-^and 
of  course  I  am  dreadfully  grateful " 

"So  you  would  marry  him  now  for 
gratitude.    It  is  worse  than  the  other  1 " 


CHAPTER  III. 

Before  six  weeks  ^ere  ended,  it  was 
quite  decided  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
Mr.  Christopher  was  to  marry  Mioa  Janet 
Brown.  Mr.  Christopher's  sister  had 
arrived  at  the  Manor  House,  and  Miaa 
Brown  had  called  on  her,  with  the  result 
that  a  great  intimacy  had  sprang  ap 
between  the  two  families.  It  seemed  as  i£ 
Mr.  Christopher  and  his  sister  could  not 
make  enough  of  the  girl  Scareelj 
a^  day  ^  passed  without  their  meetings 
either  in  their  respective  houaea,  or  at 
some  of  the  many  summer  entertainments 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  the 
gratification  of  the  county,  Mr.  Christopher 
showed  himself  to  be  moat  sociable ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  impreanon 
Janet  had  so  evidently  made  on  him 
caused  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  in 
minds  of  a  matrimonial  complexion.  Bat 
so  long  as  the  engagement  was  not  formally 
announced,  he  was  still  looked  upon  aa  a 
free  man,  and  being  a  rich  man,  waa 
made  much  of  accordingly.  Janet^  whose 
beauty  and  sweetness  had  already  made 
her  a  favourite,  became  still  more  pq^olar 
now  that  such  brilliant  prospects  shone  on 
her.  She  received  more  invitations  than 
ever,  with  the  result  that  she  and  her  aunt 
were  living  in  a  very  whirl  of  gaie^.  For 
Miss  Brown  went  everywhere  with  bw, 
never  willmgly  relinquishing  her  task  of 
chaperoning  the  girl,  for  whose  wdfaze 
she  considered  herself  responsibla 

It  was  June  now.  The  primroses  and 
"pale  daffodils"  had  faded  away,  leaving 
the  warm  flush  of  roses  in  the  land  ;  andit 
seemed  as  if  in  those  six  weeks  a  great 
change  had  come  over  Janet's  life  toa 
The  careless,  unthinking  gladness  of  the 
fichool-girl  had  deepened  and  ripened  into 
the  fuller,  richer  life  of  the  woman,  thoug^» 
as  yet,  she  herself  was  quite  unconsdous  of 
the  change. 

Miss  Brown  wondered  if  the  tender 
devotion,  the  chivalrous  homage,  of  Mr. 
Christopher  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  she  had  nerer 
had  any  daughters  of  her  own  to  chi^eroii, 
that  she  was  so  terribly  anxious  over  the 
responsibility  of  this  pretty  niece.  The 
sight  of  the  penniless  Curate  at  the  end  of 
the  lane  caused  trepidation ;  but  it  was 
nothine  to  what  moved  her  when  she  saw 
Mr.  Christopher  walking  up  the  garden 
pathway.  She  had  written  to  Janet's 
mother,  telling  hw  of  the  matter,  and 
hinting  at  her  fear  that  the  girl,  hi  her 
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anxiety  to  help  at  home,  might  aacrifice 
herself.  Bat  her  mother  had  only  re- 
marked in  answer,  that  Janet  was  to  be 
trusted. 

Bat  they  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  great  temptation  such  a  man  as  John 
Christopher  was.  And  then  the  old  maid's 
thoughts  came  to  a  stand,  and  she  laaghed 
with  a  little  choke  in  her  throat.  He  was 
''old  and  stoat,"  she  kept  forgetting  that. 
She  only  remembered  what  he  had  been, 
when  she  knew  him  in  her  girlhood,  years 
and  years  before,  when  he  had  been  tall  and 
broad-shouldered. 

Perhaps  she  herself  would  have  failed  to 
recognise  in  this  portly,  courteous,  grey- 
haired  man,  the  handsome,  dashing  John 
Christopher  she  had  last  seen,  unless  she 
had  known  who  he  was.  He  had  not 
recognised  her.  But  then  he  had  never 
taken  much  notice  of  her,  even  in  those 
days  of  her  girlhood.  She  had  been  only 
one  of  a  dozen  girls;  not  very  pretty  either, 
and  always  rather  shy,  particularly  when 
in  his  presence. 

He  had  been  one  of  the  few  young  men 
in  the  neighbourhood — a  stranger,  too- 
only  there  on  a  visit  from  that  great  far- 
off,  mysterious  world  of  London.  A  three 
months'  visit,  and  then  he  left  rather 
suddenly,  for  he  said  good-bye  to  scarcely 
any  one.  Everybody  said  that  Molly  Dale, 
the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood,  had 
behaved  badly  to  him,  and  that  was 
the  reason  he  left  so  abruptly.  She  was  a 
desperate  flirty  and  she  had  certainly  en- 
couraged him.  Then  he  had  proposed  and 
bhe  Imd  rejected  him.  So  it  came  out 
afterwards.  After  some  years,  a  relation 
died,  and  left  Miss  Brown  this  cottage,  and 
she  had  come  to  live  in  it. 

Then  she  had  discovered  that  John 
Christopher  and  the  wealthy  owner  of 
Langlanda  were  the  same.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  go  away  again ;  and  then  she 
remembered  that  she  was  not  rich  enough 
not  to  make  use  of  her  legacy,  and  he  was 
away,  and  even  if  he  should  return,  he 
would  not  recognise  in  a  faded  old  maid  of 
forty-eight,  a  girl  whom  he  had  scarcely 
noticed  years  before.  So  she  stayed  on, 
and  he  hlad  come  back  and  had  not  recog- 
nised her.  She  told  herself  that  it  was  a 
very  good  thing,  for  if  he  had,  perhaps  she 
might  have  evoked  unpleasant  memories  of 
what  he  had  suffered  at  Molly  Dale's  hands. 
Somehow  this  contentment  did  not  explain 
a  curious  twiching  at  her  heart-strings, 
when,  on  the  evening  he  had  made  her 
acquaintance   over   Janet's   accident,   he 


looked  at  her  with  grave,  unrecognising 
eyes. 

She  sat  thinking  over  these  past  things 
late  one  afternoon  as  she  sat  alone  in  the 
drawiog-room.  Janet  had  gone  to  a  garden- 
party  with  Mrs,  Foster,  the  Curate's 
mother,  her  aunt  having  a  bad  headache. 
John  Christopher  and  his  sister  would,  of 
course,  be  at  the  garden-party,  and  it  was 
almost  as  certain  that  Janet  would  be  as 
much  with  them  as  with  Mrs.  Foster.  She 
knew  the  girl  would  be  safe  and  happy  with 
them,  and  but  for  the  intense  sensitiveneA 
that  she  had  for  the  girl's  delicacy  in  the 
condition  of  affairs  between  herself  and 
John  Christopher,  would  have  been  quite 
glad  that  she  was  with  them. 

But  she  could  not  bear  Janet  to  be  placed 
in  any  position  which  might  make  her 
choice  di£Scult  when  the  time  came.  She 
was  torn  between  anxiety  for  her  niece's 
happiness  and  John  Christopher's.  For 
she  knew  that  these  two  interests  were 
opposed  to  each  other.  Janet  would  not 
be  a  satisfied,  happy  wife  if  she  married 
John  Christopher  ;  he  would  be  unhappy 
if  she  refused  to  marry  him,  or  did  him 
the  still  greater  wrong  of  marrying  him. 

Perhaps  all  these  anxious  thoughts  had 
made  her  head  worse,  for  she  shrank  a 
little  as  the  sound  of  voices  and  laughter 
broke  the  sunny  stillness  of  her  garden 
outsidei  Janet  had  come  back  from  her 
garden-party,  and  Mr.  Christopher  had 
come  with  her,  not  Mrs.  Foster.  A  sadden 
feeling  of  indignation  that  the  latter  should 
leavd  her  to  be  escorted  home  by  him,  died 
away  as  swiftly,  in  the  thought  that  perhaps 
it  was  all  settled.  He  had  probably  a  right 
to  bring  her  home.  She  stood  for  a  second 
as  she  had  risen  from  her  chair,  her  face 
turned  towards  the  hall  which  they  had 
just  entered.  Then  she  roused  herself,  as 
with  a  slight  effort,  and  went  to  meet  theuf , 
as  Janet,  and  John  Christopher,  and  a 
young  man,  entered  the  drawing-room. 

'*  Did  not  Miss  Foster  come  back  with 
yout "  she  asked,  after  haviag  greeted  Mr. 
Christopher  and  the  young  man  who  was 
introduced  to  her  by  Mr.  Christopher,  as 
his  nephew.  Captain  Hope ;  "  I  thought  she 
was  coming  to  spend  the  evening  with  us." 

"  She  was  quite  done  up  with  the  heat, 
and  so  I  left  her  at  her  house  and  came  on 
alone." 

<'  She  should  have  sent  her  maid  with 
you.  She  knows  that  I  don't  like  you 
walking  alone,"  said  Miss  Brown  with  the 
prim  coldness  which  was  the  only  thing  thbt 
ever  irritated  Janet  against  her. 
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"  Bat  I  wasn't  alone ! "  exclaimed  Janet. 
**  At  least  not  for  long.  Mr.  Christopher 
canght  me  up  at  the  big  elmj''  flashing  one 
of  her  lovely  smiles  np  at  him.  No  man  or 
woman  conld  resist  those  smiles;  neither 
could  John  Christopher. 

"  We  overtook  Miss  Janet,"  he  said, 
with  the  kindly  smile  that  made  man, 
woman,  and  child  respect  and  like  him 
instinctively.  "  My  sister  did  not  go,''  he 
continued,  turning  to  Miss  Brown  again. 
"  She  was  afraid  of  the  heat  too.  Jack  and 
I  had  to  get  out  of  the  dog-cart  and  leave 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  lane,  where,  I 
conclude,  James  is  still  trying  to  persuade 
Firefly  to  pass  that  white  post  We  over- 
took Miss  Janet." 

There  was  something  a  little  anxious  in 
his  face,  as  if  he  were  afraid  Miss  Brown 
would  be  vexed  with  the  girl  for  what  was 
really  his  fault. 

''I  am  very. much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  care  of  her,"  she  said  stiffly. 

He  turned  away  from  her  with  a  slight 
shade  of  disappointment  in  his  face,  to 
Janet,  who  was  talking  with  his  nephew. 

Miss  Brown — accustomed  during  the  last 
(ix  weeks  to  notice  every  sign  in  Janet  and 
John  Christopher — read  on  Captain  Hope's 
face,  intense  admiration  of  the  pretty  girl 
before  him.  But  Janet's  brilliance  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  faded,  and  she  looked 
so  tired  that  Mr.  Christopher  said  "  good- 
bye," giving  a  message  from  his  sister  that 
they  would  take  luncheon  with  them  next 
day. 

**Do  you  think  Captain  Hope  is  hand- 
some % "  asked  Janet  carelessly,  as  she  sat 
at  the  piano  the  same  evening  plajing  little 
snatches  of  dreamy  music. 

"I  don't  think  I  noticed  him  much," 
said  her  aunt. 

"Everybody  was  asking  who  he  was 
this  afternoon,"  said  Janet,  not  quite  so 
carelessly,  and  with  even  a  note  of  irrita- 
tion in  her  voice.  "He  is  a  V.C.  too.  I 
have  never  met  a  V.C.  before,  and  I  was 
so  glad  that  I  played  in  the  same  sett  with 
him.  He  plays  tennis  beautifully ;  and  he 
is  so  nice  about  it,  and  he  doesn't  mind 
whom  he  plays  with.  He  was  so  good  to 
me.  I  played  dreadfully  this  afternoon ; 
but  we  won  everything.  There  was  no 
beating  him." 

**  Did  you  play  tennis  all  the  afternoon t" 
asked  her  aunt. 

"  Nearly,  though  it  was  so  hot.  Then 
Captain  Hope  rowed  me  on  the  lake  to  get 
cool.  Fanny  Pollock  went  with  us," 
hastily  foreseeing  her  aunt's  possible  objec- 


tion. Bat  her  aunt  was  absorbed  in 
another  thought^  awakened  by  that  tennis. 
John  Christopher  did  not  play  tennia,  nor 
did  he  usually  go  out  in  Lady  Pollock's 
little  cockle-shell  of  a  pleasure  boat. 

"What  a  pity  Mrs.  Carew  could  not  go 
this  afternoon  1  "she  said  tentatively.  "Mr. 
Christopher  always  misses  her.  What  did 
he  do  with  himself  f" 

"Oh,  he  looked  after  all  the  eld^ly 
people;"  and  Janet  began  playing  again. 

"Would  you  micd  stopping  a  moment, 
dearl"  said  her  aunt  after  a  pause.  ''I 
want  to  speak  to  you." 

The  girl's  hands  fell  from  the  piano,  and 
she  wheeled  slowly  round  on  the  music- 
stool  to  look  at  her  aunt.  Miss  Brown 
was  sitting  at  her  work-table,  the  shaded 
lamp  on  it  throwing  a  softened  light  on 
her.  She  was  dressed  in  some  becoming 
neutral  tint  suitable  to  her  age.  Her 
hands,  slender  and  beautiful,  were  resting 
on  the  work  which  had  fallen  from  them. 
Her  face  was  faintly  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
were  shining  and  earnest  An  exclamation 
of  wonder  and  affection  broke  from  Janet; 
her  aunt's  appearance  striking  her,  even  at 
this  moment,  when  her  own  heart  was  full  cf 
rebellious,  angry,  ashamed,  self-remorseful 
feelings.  For  sh^  knew  what  her  aunt 
was  going  to  say. 

"  I  want  to  say  something  to  you,  dear. 
Ton  need  not  ask  me  how  I  know  it ;  you 
will  understand,  too,  why  I  say  it.  Bat| 
once,  long  ago,  when  he  was  youn^,  Mr. 
Christopher  loved  a  gbl  as  beautifal  as 
yourself.  She  behaved  very  badly  to  him. 
Today  I  see,  and  I  think  you  see  yourself, 
that  he  loves  you.  Don't  let  him  have  to 
suffer  again." 

Janet  did  not  answer.  She  sat  gazing 
at  her  aunt  for  a  second,  the  breath  coming 
quick  and  fast  through  her  parted  lif  s ; 
then  she  wheeled  suddenly  round  to  the 
piano  again,  and  dashed  into  a  merry 
polka. 

Her  aunt,  startled,  angered,  almost  dh- 
gusted  at  her  heartlessness,  rose  and  left 
the  room. 

The  girl  played  on,  wildly,  reckleasly, 
brOliantly,  imconscious  that  her  aunt  had 
gone,  tiU  her  hands  fell  exhausted  from 
the  keys.  Then  she  turned  round  to  speak ; 
and  if  only  Miss  BrOwn  had  been  there  to 
see,  she  would  have  seen  that  the  look  that 
had  come  into  Janet's  eyes  as  she  spoke  to 
her,  was  still  thera  Terror,  horror,  repug- 
nance, and  a  desperate,  pitiful  appealing. 

"  Does  she  mean  it  f "  she  asked  herself, 
finding  herself  alone.    ^'Does  she  mean 
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that  I  have  gone  so  far  that  I  maet  many 
him  now  1    He  is  so  good  and  so  kind,  and 

I .    Oh,  yes,  it  is  trae  1    I  must  marry 

him  now ! " 

CHAPTEFw  IV. 

July  had  come,  and  was  half  over. 
Captain  Hope  was  still  at  his  ancle's,  and 
the  intimacy  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Manor  House  and  Briar  Cottage  in- 
cluded him  now  in,its  pleasant  comings  and 
goingP. 

At  first  he  was  almost  as  constant  a 
visitor  at  the  cottage  as  his  uncle,  who  was 
very  much  attached  to  him,  alid  always 
liked  to  have  him  with  him.  He  was  very 
popular,  too,  in  the  county,  and  invi- 
tations poured  in  on  him  as  they  did  on 
hifl  uncle. 

The  two  men  were  always  about  together, 
and,  as  Janet  met  Mr.  Christopher  every- 
where, she  naturally  met  Captain  Hope  too. 
Mr.  Christopher  was  so  proud  of  his 
nephew,  so  perfectly  confident  in  his  honour, 
that  he  seemed  almost  to  take  pains  to 
throw  the  two  together. 

Miss  Brown  could  not  account  for  his 
blind  generosity,  for  even  she  was  beginning 
to  see  that  this  handsome  soldier  might 
prove  a  dangerous  rival.  After  all,  Janet 
could  not  see  John  Christopher  as  he  had 
been,  only  as  he  was ;  and  his  nephew  was 
slight  and  young,  and  John  Christopher 
was  old  and  stout  Not  that  Captain 
Hope's  general  conduct  encouraged  her 
anxiety.  After  that  first  week  of  evident 
devoted  admiration,  the  gallant  officer  re- 
lapsed into  cool  indifiference. 

But  there  were  moments  when  Miss 
Brown  surprised  a  Curious  expression  in 
his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  his  uncle,  and  he 
would  turn  strangely  pale  if  Janet  appeared 
suddenly  amongst  them,  or  if  she  brushed 
accidentally  against  him.  Ai  for  Janet 
herself,  she  seemed  to  have  taken  quite  a 
dislike  to  him.  She  contradicted  him; 
treated  him  with  coldness  —  almost  to  dis- 
courtesy. But  there  had  come  into  her 
eyes  a  haunted,  harassed  look,  which  was 
all  the  more  perceptible  when  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Christopher.  And  one 
day,  after  her  aunt  had  been  praisbg  some 
fresh  act  of  kindly  thonghtfulness  on  his 
part,  ahe  broke  into  a  storm  of  tears,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.  Miss  Brown  saw 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  with 
her  heart  full  of  the  remembrance  of  what 
John  Cltfistopher  had  suffered  once  before, 
she  feared  terribly  for  him  now. 


And  he  was  so  blindly  confident  in  this 
nephew !  He,  the  chief  concerned,  seemed 
the  only  one  unconscious  of  the  intense 
excitement  burning  beneath  the  calm  sur- 
face of  ttieir  daily  social  intercourse.  Miss 
Brown  felt  as  if  they  were  all  walking  over 
a  mine,  which  might  be  sprung  at  any 
moment,  by  a  chance  word  or  look,  dealing 
disaster  and  misery  to  all. 

Her  fears  were  only  too  well  founded. 
One  July  evening,  as  she  walked  between 
her  carnations  in  the  starlight,  a  slender 
girl-figure  came  swiftly  through  the  little 
wicket  gate  at  the  end  of  tne  path.  It 
was  Janet,  and  she  caaght  her  aunt  by  the 
arm. 

'^Oh,  auntl  aunt!"  she  cried,  in  a 
broken,  breathless  voice,  which  choked 
now  and  then  into  a  sob.  "Let  me  go 
away  to-morrow !  Oh !  how  shall  I  tell 
you  9  Captain  Hope — ^we  did  not  know — 
we  have  tried  so  hard,  too,  not  to  care 

for Ohi  don't  blame  him.    I  goaded 

him  into  it.  I  was  so  cruel  and  bitter  to- 
night as  he  brought  me  home — ^and  before 
we  knew  what  Imd  happened,  it  all  came 
out.  Oh,  don't  look  at  me  with  such 
angry  eyes!  I  feel  so  miserable,  so 
wicked  !  And  Jack,  too.  Bat  I  have  sent 
him  away  for  ever.  I  will  not  marry  him. 
But  I  will  not  marry  anyone  else — I  could 
not  And  I  have  been  so  wicked  to  Mr. 
Christopher  1  Ton  must  see  him,  aunt,  and 
tell  him ;  he  is  coming  to-morrow.  For 
Jack  said  that  this  morning,  as  they  walked 
together,  Mr.  Christopher  said  suddenly, 
'I  will  ask  her  to-morrow.'  And  when 
Jack  asked  him,  'WhomT  he  looked 
astonished,  as  if  he  did  not  know  he^  had 
spoken  aloud,  and  then  said,  with  a  smile — 
that  Jack  said  made  him  feel  as  if  he  would 
rather  have  been  knocked  down — '  Why, 
Miss  Brown,  of  course.' " 

"And  after  this,  Captain  Hope  per- 
Biatcd " 

'*  Oh,  indeed,  aunt,  he  could  not  help  it. 
But  he  sees  as  I  do.  Mr.  Christopher  has 
been  so  good  to  him.  Only  he  thinks  that 
by- and -by — but  I  tell  him,  never  I 
never  1  But  when  Mr.  Christopher  comes 
to-morrow,  will  you  tell  him,  from  me, 
that  I  am  the  wickedest,  most  ungrateful, 
most  miserable  girl  in  existence ;  but  that 
I  am  going  away.  For  I  did  try  to  make 
him  like  me.  And  now  I  would  rather 
die  than  marry  him  1 " 

Janet  left  the  cottage  early  next  day, 
and  all  that  morning,  and  till  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Miss  Brown  waited  for  Mr. 
Christopher,  her  heart  shrinking  within 
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'*  Bat  I  wasn't  alone ! "  exclaimed  Janets 
*^  At  least  not  for  long.  Mr.  Christopher 
caught  me  up  at  the  big  elmj"  flashing  one 
of  her  lovely  smiles  up  at  him.  No  man  or 
woman  could  resist  those  smiles;  neither 
could  John  Christopher. 

"  We  overtook  Miss  Janet/'  he  said, 
with  the  kindly  smile  that    made 


^ent  had  nearly 


all  about  his 


^ihir\^ 


^""^  wtisfied  with 


mfl' 
woman,  and  child  respect  and  like  ^ 
instinctively.     "  My  sister  did  not  g 
continued,  turning  to  Mies  Browr 
' '  She  was  afraid  of  the  heat  too. 
I  had  to  get  out  of  the  dog-car  t 

it  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^  • 

conclude,  James  is  still  trv'        :';  ^^^ 

Firefly  to  pass  that  whit*^         '  ^'/*  ■-^. 

took  Miss  Janef  •  ^  >  ' 

There  was  someth'    .  -    .//^Jj 
his  face,  as  if  he  v         d^^      Ai,<Jy. 
would  be  vexed  "^     "  J.,,hii^- 
really  his  fault 

"I  am  ver 
your  care  of     .;,.Jr^>J"2jkad.  he  kept 

Heturr     y/>  ^  ^.  fj^ing  manner. 
shade  of   ,' >^^^i^^an  the^^  car- 
.i^J^jM^!^  to  gardening,  and 
^1/^  ^  Te^intervals  of  killing 
^^€>^Tl^n^^  ^'l  friends  from 

)f*^tilrl^^  Eight's  mail,  nearly 
'^  ^f  ^j  0^;  and  talked  some  bosh 
TiT  ^/  jj/^uJy  to  rejoin  his  regiment 
""'^^^'^iid  communication  between 
^^d  ^  commanding  officer,  I 
^  there  was  no  talk  of  it  before 
'^'t'itfid  no  post  after." 

'        n  gazed  at  him  frightened. 
"Zfflect  unconsciousness    of   his  fate 
IM  her.   She  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
into  the  breach. 


Janet  has  gone,  too,  this  morning.'' 
John  Christopher  stared  at  her  in  be- 
Ijdered  amazement  and  dismay ;  then  he 
w^M  to  understand. 

T<  Good  Heavens  1 "  he  ejaculated  at  last, 
(<  ^n  vnu  mean  to  say  that  they  have 
^^BrrelledT' 

^   ••  Quarrelled  1 "     She  thought  his  brain 
^as  turned. 

•*  Yes.  I  was  an  old  fool,  I  dare  say ;  but 
you  know  Jack  has  been  like  a  son  tome 

jtud and well,  there's  no  fool  like 

an  old  fooL     I  fell  quite  in  love  with  Miss 


Janet,  and  thought  of  Jack  and  had  him 
down.  I  sent  him  to  take  her  home  last 
itight  after  dinner,  thinking  it  was  quite 
tioio  they  came  to  an  understanding, 
and  I  thought  you  would  forgive  it  for 

on  CO,  and  tnen "     He  stopped.     She 

was  trembling  from  head  to  foot     Her  lipa 


tion.    Bat    her 

another  thought 

John  Christ'^       ^  /oigot 

did  he  u'  /-others. 

littler  ^1    Letticel    You  will  lot 

'  -^itiSLt  for  the  sake  of  old  times," 

^\x'lont  rushed  back  over  her  face 
'  V^  /at  up,  all  famtness  gone,  staring 
,fJ/0  as  if  he  had  been  a  ghost 
. '  f  .'i'oa  recognised  me  1 " 
v57  Be  laughed  a  ^strange  laugh — pathetic, 
ntmuBod,  aad. 

J  '*  Yes ;  not  the  first  day.  You  see  I  wm 
not  prepared  by  the  name — it  is  not  an  un- 
common surname,  and  I  had  not  heard 
your  Christian  one.  Janet  only  called  you 
aunt.  And  then  I  always  expected  that  if 
ever  I  did  meet   you  again  it  would  be 

as But  the  next  aitemoon  I  eama, 

when  you  laughed,  I  remembered  then 
the  Lettice  I  used  to  know  long  ago,  shy, 
flushing,  grave,  but  breaking  now  and 
again  into  that  joyous  little  laugh,  like 
the  notes  of  a  bird.  And  then  I  discovered 
that  you  were  Lettice  Brown  stiU.  Why 
did  not  you  marry  Tom  Hargreaveal" 

"  Tom  Hargreavesl"  vainly  endeavouring 
for  a  moment  to  remember  who  Tom 
Hargreaves  was. 

Her  eyes  showed  how  true  her  bewil- 
derment was.  He  suddenly  read  a  whola 
history  in  them. 

"  And  so  Molly  Dale  told  me  a  lie,"  he 
said  quietly,  but  his  eyes  glowing.  "  She 
said  you  were  engaged  to  that  red-haired 
curata  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that 
night ;  but  I  went  away  then,  and  thia 
is  the  end  1 "  with  a  sudden  atirring  of 
bitter  pathos  at  the  thought  of  all  the 
years  wasted  for  a  lie. 

<<  But  MoUy  Dale  1" 

<^  Molly  1''  with  angry  impatience.  '^I 
loved  you,  and  my  love,  disaj^inted 
though  it  was,  has  never  let  me  care  enough 
for  any  other  woman  to  make  her  my  wife. 
I  will  not  say  that  I  have  'gone  softly  mil 
the  days  of  my  lif&'  My  me  has  been  a 
happy  one — since  time  softened  the  pain. 
But  when  I  met  you  again,  I  knew  it  had 
missed  Eomethmg.  Now  I  ask  you  to 
make  it  up  to  me.     Be  my  wife." 

*'  John !    Oh,  John ! " 

But  he  caught  her  hands,  if  not  with  the 
old  impetuous  passion  of  youth,  still  with 
a  touch  strong  and  steady. 

<*I  cannot  ask  you  to  fall  in  love  with 
me  to*day.  I  am  over  sixty" — with  a 
laugh. 

"  But  I  am  forty-eight " 

''  Lettice  still,  only  wiUi  thirty  years  of 
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make  yoa  dearer.    Be- 

^>vring  old,    and   have 

remembrance  of  yoa. 

nj  need  I " 

-«  I  who  dare  not 

'D,  somehow,  it 

ner,  and  then  he 

.ad  loved  him  from 

\  was    extremely    disap* 

*  uo  Eay  displeased.       Bat  it 

v^erj  soon  to  Mrs.  John  Ghristo- 

^eetness  and  hospitality;  and  when 

^iind  oat  that  it  was  an  old  romance, 

^egon  long  ago  when  she  was  a  girl  of 

Eeventeen,  and  that  this  was  only  its  ending, 

it  grew  quite  ecstatia 

Besides,  it  had  soon  another  marriage 
to  rejoice  over,  and  there  was  no  flaw  of 
age  or  fitness  here,  for  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  Janet  and  Captain  Hope  were 
a  perfect  bride  and  bridegroom. 


LETITIA'S    LOVER. 
By  ELLEN  MULLEY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Francis  Strange  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  individuals,  of  whom  rela- 
tions and  friends,  who  should  know  a 
man  best,  persist  in  formbg  expectations. 
I  do  not  know  what  they  had  to  go  upon, 
but  at  school,  college,  when  launched  into 
the  world,  it  was  still  the  same.  Francis 
never  realised  any  one  of  them ;  but  his 
friends  never  gave  up  the  habit,  until, 
rather  early  in  life,  he  died,  and  then  they 
left  off  expecting  things  any  more.  And 
then  Francis  Strange  did  what  he  certainly 
had  ^'  not  '*  been  expected  to  do ;  he  left  a 
little  daughter  behind  him.  It  was  the 
only  thing,  it  turned  out,  that  he  had  to 
leave ;  and  he  left  her  in  the  handsomest 
manner  to  his  aunt.  Miss  Honoria  Stranga 
No  one  had  ever  heard  of  his  marriage, 
and  his  wife,  it  appeared,  was  dead.  Miss 
Strange — ^who  lived  in  other  days,  was 
something  more  than  middle-aged  at  forty, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  world  outside 
the  small  market-town  in  which  she  had 
been  bom — did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
While  her  friends  were  wondering  what 
the  reserved,  stem-faced  woman  would  do, 
thus  suddenly  called  upon.  Miss  Honoria 
bad  packed  up  her  best  black  gown,  and, 
before  they  had  done  wondering,  hjid  put 
herself  into  the  coach  for  London.  In  a 
couple  of   days^  Miss  Strange  was  back 


again  in  Blickstoo,  bringing  liitle  Laliiia 
with  her.  Then  the  wondering  began 
again.  How  would  the  blue-ejed  mite  of 
four  they  now  saw  daily  trotting  by  the 
spare,  straight-backed  figure  Biickston  was 
so  famUiar  with,  find  life  in  the  formal 
household  of  Silent  Street! — that  street  of 
awful  respectability,  where  the  echoes  for 
ever  slumbered,  and  where  the  blind- 
shadowed  house  stood,  with  an  air  of  even 
more  awful  respectability  than  its  neigh- 
bours, its  echoes  certainly  never  yet 
awakened  by  voice,  or  footfall  lighter,  or 
more  youthful  than  Miss  Honoria's  own. 
Those  who  visited  with  Miss  Strange 
wondered  still  more.  The  child  laughed 
and  danced  about  the  gloomy  house, 
climbed  unrebukei  the  prim,  unaccustomed 
knees,  and  laid  her  soft  cheek  upon  the 
bombazine  -  clad  bosom,  beneath  which 
there  must  have  beaten  a  heart  very  much 
like  other  hearts,  in  spite  of  the  starched 
and  formal  ways  of  its  owner. 

But  Miss  Honoria  ruled  Letitia,  never- 
theless, as  she  raled  her  house,  soberly, 
and,  as  she  believed,  justly.  The  church- 
goings  three  times  on  Sunday,  and  on 
two  week-day  evenings,  with  occasional 
missionary  meetings  tibrown  in,  were,  I 
fear,  privileges  which  Letitia,  as  time  went 
on,  did  not  appreciate  as  she  ought. 

The  Bector  of  the  parish,  who  was  a 
pretty  constant  visitor  to  the  house  in 
Silent  Street,  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  could 
not  bear.  She  objected  to  his  being  short, 
and  stout,  and  bald,  and  to  his  head 
shining  so  much.  I  cannot  defend  Letitia. 
It  brought  upon  her  the  severest  repri- 
mand she  had  ever  known ;  after  which 
she  wisely  kept  her  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  Bector  of  Saint  Timothy  to  herself. 
But  she  loved  him  none  the  more,  and  was, 
indeed,  destined  to  love  him  something 
less. 

But  Letitia's  life  was  not  all  church- 
going  and  missionary  meeting.  Daring 
the  winter  there  would  sometimes  be  as 
many  as  six  or  seven  tea-parties  in  the 
place  which  Miss  Honoria — though  more 
than  a  little  doubtfully — ^permitted  Letitia 
to  attend,  and  at  which  the  girl  met  (and 
here  it  was  Miss  Honoria's  doubts  came  in) 
the  select  youth  of  Biickston,  bashfully 
admiring  in  very  high  -  shouldered  blue 
coats  and  dreadfully  tight  pantaloons,  as 
was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  But  Letitia 
only  laughed  at  her  admirers,  and  we  all 
know  what  that  means;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  but  for  Aunt  Honoria  sprain- 
ing her  ankle  on  the  steps,  of  the  Town 
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Hall,  where  she  had  been  attending  the 
last  meeting  of  the  season,  Letitia,  pretty 
and  charmiDg  as  ahe  was,  might  never 
have  had  a  lover  of  her  own  at  all 


CHAPTER  11. 

One  would  not  say,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  that  there  was  any  par- 
ticular picturesqneness  in  a  flat  stretch  of 
apparently  interminable  shingle,  fringed 
by  a  low  ridge  of  coarse  grass  grown  sand, 
with  a  background  of  country  so  flat  as  not 
to  be  even  visible.  True,  there  was  a  fore- 
ground of  blue,  sparkling  sea,  that  whitened 
and  broke  with  a  never-ceasing  swish  and 
murmur  along  the  miles  of  shoie.  There 
was  also,  about  midway  between  point  and 
point,  a  group  of  whitewashed  fishermen's 
cottages,  smaU  and  tumble-down,  but  flash- 
ing back  the  morning  sun.  A  little  lower 
down,  the  grey  walls  of  a  Martello  tower, 
and  farther  still,  away  upon  the  eastern 
cliff',  where  the  land  begins  to  rise  at  last^ 
a  sturdy  Ughthouse.  More  claims  than 
this  to  the  picturesque  the  place  had  none ; 
and  yet  it  chanced  that,  on  a  fair  May 
morning — ^nowhow  many  years  agol — when 
inland  newly-opened  leaves  were  ^waving, 
and  hedge  and  orchard,  blossosx-starred, 
flung  their  odours  over  meadow  and 
roadside,  two  figures  were  seated  on  the 
slightly  shelving  shingle,  industriously  at 
woik  with  sketching-board  and  colours. 

Between  the  two — a  young  man  and  a 
girl— there  was  a  discreet  distance,  which, 
as  the  minutes  stole  on,  neither  attempted 
to  lessen.  The  girl  had  her  back  turned 
on  her  unknown  companion  of  the  brush ; 
too  hard  at  work  even  to  remember  his 
near  neighbourhood.  It  was  very  hard  work, 
indeed,  to  all  appearance.  The  pretty, 
pouting  lips  were  tightly  closed,  the  smooth 
white  forehead  puckered  into  a  severely- 
critical  frown;  but  at  last  the  drawing 
was  put  aside,  the  white  forehead  smoothed 
itself,  the  pretty  mouth  lost  its  severely 
virtuous  expression,  the  blue  eyes  smiled 
and  sparkled  like  the  sea.  The  toiling 
artist  was  lost^  fled,  and  here  was  only 
youth  and  idlenees — ^yonth,  golden-haired, 
blue-eyed,  watching  the  breaking  waves, 
and  lazily  content.  The  unfinished  sketch 
—the  lighthouse  patiently  waiting  in  the 
distance — was  quite  forgotten.  The  girl 
had  laid  aside  her  bonnet  too.  It  was  a 
dreadfully  big  one,  and  had  quite  hidden 
the  wearer  from  her  fellow  artist  working 
away  in  the  rear. 


He  had  suddenly  become  lazy,  too.  Ufa 
hand  unconsciously  stopped ;  hia  eyee  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  girlish  figure  in  the 
foreground,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  Presently  a  little  fitful  sea-breeze 
came  and  lifted  the  softly-curling  hair,  md 
began  flattering  the  scanty  folds  of  the 
girTs  cotton  frock,  which  was  pale  yellow, 
and  had  pink  rosebuds  all  over  it ;  then 
passed  to  the  bonnet-string?,  which  were 
also  pink;  and  at  last  to  the  big  bonnet 
itself,  which  it  handled  in  a  very  uncere- 
monious manner,  and,  before  its  owner  was 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  was  boldly 
trundling,  hoop-fashion  towards  the  watch- 
ing idler  in  the  background. 

In  another  moment  both  were  on  their 
feet,  the  vagrant  bonnet  hopping,  skipping, 
with  tantalising  seconds  of  rest,  between 
them.  The  two  young  people  came  laugh- 
ing towards  one  another — Chopping,  skip- 
ping, resting,  like  the  bonnet  It  was  almost 
at  the  young  man's  feet.  A  quick  dart  of 
the  mahlstick,  and  the  runaway  wassecured, 
transfixed  I 

"  What  have  I  donel "  he  cried  ruefully, 
as  he  lifted  it,  the  pink  strings  flattering 
reproachfully  in  the  oreeze.  The  girl  conld 
not  answer  him  for  laughing. 

"Doesn't  it  really  signify T'  said  the 
owner  of  the  mahl-stick,  considerably  re- 
Ueved. 

"  No,  no,  not  a  bit ;  I  can  nukke  it  all 
right  in  three  minutea" 

And  the  bonnet  was  lifted  from  the 
stick,  its  wound  deftly  closed,  and,  In 
another  moment,  the  pink  strings  were 
being  tied  determinedly  under  the  rounded 
chin.  The  young  artist  stood  admiringly 
by,  wondering  more  and  more  who  this  bit 
of  innocent  girlhood  might  be,  appearing 
so  suddenly  and  goddess-like  upon  this 
little-frequented  shore. 

"  May  I  see  your  work  t "  he  asked  hesi- 
tatingly, as  they  turned  their  steps  towards 
the  spot  where  Letitia's  hastOy-abandoned 
block  and  colour-box  lay  in  some  disorder. 

"  Oh,  please  don't  call  it  that  1"  the  girl 
cried.    •'  You  don't  know  what  it  is  like.'' 

But  her  companion  had  already  possessed 
himself  of  the  sketch.  He  stood  looking 
at  it  quite  seriously  for  a  moment^  and 
then->he  could  not  help  himself— he  burst 
into  quite  a  peal  of  laughter. 

<<  Is  itreaUy  quite  as  bad  as  that  T' eried 
our  poor  Letitia — ^for,  of  course,  it  was 
Letitia. 

"  It  is  not  bad  at  all,"  cried  the  young 
man,  red,  remorseful  "  I  have  done  qnite 
as  bad  myself,  and  worse--a  great  deal 
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wona  How  you  mast  hate  me  1  Fint  your 
bonnet,  and  now- " 

"Oh,  don't r*  cried  Letitia,  <<it  is  I 
who  was  Btapid,  foolish.  Bat  I  do  not 
really  mind.  If  only  yoa  will  tell  me  what 
is  really  wrong  i '' 

The  yoang  fellow's  eyes  were  twinkling 
again. 

"Well,  yoa  see,"  he  said  gravely,  "it's 
the  colouring  which  is  a  little^well, 
alarming.  It  generally  is  the  colouring. 
A  few  good  spongings,  now,  would  soon 
make  a  wonderful  difference.  May  I  show 
you  what  to  do  with  it  9 " 

And  Letitia's  newly-made  friend  dropped 
on  to  the  shingle,  and  calmly  set  himself  to 
efface  the  morning's  work.  Poor  Letitia 
placed  herself  behind  him.  The  young 
fellow  could  not  see  the  wistful  ejes,  nor 
did  he  guess  at  the  innocent  pain  in  her 
heart,  with  which  the  young  girl  watched 
his  ruthless  hand. 

He  chattered  cheerfully  over  his  work, 
and  Letitia  found  herself  chattering  back, 
earing,  too,  a  little  less.  I  think  I  know 
a  little  of  what  poor  Letitia's  work  was 
like.  Most  of  us,  I  suppose,  have  some- 
where or  other  come  across  those  artless 
efforts  of  how  long  ago  1  They  hang  here 
and  there  in  their  little  black  frames  still, 
the  weakly  outlines  faded,  the  colours 
kindly  softened  by  Time's  tender  hand,  and 
moat  of  us,  I  think,  can  guess  at  the  little 
thrill  of  pride  with  which  the  artists, 
whose  fingers  work  no  longer,  looked  upon 
their  efforts. 

There  was  not  much  for  Letitia  to  look 
at  when  her  companion  rose  at  last 

"  There,"  he  said  gaUy,  "we  wiU  make 
a  fresh  start  to-morrow.  You  are  going  to 
let  me  give  you  lessons,  you  know.  I  shall 
be  here  another  month,  at  least.  It  is  not 
the  most  picturesque  spot  in  the  world, 
bui  I  get  plenty  of  sea  and  cloud  effects, 
and  that  is  what  I  wank  Yoa  will 
comeT' 

The  young  fellow  spoke  eagerly  enough, 
but  Letitia  made  no  answer.  She  was 
not  looking  at  him,  for  the  moment  not 
even  thinking  of  him. 

"  To-morrow,''  he  had  said,  and  suddenly 
it  was  Aunt  Honoria  whom  she  saw,  of 
whom  she  was  thbking — Aunt  Honoria, 
who  wanted  to  be  kind  and  just,  but  who 
thought  so  many  pleasant  things  were 
wrong.  Why,  if  only  this  chance  meeting 
of  to-day  were  known,  the  very  shore  itself 
would  be  forbidden. 

Letitia's  new-found  friend — who  in  the 
half-hour'a  innooent  chatter  over  the  de- 


molished drawing,  had  learnt  something  of 
the  girl's  surroundings,  of  Miss  Honoria, 
and  the  staid,  starched  household  in 
Silent  Street ;  of  the  sprained  ankle  that 
had  brought  aunt  and  niece  to  the  farm 
close  by — ^knew  pretty  well  what  the 
clouded  face  meant  Bat  he,  at  least,  was 
not  going  to  give  way  to  Aunt  Honoria. 

"What  is  itt"  he  said,smUing,  though  a 
little  anxious.  "  Surely  you  are  not  afraid 
to  promise  1  You  do  not  think  I  would 
ask  you  if  it  were  really  wrongi  *' 

Letitia  looked  up  now.  A  young  honest 
face  was  bent  on  hers,  a  pair  of  blue  eyes, 
clear  and  candid  as  her  own,  smUed  down 
on  her.  A  strong,  warm  young  hand 
dapsed  hers.  Afraid  1  How  could  she  be 
afraid) 

**  You  are  going  to  promise  me  1 "  the 
young  man  cried  brightly. 

Letitia  hesitated  no  lonser.  "  Yes,"  she 
answered  softly,  smiling  back  at  him,  "I 
promise." 

CHAPTER  III. 

Did  our  great-grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, I  wonder,  find  life  such  a  very 
dull  affair  1  Our  Letitia,  who  knew  no- 
thing beyond  Blickston  and  its  tea-parties, 
contrived,  I  think,  to  be  tolerably  happy. 
She  was  naturally  light-hearted ;  her  face 
generally  wore  a  dimpling  smile ;  her  fresh 
young  voice  and  girlish  laughter  echoed 
through  the  sombre  house  in  Silent  Street. 
Miss  Honoria,  as  we  know,  took  life  more 
seriously ;  but  though  she  might  now  and 
then  look  reprovingly,  she  would  not^  in 
her  heart,  for  worlds  have  silenced  voice 
or  laughter. 

The  girl  was  smiling  on  her  way  now 
across  the  fields.  She  had  had  the  first 
adventure  of  her  life.  It  was  a  very 
innocent  little  adventure,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  wonderful.  But  then  everything 
was  wonderful  this  glorious  May  morning. 
To  Letitia's  young  limbs  it  seemed  it  was 
air,  not  solid  and  slightly  uneven  earth,  she 
walked  upon.  And  then  how  sweet  the 
air  was  1  Mingling  with  the  smell  of  the 
sea  came  the  scent  of  thorn  and  apple 
blossom,  and  all  the  wondrous  odours  of 
the  land.  The  farm  with  its  out-buildings 
and  orchards  was  in  full  sight  now. 

Letitia  stood  a  moment  gazing  at  the 
old  grey-stone  house.  The  sunshine  seemed 
dimmed  a  little  as  she  looked.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  young  life,  she  was  going 
to  meet  Aunt  Honoria  with  an  unknown 
something  between  them,  or  at  least  there 
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was  a  Bomething  to  be  held  back.  Poor 
Letitia,  who  would  have  gladly  opened  oat 
her  heart  over  the  momiDg's  innocent 
little  adventure,  was  neither  wise  enough 
nor  worldly  enough  to  console  herself,  as 
she  might  otherwise  have  done. 

It  was  Aunt  Honoria — whose  life  had 
been  so  narrow,  whose  views  were  narrower 
still,  whose  notions  of  propriety  were  so 
severe,  so  rigid — who  was,  as  I  think, 
answerable  for  all  the  want  of  openness  now, 
and  in  the  days  that  followed.  But  Letitia 
could  not  stand  gazing  at  the  old  farm- 
house for  the  rest  of  the  day.  She  went 
boldly  in,  striving,  a  little  unsuccessfully,  to 
feel  and  look  as  usual 

Miss  Honoria,  who  was  waiting  dinner, 
welcomed  her  a  little  reprovingly.  Letitia 
made  no  excuses.  Her  conscience  was 
troubling  her.  She  could  not  eat  her 
dinner.  She  saw  her  aunt  watching  her, 
silent  but  anxious.  The  girrs  cheeks 
flashed,  her  heart  gave  a  little  reproachful 
throb. 

"It  is  only  that  I  am  not  hungry,  Aunt 
Honoria,"  she  said,  a  little  stammeringly. 
*'  I  think,  perhaps,  it  was  the  sun." 

*^  If  the  sun  is  going  to  prevent  you 
eating  your  dinner,  Letitia,  I  must  forbid 
your  going  down  to  the  beach,"  Miss 
Honoria  said  severely.  "  There  is  plenty 
of  shade  in  the  orchard." 

"  In  the  orchard  1  Oh  1  Aunt  Honoria," 
cried  Letitia  in  dismay.  ''And  I  have 
done — that  is,  I  have  begun — a  sketch. 
I  am  going  to  make  a  picture  of  the  light- 
house." 

"  Well,  you  must  be  more  careful,  then. 
I  am  glad  yon  have  found  an  occupation. 
You  know  about  idle  hands,  Letitia  9 " 

Guilty  Letitia  made  no  answer,  and 
Miss  Honoria  went  on. 

*'  I  dare  say  it  is  very  pleasant  on  the 
beach  such  a  day  as  this ;  pleasanter  than 
np  here,  no  doubt.  I  hope  before  very 
long  I  may  be  able  to  get  so  far  and  see 
you  at  your  work." 

Letitia  tried  to  say  she  hoped  so  too. 
She  wanted  to  say  it,  to  mean  it.  Why 
did  she  feel  as  if  she  could  do  neither  1  How 
horrible  it  was  I  If  the  events  of  this 
morning  were  going  to  make  her  deceitful 
and  wicked  like  this,  she  should  wish  she 
had  never  seen  the  beach,  had  never  met 
the  new-found  friend  who  would  be  daily 
looking  for  her  there.  Miss  Honoria — 
who  had  never  condescended  to  anything 
more  luxurious  than  her  own  stiff  and 
straight-backed  chair — had  made  her  way 
painfully  to  the  sofa  j  Letitia  helping  her. 


<«Let  me  read  to  you,  aunt,"  the  girl 
cried.  She  could  not  be  remorseful,  re- 
pentant enough. 

*'  Thank  you,  Letitia,"  said  Miss  Honcnia 
from  the  sofa.  "  '  The  Memoirs,  dii^ter 
v.,  if  you  will  be  so  kind."  It  was  a 
dreadful  little  book,  but  our  Letitia  read 
bravely  on. 

From  the  open  window,  by  which  she 
sat,  she  could  hear  the  bees  busy  amofog 
the  apple  blossoms  in  the  orchard  close  by  ; 
further  away  the  murmur  of  the  sea.  The 
elder  woman  on  the  sofa  heard  them  toa 
Then  they  faded,  and  Miss  Honoria  was 
in  the  land  of  dreams.  Then  the  yocmg 
voice  stopped ;  the  book  slipped  unnoticed 
to  the  floor.  Letitia,  too,  was  dreaming — 
dreaming  the  sweet  vague,  waking  dreams 
that  only  youth  can  know. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  days  of  sweet  May  sunshine  and 
spring  airs  stole  softly  on.  To  Letitia  it 
seemed  that  no  sunshine  had  ever  been  so 
bright,  no  days  had  ever  sped  so  awifdy 
by.  Miss  Strange  was  still  a  prisoner  at 
the  farm  —  that  is,  she  got  no  fardier 
than  her  seat  in  gaiden  or  orchard.  Each 
afternoon  Letitia  plodded  dutifully  through 
**  The  Memoirs  "  to  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees ; 
but  each  morning  found  her  by  the  shore. 
Olaude  Ainslie  (have  I  told  you  that  was 
the  young  painter's  name,  and  that  L^tia 
thought  no  one  had  ever  had  so  beaulifiil 
a  onel)  was  of  course  there  too  —  but 
then  he  was  responsible  to  no  one.  Maatar 
and  pupil  set  themselves  steadily  to  work ; 
at  first,  no  doubt^  with  the  very  beat 
intentions.  Perhaps  Letitia  waa  not  a 
very  promising  pupil:  I  cannot  my.  I 
only  know  that  little  by  little  the  energy 
relaxed ;  the  hands  grew  idk ;  the  wet 
stretch  of  glistening  slungle,  the  stiff  light- 
house beyond,  less  and  less  interesting ; 
until  at  last,  and  alas  1  there  was  nothing 
but  the  very  best  intentions  left  Yes, 
there  was  something  else — aomething  that 
had  crept  with  soft,  lulling  footatepa  in 
and  had  drawn  the  two  happy,  foolish  young 
people  together,  with  a  band  atioDger, 
sweeter,  than  all  the  art  <rf  the  agea  ever 
could  have  done. 

But  the  sweetest  moments  are  ever  the 
moat  fleeting,  and  Nemesis,  flat-footed  and 
a  little  out  of  breath,  was  abeady  atepping 
down  upon  the  two  in  the  shape  ci  the 
Bev.  Josiah  Barker,  Letitia's  old  enemy 
and  the  fieot<Mr  of  Saint  Timothy. 
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Clande  had  already  laughed  over  his 
stoat  figure  and  baldi  alunuig  head.  He 
had,  of  oonrse,  heard  all  about  Bliokaton, 
its  tea-parties,  and  the  youns  gentlemen 
who  attended  them.  He  had  pretended 
even  to  be  jealous  of  young  Mr.  Bacon  at 
the  bank,  wad  young  ISi,  Rust,  Dr.  Kersey's 
assistant,  who  had  nearly  quarrelled  about 
Letitia,  but  whose  feet  he  Knew  very  well 
had  never  been  permitted  to  cross  the 
sacred  threshold  in  Silent  Street  But 
Letitia's  lover  also  knew  full  well  that  that 
same  threah(dd  would  be  as  certainly  for- 
bidden to  his  own.  That  it  was  as  Letitia's 
lover  he  claimed  entrance  there  would  only 
close  the  dragon*gaarded  doors  the  more 
determinedly  against  him. 

So  tiie  two  innocent  young  sinners, 
sometimes  wildly  happy,  laughing,  reckless 
of  anything  beyond  to-day;  at  others^ 
plunged  into  hopeless  depths  and  despair, 
decided  to  face  the  future  with  their  secret 
still  between  thent  Separation,  banish- 
menti  could  be  better  faced  than  Miss 
Honoria.  At  the  bare  saggestion,  poor 
Letitia's  pink  shell -tinted  cheek  went 
ghostly  whita  The  child— she  was  but 
seventeen  as  yet — loved  her  aunt  well  and 
loyally ;  but  she  knew  the  severely  rigid 
stern-willed  woman  too  well,  and  how 
worse  than  useless  any  feeble  word  of  hers 
would  be  in  a  matter  such  as  this. 

The  young  man  would  have  been  braver 
bat  for  Letitia's  sake,  who  would  have  to 
stay  and  bear.  Well,  they  were  both  young, 
and  could  wait 

''  It  need  not  be  for  so  very  long," 
Claude  consoled  himself  by  saying. 
"  When  I  get  back  to  London  I  shidl  set 
to  work  in  earnest  I  shall  not  wait  to  be 
rich  or  to  make  a  name,  Letitia,"  he  went  on 
seriously.  ''And  you  will  not  mind  bring 
a  poor  artist's  wife  t " 

*'  I  shall  not  mind  anything — anything 
— ^if  only  you  go  on  caring  for  me,"  poor 
Letitia  cried. 

"  As  if  I  could  ever  do  anything  else  ! 
Tou  must  believe  in  me  and  trust  me  stUl, 
dear ;  even  if  the  waiting  should  be  longer 
than  we  think." 

The  two  were  standing  by  the  water's 
edge ;  the  waves  were  rippling  with  a  little 
tired  murmur  at  their  feet  Claude  had 
one  of  Letitia's  soft  pink  hands  in  his, 
his  left  arm  was  about  the  pretty  rounded 
waist  No  one  was  there  to  see,  unless  it 
were  a  sea-gull  or  two  or  a  fisherman's 
sturdy  youngster.  Claude  drew  the  gfrl 
nearer  to  him  stilL  Steps  were  coming 
surely  towards  them,  slow  and  somewhat 


heavy  footsteps,  crushing  the  loose  shbgle 
as  they  came.  The  young  man's  face  was 
bent  so  dreadfully  dose  to  the  big  bonnet 
If  only  it  had  been  not  quite  so  big  1  If 
only  the  waves  had  stayed  their  restless 
voice  for  one  moment  i  But  they  did  no- 
thbg  of  the  kind. 

When  the  heavy  steps  were  quite  upon 
them  the  two  turned,  and  therci  fronting 
them,  red-faced,  toeathless,  his  pale  eyes 
starting  from  his  head  with  surprise  and 
horror,  stood  the  Rector  of  Saint  Timothy. 

I  can  scarcely  say  on  which  side  was  the 
most  dismay.  Poor  Letitia  stood  staring 
dumbly  with  frightened,  wide  blue  eyes. 
Claude  boldly  kept  his  arm  about  the 
tremUing  little  figure ;  it  would  have 
seemed  to  him  like  the  basest  desertion 
to  have  withdrawn  it  at  such  a  moment 
He  stood  waiting  for  the  new  comer  to 
speak.  The  stout,  red-faced  Rector  found 
lua  voice  at  last 

''Letitia^  my  chUd,"  he  gasped,  "come 
with  me,  come  to  Miss  Honoris.  She  sent 
me  to  you.  She  must  know.  She  must 
be  told.  There's  no  need  to  be  afraid. 
Tou  know  how  she  loves  you,  and  I  will 
do  my  best" 

Yes,  Miss  Honoria  must  be  told.  There 
was  no  choice  in  the  matter  now.  But 
Letitia  was  only  thinkbg  of  her  lover. 
She  could  not  go  from  him  like  this.  They 
had  looked  for  days  together  yet,  and  now, 
in  a  moment,  the  parting  had  coma 
And  suddenly  there  flashed  upon  her  all 
that  parting  meant  The  old,  dull  round 
of  life — she  had  never  realised  how  dull, 
how  dreary  before — ^with  its  ohurch-goings, 
missionary  meetings,  and  tea-parties ;  the 
life  into  which  Claude  could  never  come, 
confronted  her  in  all  its  pitiless  bareness. 
She  had  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge — 
it  was  forbidden  fruit,  but  she  had  eaten 
of  it,  and  the  days  of  happy  ignorance 
could  be  hers  no  more.  The  picture  was 
more  than  she  could  bear,  and  poor  Letitia 
broke  into  a  storm  of  passionate  weeping. 
Claude  drew  her  closer  to  him.  The 
Rector  —  who  was  a  good  little  man, 
though  Letitia  did  not  approve  of  him, 
and  who  only  wanted  to  do  his  duty — 
dragged  forth  a  red-and-yellow  bandana 
handkerchief,  and  blew  his  nose  very  hard 
indeed.  He  had  not  yet  quite  recovered 
his  breath,  and  his  big  white  tie  was  limp 
and  twisted.  He  was  not  beautiful  to  look 
at,  but  he  was  kindly-natured,  and  sorry 
for  these  misguided  young  peopla 

Claude  found  himself  addressing  the 
enemy  in  quite  a  friendly  manner. 
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"  If  you  will  kindly  go  on,"  he  said,  <•! 
will  bring  Miss  Letitia  a  little  later.  As 
we  are  to  part,  yon  may  suppose  that  we 
have  a  little  to  say  to  one  another." 

The  Beotor  looked  at  the  two,  doubtful, 
uncertain.  He  was  not  sure  that  Miss 
Honoria  would  approve,  or  rather  he  was 
quite  sure  she  would  not 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  the 
young  man  with  a  little  laugh.  "  There  is 
not  a  postohaise  anywhere  nearer  than 
Blickston." 

Then  Mr.  Barker  went  ploddins  heavily 
over  the  shingle  once  more,  and  the  young 
culprits  were  again  alone. 

After  Letitia  had  had  her  cry  out  on 
Claude's  shoulder,  and  Claude  had  wiped 
the  last  hot  tear  away  with  his  own  hand- 
kerchief— ^not  without  a  malicious  thought 
of  Miss  Honoria,  up  at  the  farm,  as  he 
did  so — the  two  felt  a  little  comforted. 
That  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  tiiat  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  Claude's  ever 
attempting  to  see  or  speak  with  Miss 
Honoria,  they  were  both  quite  agreed. 
There  was  nothing  left  them  but  to  make 
their  poor  little  plans  for  the  future.  I 
say  poor  little  plans,  because  they  all  and 
only  resolved  ^emselves  into  this:  they 
must  watt. 

'*  If  we  only  trust  one  another,  Letitia," 
Claude  said. 

And  Letitia  said  :  "  I  shall  always  trust 
you,  Claude,  if  we  have  to  wait  until  I  am 
as  old  as  Aunt  Honoria." 

At  which  awful  vision  of  the  future  little 
Letitia's  blue  eyes  filled  again. 
.  But  the  two  young  people  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  blue  shimmering  sea  at  last 
— it  seemed  to  both  like  turning  them  upon 
all  the  happy  past—and  took  their  way — 
need  I  say  with  what  lingering,  reluctant 
feet — towards  the  farm  and  Miss  Honoria. 

Claude  accompanied  Letitia  straight  up 
to  the  open  farm-house  door,  about  which 
some  careless  and  unsympathetic  fowls  were 
pecking,  and  upon  the  steps  of  which  a 
dog  was  stretched  lazUy  blinking  in  the 
sunshine.  Claude  stooped  down  and  boldly 
gave  his  Letitia  a  farewell  kiss,  in  face  of 
the  indifferent  fowls  and  the  lazily  blink- 
ing dog. 

'*  Bemember,  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  stay 
on  here  for  some  time  longer  now.  Your 
aunt  will  take  yon  back,  no  doubt,  at  once 
to  Blickston ;  but  she  cannot  prevent  my 
coming  there.  A  line,  a  word,  from  you, 
will  bring  me." 

There  was  another  dreadful  moment  of 
farewell,  and  then  Letitia  was   standing 


alone  with  only  an  open  door  and  a  few 
feet  of  cool,  dusky  stone  passage  between 
her  and  Aunt  Honoria. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Letitia  stood  a  moment  watdiing  the 
retreating  form  of  her  young  lover  as  he 
took  his  way  with  quick,  swinging  steps 
across  the  well-known  fields  where  theyonng 
com  was  standing,  the  hovering  larks  were 
singing.  Something  in  the  free,  active, 
figure,  with  its  look  of  youth  and  strength, 
seemed  to  bring  to  her  a  sense  of  protec- 
tion and  of  couraga  Her  heart  was  beat- 
ing with  little  hurried  throbs  as  she  crossed 
the  farm  threshold;  but  she  went  with  lips 
compressed  and  head  erect,  down  the  cool 
echoing  stone  passage  to  the  closed  docv, 
behind  which  she  ^ew  Miss  Honoria  and 
Mr.  Barker  were  awaiting  her. 

They  both  looked  np  at  her  entrance. 
Miss  Honoria  was  seated  stiff  and  stem* 
faced  by  the  open  window ;  while  the 
Bector  of  Saint  Timothy,  with  a  general 
air  of  limpness  and  depression,  oceuf^ed 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  big  sofa  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room. 

'^  Letitia,"  Miss  Honoria  began,  and  her 
voice  trembled,  not  all  with  anger,  "  ait 
down,  I  want  to  speak  to  yon.  Ton  are 
prepared  to  hear  that  I  have  learned  from 
Mr.  Barker  what  took  place  upon  the 
beach  this  morning." 

At  the  mention  of  his  name,  the  Hector 
gave  a  little  uneasy  cough,  and  got  danger- 
ously nearer  the  sofa's  edge. 

But  Letitia  did  not  look  at  him.  She 
was  standing  by  the  table,  where  the  white 
cloth  was  ahready  spread,  and  neithermoTed 
nor  spoke. 

Miss  Honoria  went  on :  *'I  am  wiUing 
to  think  that  you  were  not  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  impropriety  of  your  condact 
Of  your  deceit  towards  me  I  do  not  wish 
to  speak.  I  have  striven  to  do  what  I 
thought  my  duty,  but  it  seems  that  I  hare 

failed.  Perhaps  it  IS  my  fault.  Perhaps " 

her  voice  broke. 

Letitia  could  be  hard  no  longer.  "  No, 
no,"  she  cried,  "  it  is  not  Uiat,  Aunt 
Honoria,  it  is  not  that  1  It  is  only  that  I 
— that  we — love  one  another  I " 

The  girPs  voice  softened;  she  put  oat 
her  hands  with  a  pretty  tender  motion. 
Miss  Honoria  fell  back  almost  with  a  groan. 
« My  poor  Letitia  !  my  poor  little  girl  I 
Tell  her,  Mr.  Barker.  You  know,  you 
saw — tell  her  that  no  man  acts  like  that 
towards  the  woman  he  respects." 
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i  Bat  Mr.  Barker  only  ooaghed  agaia 
Letida  almost  broke  into  a  Tittle  happy 
laTigh.  I  am  afraid  it  was  not  her  yonog 
lover's  respect  she  oared  about.  She 
wondered  if  poor  Annt  Honoria  had  qaite 
finished— tf  she  might  go  upstairs  now  and 
prepare  for  dinner.  She  was  preparing  to 
move,  when  Miss  Honoria  spoke  again. 
Her  voice  was  quite  steady  now,  and  she 
spoke  in  her  usual  tone  : 

"Stay/'  she  said.  "One  word  more, 
and  I  have  done  with  the  subject  for  ever. 
Mr.  Barker  will  kindly  take  a  message  in 
for  me  tanight,  and  to-morrow  we  return 
to  Blickston,  to  the  old  safe  life  it  would 
have  been  better  we  had  never  left" 

The  quiet  of  the  scarcely-trodden  fields, 
the  desolate  shore,  flashed  upon  Letitia— 
who  had  a  little  sense  of  humour — as  Miss 
Honoria  spoke.  She  was  all  but  smiling. 
But  Blickston,  and  the  old  safe  life  there, 
called  up  by  Miss  Honoria,  flashed  upon 
her,  toa  The  smile  gave  place  to  an  irre- 
pressible shiver. 

The  elder  wcHuan  saw  it  with  a  little 
pang,  idso  with  a  little  sudden  sense  of 
fright 

"  Letitia,"  she  said,  quite  sternly,  "  we 
must  understand  one  another.  All  this 
must  be  forgotten.  I  know  nothing  of  this 
misguided  yoang  man  whose  acquaintance 
you  have  made ;  I  do  not  wish  to  know. 
But  remember,  you  and  he  have  said  good- 
bye to  one  another.  There  are  to  be  no 
meetings  in  the  future — no  communication 
of  any  kind.  I  am  going  to  forget  all  this 
folly  on  one  condition — that  you  promise 
to  do  the  same.  And  now,  if  you  please, 
Letitia,  we  will  have  in  dinner." 

Letitia  did  not  give  the  promise,  for 
which  Miss  Honoria  did  not  wait.  The 
girl  went  from  the  room,  not  untouched^ 
but  thankful  to  escape.  She  did  not  want 
to  hate  Aunt  Honoria,  nor  to  be  unfaithful 
to  her,  but  she  would  not  give  up  her 
lover.  She  would  trust,  and  wait,  as  she 
had  promised;  that  would  wrong  no 
one. 

It  was  June  now.  The  days  dragged 
on  heavily  enough  in  the  house  in  SUent 
Street;  more  heavily,  even,  than  Letitia 
had  pictured  to  herself  their  doing.  The 
girl  grew  pale  and  thin,  and  did  not  care 
to  stir.  In  the  old-fashioned  garden, 
where  the  June  roses  were  blooming,  and 
the  blackbirds  called  and  whistled  in  the 
pear-trees,  Letitia  would  take  her  poor 
pretence  of  work,  or  a  book,  and  sit  for 
hours. 


The  elder  woman  watched  the  young 
girl  anxiously,  but  told  herself  she  could 
do  nothing.  Forgetfulness  must  come  with 
time.  letitia  had,  in  her  youth  and 
Ignorance,  done  wrong ;  but  what  could  be 
said  for  the  other — ^for  the  man  who  knew 
the  world,  who,  if  he  too  were  young, 
could  not  be  ignorant  1  No,  Miss  Honoria 
told  herself,  Uie  only  happiness  for  the 
poor,  foolish  child,  was  to  forget  him. 

But  someone  else  was  watching  Letitia, 
too.  Every  Sunday  Claude  Ainslie  made 
his  way  over  to  Blickston,  and  took  his 
place  among  the  worshippers  at  Saint 
Timothy's.  He  sat  in  full  face  of  the  con- 
gregation, as  also  of  the  Kector  and  Miss 
Honoria — who  knew  very  well  who  the 
young  man  must  be — and  stared  boldly  at 
poor  Letitia  every  time  she  stood  up.  He 
saw  the  girl  growing  paler  and  thinner  each 
week,  and,  at  last,  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
Hewould  see  Miss  Honoria;  she  should  admit 
him,  should  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  even 
if  he  had  to  break  into  the  house  in  Silent 
Street,  and  compel  its  mistress  to  receive 
hiuL 

One  afternoon,  when  the  rain  had  been 
falling  all  day,  and  he  knew  he  should  be 
likely  to  find  Miss  Strange  at  home,  Claude 
knocked  boldly  and  loudly  at  the  forbidden 
door.  He  could  hear  the  sound  go  echoing 
through  the  house  as  if  in  protest  It 
brought  to  him  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
eyed  him  doubtfully. 

''Can  I  see  Miss  Strange?"  he  asked. 

The  woman  hesitated. 

"  I'm  only  the  cook,"  she  said  at  last 
"  I  believe  my  mistress  is  out ;  but  I  can 
go  and  ask,"  and  Claude  found  himself 
within  the  precincta  He  looked  round 
the  roomy  hall  where  the  woman  had  left 
him  while  she  departed  on  her  errand. 
Doors  opened  into  rooms  on  either  side. 
He  wondered  if  by  chance  his  Letitia  was 
in  any  one  of  them.  He  touched  one  of 
the  doors  gently ;  it  yielded  to  his  hand ; 
but  the  room  was  empty.  Then,  emboldened, 
he  crossed  over  to  its  fellow.  This  one  was 
shut  He  paused  a  moment  The  young 
fellow's  heart  was  hot  within  him.  He 
was  angry,  indignant^  anxious.  If  Fortune 
was  bent  on  favouring  him,  why  should  he 
hesitate  %  Then  he  turned  the  handle  and 
looked  in.  No  one  was  thera  The  room 
was  a  large  one,  with  windows  facing  the 
street;  it  also  ran  back  and  formed  a 
smaller  room,  where  was  another  window 
looking  out  upon  the  garden.  This  portion 
was  not  visible  to  the  intruder  where  he 
stood    Letitia  might  be  ther& ' 
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Claude  closed  the  door  quietly  behind 
him  and  stepped  softly  in.  He  could  see 
into  the  smaller  room  quite  well  now.  He 
never  knew  then,  or  in  recalling  the  scene 
later  on,  whether  it  was  moments  or 
minutes  that  he  stood  rooted  there,  his 
gaee  fixed,  fascinated  by  what  he  saw. 

It  was  not  Letitia  that  he  looked  upon 
even  now.  It  was  Miss  Honoria  herself, 
by  the  window  pale,  agitated,  supporting 
herself  by  the  chair  from  which  she  had 
evidently  just  risen ;  while,  at  her  feet,  one 
knee  upon  the  floor,  his  bald  head  flushed, 
his  face  betraying  an  agitation  scarcely  less 
than  Miss  Honoria's  owUj  was  the  Sector  of 
Saint  Timothy. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  situation. 
The  stem,  self-respecting  woman,  trem- 
bling, crushed,  humiliated  by  her  old 
friend's  treachery — for  to  her  it  seemed 
even  that  The  little  Rector,  hurt,  be- 
wildered, scarcely  realising  the  enormity  of 
his  crime,  yet  grieved  and  repentant 

Those  moments,  which  had  seemed 
minutes,  brought  back  to  Claude  his  wits. 
They  told  him  he  could  not  take  himself 
too  quickly  or  too  quietly  from  the  scene. 
Apologies  and  explanations  must  be  for 
another  day. 

Miss  Honoria  had  sunk  into  the  chair 
by  which  she  had  been  standing,  and  was 
shading  her  face  with  one  trembling  hand 
— was  it  Letitia's  wan,  accusing  face  she 
was  trying  to  shut  out  f 

The  Rector,  not  without  some  difficulty, 
had  risen  to  his  feet  He  looked  at  Claude 
a  little  ruefully  as  the  young  fellow  crossed 
the  room  beside  him  on  their  way  to  the 
door. 

Suddenly  l^Iiss  Honoria's  voice  was 
heard  calling  from  the  inner  room. 

"  It  is  you  she  wants,"  the  Rector  said, 
and  then  Letitia's  lover  turned  hastily  back. 

No  one  ever  knew  what  passed  at  that 


interview.  No  whisper  ever  reached  the 
world  outside  of  the  scene  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  not  even  to  Letitia  did  her  lover 
betray  the  secret  of  that  afternoon. 

The  rain  had  ceased ;  the  sun  was  onoe 
more  shining,  when  Letitia  found  her  way  to 
the  room  in  which  the  two  were.  The  poor 
child  came  in,  pale,  languid,  unezpectant 
When  she  saw  who  it  was  standing  there, 
she  was  pale,  languid  no  longer ;  the  old 
colour  came  luahing  back,  her  eyes  were 
radiant  with  the  strange,  sweet  surprise. 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  of  wonder, 
of  delight;  then,  with  a  little  cry,  Letitia 
was  in  her  lover's  arms. 

Spring  was  once  more  gone  and  over, 
and  then,  in  the  happy  June  weather, 
Claude  and  Letitia  were  married.  The 
young  people  shared  the  house  in  Silent 
Street  with  Aunt  Honoria,  i^id  never  found 
it  dull  or  gloomy. 

Claude  painted  a  good  many  piotaras 
there,  but  I  never  heard  that  be  made 
either  a  name  or  a  fortuna  I  like  to  think 
that  Miss  Honoria  forgave  her  old  friend, 
the  Rector  of  St  Timothy's,  and  that  iha 
old  friendship  was  renewed,  and  continued 
unbroken  to  the  end. 

They  have  rested  peacefully  now  for 
many  a  year  side  by  side  in  the  old  grey 
church's  shadow.  Claude  and  Letitia  rest 
there,  too,  and  in  Silent  Street  the  name  of 
Strange  is  not  so  much  as  remembered. 

Time's  changes  have  come  to  Blidnion. 
They  have  come,  too,  to  the  little  seaside 
spot  where  first  the  lovers  met.  Houaes 
have  sprunff  up,  the  Martello  tower  has 
gone ;  but,  down  by  the  wide  stretching 
sea,  the  restless  waves  come  sweeping  in, 
and  break  and  murmur  as  of  old. 

The  May  sun  shines,  a  little  bree» 
comes  rippling  by ;  it  might  have  been  but 
yesterday  Letitia  and  her  lover  wandered 
there. 
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"WITH    GOLDEN    OARS    ON    A 

SILVER  STREAM." 

By  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 

<'  <  All  in  the  blae  ancloaded  weather/  " 
I  qaoted.  **  Now  this  mast  have  been  the 
identical  landscape  Tennyson  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  when  he  wrote  the  '  Lady  of 
Shalott' 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 

There  they  are.  '  And  through  the  fields 
the  road  rans  by.'  There  it  rans  I  We 
haren't  the  island  though.  But  there  are 
the  '  Four  gray  walls  and  four  gray  towers/ 
'  which  overlook  a  space  of  flowers.'  What 
monumental  satires  our  houses  are  some- 
times on  their  insignificant  inhabitants  1 
Fancy  that  picturesque  and  historic  edifice 
sheltering  such  matter-of-fact,  unimportant 
individuals  as  our  four  selves." 

Those  four  selves  were  Aunt  Mattie,  and 
her  two  nieces,  Olivia  and  Genevieve.  Num- 
ber four  was  myself,  Edward  Goldsworthy, 
their  cousin,  and  the  affianced  lover  of 
Genevieve,  whose  poetic  name  on  my  lips 
was  reduced  to  sweet,  loveable  '<  Jenny." 

The  picturesque,  historic  edifice  was 
The  Towers,  a  big,  ramblinp,  country  house, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ullin,  which 
Aunt  Mattie  had  hired  for  a  summer's 
holiday. 

Jenny  and  I  were  supposed  to  be  fishing 
on  this  golden  summer's  morning.  At  any 
rate,  we  had  brought  out  with  us  two 
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dtthing-rods,  and  a  big  basket.  I  think, 
however,  the  household  would  have  been 
on  famine  rations  if  it  had  depended  on  us 
for  supplies. 

Olivia  was  supposed  to  be  sketching  and 
playing  the  pare  of  Gooseberry  at  the 
same  time.  How  her  sketch  prospered,  I 
don't 'know ;  but  her  part  of  Gooseberry,  at 
any  rate,  was  played  to  perfection.  She 
had  not  only  set  up  her  easel  quite  out  of 
ear-shot  of  us  two,  but  had  likewise  taken 
care  that  a  thick  clump  of  alders  should 
intervene,  so  that  nothing  but  the  occasional 
gleam  of  a  scarlet  skirt  between  the 
bashes  proclaimed  her  proximity. 

Olivia  was  nearly  ten  years  older  than 
Genevieve.  She  was  a  dark, .  handsome 
girl,  of  so  markedly  Spanish  a  type  that 
her  pretty  old  English  name  became  trans- 
formed by  general  consent  into  Olive. 
Before  Jenny  had  come  home  from  her 
Dresden  boarding-school,  there  had  been 
sundry  love  passages  between  Olive  and 
me.  Jenny,  however,  had  flashed  in  upon 
us  all  a  brown- eyed,  brown-haired,  fascina- 
ting little  creature,  with  really  brilliant 
talentf,  and  a  whole  armoury  of  coquettish 
arts  at  command.  The  love  passages  with 
Olive  seemed  to  die  a  natural  death,  and 
before  Jenny  had  been  *'  out "  three  weeks, 
she  and  I  were  engaged  to  be  married. 

My  conscience,  at  first,  had  been  a  little 
troubled  on  Olive's  behalf,  and  I  had  made 
sundry  halting  attempts  at  abject  con- 
fession and  apology.  Bat  she  took  it  all 
so  serenely  and  laughingly  that  my  mind 
was  speedily  set  at  rest. 
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Aunt  Mattie  did  not  take  the  news  of 
our  engagement  half  so  serenely.  "It's 
ill-advised — hasty  1 "  she  said,  in  her  asnal 
acrimonions  fashion.  "She's  years  too 
young  for  yon,  Edward ;  and  what,  may  I 
ask,  do  you  know  of  each  other's  tempers 
and  dispositions  1  She  has  been  in  Dresden 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  you  have 
been  so  engrossed  by  your  profession  for 
the  past  ten  that  you  have  never  given  a 
thought  to  anything  outside  it.  Well,  the 
best  thing  you  two  can  do^will  be  to  see 
as  much  of  each  other  as  possible,  and  get 
tired  of  each  other  as  fast  as  you  can — so 
come  and  spend  three  unbroken  weeks 
with  us  at  The  Towers,  as  soon  as  you 
like." 

Aunt  Mattie's  invitation,  though  xm- 
graciously  given,  I  was  glad  enough  to 
accept  I  had  been  very  hard  at  work  in 
Dublin,  conducting  prosecutions  for  the 
Crown  against  sundry  Moonliehters  whose 
raids  had  involved  murder;  and^in  addition 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  golden  hours  I  should 
spend  in  Jenny's  society,  I  was  thankful  to 
get  a  three  weeks'  entire  rest  in  country 
air. 

I  must  say  that  Aunt  Mattie  was  very 
trying  at  times.  The  girlc,  however, 
were  used  to  her,  and  bore  her  fits  of 
ill-temper  calmly  enough. 

Jenny  used  to  take  her  revenge  by 
seizbg  every  opportunity  for  "  taking  o£f " 
Aunt  Mattie.  '  Jenny  was  a  splendid 
mimic,  and  it  was  enough  to  make  one  die 
with  laughter  to  see  her  part  her  curly  hair 
into  two  straight  "  window  curtains  "  over 
her  ears,  draw  down  her  nostrils,  purse  her 
lips,  and  speak  in  short,  sharp  sentences, 
every  one  of  which  ended  with  a  littie 
contemptuous:  "H-m-m." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Olive  she  must 
have  been  found  out  over  and  over  again. 
Olive  had  quick  ears,  which  she  placed 
at  our  servica  If  Jenny  and  I  were 
talking  and  laughing  together,  and  Olive 
dashed  in  suddenly,  talking  very  fast,  and 
looking  rather  red  in  the  face,  we  knew 
that  Aunt  Mattie  was  at  hand,  and  used  to 
relapse  into  seriousness  accordingly. 

I  believe  Olive  placed  herself  and  her 
easel  just  behind  tnat  group  of  alders  as 
much  because  it  commanded  a  view  of  the 
path  which  led  straight  from  the  house  to 
the  river  bank,  as  because  it  afiforded  a 
leafy  screen  for  the  "  sweet  eyes  and  low 
repUes  "  of  Jenny  and  Ned. 

I  was  not  one  whit  surprised  when  I  saw 
her  briffht  red  skirt  and  flapping  straw  hat 
suddenly  flash  out  from  behind  the  alders, 
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and  heard  her  voice  at  rather  a 
coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

''I  brought  a  book  of  Iriaih  legend  otii 
with  me  as  well  as  my  eaad  this  monung," 
she  was  saying  as  she  oame  along,  "and 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  come  upon  the 
legend  of  the  River  Ullin.  Shall  I  mi 
it  to  you  f  Oh !  Jenny,  do  put  yonr  hair 
over  your  forehead ;  it  looks  so  ngly  parted 
in  that  fashion." 

That  was  what  her  lips  said ;  her  face 
said : 

"  Aunt  Mattie  is  at  hand  1    Prepare  T' 

Jenny  and  I  simultaneously  picked  up 
our  rods,  and  began  to  fish  very  hard. 

**  Let's  have  the  legend  by  all  means,"  I 
said.  "Of  course,  it  includes  a  water 
spirit,  a  pair  of  lovers,  a  moon,  and  a  mid- 
summer eve." 

"Yes;  they're  all  there,"  aaid  OKve, 
beginning  to  read  very  fast  as  the  somidof 
crisp,  crunching  footsteps  came  nearer. 
"  It  happened  on  a  midsummer's  eve,  and 
the  moon  was  at  its  full.  This  River  UUin, 
in  the  old  days,  was  the  boundary  between 
the  lands  of  the  Fitz-Geraldsand  of  the  Fits- 
Neils.  There  were  two  FittGeialdi, 
brothers,  the  elder  was  afiSaaced  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Fitz-Neils.  One  mid- 
summer eve  it  so  chanced  that  the  girl 
went  out  rowing  on  the  river  with  the  two 
brothers,  an  ancient  retainer  of  the  bonae 
taking  the  oars.  They  were  a  long  time 
out  on  the  river,  and  uie  old  servant  Ml 
forward  in  the  boat  fast  asleep;  and  hifl 
oars  slipping  out  of  his  hand,  were  canied 
away  by  the  current  down  stream.  Bat 
the  boat  went  on  smoothly  as  before,  and, 
looking  up,  they  saw,  to  their  intense  sur- 
prise, a  dark,  shadowy  form,  seated  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat^  with  an  oar  in  either 
hand.  An  I  told  you,  the  moon  was  at  ite 
foil,  and  as  the  moonlit  fell  between 
them  and  the  dark  form,  thev  eonld  not 
distinctly  see  its  face,  could  omy  make  out 
that  it  was  stem  and  troubled.  The  stream 
showed  like  a  silver  flood  in  the  moonlight, 
and  in  and  out  of  it  the  oars  which  the 
dark  form  held  flashed  as  if  made  of  pon 
gold. 

«<The  three  sat  silent  and  awa^tnckeD, 
holding  in  their  breath,  and  not  daring  to 
move.  A  great  stillness  M  qpon  them. 
In  it  the  splash  of  the  oars  in  the  wateri 
the  whirling  of  the  mill-wheel,  the  soot- 
ing of  the  breexe  among  the  reeds  seemed 
to  die,  and  in  their  stead  new  and  stnmge 
sounds  came  to  life. 

"Orperhaps  it  wasthat  a  newand  sfnoge 
power  of  hearing  was  granted  to  them,  asd 
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they  began  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  bear 
sonnds  which  nevertheless  were  old  as  time 
itself — the  soft,  slow  trailing  of  the  clouds 
below  the  moon  in  the  summer  sky ;  the 
stealthy  faU  of  the  dew  on  the  grassy  banks; 
the  kiss  with  which  the  moonlight  met  the 
waters. 

'*  They  could  hear,  too,  as  they  sat  side 
by  side,  the  beating  of  each  other's  pulses, 
the  mounting  of  the  blood  in  their  veins, 
the  very  working  of  each  other's  thoughts 
in  their  brains.  Not  silently  as  of  yore 
were  those  thoughts  flowing  along,  but 
with  busy  hum  and  rush  as  of  a  noisy 
tumultuous  tide. 

"'I  would  I  could  slay  you,'  said  the 
thoughts  of  the  younger  brother  to  the 
elder, '  for  you  have  stolen  my  love  away.' 
'I  hate  you  and  I  hate  those  who  are 
making  me  marry  you,'  said  the  girl's 
thoughts  to  the  man  to  whom  a  moment 
ago  she  had  been  speaking  soft^  loving 
words.  And  '  I  love  your  gold  and  your 
land,'  said  the  thoughts  of  the  elder 
brother  to  the  girl  whom  he  had  just  been 
swearing  he  loved  for  herself  alone." 

Here  Aunt  Mattie's  high  heels  crunched 
the  last  pebble  in  the  footpath,  and  began 
making  their  way  through  the  tangle  to 
our  shady  nook. 

"Which  thine  is  an  allegory,"  I  said, 
making  a  show  of  carrying  on  unconcerned 
conversation.  **  Love  with  his  golden  bow, 
and  truth  with  his  golden  sceptre  we  all 
know ;  but  who  is  he  of  the  golden  oarsi 
Is  he  the  child  born  of  the  two,  the  com- 
pound Love-truth  of  Oerman  fable  t " 

Olive  looked  up  from  her  book.  ''  The 
story  breaks  off  abruptly  here,"  she  said, 
"ending  without  an  end,  as  it  were,  just 
with  a  caution  to  betrothed  lovers  not  to 
venture  on  the  Ullin  at  a  full-moon  on  a 
midsummer  eve,  lest  unpleasant  revelations 
might  follow." 

"  Some  could  dare  them,"  I  cried,  confi- 
dent in  my  own  honestv  of  heart,  and  in 
Jenny's.  I  flashed  a  glance  at  my  love, 
but  her  eyes  were  fixed  so  intentiy  on  the 
river,  that  they  did  not  meet  mme. 

At  that  moment  Aunt  Mattie's  shadow 
fell  upon  us  and  our  empty  basket 

Aunt  Mattie  was  very  tall,  very  thin, 
with  high  cheek-bones  and  aquiline  nose, 
and  always  wore  lemon  -  coloured  print 
gowns  in  the  momiog. 

It  seemed  as  if  her  elongated  shadow 
had  preceded  her  down  the  path,  had 
peep«i  into  our  basket  on  its  own  account, 
and  had  conveyed  back  to  her  the  tidings 
of  its  emptiness ;  for  her  greeting,  before 


her  eyes  had  had  time  to  assure  herself  of 
the  fact,  was : 

"  No  mullet  of  course  !  I  suppose  the 
fish  so  soon  as  they  hear  your  footsteps 
execute  a  series  of  manoeuvres  and  swim 
out  to  sea !    H — ^m." 

Aunt  Mattie's  H — ^m  is  impossible  to 
describe  upon  paper ;  it  was  partly  nasal, 
partly  guttural,  but  very  expressive. 

Then  her  glance  fell  upon  Jenny's  fore- 
head, "window-curtained"  with  infinite 
pains  after  the  exact  pattern  of  her  own. 

"You'll  getsun-stroxe,  Jenny,  if  you  don't 
take  care,"  said  Olive,  picking  up  Jenny's 
hat  and  putting  it  on  her  sister's  head,  so 
as  to  cover  the  offending  locks.  "  Is  the 
post  io,  auntie  f " 

"From  whom  do  you  expect  letters?" 
asked  auntie.  Then  she  drew  two  letters 
from  the  pocket  of  her  lemon-coloured  skirt 
"Neither  of  them  are  for  you.  But  Pve 
something  to  say  to  yon  about  one  of  them. 
First,  let  me  tell  you  that  Uncle  Ralph 
will  be  here  today,"  she  broke  off,  looking 
round  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  she 
expected  a  demonstration  to  follow.  It 
didn't  however.  Unde  Ralph  was  Aunt 
Mattie's  only  brother.  As  sne  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  as  girl  and  boy  they 
were  so  much  alike  they  would  have  passed 
muster  as  twins,  our  want  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  matter  will  be  understood.  Our 
only  chance  we  felt  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Uncle  Ralph  had  been  living  in  Australia 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  his  life, 
and  that  it  was  possible  that  the  family 
likeness  might  in  some  sort  have  faded. 

Finding  that  we  didn't  jump  up  and 
dap  our  nands.  Aunt  Mattie  went  on  to 
her  second  item  of  news. 

*'This  is  from  Harold — ^a  most  extra- 
ordinary letter.  What  it  all  means  I 
haven't  tiie  faintest  notion.  He  tells  me 
that,  after  thinking  carefully  over  the 
matter,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up 
his  profession,  to  go  to  Canada,  and  take 
to  farming  11 1" 

Not  three,  no,  nor  yet  three  dozen  marks 
of  exclamation  would  express  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  Aunt  Mattie  uttered  her 
last  words. 

Her  dark  eyes  pierced  us  one  after  an- 
other all  round  in  quick  succession,  with  a 
look  in  them  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Now, 
which  of  you  three  fa  at  the  bottom  of  thu^ 
I  wonder  1" 

Harold  was  another  cousin  —  we  had 
"  Cousins  by  dozens "  in  our  family.  A 
fine  young  fellow  of  six-and-twenty,  who 
had  gone  through  hb  law  examinations  brO- 
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liantly,  and  bad  acted  as  janior  to  me  in 
our  Crown  prosecutions.  He  was  a  trifle 
conceited,  I  mast  admit,  and  I  frequently 
bad  to  ''  take  him  down  a  peg  or  two." 

«*  Thia  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it ! "  I 
cried  in  reply  to  Aunt  Mattie's  bayonet- 
like glance  at  me.  "  He  must  be  talked 
out  of  such  folly." 

<'  The  first  yon  have  beard  of  it  1 "  she 
repeated,  "and  be  was  with  you  not  three 
weeks  ugo  in  Dublin  ! " 

Here  Jenny,  a  iittle  to  my  surprise, 
dropped  her  fi!ebingrod,  and,  without  so 
much  as  a  lock  at  me.  ciept  away  in 
silence  towards  the  house. 

Olive  came  to  the  front  gallantly  : 

"  Wei),  auntie,  and  be  was  here  not  ten 
days  ago  with  us,  and  said  never  a  word 
of  bis  intentions,"  she  said  deprecatingly. 

Here,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  I  did  a  very 
cowardly  thing :  followed  Jenny's  example 
and  crept  away  after  her  to  the  bouse. 
The  truth  was,  I  never  felt  quite  sure  of 
my  temper  in  Aunt  Mattie's  presence.  If 
she  had  been  my  uncle,  instead  of  my 
aunt,  I  should  have  been  "  cut  off  with  a 
shilling"  long  before  I  was  twenty. 

I  suppose  Olive  must  have  had  rather  a 
bad  time  of  it,  for,  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
Jenny  and  I,  knocking  about  the  balls  in 
the  billiard-room,  beard  Aunt  Mattie  say, 
as  she  went  along  the  hall : 

"  rn  talk  to  you  again  on  the  matter.  I 
haven't  said  one  half  that  I  have  to  say," 
and  her  voice,  as  she  said  this,  actually 
sounded  weak  and  tired. 

But  weak  though  it  was,  it  did  a  good 
deal  of  work  the  rest  of  that  day.  Uncle 
Ralph  was  expected  to  arrive  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Aunt  Mattie  was  very 
intent  upon  seeing  that  everything  was  in 
applepie  order  to  receive  him.  "Let 
nothing  be  done  by  other  people's  bands 
that  yon  can  do  with  your  own,"  was  the 
motto  on  which  she  appeared  to  coriduct 
her  household  arrangements;  so,  naturally, 
her  bands  were  always  rather  full.  Here, 
there,  everywhere,  we  could  bear  her.  The 
house  was  full  of  old-fashioned  winding 
passages  and  corridors.  Down  every  one  of 
them  Aunt  Mattie's  voice  seemed  to  be 
travelling. 

And  as  for  her  shadow  1  Well,  that 
seemed  to  be  multiplied  by  at  least  ten, 
and  Eeemed  perpetually  in  front  of  her 
all  day  long,  peeping  into  cupboards,  chests 
of  drawers,  store-rooms — ^in  fact,  into  every 
quiet  comer  the  house  possessed..  Directly 
Jenny  and  I  settled  into  a  comfortable 
nook,  with  a  book  between  us,  that  long, 


thin  shadow  seemed  to  find  us  oat  and 
bring  us  to  lights  as  it  wera 

''Ah,  there  you  are ! "  it  seemed  to saj. 
''Idle,  as  usual,  and  there  are  mountains  of 
work  to  be  done." 

"Fancy  if  Unde  Ralph  'would  pass 
muster  as  her  twin,'"  sighed  Jenny. 
"How  thankful  we  shall  all  be  to  hare 
the  UUin  so  near  at  hand,  for  life  will  be 
an  impossibility ! " 

But  Uncle  Ralph,  when  late  in  tbe 
afternoon  the  post-horses  deposited  him  at 
the  door,  in  no  wise  justified  Aunt  Matiie'g 
assertion,  eo  far,  at  least,  as  his  personal 
appearance  was  concerned;  for  whereas 
she  might  have  sat  at  any  moment  lor 
a  symbolic  figure  of  "  the  indnstridfl  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Eangdom,"  he 
bad  that  quiet  dignity  of  face  and  figure, 
that  dreamy  air  of  repose,  without  aoliditj, 
which  an  artist  would  have  seized  upon 
gratefully  to  embody  a  conception  of  Con- 
templation. 

His  voice,  too,  had  not  even  the  eebo  cf 
Aunt  Mattie's  in  it.  It  was,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  a  blind  voice,  that  is  to  say  a  roice 
one  rarely  hears,  except  from  a  blind 
person,  or  from  one  deprived  of  the  ass  of 
one  of  bis  senses. 

We  three  young  people  did  not  go  near 
him  till  half*  an  hour  after  bis  arrivil  We 
naturally  thought  that  the  brother  and 
sister  alone  could  more  easily  bridge  over 
the  gulf  of  twenty-five  years  of  separation 
with  reminiscences  of  long  ago. 

When,  however,  we  heard  him  speaking 
in  the  garden,  we  went  down  to  greet  him, 
and  were  severally  introduced  to  him,  not 
*•  viv4  voce,"  but  by  means  of  a  Uttle  i?OTy 
tablet  which  buog  on  his  watch-chain. 

"  For  I'm  stone  deaf,  so  far  as  your 
words  are  concerned,"  be  explained. 
"  Although  just  as  a  man  partially  bliod 
can  see  form,  not  colour,  so  can  I  bear 
your  voice,  though  I  have  nottheremoteat 
notion  what  you  are  talking  ahout.  When 
any  one  singp,  even,  I  don't  bear  a  note,  on) j 
sound  reaches  me." 

Jenny  and  I  exchanged  glancea  He 
would  play  the  part  of  Gooseberry  even 
better  than  Olive. 

'*Bnt,"  he  went  on  a  little  dreamily, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  don't  snppofis 
my  loss  is  very  great  after  all  Worda 
may  reveal,  or  words  may  conceal  Often 
the  tongue  says  one  thing  and  the  voice 
another."  He  broke  off,  suddenly  exclm* 
ing:  '<Ab,  what  is  that  1" 

It  was  nothing  very  mucL  Not  enongh 
one  would  think  to  make  a  deaf  man  atand 


^z 
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like   the 
dav^hat 


still  expectant  in  the  middle  of  the  path, 
with  a  look  on  his  face  of  positive  physical 
pain.  It  was  only  one  of  those  low,  long 
minor  notes  a  caged  blackbird  gives  before 
borsting  into  song,  and  it  came  from  one 
Jenny  had  captnred,  which  was  now  hang- 
ing in  a  wicker-cage  in  the  verandah  that 
skirted  the  house. 

I  ahonted  into  his  ears  whence  the  sonnd 
had  coma 

"  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if 
one  of  yon  will  set  that  bird  free/'  he  said. 
"  Poor  thing  I  he's  thinking  of  the  days 
when  he  had  his  liberty,  and  his  life  was 
worth  living." 

Then  he  tamed  to  me  specially,  saying  : 
'*  There's  a  wonderful  kinship  in  cries  of 
pain  all  through  creation.  I  thought  it 
was  your  Aunt  Mattie's  voice  calling  to  us; 
it  was  a  voice  fulU>f  memories." 

Once    more   Jenny   and    I    exchanged 
glances.      Aunt  Mattie's  voice,   like   the 
note  of  a  bird,  sighing  for  '^  the  da^ 
were  no  more."    Had  he  ever  h< 
**  H-m-m,"  we  wondered. 

But  before  that  day  was  over 
to  hJEive  Aunt  Mattie  put  before  us  in 
another  point  of  view.     In  spite  of  the 
pleasurable  excitement  caused  oy  re-union 
with  her  brother  after  twenty-five  years' 
separation,  she  could  not  get  over  her 
annoyance  at  Harold's  threatened  folly. 
At  dinner  we  had  the  whole  thing  re- 
hearsed   once    more,    and    Harold    was 
vigorously  denounced  for  his  "base  in- 
gratitude to  those  who  had  spent  so  much 
care   and    thought  upon  his  education." 
Ipgratitude  was  stamped  upon  his  every 
feature,    in    spite    of    his    good    looka 
Fickle  he  was,  too — "  unstable  as  water," 
that  also,  if    I    remember   rightly,   was 
"  stamped  upon  his  every  feature."    Only 
one  thing  remained  now  for  his  friends  and 
relatives  to  do,  ''wash  their  hands  of  him." 
Here^  we    thankfully    noted    that    Aunt 
Mattie  dipped  her  fingers  into  the  finger- 
bow),  and  concluded  that  she  had  finished 
her  dessert.     ''  Yes,  wash  their  hands  of 
him  I    Leave  their  money  to  infinnaries, 
dispenflaries,  workhouses ;  lay  it  down  in 
the  streets  for  the  paupers  to  pick  up  1 
Better  that  a  thousand  times  than  spend  it 
on  ungrateful  nephews  and  nieces  " — here 
a  look  right  and  left  at  Olive  and  Jenny — 
''  who  took  favours  as  a  matter  of  course, 
aud   rendered    back    for    them    neither 
duty    nor    affection."      All     this    with 
never  a  comma  between,  let  alone  a  full 
stop ! 
Uncle  Ralph's  quiet  eyes  followed  her  as 


she  left  the  room  with  the  girls ;  then  he 
turned  to  me. 

<<  Poor  thing ! "  he  said.  "  Poor  thing  1 
He  was  a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow. 
They  told  her  too  suddenly.  But  it  would 
h^ive  been  awful  for  her  to  have  seen  him 
brought  into  the  house  dead  without  a 
word  of  warning." 

Then  I  knew  that  his  thoughts  had 
flown  to  a  certain  Captain  Austen,  to  whom 
Aunt  Mattie  at  some  remote  period  of  her 
history  had  been  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  who  had  been  kill^  on  the  spot  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  Uncle  Balph's  deaf- 
ness was  assuredly  of  a  most  Olusive  kind; 
he  had  thought  that  Aunt  Mattie  was  cata- 
loguing her  dead  lover's  virtues  instead 
of  her  living  nephew's  vices  1 

Uncle  Ralph  did  not  go  into  the  draw- 
ing-room that  night  He  was  tired  with 
his  journey,  and  went  to  bed  early.  I 
found  the  girls  whispering  in  a  corner  over 
the  old  gentleman's  eccentricities. 

"Call  him  deaf!"  cried  Jenny,  "he 
hears  too  much,  not  too  little.  I  ahall  keep 
out  of  his  way  as  much  as  possible,  and 
won't  open  my  lips  when  he's  in  the  room, 
or  he'll  be  putting  words  into  my  mouth 
which  I've  never  spokea" 

We  both  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Jenny 
keeping  such  a  resolution  as  that;  laughed 
till  Jenny,  quite  in  a  pet,  fluttered  out  of 
the  room.  As  she  f>hut  the  door  behind 
her,  Olive  opened  the  piano,  and  began 
singing,  •*  A  frog  he  would  a-wooisg  go," 
at  the  very  top  of  her  voice.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  Olive  always  rushed  into 
song  when  left  alone  with  me.  She 
seemed  to  shun  a  t^telirt^te  talk  with  me 
in  the  most  incomprehensible  manner. 

High  and  higher  went  her  voice  till  I 
began  to  think  it  would  be  lost  in  the 
clouds  like  a  sky-lark's.  She  fairly  sang 
me  out  of  the  room,  and  the  last  thing  I 
head  that  night  as  I  laid  my  head  upon 
my  pillow,  was:  "Whether  his  mother 
would  let  him  or  na" 

But  Uncle  Salph  was  apparently  enter- 
tained with  melody  of  another  sort  during 
the  night,  for  he  said,  as  he  seated  himself 
at  the  breakfast-table  the  next  morning : 

"Who  was  that  singing  so  late  last 
night  1  What  was  the  song,  'Oh,  that 
I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  then  would  I  flee 
away  and  be  at  rest '  t  "  He  looked  en- 
quiringly at  each  of  us  in  turn,  adding, 
*»It  was  very  sweet,  very  moumfu).  After 
I  had  ceased  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  for 
thinking  of  it" 

We  all  looked  at  each  other. 
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«'Tiie  house  is  haunted.  Ohl'  said 
Jenny. 

"It's  those  dreadful  echoes  along  the 
passages,"  said  Aunt  Mattie,  looking  as  if 
she  only  wished  that  die  oould  catch  them. 

Olive  laughed  merrily.  "I'm  not  the 
guilty  penon,  at  any  rate,"  she  whispered 
to  me.  "  Not  with  any  amount  of  twisting 
could  he  get  Mendelssohn  out  of  my  ditty." 

Ait  the  sound  of  her  laugh,  Uncle  Ralph 
tamed  and  looked  at  her,  that  was  all. 

Uncle  RiljA's  personality  made  itself  felt 
in  all  sorts  of  odd  ways  before  that  week 
was  oTter.  He  seemed  to  have  brought  an 
atmosphere  into  the  house  with  him  which 
appeared  to  be  acting  upon  us  one  and  all 
ma  variety  of  ways.  It  had  a  wonderfully 
tranquillising  effect  on  Aunt  Maitie :  even 
the  iHridge  of  her  nose  seemed  to  sink  under 
it;  her  voice  assuredly  became  younger 
and  less  railing  by  many  degrees,  and  her 
shadow,  instead  of  seeming  to  elongate 
itself  on  the  sUghtest  provocation,  abso- 
lutely appeared  to  be  acquiring  a  full  and 
rouidea  outline. 

"Here  it  comes;  but  it  is  not  what  it 
was,"  said  Jenny  to  me  as  we  stood 
together  under  the  cherry-trees  in  the 
orchard  and  watched  Aunt  MaUie's  shadow 
preceding  her  down  tlM  path. 

And  she  actually  paMed  us  with  a  nod 
and  a  smile,  and  did  not  wonder  as  riie  did 
sometimes,  "Whether  we  could  summon 
sufficient  energy  to  gather  a  basketful  for 
dessert." 

Jenny  was  true  to  her  resolution  to  keep 
out  of  Uncle  Ralph's  way  as  much  as 
possible.  Except  at  meal  times  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  caught  sight  of  her.  She 
got  as  much  fun  out  of  him  as  she  could  ; 
and  before  he  had  slept  three  nights  in  the 
house  she  could  pitch  the  exact  note  of  his 
"  blind  voice,"  and  accompany  it  with  that 
prolonged  solonn  shake  of  the  head  which 
Undo  Ralph,  at  times,  made  to  do  duty  for 
a  dozen  sentences.  Sometimes  she  would 
thus  shake  her  head  for  a  good  minute  and 
a  half,  and  then,  in  a  deep  tragedy  voice 
which  would  have  suited  King  Lear  with 
the  dead  body  of  his  Cordelia  in  hu  arms, 
would  say :  "  Pass  me  the  salt,"  or  some 
such  conmion-place  phrase. 

Then  she  took  to  smging  Olive's  wild 
ditties  with,  as  nearly  as  possible,  Olive's 
inflection  of  voice,  when  she  knew  that 
Uncle  Ralph  was  in  an  adjoining  room. 

"Now,  I  wonder  if  he'll  say  this  is 
Olive  sighing  for  the  wings  of  a  dove," 
she  said  to  me  in  the  pauses  of  her 
melody. 


"  Ned,"  I: 
I  should  sa 

xRuS?inh 


One  evening  when  she  was  thus  singfiigy 
I,  coming  in  suddenly  out  of  the  gardesi, 
saw  Uncle  Ralph  standing  in  a  lutaning 
attitude  immediately  outside  the  drawing- 
room  door. 

"  It's  an  unworthy  song  for  so  beaatifDl 
a  voice,"  I  said  to  him,  fishing  for  a  eom- 
pliment  to  Jenny's  soprano,  cariona,  too»^to 
know  if  he  were  deceived  as  to  the  identfty 
of  the  singer. 

He  shook  hii  head  at  the  word  iMui- 
ttfuL 

,"It's  a  poor,  dry,  little  vcaee"  lie 
answered,  "  with  no  more  soul  in  it  than 
that  of  a  grasshopper." 

I  felt  udmed— well— to  teU  htm  what  I 
thought  of  him  on  the  spot;  but  restsmined 
mysdf,  merely  saying,  a  titie  seomfaUj: 

"After  that,  no  doub^  you'll  tell  me  I 
have  the  voice  of  a  nightingale ! " 

He  turned  round  and  faced  me. 
Ned,"  he  said,  ''shall  I  tell  yoa  what 
say  of  your  voice  if  I  stood  here 
~  you  speaking  in  that  room  1    I 
y:  'That's  a  man  walking  and 
g  m  his  sleep,  and  he  will  be  in  danger 
soon  unless  some  one  looks  after  him.' " 

I  stared  at  him  in  Uank  amaaament. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

<* Ned,"  he  said,  "on  my  way  here  from 
Qoeenstown  I  thought  to  uiyself :  '  Three 
yonng  peof^  in  the  house,  and  my  dear 
sister  Mattie!  Why  this  will  be  the 
merriest  household  I  have  ever  lived  in.' 
And  k),  now  I  am  here,  I  think  it  k  the 
saddest  I  have  ever  made  one  of ! " 

Then,  without  waiting  for  my  reply,  he 
turned  and  left  me. 

I  felt  my  head  going  round.  Ours  a  md 
household  1  With  Olive  flinging  from 
morning  till  night,  and  Jenny  playiiig  pan- 
tomime in  every  comer  I 

I  felt  utterly  punded  md  bewildeved. 
Were  there,  in  truthi  things  goin^  on 
around  me  whidi  my  eyes  were  too  dm  to 
see,  my  ears  too  dull  to  hear  1  Was  I  to 
be  compared  to  a  man  wa&iog  and  tafldng 
in  Us  sleep ;  I,  who  had  just  been  con- 
ducting an  intricate  prosecution,  and  lud 
brought  home  charges  of  murder  and  oon- 
spiracy  to  a  most  wary  criminal,  and  one 
backed  up  by  a  powerfol  political  league  t 
Why,  I  had  been  specially  complimented 
by  me  judge  before  whom  the  case  had 
been  tried,  and  had  been  honourably  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons  for  my 
astuteness  and  soxmd  legal  knowledge.  My 
vanity  refused  to  accept  the  judgement 
Uncle  Ralph  had  passed  upon  me. 

I  ooxdd  believe  that  Aunt  Mattie's  rasp- 
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iog  voice  had  the  eoho  of  sweet,  sad 
memories  in  it^  that  Ohio's  gaiety  was  at 
times  a  little  fomed,  aad  might  aow  and 
then  have  a  note  of  weariness  in  it;  bat 
that  my  Jenny,  the  incarnation  of  every- 
tfaiiiff  that  was  sweet,  and  loveable  in  girl- 
hooo,  should  own  to  no  more  soul  thui  a 
gmsshopper,  and  that  I,  the  eneigetic,  aoote 
yoong  lawyer,  shonld  be  nothing  better 
than  a  nan  walking  and  talking  in  his 
sleep,  were  fiuraes  at  which  to  hagh. 

I  wandered  ont  into  the  garden  among 
the  eycauoies,  thinking  that  I  would  light 
«  cigarette  and  aneke  o£f  my  discontent, 
before  I  rejoined  the  family  oirda  It  was 
a  still,  hot  wi^;  the  moonlight  filtered 
eoftly,  shyly,  throngh  the  broad  leares, 
taming  the  common-place  gravel  walk  into 
a  tesselated  footway,  fit  for  the  feet  of  an 
Emperor.  Not  a  breeze  otined,  the  air 
was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers.  Up 
and  down  I  walked  fcHr  aboat  a  qoaiter  of 
an  hour,  then  I  tnned  into  a  side  alley 
leading  i^wn  to  the  garden  ga^^kj^ 
figares  advanced  to  meet  me,  froi^^^B 
shadows-Olive  end  Uncle  Kalph.^^^ 

I  thooght  IJjfBA  never  seen  Olive  look  so 
handsome  before,  as  she  stood  still  in  the 
half-light,  made  by  tlie  sammer  sky  and 
fall-moon.  She  had  on  a  long  trailbg 
gown  of  old  gold  colour,  a  black  lace 
mantUla  over  her  head  and  shoolders, 
which  she  had  ftstened  on  one  side  with 
some  yellow  roses.  In  her  hand  she  held 
a  large  Spanish  fan. 

"  Undo  Ralph  has  been  telling  me  of  his 
long  illness  and  tiie  troables  whidi  came 
npon  him  all  at  once,  and  how  he  lost  his 
hearing,"  she  said*  as  I  came  ap  to  them. 

''  it's  an  enigma — ^it  wants  thinking  over 
to  nnderstsDd,"  said  Uncle  Ralph,  evidently 
continnmg  the  conversation  from  where  it 
had  broken  off. 

I  merely  said  "Indeed  I"  for  I  was  in  no 
mood  to  discoas  Unde  Ralph  and  his 
troaUea. 

Olive,  gnessing  that  possibly  some  slight 
di&rence  had  arisen  between  as,  tamed 
ike  conversation  at  once.  ^Is  any  one 
going  down  to  meet  Harold  to-night  f "  she 

^'To  meet  Harold  1''  I  repeated. 

"I  tiiooght  yon  knew.  I  sappose  he  is 
coming  to  talk  over  his  Canadian  craze. 
Jenny  told  me  that  he  woald  be  here  by 
the  ]i2fee  train — ^I  fancied  yoa  had  told  her," 
she  answered. 

Jenny  told  her !  How  was  it  that  Jenny 
was  so  well-informed  of  Harokl's  move- 
ments 1    Had  they  been  corresponding  f 


At  that  moment  Jenny,  all  blae  draperies 
with  some  light  sammer  wrap  thrown  over 
them,  came  flattering  oat  throagh  the 
drawing-roem  window. 

I  tamed  npon  her  at  onoe.  ''Has 
Harold  been  writing  to  yoaT'  I  asked. 
"  Why  did  yon  not  tell  me « " 

Jenny  tossed  her  head  and  made  her 
eyes  very  roond. 

"Am  I  sapposed  to  show  yoa  every 
letter  I  receive  f "  she  qneried,  not  in  her 
nsnal  playful,  coqaettidi  fashion,  bat  in 
earnest. 

We  were  on  the  verge  of  qaarreUing. 
Olive  tried  to  effect  a  diversion. 

"Ob,  for  a  row  on  the  river  1"  she 
exclaimed.  "It's  too  hot  to  go  in-doors 
till  midnight  Uncle  Ralph  1 "  Here  she 
t^toed  and  spcdce  right  into  his  ear.  "  If 
yoa'll  come  with  os  it  will  be  all  right,  and 
Aant  Mattie  won't  say  a  word." 

Jenny  br<dce  into  enthasiastic  entreatie?. 
"It  would  be  heavenly,  the  very  thing 
above  everything  else  she  would  enjoy, 
she  said,  clasping  hex  hands  over  my  arm 
and  looUng  up  ^witchingly  into  my  face. 

A  man  might  be  ever  so  f orioos  with 
Jenny,  and  be  on  the  point  of  anathema- 
tising and  discarding  her  for  a  heartless 
coqaette ;  but  just  let  her  clasp  her  hands 
over  his  arm  and  look  up  into  his  fiu^e  as 
she  did  into  mine,  and  he  would  be  bound 
to  forgive  her  on  the  spot,  and  would  wear 
his  life  out  to  fulfil  her  every  whim. 

We  turned  our  backs  on  the  house  and 
sauntered  slowly  down  towards  the  Ullin. 
Between  us  and  the  river  stretched  a  tree- 
less expanse  of  gray  meadow.  Athwart  it  lay 
a  white  mist  in  heavy  folds,  and  so  im- 
pregnated with  moonlight  that  we  might 
almost  have  fancied  it  was  the  moon- 
beams themselves  consolidated. 

Olive's  tall,  stately  figure  looked  almost 
spectral  as  she  walked  ahead  of  us  through 
the  vapour,  parting  it  right  and  Iclt. 
Uncle  Ralph  broa§^t  up  the  rear,  Jenny 
and  I  walking  side  by  side.  Jenny  was 
once  more  all  &scination  and  smiles ;  but  I 
was  very  silent,  puzzling  over  hef  conduct 
and  wondering  how  I  could  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it  all  without  making  myself 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  jealous  fooL  Uncle 
Rsdph  was  very  silent  also,  and  before  we 
got  down  to  the  river  Jenny  grew  subdued, 
and  dropped  her  light  chatter.  The  weird 
cry  of  a  distant  corn-crake  was  the  only 
voice  heard  as  we  seated  ourselves  in  the 
boat,  and  I  pushed  away  from  the  bank. 

The  boat  was  a  big  tub  of  a  thing.  I 
took  the  oars ;  Uncle  Ralph  seated  himself 
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immediately  behind  me,  saying  he  would 
like  to  poll  on  our  way  back.  Jenny 
volunteered  to  steer — she  always  liked  to 
be  doing  something — and  Olive  satin  front 
of  her  silent,  as  I  was,  and  I  thought 
looking  a  little  pale  and  weary  in  the 
white  moonlight 

Even  Jenny  noticed  her  forlorn  looks. 
"Why,  Olive,"  she  cried.  "You  look 
eerie  enough  to  make  the  midsummer 
fairies  think  yon  belong  to  them,  and 
carry  yon  o£f  bodily.  Do  sing,  or  do  some- 
thing, you'll  make  us  all  miserable." 

Olive  flung  her  black-lace  wrap  half 
over  her  face  so  that  little  more  than  her 
large  dark  eyes  could  be  seen,  and  then 
began  a  song  that  kept  time  with  the 
stroke  of  my  oars. 

A  dreamy,  delicious  row  it  wa9,  in  spite 
of  the  undercurrent  of  discontent  of 
which  every  one  of  us  must  have  been 
conscious.  The  Ullin  showed  literally  a 
silver  stream,  dashed  with  inky  shadows. 
Our  boat  and  four  selves  must  have  stood 
out  in  black  outline  against  its  darkly- 
lustrous  sheen.  Now  and  again  an  otter 
or  water-rat  dived  in  from  among  the 
reeds.  Splash,  splashi  went  my  oars, 
keeping  time  with  the  song  that  Olive,  in 
soft  low  tones,  was  trilling  : 

''  Floatingf  lilies  gleam 

Through  purple  shadows, 
Dim  as  in  a  dream, 
Droop  languid  willows,*' 

These  were  the  last  words  of  her  song 
that  I  heard,  for  at  that  moment  other 
sounds  caught  my  ear :  the  stealthy  tread 
of  footsteps  among  the  alders  on  our  near 
bank,  and  the  low  whispers  of  subdued 
voices.  I 

''Setting  night-lmes,"  was  my  first 
thought;  a  thought,  however,  quickly  put 
to^  flight  by  the  muttered  words  which, 
with  straining  ears,  I  could  make  out : 

''  That's  him,  the  murtherin'  villain,  that 
sent  Tim  Conolly  to  his  death  1 " 

After  that,  Olive's  song,  her  face  even, 
the  moonlight,  the  river — everything  but 
those  men's  voices  was  a  blank  to  ma 

Tim  Conolly  was  the  Moonlighter  and 
murderer  who  had  met  bis  deserts  through 
me.  These  men,  without  a  doubt,  were 
members  of  his  league  bent  on  avenging  his 
death.  A  sudden  sharp  cUck,  which  I 
heard  among  the  shadows,  gave  confir- 
mation to  the  surmise. 

"Steady,  Pat,"  were  the  next  words  I 
heard.  ''It's  a  moving  target  ye're  afther 
aiming  at." . 


Then  there  came  a  second  sharp  click  as 
from  another  rifle. 

To  double  speed,  and  so  ontdisUoee 
their  bullets,  was  my  first  impulBe.  It 
would  give  me  a  chanoe  for  my  life,  if 
nothing  more.  A  second  thought  followed: 
that  which  gave  me  a  chance  of  life 
brought  risk  to  those  with  me.  A  boat 
darting  swiftly  in  and  out  among  the 
shadows  and  bewildering  moonbght  wis 
an  xmcertain  mark  for  a  good  myVimMi 
These  men  might  not  be— most  likely  were 
not  —  first-rate  shots;  but^  neverthelen, 
depend  upon  it,  they  would  not  take  their 
rifles  home  with  the  bullets  in  them.  A 
bullet  meant  for  me  might  hit  one  of  the 
girls  who  faced  me,  or  Uncle  Balph  who 
sat  so  close  behind.  Better  than  that  a 
thousand  times  give  them  a  straight  m 
and  be  done  with  it 

All  this  flashed  through  my  nund  in  one 
moment  I  acted  on  the  impulse  of  that 
moment  I  placed  the  oars  m  Undo  Balph's 

MJMid  stood  upright  in  the  boat 
■Bo,  there,  vou  men  in  the  bushes  \^ 
eo,  "did  I  hear  my  namet    I  am 
Edward  Goldsworthy.     Do  any  of  yea 
wish  to  speak  to  me  f " 

There  came  a  swift  answer  to  thie-a 
bullet  which  struck  me  slantwise  on  the 
shoulder,  a  second  which  hit  me  some- 
where in  the  ribs. 

But  was  it  to  Uncle  Balph  that  I  had 
handed  my  oars,  or  had  another  than  he, 
with  golden  oars,  slipped  into  myplaeel 
For,  as  I  fell  forward  headlong  in  the  boat, 
I  heard  Jenny's  voice,  crying  despabiDgly: 
"  Oh,  Harold,  Harold  !  Will  they  kill  him, 
tool"  And  Olive's  passionate  broken- 
hearted wail  as  the  flung  her  arms  aroond 
me  :  ''  Oh,  my  love  I  my  love  I  woold  to 
Heaven  I  could  have  died  in  your  stead !" 

It  all  happened  two  years  ago,  and  I  can 
tell  the  story  easily  enough  now.  It  wis 
Olive  and  Aunt  Mattie  who  nnrsed  me 
through  a  long  six  weeks  of  fever  and  pain. 
Jenny  did  not  dare  to  come  near  me  after 
Aunt  Mattie  and  Uncle  fialph  had  wit- 
nessed her  agitated  welcome  to  HaroM, 
who  arrived  safe  and  cound  tbatnrghtat 
The  Towers.  Not  that  she  had  any  great 
cause  to  dread  my  reproaches,  for  I  had 
little  enough  right  to  make  them  long 
before  those  six  weeks  came  to  an  end. 

Things,  however,  arranged  themselTes 
naturally  and  easily  without  much  eon- 
fession  or  explanation  from  any  one. 
Olive's  and  my  wedding-day  was  fixed 
before  our  stay  at  The  Towers  ended;  and 
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Harold  and  Jenny  were  told — well,  that 
they  had  better  wait  a  year  or  so,  in  case 
Jenny  might  alter  her  mind  a  second 
Ume! 

''Do  yon  hear  anything  of  the  sleep- 
walker in  my  voice  now  T'  I  asked  Uncle 
Bilph  the  other  day,  when  he  came  in  to 
give  us  an  account  of  Jenny's  wedding,  at 
whioh  he  had  acted  in  **  loco  parentis  "  to 
the  bride. 

He  did  not  hear  me,  for  Olive  had  seated 
herself  at  the  piano,  and,  a  little  mis- 
chievoasly,  had  begun  to  sing, 

"  A  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go." 
Bat  evidently  not  with  her  old  inflection 
of  tone,  for,  as  the  last  note  died  away, 
he  said  to  me  in  his  solemn,  blind  voice : 

"  Wh^t  is  that  she  was  singing — 
*  There's  no  place  like  home '  1 " 
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CHAPTER  I. 

One  evening,  in  the  late  summer  of 
1855,  the  setting  snn  was  sending  streams 
of  golden  light  across  the  low,  broad 
meadows  and  groups  of  trees  beyond  the 
river,  and  the  river  itself,  between  its 
deep  banks  and  walls,  might  have  been 
rolling  over  golden  sands,  and  a  vivid  glory 
fell  on  the  old  red  houses  of  the  city, 
climbing  up  from  the  water's  edge,  and  on 
the  great  Cathedral,  with  its  glowing  win- 
dows, standing  high  above  all. 

Near  the  Cathedral  stood  .tiie  Deanery, 
a  large  old  house  of  red  sandstone, 
shadowed  by  chestnut  trees,  with  a  walled 
garden  descending  to  the  river.  That 
setting  sun  was  pouring  its  light  straight 
in  at  one  great  Gothic  window,  as  if  it  had 
nothing  else  to  do ;  so  that  every  corner 
of  the  Ddan's  library,  with  its  heavy  furni- 
ture and  rows  of  handsome  books,  was 
almost  dazzlingly  bright 

One  side  of  the  window  was  open,  where 
a  magnolia  and  a  red  rose  were  struggling 
together  to  reach  the  old  stone  silL  There, 
in  the  full  glow  of  evening,  the  Dean's 
wife  was  sitting,  clear  against  the  com- 
parative shadow  behind  her,  looking,  as 
many  people  said,  much  too  young  for  her 
position;  her  brown  head  leant  back 
against  the  mullion,  as  her  sweet,  wistful 
eyea  watched  her  husband  as  he  walked 
about  the  room. 

People  lookinfir  ud  from  the  outer  edffe 


of  the  broad  to  wing-pith,  below  the  ivy 
wall  that  bounded  the  Deanery  garden, 
could  see  her  sitting  there;  but  the 
passers-by  were  not  many. 

Only  one  man,  sauntering  along  with 
eyes  rather  sullenly  fixed  on  the  water, 
looked  up  and  gazed  when  he  found  him- 
self below  the  Deanery;  half  stopped  even, 
and,  after  lingering  a  few  minutes  with 
a  sort  of  hesitation  in  his  manner,  pre- 
sently strolled  on  a  little  further,  and  began 
slowly  to  climb  some  steps  which  led  up 
into  the  Close,  and  so  round  to  the 
Deanery.  As  he  walked  he  muttered  to 
himself  a  good  deal;  and  one  or  two 
people  turned  to  look  at  him,  for  he  was  a 
handsome,  soldierly-looking  young  man, 
though  with  a  curious  hangdog  manner. 

In  the  library  at  the  Deanery  there  was 
great  trouble,  in  spite  of  the  sweet  looks  of 
its  mistress. 

Dean  Brett  was  a  man  both  admired  and 
envied  by  his  neighbours.  He  was  a 
popular,  eloquent  man,  and  fortunate  in 
everything. 

In  his  youth  he  had  been  much  thrown 
among  great  ladies,  and  perhaps  some  in- 
fluence of  this  kind  may  have  accounted 
for  his  being  made  a  Dean  at  forty-fi^e. 
Bat^  in  spite  of  these  things,  every  one 
knows  that  he  was  a  most  excellent  Dean. 

At  this  time  the  appointment  had  only 
been  made  about  a  year,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  everything  that  could  make  life 
happy.  Ten  years  before  he  had  married 
a  girl  as  good  as  she  was  pretty,  who  now, 
at  thirty,  looked  about  twenty-five;  and 
he  had  one  son,  the  pride  of  his  heart,  a 
bold,  handsome,  unmansgeable  boy,  who 
obeyed  no  one  bat  his  mother. 

The  Dean  himself  was  an  easy-going, 
happy-natured  man,  full  of  fun  and  kind- 
ness. But  his  wife  had  lately  discovered, 
to  her  surprise,  that  under  all  his  pleasant 
ways  there  was  a  great  pride,  a  great  sensi- 
tiveness, and  a  stem  unforgivingness  which 
fairly  astonished  her. 

It  was,  certainly,  a  terrible  business ;  and, 
at  first,  he  had  taken  it  in  utter  silence, 
only  gobg  about  with  a  weight  of  sadness 
upon  him,  and  not  even  talking  it  over 
with  his  wife.  Well,  the  thing  had  been 
hushed  up,  and  she  understood  that  it  was 
better  not  to  speak  of  it^  much  as  she 
longed  to  do  so.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  great  trouble  of  his  life,  and  she  felt 
that  she  ought  to  share  it  with  him ;  yet 
he  knew  best 

He  had  one  brother,  much  younger  than 
himself.     She  had  known  him  before  her 
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marriage,  but  had  hardly  seen  him  since, 
for  he  was  in  the  army,  and  had  been 
away  with  his  regiment  in  various  parts  of 
the^  world.  He  had  the  character  of  a 
daring  officer,  rather  reckless  and  fool- 
hardy. As  a  young  fellow  he  had  been 
wild,  and  had  cost  ms  elder  brother  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  money.  But  that  had 
not  altered  his  brother's  deep  and  strong 
affection  for  him,  hia  pride  in  Martin's 
dashing  courage,  his  del^ht  in  his  letters. 
The  little  boy  was  called  after  him,  and 
was  brought  up  to  think  hb  uncle  Martin 
a  hera    The  Dean  was  always  saying : 

<'It  is  extraordinary  how  that  boy 
reminds  me  of  Martin.  He  was  exacUy 
that  sort  of  child ;  only  more  manageable, 
I  must  say,  for  he  had  a  much  better 
temper." 

^d  now  Martin  had  got  into  some 
terrible  scrape  in  the  Crimea.  There  had 
been  a  court-martial ;  he  had  been  cashiered 
for  cowardice  and  neglect  of  duty. 

The  disgraceful  thmg  had  been  kept  out 
of  the  papers,  and  was  not  generally 
known.  Friends  at  head-quarters  had 
stepped  in  to  shield  the  unfortunate  man 
as  best  they  could.  But  he  was  ruined. 
And  the  second  post  to-day  had  brought  a 
letter  from  him — a  somewhat  free-and-easy 
letter,  even  his  kind  sister-in-law  had  to 
confess-HMying  that  he  was  in  England, 
and  asking  if  he  might  come  to  the 
Deanery.  It  was  the  ^^Bt  letter  he  had 
written  to  his  brother,  since  the  crash 
came,  and  he  did  not  even  attempt  to 
make  any  excuse  for  hlmselC  The  Dean 
had  just  answered  it  that  sunny  evening 
in  the  library;  and  his  answer  was  very 
harsh  and  stem.  He  absolutely  declined 
to  see  his  brother,  or  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  him  in  future. 

"Oh,  Henry;  but  this  is  too  hardl" 
said  Mn.  Brett;  and  then  she  laid  the 
letter  sadly  down,  and  sat  there  in  the 
window  watching  him. 

" Come  here  !^  repeated  the  Dean  |n  hia 
indignation.  "  Does  he  think  we  can  live 
here^  then,  with  his  shame  and  disgrace 
hanging  over  us!  And  the  boy — ^ruin  to 
him.  Such  an  example  —  a  coward — a 
man  with  a  stain  on  his  name  I  Anythbg 
but  that  1  I  declare  to  you  that  that  letter 
of  his  makes  me  think  I  had  better  resign, 
and  hide  my  head  in  some  remote  comer 
of  the  country.  Bat  even  then,  the  shame 
would  be  the  same.  How  a  man  could 
endure  it,  and  not  shoot  himself  1 " 

*'  Dear  Henry,  what  are  you  saying  1 " 

•<  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Dean,  with  a 


sudden  retum  to  his  usual  gentleneia 
"Something  contrary  to  what  I  ihodd 
preach,  no  doubt  It  is  not  good  for  u 
to  talk  about  this.  Were  you  going  oatt 
Don't  let  me  keep  you.  No,  im  letter  is 
not  too  hard.  It  will  settle  the  bottnaBi 
and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  his  oomi&g 
here,  I  hope." 

"Poor  Martin  !  I  am  so  dreadfully  nny 
for  him,"  said  Mrs.  Brett,  coming  down 
from  her  place  in  the  window. 

"My  aear,"  he  said,  "be  a  soidUe 
woman,  and  think  of  the  boy.  I  wiah  we 
had  not  given  him  that  name.  If  the 
fellow  had  any  true  feeling  of  what  he  his 
done,  he  would  go  away  to  Anstnlis,  oi 
somewhere,  and  never  show  his  face 
again." 

His  wife  came  to  him,  and  he  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  smoothed 
back  her  soft  hair. 

"It  is  very  odd,"  he  said,  "that  women 
can't  feel  like  men  about  ^  these  thingi 
Nowjgp,  and  we  won't  mention  the  labject 
hgmr  Drive  it  out  of  your  thoo^hti,  or 
you  will  make  me  more  unhappy  stilL" 

She  left  him,  and  went  out  alone  into 
the  eolden-shadowed  dty.  She  walked 
round  the  Cathedral  to  that  part  of  the 
Close  where  the  great  elms  and  the  roob* 
nests  are,  and  where  flights  of  rugged  rt^ 
lead  down  to  the  river.  It  was  alwayi 
very  quiet  there ;  there  had  often  leemed 
to  her  a  toudi  of  heaven's  own  peaoeinthst 
nook,  away  from  the  world  and  the  town, 
where  the  great  Cathedral  looked  down 
upon  meadows  and  flowing  water.  Ihere 
was  one  comer  of  half-ruined  wall,  an  old 
rampart  below  the  Cathedral,  where  ihe 
and  her  little  Martin  often  sat  togedier 
and  told  stories — al?rays  soldiere'  atoriei; 
he  cued  for  no  other  kmd  of  life. 

She  was  gobg  there  now,  in  a  aort  of 
sad  puzale,  for  the  Dean's  idea  that  hii 
brother's  disgrace  would  be  the  ruin  of  his 
boy,  was  so  terrible  that  it  had  to  be  faced 
quite  alona  As  she  approached  it,  a  tall 
man's  figure  started  up  from  that  nij 
comer  and  came  to  meet  her.  She  looked 
at  him,  with  his  slouching  air  of  miaev 
and  shame,  and,  at  first,  did  not  know  him, 
or  could  not  realise  who  it  was.  At  her 
wedding,  ten  years  before,  her  huabandi 
brother  had  been  the  handiome«tk  moit 
ornamental,  and  most  charming  of  jowg 
men,  with  a  careless  self-confidence  whieh 
no  one  could  find  fault  with :  he  seoned 
to  have  such  a  perfect  right  to  it  Ew 
now,  as  she  gazed  at  him  wondaiuw» 
stopping  half  mechanically  as  he  stopped, 
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something  of  the  old  look  came  saddenly 
back  into  his  face. 

'^I  soppoie  yon  haye  forgotten  me, 
DaiBj/'  he  said. 

Mrs.  Brett  flashed  crimson.  It  had  been 
her  old  pet  name  as  a  girl;  but  it  was 
nearly  forgotten  now.  Eren  the  Dean — a 
littie  formal  in  Im  ways — used  it  most 
rarely.  He  said  Margaret  was  flur  more 
beaottftd,  which,  no  doabt,  was  trae. 

"  No,  Martin/'  she  hesitated,  **  only  I  was 
surprised." 

'*  Yes ;  you  most  hare  had  a  good  deal 
to  surprise  you  latdy.  Well — ^I  ssw  jon 
jast  now  sitting  in  the  window.  Is  my 
brother  at  home  f " 

She  had  given  her  hand  to  Martin 
almost  without  thinking,  because  he  seemed 
to  expect  it,  and  he  was  holding  it  still  and 
looking  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  painful, 
eager  questions.  Her  sad  and  frightened 
face  was  almost  enough  to  answer  them, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  she  did  not 
speak. 

'*  It  is  a  great  pity  you  came  here,"  she 
murmured  at  last. 

<'Whyt  Wasn't  it  natural  T'  said 
Martin. 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say.  But  I  must  tell  you 
— Henry  is  so  miserable — and  he  says  he 
cannot  see  you — and  that  if  you  come 
here  he  will  have  to  resign  and  go  away. 
Yon  see,  there  is  our  little  boy  to  think  of. 
Ob,  I  am  so  sorry,  Martin!"  she  cried, 
almost  passionately.  ^  Why  did  it  happen  t 
What  does  it  mean  I " 

"  I  can  solemnly  assure  you,"  Martin 
said,  *'  that  yon  know  as  much  about  that 
as  I  do.  It  is  past  explanation,  Daisy.  I 
was  booked  to  go  to  the  dogs  somehow,  and 
so  I  chose  this  stupid  way.  So  old  Henry 
won't  have  anything  to  do  with  mel 
Well,  that  settles  it.  Good-bye.  Don't 
think  I  am  friendless.  I  shall  do  very 
well'* 

He  had  turned  away;  but  there  was 
something  in  his  msamtt  that  made  her 
call  him  back. 

''Well,  Angelina r'  he  said,  and  the 
slight  lau^h  with  which  he  spoke^  the  old 
name  which  he  once  gave  her  for  fun, 
when  she  was  engaged  to  his  brother, 
touched  her  more  than  any  amount  of 
solemn  penitence.  Her  eyes  were  foil  of 
tears  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 

^  Don't  vex  yourself  about  me,  you  kind 
soul,"  he  said.  "I've  sot  some  money, 
you  know,  and  I  shall  find  plenty  of  friends, 
people  who  won't  be  ashamed  of  ma  I 
see  now,  I  oueht  to  have  expected  Henry 


to  throw  me  overboard.  He  owes  it  to 
himself,  and  you,  and  the  small  boy,  as 
you  say.  Not  to  mention  all  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Ohurch.  I  ought  to  have  seen  aU 
that.  But  I  only  thought  of  myself,  and 
it  seemed  the  one  chance  of  being  pulled 
oat  of  the  mud.  Henry  has  done  that  for 
me,  more  times  than  you  know,  and  I  for- 
got that  his  patience  might  have  an  end 
to  it" 

<'  Don't  go,  Martin,"  said  Mai^aret  Brett, 
stretching  out  her  hand.  "  Sit  down  here, 
and  talk  to  me  a  little.  Now  listen — I 
don't  believe  this  thing  is  trua  There  has 
been  some  great  mistake.  Tell  me  it  is  not 
true,  and  1  will  believe  you — and  I  will 
make  Henry  believe  you  too.  Yes,  indeed, 
I  wiD." 

'*My  dear  Daisy,  you  won't  do  that, 
because  it  is  true,"  he  said. 

He  sat  down  on  the  old  bench  in  the 
comer,  leaned  his  face  on  his  hands,  and 
broke  out  into  deep,  uncontrollable  sobs. 
She  stood  beside  him  in  great  distress, 
ahnoet  terror,  for  they  were  in  a  public 
path,  where  any  one  might  pass  at  any 
moment,  where  the  Dean  himself,  as  sun- 
set faded  and  twilight  stole  over  the  city, 
might  walk  round  to  look  for  her.  She 
had  had  a  very  quiet,  uneventful  life,'quite 
away  from  any  bitter  passions  and  tragedies; 
and  in  this  strange  experience  she  did  not 
at  all  know  what  to  da  Her  whole  soul 
was  full  of  pity  for  Martin ;  and,  for  herself, 
she  would  have  welcomed  him  to  her  house, 
and  given  him  all  the  kindness  she  could, 
without  any  fear  of  evil  results  for  her  boy. 
But  these  generous  instincts  were  not 
backed  up  by  any  great  moral  courage. 
She  was  genue  and  shy ;  she  was  a  Imle 
afraid  of  her  husband,  and  did  not  even 
feel  that  she  could  reason  with  him  in  this 
affair,  his  determination  being  so  etrong. 

As  she  stood  there  with  her  puzzled 
thoughts,  Martin  recovered  himself,  and 
begged  her  pardon  for  being  such  a  fool. 

*'  No;  it  is  all  true  enough,  worse  luck," 
he  said.  *'  And  it  is  true,  too,  that  I  can't 
explain  it  I  couldn't  stand  it;  the  fire 
was  too  much  for  me.  I  ordered  my  men 
to  retire  at  the  wrong  moment ;  I  spoilt 
the  attack,  and  gave  the  enemy  an  ad- 
vantage. I  behaved  like  a  coward — ^bo 
they  tell  me,  for  I  swear  to  you,  Daisy,  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  doing.  I  was 
mad  with  terror.  It  was  panic,  and  you 
know  what  that  is — a  madness  sent  by  the 
gods.  The  authorities  were  quite  right  to 
be  hard  on  me ;  they  couldn't  overlook  a 
thine  of  that  kind,  especially  in  a  man  who 
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had  seen  so  much  service.  On  the  whole, 
they  were  very  kind,  and  hushed  it  up  all 
they  could.  And  I  have  thought  several 
times  since  that  I  must  really  be  a  coward, 
or  I  should  have  shot  mjself  by  this 
time!" 

Daisy  remembered  that  the  Dean  had 
said  the  same  thing. 

'*I  think  it  is  much  braver  to  go  on 
living,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

Martin  laughed.  <'Do  yout  A  jolly 
life,  with  plenty  of  friends  t "  he  said. 

She  sat  gravely  down  on  the  bench 
beside  him.  '*  Tell  me  about  your  friendc. 
What  sort  of  people  are  they  t  "  she  said. 

'*  Not  a  sort  that  would  interest  you/' 
he  answered.     "  Lat  they  are  all  I  have.' 

"  And  you  came  to  us  that  you  might 
not  be  thrown  with  them  1 " 

«More  fool  I,"  he  said,  and  laughed 
again.  '*  To  expect,  after  having  made  a 
black  sheep  of  one's  self,  to  live  in  a  safe, 
comfortable  fold,  with  nice  white  lambs 
like  you  ! " 

*'  Where  are  yon  going ) "  she  said,  after 
a  pause 

*'  To  London,  for  the  present  I  shall 
catch  the  last  traia" 

Mrs.  Brett  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
looking  away  into  the  fading  sky. 

''Don't  leave  us  yet,  Martin,"  she  said 
at  last  "  After  what  Henry  said,  I  can't 
take  you  to  the  Deanery.  But  there  are 
an  old  man  and  his  wife  who  keep  boats — 
nice,  clean  people  —  near  the  river-side ; 
they  let  lodgings  often  in  the  summer,  but 
they  have  no  one  now.  Let  me  show  you 
where  they  live ;  and  you  might  at  least 
stay  there  a  week  or  two,  and  Henry  may 
change  his  mind.  I  will  manage  to  see 
you  now  and  then,  alone." 

He  looked  at  her  with  rather  a  carious 
smQe. 

"  Well,  Daisy,  as  you  ask  me,  show  me 
where  the  house  is,"  he  said.  '^  I  will  take 
care  to  be  unknown ;  and  I  won't  introduce 
myself  to  my  nephew." 

Mrs.  Brett  went  back  in  the  twilight  to 
the  Deanery,  from  the  daik,  foggy  street 
by  the  river-side,  rather  uneasy  at  what 
she  had  done. 

Late  that  night  she  ventured  to  say 
something  more  about  Martin,  but  the 
Dean  answered,  very  gravely  : 

**  My  dear  Margaret,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  not  mention  the  subject 
again." 

Mrs.  Brett's  heart  sank  within  her.  It 
seemed,  after  all,  as  if  she  ought  to  have 
let  Martin  go  down-hill  at  his  own  pace. 


<'  What  kept  you  out  so  late  I "  said  tiie 
Dean.  "I  was  beginning  to  be  uoeasy 
about  you.  That  river  miat  in  the  eveniog 
is  so  unhealthy." 

<'  I  was  walking  about ;  the  eky  wu 
beautiful,"  she  answered,  a  little  falteiinglj. 

"  Don't  go  into  the  river  streets  if  yon 
can  help  it,"  said  the  Dean.  '*  I  hear  ^at 
there  are  cases  of  fever  and  diphtheria." 

All  that  long,  hot  night,  as  Ma^iret 
Brett  listened  to  the  chimes  of  the 
Cathedral,  her  conscience  went  on  teDing 
her  that  for  the  first  time  in  her  manied 
life  she  had  deceived  her  husband,  and 
almost  told  a  lie.  Poor  Martin,  it  seemed, 
was  not  the  only  coward  in  the  family. 

CHAPTER    II. 

During  the  next  day  or  two,  Martin 
Brett  kept  himself  very  quiet  in  hia 
lodgbgs.  To  the  old  people  there  be  gare 
his  name  simply  as  '*  Martin,"  and  th^ 
made  no  further  enquiries.  Traatiogiis 
sister-in-law  completely,  he  felt  quite  aore 
that  he  should  either  see  her  or  hear  from 
her  soon,  and,  being  of  a  hopeful  nature 
he  flattered  himself  that  her  pleading  viih 
the  Dean  would  soon  be  successful  Is 
any  case,  he  felt  that  the  chance  waairorih 
waiting  for.  He  was  grateful  for  her  faith 
in  him,  for  the  scorn  of  his  own  people 
was  to  him  almost  unbearabla  He  had 
chosen  to  think,  when  he  wrote  so  boldly 
to  his  brother,  that  it  was  in  fad  an 
extreme  of  disgrace  which  he  would  never 
be  called  upon  to  sufier. 

After  two  days  he  began  to  grow  rett- 
less.  He  went  out  in  the  evening,  and 
haunted  that  quiet  comer  of  the  Cloee, 
where  Daisy  and  he  had  had  their  talk. 
The  old  walls  were  there,  the  duatering 
ivy,  the  evening  light — though  nerer  bo 
brilliant  again— but  she  did  not  come. 
The  next  day  he  prowled  round  near  the 
Deanery  gate,  and  under  the  garden  wall- 
He  saw  carriages  driving  in  and  ou^ 
people  crossing  the  garden,  but  no  aign  of 
her,  or  of  the  Dean.  He  looked  up  at  the 
great  library  window — ^watchcd  it  for  an 
hour ;  but  no  one  came  to  sit  there,  no 
bright  face  looked  out  between  the  rugged 
old  muUions.  He  would  not  aak  any 
questions,  though  plenty  of  people  pawd 
him,  and  some  looked  at  him  rather 
curiously.  He  told  himself  that  Daiay  was 
doing  her  best  for  him ;  that  she  waa  * 
woman  with  many  acquaintances,  and  a 
great  deal  to  do;  that  she  was  wai^g 
to  bring    him  some   good   newa     ooxi  I 
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with  it  ally  as  hours  and  days  followed 
each  other,  he  hecame  terribly  mieasy,  and 
was  weighed  down  by  a  feeling  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  On  the  whole  he 
thought  that  she  must  have  told  her 
husband  everything,  and  that  he  mast 
have  been  very  angry,  and  mnat  have 
forbidden  her  to  see  or  speak  to  his 
wretched  brother  again.  It  was  unlike 
old  Henry,  that  sort  of  hardness ;  but  the 
gentlest  and  most  good-natured  men  may 
be  in  some  circumstances  the  most  severe ; 
and  he  had  his  position  to  think  of,  and 
his  boy.  Still,  Daisy  was  bound  to  send 
him  some  communication,  some  message, 
even  if  the  worst  had  happened.  There 
was  nothing  for  it,  clearly,  but  patience. 

On  Saturday  he  bought  the  local  paper, 
and  saw  that  his  brother  was  to  preach  the 
next  morning  in  the  Cathedral.  He  deter- 
mined to  creep  into  some  corner,  and  hear 
him.     His  wife  was  certain  to  be  there,  too. 

There  was  a  large  congregation  at  the 
Cathedral.  In  those  days  it  had  not  been 
restored,  so  that  the  outside  was  more 
impressive  than  the  inside ;  it  was  piled 
with  upholstery,  and  agreat  rood-loft  blocked 
up  the  choir.  It  took  Martin  some  time 
to  discover  that  neither  the  Dean  nor  Mrs. 
Brett  was  in  the  Cathedral  at  all  Soon 
after  the  grey-headed  Canon  in  residence 
had  began  his  sermon,  which  promised  to 
be  long  and  dry,  one  of  his  hearers,  sad  and 
restless,  escaped  from  the  Cathedral  into 
the  quiet  sunshine  of  that  almost  autumn 
day.  All  was  still  in  the  Close ;  the  iron 
gates  of  the  Deanery  were  shut.  At  first 
Martin  thought  that  no  living  creature  was 
in  sight ;  but  soon,  as  he  wandered  near 
those  gates,  he  saw  that  a  little  boy  was 
standing  inside  them,  gazing  through  the 
bars  like  a  wild  creature  in  a  cage.  Martin's 
first  instinct  was  to  go  and  speak  to  the 
little  fellow,  to  a^k  about  his  father  and 
mother;  but  then  he  remembered  his 
words  to  Daisy— ^'*  I  won't  introduce  myself 
to  my  nephew ; "  and  he  walked  sternly 
on. 

''Do  you  mind  stopping  a  minute, 
please  t "  called  out  a  sweet,  rather  peremp- 
tory childish  voice  from  behind  the  bars. 

"  Certainly ;  can  I  do  anything  for 
yonl"  Martin  replied.  And  now  be 
walked  straight  up  to  the  gate,  and  stood 
looking  at  the  boy. 

He  was  a  fine  little  fellow  of  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  with  bright  blue  oyer,  and 
a  quantity  of  brown  curls.  It  was  a 
handsome,  proud  little  face,  mora  like  the 
Dean  than  Mrs.  Brett,  but  most  like  what 


the  elder  Martin  himself  had  been  as  a 
boy. 

**  I  only  wanted  to  ask  if  you  had  seen  a 
knife  anywhere.  A  splendid  knife  with 
four  blades.  I  dropped  it  somewhere  in 
the  Close  the  last  time  I  wss  out — and  it 
has  not  been  found  yet  They  are  all  so 
busy;  but  I  want  my  knife;  it  is  so 
very  useful,  and  papa  gave  it  me  on  my 
last  birthday.'' 

"  Why  don't  you  come  out  and  look  for 
it  t "  said  Martin.  "  No,  I  have  not  seen 
it." 

The  child  flushed  up  and  answered  : 
"Mamma  does  not  like  me  to  go  about 
alone.  She  thinks  I  am  too  young.  I 
don't  agree  with  her.  But  I  promised,  you 
see,  and  one  must  keep  one's  promises — 
especially  now  that  she  is  ill." 

*<Is  she  ilH"  said  Martin,  almost 
fiercely. 

"Why  do  you  look  like  thatt"  asked 
the  boy.     "  Ton  don'c  know  mamma." 

'*  What  is  the  matter  with  her  1 " 

**  Oh,  she  has  been  in  bed  for  days  and 
days.  People  are  ill  sometimes,  aren'c 
they !  I  don'c  know  what  is  the  matter. 
They  won't  let  me  go  into  her  room." 

"  Martin,  Martin ! "  It  was  the  Dean's 
voice  calling  from  the  house.  The  poor 
fellow  who  stood  outside  his  gate  fancied, 
at  first,  that  the  call  was  for  him.  He  had 
almost  answered  it,  almost  put  out  his  hand 
to  lift  the  latch,  when  the  little  boy  raced 
ofi*,  crying,  'Papa's  calling  me.  Please 
look  for  my  knife" 

The  elder  Martin  turned  away,  and 
walked  down  to  the  river. 

That  evening,  and  the  next  day,  he 
asked  for  news  of  Mrs.  Brett  from  several 
casual  people,  and  at  one  or  two  of  the 
shops  near  the  Close.  They  told  him  she 
was  very  ill  of  fever,  delirious,  and  not 
expected  to  recover. 

An  old  woman,  who  sold  fruit  under  the 
archway,  ceemed  to  know  more  than  any 
one  else,  and  spoke  with  more  feeling ;  she 
said  Mrs.  Brett  had  been  a  good  friend  to 
her.  She  told  the  sympathetic  stranger 
that  the  Dean  hardly  ever  left  his  wile's 
room,  that  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  any 
one  to  nurse  her,  as  the  fever  was  supposed 
to  be  catching — those  were  not  the  days  of 
trained  nurses  —  and  that  a  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  driven  in  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  taken  little  Master  Martin 
away,  greatly  to  Ms  indignatioa 

<<  He*s  a  high-spirited  little  gentleman," 
said  the  old  dame.  "  He's  afraid  of  nothing, 
bless  you.    He  wanted  to  nt  up  with  )m 
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mamnuk,  the  cook  told  me.  He'll  grow  up 
to  be  a  fine  aoldieriog  gentieman,  like  hu 
ancle,  the  Captain,  as  they  talk  o£  Bat, 
maybe  you've  never  heard  tell  of  him ;  he's 
oat  in  the  Crimeiu" 

"  la  he  %  "  said  Martin  indifferently. 

In  the  evenmg  he  went  back  to  hia  old 
woman ;  she  dried  her  eyes  with  her  apron 
and  told  him  that  Mrs.  Brett  was  dying. 
The  doctor  had  been  there,  and  said  she 
could  not  live  through  the  night  The  old 
fruitseller  was  rather  startled  at  the  effect 
of  this  news. 

The  fttrange  young  man  who  had  been 
talking  to  her  walked  straight  awayi  and 
in  another  minute  she  saw  him  open  the 
Deanery  gate,  and  disappear  into  the 
garden. 

Martin  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
give  any  yery  dear  leason  for  what  he  was 
doing.  Partly  it  was  the  necessity  of 
finding  out  whether  he  was  really  and 
trulj^  to  lose  his  only  firiend ;  partly  the 
feeling  that,  at  &uoh  a  moment,  knowing 
her  wishes,  his  brother  could  not  be  hard 
Apon  him;  and  partly,  indeed,  the  less 
selfish  thought  that  he  might  be  of  use ; 
for  in  his  rough  soldier  life  he  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  illness ;  and  if  all  Daisy's 
neighbours  were  fools  enough  to  be  afraid 
of  the  fever — Martin  would  have  been 
surprised,  jost  then,  if  any  one  had  re- 
minded him  that  he  was  a  coward  1 

He  walked  quickly  up  the  broad  drive  to 
the  door.  , 

It  was  a  calm,  golden  evening  like  that 
one  a  week  ago ;  and  the  old  house  in  its 
quaint,  old-world  precincts^  lay  very  silent; 
the  cedars  on  the  lawn  threw  great  black 
shadows  across  the  gold.  The  door  was 
standing  open;  nobody  was  there;  and 
Martin,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  walked 
straight  into  the  house. 

In  the  hall  he  stood  still  and  listened ; 
no  sound;  and  then  with  quick,  light 
steps  he  ran  upstairs.  Of  course,  the 
house  was  quite  unknown  to  him;  and  he 
now  found  himself  in  a  long,  carpeted 
passage  with  many  doors.  He  went  on 
slowly  and  noiselessly  till  near  the  end  of 
the  passage,  along  which  the  eveniog  light 
was  falUng  from  a  window  to  the  west,  a 
door  opened  suddenly  and  a  woman  came 
out  She  almost  screamed,  but  checked 
herself  and  stared  at  him. 

'*  It's  the  Captain  1 "  she  ezdaimad  under 
her  breath. 

She  was  an  old  nurse  of  Daisy's,  who 
remembered  him  long  ago. 

He  instaatly  wonderml  whether  she  had 


heard  of  his  dlifgrace;  and  no  one  esn  tell 
the  strange  cheoing  and  comfort  that 
came  to  hun  as  she  went  on  to  wlusper  her 
joy  at  seeing  him,  hex  sorrow  that  he 
should  arrive  at  such  a  moment 

*<Bat  you  will  be  a  ccnufort  to  poor 
master  1"  she  said.  ''I  do  all  I  can;  but 
I'm  not  strong,  you  see,  sir.  You  won't  be 
afraid  of  the  fever  1 " 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Martm  impa- 
tiently. "Where  ia  hel  Which  is  her 
room  t  It  is  not  true  1  She  is  notieaUj 
-Hiyingf" 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  and 
pointed  to  a  door. 

"  Inside  thwe,"  she  said. 

Martin  went  gently  in,  and  she  doied 
the  door  behind  him.  He  found  hinuelf 
in  a  small  ante-room,  with  a  door,  half 
open,  leading  into  an  inner  roosa.  He 
stood  still,  hesitating.  At  thia  momefit 
he  quite  forgot  his  own  disgrace,  snd  how 
great  a  trial  the  meeting  with  his  brother 
might  be.  His  only  thought  was  how  not 
to  startle  him,  or  to  break  in  upon  him 
too  rashly  in  his  sad  watch  beside  hk 
wife.  Then  to  be  of  use  to  them  both— 
that  was  the  object  in  Martin's  mind.  As 
he  stood  there,  suddenly  Daisy's  voice, 
sharp  and  trembling,  came  to  him  through 
the  open  door. 

'*  I  couldn't  send  him  away,  Henry. 
He  is  there,  down  at  old  SbiffV&  A 
woman  stopped  me  as  I  passed,  and  told 
me  that  her  child  had  the  fever.  Yoa 
see  you  have  got  a  coward  for  a  wife  ai 
well.  But  no  one  has  a  right  to  eall 
Martin  a  coward.  He  told  me  sU  aboot 
it  It  was  panic  —  panic,  do  you  under- 
standi  Isni.  that  possible  1  He  waaioi 
afraid  to  come  to  you.  He  loves  ns  aD, 
and  wants  so  much  to  be  with  ua  Oh,  1 
wish  you  would  go  and  look  far  him.  If 
you  would  once  wake  hands  with  him,  he 
would  never  be  a  coward  again— sod  the 
walk  would  do  you  so  much  good,  dear  1" 

•*Only  go  to  sleep,  my  child,"  the 
Dean  answered  softly.  "I  will  do  any- 
thing you  wish,  if  you  will  be  quiet  and 
go  to  deep." 

"  You  wiU  fetch  Martin  I" 

"Yes,  yes ;  I  wiU  fetch  lifartm,"  he  said. 

Then  there  was  aQenoe.  Preaenilj 
Martin  heard  the  Dean  move  ^^^^^^ 
room.  He  sighed  wearily,  and  moiitered 
to  himself : 

"  This  dreadful  waadeiins !  AU  imag^ 
nation,  of  course.  Poor  darUDg  1  she  ean't 
get  him  out  of  her  head.  I  wonder  where 
he  is,  really  I " 
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Then  he  pushed  the  ante-room  door  a 
little  farther,  muttering,  "More  air  !"  and 
stood  face  to  face  with  his  brother. 

The  Dean  turned  white  with  surprise, 
and  checked  an  ezdamationr  which  might 
have  been  an  angrv  one.  For  a  moment 
they  looked  at  each  other  silently;  then 
Martin's  eyes  fell,  and  he  turned  hslf -away. 
This  was  far  the  most  dreadful  thing  he 
had  yet  gone  through;  to  look  at  that 
kind  face,  worn  and  aged  by  the  last  week's 
anxiety  ;  to  remember  the  old  days  when 
his  brother  pulled  him  out  of  every  trouble, 
and  to  feel  that  now  his  brother  was 
ashamed  of  him,  and  that  never,  in  this 
life  or  any  other,  could  he  have  his  old 
place  again. 

"How  did  you  come  here.  Martini" 
said  the  Dean,  very  gently. 

'*I  found  my  way  into  the  house,  some- 
how," Martin  answered.  "  I  have  been  in 
this  room  a  few  minutes." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  she  said  1 " 

"  Tes,  some  of  it  She  was  not  wander- 
ing, you  know.  It  was  true.  Last  Monday 
evening  I  met  her  out  there  in  the  Close. 
She  would  not  let  me  come  here,  of  course ; 
but  she  told  me  not  to  go  away  at  once — 
and  now — ^I  felt  obliged  to  come.  You 
will  let  me  help  yon  %  I  know  a  lot  about 
nursing.'' 

The  Dean  looked  hard  at  Martin  with 
those  clear,  handsome  eyes  of  his,  which 
seemed  to  see  through  everything.  He 
began   in   a    doubtfiu    tona     "You  are 

not "  but  never  finished  that  sentence. 

He  held  out  his  hand,  took  Martin's  hand 
and  grasped  it  hard. 

"Well,  old  feUow,  come  in,"  he  said. 
"  If  she  knows  you,  she  will  be  glad ; "  and 
so  Daisy's  two  tall  nurses  went  quietly  into 
her  room. 

The  doctor  said  she  was  dying;  she 
could  not  live  through  the  night;  and 
when  he  saw  her,  Martin  thought  so  too. 
She  made  no  sign  of  knowing  him;  she 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  stupor.  The 
evening  faded;  the  darkness  of  night  came 
on.  Martin,  the  coward,  watched  with  his 
brother  through  those  long  hours,  expecting 
that  every  trembling  breath  of  Daisy's 
would  be  her  last. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Onk  day  in  November,  the  sun  was 
shining  softly  down  on  the  cloisters  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  on  the  green  spaee  they 
enclose,  where  some  of  those  who  used  to 
live  in  the  Cathedral  shadow  are  laid  in 


their  last  resting-placa  On  one  of  those 
graves  lay  something  rather  unusual;  a 
flat  cross  of  red  granite,  only  marked  with 
initials  — "M.  R,  1855";  and  then  the 
words:  "Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life 
shall  preserve  it." 

In  the  stillness  and  the  sunshine  of  that 
late  autumn  day,  through  the  Deanery 
garden,  under  the  great  t^es  of  the  Close 
with  their  lingering  yellow  leaves,  came 
the  Dean,  with  his  wife  and  child.  She 
was  white  and  thin,  a  shadow  of  her 
former  self,  and  leaned  on  her  husband's 
arm.  The  boy  walked  beside  them,  his 
bright  face  rather  graver  than  usuali  for 
his  father  was  talking  to  him,  and  he  was 
listening  eagerly.  It  was  not  long  since 
he  had  been  allowed  to  come  baek  io  them. 
They  had  been  away  at  the  sea,  since  Mrs. 
Brett  recovered  froin  the  fever ;  and  it  was 
not  easy  for  the  child,  who  had  been 
parted  from  them,  to  understand  all  the 
story  of  those  weeks. 

"I  have  a  messsge  for  you,  Martin," 
said  the  Dean.  "  And  firsts  do  you  know 
what  this  is  I" 

He  took  a  knife  out  of  his  pockety  and. 
held  it  out  to  the  boy. 

"  My  knife  1 "  cried  Martin.  "  No,  papa, 
it's  not  my  knife ;  it  is  a  nicer  one." 

"Do  you  remember  telling  somebody 
one  day  at  the  gate,  that  you  had  lost 
your  knife)  Asking  him  to  look  for 
it?" 

"  Oh,  yea.  He  was  a  good  s(ttt  of  fellow. 
I  liked  his  face ;  I  seemed  to  know  him. 
I  have  often  thought  of  him  since.  He 
was  in  such  a  state  because  mother  was  HI, 
and  he  asked  me  why  I  didn't  come  out 
into  the  Close  and  look  for  my  knife  my- 
self;  but  I  couldn't  you  know." 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  Dean,  « this 
was  his  knife,  and  he  asked  me  to  give  it 
to  you." 

<'0b,  how  splendid  1"  cried  the  small 
Martin,  examining  one  blade  after  another. 
"  But  when  did  you  see  him  t  Whtxe  is 
he  nowl" 

The  Dean's  blue  eyes  looked  sad  and 
strange  as  they  followed  a  flight  of  birds 
across  the  sky,  past  the  great  Cathedral 
tower. 

"  Where  is  he )  He  has  gone  away 
from  us,"  he  said.  "  He  has  been  ordered 
home." 

"What  do  you  meani  Mamma,  what 
does  he  meant"  exclaimed  Martin,  darting 
round  to  her  and  seizing  her  hand. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  lockbg  down  at 
him.  and  her  eves  were  verv  stranire  too. 
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"  did  you  never  wonder  who  he  was,  that 
kind  man  who  talked  to  yoa  ? " 

"  Who  was  he  1  Who  was  he  1  I  want 
to  know.  Bat  what  does  papa  mean,  and 
where  is  he  now?  I  should  like  to  see 
him  again." 

''He  was  a  soldier/'  said  Mrs.  Brett, 
"and  yoa  know  his  name  very  well. 
Listen,  Martin — he  had  the  same  name 
as  you ;  and  he  came  home  here  jast  before 
I  was  ill,  and  after  Mrs.  Long  had  taken 
you  away,  for  fear  of  the  fever,  he  came 
and  helped  your  father  to  nurse  me.  And 
he  sat  up  with  me  night  after  night,  and 
helped  your  father  to  do  everything  for 
me.  He  was  not  very  strong— we  found 
out  afterwards  that  he  had  gone  through 
a  great  deal,  and  had  been  very  ill  before 
he  came  to  us.  But  he  never  thought  of 
himeelf,  or  of  the  danger  of  the  fever ;  he 
gave  his  whole  care  and  his  whole  strength 
to  me ;  in  fact,  he  kept  me  alive — he  saved 
my  life  when  the  doctors  had  given  me 
up,  over  and  over  again.  And  then,  when 
I  was  jast  a  little  better,  he  broke  down — 
he  took  the  fever  himself,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  died,  for  he  had  no  strength  lef  i 
to  stand  against  it" 

"  Ob,  mother,  he  was  a  hero  ! "  the  boy 
cried,  his  blue  eyes  flashing. 

A  curious  look  passed  over  the  Daan'd 
face,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  Well,  and  who  has  always  been  your 
hero  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Brett 

'<  My  chief  hero  of  all )  Uncle  Martin, 
of  coarse.     It  was  Uncle  Martin." 

The  little  fellow  turned  quite  pale,  and 
bit  his  lips  hard,  squeezing  his  mother 'a 
hand.  He  had  a  horror  of  crying,  and  he 
would  not  cry ;  but  he  could  not  help  the 
break  in  his  voice  when  he  said  to  her,  a 
few  minutes  later : 

"I  did  see  him,  you  know,  and  he  saw 
me.  I  expect  he  knew  who  I  was,  though 
I  didn't  know  hinu  Of  course  he  did,  as 
he  sent  me  his  knife.  It  is  a  splendid 
treasure.  But  why  didn't  he  come  straight 
in,  instead  of  standing  at  the  gate  ? " 

For  a  moment  Martin  had  no  answer  to 
this.  But  then  his  father  said  very 
gravely : 

'<  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  arrived  in 
the  town.  He  did  not  wish  to  take  me 
by  surprise.  Further  than  that  we  can't 
explain.'' 

They  walked  on  through  the  cloisters, 
and  out  across  the  green  grass,  in  the  soft 
sunshine,  to  Martin's  grave.     There  they 
stood,  looking  down  at  the  cross. 
-  ^/'  Bat  why  didn'c  you  put  all  his  name, 


papa,  aad  a  lot  more  ?  Why  didn't  yon 
put  his  regiment,  and  his  battiea,  and  all 
that,  so  that  every  one  might  know  he  was 
a  hero  1 " 

Little  Martin  looked  injured,  almost 
angry.  His  cheeks  were  flashed,  and  he 
was  nearer  crying  than  he  had  been  befora 

*'  Because  I  knew  what  he  would  wish,** 
said  the  Dean. 

"  But  he  w.a8  a  hero — he  was,  he  was  a 
hero.  He  was  the  finest  man  that  ever 
lived,  and  you  haven't  even  put  his  name  1 " 
and  at  last  little  Martin  gave  way;  he 
flang  himself  down  on  the  grass,  with  his 
face  against  the  cold  stone,  and  sobbed 
bitterly. 

The  Dean  turned  away  in  great  pain. 
"  What  can  we  dot "  he  said  to  his  wife. 
"  Will  he  ever  know  the  truth  %  " 

*  We  must  leave  the  futare,"  Daisy 
whispered.  "We  must  let  him  remember 
all  that  we  want  to  remember  ourselvea 
Yon  and  I  must  think  of  Martin  as  a  hero 
— ^he  gave  his  life  for  mine." 

FIRST  LOVE. 
Br  SUSAN  K.  PHILLIPS. 

The  dazzle  of  the  sunshine, 

And  the  ripple  of  the  nea. 
And  the  west  wind  laughing  lowly. 

For  yon,  Love,  and  for  me. 
For  the  tide  is  at  the  flowing, 

The  sun  is  high  at  noon, 
Young  life  is  at  its  zenith. 

The  year  is  at  its  June. 

The  dazzle  of  the  sunshine, 

And  the  ripple  of  the  sea ; 
The  heart  that  is  your  own.  Love, 

Is  calling  **  come  to  me  ;*' 
Why  waste  the  precious  hours, 

In  faltering  or  regret? 
Too  soon  the  waves  will  darken. 

Too  soon  the  sun  will  set. 

The  dazzle  of  the  sunshine. 

And  the  ripple  of  the  sea ; 
While  first  love's  mystic  glamoar, 

That  makes  it  good  to  be, 
Is  lapping  earth  and  heaven 

In  the  glory  of  the  gleam 
That  shines  on  life  once  only, 

The  light  of  Love's  young  dream. 


A    SUMMER    CLOUD. 
By  ELLEN  MULLEY. 

CHAPTER   I       AN    OVTSIDER. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  bi^^^t  or 
grandest  house  in  the  neighboorhood,  bat 
there  was  not  a  prettier  or  a  pleaaanter. 

Cecilia  Western,  who  lived  there,  would 
not  have  exchanged  its  twisted,  starliog- 
haonted  chimneys,  its  mnllioned  windows. 
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and  its  ruddy,  Btm-kiMed  walls  for  the 
finest  place  yoa  oonld  have  offered  her. 
Cecilia  always  stoutly  maintained  that 
there  were  no  such  treep,  such  turf,  and, 
above  all,  no  such  roses  even  at  the  Court, 
which  was  Sir  John  Deshon's,  and  the  show 
place  of  the  neighbourhood 

CecOia,  who  was  nearly  one-and-twenty, 
and  had  seen  a  little  of  the  world,  always 
came  back  from  her  London  visit  or  her 
run  abroad  more  in  love  with  the  old  home 
than  ever ;  and  more  in  love,  if  that  were 
possible^  with  the  father  and  mother 
counting  the  hours  there  till  her  return. 

Mr.  Western,  Cecilia's  father,  was  Rector 
of  the  parish,  although  he  did  not  live  at 
the  Bectory,  but  left  that,  as  he  left  the 
clerical  attire  and  the  modest  stipend,  to 
his  Curata  He  went  about  among  his 
people,  nevertheless,  and  preached  them  a 
sermon  eveiy  Sunday. 

He  was  decidedly  a  handsome  man,  tall 
and  thin,  but  his  appearance  was  sadly  spoilt, 
as  Cedlia  told  him,  by  a  disfiguring  stoop, 
entirely  brought  about  by  a  habit  of 
poking  and  piyin^  with  a  pair  of  very 
short-sighted  eyes  into  the  private  concerns 
of  the  various  creepins  creatures  which  were 
rash  enough  to  cross  his  path. 

Mrs.  Western,  though  a  young  woman 
still,  was  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  look 
after  anything  beyond  her  flower-beds  and 
her  bees.  So  it  devolved  upon  CecUia  to 
become  the  companion,  and,  in  some  sort, 
the  guardian  of  her  father's  step?. 

Ajid  thus,  too,  it  devolved  upon  Cecilia's 
grandmother.  Lady  Western,  to  show  the 
girl  something  of  that  other  and  larger 
world  which  lay  outside  of  Freshford  imd 
the  Priory  gatea 

Her  grandmother,  the  girl  declared,  must 
be  a  witch  or  a  fairy.  She  seemed  blessed 
with  a  perpetual  youth.  She  was  always 
at  hand  when  wanted. 

It  was  she  who  presented  Miss  Western, 
took  her  to  balls,  dinners,  concerts,  and 
picnics  up  the  river.  Then  there  were  the 
runs  abroad  to  recruit — Paris,  Borne, 
Florence,  the  Italian  lakes,  the  Swiss 
mountains.  Cecilia  saw  and  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  them  all,  and  came  back  happier, 
more  delighted  to  be  at  home  than  ever. 

It  was  early  evening  towards  the  middle 
of  July.  Cecilia,  who  had  been  in  town 
for  the  past  two  months,  was  retumlDg 
home  once  mora  Father  and  mother 
were  looking  out  for  her  now.  From 
the  terrace  where  Mrs.  Western  sat,  and 
where  the  Sector  sat  one  moment  and 
Btrode  restlessly  to  and  fro  the  next,  they 


could  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
white,  dusty  road  along  which  the  pony- 
carriage  must  coma 

Of  course,  it  was  srandmamma  who  had 
borne  Cecilia  oft  She  had  come  on  a 
long  visit  to  the  Priory  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  had  been  greatly 
exercised  by  what  she  saw  there. 

She  spoke  her  mind  very  sharply. 

<'  Poor  Sophie  1 ''  she  said.  "  She  is  so 
good,  poor  dear;  she  would  see  nothing 
objectionable  in  anybody.  A  baby  might 
take  her  in.  But  you,  Tertins,  who  should 
know  the  world  better,  you  are  as  blind  as 
one  of  your  own  beetles  1 " 

*'Are  beetles  blind  t"  murmured  the 
Bector  gently,  twinkling  his  own  short- 
sighted orbs. 

"  I  don't  care  whether  they  are  blind  or 
not  It  is  you  I  am  talking  about.  Pray 
how  lone  has  this  been  goins  on  t " 

'<  My  dear  mother,"  said  Uie  Bector,  "if 
by  this  you  mean  young  Bateson,  I  don't 
very  weU  see  that  I  can  shut  my  doors  on 
a  man,  and  he  my  own  Curate,  because 
he  happens  not  to  be  a  match  for  my 
daughter." 

"Then  get  rid  of  him  before  there  is 
any  mischief  dona" 

The  Bector's  eyes  twinkled  sgain,  he 
gave  a  little  twist  to  his  mouth. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Colorado-beetle  %  " 

Lady  Western,  who  was  accustomed  to 
her  son's  odd  starts  and  tangents,  looked 
at  him  with  the  merest  glance  of  enquiry. 

"WelH"  she  said. 

'*  And  you  know  what  a  Curate  is  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  her  ladyship,  sharply.  "  And 
very  objectionable  and  undesirable  articles 
I  consider  them." 

"  Just  sa  Well,  then,  they're  one  and 
the  same.  You  can  get  rid  of  one  about 
as  easily  as  the  other." 

"Then  I  shall   take    away  CeciUa  at 


ft 
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It  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  Lady 
Western,  who  had  been  proud  enough  of 
her  own  daughters,  was  prouder  st&l  of 
her  granddaughter.  "  Not  one  of  you  was 
ever  half  so  beautif  u),"she  frankly  told  them. 
"  And  to  think  of  that  brother  of  yours 
seeing  what  was  going  on — so  far  as  the 
young  man  was  concerned,  I  mean — and 
taking  no  stepa  As  for  Cecilia,  I  cannot 
tell.  You  know  how  wilful,  how  head- 
strong she  can  be.  And  then  there  are  all 
those  absurd,  new-fangled  ideas  die  pre- 
tends to  hold  about  everybody  being  equal, 
and  so  forth — a  girl  brought  up  as  she  has 
been ! "  cried  the  indignant  lady.     "  But  as 
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for  tke  y<Ming  man,  what  be  means  is  plain 
fiBough,  It  18  of  himaeK  he  k  tiiinking. 
He  is  not  a  gentleman ;  be  haa  ae  serapM 
-^nl^  ambilaon.  Ofa,  I  know,  my  dears. 
I  made  enqairies,  as  your  brother  ought  to 
have  dew*.  It  was  only  fair.  His  peqde 
ane  eometiuBg  too  dreadful  1  Amd  to  think 
that  a  yooBg  man  like  that — a  young  man 
who  could  acaroely  find  her  in  gloves,  and 
who  has  worse  than  no  connectionSy  should 
diTC^  becaase  be  wears  unoomfortaUe 
ooUws  and  a  coat  like  a  bathing-gown,  to 
a^puB  to  «  gnunddaughter  ^  mine  1 '' 

So  Ceoilia,  who  wna  the  unwitting  eauee 
of  so  much  anxiety^  and  who  ind  been 
aafely  csrned  off,  saw  the  big  worid  once 
more ;  and  now  here  she  waa  eominff  back 
again  to  the  old  life,  and,  alas  1  to  &e  old 
danger.  And  the  M  danger  met  her  on 
the  very  thNshold.  There  was  no  familiar 
figure,  tall  and  stoopfaig,  to  greet  Cecilia, 
as  she  d«hted  at  the  akepy  little  road- 
side statioa.  The  fisther,  who  ehould  have 
been  there,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  But 
there  was  a  vezy  much  younger  man  with 
a  dark,  handsome  face,  and  a  pafar  of  dark, 
fiery,  rather  bold-looking  eyes,  who, 
ceitainly,  had  no  business  to  be  there  at 
alL  Gould  old  Lady  Western  have  been 
there  to  see,  she  would  have  hustled 
her  granddaughter  back  into  tiie  railway- 
carriage,  or  flown  away  with  her  on 
a  broom-stick,  like  the  witch-grandmother 
Cecilia  often  declared  her  to  be.  As 
for  the  Sector,  who  was  in  fact  the  real 
culprit,  I  don't  know  what  he  might  have 
done,  or  said.  He  was  suffidently  annoyed 
and  irritated  as  it  waa.  Of  course  he  had 
been  ^  poking  **  about  somewhere,  and  the 
pony-carriage  had  at  last  been  sent  off 
without  him.  But  it  could  not  be  long  now 
before  its  return.  The  Bector  was  looking 
at  his  watch  for  the  twentieth  time.  The 
little  pink  flash  was  deepening  on  gentle 
Mrs.  Western's  faded  cheek. 

"Let  us  hope,  my  dear,"  the  latter  was 
saying,  ^that  the  danger  is  past  and 
gone.  It  is  possible  we  have  dietressed' 
ourselves  for  nothing  all  along.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  tell  with  a  proud,  yet  generous- 
hearted  girl  like  our  Cecilia.  She  is  sure 
to  take  the  weakest  side.  liiait  otiliers  are, 
perhaps,  not  always  quite  considerate,  quite 
kind,  is  only -* 

The  Bfcctor  broke  in  with  a  little  chuckle : 
*'I  am  certainly  not  going  to  be  kind 
enough  to  give  htm  my  daughter,  my  dear. 
I  would  help  him  to  a  Bishopric  to- 
morrow, if  I  could.  Colonial,  of  course, 
and  the  farther  away  the  better ;  but  thero 


my  affection  ends.  But  my  mother  was 
ri^t,  and  I  ought  to  have  made  enqmriea. 
One  has  a  ri|^  at  least,  to  do  that^  when 
one  is  going  to  make  a  man  free  of  his 
house.  And  this  young  Curate  may 
hare  a  right  to  hk  ambitionsi  amd  90 
may  I;  but  oertaanly  one  ol  uine  is 
not  to  aeetheBev.  Mr.Batesonmyaoii-iB- 
law.  IftthadoidybeenCincinaata%iiaw»" 
the  Sector,  who  was  given  to  finding 
names  for  people,  went  on  more  quietly; 
and,  as  he  ifpoke,  a  grey«dad  figure  came 
««ddeiily  in  sight  at  the  far  end  of  the 
paddock.  As  the  jFomng  man  came  over 
the  grass  with  a  qoick,  awingii^  step,  the 
Sector  went  across  tlM  kwn  to  meet  iiim, 
aftd  presently  they  both  came  up  to  where 
Mra  Western  was  seated.  The  new<o<»ier 
looked  diarplf  round  him.  His  blue  eyes 
elonded.  There  was  a  look  of  genuine 
disappointment  on  his  brown,  honest  &oe, 
as  he  stooped  and  gently  kissed  the  delioate 
one  that  waa  raised  to  his. 


"  What  is  itr  he  said,  ieokiogfrom  one 
'*  Isn't  she  eoming,  after 


other. 


to  the 
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fie  stopped.  Something  in  the  Bector^s 
faee  brought  a  relieved  look  to  hia  own. 
He  burst  out  laughing. 

"So  that  is  itr'  he  eried.  *<Why 
didn't  you  send  to  me,  mater  t  Yon 
might  have  known  there  would  be  a 
'  beast '  of  some  kind  stopping  the  road." 

*' Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  Becior 
amiably;  ''but  surely  I  see  the  caxria^ 
now,  there  by  the  church." 

"  My  dear  Tertius,"  said  his  wife  laugh- 
ing, "you  have  thought  that  so  many 
times." 

"  He  is  right  this  time^  though,"  cried 
ti^ir  visitor.  <'It  is  the  carnage,  sore 
enough;  but  not  anywhere  near  where 
you  are  looking  with  those  remarkable 
eyes  of  yours,  Bector.  But  who  has 
Cecilia  with  hert  Oh,  yeal  Evmna  is 
there  all  riight ;  but  there  is  some  one  ttlse 
theroi  toa  Now  they  are  out  of  flight 
again.  Yes;  there  oertafady  was  a  third 
person." 

Tlie  yocmg  man  glanced  uneasily  at  the 
two  elder  peoplcL  He  b^gan  to  move 
about  restlessly. 

"I  think  we  may  be  etrolliog  towards 
the  gates,  now,"  he  said  presently.  "  They 
must  be  here  in  a  minute  or  two" 

And  then  he  and  the  Bector,  who  was 
feeling  uneasy,  and  guilty  too,  moved  ofil 
The  two  passed  through  the  wide-open 
gates,  and  went  out  into  the  hot,  white, 
sunny  road,  and  stood  there,  anxioiidy 
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looking  towArda  the  bend  wfasre  the 
greet  hone-cheetette  flan^  tiieir  duidowB, 
and  round  whtoh  the  cemege  nuut  coma 
And  here  it  waa  at  kit. 

The  quiek  beet  of  hoob;  the  rattle  of 
light  wheda ;  a  little  doiid  of  dnat;  and 
then  emeinng  from  it  the  grey  pony ;  the 
eaniage;  Cecilia;  Etiub.  And  yea,  eome 
one  aittittg  beaide  OedUa.  OedKa  waa  oot 
of  the  carriage  and  ahakmg  her  fere-finger 
reproaehlolly  at  the  Beetor.  She  amQed 
and  nodded  at  the  fiaetor^i  Cindnnatna. 
She  iraa  Tary  nearly  «  tali  aa  her  father. 
It  re<iniied  very  uttle  more  than  the 
Bectoc'fl  naoal  atoop  to  bring  her  yonng, 
aoftly- {jewing  cheeka  to  hia.  The  girl 
waa  all  ioTO  and  eager  greeting.  She  did 
not  notice  the  little  annoyed  look  which 
atmggled  with  the  annlea  on  her  fiOher's 
face.  The  led,  angry  floah  en  that  of 
hia  ceaapanion  ahe  aaw  not  at  alL 
Her  own  late  companion  ahe  appeared  to 
have  quite  forgotten.  The  two  yonng 
men  who  had  nodded  and  eaid,  "  Do ! 
Bateaon,''  '<DoI  Deahon,"  stood  lookmg 
at  one  anofiier  with  anything  bat  friendly 
glancea. 

Erans  rattled  the  pony-caxriage  through 
the  open  gateway.  ^  dome,  Deahon,"  cried 
the  Rector.  '*  Afternoon,  Bateaon.''  And 
then  the  young  man  with  the  dark,  hand- 
some face  and  the  black  angry  eyea  waa 
left  atan^g  oatdde.  Oedlia,  walking  up 
the  dme  between  the  Beetor  and  yonng 
Deahon,  snddenly  remembered  him.  She 
tamed  and  nodded  to  himoverher  ahonlder. 
"  Oood-bye ! "  she  cried,  and  waved  her 
hand  to  him.  "I  wonder  wiiat  he  was 
doing  at  the  atatton,"  ahe  aaid.  ''Yea,  of 
oonrae  I  brongfat  him  on. ' 

CHAPTER  II.      fortune's  FAVOURITE. 

Bateson  stood  a  moment  watching  the 
three  diaappearing  figorea  with  a  wild 
feeling  of  rage  against  fortune,  himself, 
erer]^  one.  Againat  the  yonng  fellow 
atriding  along  ao  gaQy  by  Misa  Weatem'a 
side,  moat  of  alL  Arthur  Deahon,  the 
Bector'a  Oindnnatna,  had,  from  the  firat 
moment  of  their  acquaintance,  alwaya 
seemed  to  the  unknown^  ambitions,  striving 
yonng  dinrchman  all  that  he  himself  would 
have  aaked  to  be.  Birth,  meana,  podtion — 
all  that  tiie  other  ladced— were  thia  fortu- 
nate yonng  aoldier'a.  If  only  poor  Bateson 
could  have  laid  daim  to  even  one  of  these, 
he  might  have  been  consoled.  But  he 
could  not,  and  all  waa  in  Deahon's  favour. 
Deahon,  who  waa  a   Baronet'a  aon  and 


ooidd  "  call  conaina  "  with  half  the  county, 
Ae  Weatema  induded ;  while  he,  Bateson, 
waa  poaaeaaed  only  of  eonneotiona  of  whom 
he  could  not  Mb^  himself  to  apeak,  and 
the  very  neareat  and  dearest  of  whom  he 
wonld  have  ahuddeied  to  have  aeon  entering 
hia  gates.  The  twe  Tonng  men  had  aettled 
in  the  ndghbovhood  much  about  the  aame 
tiaae.  T^it  ia,  Bateaon  came  into  iiia 
eoimcy,  while  young  Deahon,  who  had 
been  knoddng  about  the  world  with  hia 
legimead  for  the  laet  ten  yeara,  enddenly 
declared  himaelf  to  haife  had  enough  of 
the  "  red  rag ;"  and,  taking  up  one  of  his 
father'a  farma,  turned  hia  awerd  into  a 
ploughahare,  and  aettled  himaelf  to  a 
peaceful  life,  and  to  the  winning  of  Gecilia 
Weatem,  hia  boyiah  companion  and  far 
away  eoudn. 

Thia  waa  now  twehw  montha  ago,  and 
the  two  vonng  meUi  who  had  begun  by 
bdng  iaiiiy  good  frienda,  had  by  this  time 
become  aunost  open  enemiea.  Bateaon 
could  not  forgive  hia  rival  hia  better 
fertaneaj  and  Deahon,  who  dianced  to 
know  aomething  of  who  Bateaon  was,  could 
not  forgive  the  young  man  for  what  he 
looked  upon  ae  hia  want  of  prindple  and 
candour  in  approaching  Geciiia.  For 
a  man  it  may  be .  diffsrent;  but  for 
a  woman,  he  told  himaelf — a  woman 
brought  up  aa  Oediia  had  been,  the  as- 
aociattona,  the  prejudicea,  the  tcaditiona  of 
a  life  cannot  be  thrown  aaide  at  will  He 
tormented  himaelf  by  imagining  Gecilia 
Bateaon'a  wife.  He  tried  to  picture  her 
taken  from  the  home,  tibe  life  she  knew, 
with  all  ita  refinementa  of  aaaodations  and 
aurroondinga,  and  suddenly  confronted  with 
that  other  unknown  life,  thoae  new  aur- 
roundbga.  Then,  Hke  L«dy  Western, 
Deahon  dedaied  it  riiould  never  be. 

Cedlia'a  visit  to  her  grandmother  this 
spring  and  aummer  had  been  a  time  of 
peace  and  almoat  of  foigetfulneaa  for  the 
good  people  at  the  Priory,  and  alao  for 
Arthur  Deahon,  who  went  there  every  day. 
Now  and  then  the  Onrate  made  hia  way 
there  too,  and  the  young  men  would  be 
quite  civil  to  one  another.  Bat  here  waa 
the  Bector'a  daughter  back  again,  and  the 
old  trouble,  the  old  WMriea,  the  old 
enmitiea  beginning  all  ever  again. 

Batea<m,  whom  we  left  standing  outdde 
the  Prioiy  gatea  that  July  evening,  had  no 
intention  of  remdning  out  m  tiie  cdd. 
He  came  to  aee  the  Sector  on  bnainess 
in  the  mornings,  and  would  look  in 
on  the  Rector's  wife  and  daughter  in 
the  aftemoona     The  Rector,  who  waa  a 
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trifle  given  to  satire,  and  practised  on  him- 
self as  often  as  on  anybody  else,  would 
blink  his  eyes  and  twist  his  mouth  when 
he  saw  his  Curate  approaching. 

"That  is  a  very  nice  young  man,"  he 
would  say  to  Mrs.  Western  and  Cecilia. 
"  Was  ever  Rector  so  beloved  1 " 

And  then  he  would  hasten  to  make  his 
e£cape  before  the  very  nice  young  man 
could  catch  him.  The  Rector's  wife,  who 
was  too  kindiy-natured  to  deal  even  neces- 
sary snnbbings  to  anybody,  welcomed  the 
young  clergyman  hospitably  enough. 
Cecilia  seemed  honestly  glad  to  see  him. 
Was  she  anything  more  than  that  1  The 
anxious  parents  could  not  telL  They 
watched  the  eirl— she  little  dreamed  how 
anxiously  —  but  they  could  not  telL 
Deshon,  who  watched  her  more  anxiously 
even  than  they,  even  he  could  not  telL 
As  for  the  young  man  with  the  sombre, 
handsome  face,  and  the  dark,  defiant  eyes, 
he  knew  least  of  all. 

So  the  days  sped  by,  and  Cecilia 
passed  through  them,  smiling  on  every- 
body. She  drove  the  two  young  men 
nearly  to  desperation.  Who  does  not 
know  the  sweet,  gracious  ways  which 
make  a  beautiful,  gently-bred  woman  so 
irresistibly  attractive,  and  yet  may  mean 
little — nothing  1 

Deshon,  for  one,  knew  them  well  enough, 
and  how  little  they  might  mean,  and  so 
feared  as  yet  to  speak.  Bateeon,  to  whom 
they  were  less  familiar,  and  so  more 
dangeroup,  feared,  too,  to  speak.  But  per- 
haps it  was  rather  Cecilia's  parents 
that  he  feared,  than  Cecilia  herself.  So 
the  days  went  on,  and  the  words  which 
might  at  least  have  set  all  doubts  at 
rest  remained  unspoken. 

Deerbolts  Hall,  where  Deshon  had  taken 
up  his  residence,  was  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  Priory  gates,  and,  different 
as  the  places  were,  was  admitted  by  Miss 
Western  to  be  almost  as  delightful  It 
had,  indeed,  been  the  Manor  House  until 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
Deshons  had  always  lived  there.  Now 
there  was  a  Deshon  there  again,  which  was 
as  it  should  be. 

There  was  an  old-time,  even  feudal  look 
about  the  place  which,  notwithstanding 
Cecilia's  advanced  and  liberal  views,  de- 
lighted her.  It  had  solid,  grey  walls,  which 
kept  the  house  warm  in  winter,  and  deli- 
ciously  cool  in  summer.  Bat  for  the 
ivy  which  dung  about  it,  it  might,  perhaps, 
have  looked  a  trifle  too  stern  and  solid.  A 
moat  had  once  surrounded  it,  but  that  had 


long  since  been  done  away  with,  and  where 
duckweed  once  ran  riot,  flower-beds— which 
Deshon  always  called  Cecilia's>-now  blazed 
odorous  and  bee-haunted. 

It  was  a  morning  in  September.  Cedlii's 
flower-beds  were  beginning  to  look  a  Hide 
faded  and  straggly.  Beyond  the  old  Hall 
the  autumn  fielcu — where  the  golden  eon 
had  waved  and  rustled — stood  reaped,  aod 
bare,  and  silent. 

The  great  chestnuts  in  the  avenue  M- 
tered  fans  which  began  to  look  bunt  and 
ragged.  Deshon,  who  was  standing  idly, 
and  a  trifle  out  of  spirits,  on  his  door-stepi^ 
caught  sight  of  Cecilia,  of  whom  he  vas 
just  then  thbking,  coming  up  between  the 
line  of  treea  It  was  nothing  very  ns- 
ueuaL 

Cedlia  would  have  come  every  nonifig 
of  the  week  if  there  had  been  anythng 
she  wanted  to  say,  or  if  the  fancy  had  taken 
her.  But  she  had  not  been  quite  lo  ofta 
there  of  late. 

Deshon  hurried  down  to  meet  her. 

"Well.  Cecilia,*'  he  cried,  "havey<m 
come  to  look  after  your  flower-beds t  lam 
afraid  their  glory  is  departing." 

"  No,"  Cecilia  said,  "  my  errand  is  mneh 
more  prosaic.  Like  Beatrice,  '  I  am  sent 
to  bid  you  come  to  dinner.'  " 

"  But,  not  like  Beatrice,  *  agaimt  yoor 
willT' 

"I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that  now  I 
think  of  it  You  have  not  been  behaTJDg 
as  well  as  you  might  have  done  lately,  sir." 

And  Cecilia  gave  a  little  frown,  which 
Arthur  quite  understood. 

She  looked,  Deshon  thought,  as  the 
veritable  Beatrice  must  have  dona  The 
exercise,  the  slight  tinge  of  autumn  in  the 
air,  had  brought  a  colour  to  her  ereamy 
cheeks.  There  was  a  mischieyous  apaikle 
in  her  eyes,  a  suspicion  of  langhter  larked 
about  the  curves  of  her  pretty  moatL 

Deshon  stood  looking  at  her  a  moment 
without  answering. 

*'  Well,"  Cecilia  cried  with  a  pretty  im- 
patience,  "  are  yon  thinking  what  ezeoeei 
you  can  make  1 " 

"No,"  Deahon  said  quickly.  "Of 
course  I  will  come.  Bat  what  is  it  1  Who 
is  coming)" 

"Oh!  for  that  matter,  nobody -a* 
least,  nobody  you  will  consider  anybody. 
Mr.  Bateson  has  an  old  college  friend  stay- 
ing with  him,  and  the  pater  has  asked 
them.    I  told  him  he  ought  to." 

And  Cecilia  looked  at  her  compaoion 
with,  as  he  felt,  a  Uttle  challenge  in  her 
eye. 
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Deshon's  face  flashed.  He  began  Bwiboh- 
ing  with  the  stick  he  carried  at  Cecilia's 
flowers,  for  they  were  by  the  flower-beds 
now. 

'*I  don't  see  that  I  am  wanted/'  he  said 
moodily. 

<'0h!  neither  do  II"  And  Miss  Western 
made  a  little  grimace  which  the  other  did 
not  sea     "  Bat  please  yonrsell'' 

"How  can  I  please  myself,"  Deshon 
cried  angrily,  ''when  you  are  always  doing 
what  I  don't  want  you  to  do — what  no  one 
wants  yon  to  do  1" 

"What  do  yoa  meant''  Cecilia  said 
stiffly,  thongh  she  knew  very  well  what  the 
young  man  meant. 

"I  mean — yoa  know  quite  well  what  I 
mean,  Cecilia  1 " 

Deshon's  voice  dropped ;  he  gave  her  a 
little  appealing  look. 

''If  yon  mean  that  yoa  think  we  had 
better  say  '  good  morning,'  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  No,  don't  trouble  to  come  with 
me,  please." 

And  Cecilia,  with  a  little  arresting  motion 
of  her  hand  that  matched  her  word?, 
turned  her  back  upon  the  master  of  Deer- 
bolts,  leaving  him  '*  planted  there,"  as  our 
neighbours  have  it,  on  his  own  soil,  but 
not  lord  enough  of  it  to  march  down  his 
own  avenue  when  a  wilful  woman  bade 
him  stay  his  stepf. 

Arthur  Deshon  dined  at  the  Priory  that 
evening.  Cecilia  met  him  with  eyebrows 
slightly  uplifted  and  a  grave,  cold  hand- 
shake, that  het  might  look  upon  as  a  welcome 
or  not  as  he  pleased.  Bat  Deshon  was 
quite  prepared  for  this.  He  was,  too,  quite 
as  fully  prepared  to  find  his  rival  greeted 
with  more  than  usual  gracionsnesa.  Cecilia 
went  in  to  dinner  on  his  arm.  She  talked 
to  him,  listened  to  him,  smiled  approval 
on  all  he  said.  She  wanted  to  show 
everybody  how  narrow,  how  illiberal 
she  thought  they  wera  She  wanted 
also  to  show  Deshon  that  she  intended  to 
be  her  own  mistress.  Bateson  was  radiant 
He  scarcely  took  the  pains  to  conceal  his 
triumph.  He  looked  at  Deshon,  and  even  at 
the  Sector,  with  something  very  like  defiance 
in  his  bold,  fierce  eyes.  Mrs.  Western  and 
Deshon  did  their  best  to  entertain  the 
Bdctory  guest — a  quiet  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Price.  Bat  the  dinner  was 
scarcely  a  success.  The  Rector  was  in  one 
of  his  most  sarcastic  moods. 

"I  am  getting  up  some  tennis  for 
Friday,"  Bateson  was  saving.  "I  hope 
you  will  all  come;  yoa,  please,  Mra 
Western.    We  shall  not  be  a  very  large 


party.     I  am  not  asking  just "    He 

was  going  to  say  anybody.  He  caught 
the  Hector's  eye,  and  substituted  "  every- 
body." 

•*]N^o,"  said  the  Kector  blandly,  <<but 
you  have  asked  the  Bishop,  I  hope  1  You 
may  be  a  Bishop  yourself  some  day,  you 
know,  Bateson." 

Bateson's  dark  faee  went  red. 

*'  No,  sir,"  he  said  sullenly,  "  I  have  not 
asked  the  Bishop;  but  I  have  asked  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Deshon,  and " 

*'  Papa  is  only  joking,"  Cecilia  cried. 
^'Come,  let  us  leave  him  to  entertain 
himself;"  and  then  the  ladies  rose  and 
the  three  young  men  followed  them  into 
the  drawing-room.  But  the  young  men 
did  not  remain  much  longer ;  indeed, 
there  was  very  little  of  the  evening  left. 
Cecilia  and  her  father  accompanied  the 
three  to  the  gates.  Deshon  found  himself 
for  a  moment  by  Cecilia's  side.  The 
night  was  still  and  star-lit.  Every  leaf 
and  twig  was  distinct  in  the  sweet,  soft 
lightb  Overhead,  the  blue  pulsed  and 
throbbed  with  a  myriad  points  of  -flame. 
The  sUence,  the  awful  peace  and  stillness  of 
it  all  fell  upon  Deshon  like  fire  from  heaven. 
It  made  him  despairing — desperata 

"Cecilia,"  he  cried,  "do  you  know 
what  you  are  doing]  Look  at  mel" 
Cecilia  turned  her  face,  pure,  white,  and 
cold,  to  his.  ''Do  you  know  what  you 
are  doing)"  Deshon  cried  again«  **  Cecilia, 
oh,  my  dear,  my  love  1  I  must  speak.  If 
you  never  forgive  me^never  look  at  me 
again,  I  must  speak." 

''  What  is  it )  "  Cecilia  said.  Her  voice 
was  trembling  just  a  little ;  but  the  star- 
light showed  her  face  cold  and  ciJm  as 
before. 

"  It  is Bat  why  do  you  make  me 

say  it  1 "  the  young  man  cried  rebelliously. 
*'  You  koow  what  it  is.  Look  back,  only 
upon  to-night !  What  are  you  going  to 
do  1  What  is  that  fellow  at  the  Rectory 
to  think  t  The  man  of  whom  yon  know 
nothing,  except  that  he  is  not  even  a 
gentleman  1 " 

He  stopped.  Cecilia  fronted  him,  her 
figure  drawn  to  its  full  height,  her  eyes 
blazing,  her  face  calm  no  longer. 

"Are  you  sure  you  have  quite  finished)" 
she  said  with  a  little  drawing-in  of  her 
breath.  ''There  is  nothing  more  you 
would  like  to  say  t " 

There  was  a  moment's  pausa 

"  Deshon,  CeciUa  1 "  It  was  the  Bector 
calling.  Tlien  Arthur  Deshon  was  standing 
alone  in  the  hush  and  quiet  of  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  III.      AN  UNINVITED  GUEST. 

If  fine  weather,  and  fine  company,  mean 
anything,  the  tennis  party  at  the  Rectory 
should  have  been  a  grand  sncceBB.  The 
Bishop,  as  we  know,  was  not  expected; 
but  Sir  John  and  Lady  Deshon,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  other  notabilities,  duly 
put  in  an  appearance.  The  three  from 
the  Priory  came  a  little  late.  Mrs. 
Western  with  a  little  pink  flash  upon  her 
cheek;  the  Rector  promising  himself  to 
escape  the  first  opportunity.  Cecilia  coldly 
beautiful,  silent,  scarcely  heeding  what  was 
going  on  around  her,  only  longing,  like  the 
Rector,  to  get  away  from  it  all ;  from  her- 
self even,  if  that  were  possible.  She  was 
thankful  the  arranging  of  the  games,  and 
attending  on  his  various  guests,  kept  their 
host  pretty  well  employed.  He  came  to 
where  she  and  Mrs.  Western  sat,  rather 
apart  from  the  rest,  but  he  found  Cecilia 
stiff  and  unapproachable,  and  presently, 
with  a  gloomy,  resentful  face,  betook  him- 
self elsewhere.  The  afternoon  was  passing 
away.  Tea  had  been  senred  in  the  house, 
the  Westerns  had  returned  to  their  old 
seats  close  by,  when  the  Rectory  gate 
clanged  once  more.  A  lady  came  hurry- 
ing— ^bustling  perhaps  would  more  accu- 
rately describe  it— up  the  narrow  path. 
She  came  straight  to  where  Cecilia  and  her 
mother  sat.  She  had  evidently  come 
from  some  distance.  She  looked  tired, 
and  hot,  and  dusty,  and  her  dress,  which 
was  of  some  expensive  material  and  rustled 
as  she  walked,  was  crushed  and  travel- 
stained.  Deshon,  who  had  brought  his 
mother,  Lady  Deshon,  to  sit  by  Mrs. 
Western,  and  was  still  hovering  near,  and 
who  had  not  yet  spoken  to  Cecilia,  came 
forward  as  the  new  arrival  reached  the 
bench  on  which  they  sat. 

yl  suppose  this  is  the  Rectory,"  she 
said,  addressing  herself  to  him,  '*and  that 
my  son  is  somewhere  about.  Oh,  don't 
disturb  him,  if  he's  having  a  party.  *'  I'll 
sit  down  and  rest  a  bit  first." 

I  am  florty  to  say  she  said  <"im"  and 
'''aving,"  and  ianned  herself  with  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  as  she  smiled  in  an 
affable  manner  upon  Miss  Western  and 
her  mother.  The  poor  lady  was  a  decidedly 
handsome  woman  in  her  way.  She  had 
her  son's  dark,  olive  skin,  though  Ae  was 
red  and  heated  now,  and  she  had,  too, 
the  same  black,  bold-looking  eyes.  Deshon 
had  known  in  a  moment  who  it  must  be. 
He  made  some  friendly  answer;  he  dared 


not  even  look  towards  Oedlia — Cecilia  who 
looked  at  no  one ;  who  did  not  know  if  she 
were  going  to  laugh  or  cry;  who  only 
knew  that  she  wanted  to  get  away,  and 
yet  sat  chained  there  in  a  kind  of  frozen 
shame  and  horror.  The  "woman"  was 
speaking  again. 

''Young  men  want  looking  after,  as  I 
dare  say  you  know,  ma'am,"  she  was  saying 
to  poor  trembling  Mrs.  Western,  who 
could  see  the  Curate  approaching,  and 
would  have  saved  him  if  she  could.  Bat 
Mrs.  Bateson  went  on.  "So  I  have  just 
come  to  have  a  look  after  my  soa  He  is 
my  only  one,  and  we  know  what  the 
young  ladies  are ! "  and  she  turned  with  a 
pleasing  smile  to  Cecilia. 

At  that  moment  Bateson  came  hurrying 
up.  His  face  was  grey,  his  very  figure 
looked  shrunk  and  crestfallen.  Hescarody 
noticed  his  mother's  outstretched  hand. 

"  Why  did  you  come  like  this,  mother ! 
Why  didn't  you  give  me  notice  I "  he  cried    < 
angrily. 

Mrs.  Bateson's  hot  face  went  a  deeper 
red.  Deshon  stepped  quickly  in.  ''Let 
me  take  your  mother  in  to  have  some  tea, 
Bateson,"  he  cried.  "  Come,  Mrs.  Bateson, 
you  must  be  wanting  sometMng  after  that 
long,  dusty  walk,  and  your  son  tes  no  end 
of  people  to  see  to." 

Poor  Bateson  threw  his  enemy  a  grate- 
ful look.  He  glanced  to  where  Miss 
Western  had  been  sitting,  but  she  was  no 
longer  there. 

Cecilia  had  escaped  at  last.  She  made 
her  way  out  at  the  Rectory  gate  and  aeroes 
the  road  to  the  churchyard,  where  grey 
and  silent  amidst  its  graves  the  old  church 
stood.  The  great  west  door  stood  open, 
but  there  was  no  one  there,  only  dun,  half* 
lights,  cool  shadows,  and  the  echo  of 
Cecilia's  feet  as  she  made  her  way  up  to 
the  chancel,  where  was  the  big,  square 
pew  in  which  the  Rector's  family  sat  every 
Sunday.  She  went  in  now  and  shut  her- 
self noiselessly  in,  and  sat  there^  her  lace 
buried  in  her  hands.  The  dock  in  the 
orffan  lott  ticked  out  the  minutes,  hut  ahe 
did  not  move,  and  no  other  sound  came  to 
break  the  stiUnesa  But  it  was  tooken  at 
last  There  were  voices  in  the  porch,  and 
then  footsteps  coming  up  the  aisle.  They 
were  close  by  now,  and  the  voices  sounded 
again.  It  was  Deshon  and  Sb&  Bateson, 
come  to  look  at  the  old  monuments  and 
brasses  which  filled  the  chancel. 

"  Deshon,  Deshon,"  the  lady's  voice  was 
saying,  "why  it's  nothing  but  Deshon! 
And  you're  a  Deshon,  too,  and  proud  erf  it 
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I  dare  Bay  1  Oh!  yes,  it's  very  natural.  It's 
joflt  what  my  poor  'Orace  would  have  liked. 
We  have  always  tried  to  do  oar  beat  for 
him,  bia  father  and  I,  but  we  couldn't  give 
him  grand  relations,  and  monuments,  and 
all  that,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  you  couldn't,"  Deshon'a  voice 
answered.  ^*  But  people  get  on  very  well 
without  theuL  Now,  these  are  all  Westerns 
you  see,  Mrs.  Bateson,  and  they  are  my 
relations,  too." 

There  was  a  little  thrill  of  tender  nride 
In  the  young  man's  voice  that  reached  the 
girl,  hidden  in  the  big  Priory  pew. 

<'Yesl"  Mrs.  Bateson  said.  ''And  to 
thmk  I  should  have  been  anxious  about 
'Orace!  I  knew  there  was  a  daughter, 
yoii  see,  but  I  didn't  know  anything  more. 
Bat  there,  she  wouldn't  look  at  him,  I 

dare  say.    Not  but  'Orace "  and  then 

the  voices  died  away  down  the  echoing 
aisle  out  at  the  open  door. 

Cecilia  was  alone  again  at  last.  Pre- 
sently she  came  out  of  her  hiding-place. 

There  was  a  grey,  moss  and  lichen 
grown  slab  close  by  the  western  door,  the 
resting-place  of  some  lone-forgotten  dead. 
She  sat  herself  thera  The  rooks  were 
cawing  noisily  about  the  big  elms  by  the 
ekurchyard  wall;  the  last  warm  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  streamed  full  upon  her;  a 
soft  evening  breeze  came  and  lifted  her 
hair,  and  fanned  her  cheek. 

Some  little  chOdren  came  Into  the 
churchyard.  They  knew  the  Rector's 
daughter  quite  well,  and  toddled  up  to 
where  she  sat  But  she  took  no  notice  of 
them;  she  mi^ht  have  been  one  of  the 
dead  lying  quiet  and  unheeding  at  her 
feet 

When  Deshon,  sent  by  Mrs.  Western, 
came  up,  he  found  her  there.  He  gave  his 
message,  and  was  leaving  her,  when  some- 
thing in  her  face,  her  eyes,  arrested  him. 

"Cecilia,"  he  said  quickly,  ''have  you 
been — were  you  in  there  t "  and  he  nodded 
towards  the  open  door. 

But  Cecilia  did  not  answer  him;  she 
only  put  her  hands  before  her  burning 
face. 

Deshon  drew  a  little  nearer. 

*'  Oedlia  1 "  he  cried  once  more;  and  then 
her  hands  felL 

And  then !  What  was  it  t  How  was 
it  %  How  can  I  say  t  In  a  moment  they 
were  smiling  on  one  another,  forgiving  one 
another,  forgettine  everything  but  that 
tiiey  loved  and  understood  one  another. 

So  tiie  Rector^s  Cindnnatus  went  through 
field  and  stubble  that  autumn  a  happy  man. 


and  every  one  was  satisfied.  Every  one 
except  Cecilia's  grandmother,  who  thought 
her  beautiful  granddaughter  might  have 
done  better. 

"There  are  Deshons  enough  in  the 
family,"  she  said,  "  and  what  is  the  good  of 
a  younger  son  t " 

Cecflia,  of  course,  was  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  To  her,  Deshon  was  the 
one  man  in  the  world.  She  could  not 
remember  when  she  had  not  loved  him ;  and 
in  her  most  wilful  moments  she  had  never 
been  unfaithful  to  him. 

Young  Bateson  heard  of  the  engage- 
ment at  his  own  home,  where  he  had,  not 
without  many  reproaches  on  her  part,  un- 
ceremoniously borne  off  his  mother  on  the 
very  day  following  that  of  her  ill-starred 
arrival  And  then  as  as  he  found  himself 
once  more  amid  the  old  surroundings — at 
once  so  familiar  and  so  distasteful — he  may, 
perhaps,  have  felt  with  something  very  like 
reUef  that  fortune  had,  after  all,  been  Under 
to  him  than  he  himself  had  meant  to  be. 
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It  was  still  reasonablv  early,  but  too 
late — so  the  General  declared,  as  he  rose 
from  the  card-table — to  think  of  beginning 
another  rubber. 

The  ante-room  was  nearly  empty  by 
this  tfane.  Most  of  the  men  had  retreated 
to  their  rooms  to  work  for  the  impending 
exam.,  others  had  drifted  off  to  the  billiard- 
room,  and  only  about  half-a-dozen  remained 
— smoking,  lounging  around,  and  turning 
over  the  papers.  The  General  lighted  his 
cigar  and  contributed  his  sliare  to  the 
doud  of  tobacco  smoke  which  enshrouded 
us,  while  I  proffered  whisky  and  soda  with 
anxious  hospitality. 

He  was  the  first  guest  I  had  ever  en- 
tertained at  mess,  and  I  was  painfully 
anxious  to  do  the  correct  tlrnig.  The 
quiet,  soft-spoken  little  man  bore  a  name 
of  note  sufficient  to  make  his  acquaintance 
a  distinction.  I  felt  pleased  with  myself  for 
having  ventured  to  invite  him,  especially  as 
he  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  his  evening. 

Some  one  had  flung  up  the  window-sash 
to  its  highest.  The  stars  peeped  in  out 
of  a  clear  night-sky,  and  the  wind  blew 
up  fresh  from  the  «ea,  and  set  the  tree- 
tops  a-rustling.  The  (General  gave  a 
shiver  that  reminded  me  of  his  rheumatic 
shoidder. 
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"  Rather  too  mach  of  a  draaght  here/' 
I  said ;  hat  he  signed  to  me  not  to  close 
the  window. 

**1  do  not  feel  ib  cold."  He  spoke 
smilingly ;  hat,  neverthelesSi  looked  white 
and  serioas  for  a  few  minates,  and  drained 
his  glass  hastily. 

"  It  was  *  a  wind  from  the  charchyard,' 
as  they  say  in  my  coantry,  that  I  felt  jast 
then.  Do  yoa  know  what  that  means) 
I  have  heen  raising  ghosts  all  the  evening, 
and  their  breath  blew  cold  on  me  just 
now,  I  think." 

« Ghosts)"  I  enquired  perplexedly,  for 
these  remarks  seemed  to  ''verge  on  the 
poetical,"  which  was  not  my  line.  **  Why 
should  there  be  ghosts  about  here.  We 
never  shoot  any  one  on  the  ranges  nowa- 
days  " 

But  the  General  was  not  listening.  He 
had  opened  the  big  volnme  of  photographs 
and  was  turning  the  leaves  slowly. 

**This  does  not  go  back  to  our  time, 
more's  the  pity." 

"  Were  you  ever  here  before  ?  Did 
they  come  to  Hythe  in  your  timel"  I 
asked.  The  General's  "time"  seemed  to 
me  to  be  so  far — ^so  very  far  back  in  the 
world's  youth. 

There  was  a  slight  stir  of  awakened 
interest  amongst  the  languid  groups 
around  us. 

''You  must  see  some  changes  here/' 
some  one  remarked  profoundly. 

*'0h,  I  don't  know.  One  set  of  men 
is  very  like  another  set  of  men,  just  as 
one  mess  dinner  is  exactly  like  another/' 
observed  some  one  eke,  with  equal  pro- 
fundity. "  Nothing  changes  but  the  Red 
Book." 

"I  am  thinking  of  thirty  years  ago," 
said  the  General,  with  a  mdf-sad  simle. 
«  Do  you  know  I  have  met  with  absolutely 
nothing  to  recall  the  Hythe  of  my  day 
till  this  moment,"  and  he  waved  the 
fingers  that  held  his  cigar  in  the  direction 
of  the  open  barrack  square  outside,  with 
the  tree-tops  tossing  duskily  against  the 
clear  night-sky.  <*  That,  and  the  whiff  of 
salt  air  just  now,  brought  it  all  back  to 
me — the  old  mess-room  with  the  old  faces 

about — scraps  of  the  old  talk "    He 

broke  off  abruptly.  "  Don't  be  afraid  of 
old  stories.  You'll  find  all  I  have  to  tell 
in  my  '  Raminiscences '  some  day,  when- 
ever I  find  it  worth  my  while  to  publish 
them.  All  but  one,"  he  ended  in  an 
undertone. 

"What  was  thatt"  was  the  necessary 
rejoinder. 


"  Oh  I  nothing,  nothing.  At  least  "— 
knocking  the  ash  from  his  dgar-end 
thoughtfully — "I  never  could  make  aDj> 
thing  of  it,  bad  or  good.  There  Is  a 
society  in  London  which,  I  believe,  is  taking 
up  such  matters,  and  I  have  sometimefl 
thought  of  writing  it  down  for  them  ;  bat 
it  wouldn't  do  on  consideration.  They 
would  ask  for  corroboration,  and  farther 
evidence,  and  there  are  others  to  be  con- 
sidered. One  or  two  would  not  care  to  have 
the  business  dragged  back  to  recollection." 

This  was  sheer  aggravation,  unless  it 
were  a  ruse  on  the  crafty  General's  pait  to 
provoke  a  demand  for  the  story,  though  he 
shook  his  head  and  smiled  sadly  to  himself, 
and  resumed  his  cigar  as  if  he  had  disposed 
of  the  subject 

''Best  Itt  it  drop/'  he  B$id,  answering 
our  expectant  silence.  "  There's  one  per- 
son we  all  know  who  was  going  through 
the  course  at  that  time — a  very  great  man 
now,  will  be  in  the  House  of  Lords  before 
he  dies  I  expect — and  he  mightn't  thank  me 
for  remembering  too  much." 

"  Do  you  mean  Sir  Lawrence 1 " 

"  Hush !  No  names.  We  called  him 
Larry  in  those  days,  for  a  more  rampant 
Paddy  never  lived.  I  believe  he  used  to 
lie  awake  all  night  inventing  bulla  and 
blunders  to  astonish  the  Chief  Instractor; 
but  he  got  his  first-class  somehow. 

"  He  and  I,  and  Stavert  of  the  Scots 
Guards,  entered  Hythe  together  in  a 
brewer's  van.  There  was  no  station  near, 
and  no  room  in  the  one  omnibos,  so  we 
seized  on  the  first  thing  on  wheels  we  came 
across,  put  the  brewer's  man  inside  with 
his  hop  sacks,  and  drove  in  triumphantly. 
That  sort  of  thing  rubs  the  first  stiffness 
off  an  intimacy  I  suppose ;  I  can't  imagine 
how  else  Stavert  ever  came  to  make  a 
third  with  Larry  and  me.  A  dignified, 
prim  prig  of  a  University  man,  who  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea  of  the  work  being  difi^ealt, 
and  used  to  watch  our  atrugglea  and 
flounderings  with  contemptuoos  pity.  Not 
a  man  but  voted  him  a  supennlioas  ass, 
and  looked  forward  to  his  coming  to 
grief  over  the  shooting.  There  he  dis- 
appointed us. 

"  Larry  took  a  fancy  to  him  for  some  odd 
reason,  and  we  three  sat  together  at  mess 
that  evening;  and  an  odd  lot  we  most 
have    looked,"   ob£erved  the  General  in 

Sarenthesis.  *'  Tunics  were  the  regulation 
ress,  and  every  man  got  himself  np  after 
the  fashion  of  his  regiment^  or  his  own 
sweet  will  Larry  appeared  with  his  tunic 
open,   a   mufti    black    waistcoat,    and   a 
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dazzling  display  of  shirt  and  sfcada  Three 
top  battODS  unfastened,  acollarand  black  tie 
was  the  correct  thikig  with  ns,  and  Stavert 
wore  the  old  Gaard's  uniform  with  em- 
broidery and  swidlow-tails.  We  were  as 
badly  matched  as  oar  clothes,  bat  some 
queer  attraction  kept  us  together.  Stavert 
might,  and  did  heap  scorn  on  Larry  a  foot 
deep,  and  he  never  seemed  to  feel  it ;  and 
nobody  bat  Larry  could  go  on  playing 
the  fool  with  Stavert's  cold,  critical  eyes 
looking  down  on  him  from  aloftw  Hane 
him,  poor  fellow  I"  the  General  ended 
rather  confusedly. 

"  Did  you  ever  play  the  fool  t "  I  asked 
innocently. 

"  I  suppose  we  all  do,  sometimes — did, 
I  shoidd  say.  You  young  fellows  are 
wiser  in  your  generation,"  and  he  smiled 
on  us  with  a  half-quizzical,  half* respectful 
air  with  which  I  have  noticed  men  of  his 
standing  regard  tbe  precocious  sobriety  of 
their  juniors.  "  We  didn't  do  much  harm. 
The  Adjutant  told  somebody  that  they 
scraped  six-and-twenty  shillings'  worth  of 
postage-stamps  ofF  the  mess-room  ceiling 
afcer  we  left;  but  then,"  apologetically, 
'Hhere  were  so  many  wet  Sundays.  It 
did  look  l&e  a  speckled  plum-pudding,  I 
remember,"  he  chuckled  softly. 

*' Postage-stamps  t"  enquired  a  wonder- 
ing voice. 

He  nodded. 

"Span  up  on  a  sixpence,  sticky  side  up. 
It  takes  practice  to  make  them  stick. 
You've  no  time  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  had.  Ten  weeks  of  it  No  billiard- 
room,  no  ante-room,  only  a  small  mess- 
room  ;  no  residentis,  no  visitors,  and  the 
Folkestone  omnibus  not  yet  invented." 

I  thought  he  was  trying  to  drift  away 
from  his  story,  and  as  an  audience  of  half- 
adozen  had  gatiiered  round,  looking  in- 
terested, I  gave  him  a  lead. 

"  You  were  telling   us   about  Sir 

about  *  Larry '  ]  ' 

''Ah,  to  be  sure.  You  can  guess  the 
blessing  he  was  to  us  in  those  days.  It 
was  as  good  as  a  play  to  get  hold  of  Larry 
in  his  moments  of  expansion,  and  *  draw ' 
him  on  any  of  his  great  subjects.  Start 
him  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  or  his  love 
affairs,  or  the  history  of  the  great  old  Irish 
family — ^his  mother's — under  whose  shadow 
he  had  been  brought  up.  I  think  that 
was  tbe  best.  They  were  the  O'Beimes  of 
Kilcorrig,  descendants  of  the  Irish  kings, 
and  gone  to  grief,  like  their  ancestors,  by 
this  time.  It  was  at  Kilcorrig  that  they 
used  to  catch  the  salmon  out  of  the  dining- 


room  window,  and  grill  them  on  a  silver 
gridiron ;  and  it  was  from  the  bog  at  KU- 
corrig  that  the  celebrated  wisp  of  snipe 
rose,  so  thick,  that  it  bent  the  top  rail  of 
the  iron  fencing  it  chanced  to  come 
against ;  and  naturally  it  was  an  0*Beime 

who " 

I  was  here  conscious  of  a  small  dis- 
turbance behind  me.  Some  one  got 
up  and  pushed  forward.  A  tall  youth, 
stiff  as  a  ramrod,  and  fierce  as  a  fighting- 
cock,  but  red-hot  with  blushes. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Before  you  go  any 
further  I  ought  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
an  0*Beirne  —  one  of  the  O'Beimes  of 
Kilcorrig" 

We  had  none  of  us  thought  of  him 
somehow.  He  was  a  quiet,  unremarkable 
young  fellow  in  a  Canadian  regiment,  and 
his  name,  if  distinguished,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

The  General  put  up  his  eye-glass,  and 
bowed  in  acknowledgement  of  the  self- 
introduction. 

"  Most  happy,  I'm  sure,"  he  murmured. 
'*A  most  unexpected  pleasure.  Never 
thought  of  meeting  one  of  my  friend's 
relations  here.  Had  got  into  the  way  of 
looking  upon  you  all  as  a  sort  of  mjttuc 
race,  you  see.  I  shan't  apologise  for  bring- 
ing your  name  in,  for,  as  you'll  see,  my 
story  doesn't  touch  you  in  reality.  Not 
much  of  a  story,  afcer  all,  only  a  rather 
singular  and  mysterious  experience  that 
befell  some  of  us." 

O'Beime  retreated,  evidently  uncertain 
as  to  what  further  demonstration  the 
family  honour  might  demand  of  him,  and 
sat  listening  under  protest  as  it  were, 
silent,  and  grimly  attentive. 

*'  Well,  you  must  try  and  imagine  us  all 
in  the  old  mess-room  over  there  :  windows 
flung  open  as  high  as  they'd  go,  and  a  night 
like  this  outside  —  soft  late  autumn  air 
with  stars  shining  clear,  and  everything 
outside  perfectly  stilL  Larry  arid  his  set 
had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  were  raising 
Bedlam  at  one  end  of  the  table.  They 
were  going  to  have  a  grand  demonstration 
before  leaving  Hythe — to  do  something 
that  should  keep  our  memory  green  here 
they  vowed  !  There  was  to  be  a  btirial  of 
the  Sed  Book,  for  one  thing,  at  low  water 
mark,  with  military  honours,  Dead  March, 
firing  party,  and  all  the  rest,  with  a  Service 
compiled  from  the  lectures  set  to  popular 
melodies." 

*'  I  knew  a  man  who  was  in  that,"  some 
one  interrupted  eigerly. 

''  >iot  in  my  time.     We  bequeathed  the 
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idea  to  a  later  generation.  Larry  deserves 
the  credit  of  the  original  auggeation  though. 
We  dispersed  quietly  and  tamely  enough ; 
you  ahail  hear  why.  They  were  all  luird 
at  work  hammering  out  the  doggerel,  each 
man  yelling  out  Us  own  idea  to  his  own 
tune  as  it  struck  him,  and  only  unanimous 
when  it  came  to  'Ri  tooral  li  looral,'  now 
and  then.  Stavert,  who  never  let  himself 
be  put  out  by  trifles,  was  holding  forth 
composedly  to  us  all  on  the  peculiarities  of 
a  new  American  rifle  he  had  been  trying, 
when  suddenly,  and  with  a  greater  shock 
than  any  inere  noise  could  have  caused, 
utter,  breathless  silence  fell  upon  us  all  I 
cannot  explain  it  to  you,  the  startling, 
sickening  sensation  of  that  instantaneous 
hushed  pause,  without  warning,  without 
reason.  We  looked  blankly  in  one  an- 
other's faces  for  a  second;  but  nobody 
spok& 

'<  Then  past  the  open  windows,  between 
us  and  the  quiet  night  sky,  there  seemed 
to  swe<ep  a  rush  of  chill  air,  and  on  it  was 
borne  the  sound  of  a  voice,  a  wild,  mourn- 
ful shriek,  which  rose  higher  and  higher  and 
wilder  and  wilder,till  it  wrilled  through  the 
room  we  sat  in  and  then  passed  on,  dying 
away  into  a  faint  echo  in  the  stillness. 

"  •  The — the  wind  in  the[.tree-top8,'  some 
one  stammered  out  at  length;  and  then  all 
broke  out  at  once  :  *  It  came  up  from  the 
sea.'  'An  echo  from  the  hill -side." 
'  No.  A  voice— a  woman's.'  Only  Larry, 
who  had  stopped  open-mouthed  in  the 
middle  of  a  chorus,  was  silent  His  face 
was  ghastly  white,  his  eyes  staring.  He 
shook  his  head  and  tried  to  speak — but  his 
voice  faOed  him,  and  went  o£f  into  an 
incoherent  murmur  of  'the  Saints  be 
between  us  and  Evil,'  as  I  caught  it,  and 
I'm  sure  I  saw  him  cross  himself 

« <  Did  you  see  anything  t  Speak  out, 
Larry/  half-a-dozen  of  us  demanded  at 
once.     '  Do  you  know  what  it  was  t ' 

''  <  Faith,  then,  I  do  know  her  t  Though 
why  she  should  come  to  us  here.  Not  one 
of   them    amongst   voul    Not   a   single 

O'Beime '  but   the  well-known  name 

coming  in  here,  in  the  midst  of  his  panic, 
struck  upon  our  ears  with  such  irresistibly 
comic  effect  that  a  shout  of  laughter  inter- 
rupted him.  We  all  joined  in,  in  the 
sheer  revulsion  of  feeling,  boisterously  and 
long.    Even  Stavert  simled  an  acid  little 


smile. 

"  •  What  was  it )'  I  asked  him  presently. 
We  had  all  got  into  the  way  of  referring  to 
him  on  occasion  as  a  supreme  authority  on 
vexed  questions. 


'*  <  How  the  deuce  should  I  know  % '  be 
spoke  more  roughly  than  usual,  perhaps, 
because  he  hadreallybeendisturbed.  'How 
should  I  pretend  to  recognise  the  voice  of 
every  dog  of  the  twenty  or  thirtj  in 
barracks  t ' 

"  *It  wasn't  a  dog.  No  dog  ever  gave  a 
cry  like  that' 

"  He  got  np  and  pushed  his  way  roimd 
to  the  door.  '  Here,  Monk  1 '  he  shouted. 
'Whatdoyoumeanbyiti  Come  ia!'  and 
in  slouched  his  great  St  Bernard,  with  his 
head  dropped  between  his  shoulden  and 
his  tail  drooped,  looking  sideways  and  as- 
kance at  us  alL  Stav^  gave  him  a  kick 
and  sent  him  into  a  comer,  and  came  back  to 
his  seat,  and  went  on  as  if  he  had  never 
been  interrupted*  •  Then  the  others  began 
again,  but  not  easily,  stopping  and  listening 
at  the  slightest  sound.  All  at  once  the  great 
hound  luted  his  head  and  gave  a  piteooB 
whimper,  and  there  was  a  general  silence. 
Stavert  lauehed  triumphantly,  but  broke  off 
short,  for  there  again  and  again — ^not  from 
earth  or  heaveui  but  floatii^  in  the  night 
sky  over  us — came  the  ery,  a  long-drawn, 
sobbine,  shuddering  wail,  of  no  mortal 
lips,  filled  with  more  than  mortal  agony. 
Not  a  man  of  us  could  stir  or  speak  tili  the 
last  whisper  had  died  away." 

The  General  made  an  exasperating 
pause  here  to  rekindle  his  cigar.  We 
were  none  of  usprepared  with  any  comment 
on  the  narration:  only  O'Beime  drew 
nearer  and  looked  np  with  a  coriooa 
awakened  face  and  a  deeper  firown. 

"  We  were  evidently  not  the  only  ones 
to  hear  it,  either.  We  crowded  to  the 
windows  and  looked  out  There  were 
voices  of  men  heard,  and  dark  figures 
moving  about  the  square.  I  hurried 
downstairs  and  out  wi^out  further  delaj, 
and  ran  against  my  own  servant  first 
thing.  He  hadn't  mnek  enlightenment 
to  offer.  'Something  was  up'  in  the 
men's  quarters,  he  opined.  '  What  sort  of 
something  1'  Nothing  was  to  be  got  out 
of  him  or  any  of  the  others  I  met,  and  I 
went  back.  Larry  was  still  sitting  staring, 
whiter,  if  possible,  than  before,  and  doggedly 
unresponsive.  '  It's  a  warning,  I've  told  yei 
Best  leave  it  to  those  it's  meant  for/  was  the 
burd  en  of  his  replies  till  he  saw  me,  when  he 
beckoned,  saying :  '  Ton  heard  it,  Stafford, 
didn't  you  t  And  you'll  believe  me  if  I 
tell  you  what  it  means,  and  who  it's  sent 
to.  Not  an  O'Beirne,  here,  but  rajneV^* 
he  said,  with  a  sort  of  woebegone  pride. 

" '  Why,  what  do  you  think  it  is,  Lany  % ' 
I.  asked,  bewildered. 
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*' '  The  Keen/  he  eaid,  in  an  awe-Btruck 
whisper,  ^a&d  whoM  she  be  keenins  for 
except  myself )  *  The  great  strong  fellow's 
eyes  looked  piteous,  though  ha  was  as 
brave  as  the  best  of  us,  and  everybody 
round  felt  uncomfortable.  'There'll  be 
a  funeral,  here — ^but  it  won't  be  the  Red 
Book  you'll  be  burying.' 

"'Who  do  you  mean  by  "she"?  and 
what's  she  got  to  do  with  you  or  your 
funeral  % '  Stavert  said. 

*'*The  Banshee.  Didn't  you  see  her 
just  BOW  M  she  passed  1  With  her 
long  trailing  shroud — just  as  I  saw  her 
myself  when  I  was  a  slip  of  a  boy  out  on 
the  mountain  above  Kilcorrig  at  night 
Once  I  heard  the  cry,  and  twice,  and  the 
third  time  I  saw  her  come  sweeping  past 
on  tiie  wind,  with  her  long,  white  hair 
floating  behind  her,  and  her  hand  raised, 
pointing  over  Kilcorrig  Tower,  and  melting 
away  in  the  moonshine.  Next  news  we 
heard  was  that  young  Phil  O'Beirne — all 
the  heir  that  was  left  to  the  family  then — 
had  been  shot  at  the  Alma.' 

''  You  can  fancy  all  the  discussion  that 
followed,  and  how  neither  chaff  nor  argu- 
ment could  drive  poor  Larry  from  the  con- 
viction that  his  time  was  up.  Not  a  man 
amongst  us  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
possess  a  Banshee  of  his  own.  Not  another 
direct  or  indirect  descendant  of  the  Irish 
Kings  was  to  be  found  in  Hythe  at  that 
date.  It  was  Larry's  doom,  and  he  stuck 
to  the  distinction  in  a  gloomily-elevated 
sort  of  way." 

O'Beirne  leant  forward  suddenlv. 

*'  Do  you  mind  giving  me  the  dfate  of  all 
thisr 

''  Somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  Gourde. 
I  cant  calculate  to  a  day — in  the  Novem- 
ber of  '57.  If  you'll  hear  me  out  you'll 
find  that  the  story  doesn't  concern  you  or 
any  other  O'Beirne,  alive  or  dead,"  the 
General  replied  testily. 

"We  aU  hung  about,  uncertain  what 
farther  to  expect.  Stavert  muttered  some- 
thing about  not  waiting  for  the  third  act  of 
the  farce,  and  suggested  that  I  should  come 
and  have  a  cigar  in  his  room  and  look  at 
the  rifle.  I  didn't  care  to  be  outdone  in 
indifference,  and  we  got  away. 

''  'What  do  you  re^ly  think  of  all  thisV 
I  asked  him  when  we  got  outside,  from 
force  of  habit,  expecting  an  explanation 
forthwith. 

«  a  don't  know.  I  wish  I  did.  Come 
along  1 '  was  all  he  said. 

''He  looked  as  white  as  Larry,  and  I 
noticed  a  queer  look  in  his  eyes  that  makes 


me  sometimes  wonder  whether  b 
really  all  right  just  then,  or  whethe: 
that's  not  the  story.    We  had  scarc<  ; 
to  his  room  when  he  clutched  my  ar  : 
we  both  stood  listening,  he  gazing 
window,  I  at  hiuL 

'*  It  came  again — the  long,  low,  pi 
cry,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  ti  I 
room  seemed  filled  by  a  burst  of  v  i 
that  died  sobbingly  away  to  deepest  s 
Then  came  an  outbreak  of  voices  es  ! 
ing,  the  sound  of  steps  in  the  p 
without 

" '  Never  mind  the  rifle  now.  '  Lea  i 
that's  a  good  fellow.    Don't  let  them 

in  here '    Stavert  spoke  hoarse)  i 

low.  *  And — Stafford,  when  you  go 
tell  Larry — if  it's  any  comfort  to  1 
that  I've  seen  her  1'" 

The  Greneral  laid  down  the  end 
cigar  and  emptied  his  glass. 

We  waited  expectant,  but  he  only 
out  his  watch  and  raised  his  eyebrc 
the  lateness  of   the  hour.      *'  I'm   : 
ashamed ^"  he  began  apologeticall; 

*'  Oh,  go  on  I  What  happened  af ; 
we  demanded. 

"Nothing.  That's  all,"  was  th( 
concerting  rejoinder. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  reason  or  ex]  i 
tion.    Nothing  came  of  it     I  knoTv 
unsatisfactory  and  irregular  to  end  s( 
I  can't  help  it    Larry  isn't  dead,  I 
hardly  mention.    Perhaps  we  all  ii 
have  made   more    of   the   incident 
for  a  most  unfortunate   occurrence 
day  that  drove  it  out  of  our  heads, 
separated  directly  after,  never  all  to 
again." 

We  felt  slightly  injured.  Oar  \ 
made  his  adieux  all  round,  and  pre]: 
to  depart.  The  young  Oanadian  blci 
the  way. 

*'I — I  am  very  much  inter ested- 
sonally  interested  in  what  you've 
telling  us,"  he  began  rather  awkwai 
**  but,  before  we  part^  there  is  some!; 
more  that  I  should  like  to  have  told, 
you  ever  imagine  to  yourself  any  poei 
explanation)  Or  would  you — couldl 
— have  you  any  objection  to  tellini 
what  did  occur  on  the  next  day  1 " 

The  General's  face  clouded. 

" Objection  1  No;  it  was  no  S€ 
Any  of  you  might  have  heard  of  it, 
was  a  painful  business  that  we  none  c 
cared  to  recall  I  and  some  others 
in  Stavert's  room  next  day,  looking  a^ 
rifle.  It  was  handed  about  from  on 
another,  and  nobody  had  a  suspicion 
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it  was  loaded.  Stavert  was  ezplainicg 
Bome  Dew  device  in  Bighticg,  and  raised  it, 
aimed — and  fired.  An  orderly  sergeant 
was  crossing  the  squarOi  and  we  saw  him 
fall  forward,  shot  through  the  heart 
Stavert  was  like  a  madman.  We  had  to 
keep  a  watch  on  him  night  and  daj  till 
we  got  him  away  from  the  place.  He  sent 
in  his  papers  and  went  abroad.  I've  never 
met  him  since.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
sometime  after  I  heard,  and  is  getting  on 
very  well — a  Q.C.  I  auppose  by  this  time." 

*<  And  the  man  who  was  killed  t " 

"  Poor  Matthewson.  A  very  good  man 
— one  of  the  school  sergeants.  He  was 
luckily  a  widower,  with  only  one  son,  and 
he  was  in  America,  or  somewhere.  Stavert 
wanted  to  do  all  manner  of  things  for 
him,  if  he  could  have  found  him,  but  he 
couldn't;  and  so  there  it  ended." 

O'Beirne  stood  up  before  us  all  like  a 
martyr  nerving  himself  for  a  confession  of 
faith. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  can  ask  you  to 
believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  I 
give  you  my  word  that  I  never  heard  the' 
story  of  the  Banshee  till  this  evening,  but 
I  know  it  to  be  true.  I'll  tell  you  why. 
My  father  was  a  Canadian  O'Beima  There 
has  been  a  long  lawsuit  about  his  claims 
to  the  Irish  property,  only  just  decided  in 
our  &vour.  My  father  has  succeeded  as 
heir  to  his  father,  the  onlv  son  of  Matthew 
O'Beime  of  Eileorrig.  He  ran  away  from 
home  when  a  young  lad,  and  the  family 
sought  him  in  vain  for  years.  It  was 
proved  at  last  that  he  had  enlisted  under 
a  false  name  in  a  line  regiment,  distin- 
guished himself  more  than  once  in  action, 
and  had  married  and  left  one  son — my 
father."  0*Beime  stopped  for  a  minute, 
and  then  went  on,  with  a  desperate  effort. 
'<  He  got  an  appointment  at  Hythe,  and, 
in  1867,  was  killed  here  by  accident,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  churdiyard  yonder, 
under  the  name  of  Matthew  Matthewson. 
That's  all.    Good  evening." 

He  turned  round  sharply,  and  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  left,  strode  away  from 
amongst  us. 

"I  didn't  want  to  say  anything  uncivil 
to  your  friend,"  observed  the  General  to 
me,  as  we  wa^ed  home  together;  ''but 
I  should  take  him  to  be  a  young  man  of 
vivid  imagination.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  any  of  you  believed  that  wonder- 
ful bit  of  family  history  of  his  t " 

"As  implicitly  as  we  believed  in  your 
story,"  I  replied  with  conviction. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Long  Tommie  had  done  an  exceedingly 
neat  stroke  of  business,  and  was  chuckling 
over  it  now  as  he  lay  on  his  back,  stretched 
out  full  length  on  the  ground,  under  the 
shade  of  the  cluster  of  pines  which  sheltered 
his  abode  in  Marsh  Flat  He  had  chadded 
a  good  deal  over  his  bargain,  and  he 
chuckled  over  it,  now  and  again,  between 
spells  of  the  placid  slumber  inspired 
partly  by  the  intense  midday  heat  of  a 
Californian  summer,  and  partly  by  the 
calm  contentment  of  a  man  who  has  done 
well  by  himself. 

He  even  roused  himself  enough  from  one 
drowsy  dream  of  future  bliss,  to  ezpresa  a 
conviction  aloud. 

*' Jehoshaphat !  What  a  darned  fool 
that  blessed  Doctor  is,  to  be  sure  1 "  and 
then  he  swore  gently,  as  the  battered  hat 
shading  his  eyes  slipped  aside,  through  the 
energy  displayed  in  the  expression  of  that 
conviction,  and  exposed  his  upturned  face 
to  the  blazing  heat  and  light  He  replaced 
it  in  its  former  position,  carefully  arranging 
it — for  he  was  extremely  method^u  of 
habit — so  that  the  ruins  of  a  once  mighty 
brim  did  not  int^ere  with  the  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  then  he  continued  ms  dreams 
and  meditations  under  its  shade.  He  had 
been  lying  there  since  midday,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  bringing  his  peaceful  siesta  to  a 
dose.  There  was  no  hurry.  He  eoald 
enjoy  the  leisure  and  proud  conaciovianecs 
of  a  man  who  has  a  banker's  account 

The  heat  was  certainly  intense.  It 
hovered  in  wavering  lines  of  base  over  the 
settlement  of  Marah  Flat  The  sun  poured 
down  its  waves  of  scorching  light,  expodng 
the  hideous  ditches,  and  yawnine  fissures, 
where  men  with  spade  and  pidnxe  had 
ruthlessly  torn  at  tne  earth  to  wrest  her 
treasure  from  her  keeping.  But  the  earth 
had  baffled  them,  and  the  men,  heart- 
sickened  and  disappointed,  were  gradually 
drifting  off,  to  find  luck  and  fortune  in 
other  places. 

But  the  traces  of  their  occupation  stiU 
lingered  to  disfigure  the  earth's  beauty  in 
these  u^ly  ditches,  in  the  cabins  already  fisst 
falling  mto  ruins,  and  in  all  the  lumber  and 
litter  of  timber  and  refuse  heaps.  Whfle 
here  and  there  a  derrick  still  stood  upright 
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black  and  stark,  like  the  tombfltones  of  the 
departed  men's  dead  golden  hopes.  It  was 
a  scene  of  desolation  and  ngUneas.  There 
was  scarcely  a  si^  of  any  human  presence, 
save  that  of  this  man,  sleepily  enjoying 
his  Tirtaons  repose.  Bat  there  were 
still  a  few  other  inhabitants.  Some  lately 
washed  clothes  hanring  motionless  in  the 
hot,  still  air,  from  a  line  outside  one  or  two 
of  the  cabins,  showed  that  there  were  stQl 
left  some  to  perform  this  elementary  duty 
of  civilisation,  while  from  a  cabin  dose  to 
Long  Tommie's,  a  shrill  crying,  as  of  some 
child  in  sharp  pain,  rose  and  fell  at 
intervals  on  the  hazy  silence  of  the  summer 
day. 

This  fitful  wailing  caused  Long  Tommie 
some  discomfort,  for  he  muttered  an  excla- 
mation curiously  compounded—a  mixture 
of  an  oath  and  an  expression  of  pity.  Bat 
though  there  were  other  inhaUtants  at  the 
moment  in  Marsh  Flat  besides  Long  Tom- 
mie, most  of  them  were  taking  it  as  easQy 
— as  far  as  work  was  concerned — as  Long 
Tommie  himself  Their  state  of  mind,  how- 
ever, wasdififerent  Theywere  sullen,  dogged, 
savage,  drunk,  according  to  their  various 
temperaments.  They  had  not  succeeded 
in  selling  their  claims  and  stock  in  trade, 
for  exactly  four  times  the  amount  laid  out 
upon  them.  They  would  all  have  to  leave 
the  place  sooner  or  later,  but  not  with  the 
consolation  of  a  balance  at  their  banker's. 
Long  Tommie,  through  the  dexterity  of  a 
friend  who  had  acted  as  his  agent  in  a 
distant  town,  had  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  doomed  settlement 
to  a  doctor,  who  was  apparently  anxious 
to  change  his  profession  for  the  more 
speculating  one  of  striking  oil  The 
negotiations  had  been  most  satis&otorily 
carried  through,  the  Doctor  trusting  im- 
plicitljr  to  the  honour  of  the  agent,  Long 
Tommie's  friend. 

Whatev€ar  means  he  had  taken,  he  had 
succeeded  in  impressing  upon  that  simple- 
minded  Doctor  that  he  was  the  very  soul 
of  rectitude,  and  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Thomas  Cotton's  claim  at  Marsh  Flat  was 
the  most  certain  road  to  fortune.  These 
delicate  negotiations  concluded,  nothing 
now  remained  for  Mr.  Thomas  Cotton  but 
to  gather  up  the  few  odds  and  ends  left  to 
him  after  a  most  disastrous  year  of 
possession,  and  to  depart  from  his  late  claim 
at  Marsh  Flat.  It  will  be  seen  that,  for 
obvioas  reasons,  it  was  advisable  for  him 
to  be  some  distance  from  the  spot  when 
the  new  owner  entered  on  the  scene.  This 
Dr.  Edge  was  a  "darned  fool,"  but  he 


probably  possessed  a  derringer,  and  might 
be  a  fair  all-round  shot  Long  Tommie,  in 
spite  of  his  own  advantages,  was  quite 
reasonable  enough  to  see  thatUie  situation 
of  a  meeting  between  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  tenant  might  be  a  little  awkward. 
From  information  received  from  his  valu- 
able friend,  who  had  most  forcibly  advised 
him  to  "  make  tracks,"  the  new  owner  was 
already  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 
Bat  he  could  not  arrive  immediately,  for  it 
was  a  long  journey ;  and  in  the  meantime 
Long  Tommie  could  rest,  and  recover  from 
the  strain  of  the  bargain,  for  the  anxiety 
had  naturally  been  greats  and  calmly  con- 
sider his  plans  for  the  future. 

The  long,  hot  hours  stole  away ;  and,  as 
the  sun  sank  towards  the  west,  long  bars  of 
Uack  shadows,  cast  by  Long  Tommie's  pines, 
stretched  themselves  out  from  the  earth 
where  he  lay,  towards  that  distant  eastern 
town,  like  weird,  warning  fingers,  pointing 
in  mockery  to  the  way  by  wldch  that 
confiding  Doctor  was  coming,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  ruin  that  was  awaiting  him. 

Bat  Long  Tommie  was  neither  poetical 
nor  sentimental  The  shadows  only  told 
him  that  it  was  getting  cooler,  and  after  a 
lazy  grunt,  and  two  or  three  languid  yawns, 
he  sat  up  and  tilted  back  the  hat  from  his 
eyes.  Taking  him  on  the  whole,  he  was 
not  a  bad-looking  specimen  of  humanity. 
He  had  good  features  and  a  handsome  pair 
of  blue  eyes.  He  was,  indeed,  rather 
remarkaUe-looking,  owing  to  his  height 
and  thinness.  They  were  both  unusiud  ; 
and  as  he  slowly  now  stumbled  to  his  feet, 
languidly  stretching  himself,  the  e£fect  was 
almost  alarming,  giving,  as  it  did,  the  im- 
pression that^  if  he  stretched  himself  much 
more,  he  would  inevitably  snap  in  half. 

Bat  he  accomplished  the  operation  in 
safety,  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  a 
meal  for  himself.  After  finishing  this,  he 
lighted  a  pipe  and  sauntered  dovm  to  the 
shanty,  where  lived  the  sick  child — the 
last  child  left  at  Marsh  Flat.  The  mother 
was  sitting  in  the  littie  clearing  about  the 
cabin,  dignified  by  the  name  of  garden, 
having  brought  the  child  out  to  enjoy  the 
gjcowing  coolness  of  the  air.  She  was 
sitting  with  it  in  her  arms,  rocking  it  to  and 
fro,  and  crooning  over  it  some  oLl  EogUsh 
cradle  song,  which  sounded  strangely, 
pathetic  in  the  sights  and  surround- 
ings of  that  far-ofi  Calif ornian  homa 
Long  Tommie  sauntered  up  to  her,  and 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  looked 
down  at  the  child  in  her  arms.  It  was  a 
boy  of  about  seven,  small  for  his  age,  and 
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looking  still  Bmaller  from  the  terrible  waste 
of  the  illness.  He  was  a  mere  skeleton. 
He  was  half  asleep  now,  the  poor  little 
pinched  face  lying  with  closed  eyes  on  the 
moUier's  breast.  His  whiteness  and  still- 
ness, contrasting  with  his  almost  ethereal 
beanty  of  feature,  touched  the  man's  heart 
with  a  chill. 

"How's  Sammie  to-day t"  he  asked, 
awkwardly. 

"But  sadly."  She  liflbed  her  weary, 
hopeless  eyes  to  him,  speaking  with  the 
broad  North-country  accent^  which  she  had 
never  lost  It  was  all  that  was  left  to  her 
of  the  old  life  in  that  quiet  far-oi9f  English 
village  which  she  had  left  to  follow  her 
hnsMnd  in  his  search  for  fortune.  She 
had  been  a  rosy -cheeked,  bright-eyed, 
hopeful  girl ;  smart  in  her  dress,  and  neat 
in  her  habits.  She  was,  to-day,  a  sallow, 
hopeless,  slovenly  drudge.  "It's  the  air 
of  this  hateful  place,  an'  nout  elz.  The 
childt  was  ailin  when  we  come ;  Imt  Jacob 
wouldn't  listen,  and  now  the  childt  shrikes 
most  all  day  an'  night  with  the  fever  an' 
pain,  an'  he's  growin'  weaker  every  day." 

The  words  ended  in  a  whisper,  and  her 
eyes  fell  to  the  child  she  held  gathered  to 
her  bosom. 

"  It's  nobbut  Jacob  as  '11  have  done  it  1 
An'  he  willn't  listen  1 "  she  cried  passion- 
ately again.  "He's  mad  gone  on  the 
claim.  I've  prayed  him  on  my  bended 
knees  to  take  us  away ;  but  he  says  as  how 
he's  worn  all  his  money  on  the  place,  and 
must  bide,  an'  that  there's  money  here  yet 
As  if  any  money  can  make  up  for  the  sin 
of  lettin'  his  childt  die  1"  and  she  fell  to 
crying,  but  silently,  lest  the  child  Aovld 
hear. 

Long  Tommie  looked  away,  the  distant 
setting  sun  becoming  for  a  second  a  blurred 
mass  of  lurid  fire,  while  his  lips  formed  an 
unspoken  imprecation. 

Jacob's  story  was  well  known.  He  had 
invested  his  all  in  a  claim  at  Marsh  Flat, 
at  which  he  had  worked  at  first  hopefully, 
then  doggedly,  then  desperately,  now 
madly,  for  the  boys  believed  that  his 
efforts  were  prompted  by  insanity.  His 
brain  had  been  turned  by  his  ill-luck,  and 
he  stuck  on,  sullen,  dogged,  desperate, 
whQe  all  the  other  men  were  leaving  fast^ 
and  his  child  was  slowly  dying. 

A  desperate  resolve  came  into  Long 
Tommie's  brain,  to  go  and  take  Jacob  by 
the  throat,  and  kick  him  out  there  and 
then  from  Marsh  Flat 

The  boys  would  long  ago  have  subscribed 
something  to  send  the  mother  and  child 


away  themselves,  and  support  them  in 
some  more  salubrious  spot  and  climate ;  bat 
their  own  fortunes  were  at  far  too  low  an 
ebb  to  cany  out  their  ehaiitabie  inten- 
tions. 

"He  kinder  wants  a  Frisco  doctor  an'  a 
kerridge  to  drive  around  in,  an*  champagne 
by  the  bucketful,"  was  the  general 
opinion. 

Long  Tommie  now  suddenly  remembered 
his  bargain,  and  the  sum  lying  to  his  aeeount 
at  the  bank. 

"That's  the  funeral  1"  he  ezdaimed 
cheerfully.     "  We'll  cure  him  yet" 

The  woman  looked  up  startled,  llien 
her  face  flushed  with  a  sudden  pission  of 
gratitude. 

"I  don't  know  as  how  I  should  bave 
done  without  your  kindness,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Tou  an'  the  boys  have  been 
real  good  to  me  an'  Sammie.  I  am 
glad  for  your  sake  that  you're  leaving; 
but  oh  1  it  '11  make  it  bitter  an'  hard  for 
usl" 

Long  Tommie  was  so  disturbed  by  this 
unexpected  and  confusing  outburst  of 
feeling,  that  he  turned  and  walked  hastily 
away. 

CHAPTER  n. 

"WHATistobedonel" 

If  the  "being  done"  had  cenristed  of 
the  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  fiery  dragon, 
or  entering  upon  single-handed  conflict 
with  twenty  giants,  me  men  dustered 
about  her  would  have  cheerfully  rushed  off, 
there  and  then,  to  perform  the  same.  But 
the  fact  was  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done. 

The  train  which  had  deposited  than  on 
the  platform  of  a  just-opened  little  Western 
station  was  already  steaming  on  its  way 
South,  and  the  stage  which  was  to  take  the 
deposited  passengers  on  to  Marsh  Flat  had 
left  some  hours  before.  The  train,  which 
ought  to  have  isaught  it,  had  been  delayed, 
for  the  line  was  not  yet  in  full  working 
order. 

The  stage  only  left  Jeanville  once  a 
week }  and  there  the  two  passengers  who 
had  just  alighted  at  this  still  half-fizodied 
station  were  stranded.  One  of  them — ^a 
delicate  -  looking  young  man  of  about 
twenty-one  —  was  sittbg,  faint  and  ex- 
hausted from  a  long  journey  throng  the 
intense  heat,  on  some  barrels.  The  other 
had  graduallv  gathered  about  hor,  as  a 
light  draws  the  dazzled,  distracted  moths, 
all  the  men  who  had  been  lounging  about 
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the  dep6t,  railway  men,  oow-boys  who  had 
ridden  in  from  distant  ranches  to  meet 
goods  broaght  by  the  train,  citizens  of 
Jeanyille  a  trifle  nnwashed,  but  with  a  keen 
eye  to  a  woman's  beauty  and  a  chiyafarons 
desire  to  serre  her. 

She  stood  f  aoins  them,  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  her  lips  trembling.  They  all  felt  an 
insane  desire  to  hit  some  one  as  they 
looked  at  her ;  and  probably  the  driver  of 
the  departed  stage  would  have  come  in  for  a 
little  of  their  superfluous  feeling  if  he  had 
been  there. 

"  We  must  get  on  somehow,"  the  young 
man  on  the  Wrel  spoke  in  a  fretful,  im- 
perious ton&  "You  can't  stay  in  this 
place.  A  man  on  the  cars  told  me  Jean- 
yille was  a  beastly  hole." 

''  It's  you  I  am  thinking  of  1  We  must 
get  to  Marsh  Fiat,"  appealing  to  the  men 
agaia  "  He's  not  strong,  and  its  healthy 
climate " 

A  most  curious  look  crossed  the  men's 
faces ;  most  of  them  had  heard  of  Marsh 
Flat    One  or  two  had  seen  it 

A  few  imprecations,  spoken  under  the 
breath,  out  of  consideration  for  her,  was 
the  only  expressed  answer  to  her  panegyric 
They  caught  the  ear  of  the  young  man  on 
the  barrel. 

''It's  a  jolly  sight  better  place  than  this, 
I  hope,"  he  said  with  a  gay  laugh.  *<  It 
was  described  as  a  paradise— that's  why 
we've  come."  A  movement  in  the  rear  of 
the  crowd  was  hailed  by  the  men  as  a 
heavenHient  relief.  They  all  hastily  turned 
their  faces  away  from  the  two  passengers 
to  Marsh  Flat,  and  looked  round.  AlK)ve 
their  heads  and  shoulders  was  seen  the 
head  of  the  new-comer.  It  was  greeted 
with  effuBive  cheerfulness. 

"  Hyat's  Long  Tommie  I "  exclaimed  one 
of  the  cow-boys,  turning  back  to  the  young 
lady.  <<  He  hails  from  Marsh  Flat  hisself, 
an'  I  reckon  ez  how  he'll  give  you  all 
the  information  you  may  require.  Stir 
your  stumps,  Long  Tommie,  an'  come 
along  1 " 

Long  Tommie  suddenly  found  himself, 
under  the  force  of  general  pressure,  in  the 
front  row,  face  to  face  with  the  girl  who 
wanted  to  know  about  Marsh  Flat  For  a 
second  she  gased  up  at  him  speechless — 
he  was  so  very  tall  and  thia  Then  she 
reached  his  eyes,  and  thought  them  beauti- 
ful, and,  at  the  same  second,  remembered 
Marsh  Flat 

''I  want  to  go  on  to  Marsh  Flat  at 
once,"  she  said,  with  the  imperious  calm- 1 
ness  of  a  Queen.    "  They  tell  me  you  come  | 


from  there,  and  can  give  me  some  in- 
formation." 

He  did  not  answer.  Instead,  he  stood 
staring  at  her,  pale,  and  breathless,  as  if  she 
were  mad. 

She  thought  he  was,  or  at  least  that  he 
was  very  impertinent 

'*  If  you  can  help  us,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged,"  she  said  frigidly.  <'I  am  Dr. 
Edge,  of  Carlston." 

"  Dr.  Edge,  of  Carlston  1 " 

Long  Tommie  stumbled  back,  nearly 
knocking  over  the  man  just  behind,  clutch- 
ing at  his  derringer,  with  one  nuid,  wild 
thought  in  which  lumself  and  his  agent 
were  inextricably  confused.  But)  before 
the  startled  girl  had  quite  taken  in  his 
extraordinary  behaviour,  she  had  forgotten 
him,  and  Marsh  Flat,  and  everything  else. 

''Don't  be  frightened.  Angel  1"  exclaimed 
the  young  man  on  the  iMmrel,  trying  to 
laugh.    "  But  I  feel  just  a  Uttle ^" 

With  a  wild  cry  of  pain  and  fear  she 
sprang  to  his  side,  but,  before  she  could 
support  him,  he  had  slipped  from  the 
barrel  and  Uy  in  a  dead  faint  on  the 
ground.  Long  Tommie,  in  spite  of  his 
height,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

CHAPTER  III. 

.  <*  Anqel  1    Do  you  think  Mr.  Cotton 
knew!" 

Max  Edge  stood  leaning  against  the 
doorway  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cotton's  late 
home,  gazing  down  at  the  straggling 
settlement  of  Marsh  Flat)  lying  in  its  dip 
of  the  hills.  He  had  been  standing  there 
gazing  in  silence  for  the  last  half-hour, 
with  a  variety  of  expressions  chasing  each 
other  in  his  eyes. 

The  Doctor  sat  a  few  yards  from  him,  on 
the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree.  She,  too,  had 
been  silent  during  that  half  hour;  but 
there  was  no  variety  of  expression  on  her 
face.  It  was  set,  wmte,  with  eyes  strangely 
brillisnt  and  very  hard.  At  her  brother's 
question  she  stirred  slightly,  or^  raUier,  it 
seemed  as  if  an  irrepressible  shudder  ran 
through  her  from  head  to  foot.  For  that 
question  awoke  an  echo  in  her  own  heart, 
and  that  shudder  was  its  answer.  Some- 
thing within  her  had  been  asking  that 
question  ever  since  they  had  arrived  at 
Marsh  Flat  a  fortnight  before — a  question 
which  some  oUier  part  of  her  ruthlessly, 
forced  into  silence ;  but  a  question  which 
had  grown  louder  and  louder  every  day 
Bince  their  arrival  at  Marsh  Fiat 

*'  It  seems  so  strangCi"  went  on  Max  in  a 
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troubled  manner.  "  It  isn't  like  him  as  we 
have  known  him — as  he  helped  you  nurse 
me  at  Jeanville."  That  faintingfit  had  cul- 
minated in  illness  which  had  laid  Max  Edge 
up  for  nearly  three  weeks  at  Jeanville.  ''Nor 
can  I  reconcile  it  with  the  trouble  he  took 
to  bring  us  here  himself  when  we  lost  the 
stage  that  second  time ;  nor  with  the  way  he 
has  served  and  helped  us  since  we  came 
here,  thinking  of  your  comfort  in  every 
way."  The  Doctor's  beautiful  face  grew 
paler  and  harder.  "  I  know,  too,  that  he 
spends  nights  and  days  prospecting  around 
to  see  if  that  poor  crazy  old  Jacob  is  right 
after  all,  when  he  still  swears  there^  ia 
money  in  the  place ;  and  yet  it  seems  im- 
possible that  he  did  not  know  how  horribly 
that  man  in  Garlston  cheated  and  ruined 
us  I  Oh,  Angel !  it's  only  for  you  I  think. 
You  came  here  to  please  a  whim  of  mine. 
I  can't  bear  to  see  you  in  this  hateful,  God- 
forsaken spot,  with  your  profession  you 
were  so  proud  of  wasted.  If  I  thought 
that  he " 

She  rose  hastily  from  the  tree,  checking 
him  with  a  sharp  gesture.  Then  she 
broke  into  a  hard,  hysterical  little  laugh. 

"  It  is  amusing.  How  we  talked  of  the 
practice  I  was  to  work  up  in  this  *  rising 
settlement,'  where  a  doctor  '  was  so  much 
needed,'  and  there ^" 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  towards  the 
township  of  Marsh  Flat,  lying  hideous, 
desolate,  deserted,  under  the  gathering 
shadows  of  the  dying  day.  There  was  not 
even  the  sick  child  for  her  to  tend  ;  Long 
Tommie,  the  very  next  day  after  that  talk 
with  Mrs.  Bad,  having  carried  them  off  to 
a  distant  and  more  salubrious  spot,  main- 
taining them  in  luxury  at  his  own  cost  out 
of  the  money  in  the  bank. 

It  was  difficult  to  say  why  anyone  re- 
mained at  alL  Jacob  Bud's  mania  accounted 
for  lum.  The  two  new-comers  on  Long 
Tommie's  late  claim  excited  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity  and  interest.  The  men  were 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  there  was  a  big 
swindle  somewhere.  But  their  curiosity 
was  never  gratified. 

Dr.  Edge  and  her  brother  preserved  a 
strict  silence  on  the  subject  of  their  late 
transactions  with  Long  Tommie's  agentb 
Long  Tommie's  staying  behind  was  also  a 
constant  wonder.  The  boys  began  to 
whisper  that  he  had  been  infected  with 
Jacob  Bud's  craze.  Night  and  day,  he 
might  have  been  met  prowling  the  country 
for  miles  round  the  settlement.  But  he 
was  rarely  seen  by  anyone ;  never  by  the 
Edges    themselves.      Yet   they    felt   his 


presence  constantly,  in  some  attempted 
alleviation  of.  the  miserable  position  in 
which  they  found  themselves.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  sense  of  their  wants  before  they 
were  even  breathed  to  each  other,  and  in 
some  unexpected  and  delicate  fashion  the 
want  would  be  fulfilled. 

He  was  like  some  devoted  invisible  geniei 
He  had  even,  during  those  three  weeks 
when  he  had  helped  to  nurse  Max  at 
Jeanville,  at  the  cost  of  incredible  exertioo, 
made  several  journeys  to  the  hoofle  at 
Marsh  Flat,  and  had  so  beautified  it  for  her 
presence  as  to  arouse  among  the  surriTiiig 
members  of  the  community  many  ironic^ 
remarks  on  the  wealth  and  quality  of "  the 
Doctor."  But  these  remarks  weie  strictly 
private,  for  Long  Tommie  was  known  to 
be  of  a  hasty  disposition. 

The  first  sight  of  Marsh  Flat,  as  they 
drove  into  it,  awoke  the  Doctor's  suspicionp, 
already  a  little  excited  by  the  reticence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jeanville,  when,  dming 
her  brother's  illness,  she  had  occasionally 
queationed  them  as  to  tiieir  new  hom& 
One  glance  into  Mr.  Thomas  Cotton's  face, 
as  he  drove  silently  by  her  side,  confirmed 
every  doubt,  and  a  look  came  then  into  her 
own  eyes,  which  had  never  left  them.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had 
come  face  to  face  with  treachery. 

As  she  looked  at  her  brother  now,  aa  he 
leant  wearily  against  the  door,  that  ex- 
pression changed.  She  saw  for  the  first 
time  how  the  disappointment  had  told  on 
him.  It  was  only  to  get  him'  away  from  the 
close  confinement  of  the  office  life  which  had 
seemed  to  try  him,  that  she  had  come  here. 
He  had  never  been  really  ill,  till  that 
strange  faintness  and  iUness  at  JeanTiUe. 
But  this  afternoon,  it  seemed  to  herasif  some 
terrible  delicacy  had  suddenly  touched  hia 
The  journey  to  Marsh  Fiat,  delightfol  as 
it  had  been,  had  quite  set  him  up  after  that 
illness ;  but  today  he  looked  as  if  Death 
had  drawn  very  near  again.  She  had 
heard  of  Jacob's  child.  Her  eyea  biased 
into  a  light,  cruel  and  fierca  She  thought 
of  Lone  Tommie.  If  anjtihinff  happened 
to  this  brother  of  hers,  she  womd  shoot  the 
swindler  with  her  own  hand. 

She  walked  away,  turning  her  back  on 
Marsh  Flat,  thinking  of  the  traitor  who 
had  brought  them  there.  She  thrust  from 
her  all  the  glamour  of  his  chivalroos 
service,  of  the  touching  humility  of  his 
bearing,  of  the  tender  care  with  which  he 
had  surrounded  her  and  Max  daring  those 
three  long  anxious  weeks  at  Jeanyille. 

She  smiled  in  bitter  mockezy  at  the 
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andercurrent  of  agony  and  Bhame  which 
had  underlain  all  ms  Wring  towards  them, 
of  which  she  had  been  always  vagaely 
conscious,  and  which  had  so  pazzled  her, 
tUl  they  arrived  at  Marsh  Flat. 

It  had  been  reflected  in  his  eyes  all 
through  those  three  days  when,  by  easy 
stages,  he  had  brought  them  to  Marsh 
Flat,  a  drive  which  must  have  been  one 
slow,  prolonged  tortare  to  him  if  he  had  a 
heart,  knowing  as  he  did  that  each  step 
brought  them  nearer  to  the  bitter  awaken- 
ing. And  he  had  a  heart  I  She,  as  a 
woman,  had  already  discovered  that.  But 
she  had  no  pity  for  him !  She  was  glad 
that  he  had  suffered.  Every  feeling  in  her 
heart  raged  against  him.  And  if  these 
were  not  a  sufficient  array  against  him, 
there  was  always  the  miserable  mortification 
of  human  nature  at  having  been  so  com- 
pletely duped. 

She  had  been  very  proud  before  she  came 
here,  proud  of  her  intellectual  successes, 
believing  that  the  world  lay  at  her  feet, 
and  that  in  her  profession  she  would  be- 
come famous.  And  lo  1  on  its  very  thresh- 
old, she  had  been  defrauded,  cheated,  by 
tv^o  unscrupulous  adventurers. 

She  walked  on  and  on,  not  caring  that  the 
night  had  fallen,  and  that  its  peace  of  silver 
distant  stars  and  unfathomable  darkness  of 
blue  sky  had  touched  even  the  hideousness 
of  Marsh  Fiat.  The  shadows  had  grown 
80  thick,  that  she  did  not  notice  one  that 
dogged  her  steps.  But  as  she  leant  back 
suddenly  exhausted,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, against  one  of  the  redwoods,  feeling 
for  the  first  time  how  far  she  had  gone,  the 
shadow  glided  out  from  behind  a  bush  she 
had  just  passed,  and  stood  before  her.  It 
was  Long  Tommie. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  he 
had  parted  with  her  on  the  threshold  of  her 
new  home.  Even  in  the  starlight,  she  saw 
how  changed  he  was.  He  looked  like  some 
haegard,  dishevelled  scarecrow.  His  beauty 
had  gone ;  his  sunk,  haggard  eyes  would 
no  longer  awake  an  answering  smile  on  a 
woman's  lips. 

''I've  wanted  to  speak,"  he  said,  with 
an  unconscious  effort^  recalling  the  old 
education  and  language  of  his  boyhood. 
"  But  I  never  saw  how  it  was  to  be  done, 
till  I  saw  you  coming  this  way  to-night^ 
and  I  thought  by  this  light  I  shouldn't  see 
your  eyes  so  plainly.  I  can't  give  you  back 
that  money,  because  I've  spent  most  of  it. 
I  had  spent  it  before  I  met  yoa  I  don't 
ask  you  to  forgive  me.  You  couldn'c 
Bat  I  thought  how  I  should  like  to  tell 


you  that  I  will  never  rest  night  or  day  till 
Vve  given  you  your  own  again." 

She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  but 
her  eyes  had  no  pity  in  them.  She  was 
conscious  of  nothing,  save  her  knowledge 
of  hid  treachery.  She  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  motion  him  out  of  her  sight. 

"  And  if  my  brother  dies,  I  will  hate  you 
with  an  undying  hatred  I  hate  you  now ! 
Let  me  pass,  and  never  look  me  in  the  face 
again,  lest  I  forget  that  I  am  a  woman  1" 

He  stood  stitiF,  still,  staring  after  her 
till  she  vanished,  a  svrift,  slender  shadow, 
into  the  dusk  of  the  nieht 

The  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  a 
low,  chuckling  laugh,  ugly  to  hear,  for  the 
lack  of  some  human  note  in  it,  and  a  gaunt 
figure  broke  its  way  through  the  thick 
undergrowth  behind  him,  and  clutched  him 
by  the  arm. 

**  There's  money,  I  tell  you  I    I'm  just 

touching  it ;  and  then But  who  werd 

yon  speakin'  to ! "  with  a  savage  change  in 
the  chuckling  tone.  "  One  of  them  darned 
newcomers  f  If  you  let  out  to  them,  I'll 
put  a  bullet '' 

But  with  a  fierce  imprecation.  Long 
Tommie  fiang  his  mad  feliow-miner  aside, 
and  dashed  away  into  the  darkness. 

Jacob  made  a  savage  rush  after  htm, 
then  stopped,  his  sick  brain  remembering 
something. 

'<  It  warn't  Long  Tommie,"  he  said  in  a 
troubled  way.  "  He's  game,  an'  wouldn't 
go  fur  to  split  on  my  luck.  It's  those 
darned  newcomers  1"  and  he  gazed  the 
way  by  which  the  Doctor  had  gone,  a 
midevolent  look  of  hate  and  fear  disfiguring 
his  face. 

He  felt  his  six-shooter,  and  smiled  quite 
cheerfully.  Then  he  returned  to  his  claim 
to  continue  his  boring,  tortured  night  and 
day  by  the  demon  Hope,  which hadentered 
into  Us  brain,  soouiging  him  with  its  cruel 
mocking  fancies,  and  driving  him  on  to  his 
doom. 

Unfortunately,  another  idea,  which  had 
vaguely  formed  itself  in  his  mind  when 
the  Doctor  first  arrived  in  Marsh  Flat,  had 
been  gradually  gaining  strength  and  shape, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  rough,  though  not 
unkindly  meant  chaff  of  the  boys,  amusing 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  his  mad  belief 
that  there  were  oil  springs  yet  in  Marsh 
Fiat  They  had  jested  about  the  new- 
comers, and  told  him  they  had  come  to 
share  the  fabulous  fortune  he  was  so 
rapidly  making.  This  idea  went  back 
with  him  to-night  to  his  claim,  and,  as  the 
days  went  on,  grew  as  fixed  in  his  mind  as 
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that  belief  that  the  money  he  had  Bunk  at 
Marsh  Fiat  was  to  be  speedily  returned  to 
him  a  hondredf  old. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  two  months  later.  The  fierce 
heats  of  the  summer  days  were  dying 
before  the  pale  ehill  mists  of  the  autumn. 
But  the  change  of  seasons  brought  no 
change  in  the  waiis  of  Marsh  Flat^  except 
that  perhaps  they  looked  more  hopeless, 
and  Marsh  Flat  itself  more  dreary,  as  the 
sun-god  withdrew  the  light  of  his  golden 
glory  from  them.  Jacob  Bud  still  pursued 
his  phantom  f  ortuna  But  the  men  noticed 
a  change  in  him.  The  old  sullenness, 
which  used  to  alternate  with  fits  of  childish 
cheerfulnessi  had  given  place  to  a  sup- 
pressed irritation  of  manner,  which  would 
break  out  at  moments  into  fierce  rage  and 
excitement,  and  gradually  the  boys  left  off 
chaffing  him.  Long  Tommie — to  the 
geneEal  regret,  for  he  was  popular — ^had 
aisappeared  entirely.  No  one  had  eyer 
seen  him  since  he  had  met  the  Doctor  that 
night  in  the  wood.  What  the  Doctor 
thought  of  it,  no  one  oould  tell ;  only  at 
the  end  of  the  two  months  she  seemed  to 
haye  lost  much  of  her  beauty,  and  though 
eyery  man  in  Marsh  Fiat  was  eyer  on  the 
look-out  to  do  her  a  service  if  it  were 
needed,  and  would  willingly  have  had  any 
illness  under  the  sun,  if  by  so  doing  they 
could  have  added  to  her  income,  they 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking  a  wide 
round  if  they  saw  her  coming,  and  never 
ventured  to  address  her,  unless  she  smiled 
at  them  first 

'*  It  makes  a  man  kinder  ekeared  to  meet 
her  when  she  looks  so  eold  and  straight," 
said  one  man,  expressing  the  general 
opinion  of  the  community.  As  for  Max, 
some  of  Jacob's  erase  seemed  to  have  fallen 
on  him,  and  he  was  cheerful  and  hopeful, 
in  a  fitful,  excited  fashion,  which  was  all 
the  more  unendurable  to  his  sister, 
contrasted  as  it  was  by  the  miierable 
despondency  into  which  he  would  at 
times  &U,  when  the  conviction  forced 
itself  even  on  him  that  nothing  was  to 
be  taken  out  of  Marsh  Fiat. 

One  evening  as  he  sat  smoking  alone 
before  their  shanty  door — the  Doctor 
having  gone  off  on  one  of  the  long  solitary 
walks  which  she  often  took  now,  being 
absent  for  hours  together — Long  Tommie 
appeared  suddenly  before  him,  creeping 
round  from  the  back  of  the  shanty  as  U. 
afraid  of  his  footfall  being  heard.    Max ' 


sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face  ablase  with 
raga  During  these  two  months,  he  too 
had  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  matter  of 
Long  Tommie's  bargain,  and  had  been 
desiring  very  anxiously  to  meet  him  again. 
But  something  in  Lcmg  Tomraie's  appear- 
ance checked  his  intention  of  fmUblj 
questioning  the  ethics  of  that  late  transac- 
tioa  His  face  was  deadly  white,  his  eyes 
glowing  like  coals  of  fire,  and  he  dntehed 
in  one  hand  a  bundle  of  something  that 
looked  like  papen>,  whidi  he  thrust  straight 
out  at  Max,  with  a  hand  that  trembled 
like  a  frightened  schoolgirrs. 

"Jacob  was  right,"  he  said  in  a  thiek 
low  tone,  full  of  the  most  painfiol  exciti^ 
ment  *'The  money's  there  £sst  enou^ 
I  found  out ;  I  hunted  day  and  night  for 
it.  I  reckon  if  I  hadn't  found  it  aoon,  I 
should  have  put  a  bullet  in  my  brain. 
But  I  went  on  —  and  it's  there  — 
there  I"  he  flourished  the  papers.  *'I 
didn't  dare  eome  sooner.  I've  been  wsiting 
all  day  till  she  went  She  said  I  was 
never  to  look  on  her  face  assin.  She'll 
be  rich*-*every  penny  I  bUm  fron  her 
she'll  get  back  a  hundred  times ;  and  if  nay 
life "* 

He  turned  sharply.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  his  teniUe  excitement,  his  qoick  ear 
had  caught  a  sound.  The  Doctor  had 
passed  round  the  side  of  the  shanty,  aaid 
seeing  him  there,  before  the  doer,  had 
stop^  shott  a  lew  yards  from  them, 
gazing  at  him  throagh  the  thick  gatfamng 
shadows  of  the  autumn  evening. 

But  someone  else  had  been  stealthily 
creeping  towards  the  shanty,  and  now 
stood  crouching  behind  one  of  the  red- 
woods under  which  Long  Tommie  •  had 
chuckled  that  summer  afternoon  over  his 
bargain. 

For  a  second  tiie  Doctor  and  1jso% 
Tommie  looked  straight  in  eadi  other^a 
eyes.  Then  a  curious  inarticulate  sound 
broke  from  his  lips^  the  choking  of  a  nan'a 
cry  of  agony  and  despair,  and  his  eyea 
looked  away  from  her  face,  on  to  the  pinoe 
beyond. 

The  next  second  he  had  sprang  forward, 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  almost  flung 
her  aside,  as  from  behind  the  pine  on 
which  his  eyes  had  faUeo,  there  flaalied 
out  a  red  tongue  of  flame.  It  was  followed 
by  a  quick,  sharp  report,  and  then  Long 
Tommie  had  paid  for  his  bar^in. 

As  the  Doctor,  enraged,  breathleaa,  be- 
wildered, terrified,  stumbled  upi^ht— lor 
she  had  almost  &llen  in  that  deaperete 
thrust  on  one  side— she  saw  the  man  ehe 
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had  sworn  to  hate  with  an  nndyiiig  hatred 
lying  motionlesB  on  the  ground. 

He  bad  reoaiFed  the  bullet  meant  for 
her.  Sbe  and  Max  ran  to  bis  aide ;  bat 
ahe  was  first . 

'^Ob,  Heaven  grant  tbat  be  is  not 
deadl" 

Afid  the  sobbing  prayer  broke  from  tbe 
Doctor's  lips,  and  it  was  tbe  Doctor's  tears 
that  fell  thick  and  fast  a  little  later  over 
him. 

Bat  then  sbe  was  a  woman,  and  nothing 
if  not  inconsistent 

It  was  not  till  the  next  morning  that 
the  dastardly  wonld-be  murderer  of  an 
innocent  woman  was  settled  without  doubt 
to  be  Jacoh  Tbe  boys,  the  very  instant 
the  news  of  the  affair  reached  them,  turned 
out  of  Marsh  Flat  in  foil  force,  with  one 
very  business-like,  though  unspoken,  de- 
termination to  lynch  the  would-be  assassin 
the  moment  they  found  him. 

But  when  they  did  find  him  he  had  gone 
to  be  judffod  by  a  different  judgement  to 
theirs.  He  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  ravine, 
down  which  be  had  fallen  as  he  rushed  in 
mad  haste  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy, 
neither  of  the  two  kneeling  by  tbe  silent 
figure  on  tbe  ground,  ever  thmking  for  a 
moment  of  his  ezistenca 

So  poor,  craay  Jacob  found  rest  from 
bis  -weary  toiUng,  and  tbe  earth  gave  him 
up  at  last  one  of  her  treasures :  Uiat  of  a 
peacefal  sleepuig- place,  into  which  no 
feverish  nuM^g  dreams  of  gold  could 
enter. 

But  he  had  been  right  after  all  There 
was  wealth  about  Mursh  Flat,  and  Long 
Tommie  had  found  it  In  his  passionate 
desire  to  expiate  tbat  bargain,  be  bad  per- 
haps been  touched  by  poor  Jacob's  belief 
too,  clinging  to  it  as  a  drowning  man 
clings  to  a  straw.  He  bad  searched  far 
and  near,  always  keeping  some  faith  in  bis 
former  knowledge  of  Jacob  as  a  shrewd, 
clever  man,  and  he  had  been  rewarded. 
There  was  oil  not  so  very  far  even  firom 
the  present  settlement  When  the  dis- 
covery vraa  made,  he  acted  at  once  upon  it 
The  ground  was  bought  in  the  Doctor's 
namci  and  not  till  he  could  place  the 
papers  in  her  brothex^s  hand  did  he  di- 
vulge the  secret  of  bis  two  months'  dis- 
appearance Mid  silence. 

There  are  only  two  more  remarks  to 

Long  Tommie  did  not  die,  though 

everybody,  as  well  as  himself^  is  convinced 

that  but  for  the  Doctor^s  skill  and  devotion 

he  would  never  have  puUed  through    The 


other  is,  that  the  Doctor  did  make  a  com- 
fortable fortune,  and  gave  up  her  profes- 
sion, because  of  other  duties.  Perhaps  it 
ought  also  to  be  added,  that  poor  Jacob's 
little  sickly  child  is  now  a  strong,  healthy 
boy,  and  that  two  people  at  least  always 
smile  when  they  look  at  him  and  think  of 
a  certain  baq;ain,  and  the  thought  is 
generally  followed  by  a  kiss. 


IN    THE    HAYFIBLD. 

Bx  HABBIETT  BTOCKALL. 

What,  weaiy  of  thv  rustic  toil. 
My  brown-«yed,  bonny  maid? 
Well,  prithee,  put  the  rake  away, 
Let  laoB  and  lasses  turn  the  hay ; 
Sit  thou  with  me  beyond  the  ken 
Of  buxom  maids  and  harvest-men, 
Beneath  the  beechen  shade. 

Sea  how  the  burnished  branohes  droop 

About  us  like  a  bower : 
Ah !  give  me,  dear,  this  hour  apart, 
Look  up,  and  let  me  read  thine  heart. 
Look  up,  and  let  me  see  thine  eyes 
Brimful  of  maidenly  surprise, 

And  blue  as  love's  own  flower. 

Give  me  thv  fragile  hand  to  hold, 

The  hand  that  raked  the  hay ; 
It  must  be  mine,  my  very  own, 
Not  for  this  hour,  this  day  alone, 
But  all  through  life  while  life  shall  last, 
And  after  life  when  love  hath  past 
To  regions  far  away. 

Cling  close  and  closer  to  my  breast, 
God  meant  it  for  thy  shield ; 

He  meant  that  I,  the  man,  should  bear 

The  long  day's  burden  for  my  share ; 

But  oh !  He  meant  that  thou  shouldst  be 

Solace  and  comforter  to  me 
In  life's  wide  working-field  1 


EIOHARD    PALQEAVE'S 
PARTNERSHIP. 

Bx  H.  F.  ABELL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  tbe  eyes  of  the  world  Nathaniel 
Palgraye,  of  King's  Court,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  was  a  man  to  be  envied.  By  a 
singular  succession  of  lucky  strokes,  aided 
by  a  natural  keenness  and  shrewdness 
which  uncharitable  and  envious  people 
called  "  sharp  practice,"  he  had  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  that  age  at  which  more  ordinary  or 
less  lucky  men  are  still  groaning  in  harness, 
and  had  promptly  retired  from  the  arena 
of  active  commercial  life,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life  as  a  country  gentleman. 

Yet  Nathaniel  Palgrave  was  not  a  happy 
man  in  spite  of  bis  beautiful  house,  his 
pictures,  Us  wine,  his  farms,  and  bis  show- 
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gardens;  and  the  two  thorns  which  per- 
sistently obtruded  themselves  through  his 
bed  of  roses  were,  first,  the  want  of 
children,  and  second,  the  existence  of  a 
brother  Richard. 

The  result  of  the  want  was  that,  in  [?pite 
of  the  presence  of  the  best  and  sweetest 
and  gentlest  of  wives,  in  spite  of  constant 
relays  of  guests  at  the  Court,  the  fine  old 
house  with  its  luxury  and  comforts,  un- 
lightened  by  the  joyous  atmosphere  of 
child-life,  oppressed  Palgrave  like  a  magni- 
ficent mausoleum,  and  he  grew  irritable, 
fidgety,  obstinate,  and  peevish. 

AD  this  was  aggravated  by  the  sudden 
reappearance  in  England  of  his  brother 
Richard. 

Twenty  years  before,  he  and  Richard 
had  gone  together  into  partnership; 
Richard,  the  younger,  being  a  clever  fellow, 
had  promised  well;  but  he  was  weak,  and, 
•aoOy  led  away  into  idle  and  thriftless 
habits,  had  made  a  fatal  slip  in  his  book- 
keeping, and  had  only  saved  himself  from 
Ignominious  public  exposure  as  a  felon  by 
tfiight  to  Australia^  in  which  country  he 
had  rapidly  descended  to  the  level  of  a 
lounger  around  saloon  bars. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  jesrs  Nathaniel 
Palgrave  had  heard  nothing  of  Richard. 
A  few  weeks  before  the  date  of  our  story, 
however,  he  had  suddenly  reappeared  in 
London,  almost  in  rags,  utterly  destitute, 
married,  and  with  a  cb^d,  to  waylay  his 
brother  outside  the  lattet's  West  End 
club,  and  to  beg  assistance. 

The  assistance  had  been  promptly  refused 
by  the  high-minded  and  hard-hearted 
elder  brother;  but  Richard  Palgrave  was 
in  London,  and  this  was  sufiicient  to  un- 
hinee  Nathaniel  altogether. 

To  manage  obstinate,  peevish,  and  wilful 
Nathaniel  Palgrave,  needed  much  tact; 
and  it  was  only  after  an  experience  of  ten 
years  of  married  life  that  Joan  Palgrave 
had  contrived,  as  she  imagined,  to  make 
herself  nustress  of  this  priceless  art  But 
when,  one  peerless  July  afternoon,  as 
Nathaniel  Pidgrave  was  enjoying  a  siesta  in 
his  garden  hammock  after  a  morning  in 
London,  she  thought  an  opportunity  was 
offered  her  of  pressing  anew  a  long  and 
unsuccessfully  urged  suit  upon  him,  she 
made  a  great  mistake. 

"Nathuuel,"  she  said,  seating  herself 
with  her  work  beneath  the  shade  of  one 
of  the  trees  to  which  the  hammock  of  her 
lord  and  master  was  suspended,  ''I've  come 
to  ask  you  a  favour." 

<'  Tes  %    What  is  it  1    I'm  not  much  in 


a  mood 'for  granting  favours;  but  let'a 
have  it." 

''It's  about  the  poor  London  children 
coming  down  to  our  village." 

Her  husband's  handsome  face  darkened, 
as  he  replied : 

''You've  bothered  me  about  this  untO  I 
begin  to  hate  the  mention  of  London 
children.  Ever  since  the  parson  at  Hopton 
told  you  that  he  had  started  Uie  notion  of 
flooding  his  neighbourhood  with  ragged 
little  beggars  from  the  slums  of  Bast 
London,  you've  been  at  me  to  imitate  hia 
example  here.  Once  for  all,  Joan,  I  don't 
believe  in  it.  I  call  it  false  philanthropy ; 
it  makes  them  discontented  with  the  state 
of  life  to  which  they  are  called,  and  it 
corrupts  the  morals  of  our  own  people,  who, 
Heaven  knows,  don't  need  much  incentive 
to  be  corrupted." 

« I  think  you  are  hard,  my  dear,*'  urged 
Mrs.  Palgrave.  "  We  have  no  children  of 
our  own ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  it  Ilea  in 
our  power  to  lighten  the  dark  lives  of 
others,  we  ought  to  do  so." 

•'What's  the  use  of  it!"  retorted  her 
husband.  ''A  fortnight  in  the  country 
isn't  long  enough  to  produce  tangible 
benefits  upon  chudren  who  live  during  the 
other  fifty  weeks  in  slums  and  alleys;  and 
it's  just  long  enough  to  spread  all  sorts  of 
moral  and  bodily  disease  amongst  our 
villagers.  No,  no.  We  are  quite  near 
enough  to  metropolitan  influences  as  it  Ip, 
and  our  people  can  reach  them  eauly 
enough  without  our  putting  ourselves  out 
of  the  way  to  bring  the  influences  to  them. 
Thanks  to  ike  pains  taken  by  my  brother 
magistrates  and  myself,  the  place  is 
tolerably  moral  as  places  go  in  these  days ; 
but  to  let  loose  upon  it  scores  of  keen- 
witted little  cockneys,  reeking  with  the 
crime  and  filth  of  London,  would  be  the 
first  step  towards  undoing  all  the  good 
done." 

Nathaniel  Palgrave  spoke  like  a  moralist; 
but  moral  reasons  entered  very  insigiiifi- 
cantly  into  his  motives  for  rejecting  his 
wife's  darling  plan  of  affording  pleasare 
and  recreation  to  the  little  London  oat- 
casts.  He  was  a  hard  man,  and  cared 
for  little  but  his  own  aggrandisement! 
and  now  that  he  was  Squire,  and 
J. P.,  he  considered  the  administration 
of  benefits  to  a  class  with  whom  he  had  no 
sympathy  very  derogatory  to  that  position 
which  Addison  considered  to  be  next  the 
gods.  Mrs.  Palgrave  sighed  with  the 
resignation  of  one  who  knew  that  further 
continuance  of  the  subject  at  that  moment 
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coald  be  prodactive  of  no  good ;  and  her 
hasbandi  after  a  pause,  said  : 

"  That  fellow  Richard  has  tamed  np." 
"Yoa  mean  your  poor  brother  from 
AoatraUa." 

''Poor  brother!"  exclaimed  her  hns- 
band,  almost  fiereely.  "  A  worthless 
▼agabond,  who  threw  away  as  good  a 
chance  in  life  aa  ever  was  offered  to  a  man, 
and  who  is  no  better  than  a  common  felon  I 
Poor,  indeed  1  Really,  Joan,  yon  are 
getting  qaite  absord  with  yonr  notions  of 
oniyersai  philanthropy." 

"  Eyery  man  is  liable  to  make  a  blander, 
Nat" 

"  Yes,  and  every  blander  has  to  be  paid 
for  in  meal  or  m  malt" 
"Whatdidhewantr 
''Why  money,  of  coarse.  Had  some 
tale  at  his  tongae's  end  about  a  wife 
and  child,  and  starvation,  and  the  work- 
house, and  the  usual  beggar  patter.  But 
I  very  soon  shut  him  up,  I  can  tell 
yoa" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  him." 
"  Of  course  you  are — ^that's  you  all  over. 
And  he's  had  the  impudence  to  call  his 
child  Joan,  after  you.  As  if  a  man  who 
can't  keep  himself  decently  had  a  light  to 
go  and  marry,  and  become  a  &ther,  and 
think  that  \rf  christening  his  child  after 
his  brother's  wife  he  can  establish  a  sort 
of  claim  to  help." 

Mrs.  Palgrave  said  no  more,  but  resumed 
her  work  in  silence,  whilst  the  great  man 
in  the  hammock  above  her  puffed  his  in- 
dignation^ out  amongst  the  green -dad 
branches  in  great  clouds  of  tobacco-smok& 
She  had  in  her  composition  a  good  deal  of 
that  quiet,  dogged  resolution  which  is  so 
often  found  allied  with  docile  and  peace- 
lovJDg  natures.  And  as  she  sat  there, 
amidst  the  hummisg  of  the  insects  and 
the  gentle  fluttering  of  the  leaves,  she 
determined  that  she  would  go  to  work 
in  her  own  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner, 
and  carry  out  not  only  her  original 
Boheme  of  gettiog  the  litUe  London  waifs 
and  strays  down  to  the  village  for  a 
summer  holiday,  but  find  out  the  where- 
abouts of  Richard  Palgrave,  that  she 
would,  and  help  him  out  of  the  misfortunes 
which,  if  he  had  brought  them  on  himself, 
might  at  any  rate  have  been  to  some 
extent  mitigated,  if  not  prevented,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  ordinary  forbearance 
and  charity  on  the  part  of  a  successful 
brother. 


^ 


In   a   wretched  garret  in  one  of  those 


battered  and  decayed  old  Southwark  inns, 
which  once  were  famous  coadiiDg-houses, 
Richard  Palgrave  had  found  a  temporary 
homa  In  consideration  of  a  weekly  pay- 
ment of  five  shillings,  the  gently-nurtured, 
well-eduoated,  and  once  refined  man  was 
enabled  to  hide  himself  and  his  misery 
from  the  eyes  of  the  great  world  struggling 
and  seething  outride,  to  creep  out  in  search 
of  occupation,  to  creep  back  again  broken- 
hearted and  desperate,  whilst  Barbara,  his 
wife,  did  her  poor  best  to  keep  matters 
above  absolute  ruin,  and  her  little  Joan 
free  from  literal  rags,  by  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  her  needle  in  the  service  of 
Jew  slop-tailors. 

Only  the  direst  necessity  had  made  him 
leave  Australia  for  the  old  country.  He 
had  tried  every  available  method  of  gaining 
even  a  decent  subsistence.  He  had  with  his 
marriage  given  up  resolutely  the  listless, 
loafing  habits  of  life  into  which  he  had 
drifted ;  but  lack  of  a  special  trainiog  for 
any  sort  of  work  had  been  fatal  to  him,  and 
at  last  he  had  borrowed  his  passage-money 
and  had  resolved  to  trv  the  heart  of  a 
brother,  with  whom  he  had  held  no  com- 
munication during  fifteen  years. 

But  even  upon  arrival  in  London  he  had 
waited  a  month  ere  he  attempted  to  find 
out  Nathaniel ;  and  durbg  this  time  had 
mana^,  with  the  aid  of  poor,  faithful, 
trusting  Barbara,  to  exist 

Then  he  fell  ill,  and  Barbara  got  out  of 
work;  and  he  reluctantly  saw  that  the 
only  course  open  to  him  was  to  discover 
the  brotlier,  from  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  severed,  to  appeal  to  the  ties  of  blood, 
and  to  ask  for  another  chance  in  life.  He 
met  Nathaniel  outside  the  Palatial  Olub, 
of  which  the  country  Squire  was  a  member, 
told  his  tale,  and  was  summarily  spurned, 
and  bidden  to  lie  on  the  bed  he  had  made 
for  himself. 

When  matters  are  at  their  worst,  if  a 
turn  is  taken  it  must  be  for  the  better. 
Thus  it  was  with  Richard  Palgrave.  A 
few  evenings  after  his  meeting  with  his 
brother  he  returned  to  Barbara,  elated  and 
cheerfiiL  By  the  merest  chance  he  had 
met  an  old  Australian  friend,  Thompson 
by  name,  who  on  the  strength  of  past 
acquaintance  had  made  business  proposi- 
tions to  him  which  promised  to  opeh  up 
a  bright  future.  He  was  not  at  liberty 
to  divulge  the  nature  of  the  badness; 
but  Thompson  himself  would  call  at  the 
Southwark  lodging,  and  Barbara  might 
judge  for  herself. 

The  name  seemed  somehow  familiar  to 
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Barbara,  but  in  connection  with  what  she 
could  not  recall ;  nor,  when  Thompson 
himeelf  arrived,  did  die  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  him  before.  He  was  a  big, 
borly  fellow,  with  a  quick,  shifting  eye, 
who  drefised  loudly,  and  talked  slang. 
He  inaugurated  his  introduction  to  the 
Southwark  garret  by  sending  down  to  the 
inn  bar  for  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  at  once 
made  himself  at  home. 

"  Me  and  Palgrave,  mum,"  he  said, "  are 
old  chums.  He's  down  in  his  lack,  I'm 
up  in  the  world.  Therefore  it's  my  duty 
to  heave  him  a  helping  hand.  But  look 
here,  mam. .  You  may  reckon  it  to  be  a 
strange  thing  for  a  man  like  me  to  do,  but 
it's  a  matter  o'  business.  Your  old  man 
here  owes  me  a  few  hundred  dollars." 

Barbara  looked  wonderingly  at  her 
husband.  The  latter  nodded  his  head. 
Thompson  continued. 

"It  was  over  Blue  Gauntlet  for  the 
Melbourne  Gup,  in  Eighty.  Very  well,  I 
don't  want  to  make  yoa  unhappy ;  but  I 
don't  reckon  your  husband  ever  intended 
to  pay  me  those  dollars." 

'*  Indeed,  Thompson,"  began  Palgrave ; 
but  his  visitor  patted  him  on  the  back  and 
winked  a  command  of  silence. 

''I  don't  want  the  dollars,"  went  on 
Thompson ;  '*  but  I  do  want  a  pardner  in 
my  business  of  good  appearance,  for  my 
appearance  ain't  in  my  lavoor,  is  it  now! 
Halhal" 

And  he  laughed  till  the  rickety  rafters 
rattled. 

'*  And  so  I  propose  that  in  payment  of 
his  debt  to  me  yoor  husband  should  join 
me  in  a  gentlemanly,  refined  business, 
which  don't  need  no  capital,  and  wUch 
brings  in  the  coin  merrily." 

Wbskt  could  the  poor  woman  do  t  They 
were  literally  beggars.  Her  child  was 
moaning  on  the  ragged  pallet  beside  her 
with  pain;  every  avenue  to  a  livelihood 
seemed  barred  to  a  man  without  special 
knowledge  of  any  crafty  and  whose  ante- 
cedents were  no  reoommendatioa  She 
did  not  like  the  look  of  Thompson ;  but 
she  had  seen  enough  of  life  not  to  be 
prejudiced  by  mere  appearances,  and,  after 
all,  he  seemed  to  speak  as  if  he  were  actu- 
ated as  much  by  genuine  friendship  as  by 
a  determination  to  get  the  equivalent  of 
money  due. 

So  she  thanked  her  visitor  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  felt  more  light  in  heart  than 
she  had  felt  for  long  years.  Thompson 
remained,  smoking  big  cigars  and  drinking 
whisky  until  late  at  night,  when  he  took 


his  leave,  making  an  appointment  with 
Palgrave  to  meet  him  tiie  next  day. 

Weebi  ran  on,  and  Barbara  Palgrave 
regretted  that  even  a  momentary  suspicion 
concerning  Thompson  had  ever  crossed  her 
mind.  Richard  never  divolged  the  lutore 
of  his  new  occupation,  and  aU  that  his  wife 
knew  about  it  was  that  it  necessitated  Ui 
being  well  dressed  and  that  it  brought 
him  in  a  re^;alar  salary,  which  raised  mem 
to  comparative  affluence,  and  enabled  them 
to  quit  the  miserable  Southwark  gszrot  for 
a  more  decent  lodging. 

Yet  there  were  circumstances  whieh  oc- 
casionally made  her  uneasy.  PrtHnineDt 
amongst  these  were  her  husband's  extra- 
ordinary reticence  concerning  his  oooDps- 
tion,  and  the  change  in  his  nsmiei. 
Barbara  was  a  true  woman,  with  manj 
of  tihe  foibles  and  failings  of  hu 
sex ;  but  curiosity  had  no  phoe  in  her 
composition.  Still,  when  she  bogsn  to 
observe  that  her  husband  became  dent 
and  abstracted,  that  he  seemed  nerrone  and 
agitated,  that  his  nights  were  often  ileep- 
less,  and  that  a  constant  craving  for  arti- 
ficial stimulants  seemed  to  be  developed 
within  him,  whatever  sliyght  cnrioeit j  ihe 
had  at  first  felt  concerning  thenstoreof 
the  buslnesa  relations  between  him  and 
Thompson,  and  had  st  once  repsUed,  re- 
turned intensified  into  what  she  eoidd  not 
hide  from  herself  was  suspicicm. 

But  by  no  persuasion  and  entreaif  ooild 
she  get  anything  oat  of  Urn.  He  replied 
to  her  questions  in  an  ofi-hsnd  manner, 
or  he  would  bnuquely  tell  her  that  it  was 
no  affair  of  hers,  and  that  so  loi^  aa  <1>0 
and  her  little  Joan  were  above  want  ahe 
was  not  to  bother  hioL 

Then,  suddenly,  matters  took  a  ton  for 
the  worse.  For  a  fortnight  Biehard  neier 
left  the  house.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  he  told  her  that  busbeas  was  bad, 
and  that  they  must  seek  a  hamUer  lodg- 
ing;  and  once  again  she  sank  into  the  old 
life  of  squalor  and  want  Thompson  did 
not  come  near  them,  and  Biehard  explained 
that  he  had  been  called  away  to  France  on 
bosiness  matters,  but  that,  if  she  coold 
patiently  wait  a  little  longer,  a  h^^«r 
condition  of  things  would  letnnL 

But  meanwhile  the  little  hoard  of 
savings  which  Barbara  had  been  able  to 
pat  by,  grew  smaller  and  smaller;  xtgstfd 
patdies  again  appeared  on  her  hoabandi 
clothes,  for  what  wiA  her  slop  woA  for  the 
Jew  tMlors,  and  the  incessant  attwition 
which  Uttle  Joan,  who  was  again  weak  and 
ailing,  required,    the   poor  woman  m 
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hardly  an  hour  in  the  day  to  call  her  own. 
Meat  bad  to  be  tabooed,  and  once  more  the 
bad  times  seemed  to  have  come  npon  them. 

Then,  jnat  as  matters  were  at  their 
worst,  Ridiard  returned  home  one  evening 
with  the  glad  news  that  his  '<  partner  "  had 
returned  to  London  after  having  saccess- 
folly  eompleted  arrangements  for  a  new 
branch  of  business,  and  that  he  himself 
was  to  start  early  the  next  morning  npon 
an  expedition  into  the  country,  which 
might  necessitate  his  absence  from  home 
for  a  week. 

Late  that  night  Thompson  called.  He 
was  in  a  boisterous  mood  of  good-humour ; 
and,  in  his  boon-companion  fashion,  did  his 
best  to  encourage  poor  Barbara  in  the 
hope  that  the  turning  in  the  long  lane  was 
now  reached,  and  that  she  might  confidently 
greet  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era  in  her 
life.  But  Richard  did  not  seem  to  share 
his  partner's  enthusiasm ;  his  smiles  were 
forced,  his  remarks  and  replies  absent  and 
distracted ;  and  it  was  only  after  Thompson 
had  pressed  again  and  again  the  whisky 
bottle  on  him,  that  he  assumed  even  an 
appearance  of  content  and  satisfaction. 

"  Mrs.  P.  mum,"  said  Thompson  as  he 
rose  to  take  his  leave.  ''Your  old  man 
is  hipped — down  in  the  mouth— out  of 
sorts.  He  wants  change  of  scene  and  air. 
Let  him  be  away  with  me  for  a  week,  and 
I'll  warrant  he  comes  back  a  different 
chap^  Lord  Uess  you  I  I  know  what  it 
is  to  feel  that  life  ain't  worth  livii^,  and 
to  see  nothink  before  one  but  ruin  and 
starvation.  But  I've  pulled  through  it, 
mum,  I've  pulled  through  it,  and  the 
result  is  that  I've  been  able  to  give  an  old 
friend  a  helping  hand.  I'm  a  queer  sort  o' 
cuss,  Mrs.  P.,  but  some  day  you'll  thank 
me,  that  you  will" 

''I'm  sure  I  do  thank  you,  Mr. 
Thompson,"  murmured  Barbara,  "but  I 
can't  bear  to  see  my  husband  so  down; 
and  it  seems  as  if  nothing  would  ever  set 
him  up  again." 

"Patience,  my  dear  madam,  patience," 
said  her  visitor  almost  paternally.  "  You'll 
be  rich,  and  drive  in  your  own  carriage 
yet;  and  then  you*ll  laugh  at  these  days 
just  as  I,  John  Thompson,  often  laugh  at 
the  day  when  I  felt  so  down  in  my  luck 
that  I  bought  a  six-shooter,  and  went  away 
into  the  bush  to  put  myself  out  of  the 
world,  when  I  found  I'd  forgotten  to  buy 
cartridges,  and  went  back  just  in  time  to 
strike  the  Blue  Peter  lode,  which,  as  you 
know,  turned  out  the  richest  quartz  in 
Victoria." 


So  he  rattled  on,  until  he  succeeded  in 
actually  making  Barbara  feel  hopeful;  and 
then  he  went  away,  reminding  Richard 
that  he  must  be  at  the  Gannon  Street 
station  early  the  next  morning. 

After  his  departure,  Richard  relapsed 
into  the  Hstless  dejection  from  which  he 
had  been  temporarily  roused ;  but  Barbara 
in  vain  tried  to  get  him  to  give  an  answer 
to  her  questions  as  to  where  he  and 
Thompson  were  going,  and  as'  to  the 
nature  of  the  business  which  would 
necessitate  his  absence  from  home  for  a 
week. 

Then,  again,  a  suspicion  crossed  her 
mind  that  the  character  of  the  "  partner- 
ship "  was  of  a  nature  to  be  ashamed  of. 
So  far  as  she  knew,  her  husband,  through- 
out all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career,  had 
maintained  his  character  unblemished ;  she 
had  never  questioned  his  probity,  but  the 
recollection  that  he  had  at  one  time  been 
associated  with  this  very  man  Thompson 
in  racing  transactions,  called  up  to  her  mind 
terrible  pictures  of  the  crime  and  ruin  into 
which  well-meaning  men,  in  desperate 
moments,  had  been  hurled,  by  coimection 
with  the  turf. 

Her  heart  sank  as  she  put  the  question 
to  him: 

"Richard,  are  yon  and  Mr.  Thompeon 
engaged  in  racing  matters  f " 

And  she  uttered  a  little  cry  of  agony 
when,  witii  a  sudden  raising  of  his  head, 
he  replied : 

"Yes,  Barbara,  for  your  sake  aUd  for 
little  Joan's.  There  is  nothing  else  to  be 
done;  and,  remember,  it  is — it  is  a  per- 
fectly legal  and  honourable  business." 

Barbara  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  him 
to  abandon  his  association  with  such  a 
calling.  Better,  she  said,  that  they  should 
leave  the  country  by  stealth  and  return  to 
Australia  and  misery,  than  flourish  by  such 
means.  She  reminded  him  of  friends 
they  had  known  who  had  been  ruined 
and  disgraced  by  betting;  she  asked 
him  if  he  could  ever  enjoy  comforts 
purchased  by  such  means,  and  if  he  could 
ever  hope  for  help  or  recognition  from 
his  brother  if  the  latter  should  find  out 
that  the  beggar  outcast,  who  implored  his 
help  and  recognition,  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  racecourse  vulture. 

Richard  was  obdurate ;  the  die  was  cast, 
he  said,  and'he  must  continue  what  he  had 
commenced.  Finally,  with  the  fumes  of 
the  villainous  whieky  in  his  brain,  he  turned 
upon  the  poor,  crouching,  tearful  woman, 
and,  with  such  an  oath  as  she  had  never 
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heard  him  utter  beforei  bade  her  mind  her 
own  basinees  at  home,  and  he  would  take 
care  of  hifl  own  concerns  abroad. 

Sheer  exhaustion  of  body  and  mind 
wrapped  Barbara  in  heavy  sleep  that  night. 
In  the  morning  when  she  awakened  her 
husband  had  gone. 

CHAPTER  IL 

During  the  six  weeks  which  elapsed 
since  Joan  Palgrave  made  her  ill-timed 
appeal  to  her  husband  in  the  garden  at 
King's  Court  in  the  matter  of  the  London 
waifs  and  strays,  she  had  carried  the  day 
on  that  point. 

Seeing  that  his  Australian  brother  had 
accepted  his  fate,  and  had  refrained  from 
waylaying  him,  and  pestering  him  for  help, 
Nathaniel  Palgrave  had  softened  In  mood  ; 
his  wife  had  sounded  him  again  and 
again,  and  finally  he  had  given  way,  not 
graciously,  for  it  was  not  his  habit  to 
recede  graciously  from  any  position  which 
he  had  once  tucen  up ;  but  he  had  given 
way,  and  Joan  was  at  liberty  to  carry  out 
her  long-cherished  scheme. 

Into  this  scheme  she  threw  herself,  heart 
and  soul,  with  all  the  loving  enthusiasm  of 
a  woman  who,  deprived  by  fate  of  the 
privilege  of  having  children  of  her  own  to 
tend  and  care  for,  feels  an  irresistible 
yearning  towards  the  children  of  others. 

The  cottagers  of  King's  Court,  tenants 
every  one  of  them  of  Palgrave,  ardent 
worshippers  of  Joan,  receiv^  with  accla- 
mation the  proposition  that  during  the 
long,  sunny  weeks  of  summer,  they  should 
receive,  as  guests,  the  little  wan-faced 
Londoners  who  knew  little  about  woods 
and  meadows  beyond  what  they  learned 
from  picture-books  and  hearsay ;  and  the 
first  batch  of  arrivals  were  received  almost 
with  the  honours  of  a  conquering  host. 

Palgrave  had  given  way,  but  only  under 
the  strictest  limitations;  the  smallest  in- 
fraction of  laws,  the  slightest  disposition 
to  disorder  and  insubordination,  the  first 
indications  that  any  seeds  of  London  crime 
were  floating  about,  would  be  punished 
summarily;  the  lad  who  trespassed  in 
search  of  wild  flowerp,  or  who  broke 
through  a  hedge  in  his  aident  chase  after 
a  butterfly,  or  who  showed  a  disposition 
to  blacken  the  eyes  of  his  yokel  com- 
panions, or  who  tainted  the  pure  air  with 
London  ribaldry,  was  to  be  packed  off 
immediately  to  his  native  slum.  Absurd  laws 
and  regulations  emanated  from  the  great 
man's  sindy,  which  seemed  to  have  refer- 


ence to  an  approaching  influx  of^  Irish 
harvesters  or  Whitechapel  hop-pickers, 
rather  than  to  a  shoal  of  poor  little  mitee, 
upon  the  majority  of  whom  the  aspect  of 
the  beautiful  countoy  had  an  awful  and 
reverence-inspiring  influence.  At  first  he 
would  have  ordained  that  as  little  acquaint- 
ance as  possible  should  be  cultivated 
between  the  young  Londoners  and  their 
Kentish  companions;  but  Joan  pointed 
out  the  utter  absurdity  of  such  a  require- 
ment, and  showed  that  by  enforcing  it  hmlf 
the  enjoyment  of  the  holiday  would  he 
swept  away. 

Palgrave  never  condescended  to  go 
amongst  the  holiday-makers,  and  affected 
an  absolute  indifference  about  their  very 
existence;  a  policy  which  made  him  an 
object  of  ridicule  and  contempt  amongst 
the  neighbouring  gentry  and  farmers,  who 
came  forward  and  aided  Joan  in  her  good 
work,  heartily  and  joyfuUy. 

Not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  had  the 
smallest  reason  to  regret  what  the  looal 
newsman  playfully  termed  the  invasion  of 
Londoners.  The  astounding  ignoranee  of 
most  of  the  London  youngsters  concerning 
the  commonest  objects  of  country  life, 
afforded  endless  amusement^  to  ^e  vil- 
lagers: their  joy  and  enthusiasm  over  a 
captured  butterfly  or  the  most  ordinary 
wild  flower ;  die  perfect  content  with  which 
they  roamed  over  fields  or  explored  the 
dark  recesses  of  woods  during  whole  days, 
without  desiring  any  more  exciting  reerear 
tion,  puzzled  the  natives,  to  whom  fields 
and  woods  were  simply  what  the  ydlow 
primrose  was  to  Wordsworth's  boy.  At 
first  they  seemed  to  move  about  as  £f  spell- 
bound, talking  in  whispers,  and  pointing 
out  to  each  other  the  wonders  and  beauties 
of  the  nature  around  them,  as  if  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  awful,  unaeen 
presence. 

But  when  once  they  had  shaken  off  the 
restraint  oi  these  new  impressionsy  and  the 
electricity  of  the  fresh,  sweet  air  had 
permeated  their  veins,  the  outburst  of 
childish  enthusiasm  and  delight,  the  ahout- 
ing,  the  singing,  the  romping,  would  have 
touched  perhaps  even  the  unsympathetic 
heart  of  Nathaniel  Palgrave  cotud  he  have 
seen  it. 

The  only,  sad  moments  during  these 
weeks  of  summer  enjoyment,  were  when 
the  time  came  for  one  batch  of  visitors  to 
be  replaced  by  another.  Every  fortnight 
the  little  station  of  King's  Court  presented 
the  spectacle  of  an  assemblage  of  the  child- 
hood of  our  City,  many  members  of  which 
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A  welt  in  neighbomiDg  cooits  and  alleys, 
yet  as  distinct  in  appearance  as  representa- 
tives of  widely  separated  countries. 

Here  were  drawn  up  the  new  arrivals, 
with  their  thin,  white,  pinched  faces,  and 
their  shrunken  limbs.  A  few  yards  away 
stood  those  who  had  finished  their  holi- 
day, sun-burnt,  rosy-cheeked,  well-fed,  and 
healthy-looking.  In  the  hands  of  the 
former  were  the  poor  battered  cherished 
toys  of  the  gutter  and  the  attic.  In  the 
arms  of  the  latter  was  the  many-coloured 
spoil  of  thicket  and  meadow,  to  be  jealously 
tended  probably  during  many  a  long  day 
to  come  in  the  sunless  garret,  and  to  be 
shown  with  pride  and  happy  recollection 
until  nothing  should  be  left  but  bare  twigs 
and  faded  leaves. 

They  would  eye  each  other  until  the 
train  drew  up  at  the  platform,  envy  from 
half,  pity  from  the  other  half;  then  would 
arise  the  shrill  volume  of  parting  cheers ; 
words  of  instruction  and  advice  from  those 
leaving;  messages  of  safe  arrival  from 
those  who  had  just  come  ;  and  if  there 
was  almost  as  much  sorrow  as  there  was 
delight  amongst  the  little  hearts,  it  was  a 
tribute  of  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the 
good  people  who  had  planned  and  carried 
out  the  idea. 

One  child  alone  was  privileged  to  see 
many  batches  of  invaders  arrive  and  de- 
part. 

She  was  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  child  of 
seven,  so  delicate,  that  her  frame  seemed 
to  be  of  the  finest  porcelain  rather  than  of 
Anglo-Saxon  bone  and  thew— absolutely 
alone  and  friendless,  and  answering  to  the 
one  name  of  Johnnie. 

**  Johnnie  be'ant  a  gal's  name,"  would 
remark  the  sturdy  village  children,  whose 
first  practice  was  to  find  out  the  names  of 
their  guests. 

"  Johnnie  whaat ) ''  would  say  another. 
"King's  Court  way 'most  everv  one  hev 
two  names.  It's  main  queer  to  hev  nought 
but  one." 

But  that  was  all  she  could  tell  them; 
and  with  that  they  were  obliged  to  be 
satisfied.  So  Johnnie  she  remained,  and 
as  Johnnie  she  became  the  friend  and 
protegee  of  half  the  children  who  came  to 
Eing^  Court,  parUy  because  she  was  weak 
and  solitary,  and  partly  because  she  was 
absolutely  unchildlike  in  her  sweetness  and 
gentleness  of  disposition. 

"  To  send  that  child  Johnnie  back  to 
her  garret  would  be  absolute  murder/'  said 
Joan  Palgrave,  who  had  interested  herself 
in  the  child  as  having  something  different 


about  her  from  the  ordinary  run  of  little 
"invaders."  "I  can't  make  her  out,  for 
although  she  was  found  in  a  more  miserable 
condition  than  nine-tenths  of  the  children 
who  come  to  us,  there  is  much  in  her 
manner  and  conduct  which  convinces  me 
that  there  is  a  story  connected  with  her." 

Joan  Palgrave  soon  had  every  reason  to 
be  glad  that  she  had  decided  to  keep 
Johnnie  longer  in  the  country  than  the 
fortnight,  which  was  usual  with  the 
others,  for,  so  far  from  profiting  by  the 
new  life,  and  the  pure  country  air,  the 
child  grew  feebler  and  paler,  until  Mrs. 
Palgrave  called  in  the  doctor. 

<'Mrs.  Palgrave,"  said  the  latter,  "this 
child  must  be  isolated.  She  is  sickening 
for  scarlet-fever." 

This  was  simple  enough  advice,  but,  unde^^ 
the  circumstances,  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  put  into  execution,  for  the  small  village 
and  every  farm-house  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles  from  King's  Court,  had  its  quota 
of  inmates ;  and  to  go  further  afield  would 
not  only  have  prevented  Mrs.  Palgrave 
from  giving  her  special  attention  to  a 
patient  in  whom  she  took  almost  a 
maternal  interest,  but  would  have  inter- 
fered with  her  duties  towards  others. 

She  pondered  deeply  over  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued,  and  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  which  presented  itself  to  her,  was 
the  taking  of  a  step  which  might  be  fraught 
with  very  serious  consequences,  and  this 
was,  that  the  sick  child  should  actually  be 
accommodated  within  the  walls  of  her  own 
house. 

Of  course,  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  a 
plan  to  her  husband  would  have  been 
metaphorically  the  holding  up  of  a  red  rag 
to  a  bulL  He  would  have  thundered  forth 
his  usual  formula,  "  I  told  you  so !  I  told 
you  so !  You  get  them  down  here,  and 
they  bring  with  them  the  foulness  and 
impurities  of  London,  and  my  model  village 
for  the  sake  of  a  woman's  whim  will  be 
turned  into  a  pest-house." 

She  would  have  to  do  what  she  intended 
quietly  and  in  secret ;  and,  much  as  it  went 
against  her  nature  to  deceive  her  husband, 
even  in  the  most  trivial  matter,  she  felt 
that  the  case  was  one  of  life  and  death, 
and  that  she  would  be  more  conscientiouely 
performing  her  duty  in  keeping  knowledge 
from  him,  than  in  neglecting  a  child 
virtually  committed  to  her  care. 

King's  Court  was  a  krge,  rambling  house, 
of  a  type  common  enough  in  our  southern 
counties,  and  one  entire  wing  of  it  had  not 
been  inhabited  for  many  yeara     In  this 
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wing  Johnnie  might  remain  for  weeks  and 
months,  without  the  master  of  the  honse 
being  aware  of  her  existence,  for  the 
servants  beloved  their  mistress  as  mnoh  as 
thev  dreaded  their  master,  and  the 
slightest  expression  of  will  on  her  part 
was  to  them  paramount  command. 

When  she  acquainted  the  Doctor  with 
her  resolution  he  whistled,  and  significantly 
remarked,  "  And  your  husband  t " 

''He  must  know  nothing  about  it," 
replied  Joan.  <'  There  is  a  side  gate  into 
the  grounds,  and  a  side  door  into  the  house 
by  which  you  can  always  obtain  access,  and 
the  rest  you  can  leave  to  me  and  my 
servants." 

**  By  Jove  1 "  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  in 
admiration,  "  there's  no  fear  of  old  England 
going  to  the  dogs,  as  croskers  preach  it  is 
going,  whilst  there  are  women  in  it  like 
you,  Mrs.  Palgrave." 

^  So  Johnnie  was  quietly  removed  that  same 
night  from  the  cottage  in  the  village,  and 
comfortably  installed  in  a  little  old-fadiioned 
room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Gonrt,  to 
which  there  was  easy  access  from  Mrs. 
Palgrave's  room. 

The  removal  was  conducted  so  quietly 
and  secretly  that  no  one  but  Mrs.  Palgrave 
and  the  two  servants,  who  effected  the 
transportation,  knew  anything  about  it 

Stay  1  One  man  saw  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding ;  a  man  skulking  in  the  shrubbery 
close  to  the  house  under  cover  of  the 
summer  twiUght,  and  who  vented  his 
opinion  as  follows : 

"Blest  if  I  knew  there  was  any  kids 
knocking  about  here,  if  I  wouldn't  have 
fixed  matters  different ! " 

That  man  was  Mr.  John  Thompson. 

•    CHAPTER  ni. 

Joan's  birthday  was  always  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicbgs  at  King's  Court. 
There  was  a  rustic  entertainment  in  the 
great  meadow  during  the  day,  followed  by 
a  supper  and  a  dance  in  the  evening, 
whilst  for  the  personal  and  more  distin- 
guished friends  of  the  family  there  was  a 
big  dinner  at  the  Court.  To  this  dinner 
came  all  the  notabilities  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, whilst  a  special  train  brought  down 
from  London  a  contingent  of  the  Squire's 
West  End  friends. 

The  company  were  assembled  in  the 
grand  old  dining-room;  the  first  instal- 
ments of  the  Squire's  choicest  vintages 
were  beginning  to  thaw  those  gkcial 
barriers  with  which    English   diners-out 


surround  themselves  until  influences  of  a 
genial  nature  are  brought  to  bear  apon 
them ;  Joan  Palgrave,  odm  and  beautiful 
in  her  simple  wlute  dress,  unadorned  oave 
by  one  magnificent  Mar^ehal  Niel  rose, 
was  trying  to  assume  an  air  of  gdisby  ahe 
was  far  m>m  feeling;  the  Squire  at  his 
end  of  the  table  was  discussing  loeal 
matters  with  brother  landowners;  all  was 
light  and  brilliancy,  and  sweet  soents 
and  cheerAil  sounds,  when  a  manservant 
rushed  unceremoniousl^r  into  the  room, 
with  a  scared  face,  and  in  a  trembling  but 
clearly  audible  whisper  said  to  Nathaniel 
Palgrave : 

"Come  upstaurs,  sir,  at  once;  there's 
murder  been  done ! " 

The  Squire  dropped  the  glass  he  was  in 
the  act  of  raising  to  his  lips  and  sprang  up 
from  his  seat ;  a  dead  silence  followed,  and 
in  a  minute  the  entire  company,  gaeats  and 
servants,  were  following  Mrs.  Palgrave, 
who  had  heard  the  message,  up  to  the 
room  wherein  lay  little  Johnnia 

There,  half  lying  on  the  ground  in  a 
pool  of  blood,  they  saw  Richard  Palgrave. 
The  child  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  erying 
aloud  in  terror;  the  window  was  thrown 
up,  and  the  large  square  of  glass  was 
shattered. 

In  the  wounded  man  Nathaniel  Palgrave 
at  once  recognised  his  brother,  and  stag- 
gered back  with  a  look  of  horror  on  his 
face.    Then  he  gazed  at  the  crying  chikL 

<<What  does  this  meanl"  &  asked 
hoarsely.  "Whose  child  is  this!  How 
came  my — this  man  here)  O  Heaven! 
This  is  retribution  ! " 

They  raised  Richard  Palgrave  on  to  the 
couch  at  the  foot  of  Johnnie's  bed.  There 
was  a  doctor  amongst  the  company;  he 
made  a  swift  examination  oi  the  wounded 
man,  shook  his  head,  and  whlBperad  to 
the  Squire : 

^  ''Get  some  brandy  quick;  he  cannot 
live  long,  but  he  may  be  able  to  tell  yon 
what  has  happened." 

The  brandy  revived  Richard  Palgrave, 
and  with  much  difficulty  he  told  in  a 
faint  voice,  as  follows :  That  he  and 
Thompson  had  planned  to  rob  the  house 
whiJst  the  dinner  was  proceeding;  that 
they  had  got  as  far  as  this  room  without 
being  observed,  but  that  when  he,  Ridiard 
Palgrave,  saw  his  own  child  lying  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  and  evidently  nursed  with 
almost  maternal  care,  he  had  refused  to 
go  a  step  further,  and  had  told  Thompson 
that  they  must  get  away  at  once^  That 
Thompson  had  worked  hunself  into  a  fit 
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of  fury  at  being  balked  in  sach  a  way, 
and  had  sworn  that  he  wonld  cany  out 
his  intention.  That  a  straggle  had  en- 
sned,  daring  whioh  he,  Bichm  Palgraye, 
had  manag^  to  give  the  alarm  by  shat- 
tering the  glass  of  the  window,  and 
awakening  we  child,  wh(Mn  they  had 
foond  £ast  asleep,  and  that,  upon  this, 
Thompson,  half-maddened  with  rage  and 
disappointment,  had  struck  him  to  the 
gioand  with  several  blows  from  a  life- 
preeenrar,  and  bad  thrown  np  the  window 
and  escaped. 

For  some  minates  there  was  stillness  in 
the  room,  from  which  the  guests  and 
servants  had  withdrawn.  The  child  was 
still  calling  aloud  for  her  father ;  but  with 
the  last  feeble  words  of  his  connection  with 
what  had  taken  place,  his  troubled  spirit 
had  fled. 

<<His  child  1"  said  Nathaniel  Palgrave, 
and,  quitting  his  dead  brother's  side,  he 
went  to  the  bed,  and  in  a  gentle,  sooth- 
ing manner,  which  no  one  had  believed 
him  capable  of  showing,  quieted  Johnnie, 
and,  turning  to  his  wife,  said:  "Joan,  I 
have  murdered  this  poor  fellow,  although 
the  hand  of  another  dealt  the  blow; 
and  this,  his  cfaQd,  has  saved  us  from 
robbery." 

Meosengers  were  immediately  dispatched 
with  news  of  the  occurrence  to  the  nearest 
police-station,  together  with  as  detailed 
a  description  of  Thompson  as  could  be 
gathered  from  the  information  of  a  terri- 
fied child.  Then  the  birthday  guests 
slowly  dispersed,  and  Nathaniel  Pal- 
grave,  the  man  of  iron,  who  had  never 
been  known,  even  by  his  wife,  to  display 
tender  emotion  of  any  kind,  sat  down  by 
the  still,  cold  body  of  his  brother,  and 
sobbed  violently  whilst  Joan  told  him  the 
story  of  little  Johnnie. 

Every  summer  the  children  come  troop- 
ing down  to  King's  Oourt  from  the  lanes, 
and  alleys,  and  slums  of  outcast  Londoa 
The  cottage  they  love  best  as  a  holiday- 
home  is  that  in  which  Barbara  Palgrave 
and  her  daughter,  who  has  now  grown  from 
pale,  emaciated  Uttle  Johnnie  into  a  fair 
and  graceful  Joan,  live ;  and  the  first  face 
to  welcome  them,  and  the  central  figure  in 
all  their  happiness  and  enjoyment  during 
the  sunny  weeks,  are  those  of  Nathanial 
Palgrava 

Nothing  was  heard  of  Thompson  for  a 
long  time,  until  he  was  wounded  to  death 
in  a  poaching  affray  in  the  Northern 
Counties,  and  then,  with  his  last  breatb. 


he  told  the  story  of  his  criminal  partner- 
ship in  burglary  and  shop-lifting  with 
Richard  Palgrave. 


THE  CARMICHEL  LEGACY. 
By  FREDERICK  TALBOT. 

Three  o'clock  on  a  hot  summer's  after- 
noon in  London  city,  with  torrid  sunshine 
in  the  streets  and  heat  radiating  every- 
where, while  the  chief  business  going  on 
was  in  fruits  and  iced  drinks ;  three  o'clock 
striking  on  the  big  bell  of  Bow,  and  re- 
peated by  the  bi^er  bell  of  Paul's,  as 
Lady  Jones's  carriage  drew  up  at  Gorham 
House,  which  is  situated  in  the  very 
vortex  of  the  City  whirlpool  Lady  Jones 
was  small,  thin,  and  middle-aged,  but  quick 
and  nervous  in  her  movements,  and  she 
had  alighted  and  readied  the  porch  of 
Gk>rham  House  before  the  rosy  footman 
was  half-way  down  from  his  perch.  Lady 
Jones  pursued  her  way  with  no  uncertain 
steps,  for  Gorham  House  had  long  been 
familiar  to  her.  It  was  there  that  her 
late  husband  had  his  offices,  the  celebrated 
Sir  Isaac  Jones,  who  had  built  more  town- 
halls,  theatres,  chapels,  and  gaols  than  any 
man  of  his  time. 

Lady  Jones  hurried  into  a  suite  of 
offices,  where  many  young  men  were  at 
work  among  plans  and  drawings,  half- 
buried  among  rolls  of  drawing-paper. 

"  If  Mr.  Robert  is  busy,  1  will  wait," 
said  Lady  Jones,  seating  herself  humbly 
on  a  chair  in  the  outer  office. 

Presently  an  inner  door  opened,  and  a 
tall,  good-looking  young  fellow,  with  dark, 
closely-shorn  hair,  made  his  appearance. 
This  was  Eobert  Carmichel,  the  young  and 
able  successor  of  Sir  Isaac  Jones.  He  was 
clever.  He  had  plenty  of  energy  and  go 
about  him;  but  he  owed  everything  in 
life  to  Lady  Jones — who  had  taken  him 
up,  adopted  him,  and  pushed  his  fortune 
to  its  present  agreeable  height. 

^*  My  dear  aunt,"  said  the  young  man, 
coming  forward  and  harrying  Lady  Jones 
into  his  private  room.  '*  They  only  this 
moment  told  me  you  were  here.  What 
brings  you  into  the  City  this  broiling  day  f 
And  you  look  so  weary  and  worn." 

« I  am  weary,"  said  Lady  Jones  with  a 
sigh,  "  weary  and  sad.  I  have  just  heard 
sad  news — ^your  poor  father " 

''Well,"  said  Bobert,  in  a  voice  that 
expressed  curiosity  rather  than  emotion. 

'*  He  is  dead." 
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There  was  no  mistakiDg  the  sorrowfal 
aoeents  in  which  these  words  were  spoken ; 
they  expressed  something  more  than  or- 
dinary grief.  As  for  Robert^  his  face 
retained  its  composure. 

"  How  did  he  die?"  he  asked. 

"Of  fever,  in  some  remote  part  of 
Africa." 

'^You  are  quite  sure)"  asked  Robert 
with  instinctive  caution.  "There  is  no 
possibility  of  mistake  t '' 

"My  dear,  it  is  official — ^through  the 
Consul  and  the  Foreign  Office,  and  sent 
to  me — expressly  by  his  dying  wish,  it 
seems.  Robert,"  cried  Lady  Jones,  "oh, 
Robert,  don't  you  see  the  full  significance 
of  that?" 

Robert  looked  puzzled.  After  all,  his 
father  was  little  more  than  a  name  to  him ; 
he  had  seen  him  only  at  intervals  of  years, 
for  Oolonel  Garmichel  had  had  his  head- 
quarters in  Paris,  and  had  been,  moreover, 
an  erratic  kind  of  being,  often  impecunious, 
and  generally  full  of  wild  enterprises  and 
adventures. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Jones,  still  with 
suppressed  emotion,  "  I  had  a  letter  from 
him — from  your  father,  only  a  few  days 
ago — a  beautiful  letter.  Robert,  I  believe 
that  if  your  father  had  lived  he  would 
have  come  home  to  us — ^to  you  and  me. 
And,  Robert,"  with  a  faint  blush,  "  I  might 
have  been  your  step-mother." 

'<  You  would  have  married  him,  aunt  1 " 
cried  Robert. 

"Robert,  I  loved  your  father — he  was 
my  firot,  my  only  love ;  I  don't  mind  con- 
fessing it  now  that  he  is  dead.  Bat  read 
hia  letter,  Robert,  it  contains  a  message 
for  you." 

Robert  read  his  father's  letter  calmly 
and  criticaUy.  The  only  paragraph  that 
referred  to  him  was  as  follows :  "  If  you 
should  hear  of  anything  happening  to  us 
up  the  country,  tell  Robert  I  can  leave  him 
nothing  but  a  good  name — and  a  certain 
responsibility,  which  I  hope  he  will  fulfil 
as  best'  he  can." 

"Now  what  does  that  mean)"  asked 
Robert,  reading  the  passage  aloud. 

'^  Debts,  perhaps — I  must  pay  them," 
said  Lady  Jones,  hastily.  ''Well,  that 
story  is  told.  Kow  let  ns  talk  of  the 
opening  one.  When  are  you  going  to 
speak  to  Clara  f" 

Now  Clara  was  the  daughter  of  Lady 
Jones's  friend  and  neighbour,  Nesbet,  of 
The  Elms.  She  would  have  a  good 
fortune,  and  was  handsome  after  a  massive 
type.    Robert  had  known  her  all  his  life. 


and  liked  her  too ;  but  he  was  not  in  love 
with  her  or  she  with  him.  But  they  had 
acquiesced  in  the  views  of  their  elders, 
although  Clara  was  suspected  of  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  young  man  of  a  merry,  pleasant 
humour,  one  Harry  Levison,  a  subidtem  in 
an  infantry  regiment,  whose  position  was 
hardly  substantial  enough  to  please  Mr. 
Nesbet. 

Lady  Jones  suggested  that  Robert  should 
come  up  to  The  WiUoira  that  very  night 
and  make  his  proposal  to  Clara,  before  the 
other  one  had  aeclared  himsell  And 
Robert  assented  without  any  great  eager- 
ness. But,  as  it  happened,  there  was  a 
press  of  work  that  night,  and  Robert  was 
detained  at  Gorham  House  till  after  eight, 
and  he  was  tired  and  sleepy  when  he 
reached  his  chambers,  in  a  handsome  new 
mansion  in  Bloomsburr,  built  after  his  own 
designs.  He  stumbled  upstairs  half  asleep 
and  grumbling  at  having  to  dress  and  turn 
out  again,  and  he  grumbled  still  more 
when,  on  opening  his  outer  door,  he  found 
the  whole  place  in  darkness ;  the  lamp  in 
the  corridor  unlit;  and  no  light  either  in 
his  servant's  room. 

"  So  much  for  old  retainers,"  mofetered 
Robert.  In  fact  his  household  was  not 
exactly  on  a  perfect  footing.  Basset,  the 
man,  was  never  about  when  he  was  wanted, 
and  his  wife,  who  had  once  been  Lady 
Jonob's  maid,  hardly  atoned  for  her 
husband's  shortcominga  Anyhow  they 
had  both  gone  out  and  left  the  place  to 
take  care  of  itself;  and  Robert^  all  in 
darkness,  had  to  grope  his  way  to  the 
sitting-room  chimney-piece  for  a  match. 

When  the  match  was  struck  and  a  lamp 
lighted,  Robert  looked  about  him,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  was  awake  or  simply 
dreaming.  There,  in  his  own  easy-chair, 
was  reclming  a  young  woman,  fast  asleep ; 
sleeping  so  soundly  indeed,  that  the  sadden 
access  of  light  only  caused  her  to  knit  her 
eyebrows  slightly,  without  awaking  her. 
Across  the  young  woman's  knees  lay  a 
small  creature,  a  boy  apparently,  with 
absurdly  small  boots  and  long  black  stock- 
ings, whose  head  was  piUowed  on  her 
bosom ;  while  on  a  stool  at  her  feet  was 
stretched  a  little  girl  with  her  head  leaning 
against  her  mother's  knees,  and  almost 
enveloped  in  her  black  trailing  skirt 
All  about  were  strewn  shawls,  wrappers, 
and  hand-bags,  some  of  them  bearing  dean 
white  labels,  marked  "Baggages  Ouest," 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  little  group 
of  sleepers  had  but  recently  crossed  the 
I  Channel 
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"There  is  some  mistake  here."  said 
Bobert  to  himself  in  amazement.  "Yisitoxs 
for  some  other  person's  chambers,  shown 
into  the  wrong  fliekt" 

They  were  sweet-lookbg  children^-eyen 
the  mother,  as  she  slept,  had  a  soft,  child- 
like expression  on  her  face.  The  face  was 
charming,  too;  rather  thin,  perhaps,  bat 
with  features  admirably  chiselled,  and  the 
form,  stretched  out  in  all  the  abandon  of 
thorough  repose,  was  of  soft  and  graceful 
oontonr. 

Robert  felt  that  it  was  a  pity  to  disturb 
such  a  pleasing  picture.  And  the  poor 
things  were  evidently  so  tired;  still  the 
situation  was  embarrassing,  and  would  grow 
more  so  the  longer  it  was  continued.  Bat 
the  boy  now  showed  signs  of  awaking; 
his  forehead  puckered  with  wrinkles,  and 
he  rubbed  his  eyes  vigorously  with  his 
little  fist  Then  his  eyes  opened  wider  and 
wider,  as  he  took  in  the  unaccustomed 
ecene  about  him ;  the  eyes  finally  settled 
upon  Bobert,  looking  into  his  in  wonder, 
but  without  fear,  and  then  the  baby-face 
rippled  into  a  smile.  Eobert  was  absurdly 
pleased  that  the  child  should  smile  at 
him. 

"We  are  to  be  friends,  then,  little  chap  I " 
he  said,  smiling  toa 

The  boy,  in  trying  to  gain  a  sitting 

Gatura,  aroused  his  mother,  who  opened 
r  eyes,  they  were  beautiful  eyes  of  a 
deep,  dark  grey,  and  raising  herself,  looked 
about  her  vaguely  at  first  and  dazzled  by 
the  lamp-light;  but  presently  coming  to 
full  consciousness,  she  looked  up  at  Sobert, 
while  her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  a  faint 
blosh. 

"Are  you,  then,  Bobert T'  she  asked, 
looking  enquiringly  into  the  young  man's 
face,  and  speakbg  with  a  pretty,  foreign 
accent. 

"I  am  Bobert  certainly ;  but  I  fear  not 
the  right  'one — ^Bobert  Carmichel  is  my 
fuU  name. 

"And  I  am  Madame,  that  is.  Mistress 
Carmidiel ;  Denise  my  name — surely  you 
have  heard  of  Denise  T'  said  the  young 
woman,  holding  out  her  disengaged  hand, 
the  other  being  clasped  round  her  boy. 
"  You  did  not  expect  me,  perhaps.  Can  it 
be  that  my  letter  did  not  arrive  %  " 

"  I  have  not  received  It  certainly ;  but 
is  there  not  some  mistake  1" 

"  Ah,  you  did  not  think  I  was  so  young 
perhaps.  You  expected  that  your  father's 
wife  would  be  some  one  more  aged  and 
more  dignified  than  me  I " 

"To  say  the  truth,"   replied  Bobert, 


whose  face  wore  an  expression  of  per- 
plexity and  dismay,  "  I  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  '  you '  at  all" 

"Ah,  he  did  not  write  to  you  about  me 
and  these  little  ones,"  cried  Mrs.  Car- 
michel with  an  expression  of  pain  on  her 
countenance.  "But  it  was  to  you  I  was 
told  to  come  if  any  misfortune  should 
happen ;  and,  alas  1  there  have  been  grave 
misfortunes." 

Gloom  overspread  Bobert's  face.  He 
saw  what  all  this  meant  This  was  the 
responsibility  at  which  his  father's  letter 
had  hinted.  It  was  all  so  characteristic  : 
the  light  -  hearted  aasamption  of  such 
serious  ties;  their  equally  light-hearted 
transfer  to  another's  shoulders.  Bobert 
thought  himself  the  most  ill-used  man  in 
the  world,  and  his  face  showed  what  he 
thought  Mrs.  Carmichel  read  its  ex- 
pression clearly  enough,  and  tears  of  . 
weariness  and  disappointment  snffaaed  her 
eyes. 

"We  are  not  welcome,  monsieur,"  she 
said,  drawing  her  cluldren  to  her  with 
quiet  dignity.  "  You  think  that  we  demand 
of  your  charity.  But  it  is  not  so.  You 
will  please  send  some  one  for  a  'voiture,'  w 
shall  find  some  famished  hotel  Cecilee 
my  darling,  rouse  yourself;  we  have  to  go 
eLewhere." 

A  gust  of  wind  and  the  rattle  of 
summer  rain  against  the  tall  windows 
seemed  to  accentuate  the  position  as  the 
little  girl  awoke,  shivered,  yawned,  and 
then,  with  round,  wide-opened  eyes,  looked 
about  her. 

"  Ah,  we  are  '  chez  nous'  again,  mamma. 
And  is  this  the  brother  Bobert  you  told 
me  about    But  he  is  tall  I " 

Tall  as  he  was,  the  child  ran  up  to  him 
and  put  up  her  arms,  which  reached  to  about 
the  second  button  of  his  waistcoat,  and  so 
ntle  gradations  pulled  him  down- 
i,  till  die  was  able  to  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kiss  him.  The  pressure 
of  those  tiny  arms  about  his  neck,  and  of 
the  velvet  Ups  upon  his  rough  cheek, 
f^ave  Bobert  a  distmct  thrill  of  emotion. 
He  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  pressed 
her  cheek  to  his. 

"  You  will  kiss  your  brother,  too,  before 
we  go,"  said  Mrs.  Carmichel  timidly, 
holding  the  boy  towards  him. 

And  Bobert  performed  this  ceremony 
with  some  awkwardness,  taking  the  boy 
on  his  knee,  while  Cecile  stood  by  his  side 
examining  the  features  of  her  newly- 
discovered  relative  with  frank  curiosity. 

"As  for  going,"  said  Bobert,  'you  must 
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not  think  of  it.  To-morrow  I  will  help 
yoa  to  find  an  aboda  My  aant,  I  am 
sure,  will  want  to  have  yon.  Yon  see," 
he  added  apologetically,  *'I  was  taken  by 
sorpriBe,  and  I  am  vexed,  too,  that  nothing 
has  been  done  to  make  yon  comfortable ; 
and  where  my  aervants  are  I  really  don't 
know." 

'<We  frightened  the  'vieille'  dame/' 
said  Gecile  readily.  "She  let  ns  in  and 
then  ran  away,  and  then  we  all  went  to 
sleep." 

Just  then  Robert  heard  a  latch-key 
torn  in  the  outer  door,  and  then  the  room 
dooi  opened  and  Mrs.  Basset's  face—her 
thin,  angular  face — ^appeared  in  the  open- 
ing. Robert  called  to  her  rather  angrily, 
and  bade  her  get  something  ready  for  his 
guests  at  once.  Mrs.  Basset  was  evidently 
in  a  bad  temper,  and  regarded  the  new 
arrivals  with  unconcealed  aversion. 

*'I  thought  it  right  my  lady  should 
know  what  had  happened,  and  I  have 
been  to  Highgate  to  tell  her;  and  she  sends 
her  love,  Mr.  Robert,  and  will  you  see  her 
to-night,  please,  no  matter  how  late  it  may 
be." 

Robert  growled  at  this,  but  thought  it 
better  to  obey  Lady  Jones's  behests.  But 
he  saw  that  his  guests  were  duly  served 
with  refreshments,  and  he  had  his  own 
bedroom  prepared  for  their  nsa  "You 
do  not  put  me  out  at  all,"  he  said  in  reply 
to  Mrs.  Oarmichel's  expostulations.  "There 
is  always  a  room  ready  for  me  at  Highgate, 
and  I  shall  sleep  there  to-nfght  So  con- 
sider the  place  as  your  own." 

«  But  you  will  oomeand  see  the  children 
before  you  go,"  said  Mrs.  Oarmichel. 
"  They  are  so  delighted  with  the  big  bed. 
Come  and  see  my  darlings." 

Robert  could  not  refuse ;  and  really  the 
children  looked  charming,  Toto  already 
asleep,  and  Cecile  with  her  arm  about  her 
brother's  neck. 

"  You  will  love  them  a  little,  will  you 
not,  Robert)  "  said  Mrs.  Oarmichel,  laying 
her  hand  in  appealing  fashion  upon  his 
arm.  "  You  wUl  be  a  little  to  them  the 
father  they  have  lost  1 " 

Robert  stared  at  the  patterns  of  the 
carpet  in  a  good  deal  of  perplexity.  He 
had  tried  to  harden  his  heart  against 
this  forlorn  little  famfly.  He  told 
himself  that  if  he  were  not  resolute  at 
the  beginning,  he  would  be  saddled  wibh 
all  the  responsibility  of  these  embarrass- 
ing relations.  And  yet  his  heart  was 
melted,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  remain 
cold. 


"  You  do  not  answer  me,"  cried  Mn. 
Carmtchel^  her  voice  tremuloui  with 
emotion.  "  Robert,  you  will  not  gire 
them  up  f " 

"No,  1  will  not  give  them  np"  siid 
Robert^  after  a  moment's  hesitation.  "I 
will  be  a  brother  to  them." 

Mrs.  Oarmichel  threw  her  arms  round 
her  children  impulsively,  and  bedewed 
their  faces  with  tears  that  would  not  now 
be  denied. 

"  I  think  he  must  be  not  a  brother,  bat 
a  papa,"  said  Cecile  sleepily,  "for  he  has 
made  mamma  cry." 

When  Robert  reached  The  Wi&on, 
Lady  Jones  called  him  into  the  libniy 
and  questioned  him  narrowly  aboat  the 
new  arrivals.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
was  extremely  hurt  and  indignant  at  the 
existence  of  the  young  widow  and  h«r 
children.  All  the  sentiment  and  pathoi 
of  the  situation  had  vanished  as  ftr  as  she 
was  concerned. 

"Whatever  may  be  arranged,"  said 
Lady  Jones,  "  it  is  qafte  impossibie  that 
these  people  can  remain  with  yon." 

Robert's  reply  was  vague.  Bat  Lady 
Jones  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
vagueness  on  this  point.  She  woold  her- 
self descend  upon  the  scene  and  put  this 
young  woman  to  flight 

At  this  point  Clara  Nesbet  made  her 
appearance,  her  neck  and  shotdden  en- 
veloped in  a  light  wrapper. 

"1  am  going,  Lady  Jones.  Good- 
night." 

<*  I  will  see  you  across  the  garden,"  cried 
Robert. 

It  was  a  pleasant  summer  night,  soft  and 
starlit,  the  air  perfumed  with  flower)— 
just  the  time  for  a  love  scene ;  bat  Bobert 
was  not  in  the  humour  for  his  part 

Clara  questioned  him  as  they  walked 
about  his  newly-discovered  rehti?eft      ^ 

**  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  yoo,  Bobert, 
she  said.  "  It  will  be  a  kind  of  edacation 
for  you.  People  grow  up  so  selfiah  and 
self-  contained  if  they  have  no  bsrSif 
ties.  Serve  an  apprentlcesh^  of  fire  yean 
or  so  as  a  family  man,  and  yon  will  be 
worthy  of  some  good  woman." 

Robert  laughed  a  little  scomfiilly. 

"  Why,  Clara,  I  had  something  seiions 
to  say  to  you." 

"Don't  say  it,  Robert^"  cried  Oto 
decisively.  "  I  shall  recognise  the  it^e  of 
Lady  Jones  if  the  words  are  yoor  own. 
Robert,  please  pull  up  that  hordle." 

This  was  the  only  barrier  between  the 
grounds  of  The  Willows  and  The  Elms; 
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and  haying  crossed  the  fiabicon,  Giara 
nodded  gooil-night,  and  ran  qoickly  away 
over  the  grass. 

As  for  Denise  and  her  children,  their 
first  night  under  English  skies  was  spent 
in  the  happy  oblivion  of  perfect  rest  In 
spite  of  her  anxieties,  Denise  slept  the 
Bleep  of  the  just,  and  was  only  aroused  in 
broad  daylight  by  the  splashing  of  water, 
and  the  subdued  cries  of  Master  Toto,  to 
whom  Cedle  was  endeavouring  to  give 
hifl  bath.  Denise  laughed  joyously  at  the 
sight,  wondering  that  she  could  feel  so 
light-hearted.  And  then  she  finished  off 
Cccile's  rather  patchy  performance,  and 
quickly  dressing  herself  and  the  children, 
found  her  way  to  the  room  where  break- 
fast was  already  laid. 

Basset  was  moving  noiselessly  to  and 
fro,  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  tabla      Freshly -cut 
flowers,  the  glittering  silver  equipage,  the 
delicate    porcelain  —  all  was  bright  and 
('recherche."    And  Basset  was  an  excel- 
lent servant  and  knew  his  duties  perfectly, 
although,  thanks  to  his  having  an  easy 
master,  he  was  often  slack  in  their  per- 
formancOb     But  though  he  spoke  to  the 
foreign  lady  with  velvety  politeness,  his 
face  wore  an  evil  scowl  when  he  thought 
himself  unobserved.    Hitherto,  as  soon  as 
his  master's  breakfast  was  over,  Basset  had 
been  free  for  the  day,  and  had  devoted 
himself  with  much  assiduity  to  improve 
the  shining  hours.    Sandown  and  Eempton 
Park  were  favourite  resorts  of  his,  and  he 
sometimes  ventured  to  spend  a  couple  of 
days  at  Newmarket,  his  wife  accounting 
for  his  absence  on  the  score  of  the  illness 
of  some  apocryphal  relative.    Basset  was 
much  younger  than  his  wife,  who  enter- 
tained an  unreasoning  affection  for  him, 
and  supplied  him  witih  money  as  long  as 
her  resources  lasted.     There  were  signs, 
however,  of  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  this 
source  of  supply. 

Although  not  generally  an  early  riser. 
Basset  hM  already  visited  Highgate  that 
morning ;  had  ascertained  that  his  master 
would  breakfast  at  The  Willows,  and  had 
obtained  from  him  the  key  of  the  plate- 
cheat,  on  the  ground  that,  as  there  were 
visitors  at  home,  the  best  silver  service 
would  be  required.  Lady  Jones  had  taken 
sare  that  Bobert  should  be  well  provided 
in  the  way  of  plate;  there  were  services 
l;hat  had  been  presented  to  her  husband 
>n  rarionB  occasions,  massive  side  dishes, 
ind  rich  epergnes ;  all  of  which  were 
isefol  for  display  when  Bobert  occasionally  I 


gave  a  bachelor's  entertainment    to    his 
friends  and  clients. 

Denise  was  secretly  comforted  by  the 
evidences  about  her  of  easy  circumstances, 
if  not  of  actual  wealth  Her  husband  had 
never  confided  to  her  his  affairs  ;  but  until 
the  last  few  months,  when  all  news  of  him 
had  ceased,  and  his  bankers  had  declared 
that  there  were  no  more  funds  of  his  in 
hand,  the  Colonel's  household  had  been 
always  liberally  supplied.  Then  the  news 
had  come  of  his  death;  and  there  had 
been  a  scramble  among  the  creditors 
for  the  Colonel's  belongings,  StiU  she  had 
not  doubted  that  her  late  husband  had 
property  of  some  kind  in  England,  and 
every  one  had  advised  her  to  depart  from 
the  scene  of  litigation  and  trouble,  and  to 
seek  a  more  tranquil  asylum  in  England 
with  the  Coloners  grown-up  son,  who 
would  certainly  know  all  about  his  father's 
i^airs.  The  grown-up  son  had  also  been 
a  surprise  to  her ;  she  had  only  known  of 
his  existence  within  the  past  few  weeks ; 
but  her  husband  had  always  been  so 
reticent  about  his  former  life,  that  this  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at 

Hardly  was  breakfast  finished  when  a 
visitor  was  announced*  "Lady  Jones  to 
see  Mra  CarmicheL"  Denise  rose  and 
advan<^  to  meet  her  with  curiosity,  and 
some  trepidation.  Here  was  somebody  of 
importance  no  doubt,  and  soon  the  curtain 
would  be  raised  that  concealed  the  prospect 
of  the  future. 

''  You  don't  know  me,  my  dear,"  began 
Lady  Jonea  "But  I  was  a  very  old  friend  of 
poor  Colonel  Oarmichel ;  and  I  am  Robert's 
guardian,  and  from  Bobert,  or,  at  leasts  on 
his  behalf,  I  come  here." 

Denise  murmured  a  few  words  of  con- 
ventional courtesy,  and  Lady  Jones  took 
up  a  position  in  Bobert's  easy-chair  and 
went  on  talking  vrith^  the  air  of  one  who 
means  to  be  politely  disagreeable.  Having 
drawn  from  Denise  all  that  she  knew  about 
her  late  husband's  affairs,  she  bluntly 
assured  her,  that  she  had  no  claim  upon 
anybody  here.  Bobert  owed  everything 
he  possessed  to  her,  Lady  Jones.  His 
connections  were  formed,  and  there  was  no 
room  in  his  plan  of  life  for  any  unexpected 
relatives.  His  friends  were  arranging  his 
marriage,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
he  should  furnish  an  asylum  to  Mrs. 
Carmichel  and  her  children.  The  best 
advice  that  Lady  Jonea  could  give  was, 
that  she  should  return  to  the  place  whence 
she  came  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
But  with  respect  to  the  children,  who, 
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through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  placed 
in  such  a  cruel  podtion,  they  should  be 
taken  care  of. 

*<  Would  yon  take  my  children  away  from 
me — these  young  children,  madamel"  asked 
Denise,  whose  face  had  become  sombre 
and  charged  with  something  like  despair. 

''  Ob,  we  don't  seek  the  responsibility," 
said  Lady  Jones,  with  a  cruel  calm.  <'It 
is  for  you  to  say '* 

<' Ah,  what  shall  I  say  1 "  cried  Denise, 
pressing  her  hands  to  her  forehead.  How 
could  she  endure  to  part  from  her  children, 
who  had  been  the  chief  solace  of  her  life  1 
and  yet  she  began  to  feel  the  iron  bands  of 
necessity  enfolding  her  heart  What  future 
was  there  for  her  and  her  children,  but 
poverty  and  wretchedness  1  From  this  she 
could  save  them  in  sacrificiog  herself.  The 
mental  contest  was  a  bitter  one,  but  it 
could  end  only  in  one  way. 

"Madame,  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
wishes  to  my  children.  You  shall  take 
them.  1  think  that  you  have  a  kind  heart 
where  you  have  no  prejudice,  and  that  you 
will  be  kind  to  these  little  creatures.  Yes, 
you  shall  take  away  my  children.  But 
take  them  now ;  at  onca  Do  not  lose  a 
moment  Do  not  give  me  time  to  think. 
They  are  here — Cecile,  Toto,  will  you  not 
go  *  en  Yoiture,'  with  this  dear  lady,  who 
will  show  you  the  shops,  and  buy  chocolates 
for  you  and  <  brioche '  1  You  see,  they  are 
willing.    Take  them!" 

Dehise  turned  to  the  window  and  averted 
her  face  from  the  sight  Lady  Jones  held 
out  a  finger  to  each  of  the  children  and 
they  trotted  confidently  beside  her.  But 
Cecile  turned  to  her  mamma  dutifully. 
"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  wish  us  to 
gol" 

'<  Yes,  go,  my  child,"  said  Denise,  with  a 
heartbroken  glance  at  her  daughter's  face. 

All  was  going  well  with  the  little  pro- 
cession. Lady  Jones' was  smiling  down  upon 
the  children  and  talking  to  them  in  nursery 
patois,  when,  as  they  approached  the 
sUdrcase,  the  sight  of  the  white  and  chilly 
descent^  and  some  indefinite  notion  of  an 
unknown  world  beyond  where  there  was 
no  mamma,  worked  so  strongly  upon  little 
Toto's  nerves  that  he  turned  and  fled  to 
his  mother's  arms. 

Denise  darted  towards  the  child  with 
the  spring  of  a  wild  animal,  and  clasped 
him  to  her  breast,  while  she  turned  a  face 
of  defiance  upon  Lady  Jones. 

'*  They  are  mine ;  you  shall  not  rob  me. 
Cecile,  come  here.  She  is  a  wicked  woman 
that " 


Just  then  a  step  was  heard  in  the  com. 
dor,  and  Robert  appeared  in  the  doorway; 
and  upon  him,  too,  Denise  fiashed  ont  in 
anger. 

"  You  did  well,  monsieur,"  she  eried,  "to 
send  this  lady  to  take  away  my  children; 
but  now  we  shall  trouble  you  no  more. 
We  shall  find  a  home  for  ourselves.  And 
henceforth  we  are  no  longer  of  your 
friends." 

Bobert  darted  an  angry  glance  at  Lidj 
Jones,  a  glance  that  cut  her  to  the  heart 
What  had  she  not  done  for  Bobert  f  And 
yet,  having  to  choose  between  her  ud  i 
strange  woman,  he  abandoned  her  and 
clung  to  the  stranger. 

'^  You  must  have  mistaken  my  annt'i 
meaning,"  said  Bobert  '*  Anyhow,  nobody 
shall  take  your  children  away.  Have  I  not 
promised  to  be  a  brother  to  them  f " 

'<  Very  well,"  cried  Lady  Jonea,  white 
with  suppressed  anger.  "  It  is  your  affair, 
Robert ;  but  if  you  take  her  part  agakt 
me,  it  is  a  thing  I  shall  never  forgive.  Oli! 
never,  never.  It  strikes  me  here,"  ihe 
gasped,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  heart; 
and,  indeed,  her  face  had  assumed  an  ashen 
hue,  and  she  seemed  as  if  about  to  faint 

Bobert  ran  to  support  her,  but  she  wared 
him  away. 

"My  carriage,"  she  cried  to  Basset, 
who  now  appeared  with  smooth,  impertur- 
bable face;  and,  leaning  hea?fly  on  his 
arm,  she  slowly  descended  the  staircase. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  gleam  of 
triumph  in  the  eyes  of  Denise.  She  had 
routed  the  enemy,  she  had  still  her  chil 
dren.  But  then  came  a  reToIaion  of 
feeling. 

'*  I  have  kept  you,  my  children,  bat  it  it 
only  for  your  misery ; "  and  she  bunt  isto 
tears,  wUle  the  little  ones,  amazed  at  such 
a  turn  of  affairs,  strove  in  vain  to  comfort 
her. 

Bobert,  who  had  followed  his  aont  to 
her  carriage,  now  returned,  and  Deniie 
dried  her  eyes  and  addressed  him : 

"  I  will  not  remain  here  to  embroil  joQ 
with  your  relatives.  I  will  go  back.  I 
have  friends  in  Paris  who  will  help  me  to 
earn  bread  enough  for  these  little  onet.  I 
will  return." 

Robert  said  :  "No."  He  was  now  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  it  was  for  him  to 
say  what  should  be  done.  For  the  pR<«ot 
they  should  remain  with  him.  There  weie 
two  spare  rooms,  and  servants  who  W 
nothing  to  do ;  it  would  really  be  a  chariij 
to  him  if  Denise  would  look  after  his 
affairs,  and  put  his  household  in  order. 
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"Ah,  if  I  can  be  nseful/'  said  Denise, 
"  then  I  would  stay  for  awhile.  Bat  yoar 
fiancee,  what  will  she  say  to  the  airange- 
mentr' 

Bobert  laughed. 

'*I  hare  not  gone  bo  far  yet;  bat  the 
yoang  lady  whom  my  aont  designs  for  me 
is  coming  to  see  you  herself — at  the  fii^st 
opportonity." 

benise  consented  to  stay  for  a  week  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  week  she  agreed  to  remain 
for  another  fortnight ;  when  the  fortnight 
had  elapsed  a  month  hence  was  spoken  of 
as  the  time  of  departore,  a  date  wnich  gra- 
dually became  BtUl  more  vague  and  distant. 

Bobert,  indeed,  found  hu  life  so  much 
more  bright  and  pleasant  for  the  presence 
of  those  newly-found  relatives,  that  he 
dreaded  the  prospect  of  losing  them. 
Hitherto  his  life,  apart  from  a  hundred 
chance  acquaintanceships,  had  been,  in 
reality,  solitary  and  self-contained.  And 
now,  unexpectedly  coming  down  from  the 
skies  as  it  were,  behold  family  ties,  hearts 
which  were  his  own  by  the  very  fact  of 
kindred,  a  tender  human  sympathy  which 
belonged  to  him  of  right,  without  any 
effort  of  his  own  to  secure  it  He  began 
even  to  feel  jealous  of  attempts  to  alter  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  and  especially  of 
those  of  his  friends  who  suggested  them- 
selves as  admirers  of  Denise. 

And  Mr.  Nesbet,  Clara's  father,  had 
almost  come  to  pose  in  this  character! 

The  two  girls,  Clara  and  Denise,  had 
come  to  be  enthusiastic  friends.  Clara 
would  hardly  let  a  day  pass  without  seeing 
Denise  and  her  children.  Young  Levison, 
too,  was  generally  in  close  attendance  upon 
Clara,  a  jovial,  good-natured,  little  fellow, 
who  was  always  devising  schemes  of  amuse- 
ment, and  whom  the  little  ones  positively 
adored 

But  Mr.  Nesbet  was  growing  quite 
sentimental  and  melancholy.  Certainly 
Denise  was  always  cordial  and  sympathetic 
with  him ;  she  admired  his  strong  potential 
figure,  which  suggested  a  patriarchal  kind  of 
authority.  But  when  she  became  conscious 
that  his  feelings  in  her  regard  were  not 
altogether  paternal,  she  recoiled  a  little 
from  his  attentions.  Already  she  had 
married  once  to  order,  and  one  for  whom 
she  had  entertained  no  warmer  feelings 
than  a  doubtful  kind  of  respect  Was  it 
to  be  her  fate  never  to  know  the  emotions 
of  a  real  passion)  But  the  advantages 
were  undeniable:  Nesbet  was  rich;  her 
children  would  be  well  provided  for;  as  to 
that,  she  could  make  her  conditions. 


"It  is  such  a  pity,"  said  Clara  to  her 
friend  one  day.  She  was  spending  the 
afternoon  in  Bloomsbury,  and  a  dinner- 
party was  in  proepect,  where  Nesbet  and 
several  others  were  expected.  "  It  is  such 
a  pity  that  you  should  be  his  step-mother. 
You  would  have  suited  Bobert  so  ad- 
mirably as  his  wife.  When  I  see  you 
together,  I  always  think  you  the  most 
charming  couple." 

*'  Ma  ch6re  1 "  cried  Denise,  blushing  to 
the  roots  of  her  hair.  "  How  can  you 
BQggest  such  dreadful  things  f " 

'*  Not  dreadful  at  all,"  continued  Clara 
boldly.  "  It  is  only  our  narrow  way  of 
seeing  them.  There  are  some  races,  the 
Mongols,  I  fancy,  where  the  son,  when 
the  father  dies,  takes  over  his  wives  as  a 
matter  of  course." 

Denise  put  her  hand  over  Clara's  mouth, 
and  put  a  stop  to  her  remarks.  But  they 
had  produced  a  certain  effect  quite  different 
from  what  the  speaker  intended.  They 
opened  Denise's  eyes.  She  felt  that  she 
was  growing  too  fond  of  Bobert;  their 
sympathies,  their  affections,  were  growing 
together;  and,  in  fact,  the  position  was 
one  that  could  not  be  indefinitely 
continued. 

« I  must  escape,"  said  Denise  to  herself, 
^  and  if  Mr.  Nesbet  shows  me  the  way  of 
escape,  I  must  accept  it" 

Meantime  Denise,  putting  aside  her 
anxious  mood,  was  busy  and  perplexed 
over  the  preparations  for  the  dinner-party. 
Bobert  had  hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
a  festival  of  conciliation,  for  Lady  Jones 
bad  been  invited — specially  invited  by  a 
joint  letter  from  Denise  and  Bobert  But 
Lady  Jones  replied,  and  not  ill-naturedly, 
that  she  had  not  sufficiently  recovered 
her  temper  to  see  either  of  them  with  any 
pleasure  just  yet  Then  Mrs.  Basset  had 
been  very  troublesome.  She  had  fought 
hard  against  the  new  condition  of  things ; 
but  Denise  had  managed  to  establish 
her  authority.  The  dinner  was  provided 
from  outside,  but  Basset  was  to 
organise  the  waiting — and  Basset  had 
disappeared.  According  to  his  wife,  he 
had  been  summoned  to  the  d>iog-bed  of 
an  aunt ;  but  even  Mrs.  Basset  eeemed  not 
to  be  inspired  with  strong  conviction  as  to 
the  aunt  And  Basset  had  taken  with 
him  the  key  of  the  pkte-chest — the  chest 
being  an  iron  safe  which  was  designed  to 
set  burglars  at  defiance,  and  which  was  now 
equally  impervious  to  its  lawful  poa^essors. 

Happily  young  Levi«on  was  at  hand, 
I  and  was  despatched  to  Hij^hgate  to  bring 
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aU  available  and  necessary  plate  from  The 
Elms.  And  there  was  nothing  lacking 
at  the  dinner-table  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
although  Robert  noticed  at  once  the 
absence  of  his  ovm  familiar  belongings. 

"The  Bassets  mast  clear  out/'  said 
Robert^  when  Denise  explained  to  him 
the  state  of  affairs. 

«Do  not  part  with  the  Bassets/'  said 
Denise.  "They  know  your  ways,  and  when 
I  am  gone  they  will  be  better  behaved." 

**  Bat  yoa  are  not  going  t "  said  Robert 

"  Alas,  I  mast  go  ! "  said  Denise  sadly. 
*<  Yoa  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Robert, 
and  we  have  been  very  happy,  bat  it  mast 
come  to  an  end.  I  shall  take  the  Nesbet 
plate  to  my  own  room,  Robert,  if  yoa  will 
carry  it  for  me,  for  it  is  heavy." 

Robert  shouldered  the  box  of  plate  and 
carried  it  off,  staying  for  a  moment  to  kiss 
the  children  as  they  lay  asleep  in  their 
little  cots.  When  he  retamed,  Mrs.  Basset 
was  waiting  to  see  him. 

*'  I  suppose  we've  got  to  go,  sir,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  resignation. 

'*If  yoa  get  rid  of  yoar  husband  you 
needn't,"  said  Robert,  with  a  touch  of 
compunction  in  his  voice. 

"No,  sir;  TU  follow  his  fortunes  to  the 
end,"  she  replied  sighing. 

Robert  had  work  to  do,  and  he  sat  up 
over  it  till  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair.  He 
awoke  feeling  as  cold  and  miserable  as 
people  ^neniUy  do  in  such  a  casa  As  he 
made  ms  way  to  his  bedroom  he  thought 
he  heard  a  footstep  creeping  along  the 
outer  corridor.  Here  was  Basset,  probjAbly, 
returning  from  the  bedside  of  Ids  relative, 
and  it  occurred  to  Robert  that  the  man 
had  the  key  of  the  plate-chest,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  secure  it. 

Robert  opened  his  door  and  looked  out 
The  next  moment  he  found  himself  sprawl- 
ing on  the  floor,  the  result  of  a  heavy 
blow  delivered  by  some  blunt  instrument. 
Fortunately,  the  main  force  of  the  Uow 
had  been  expended  on  the  door  iamb,  and, 
although  Robert  was  stunned  for  the 
moment,  he  speedily  recovered  his  senses, 
and  was  able  to  foUow  his  assailant,  who 
seemed  now  to  be  engaged  in  forcing  a 
door  that  opened  into  the  farther  end  of 
the  corridor — ^the  door  that  led  into  Mrs. 
Oarmichel's  apartments. 

Just  as  he  had  succeeded  in  his  purpose 
— ^which  was  executed  in  such  a  noisy, 
careless  manner  as  to  show  that  the 
marauder  was  reckless  of  consequences, 
and  intended  to  silence  his  victims  in  the 
shortest  and  surest  manner;  just  as  the 
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door  was  forced  and  a  cry  of  alsrm  wu 
heard  from  within — Robert  grappled  with 
the  burglar  and  brought  him  to  t^e  groond. 
A  short  but  terrible  struggle  ensued,  in 
which  Robert  proved  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  and  knelt  upon  his  antagonist,  graip- 
ing  him  firmly  by  the  throat 

Denise,  pale  and  disheveUed,  came  for- 
ward with  a  light  It  was  Basset  who  Isy 
there  writhing  and  struggling  on  the 
ground.  When  Robert  saw  this,  he  lootened 
his  hold,  and,  giving  the  man  a  contemp- 
tuous shake,  bade  hmi  get  up. 

"  I  give  in,  sir,"  said  the  man,  idlenij. 
«<  You've  got  me  right  enough.  Theie's 
nobody  in  it  but  me.  I  gave  the  old  Udy 
a  dose  to  keep  her  quiet ;  but  shell  wake 
up  all  right"  But,  outspoken  ss  he  was, 
the  man  showed  plenty  of  cunning.  "  Yoa 
can't  have  me  for  burglary,"  he  said,  "then 
was  no  breaking  in.  It's  only  soialt 
with  intent,  after  alL  You'd  best  let  me 
go." 

"And  what  shall  I  find  in  theplsto- 
chest  t "  asked  Robert. 

The  man  laughed  defiantly : 

"  There's  a  fine  collection  of  brickbati, 
I  expect" 

EventuaUy  it  was  only  for  maUng  free 
wibh  the  plate-cheat  that  Basset  wai 
arraigned,  and  he  was  let  off  with  aix 
mon^'  hard  labour,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  free  to  pursue  his  sportiog  career. 
But  an  account  of  the  affair,  magnified  by 
rumour,  soon  reached  Lady  Jones,  who 
came  from  Highgate  at  the  utmost  speed 
to  which  the  stout  coachman  could  ba 
persuaded  to  urge  his  fat  horses.  She 
found  Robert  with  his  head  bandaged  op, 
and  looking  pale  and  interesting,  ba( 
extremely  comfortable,  with  Denise  wait- 
ing upon  him  assiduously,  and  theehildrea 
doing  their  best  to  amuse  him.  Lady  Jorei 
was  full  of  contrition  for  having  gi?en  hiai 
''those  wretches,"  the  Bassets,  to  look 
after  him ;  and  there  was  complete  recon- 
ciliation all  round,  while  three  or  four 
times  a  day  messengers  would  srrire  from 
The  Willows,  laden  with  hot-hoose  grapes, 
flowers,  and  other  luxuries  for  the  benefit 
of  the  invalid  and  his  attendants. 

When  Robert  was  cured  of  his  hart, 
there  came  an  urgent  invitation  from  The 
Willowa  Mrs.  Carmichel  was  to  go  and 
spend  a  few  weeks  there  with  her  ehildreo, 
while  Robert  would  be  equally  welcome 
at  The  Elms,  and  those  dreadful  rooms 
might  be  shut  up  for  awhile  tfll  the  es- 
tablishment could  be  reorganised.  Denise 
accepted  the  invitation    for  all  psrtief. 
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Bat  there  wm  some  sadness  at  leaving,  for 
it  was  evident  that  Denise  would  return  no 
more  to  Bloomsbury,  and  both  she  and 
Eubert  had  been  happier  during  the  past 
few  months  than  they  cared  to  confess. 
Lady  Jones  had  arranged  a  state  dinner- 
party for  the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  at 
the  last  moment,  Robert  received  a  note 
from  Lady  Jones.  '*  An  unexpected  guest 
will  arrive — ^prepare  Denise  and  yourself 
for  a  great,  and,  I  hope,  an  agreeable 
surprise.  **  Denise  read  the  note  over 
Robert's  shoulder,  and  turned  pale  with 
apprehensioa 

All  was  gay  and  festive  at  The  Willows 
that  night  as  Lady  Jones's  guests  were 
gathered  in  her  drawing-room,  awaiting 
the  summons  for  dinner.  But  there  was 
no  startling  presence  so  far,  only  the  old 
familiar  faces  were  there^  although  Lady 
Jones,  mysterious  and  anxious,  was 
evidently  waiting  for  some  favoured  guest 
At  last,  however,  she  ordered  dinner  to  be 
served;  but  when  her  guests  had  taken 
their  places,  it  was  seen  that  a  vacant  chair 
was  reserved  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
hostess,  while  she  had  arranged  that  Mrs. 
Garmichel  should  be  placed  between  Mr. 
Nesbet  and  the  ominous  blank.  Olara  had 
fallen  to  Robert's  share,  whUe  young 
Levison  beamed  at  her  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table. 

At  what  moment  it  happened  no  one 
could  justly  say ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  the 
vacant  place  was  filled.  There  is  no  room 
for  demonstration  of  feeling  at  a  dinner- 
table;  but  a  general  thrill  ran  through 
the  assembled  company,  for  the  belated 
guest  was  universally  recognised  as  Colonel 
CarmicheL  Robert  turned  white  and  red, 
and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Denise.  It 
was  a  cruel  surprise  for  her  surely,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  she  was  the  most  unem- 
barrassed of  the  party.  She  talked  with 
the  new-comer,  smiled  sometimes,  was 
pleased  and  interested,  but  in  no  ways 
moved  or  excited. 

Mr.  Nesbet  glowered  across  DeniBe  at 
the  Colonel  wi&  much  indignation.  "I 
think,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  neighbour 
on  the  other  side,  "  that  a  man  who  leaves 
his  family  and  duties  to  wander  about 
in  wild  countries,  should  be  ostracised, 
madam,  and  deprived  of  civil  rights." 

But  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  Nesbet, 
while  the  Colonel  seemed  in  excellent 
spirits  and  told  some  good  stories,  that  set 
everybody  laughing  at  his  end  of  the 
table. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  made  a  move, 


Colonel  Carmichel  lighted  a  cheroot — a 
thing  previously  unknown  at  The  Willows 
— and  came  to  sit  beside  Robert. 

"  So,  young  fellow,  you  have  been  very 
kind  to  Mrs.  Carmichel,  I  hear.  I  am 
glad  she  found  a  good  friend,  poor  girl, 
for  her  husband — he  was  one  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire Carmichels,  Robert  —  was  the 
befit  friend  and  comrade  I  ever  had." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  stammered 
Robert 

<'  Poor  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel,  shaking 
his  head,  '*  I  stood  beside  him  when  he 
died.  Some  stupid  people  muddled  the 
matter,  I  hear,  and  reported  me  as  dead  ; 
but  I  have  come  home  to  settle  at  last 
I  shall  come  and  stay  with  you,  Robert, 
for  a  bit,  if  you  will  have  me." 

Robert  said  "Yes;"  but  he  was  too 
much  confused  and  mixed  up  to  know 
exactly  what  he  was  doing  or  saying.  He 
was  glad  that  his  father  carried  him 
off  straight  from  the  dinner -table  and 
took  him  to  the  theatre,  and  then  to 
Robert's  Club,  and  home  to  Robert's 
chambers  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

"An  unlucky  fellow  was  Jack  Car- 
michel," said  the  Colonel  between  the 
whiffs  of  his  cheroot  "Quarrelled  with 
all  his  friends,  muddled  away  his  fortune  ; 
at  last  took  this  appointment,  which  I  told 
him  meant  certain  death,  and,  would  you 
believe  it,  a  fortnight  before  his  death  an 
uncle  died,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled 
more  than  anybody,  and  left  him  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  or  so,  and  the  poor 
fellow  never  knew  it,  and  died  tormenting 
himself  about  the  fate  of  those  he  left 
behind  him ;  and  those  children  will  be  well- 
off  now,  you  see,  and  the  mother,  too." 

This  last  piece  of  news  decided  Robert ; 
he  could  go  no  more  near  Denise.  How 
could  she  bear  to  look  upon  him,  who  had 
obtained  so  much  love,  and  kindness,  and 
sympathy  under  false  pretences  f 

Robert  buried  himself  assiduously  in  his 
work,  and  went  near  Highgate  no  more, 
hearing  plenty  of  news  about  it^  however, 
from  his  father,  who  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  there.  But,  one  evening, 
coming  in  late,  the  Colonel  brought  home 
a  note  which  he  put  in  Robert's  hands. 

"  Dear  Robert,"  ran  the  letter,  "  I  see 
that  you  condemn  me  as  an  impostor, 
although,  indeed,  an  innocent  one,  and 
think  me  unworthy  of  further  notice.  But 
the  children,  you  must  own,  are  innocent ; 
and  they  are  wondering  that  you  don't 
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come,  and  Toto,  I  fear,  is  frettiDg.     So 
come  to  see  them,  even  if  you  avoid 

"  Denise. 

"P.S. — Your  father  is  going  to  marry 
the  lady  of  The  Willows,  and  I  tell  her  she 
will  have  to  change  its  name  to  The  Laurels, 
in  honour  of  her  warrior.  And  Clara  is 
engaged  to  young  Leyison.  And  there  is 
nothins  but  billins  and  cooing  in  the  air. 
It  is  1^  yery  fine  for  them,  but  for  me  a 
little  dull" 

Eobert  dispatched  his  business  in  all 
haste  next  day,  and  hurried  up  to  The 
WiUows- 

First  he  tried  the  library,  where  he 
found  his  father  and  Lady  Jones  sitting 
with  one  volume  between  them,  and  that 
turned  upside  down.  Then  the  sounds  of 
disconnected  chords  of  music  led  him  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  there  he  saw  Olara 
sitting  at  the  piano,  and  playing  with  one 
hand,  whfle  the  other  was  imprisoned  by 
Mr.  Levison. 

A  sympathetic  maid  told  Eobert  that  he 
would  find  Mrs.  Carmichel  in  the  morning- 
room.  She  was  sitting  by  the  window, 
looking  rather  pale  and  depressed,  whfle  the 
children  were  playing  unheeded  by  her 
side.  The  little  ones  gave  a  cry  of  delight 
at  the  sight  of  Robert^  and  Denise  sprang 
to  her  feet,  blushing  very  red,  whfle  her 
eyes  were  filled  with  light. 

The  children  clasped  his  knees. 

•<Ohl  Bobbie  dear,"  said  Cecfle,  "we 
are  so  tired  of  here;  do  take  us  <chez 
nous.'" 

And  Toto,  who  was  losing  his  French  as 
fast  as  he  could,  tugged  at  him,  and 
shouted : 

''  Yes,  yes,  come  homa" 

"And  you,  Denise,"  cried  Eobert,  open- 
ing his  arms,  "wiU  you  come  home,  toot" 

"Ah,  Eobert^  I  am  there  already,'' 
replied  Denise  nestling  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder. 
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OHAFTER  L 

"  Summer  for  ever  1 " 

This  was  uttered  in  a  heat-softened 
ecstasy  by  Mortimer  PoweU,  a  youth 
lying  in  a  hammock  which  was  swinging 
beneath  thick-foliaged  acacias  in  a  Surrey 
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guden,  with  the  aflver  Thames  speeding 
shining  below  the  garden's  terrace. 

August  was  at  its  scorching  height  In 
a  wora,  summer  reigned ;  but  away,  amid 
the  trees  of  the  gaiden,  were  some  limes 
whose  leaves  were  already  falling,  and  a 
splash  of  scarlet  beautified  the  luxorioos 
trails  of  Virginian  creeper. 

"You  incarnation  of  self-indnlgenoe  l*" 
was  the  answering  ciy  from  the  lad's 
sister,  Oar,  or  Caroline.  "You — not  to 
skate,  not  to  go  down  to  Harleigh  for  the 
hunting " 

"  There,  stop  t  The  hunting  is  the  only 
solace  that  winter  brings — no  summer 
beats  that    Yet  it's  awfuUy  jolly  hem." 

"I  wonder,"  the  girl  said,  "whether 
they  wiU  bring  us  soma  tea  here,  or  must 
we  go  in  toauntt" 

The  tinkling  of  a  small  hand-bdl  outside 
a  lace-curtainM  French  window  g»ve  tiie 
answer. 

These  two  youne  people  were  the 
daughter  and  son  (S  a  certain  Colonel 
Powell  out  in  India.  His  wife  had  been 
dead  since  the.  birth  of  Doris,  a  younger 
girl  Doris  inherited  some  delicacy  of  her 
mother's,  and,  as  she  happened  to  have 
caught  a  slight  oold,  the  careful  aunt^ 
Mrs.  Andrew  Powell,  kept  her  indoors, 
though  it  was  August,  and  so  hot 

As  they  all,  the  party  of  four,  drank  the 
fragrant  tea,  we  will  catalogue  them.  The 
two  girls  were  marveUously  alike — Gar 
nearly  twenty,  and  Doris  with  h^  seven- 
teenth birthday  past  just  a  week  ago — 
and  might  have  been  taken  for  one  anoiher. 
Both  were  slight  and  tall  brown  maidens. 
Each  wore  her  wavy  brown  hair  atop  of 
her  head,  and  each  one  wore  an  Lidia- 
muslin  frock  sent  to  them  by  their  father. 
But  there  was  a  nameless  something  which 
at  once  told  the  secret  and  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Andrew  Powell  Car  looked  strong, 
while  Doris's  brown  cheek  was  transparent. 
Mortimer  was  evidently  a  true  PowelL 
Fair,  of  Saxon  hue,  he  was  as  much  like 
his  aunt  as  a  youth  of  eighteen  can  be  like 
a  woman  of  forty-five.  Mrs.  Andrew  Powefl 
— she  had  married  her  cousin — waa  hueelf  a 
weU-dressed,  weU-preserved  lady ;  her  cap 
was  of  the  daintiest^  and — ^wise  woman — 
she  knew  that  its  Paris-fingered  tinted 
lace  made  her  look  younger  instead  of 
older.  She  looked  like  a  woman  whose 
life  had  been  an  easy  one.  It  had  been 
so;  her  husband,  the  Colonel's  brother, 
was  a  wealthy  man ;  he  had  somethme  to 
do  with  iron,  and,  somehow,  iron  does 
turn  to  gold.    She  had  no  difldren  of  her 
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owD,  80  the  Indian  Powells  had  slipped 
into  her  motherly  embraces  quite  consort- 
ably. 

Orer  tea  they  chatted.  There  was 
nothing,  perhaps,  to  repeat  in  what  they 
said.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
discourse  came  to  be  the  discussion  of 
Doris's  declaration  that  she  would  go 
to  a  certain  garden-party  the  following 
day. 

"  I  shall  only  be  too  pleased,  dear  child, 
to  let  you  ga  But  whether  that  litUe 
cough  of  yours  will  silence  itself  by  to- 
morrow morning,  remains  to  be  seen." 

'*It  is  nothing;"  and  here,  by  way  of 
emphasising  its  own  power,  the  said  cough 
silenced  Dorisi 

''  Girls  are  such  muffs  1  Can't  you  stay 
in  for  a  day,  so  Uiat  you  may  go  out  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer  1 "  Mortimer  asked 
lazily. 

"Would  you !*• 

"  Wouldn't  1 1  And  a  garden-party  I 
Talk  vapid  stuff  to  a  set  of  people  you 
have  never  set  eyes  on  before,  and  will 
never  see  again.  Eat  ices,  and  be  expected 
to  make  up  a  set  at  tennis — tennis  in 
August  1" 

"Morte,  you  are  a  perfect  Sybarite  I" 
Car  laughed  gaily. 

"What's  thatt  Don't  make  classical 
allusions  unless  you  understand  them. 
What  is  a  Sybarite  r 

"You  in  the  long  Tacatton,"  was  the 
quick  answer. 

"  When  a  fellow  grinds,  as  this  honour- 
able person  grinds,  he  is  entitled  to  some 
little  compensation." 

Mortimer  Powell  was  in  for  Indian 
Civil  Service  exams. 

Here  a  ringing  of  the  house-bell  signified 
an  arrival. 

"  Uncle  1"  Doris  said. 

Yea  It  was  Mr.  Andrew  Powell,  a  tall 
man,  with  dose-cut,  iron-grey  hair,  who 
came  into  the  pretty  little  garden-room. 

"I  have  brought  an  enemy,"  he  said 
briskly. 

He  was  a  man  who  In  anything  like 
business  had  that  alert  manner,  and  yet 
when  social  enjoyment^  the  entertaining  of 
guests,  the  reception  of  other  folks'  hospi- 
tality were  the  rulers  of  the  hour,  he^  had 
rather  a  lazy  air,  and  people  called  him  a 
"  bit  of  an  exquisite." 

The  said  enemy  was  in  the  room  by  the 
time  his  introduction  was  spoken,  and  he 
was — the  doctor. 

"I  knew  Doris  was  seedy,  my  dear," 
Mr.  Powdl  said  to  his  wife ;  "  so,  as  Allen 


and  I  met  at  the  station,  I  brought  him 
round." 

Dr.  Hugh  Allen  was  a  big,  high-voiced 
man,  fond  of  putting  a  show  of  lightness 
into  his  speech  and  manner,  and  so  earning 
for  himself  a  character  for  shallowness. 
There  was  no  greater  mistake. 

Involuntarily  his  mouth  fell  into  gravity 
as  Mr.  Powell's  words  made  him  look  at 
Doris.    But  he  spoke  laughind|y  to  her : 

"  Been  reckless  again,  Mira  Doris  t  Ah ! 
I  see.  It  will  be  a  course  of  my  nastiest 
physic  for  a  week  or  so." 

"There  is  nothing  whatever  the  matter 
with  me,  Dr.  Allen,"  Doris  said  stoutly. 

She  was  the  grayer  of  the  two  sisters^ 
and  the  most  determined. 

Doris  would  go  to  her  garden-party,  but 
she  paid  the  penalty  of  a  worse  cougn,  and 
she  found  herself  under  the  tyrannie 
mastership  of  the  smiUng  doctor. 
.  He  said  to  her  uncle  and  aunt  that  she 
must  be  taken  away  from  English  foss; 
she  must  feel  nothing  but  summer  weather 
for  a  year. 

When  September  was  beginning  to 
energise  the  English  air,  Mortimer  Powell 
ran  down  to  Dover  with  "  his  people,"  and 
saw  them  off  for  the  South. 

"I  envy  yon.  Do,"  he  said,  "with 
your  eternal  summer.  Think  of  me  in  the 
fog,  grinding." 

"  You'll  get  your  *  Banks '  schoUrshlp," 
Doris  said  proudly. 

"  Maybe.    We'll  see." 

Then  the  Empress  gave  her  signal 
and  non-Yoyagers  went  on  shore,  and 
voyagers  stood  waving  handkerchiefs. 

The  Powells  were  gomg  to  Algiers 

CHAPTER  n. 

OxTT  from  the  arched  gateway  in  the 
long,  white  wall  of  one  of  the  villas  of  El 
Biar,  there  had  passed  early  in  the  morning 
four  riders.  It  was  early  in  November, 
but  the  air  was  what  they  had  come 
to  seek.  The  brilliant^  elastic  freshness 
of  the  early  morning  fought  maaterfally 
against  the  rapid  advance  of  the  scorching 
sun,  and  though  the  fire  of  the  sun 
conquered,  yet  the  wonderiul  electric 
vivacity  of  air  remained. 

The  four  had  ridden  far  and  wide.  They 
had  by  that  time  learnt  all  the  finest  rides 
round  Algiers ;  but  even  the  least  striking 
never  could  lose  the  vigour  of  semi-tropic 
vegetation,  or  the  flashing  colour  of  native 
garb. 
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Doris  Powell  said  she  had  *'  Qaite  for- 
gotten she  had  heen  supposed  to  be 
invalidiqh."  She  rode  ahead  of  the  party 
of  four ;  she  always  was  ahead. 

Gar  was  the  second  lady-rider;  the  men 
were  Mr.  Powell  and  a  neighbour,  a  young 
Captain  Beaufort. 

Lady  Beaufort  went  to  Algiers  erery 
winter;  her  villa  was  just  a  step  lower 
down  the  El  Biar  hill  than  the  one  which 
Mr.  Powell  had  secured  for  himself,  was  a 
picture  of  an  English-Moorish  house.  The 
orange-garden  touched  the  spiky  cactus- 
hedge,  which,  in  an  aggressive  wild  fashion, 
marked  the  limits  of  the  '*  To-be-let- 
furnished  "  villa  which  Mr.  Powell  had. 

It  was  nearly  midday—- too  hot  to  be 
out  The  dust  of  the  road  was  a  cloud, 
and  the  cloud  thickened  as  some  dozen 
camels,  with  their  Arab  drivers,  came 
slowly  and  silently  sdong  the  main  road 
which  our  four  riders  had  just  entered. 

"  I  am  fast  losing  all  mystical  reverence 
for  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  Doris  said 
as  she  drew  rein  and  let  the  others  come 
up  to  her ;  "  I  quite  believe  they  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  these  men.  There  I 
could  there  be  a  handsomer  man  or  a 
grander  than  that  one  walking  with  the 
long  staff  f  And,  as  they  slightly  love 
dirt  now,  I  believe  the  people  of  the  Bible 
pictures  loved  it  too.  Their  dress  is  just 
the  same,  and  I'm  sure  now  the  spic-and- 
span  cleanliness  of  the  children's  pictures 
is  simply  a  delusive  trick  of  fancy.'' 

She  talked  fast. 

"  This  is  Africa,  and  those  folks  lived  in 
Asia/'  Car  criticised. 

"Did  they  I  They  tried  Africa  more 
than  once,  I  think." 

Then  they  were  following  the  long  line 
of  white  wall  in  which  was  the  door  of 
Reis-el-Selim,  the  Beauforts'  house.  They 
had  passed  the  camels  and  had  become 
more  dusty  than  ever  in  consequence. 
Following  the  dip  of  the  road,  they  could 
see  the  shining  blue  of  the  Bay  of  Algiers,  the 
massed  houses  of  the  white  town,  the  far- 
away sweep  of  the  Sahel  Hills.  All  misty, 
all  burning,  and  yet  how  invigorating  was 
even  the  midday  air!  No  wonder  Doris 
had  forgotten  her  invalidism. 

The  high  green  gate  in  the  white  wall 
was  reached,  and  Captain  Beaufort,  lifting 
his  hat,  said,  as  one  says  to  one's  familiar 
acquaintance,  ''  'An  revoir,'  we  shall  see 
you  by-and-by." 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes,"  was  Doris's  answer  f  ^r 
the  party.    Then  they  also  went  home. 

The  shelter  of  the  cool,  dim  rooms  was 


grateful  beyond  speech.  Car  threw  her- 
self on  a  low,  cushioned  seat;  the  windows 
were  shaded,  but  the  scent  of  roses  cams 
in  lusciously.  From  between  two  shadow- 
ing  blinds  there  shot  a  golden  airow  of 
sunlight,  waking  vivid  colour  from  the 
dark  carpets,  flashing  splendour  from  the 
steel  and  gold  of  an  antique  scabbard  Mir. 
Powell  had  bought  the  day  before,  and 
had  set  against  the  white  wall  for  deeon- 
tion,  and  dashing  scarlet  fire  from  a  honeh 
of  huge -bloomed  geranium  set  u  a 
Kabyle  pot  upon  a  little  table. 

By  that  table  there  sat  a  visitoE.  Car 
had  not  seen  that  any  one  was  in  the  room 
— now  she  did  see. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  the  gentleman  began. 

'<  Ah  ! "  —  Car's  exclamation  cat  Itiia 
short — "it  is  M.  Langu6bien;  yoa  ]m 
not  then  forgotten  us  I " 

"That  was  not  possible,  mademoUia, 
And  your  sister,  and  your  auntt" 

"  They  are  all  flourishing ;  but  how  iih 
you  are  alone  1  Has  no  one  told  aont  yon 
are  here  t    Have  you  been  here  longl" 

These  questions  ran  headlong  one  npoa 
another. 

Now,  on  the  journey  from  Maraeilles  ft 
had  so  happened  that  an  evilly-disposed 
wind,  called  mistral,  had  brought  aboat 
the  roughest  of  passages.  Notwithstanding 
the  luxury  of  the  fine  transatlantic  steamer, 
for  all  the  twenty-six  hours  of  the  erossing 
no  one  had  appeared  upon  deck  except 
Car  Powell,  and  her  uncle,  andtbuM. 
Langu^bien. 

France  rules  in  Algeria;  and  M.Ling&^ 
bien  was  head  of  some  government  \xam 
going  to  his  post.  Friendships  ripen  fast 
in  such  rough  circumstances,  and  it  was 
an  odd  thing  that,  after  those  certain  honn 
of  excited  intimacy,  M.  Langa^bien  should 
never,  during  the  month  of  their  stajm 
Algiers,  have  been  up  to  the  villa. 

There  he  was  now,  however. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  long  story  to  tell  Jus 
reasons.  Let  them  ga  He  could  not  help 
himself. 

Mrs.  Powell  came  in,  and  then  Mt 
Powell ;  and,  the  guest  being  inrited  to 
lunch,  Car  disappeared.  . 

"Did  you  not  see  him  ridmg  »be^  of 
us  as  we  came  down  the  hillt    I  didi 
Doris  said,  "  and  as  I  felt  sure  of  hii  soaeflr 
at  lunch,  I  did  not  rush  open-eyed  into  bu 
den.     Is  he  as  ugly  as  ever  f "  , 

"Quite,  I  should  say,"  Oar  mwtm 
coolly.  "  You  are  always  saying  im^  > 
you  never  saw  the  man  until  we  ^^^^,. 

"  Excuse  me,  I  saw  him  in  the  fall  IigW 
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of  the  saloon  hmpi^  until  we  were  out  of 
ManeOles  hftrbooTy  end  that  horrible  atorm 
began.  I  do  not  think  I  admire  French- 
men." SOence  tot  a  moment  or  aa  Then : 
*  Sallow — hideooaly  ngly." 

"Do  yon  think  aot  I  call  him  dis- 
tingQished." 

Lnnch  waa  oyer.  The  ladies  had  donned 
their  pretty  visiting  garb,  and  all  our 
friends — M.  Langa6bien  indnded — ^were 
leisurely  threading  the  unkempt  paths  of 
the  garden  towaras  a  smaller  side  gate, 
which  waa  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  Beanforts*. 

Over  the  white  wall  by  the  gate  there 
hung  bunches  of  pale-blue  plumbago 
flowers,  growing  in  seeming  wildness ;  up 
the  alley  of  entrance  were  ranked  great 
bushes  of  the  huge-blossomed,  scarlet  ge- 
ranium, which,  in  Noyember,  lords  it  in  all 
the  El  Biar  gardens ;  round  about  a  tilt- 
abaded  window  oyer  the  big  doorway  there 
was  growing  a  mass  of  bougainvillea. 

Then,  into  the  shadowy  entrance-hall 
our  party  went;  other  visitors  were  also 
entering  One,  a  white-robed  old  Arab, 
with  his  son  in  jacket  of  green,  with  the 
finest  of  gold  em  broidery -work  on  breast 
and  arms.  Meeting  tiiem  were  some 
English  folks  who  had  made  their  call,  and 
were  coming  away. 

It  was  Lady  Beaufort's  reception-day, 
and  now  that  Sir  Charles,  the  General,  had 
been  dead  five  years,  her  ladyship — the 
mother  of  seven  sons — found  life  a  most 
pleasant  possession,  and  the  society  of 
fashionable  life  the  most  charming  of 
deUghts. 

Her  sons  were  scattered.  Now  and  again 
one  WAS  with  her  wherever  she  happened 
to  be ;  but  her  only  family  companion  of 
any  staying  power  was  Madge  Fitz-Gerald, 
her  niece.  Having  come  for  three  winters 
to  Algiers,  she  knew  everybody — everybody, 
that  is,  to  whom  "society"  opened  its 
doors. 

For  perhaps  five  minutes  the  Powell 
party  stood  in  the  long,  lovely,  white  room, 
which  yet  one  forgot  was  white  by  reason 
of  its  rich,  dark  draperies.  In  that  five 
minutes  the  young  Arab  talked  to  the 
ladies. 

Young  Arabs  know  very  well  the  dif- 
ference between  Eoropean  and  Moslem 
notions  about  the  rights  of  women ;  this 
one  was  becoming  very  Eoropeanised.  He 
liked  to  be  called  "Monsieur." 

Not  BO  his  father,  the  old  Mahmoud  Ben 
Ali  Hadjadj.     He  was  a  Moslem  of  Mos- 


lems, and  his  wivee— of  ooniee  he  had  the 
allotted  number  of  four — ^were  the  most 
beaatifol,  but  the  most  jealously  secluded 
of  all  the  wives  of  the  great  merchants  of 
Algiers. 

The  five  minutes'  diat  was  ended  by 
Miss  Fitz-Gerald  coming  and  claiming  Car 
and  Doris  for  tennis.  The  son  was  lower- 
ing, but  yet  there  would  be  an  hour  before 
the  short  twilight  came  and  went^ 

"  Car,  dear,"  she  cried,  with  her  pretty, 
Irish  touch  of  extravagance,  "  I'll  aimply 
die  if  you  cannot  play.  Aline  Thome  haa 
just  maddened  me ;  she  is  limp  as  a  rag, 
and,  thanks  be,  has  begged  to  sit  out, '  if 
we  can  make  up  a  court  without  her ' !" 

Here  a  little  grimace  aet  a  fine  meaning 
on  the  repeated  worda 

<' Who  else  is  pU^yingt"  Doris  asked. 

"II  Is  not  that  enough  1  Nol  Bevis 
will  play,  but  has  not  done  so  yet  He  is 
exclusive  in  the  matter  of  partnerc." 

Bevis  was  Captain  Beaofort,  who,  on 
leave  from  Egyption  occupation,  was  with 
his  mother. 

Lady  Beaufort  was  crossing  the  room 
towards  some  freshly-arrived  guests.  She 
was  a  woman  of  fifty,  fat  and  fair;  in 
politer  phrase,  ahe  possessed  a  toss  of 
marvellous  golden  hair ;  the  white  lace  on 
it  and  her  idways  black  dress  added  to  the 
striking  character  it  save  her  personality. 
She  was  round  and  plump,  had  been 
pretty,  and  was  now  what  her  niece,  Madge, 
would  infallibly  become. 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  earlier,  gfarls  t " 
she  said  with  a  manner  which  was  very 
like  Madge's  manner.  "  How  could  tennis 
be  had  without  yoaf  I've  not  given  a 
thought  to  it  myself  for  fear  of  worrying 
myself  into  my  grave." 

<<  She  lets  me  do  that,"  Madge  put  In. 
"  I  have  had  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure." 

"Gro  and  play;"  and  Lady  Beaufort 
shook  a  finger  at  the  girls,  and  passed  on. 

The  three  obeyed ;  and  as  the  young 
Arab  had  been  by  them  he  followed  them, 
asking  in  his  grave,  courteous  fashion  for 
permission,  asking  about  the  game,  asking 
like  the  deftest  society  man  any  question 
which  could  bring  an  answer  from  the  fair 
English  girls.  Of  course  he,  dark,  and 
grave,  and  majestic,  admired  the  fairest 
of  the  two ;  and  Car  was  the  fairest 

She  was  answering  him  gaily. 

"  You  shall  play,  monsieur,"  she  said. 
"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  not  'mon- 
sieur '  I  must  say.  What  is  it  t  Is  it  Bey  f 
or  Dey  Y  or  whatl" 

"No,  no — say,  'monsieur.'    I  like  that, 
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and  " — ^he  wayad  hii  brown  hand — <*does 
it  not  come  easOj  from  the  lips  of  made- 
moiflelle  1 " 

He  spoke  French  perfeotlj;  he  knew 
France ;  and  the  only  lapse  in  his  worldly 
wisdom  was,  that  he,  of  Algeria,  thought 
yagaely  that  France  made  the  European 
world.    However,  he  was  yoang. 

Henceforth  his  long  string  of  names  got 
simplified  in  Monsieur  Hadjadj.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  Captain,  and  that  gentle- 
man gave  him  instructions  in  the  mysteries 
of  t^nis,  hiding  his  chagrin  at  the  spoiled 
game. 

But  lo  1  a  young  Arab  is  an  athlete.  It 
was  no  spoiled  game.  It  was  an  exhibition 
of  perfect  dexterity. 

'*  You  are  a  foe  one  likes  to  fight  I " 
Beaufort  said,  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  face.  '*!  never  had  such  trouble  in 
beating  a  man  1  You'll  beat  me  the  next 
game." 

« I  will  be  pleased  to  try  for  that,  M.  le 
Gapitaine.  But,  my  resources  are  nothing. 
I  do  many  things  k  la  Europ^en;  but^  at 
my  father^i  house,  the  old  regime  reigns. 
1  shall  never  there  make  " — he  opened  his 
arms  as  if  to  embrace  tennis-ground  and 
garden  at  once — '*  like  this." 

Car  laughed.  "  How  we  should  spoil  your 
lovely,  still  gardens  1  Fancy  1 "  The  girls 
had  only  a  few  days  back  seen  a  Moorish 
house,  but  it  was  not  the  house  of  this 
young  Hadjadj.  He  was  a  new  friend  of 
this  day. 

Beaufort  was  as  grave  as  the  Arab.  He 
said  *'  No,  it  is  here  you  must  play.  Oome 
to-morrow." 

•<And  the  ladies  T'  Hadjadj  bowed  in 
his  majestic  way  to  all  the  girls. 

<<We  will  not  have  theml"  Beaufort 
cried.  He  made  a  great  show  of  rejecting 
them.  '*  No,  they  shall  not  learn  all  the 
secrets  of  the  science.  I  will  teach  you  1 
They  may  play  with  you,  perhaps,  this  day 
week — then  1  they  wQl  see  1 " 

*'  Is  that  right  1  Is  that  courteous  %  of 
your  manner  t " 

"Yes,"  Doris  nodded.  "It's  all  right. 
They  snub  us  when  they  like,  though  they 
talk  about  our  '  riehts.'  **  She  shook  her 
head  at  him.  "  AU  you  have  to  do  is  to 
learn  to  win,  and  then  when  the  game  is 
won,  you  should  bow  and  say  it  was  the 
lady's  skill  that  gained  it" 

Hadjadj  smiled. 

*'Do  I  understand,"  he  said.  "Yes,  I 
think  so.  And" — here  again  he  bowed 
with  infinite  grace  and  tact  to  the  three— 
"  the  lady  who  plays  on  my  aide  shall  win  1" 


Soon  after  this,  the  PoweUs  were 
summoned  by  their  uncle. 

When  they  left,  M.  La^gudbien  left  also; 
and,  to  bridge  time  quickly,  in  the  follow. 
Ing  week  £at  gentleman  condoned  any 
seeming  neglect  of  his  trarelliog  friendi; 
he  was  nearly  every  day  riding  up  to  £1 
Biar.  In  that  week,  too,  he  took  them 
over  the  two  palaces  of  the  6o?emor. 
The  ?rinter  palace  showed  them  an  old 
Moorish  house,  and  the  summer  m 
was  the  most  luxurious  of  modem  Mooridh 
built  houses. 

He  was  a  small,  dainty  figure,  this  M. 
Langu^bien,  polished,  and  of  high  calton; 
a  diplomat  to  his  very  finger-tips;  not 
young,  nay,  on  the  score  of  age  he  hid 
nearly  as  many  years  as  Mr.  Powell,  tha 
girl's  uncle,  had.  For  all  that  he  wai  m 
of  those  men  who  are  never  old  in  Uu 
society  of  bright  women. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Thi  week  for  Hadjadj  to  practiie 
tennis  had  gone  by.  Bevis  Beaufort  being 
the  sort  of  man  who  acknovleigei  i 
master  in  nothing,  had  to  confess  that  be 
was  more  than  proud  of  his  papil— he  wu 
a  mighty  antagonist. 

Beaufort  held  his  own,  but  that  wai  iIL 

When  the  day  for  the  girls'  gams  cuna 
round,  Beaufort  meant  that  Dorif  sbooid 
win,  and  Hadjadj  meant  that  Car  Md 
be  victor.  He,  with  his  Arab  coartw]r, 
and  his  Arab  silence,  took  the  other  man  i 
apportioning  of  partners,  and  umply 
bowed.  It  was  as  much  as  if  be  had 
aaid: 

"  You  have  spoken,  my  irieni  It  b 
so.     Kismet." 

But  in  the  recesses  of  that  sfient  eool  of 
his  he  had  a  plan.  Time  would  work  it 
out  First,  let  him  win  the  tennia  game, 
and  lay  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  Car.   ^ 

That  was  exactly  what  he  was  doisg 
when  next  we  find  him.  The  two  »rli  m 
their  white  flannel  tennis-dresses,  the  two 
men,  one  English,  fiiir  and  raddy  m 
white  too,  the  dark-skinned  Anh, 
muscular  as  a  bronze  statue,  in  a  white 
cotton  suit  of  his  own  fancy,  Arab-made, 
and  with  the  ineviUble  sash  of  Arab  m 
of  deepest  crimson,  round  his  waiat  IM 
auit  was  somewhat  original  in  Q>^py 
nevertheless,  it  was  loose,  and  aye  t&e 
limbs  free  play,  as  every  Arab  dreM 
must  do.  The  sun  was  just  ainkingj  tw 
air  was  suddenly  devoid  of  heat;  i^  , 
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Mm  Powell  was  wiapping  a  shawl  roand 
Dona 

''I  am  utterly  disgasted^  Captain 
Beaufort!"  Dorii  waa  laying.  "It  was 
all  my  fault" 

"Indeed I  na  Tou  could  not  have 
done  better.  The  fellow  has  a  magic.  I 
knew  what  it  would  be  directly  I  took 
him  in  hand.  The  muscle  and  the  nerre 
—he  is  a  splendid  fellow ! " 

And  this  was  the  moment  in  which,  as 
we  haye  figuratirely  said,  Hadjadj  was 
laying  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  Car 
PowelL 

He  was  standing  erect  by  her  side,  a 
light,  yet  grand  figura  Car's  face  was 
flashed,  naturally. 

She  was  rery  gay  orer  something; 
perhaps,  oyer  his  grave  courtesy ;  a  littie 
elate,  as  naturally,  over  her  victory. 

"But  it  was  not  my  victory  at  all, 
monsieur.  I  tried  to  do  my  best,  but  how 
badly  I  played.  You  must  be  wonderfully 
strong— and  so  quick." 

"We  are  trained — all  boys  are  trained." 
"You  will  not  let  me  praise  you  1"  the 
girl  said  with  a  sort  of  disappointment 

Car  was  a  very  tender-hearted  girl,  very 
kindly,  staunch  to  her  old  friends,  but  yet 
making  her  new  friends  feel  that  she  was 
also  devoted  to  them. 
One  may  be  too  kind. 
Hadjadj  caught  her  look.  "Ah I"  he 
cried  hotly,  "you  mistake  my  wish.  I 
express  myself  in  a  wrong  manner.  Your 
praise  is  like  the  sun  in  winter  to  me, 
and  yet — yet^  I  am  not  worthy  myself.  I 
am  but  as  a  slave  at  the  feet  of  made- 
moisella" 

This  southern  flourish  of  lan^age  was 
rather  alarming  to  Car ;  the  reality  of  the 
man's  desire  to  do  her  honour  could  not  be 
doubted  for  one  moment,  for  his  face  was 
grave  if  his  eyes  were  alight  At  the  same 
moment  she  felt  one  degree  nervous,  it  was 
so  unlike  anything  an  English  girl  expects 
to  hear.  With  a  little  shiver  she  let  the 
matter  drop,  crying  quickly, "  How  chilly 
it  is  I  so  fanny  that  we  should  feel  cold 
when  it  is  really  so  hot  And  the  sun 
blazing  only  five  minutes  ago ! " 

"  It  is  night,  mademoiselle,  the  sun  is  set; 
soon  the  stars  will  awake,  and  the  moon  will 
arise,  as  the  fair  faces  of  the  north  arise  to 
drive  away  the  burning  glances  of  the 
maidens  of  the  south  !" 

"  Do  get  me  a  shawl ! "  Car  was  really 
quite  uncomfortable.  Her  cheeks  burned 
hotly  ;  but  how  absurd.  Of  course  Arabs 
would  be  likely  to  talk  in  that  ridiculous 


fashion.  Not  only  her  cheeks,  but  her 
white-robed  self  was  rosy  by  this  time, 
for  the  night  of  Hadjadj  had  not  literally 
come,  and  the  afterglow,  the  radiant 
crimson  blush,  was  over  all  the  sky,  and 
warming  all  the  earth  and  the  brilliant 
flowers  in  the  gardens  into  abnormal 
brilliancy. 

M.  Langu^bien  came  up  with  a  shawL  He 
had  seen  Car's  little  shiver;  he  thought,  too, 
that  she  had  had  enough  of  Moorish  society. 
He  took  the  opportunity  cast  into  his  lap, 
and  possessing  himself  of  a  black  lace  shawl 
belonging  to  one  of  the  spectators,  he  was 
by  the  girl's  side  at  the  very  moment  she 
was  wanting  some  one. 

Her  look  of  gratitude  was  enough  to 
send  the  wise  Jules  Langu^bien's  head 
whirling.  However,  his  head  never  whirled, 
he  defUy  wound  the  shawl  about  Car's 
shoulders  and  said : 

"  It  is  so  chilly.  Mademoiselle  should 
walk  a  little  after  so  violent  exertioa  It 
was  a  splendid  game." 

He  somehow  had  Car's  hand  within  his 
arm,  and  he  was  leading  her  along  the 
garden-paths.  Away  from  the  visitors,  too, 
and  towards  the  house.  He  seemed  to 
lead;  nayl  there  was  a  moment  after  a 
general  move  behind  these  two.  The  event 
of  the  afternoon  was  over. 

"It  is  chilly  to  me,  too,"  he  said, 
intuitively  sure  of  her  sympathy.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  lightly.  "  Will  not 
a  cup  of  Lady  Beaufort's  tea  be  welcome  Y 
It  is  an  occasion  when  the  tea  of  the 
English  is  nectar  1" 

"I  really  think  it  is,"  Car  cried,  foil  of 
relief.  "  That  is— it  will  be  when  you  get 
me  some." 

On  the  following  day  a  wonderful  thing 
happened.  A  messenger  bringing  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Powell  from  the  merchant,  Mahmoud 
Ben  Ali  Hadjadj,  waited  in  splendid  silence 
and  dignity  for  an  answer.  The  letter 
formally  requested  permission  to  call ;  a 
conversation  on  an  important  matter  was 
desired. 

Mr.  Powell  wrote  a  little  note  of  answer. 

"  He  should  be  very  pleased.  He  would 
receive  his  guest  on  the  following  day  at 
an  early  hour." 

The  old  man  came  in  state,  riding  a 
richly-caparisoned  horse,  and  with  an  at- 
tendant. 

The  forms  and  the  details  must  go  by; 
here  is  the  subject  of  the  important  con- 
versation. 

Would  Mr.  Powell  give  his  niece,  the 
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fairest  of  the  English  maidens,  to  be  the 
wife  of  his  son  f  The  young  Ahjned  would 
die  if  his  desire  were  refused.  He  was 
European  in  heart;  he  would  take  no 
second  wife.  He,  the  father,  would  pay  as 
purchase-money,  or  dowry,  whatever  sum 
Mr.  Powell  would  ask  1 

"  We  do  not  buy  our  wives  I " 

**  No — no.  It  is  another  word,  perhaps. 
I  am  rich.  Ahmed  is  my  heir;  the  son 
of  my  favourite  wife.  I  will  retire,  and 
my  English  friend  will  send  his  answer. 
We  can  wait     Allah  will  grant  it" 

Bat  the  grand  old  Arab  was  given  an 
answer  before  he  went 

He  would  not  accept  this. 

<•  We  can  wait  It  is  well  to  be  calm 
and  wait,"  he  said. 


Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  1 
Doris  laughed ;  but  Car  cried,  because  she 
was  so  kind  a  girl 

She  wished  she  were  at  home  again«  Oh 
for  next  summer  and  the  dear  old  Surrey 
home,  and  the  village  folks,  and — the 
people  she  saw  every  day  1 


CHAPTER  IV.  ' 

It  took  some  little  while  forthe  discomfort 
of  this  strange-proposal  to  fade  away.  But 
it  did  fade  away,  and,  very  probably,  will 
stand  good  as  an  anecdote  of  Algerian 
experience  In  the  English  society  there 
some  little  time. 

WhUe  the  roughness  of  the  experience 
lasted,  Gar  disliked  going  out;  but  one 
day  M.  Langu^bien  brought  the  news  that 
young  Ahmed  Hadjadj  had  sailed  for 
France  in  that  day's  steamer. 

Really  M.  Langu^bien  was  a  treasure  of 
a  Mend.  So  cool,  so  courteous,  and  calm, 
there  seemed  always  where  he  was  some 
essence  of  safety  and  assurance  in  the  air. 
Did  one  desire  to  learn  anything  of  Algeria, 
he  was  sure  to  be  possessed  of  the  desired 
information;  did  one  fancy  to  make  an 
excursion  or  to  see  anything  peculiar  to 
the  country,  which  might  be  surrounded 
with  some  degree  of  quite  rightful  ex- 
dusiveness,  he  was  the  man  to  make  all 
easy,  and,  by  his  long  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  place  and  people,  he  was  sure 
to  be  able  to  overcome  every  difficulty. 
And  his  willingness  was  as  great  as  lus 
power ;  he,  in  a  word,  made  ti^e  wheels  of 
sight-seeing  run  with  perfect  smoothness. 

Christmas  went  by,  wiUi  roses,  and  the 


small  blue  iris  of  the  fields,  and  the  wild 
narcissus  of  the  hills  for  decorations  iiwfceiid 
of  holly  and  mistletoa  The  aneiidiDg 
summer  of  Mortimer  Powell's  desire  at  tlie 
opening  of  our  story  was  assuredly  a  fiact 
for  his  sisters. 

For  himself,  they  got  news  of  his  hsiring 
as  much  hunting  as  his  soul  dedred.  He 
had  forgotten  that  lazy  outcry  of  fai& 

January  went,  and  February ;  and  when 
March  was  in,  the  Beaoforts  and  Powells 
made  a  journey  eastwards  for  a  week  or  aa 
They  saw  ancient  dties  and  Bonuui  re- 
mains ;  they  saw  real  Arab  village  life,  sad 
got,  at  Biskra,  beyond  the  lines  of  railway 
and  civilisation.  They  had  a  glimpae  erf 
desert,  and  they  saw  palms,  and  monkeys 
and  the  mirage,  knoclang  about  and  hAg 
real  roughnesses  of  travd  which  even  11 
Langu^bien  could  not  civilise  away. 

He  went  on  the  excursion  with  then. 

And  why  t  Had  he  not  the  work  of  Us 
bureau,  whidi  you  would  expect  might 
have  kept  him  busy  in  Algiers  f 

Yes;  he  had  aU  this.  But  he  had 
trained  his  subordinates  well,  and  he  txxk 
the  week — ^nay,  it  was  really  an  ahaenee 
of  ten  days. 

Girls  will  joke,  and  the  Powell  girls  saw 
fit  to  tax  Madge  Fita-Gerald  with  bemg  the 
cause  of  this  holiday. 

"  Pouf ! "  she  cried  «<  I'd  have  nothing 
to  say  to  such  a  withered  bundle  of  parch- 
ment 1  Besides,  don't  you  know  my  lorer 
is  over  the  seas  t " 

She  tossed  her  head,  and  flonrnhed  her  i 
hand  out  to  where  the  blue  Bay  of  Al^^eca 
lay  shining  and  almost  motionless  m  the 
heat 

"Whatr'    Car   Powell 
with  as  quick  a  blush. 

Why  should  she  blush  t 
must  be  ultra  acute. 

**  Don't  you  believe  me  t 
across  the  seas  possible! 
an  Arab,  or  a  poitrinaira 
who  come  here  are  poitrinairea" 

"  ThaidLS,"  her  cousin  Bevis  said 

He  stretched  his  tall,  muscular  figure  in 
physical  scorn. 

*'Youl  You  are  nobody.  You  only 
come  on  duty." 

*' Thanks  again  ^awfully."  llien  he 
looked  glum  all  at  once.  '*  The  duty  that 
bothers  me  is  the  *  duty '  of  getting  away. 
Two  weeks  more — no  more." 

'*Wae's  mel"  Madge  mocked,  poking 
her  handkerchief  into  her  laughing  eyes. 

"When  is  Aprilt  We  go  in  April,'' 
Doris  said,  with  a  fine  parade  of  ignoranoa 


said    quickly. 

Her  sympathy 

Is  not  a  lover 

I  do  not  fency 

All  the 
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"April  cornea  in  less  than  two  weeki. 
I  shall  see  you  off,"  Beaufort  said 
triumphantly. 

"You  are  flattering."  Doris  in  this 
made  as  wild  a  show  of  eoquetry. 

And  then  there  was  a  something  in  the 
Captain's  manner  which  made  Doris  quiet, 
and  was  altogether  so  marked  that  even 
Madge  was  at  a  loss  for  a  sharp  word. 
After  a  silence  that  could  be  felt,  a  silence 
of  perhaps  half  a  second,  she  set  one  hand 
energetically  within  Oar's  arm,  and  said : 

"  Come  into  my  den  ?rith  me ;  it  will  be 
cool  there  if  anywhere,  and  we  will  decide 
about  M.  Langu^bien  and  the  lover  across 
the  seas/' 

Events  were  coming  to  a  climax.  That 
day  brought  a  proposal  from  Captain 
BcMuifort  to  Doris,  an  interview  with  her 
uncle,  and  a  general  settlement  of  matri- 
monial prospects  for  those  two  of  our 
young  friends. 

Doris  would  not  know  an  English  winter 
for  a  long  while.  After  an  English 
summer,  and  a  wedding,  she  would 
probably  go  tc  Egypt.  But,  yet,  who 
knows  how  or  where  a  soldier  will  be 
ordered  9 

Madge  Fitz-Grerald  and  Oar  had  their 
talk  we  must  suppose,  but  there  remains 
the  doubt  as  to  the  subject  of  it. 

That  ever  tf  ul  day  wore  on  to  its  radiant 
close  Our  English  friends  had  gone  to 
Algiers  in  the  seasonof  the  harvest  of  oranges. 
Now  the  spring  was  well  in,  scorchingly  in, 
and  the  orange  gardens  were  a  mass  of  white 
bloom,  and  everywhere  the  air  was  scented 
with  the  deliciouc  odour  of  the  orange- 
flowers. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  girls  were 
walking  along  the  flowery  alleys  of  Lady 
Beaufort'c  gardens,  talking  of  the  coming 
start  for  home  The  day  had  had  a  secon- 
dary event,  for  Mr.  Powell  had  fixed  day 
and  hour  for  leaving. 

M.  Langu^bien  would  cross  to  France 
with  the  rowells,  as  he  had  come  from 
France  with  them.  He  had  business  in 
Paric  he  said. 

"  It  is  rather  much  1 "  Gar  PoweU  laughed 
with  Madge. 

"  It  has  opened  my  eyes,  me  darling  I " 
Madge  cried.  "Ill  be  dancing  at  your 
wedding,  and  all  the  while  ye've  been 
X)oking  your  fun  at  me.  But  111  never 
be  minding  one  bit     You're  a  sweet  1 " 

Even  Irish  effervescence  need  not  have 
called  for  the  hug  Madge  gave  Oar^  neither 
did  it  call  for  the  shine  in  Madge's  bright 
blue  eyes. 


"  Oh !  don't  say  that  It  could  never 
be.  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  How 
thankful  I  shall  be  to  get  home." 

Car  was  pale. 

Then  an  Arab  servant  came  out  from  the 
lamp-lit  room  above  the  garden,  to  say 
that: 

"Coffee  is  served,  and  milady  wishes 
the  young  ladies  to  come  in.  II  fait 
froid,  mesdemoutelles,"  the  man  added 
for  himself,  shrugging  his  sun-loving 
shoulders. 

Not  many  days  after,  the  good  steamer 
Charles  Quint  steamed  out  of  Algiers  Bay 
with  the  Powells  on  board.  They  stood, 
heedless  of  the  scorching  glare  of  the  sun 
which  burnt  through  any  shelter  of  any 
umbrella.  They  were  waving  handker- 
chiefs to  the  Beauf orts,  who  were  on  the 
Quay ;  they  could  see,  by-and-bye.  Captain 
Beaufort  detach  himself  from  the  ladies, 
and  then  he  became  a  speck  in  a  tiny  boat, 
being  rowed  out  to  his  smaller  steamer 
going  Egypt  way. 

Then  no  person  could  be  distinguished, 
and  they  all  looked — as  people  do  at  places 
they  may  never  see  again — at  the  white 
Arab  town,  and  the  dazzling  white  Grand 
Mosque,  and  the  minaret  with  the  dock. 

These  also  faded,  and  there  was  only  the 
sweep  of  the  bay,  and  the  hills,  and  a 
mist  of  radiant  light  melting  the  snows  of 
Djardjura. 


CHAPTER  V. 

M.  Languebien  was  not  on  board  the 
steamer  ?rith  the  Powella  He  changed 
his  passage  to  the  day  following.  The  fact 
was,  he  had  been  quietly  working  in  his 
diplomatic  fashion,  meaning  to  make  his 
coup  and  win.  There  are,  however,  some 
few  matters  which  no  arch-plotter  can 
control,  and  though  M.  Langu6bien's 
desires  were  decidedly  more  honourable 
and  worthy  than  to  be  stigmatised  as  plot- 
ting, yet  his  quiet  and  silent  way  of  work- 
ing tempts  the  word. 

He  saw  that  an  English  wife,  such  an 
English  wife  as  Oar  Powell  would  make, 
would  give  a  character  and  distinction  to 
such  a  household  as  he  contemplated  for 
himself  in  the  near  future. 

But  na  Fate,  as  represented  by  Oar, 
was  against  him. 

So  he  did  not  travel  with  them;  but, 
being  cool,  and,  above  aU,  meaning  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  his  political  work,  this 
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eoQUetemps  only  d«Uyed  his  jonniej  to 
Pam  by  one  day. 

The  PovreUsy  on  landing  at  Maiaeilltf, 
went  on  to  Cannes  for  some  few  weeks,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  chaney  spring  weather  of 
England, 


June  was  in.  English  summer  was 
round  again,  the  roses  were  in  the  hedges, 
and  huge  rose  blooms  were  filling  a  bowl 
on  the  table  in  the  morning-room  at  the 
Powells'. 

Long  ago,  Mortimer  Powell  had  won  his 
"Banks"  acbolarship;  he  was  up  for  a 
week  from  Oxford  for  some  one  or  other  of 
his  Civil  Service  examinations.  He  was 
just  off  to  town  for  the  ordeaL 

"  ru  throw  an  old  shoe  after  you,  Morte," 
Doris  called  as  he  went  out 

**  Ay,  do.  IWe  got  to  beat  a  Hindoo  at 
Sanskrit  to-day — an  old  shoe  might  be  of 
service.    Where's  Gar  t " 

**  Out — somewhere." 

She  was  walking  from  the  gate  with  Dr. 
Allen's  partner.  Both  turned  and  saw 
Mortimer  off,  then  turned  again,  and 
leisurely  strolled  up  the  drive. 

Dr.  Beatoun  laughed. 

At  what  t 
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*' Yon  need  not  ridicule  it— ha 
Car  cried,  lani^htng  tooi 

'*  And  the  Frenchman  too ! " 
big  fair-haired  young  Soot  laughed. 

"  And  to  think  that  Madge  momxlj  & 
eovered !  No,  not  diseovend,  but  mi^ 
have  diseoverad." 

••Whyt    How!* 

'*  She  has  a  wild  way  of  talking  •(»&£- 
times,  and  one  day  she  talked  about  '  a 
lover  across  the  seas.'  I  know^  I  wea: 
scarlet." 

Gar  was  rosy  as  she  spoke. 

"Finel  But  what  danger  I  waa  miming : 
Why  did  I  not  speak  to  your  ande  beiore 
you  wentt    Still,  I  was  a  poor  nuua ' 

"As  if  it  mattered  whether  you  apoks 
ornotl  Whatdoyonthinklamf "  Sbe 
here  shook  his  arm  as  if  she  meant  to  shor 
anger. 

*<  What  1    Yon  are  mine— safe." 


So  here  we  end.  The  lover  aeroas  tb 
seas  was  real  for  Car ;  but  nothing  more 
than  a  flash  of  Madge  Fits-GenJd'i 
sprightly  tongue  for  herselL  She  maniad 
Ml  Langu6bien  after  all,  and  will  for  s 
while  spend  a  good  deal  of  her  time  in 
Algiers.  But  who  can  say  to  what  a  French 
diplomat  will  not  rise  f 
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